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PREFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Bemarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthur 
Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. We had then met only once — at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject — he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that 1 likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882 , and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structura 
The subject^ indeed, haAtidren so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was diffleolt to ssj whtvsits limits lay, or why it diould 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ara ianga, vita hrevia. And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my Jiorae aubsi- 
dvae, a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of niy duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burkell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Ltfe of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

**It is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great bell, and that he t<K>k with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burnell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent^ and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.t 

* Tbs dsdkstioa was stnt for . as on 6th Janiiaiy; on tbs ISth, G. U. Y. 
dopartsd to bis rsst. 

t Thrss ol tbs nottoss that fiscs tbs titls wsro alsio ssnt by bim. 
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IX 


The alternative title {Hobson- Johson) which has been given to 
this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays^ with no Author's name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book^ by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hobson- Jobson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying,, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book's name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooker has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Robertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Rev. George Moule (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India Library; General Robert 
Maclagan, R.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I. ; Major- 
General R. H. Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Teiirien 
DE LA Couperie; and Mr. E. Golborns Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate ; my next to make it — even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 

hth Jamuiry 188S. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Thi twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously impugned — while those who have 
studied the pages of Hobson-Johson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the AngUhlndian Glossary the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Skxat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. CoL Sir B. Templx has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. C. Fartridqk, which is ^ing published 
in the Iniian AiUiguary. Mr. R S. Whitxwat has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. Foster, 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office ; Mr. W. 
laynrXi notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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H. Bkvbridge, Sir Q, Birdwood, Mr. J. Brandt, Prof. E. G. 
Browne, Mr. M. Longwobtii Dames, Mr. G. K. Dampieb, Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Mr. C. T. Gardner, the late Mr. R J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. Horsfall, 
Mr. L W. King, Mr. J. L Myres, Mr. J. Platt, jun., Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. C. H. Tawney, and Mr. J. Weir. 

W. CROOKE 

Wh November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico^ chintz^ and yingham liad already 
eftected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into £iigli.sh literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
e.\panded wdth the great aertuisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

VfX'abularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro- 
peans in the East^ have not unfrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
inq)eachinent of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works; and a good many others 
have Ijeen published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under iny notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, .such as have been the result of serious la1x>ur, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of official documents by the ex]danation of terms used 
in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional characterX the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, w'hich was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far more va.'>t 
and comprehensix c sort), the lute Professor Horace Hay man Wilson’s Glomii'y 
of Judicuil and Revenue Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.t 

That kind is, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through .some modification and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as in any degree to attect its dis- 
tinctive character, in which something lias lieen aimed at difTering in form 
from any work known to u.s. In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that class of w ords which, not in general pertaining to the 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, either os expressing ideas really not provided for by 


* See Xote A. nt end of Introduction. 

t P^ofc^«aor Wiloon'e work may perhaps bear ro-editing, but can hardly, for its iturpose, 
be superseded. The lute eminent Telugu scholar, Mr. C. P. Brown, interleaved, with 
criticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India Library. I have 
gone through it, and borrowed a few notes, with acknowledgment by the initials C. P. B. 
I'he amount of improvement does not strike me as important. 
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our mother-tongue, or supposed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something not capable of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles from which they had 
gone fortli. Tliis effect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
vast mass of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects ; as well ns by the regular appearance, for many years xiast, of Indian 
corrcsxwndence in English newsxwipers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the cx])ressions in (piestiou have not only become familiar in sound to 
Englijsh ears, but have become naturalised in the English language, and are 
meeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
exam] lies in enrry, taldy. verandu^ cheroot^ loot^ nabobs teapoy ^ sepoy ^ cowry; and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, com pounds hatta^ purknj chowry^ hahoo^ mahmt^ aya, 7iautch,* 
first-c/«ip, compctition-tmffaA,, griffin^ &c. But beyond these two classes of 
woi’ds, received within the last century or so, and gradually, into half or 
whole recognition, there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the ndo]ition of an Indian word, or the modifica- 
tion of an Indian ]iroper name. 8uch words are the three quoted at the 
lieginning of these remarks, chintz^ calico, gingham^ also shawl^ bamboo, pagoda, 
typhoon, ’mo)isoon, ^nandarin, }Kilaiiquin,i Ac., and I may mention among 
further examples which may i)erhai« surprise my readers, the names of throe 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter, the jolhj-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (proljably) of Indian origin.}: Even X)hrases of u different character — 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to Im! vernacular as well as vulgar 
— e.g. ‘that is the cheese* ;X or su])])osed to be vernaciilar and profane — e.g. 
‘I don’t care a dam*t — ^re in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
vernacular nor profane, but phrases turning ux>oii innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selectioti of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form x>art of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
]>ossible) to their true origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant— and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A pirticiilar class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks : — 

“The first Indian liotanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Oita (Colloqxiios, printed at Goa in 1663X C. d’ Acosta [Traetado, Burgos, 
1578), and Rhede van Drakenstcin {Hort^u Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 1082). 
The Malay names were cliiefly inti^uced by Rumphius (Herbarium Am- 


* A\iHUh, it may be uiged, ia admitted to fall franchise, being used by so eminent 
a writer m Mr. Browning. But the fact that his use is Entirely tHUnae, seems to justify 
the classification in the text (see Gloss., s.v.}. A like remark applies to eompoHna. See 
for the tremendous fiasco made in its intenaed use by a most intelligent lady novelist, 
the last quotation s.v. in GloSb. 

t Gl^., b. V. (note p. 059, col. contains quotations from the Vulgajte of the passage 
in Canticles iii. 9, regarding King Solomon's .^afvsi of Lebanon cedar. I have to thank 
an old friend for imnting out that the word patanoHiu has, in this passage, reoeived 
solemn sanction by its introduction into the ReTised version, 
t See these words in Globs. 
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boinerue, completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly diie tn Dr. F. Buchanan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical ivords were intr^uced by 
Roxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as tlie work proceeded, its scope ex- 
panded somewhat, and its autliors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disapi)eared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, w'ere we to 
investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of geographical names 
which are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies ; take as 
examples Bombay^ Madras, Guardafui, Malabar, Mohiccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, 
Sninaira, Quilon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Jam, Ara, Japan, Doab, Punjab, &c., 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quotations given in 
chronological scries. 

Other divagations still from the original pnqect will probably present 
themselves to those who turn over the pages of the work, in which we. have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly to come 
within {lie scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we liave to do, taking the most extensive view of 
the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the A-arious currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant* which would 
connect it with the Opliir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of communication ; but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agullochum, carb*mis, camphor, 
sandal, musk, mrd, pepper {xiirept, from Skt. pippali, ‘long pepper*), ginger 
see under Ginger), lac, costus, opal, malabathrnm or folium indicum, 
beryl, sugar (rdKxap, from Skt. sarkara, Prak. sakkara), rice (dpvia, but see s.v.), 
Avere products or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world, to which may be added a fcAv terms of a different character, such as 
Bpaxp-arts, ^appAres {siamanas, or Buddhist ascetics), 0^a7aXfi'a jcal rarafilea 
(logs of teak and shisham), the rd-yyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; whilst dindrn, dramma, {jerhaps kastira (‘tin,’ Koffolrepos), kastUrl 
(‘musk,’ Karrdptor, properly a different, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercourse.t 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs 1x)th brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried Avestward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian origin, some of Avhich haA^e in one way or other liecome part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms Avhich 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their Avay at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Ave may instance bazaar, cazee, hummanl, bnnjaul, gingely, 
sajfflower, grab, maramut, dewaun (dqgaita, doiiane, Ac.). Of others which are 
found in m^ieval literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, Ave may mention 
amber-gna, chahk, junk, jogy, Inncob, kedgeree, fanam, calay, bankehaU, mudiliar, 
tindal, cranny. 


* Bee word in Olom . 

t See A., Weber, in Indian AnHguary, ii. 148 ssgq. Most of the other Greek word% 
which he tcMes in Sanskrit, are astionoinieal terms omved from hooks. 
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The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who bj the year 
1540 had established themselves in all the chief ports of India and the Itot^ 
have, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large number of expressions 
to the European nations who have followed, and in gi'eat part superseded 
them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early date who 
had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were exceptional.^ 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of the 
language of the latter, which became the lingua franca of intercourse, not 
only between European and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
different nationalities. This Indo-Portuguese dialect continued to serve such 
purposes down to a late period in the last century, and has in some localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The number of people in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about 1660, says 

**For he (Sultan Shuji!’, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Btngale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
of Franguitf PortugaU^ and these either Natives or Mesticks.” {Bemicry E.T. 
of 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience l)elonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not publisli^ till 1727, states : — 

** Along the Sea-coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho* much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Europeans learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of India'* (Prefaccy p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says 

**Thi8 they (the Portuguese) may justly lK»ast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in IndiOy of great use to other 
EuropeanSy who would find it difficult in many places to be well understood 
without it.” (An Account of the Trade in Indioy 1711, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the ^uth, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all Mem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese. | The foundutioii of this 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16th century ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the lost century 
it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion.! 

It may from these remarks be easily understood how a large number of 


* Varthema, at the very beginning of the 16th century, shows some acquaintonco 
with MalayUam, and introduces pieces of conrersation in that language. Before the 
end of the 16th century, printing bad been introduced at other places besides Goa, 
and by the beginning of ^e 17tb, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
atOoa, Cochin, and Ambalakkadu.— (A B.) 

t ** At Point de Galle, in 1860, I found it in common use, and also, somewhat later, 
at Calecut."-^A. B.) 

t See *' Notices of Madras and Cuddalore, Ac., by the earlier Missionaries.” Long^n, 
18o8, iNMsim. See also Afanifa/, Ac. in Book-List, infra p. xxxix. Dr Carey, writing 
from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by native women, 
whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portuguese. 
SminFe Life cf Caregy 162. 

I See Note B. at end of Introductory Remarks. '* Mr. Beames remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forma 
used by Europeans. This is oecause we have adopted the Portuguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladam has become CoArooa, Solamandalam, 
Coromandel, and Tuttukkudi, Tuticorin,*’ (A. B.) Mr. Burnell was so impress^ with 
the excessiTe oorruptioii of 8. Indian names, that he would hardly ever willingly venture 
any explanation of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 
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our Anglo-Indian colloquialisma, even if eventiudly traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Mahratti, or Dravidian originals) have come to 
us through a Portuguese mediurii, and often bear traces of having passed 
through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current in the South is larger still. Some other Portuguese 
words also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian collo<\uial, have been introduced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that sliade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeans. Of words which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote gogUt^ 
gramf plantain, muster, caste, peon, padre, mistry or maistry, almyra, ago, cobra, 
mosquito, pomfret, cameez, palmyra, still in general use ; picolta^ rolong, pial, 
fogass, margosa, preserved in the South ; batel, brab, foras, oart, vellard in 
Bombay ; joss, compradors, linguist in the ports of China ; and among more 
or leas obsolete terms, Moor, for a Mahommedan, still surviving under the 
modified form Moorman, in Madras and Ceylon ; Gentoo, still partially kept 
up, I belie^'c, at Madras in application to the Telugu language, mtislees, castees, 
bandeja (' a tray *), Kittgsol Q an umbrella,* and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariff), cuspadore (*a spittoon*), and covid (*a cubit or 
ell*). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may bo illustrated by such as palanquin, mandarin, 
mangelin (a small weight for pearls, &c.) monsoon, typhoon, mango, mangosteen, 
jack-fruit, batta, curry, chop, congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, cassanar, nabob, 
avadavat, betel, areca, benzoin, corge, copra.* A few examples of Hindustani 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are chdbl (‘a key*), bdola (*a port- 
manteau’), bd/ti (* a bucket*), martol (‘a hammer’), tauliya (*a towel,* Port. 
toalha), sdbtin (*soap*), bdsan (Opiate* from Port, bacia), lildm and nildm (*an 
auction ’), besides a number of terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. The Dutch 
and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to 
any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there Portuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial ground. Petersilly, the word in general use 
in English families for ‘parsley,* appears to be Dutch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the pure natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means *a 
rafter,* properly bargd. A word siiclt and pronounced in the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadagar, the name given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills ; — to say nothing 
of Scotland, where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tril>es (veluti 
Gog et Magog !) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church ! 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that are 
in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them already noted 
under another cleavage), e.g. betel, mango, jack, cheroot, mungoose, pariah, 
bandicoot, teak, patcharee, chatty, catechu, tope (‘ a grove *), curry, mulligatawny, 
congee. Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar in certain branches of the 

• ^le nasal termination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
use, as in nafanfftt/s, wuiiularta, kc., must be attributed mainly to the PortweM ; but 
it cannot oe entirely due to them. For we find the nasal termination of AehXn, in 
Mahommedan writers (see p. 8), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time (s^ 
p. 225), whilst the oonvenkm of PassL in Sumatra, into Paeem, as the Portuguesa oall 
It, ia already indicated in the Basma of Maroo Polo. 
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oervice, owing to its having long had a place in the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, manvRti, * earth-cutter.’ Of some very 
familiar words the origin remains either dubious, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), ^rtean, 
topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of intro- 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and e8})ecially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use has tended to 
make their acquisition by the English less universal than is in the north 
that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with foreigners, and of French about the French settlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this l)ad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases which has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it from their youth, and which 
{e.g.) drew forth in orders the humorous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exemplifies 
some objure linguistic law. Hindustani %)erhs which are thus used are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the imperative into 
an infinitive. Thus to buiwwt to lugoWf to fooidlow^ to puckarow, to dumhcoWf 
to tumjoWf and so on, almost ad libitum, are formed as we have indicated.* 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are due to 
what may be most especially called the Oordoo ( Urdfi) or * Camp * language, 
being terms which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia — e.g. **The old Bukehee is an awful bahadur, but he keeps a 
first-rate bobaeheeJ* That is a sentence which might easily have passed 
without Kmark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago— perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a 
cane-blindX daroga, oordoo itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last 
century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of revenue 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Mahommedan pre- 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through w'hoin a part of these reached, us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India. Paddy, godown, compound, bankdiaU, rattan, durian, 
a-mudc, prow, and cadjan, junk, create, are some of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventiially to Indian originals, but it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few wor^ in French form, such as boutique and 
mort-de-ckim. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


* The first fire ezsinples will be found in Globs. BanOo, is imperative of ftoad-iid, 

ig^of * to lay alongside,* Ao. ; nmdMt, of jas^ld-ag^ * tooanse 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquott leeehee, ehow-ehow^ 
eumqwU, gtrueng^ &c. and (recently) For it must be noted that 

a consideonble proportion of wo^s much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin^ junk, chop, pagoda, and (as I 
believe) tyjduxm (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain Engliih words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stamp of meaning ; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, buggy, home, interloper, rogue (-elephant), tiffin, furlough, elk, roundel 
(‘an umbrella,* obsolete), pitih-poah, earth-oil, hog-deer, flying-fox, garden-houee, 
mtukrTol, nor-toester, iron-wood, long-dratoers, harking-deer, cuetaid-apple, grass- 
cutter, &c. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are maund, fooVs 
rack, hearer, cot, boy, belly-band, Penang-lawyer, buekshaw, goddees (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gadis, ‘a maiden*), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,* eagle-wood, jacihiM-copal, bobbery. Upper Roger 
(used in a correspondence given by Dairy mple, for Yuva Raja, the ‘Young 
King,* or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Isle-d-Bats (for Allah&b&d or 
Ilahdbdz as the natives often call it), hobson-jobson (see PrefaceX St. John's, 
The last proper name has at least three applications There is St. John*s ** 
in Quzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsee immigration in the 
8th century ; there is another “ St. John*8 ** which is a corruption of Shang- 
Chuang, the name of that island off the southern coast of China whence the 
pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St. John*s Islands*’ near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
Fvla-Sikogang. 

Yet again we liave hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
simkin, port-shrdh, brandy-pdnl, aptl, rasid, tumlet (a tumbler), gilds glass,' 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdri, lumber-ddr, jail-khdna, botile-1hdna% 
buggy-khdna, ‘et omne quod exit in* khdna, including gyml^na^ a very 
m^em concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘accrued as additions to the English language*: “Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint^ of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed w’ords refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them 
fumidi allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifureatioD, 
t.«. on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnaoos nomenclatars for a laigs umbrella. It represents 

the Port fosibrcro/ 
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entirely diverse. In sucli cases it may be Uiat, tbougb tbe use of the word 
originiud from one of the sources, the existence of the other has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of this is 6oy, in its application to a native servant To this 
application have contribute both the old English use of boy (analogous to 
that of puer, tarpon, Knahe) for a camp-servant, or for a slave, and the Hindl- 
Marftthl hh^ the name of a caste which has furnished palanquin and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The habitual 
use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the ^ores of India (e.y. b&y de iomhreroy hiy d^aguoOy 
h&y dspalanquy)f shows that the earliest source was the Indian one. 

Oooly^ in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of inferior 
labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentilOf that of the KolU, a hill-people of Giizerat and the Western Qhats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is perplexed by other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word kglij in common use, signifying * daily hire or wages,’ which H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call cooly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, kol is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is kaleh^ *a male slave, a bondsman.’ Khol is, in Tibetan 
alsO) a word for a slave or servant 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from itagnum, whence Sp. estane, old Fr. estatig, old Eng. and Lowland Scotch 
etank, Port, tanque, till we And that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkd in Quzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. Defr4m4ry, a distinguished scholar) from the Pars, bardmada, * a pro- 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a ])Ossible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beaines (who was evidently unacquainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) w'ith inappropriate derison, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit w'ord baranda, portico.’ On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern \vorks. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda, os used in England and France, 
was imported from India, %.e. from the u.soge of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India {Roteiro do Viariem de Vasro da Gama, 
written by one of the expedition of 1497X confirmed by the Hispano-Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcalk, printed in 1505, preclude the jio&sibility of 
its bv. viiig been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhizophora. But we learn from 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, tliat the namo mangle was 
applied oy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier, and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove* 


* Mr. Skeat’i Etgm. DieL does not contain maMgrove. [It will be found in his Concise 
Etymologieal Diet. ed. 1901.] 
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The words hearer^ mate^ eotwal^ partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as niay be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word sliould be said as to the orthc^phy used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-Englisli spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupt^, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following ** Nota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the better 
understand why a German critic of a 1x>ok of mine, once upon a time, re- 
marked upon the etioat schwankende yulitche OrtJiographie. Indeed it is 
difficult, it never will forme be possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
sympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o’-the-Wisp into such bogs os the use in English composition of 
tvpdhi and jangal^ and verandah — nay, 1 have not only heard of hagi^ but 
have recently seen it— instead of the good English words * sejiGy,* and ‘jungle,* 
‘ veranda,* and * buggy,* my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahratta, Mahratti^ I suppose I must apologize (though 
something is to 1)0 mid for it), Mardthi having established itself as ortliodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST 


1. Appended to the Boteiro da Vasco 
da Ouu (see Book-list, p. xliii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their corresponding word in the Lingua 
<U Calieut, i.e. in Blalay&lam. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, &c., du 
i^ieur da .la Bonllaya-la-Gons (Book-list, 
p. zxzii.), is an KxpliaUion, de ptmieun 
fMoCt- dont Vintelligence ett nkestairt ok* 
LeeUmr (pp. 27). 

3. r Fear’s New Account (Book-list, 
p. xzziv.) has an Index Explanatory^ in- 
elttdiiw Proper Namee^ Namee off Thingt, 
and Aamei Penone (12 pages). 

4. “Indian VooabnlaiTp to which is 
prefixed the Forms of Impeachment.” 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 


OF GLOSSARIES. 


5. “An Indian Olossazy, consisting of 
some Thousand Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Bobarts, Lieut., Ac., of the 3rd Regt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray A Highley, ^eet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. “A Diotionaiy of Kohammodan 

Law. Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hincloo, and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the leadii^ 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustaluk dec. By 8. 

Bousioan. London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-287). Also ed. 1805. 


* 'Buggy* of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
Orientals. I call js/wy, yaapA, end veranda, good English words ; and so 1 regard them, 
just as good SB alligtiior, or kmrrifane, or eanoe, or Jehtealem artichoke, or ckeivot. What 

woold my friends think of mUiog these ia English books os dagorlo, and Anniom, 
and esaee, vadgiratoU, end Munffuf 
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7. OlOMtiy preptred for the Fifth 
Bepoit (see Book-lut, p. xuiv.), by Sir 
QbArlei WiUdnB. This ia dated in the 
preface '*£. 1. House, 1813." The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1880. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Btngal 
Bagnlationi, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir 0. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary " Oloiia^ of 
Indian Tormi,'’ drawn up at the E. I. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page '*for Sumestions and Additions," 
was circulated in India, intended os a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
oiroulation of No. 9. was “ Snpplement 
to the OloaaaiT of Indian Tenna, 
A-J." By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arran^ed, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot's notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Boainei, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, under the title of **Hemoin on 
the Folk-Lore and Diatribntion of the 
Baooa of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of " (the 
above). 2 vole. 8vo. TrUbner, 1869. 

11. To '^Horloy’e Analytical Di^of 
all the Reported Cases decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature iii India," 
Voi. I., 1850, there is appended a 
**GloBsai 7 of Native Terms used in the 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In *^Wanderiagi of a Pilgrim" 
(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

18. "The Sllah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used in Business in India," By 
CDmrloa Philip Brown. of the Madras 
Civil Servieo, ke. Madras, 1852. ' Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. **A aiNiazy of Judicial and 
Bivinno Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hinddstdni, Sanskrit, Hindi, Beng^, 
Uriyd, Mardthi, Ousarilthi, Teliin, Rar- 
ndt^ Tdmil, Mmlffiam, and other Ian- 
guitfes. By H. H. Wili^ M.A., F.R.S., 
Boden Prmessor, Ac.” London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 586, besides copious Index). 


15. A -useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has iHien used by me and is quoted in 
the present Globs, as "Calcutta Glossary." 
But I have not boon able to trace it again 
80 as to give the proper title. 

16. CeylonoBO Vocabulary. See Book- 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kaehahri Technicalitios, or A 
Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
Genera), in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan." By Patrick Camegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudb, 8vo. 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. "A Oloisary of Indian Tormi, 
containing many of the most important 
and Useful Indian Words Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students." Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. " A Gloaaary of Beferonca on Sub- 
jects connected with the Far East" 
(China and Japan). By H. A. OilOB. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (pp. 182). 

20. "GIomw of Vemaenlar TemiB 
used in Official Correspondence in tho 
Province of Aaiam." Shillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. ^'Aiulo-Zndian Dictionary. A 
Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English, and such English or other non- 
Indian terms as have obtained special 
mesnings in India." By George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
Ixindon, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv.~350). 

Also the following minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History 

22. In "Cambridge’! Account of the 
War in India," 1761 (Book-list, p. xxx.); 
23. In "OroM’a Voyage," V,n (Book- 
list, p. xxxv.); 24. In Carraccioli’a ” Life 
of CliTO" (Book-list, p. xxx.); 25. In 
"Bp. Hobor'a NairatiTo" (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.); 26. In Herklot’i "Qanoon-e- 
blam (Book-list, p. xxxv.); [27. In 
"Vorolit'B View of Bengal," 1/72; 28. 
" The^ Malayan Worda in Engliih,” by 
C. P. G. Scot^ reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society: New 
Haven, 1897; 29. "Manual of tho Ad- 
minlitration of the Madraa Freiidency, " 
Vol. III. Glossary, Madras, 1893. The 
name of the author of this, the meet valu- 
able book of the kind recently published 
in India, does not appear upon the title- 
page. It ii believed to be tho work of 
C. 1). Macleane: 80. A useful Gloesaryof 
Malay&lam woras will be found in Logan, 
" Manual of Malabar."] 
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NOTE R-THE INDaPORTUGUESE PATOIS 


(Bt a. C. Bumu.) 

The phonetic changes of Indo-Portugaese are few. F is substituted for p ; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker.* The vocabulary 
varies, as regards the introduction of native Indian terms, from the same 
cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 

1. All traeos of senden are Ioet--e.y. 6. The pronouna still preserve some 

we find ma poro (Mat. i. 21); tua nouu inflexions: mi; noi, nauotm; miiika, 

(Id. i. 281 ; na JUko (Id. i. 25) ; tua JUkct noiMf, Ao. ; in, ti, vouoirot ; tm, voi^ 
(Id. ii. 18) ; wa olhot (Acts, iz. 8) ; o dioM tot; Mite. Ma. elloirot, diet, tua, tuat, 

(Mat. ii. 1); 0 rep (Id. ii. 2); Asm ws lo, la. 

tinka ouvido /id. ii. 18). 6. The verb subetantive is (present) 

2. In the plural, t is rarely added ; gene- tm, (past) timka, and (sabinnctive) se^ 

rally, the plural is the same as the sin- 7. Verba are ooniugated by adding, for 

gular. the present, fe to the only form, vii^the 

8. The genitive is expressed de, infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 

which is not combined with the arucle— U Jolla; U fite; U vi. The past is formed 

f.y. eonfoTMe de o tempo (Mat. ii. 16); by adding^— e.g.ja/i//a;jd o/Aa. The 
Depoit de o morte (Id. ii. 19). future is formed by adding ter. To express 

4. The definite article is unchanged in the infinitive, per is added to the Portu- 

the plural: como o ditcipulot (Act^ ix. guese infinitive deprived of its r. 


* Unfortunately, the translators of the Indo-Portuguese New Testament have, as 
much as possible, preserved the Portuguese orthography. 




NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the publication 
quoted ; but as the date of the compontton, or of the use of the word in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or the edition in 
which it appears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the woi^. But obvious doubts may some- 
times rise on this point. 

The dates of publication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Nota bene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s Hinduetani 
Dictionary. But — 

Tlie first of the three San.skrit sibilants is expressed by (i)» ^ 

Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated A, g, 
and the Arabic gutturals AA, gh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (r). This is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (t). Though it can hardly give^ 
rise to any confusion, it would have been Ix'tter to mark them by distinct 
types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having l^egun so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic ^phabet is in several cases represented 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as («). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (b) for the peculiar Tamil hard (rX elsewhere (r), and (>) for the 
Tamil and 3Ialay&lam (k) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 



LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallfttif Relation de I'Egjpte. See 
D« Baey, Silyeftre. 

Abel-Bdmmat. Nonveaux MAanffes Aria- 
tiquea. 2 vpla. 8 vo. Paris, 1829. 

Abrvn, A. de. Deae. da BUlaea, from the 
Panuuo Purtuguet. 

Abnlghaji* H. dea Mogols et des Tatarea, 
par Aboul Qhazi, with French tranal. 
07 Baron Deamaiaona. 2 vola. 8 vo. St. 
Petersb., 1871. 

Acadamy, The. A Weekly Review, Ac. 
liondon. 

Aooitai Christ. Tractado do laa Drof'na y 
Medecinaa do laa Indiaa Orientolcs. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

E. Hist. Rerum a Soc. Jeau in 

Oriente geatarum. Paris, 1572. 

Joseph de. Natural and Moral 

History of the Indies, E.T. of Edward 
Orimstone, 1604. Edited for HaK. Soc. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adama, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, Ac. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aeliail. Claudii Aeliani, Do Nature Ani- 
malium, Libri XVII. 

Ain. Ain-i-Akbail, The, by Abul Fori 
'Allami, tr. from the orig. Persian hy 
H. Blochmann, M.A. Calcutta. 1873. 
Vol. i. ; [vols. li. and iii. translated by 
Col. H. S. Jarrett ; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmann’s lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 

(Oriff.). The same. Edited in the 

origlBal Persian by H. Blochmann, 
M.X 2vol8. 4to. Calcutta, 1S72. Both 
these were printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Aitchlaon, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagement!^ and Sunnuds relating to 
Inaia and Neighbouring Countries, 8 vols. 
8 vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1870-78. 

AJaUnd-Hind. HwreillM. 

AIUtAbL Chronology of Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. C. E. Sachau (Or. Tranri. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


AlenlA, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo en letra Costellana. Salamanoo. 
1505. 

All Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Din’s in India, 
l>eing the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). London, 1S80. 

[All, Mrs Meer Hiuisan, Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1S32. 

[Allardyee, A. The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 8 vols. 1877. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Sillc Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4to. Firenze, 1863. 
Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, Ac. 2 nd ed. Revised. 
1856. 

Andriess, G. Beschrijving der Reyzen. 

4to. Amsterdam, 1670. 

Anglia Tolagoe. Authentic and Faithful 
History m that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1756. 

Annaes Maritlmos. 4 vols. 8 vo. Lisbon, 
1340-44. 

Anqnetil dn Fexroa. Le Zondavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Prelimiiiairo, Ac. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragor Chronicle of King James of. 
E.T. by the late John Forster, M.P. 
2 vols. imp. 8 vo. [London, 1883.] 
Arbnthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archivo Portuguez 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
collection published at Nova Goa, 185/ 
•^ir 

Archivio Btorico Italiano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appendice to the early volumes, 
viz. : 

(1) Relariqne di Leonardo da Ca* 

Masser sopra il Commercio 
dei Portoghesi nell’ India 
(1506). App. Toro. II. 1845. 

(2) Lettere di Giov. da EmpoU, e 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo rio (1530). App. Tom. Ill, 
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FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


Anold, Edwin. Tbm light of Alia (m told 
i^iraa by an Indian Bnddbiit). 1870. 

AaMautfd, Joioph Simoniui, Sjroi Maro* 
nita. BibliouocaOriontaliiClomentino* 
Vaticina. 3 Toll, in 4, folio. Romao, 
1719-1728. 

Ajomi AkboiT. By thii mlling art dis- 
tinguiihed quotations from tho tr. of 
^ncii Oladwin. first publishod at Gal- 
eutta in 1783. Most of tho quotations 
are from tho London odition. 2 toIs. 4to. 
1800. 


Babor. Memoirs of Zohir-od-din Mu* 
hammed Baber. Emperor of Hindustan. 
. . . TrsnsMted partly by the late John 
Leyden, Ewi., M.D., partly by William 
Erskinsl Esq., Ac. London and Edinb., 
4to. l&M, 


Baboo and other Tales, desoriptiTe of 
Society in India. Smith A Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Frinsep, 
B.C.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. First Impressions of Hindustmi. 
2to1s. 1837. 

B aden Powell. Poidab Handbook, vol. ii. 

Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 
BaUey, Nathan. Diction, Sritannicunit 
or a more Compleat Universal Etymol. 
English Diet. no. The whole Hevis'd 
and Improv'd by N. B., f>iX4\<ryer. 
Folio. 1730. 

BaiUie, N. B. E. Digest of Moohummudan 
Law applied by British Courts in India. 
2yo1s. 1806-89. 


Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. E., R.E., 
K.C.B. Priyately printed. 1882. 


Balbit Gesporo. Yioggio dell* Indie Ori- 
entsli. 12mo. Venetio, 1690. 

Baldaene, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Naauwkeurige Beschry- 
vinge van Malabar eu Choromondel, 
folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have xmod the German ed., eontsin- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
AusfUhrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost^Indiachen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
. . . benebst einer . . . Entdeckung 
der Abgotersy der Ost-Indischen Hey- 
den. . . . Fouo. Amsterdam, 1672. 


BaldetU-Boni. Storia del Milione. 2 vob. 
Fiiense, 1827. 

Baldwin, Cspt. J. H. Luge and Small 
Game of Bengal and tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cjolqpaodia of India. 

[3rd ed. London, 18860 
[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various Subjeots oonneoted with 
China. 3rded. London, 1900. 


Ball. V. Jungle life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880.] 

***■*"■ Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. 4to. Ghientia, 1782. Reprinted 
at Booricee^ 1858. 


Bdajaa Tboo, Tho. A Poem. Printed for 
private eirealation. Calcutta, 1850. 

[The author was Lt-Col. R. A. Ynle, 
9tn Lancers, who fell before Delhi, 
June 19, 1857.) 

Barbaroc losafa. Viaggio alia Tanu Ac. 
In RamnnOt tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Thna and Persia, Hak. Soc., 1873. 

N.B. — It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from on unpublished MS. 

Barbier do Mdynard, DIctlonaaIre G4qgr. 
Hist, et Litt4r. de la Perse, Ac. Ex- 
trait . . . de Yaqout. Par C. B. de M. 
Large 8vo. Paris, 1861. 

Baxbooa. A Desertion of the Coasts of 
E. Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of the 16th century. By Duarte Bar- 
boss. Transl. Ac., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Sod, 1866. 

Uabon Ed. Livro de Duarte 

Barbosa. Being No. VII. in Collec^ 
de Noticias para a Historia e Oeogratia, 
Ac. Publ. pels Academia Reu das 
Sciendas, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

— — — Also in tom. ii. of Ramusio. 


Baxretto. Relation de la Provinoe de 
Malabar. Fr. tr. 8vo. Phris, 1646. 

Originally pub. in Italian. Roma,164&» 
Baxroo, Jo5o de. Deoadas de Asia, Dos 
feitos quo os Porti^n><»>** 6seram na 
Conqiiista e Descubrimento das Tems e 
Mares do Oriente. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo., Lisboa. 1778, 
issued along^with Couto in 24 vols. 

Ihe 5rst Decad was originally printed 
in 155K the 2ad in 1663, ^ 3rd fo 1563, 
the 4th as completed by Lavanha in 
1618 (^rbosa-Mochado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
pp. 606-607, as corrected by Figaniere, 
JhVic^r. Hitt. Port, p, 160). A. B. 

In some of Bumell's quotations he 
usee the 2nd ed. of Dea. i. to iii. 
(1628), and the 1st ed. of Deo. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apparently no division 
into chapters, ana I have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations ue 
made, whenever I could ideatify the 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Buth, A. Les Religions de I’Inde. Phris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Trlibner’s Or. Series. 1882. 
Butinn, Adolf, Dr. Die VSlker dee Oest- 
lichen Asien, Studien und Reiaen. 8vd. 
Leipsig, 1866Wena, 1871. 

Baale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fhh-liiaa 
and Sung-ynn, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
China to India. Sm. 8vo. 1889. 


Baamoa, John. 
th^< 


[odem Aryan Tsmmiagee of India 
Ac. 8vola.8vb. wSHT 
— SeealsoinXuf 
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BmImb, Lt-Col. A. View of the Origin 
end Oonduot of the Wer with Tippoo 
SulUun. 4to. London, 1800. 

(MolMr, Capt Sir E. NermtiTe of the 
* Voy^e of H.M.S. Samarang, during the 
yean 1843-46, enwloyed eurr^ng the 
lelande of the Eaatem ArehipMago. 
2 Tols. London, 1846.] 

Bellaw, H. W. Journal of a Political 
Minion to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumaden. 8to. 1862. 

^ [The Races of Afghanistan, beinp^ A 

Brier Account of the Principal Nations 
inhabiting that Countn'. Calcutta and 
Tendon, 1880.] 

Bolon, Pierre, du Mans. Lea ObiMTEiloni 
de PlvaieTn Singularitds et Choaea 
memorables, trouudas en Orece, Asia, 
Iu(^,lg^^pte, Arabie, Ac. Sm. 4to. 

Bongal, DesoriptlTe Ethnology of, by Col. 
xL T. ^Iton. Folio. Calcutta, 1872. 

Bonnl Annual, or Literary Keepsake, 
1831 '82. 

Bengal OUtnaxy. Calcutta, 1848. This 
was I believe an extended edition of De 
Rosario’s ' Complete Monumental Regis- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benaoni, OirOlamo. I'he Travels of, 
(1642-66), orig. Venice, 1572. Tr. and ed. 
bji^Admiral W. H. Smyth, Hak. Soc. 

[BonieaiUf, J. Voyage to China, includ- 
ing a Visit to the Bombay Pr^dency. 
2vo1s. London, 1850.] 

Beaohl, Padre. See Qooroo Paiamarttaii. 

(BtTorid|;o, H. The District of Bakaraanj, 
its ^tory and Statistics. London, 1876.] 

Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 
By Burgeon Bannia, M.D. 1866. 

Bizd’a Chiiarat. The Political and Statisti- 
cal History of Guurat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tir. Fund. 8vo.^ 1835. 

Bird. Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Ooldan Chanonaaa, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 

Biid’a Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
IsabeflaB. 2vols. 1880. 

Biidwood (Sir) Georgy C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 


Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

[ Report on The Old Records of the 

India OfRce, with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices. S^nd Reprint. 
London, mi. 

[ and Foster, W. The First Letter 

Book of the East India Company, 
1600-10. London, 1808.] 

[Blaekar, Lt-Col. V. Memoir of the British 
Army in India in 1817-10. 2 vols. 

London, 1821. 

(Blanfnd, W. T. The Fauna of British 
India: Mammalia. London, 1888-01. 

BluMDArtlL Ferd. Yoaahnlar einselner 
Ansdrtteka luid Radensartan, welche 
darn Bpaaiiehan der Philippinaohea la- 


seln e^nthttmlich sind. Druck von-Dr. 
Karl Rckert in Leitmerita 1882. 
Blrtaav, Padre D. Raphael. Voeabulario 
Poiti^ez Latino^ Aulico, Anatomica 
Arohitectonico, (and so on to Zoologioo) 


2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocairo. DacAda 13 da Historia da India, 
composta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon). 1876. 

Booairo. Detailed Report (Portugese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India, MB. transcript in India 
Office. Qeog. Dept, from B.M. Sloano 
MSS. No. 107, fol. 172 mjq. Date 1644. 

Bobharfei Hiaroaoioaa. In vol. i. of C^m 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogla. See Karkhaa’i Tlbat. 

Boilaan, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tonr through the Western States of 
Bajwaraiiri885. 4to. Calcutta, 1887. 

BoIdMuala, Oulielmus de. Itiaaf^nm 
in the TheaaHrut of Caatrus, 1604. t. 
pt. ii. p. 05, also in ed. of same by 
Banuue, 1725, iv. 837; and by C. L. 
Orotetend in ZeiUehr^X des Histor. 
Vereins filr Nieder Sachsen, Johrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1856. 

Bolt Ponglf, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8va 

18m7 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portimuese concerning it, from the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

[Bond, E. A. Speeches of the Manager and 
Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 vols. London, 18W-61.] 

Bonganii, Ooota Drt dor Fkaneoa. Folio. 
Hanoviae, 1811. 

Bontlni, Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medio. 
Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. Printed 
with PifO, q.v. 

[Bom, B. C. Tlie Hindoos as they are : A 
Description of the Manners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

BooqnoJo das PbssessOes, Ac. See p. 8095. 

[BomU, J. A. C. Bfanual of the Nellore 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botolho. SimSo. Tombo do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a part of the 
Bubiidioo, q.v. 

Bourohlor, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months* Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 

BowTing, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Elam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1867. 

Boyd, Hngh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, Ac. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1796. 

Brian, H. Cities of Oujarashtra; their 
^Wfaph; “ - 


Topography and History Illnstiated. 
4toV^B<nbay, 1849. 
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i FIrlfhte. H. of the Rim of the 
ahomedon Power in India. Trans* 


[Bniteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Oidoutta. 
8nled. Galoutta, 1857. 


lated from the Orw. P«mn of Bfahomed [Bvyen, Rst. W. Recollections of Northern 
Kasim Finshta. Bjr John Bnggs, ^ut- India. London, 1848.] 

Cdl. Madras Armj. 4 toIs. 8vo. 1829. 


[BrindkllUUl, A. The Rifle in Cashmere : A 
Narratire of Shooting Expeditions. 
London, 1882.] 

Brooki, T. Weights, Moasures, Exchanges, 
Ac., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 
BrOMlMt Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rue 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 8vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 
Broughton, T. D. Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. [New ed. London, 1892.] 
Bmoe's Annmla. Annals of the Honourable 
E. India Coimxmy. (1800 1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Eiq., M.P., F.R.8. 8 toIs. 
4to. 1810. 


Cadamoato, Lnisde. NaTOga^ Prlmoixa. 
In Collecfflo de Notioias of the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rer. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
CmnparatlTe Orammar of the Dra- 
vidian or South Indian Family of lun- 



Caldwell, Right Rot. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tlime- 
Telly. Madras, 1881. 

■ — Dr. R. (now Bishop). Laetares on 

TianeTelly Mlaeioiia. 12mo. London. 
1857. 


Bragaeh Be^ (Dr. Henry). Hist, of &ypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments. E.T. 2nd ed. 2 tols. 1881. 

Bnehaiiaa, Claudius, D.D. Chiiatlan Be- 
aearehea in Asia. ‘11th ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Bwehanan Hamllto, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges Raver and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also are Baoteni India. 

[Baehaaaa, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey . . . through . . . 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . . Ao. 
8vols.4to. 1807.] 

Bunkhaidt, J. L. See p. 816a. 

Buke, The Writfaga and Correspondenoe 
of thd Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 rols. 8to. 
London, 1852. 

Bomaii, The : His Life and Notions. By 
ShwayYoe. 2to1s. 1882. 

Bnmee, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 

Svols. 2nded. 1885. 

[BunieA J. A Visit to the Court of Soinde. 
London, 1881.] 

Bunenf, JSurtne. Introduction h I'His- 
toire du Benddhieme Xndiea. (VoL i. 
alone published.) 4ta 1844. 

BortOBi Chpt R. F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 8 vols. 1B55-68. 

[ Memorial Edition. 2 vols. Londtm, 

1898.] 

Beiiide, or the Unhappy Volley. 2 

vols. 1861. 


Oa* HAMer. Rolaaone di IJonardo in 
AnhlTlo Bterloo Itallaao, q.T. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account of the 
War In India between the English and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1780). 4to. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical PooMssions in 
Malayan India. 1805. 

Camflei, Luis de. Oa Lnaladaa. Folio ed. 
of 1720, and Paris ed., 8to., of 1847 
are thoM used. 

[Campbell, Maj.-Oen. John. A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years' Service 
among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan. 
London, 1864. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forest Rai^^er. 
London, 1858.] 

Capmai^, Ant. Memoriae Hiet sobre la 
Manna, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona. 
4to1s. 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Oardim, T. Relation de la Province du 
Japan, du Malabar, Ac. (trad, du 
Pbrtug.). Tournay, 1645. 


[Caiw, W. H. The Good Old Dm of 
Honble. John Company. 2 vols. mmla. 


CariettI, Fkinoeeee. Bagtonamentl di~ 
FiorentinoL sopra le com da lul vednte 
ne’ snoi vWi. 6ce. (1594-1606). First 
yuWs hed in %enM, 1701. 2 vole, in 


Gaaegy, Patrick. See Ltd qf Olomarui. 
CarplBi, JoannM de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lomm, ed. by D'Avemc, in Reeneil de 


BindBrnrlelted. 2vola 1877. 

Cameene. Of Ltuiadat, Englished 

by R. F. Barton. 2 vds. 1880. And 
2 vols. of life and Goramentary, 1881. 

Oea and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

[ The Book of the Thousand Nights 

and a Night, translated from the Arabic 
^ Oapt. Sir R. F. Burton, edited bv L. 
C. Sastthem. 12 vols. London, IM.] 

BnahigiM^ tenia quae extent 


Gdographie, tom. Iv. 1887. 

CannoeiolL C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
8vo. No date (o. 1785). 

It is not certain who wrote this 
Ignobla book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

flaatawhiilai Fernlo Lopes de. Htstoria 
do desoohrimento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appsaiud at 
Gbimbm, 351-1561 (in 8 ^ 4to end 
foBo), luprinted at Lisbon in 
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1888 (8 rob. no. 4to). This iMt cd. 
is QSta in quotations of ths Port, text 
CnstanhMa wss the 6rst writor <m 
Indian affairs (ffar&oM JtfacAado, Bild. 
Lunt,, ii. p. 30. See also Fujantiret 
BiUiogmpkia I/ist. Port., jpp. 165-167). 

Ha wont to Goa in 152&^ and died in 
Portugal in 1589. 

Castaflsdn. The First Books of the His- 
torie of the Discouerie and Conquest of 
the East Indies. . . . Tmnsld. into 
English by N. L.(itchfield), Gentlemen. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian word^ and his 
Tersion is very loose, compering it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the ed. 
of 1883. It is possible, however, that 
Litchfield had toe first ed. of tbe first 
book (l.'ifil) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1664. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 
Yule, Hax. Soo. 8vo. 2 vole. (Con- 
tinuously paged.) 1866. 

[Catron, F. F. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 

CaTwagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur. Beminis- 
oencsa of an Indian Ofiicial. 8vo. 1884. 

Ceylonese Voeahnlaty. list of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
CorresTOndence and other Documents. 
Printed by order of the Government. 
Colombo, June 1868. 

[Chamberlain, B. H. Thiim Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan. 3rd ed. London, 
1898.] 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edL 
tions are quoted, *.g. Amsterdam, 4 vole. 
4to, 178.5 ; by Longlhs, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

ChaxBoek’s Hist, of Karine Arshiteotnre. 
2 vols. 1801. 

Charter!. Ac., of the East India Company 
(a vol. in India Office without date). 

Chandeir, Baron Stan. Aper^ our les Mon- 
noies Russes, Ac. 4to. St. P4tersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Cherers, N. A. A Monuolof Medical Juris- 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, R. A Dietlonaiy of the Fall 
Language. 1876. 

Chitty,S. C. TheCeylenOaMtteer. Cey- 
1611, 1834. 

Chow Chew, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in Indio, Ac., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. 2 vols. 1M7. 

deia da Leen, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hax. Soo. 1864. 

Cl a f**, Cept. H. W., R.E. Translation of 
the Mima of Nizfiml. Lon- 

don, 1881. 

QaviiO. Itineraire de rAmbossode Espo- 
gnole k SamaNonde, in 1403-1406 (ori- 
ginal Spanish, with Russian version by 
1. Sresnevevaky). St Petersburg, 1881. 
— Embassy of Ruy Oonsolas de, to 
the Court of Timonr. E.T. by C. 
Maikbani. HAK.Soa 1869. 


Cleghom, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of S. Indio. 8vo. 1861. 

Coast of Comnaiidel : Rmlations for the 
Hon. Comp. 'a Block Troops on the. 
1787. 

CobamiTias, Tesoro de la Lengus Castellana 
o Espoflolo, oompvosto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Codu, Richard. Diary of , Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maimde Thompson, 
2 vols. H.VK. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. Pinto. 

Colehrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his Essays^ by his 
son. Sir E. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Brahmo Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and life in the Theistio 
Churches of India. London, 1876 

CoUiagWOOd, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
8vo. 1868. 

Colomb{ Gapt. R.N. Slave-catching in tho 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1873. 

Colonial Papon. See Bainshniy. 

Competition-wallah, Letten of a (by O. 0. 
Tnvelyan). 1864. 

Comj^l^ Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 

Conti, Nicolo. iSee Poggins ; also seelndia 
in the XVth Centnzy. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Mishmee Hills, an 
Account of a Journey mode in an 
Attempt to penetrate ThiW from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. London, 1878.] 

Oordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 18w. 

Comwallia, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by C. Roes. 3 
vols. 1859. 

CoRoa, Oaspar, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon— 4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1868-1864. 
Tbe author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512; and at on 
early date began to make notes for his 
history. 'Jlio latest year that he men- 
tions as having in it written a part of 
hb history is 1561. The date of Us 
death is not known. 

Most of the ouotatioos from Come, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
ore from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, howeve^ token from *"Hie 
Thxaa Voyages of vasoo da Oama and 
his Viceroyiuty, from the Lendas da 
India of Gaspar Correa," by the Hoo. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). Hax. Soo. 1869. 

Ooiyali T. Orndltlos. Reprinted from 
the ed. of 1611. 8nils.8vo. 1776. 
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MU Tomba, Maroo. Pabliahtd bj D« 
Ottbanifttis. Flormoa, 1878. 

MUYalU»FMro. Tiaolde , 

lagrino, dascritti, d* lui madaaimo in 
Lattere FamilUri . . . (1614 • 1626). 
Onjriniilly publidied at Romo, 1650-53. 

fto Edition quoted ia that publiahed 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843. 2 Tola, in amall 8vo. 

[ From the O.E. Tr. of 1664, by 

O. Haven. 2 vole. ed. by E. Grey. 
Hak.Soc. 1891.] 

Mien. Relation de riaqniaitioii do Ooa. 

1688. Also E.T., Hulf, 1812. 

Do Monfart, H. An Exact and Curioua 
Survey of all the Eaat Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio. 
1615. (A wocthleaa book.) 

Do Morga, Antonio. Tho Philippine 
Islanda, od. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak.Soc. 1868. 

[Donnya, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
BritiRh Malaya. London, 1894.] 

Do Orta, Garcia. See Oarda. 

Do 8acy, Silvoatre. Ghreatomathie Arabe. 

2nd ed. 3 vole. Paris, 1826*27. 
Dodd^ P. Ipolito. MS. tranaoript of 
his Narrative of a roaidence in l^bet, 
Mongi^ to the Hakluyt Society. 

Diecionario della Ijencua CaatoUana cora- 
puesto por r.Vcadomia Real. 6 vula. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

DictT. of Words used in the Eaat Indiot. 

2nd ed. 1805. (List of Gloesariea, No. 6.). 
Dies, Friedrich. Etjrmoloflaehos WOrtor- 
hueh dor Romaniscbon ^rachen. 2tc. 
Attsgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 
Dilomina, Tho. (A novel, by Col. O. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vole. 1875. 
Dipavanoo. Tho Dipavamso: edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Diplomi Ambi. See Amorl. 

Dirom. HanatiTO of the Campaign in 
India which terminated tho War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D’Obiaon, Baron C. Hist, dos Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Dom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re- 

K 'nt of old Italian version, by A. 
moll. 1881. 

Also Mtin in Orynaoue, Novus Orbis. 
Dorr Bennhard. Hilt, of the Afghani, 
transluted from tho Pemian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 

Doiabhai Framii. Hist, of the Panii. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Doetoyefhki, 1881. Serp.8835. 

Doodaif Ro^. Caratairs. Chtnose-English 
Dictionary Of tho Vernacular or Spoken 
Languji^ of AiUcy* Imp* 8vo. Lon- 

[DoogliS, J. Bombay and Weitom India. 
2 vole. London, 189A] 


Dowaon. &e Elliot. 

Doiy and Engelmann. Oloeaaire dee Mots 
upagnols et Portiumis derives do 
r Arabe, par R. D. et W. H. F. 2nd od. 
Leide, 1M9. 

Ooiteriingen. Verklarende Lijst 

der Nodorlandacho Woorden die mit hot 
Arabach, Hebreouwach, Chaldeeuwach, 
Persiach, en Turkaoh afkomstig ain, 
door A. Dosy. S' Qravonhage, 18^. 
(Tract.) 

Supplement aux Dictionnaires 

Arabes. 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompaased bv Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc. 1866. 
Drummond, R. Illustrations of the G^m* 
matical parts of Guzarattee, Mahrattee, 
Md Languages. Folio. Bom- 

Dry LeaTOi from Young Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. EastwidO- 1849. 

Dubois, Abbe J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, Ac., of the People of Indio. 
E.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 

[Duffsrin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India. New edition. 
London, 1890.) 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 
Indies. London, 1780. 

Du Tortre, P. Hist. Gdnerale des Antilles 
Uabitees (lar les Francois. Paris, 1667. 

I Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of. By Mont- 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. nnuicis 
Budhanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffusa titled-page I) 3 
vols. 8vo. 1838. 

Edboee of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Buateed. 

'' Calcutta, 1882. [3rded. Calcutta, 1897.] 

I [Eden, Hon. E. Up the Country. 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, K. A. Hint, of Ttaua/le, Ac. K. 
Juggc. Small 4to. 1577. 

Edrisi. Odogmpbio. (Fr.Tr.)par Amed4e 
Jaubert. 2 vols. 4to. raris, 1836. 
(Soc. de G4ogr. ) 

[Edwardes, Major H. B. A Year on tbe 
Punjab Frontier. 2 vols. London. 1851. 

[Egerton, Hon. W. An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Indian Anus, being a Oaasifted 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum. Lon- 
don, 1880.] 

Elgin, Lonl. Letters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872- 

Elliot. Tho Hist of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited fron. the PmUi. 
Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, K.CB., by 
Prof. John Doweon. 8 vols. 8vo. 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins of S. India, be- 
longing to the new ed. of Numismata 
Orientalia. Not yet iimsd (Nov. 1865). 
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Elphinitone, The Hon. Monnt-Stemurt, 
Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Blphiniione, The Hon. Mount -Stewart. 
Aoconnt of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8to. 1839. 
Emenon Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir .Tames. 2 vols. 
8vo. [3^ ed. 18.')9.] 4th ed. 1860. 
Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Ttal^no, (j.v. 

Eradla. .See Oodinho. 

Evelyn, John, E.si}., F.R.S., Tho Diary of, 
from 1641 to 170.5-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 


Fahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. Ban&ros (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria y Soma (Manoel). AalaPortuAueaa. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

E.T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favxe, P. Dietionnaire Malais- Francis o*t 
Fran^ais-Malais, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Jose^. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federid (or Fedrici). Viagi^o do M. Cesare 
de F.— neir India Orientalo et oltra 
ITndia. In Venetia, 1687. Also in 
vol. hi. of Kamusio, ed. 1606. 

Ferinuon. A Dictionary of the Hindustan 
^nguage. 4to. liondon, 1773. 

Feignaeon, James, D.C.L., F.R.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Fenrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, ann Beloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

Fifth Beport from tho Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E.I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. lioiden, 1876. 

Firifehta, Bcott’e. FerishU’s H. of the Dek- 
kan from tho great Mahomroedan Cou- 

2 uests. Tr. by. Capt. J. Scott. .2 vols. 
to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

Briggi’i. See Briggi. 

FUoonrt, Hist, de la Grande isle llada- 
coniposde par le Sieur de. 4to. 


Fltlokiger. See Hanbnry. 

Foueoa, Dr. J. N. da. Hiat. and Archmo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forhea, A. Kinloch. &eBAaH41A. 


[Forbea, Capt. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its Perale, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. Lon- 
don, 1878.] 


Forbea, Gordon S. Wild life in Canara 
and Gan jam. 1885. 

Forbea, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. 
4to. 1813. [2nded. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Forbes, H. O. A Natunlist’a Wanderings 
in the Indian Anshii^lago. 1885. 

Forbes Watson's Nomenclature. A Li.st of 
Indian Products, Ac., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., Ac. Part XL, largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[ Tho Textile Manufactures and the 

Costumes of the People of India. Lon- 
don, 1866. J 

Foireat, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

tho Hergui Archipelago, Ac., by , 

Esq. 4to. fjondon, 1792. 

Voyage to New Guinea and Ujo 

MoIucciiM from Balnmbangan, 1774-76. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed. London, 1899.] 

Fonwth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
MisMon to Yarkund in 1873. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in tho Punjab. Lahore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. The Francis Letters, ed. 
by ^ata Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
vols. London, 1901.] 

Fraser, James Baillio. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Hiro&T& Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[ The Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

London, 1830.] 

FTere, Miss M. Deccan Da3fS, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionardo. Vioggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed. altri. nrenze, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanns. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters ; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
And ‘finished 1681. Folia London, 
1698. 

No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fnllarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 

Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
Sdjour k Constantinople^ 1672-73. An- 
notd par Ch. Schefer. 2 vols. 8va 
Paris, 1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E.T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. 1863. 

Garcia. CoUcqnios dos Simples e Drogas 
e Cousas Medecinaes da India, e atisi de 
Algumas Fruotai aohadas nella . . . 
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ooiupostos pclo Doiitor Oftreia da Orta. 
Phvsico del Rui Joao 3**. 2. edir.^o. 

Liaboa, 1872. 

(Printed nearly pa^e for page with the 
original edition, which was printed at 
Goa by Jofiu de Krcdem in 1563.) A 
most valuable liook, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Oardn da Taaay. Particularit^s de la Rc- 
li|goa Miisulmane duns I'lnde. Paris, 

Oardan, In mj Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2ndod. 1878. 

Gamiar, Francis. Voyaga d’Ezploration 
on Indu-Chine. 2 vols. 4to and tao 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Oildamaiatar. .Scripiomm Arabum dc 
Rebus Indicia Loci et Opuscula Inodita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Gilaa, Herbert A. Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

. See List of Glosmriet. 

Gill, Captain William, 'llie River of 
Golden Sand, The N<arrativo of a 
Journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Hurrauh. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
[Condensed ed., London, 1883.] 

Glaig, Rev. G. R. Mem. of Warren Hast- 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

See Hnnro. 

GloifOgrajAia, by T. B. (Blount). Folio 

Gmalin. Raisa durch Siberien. 1773. 

Godii^o da Eradia, Malaca, L'Indo Mori 
dionale et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

n »he de, reproduit et traduit par 
anssen. 4to. Bruxelles, 1882. 
Gooroo Fararmattan, writtten in Tamil by 
P. Beschi ; E.T. by Babington. 4to. 1822. 
Gonvaa, A. de. lornada do Arcebispo do 
Goa, D. Frey Aloixo de Menezes . . . 
quando foy as Serras do Malabar, Ac. 
Sm. folio. Coimbra, 1606. 

[Govar, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India. .M.adras, 1871.] 

Govinda Simanta, or the Histoiy of a 
Bengal Rdiyat. By the Rev. Lil Behdri 
Day, Chin.surah, imngal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grainger, James. The Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 
Gramatica Indoatana. Ronaa, 1778. 

See p. 417A 

Grand Master, The, or Adventu.’'ca of Qui 
Hi, by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tains of doggerel, begotten by the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Grant, Colesworthy. Rural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England . (The author died in 
Calcutta, 1883.] Largu Svu. ISGO. 
Grant, Gen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1857-58. London, 1873. 


Grant-Duff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes .of 
an Indian .Journey. 1876. 

Qraathad, Hervov. Ijetters written during 
the Siege of fjdhi. 8vo. 1858. 

[Gribble. J. D. B. Manual of Cuddapab. 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grienon, O. A. Bihar Peasant Life. Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 

[Grigg, H. I-t. Manual of the Nilngiri Dis- 
trict. Mndrn.s, 1880.J 

Grocneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Ac. From Chinese sources. 
Ikitiivia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
Ac. Ac. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

I'he first edition seems to have been 
oub. in 1766. t have never seen it. 
[The 1st ud., of which I possess a copy, 
is riated 1757.1 

(Growse, F. S. Mathur^, a District .Memoir. 
3rd o<l. Allahabad, 1883.] 

Querreiro, Fernan. Relacion Annual de 
las cosas que ban hecho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . en (1)600 y (11601, 
traduzida de Portugiicz par (\>laco. 
Sq. 8vo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Guudert, Dr. Malay&lam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 

Haafher, M. J. Voyageedana la Peninsula 
Occid. de Tlndc et dans Tile de Coilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vole. 
8vo. Paris, 1811. 

[Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
I>yeing in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudb. Allahabod, 1896.] 

Hadley. See under Moore, The, in the 
Glossarv. 

! Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictir)narium Malaico-lAti- 
imm et Latino-.MalAiciiin. Roraoe, 1631. 

HaJJi Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1835 and 

1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 4to. 
D/ndun, 1776. 

Hall, Fitz Edward. Modern English, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Capmin. A New 
Account of the East Indies. 

7'he original publication (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at liMinbuigh, 1727 ; again pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota- 
tions are from both ; they differ to a 
small eztent in the pagination. [Many 
of the references have now been checked 
with the edition of 1744.] 
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HmlltOli, Walter. Hindmtui. Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Inscrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820. 

Hammer -Pargitall, Joseph. Oeschichte 
derOoldenen Horde. 8vo. Pesth, 1840. 

Haalmxy and Fldekigar. Pharmacogra- 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
lliere has been a 2nd ed. 

Hanwayi Jonas. Hist. Aoc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of TtaTels, Ac. 4 vole. 4to. 
1763. 

[Haiconrt, Capt. A. F. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 

Eaid7, Bevd. Spence. Manual of Bud* 
in its Modem Development. 

The tiUe-pege in my copy says 1860, 
hut it was fiiet published in 1853. 

Bairinartoii, J. H. Elementary Analxaii 
oftee Laws and Rsepilations enacted by 
the O.-O. in C. at F^rt William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Martin. Eaiaja on the ^red 




Language, Writings, and Religion of 
theParsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Hawirt, Daniel, M.D. Ou- en Ondeigang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawhto. The Hawlcins* Voyages. Hax. 
Soc. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Bp. Ranald. NaximtiTe of a 

Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. Srd ed. 3 vols. 1878. 

But meet of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

BedgWt DUiy of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
^William, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
tranaoription, by date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hax, Soc. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Hax. Soc. 1886.] 

Helm, V. KnltDnftuixeii und Hanathiere 
in ihren Uebermng aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien so wie in das 
Ubrige Europe. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

BeidiB, T. Vervoerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Ttewela into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
A::Lbor. Folios 1638. Also 8rd ed. 1665. 

Heiklots, G. B. Qeaoon-e-IsUm. 1832. 
2nded. Madras, 1863. 

Heflin, Peter. Cosmognphie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

Hone. Benjamin. Thtete on India. 4to 

isk 

Hddgee, William. TravelB in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1708. 

[HeVtsW. A Monogra^ on Trade and | 
Manufaetures in Horthera India, i 
Loeknow. 1880.] 

Ttmeefak 1848. 


Holland, Philemon. The Historie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Historie of C. PliniTi Secvndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 

Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Hiitorieal 
Brents Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, Ac. 
Parti. 2nded. 1766. Part II. 1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Madraq, Mysore, and the Sooth 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. Ix>ndon, 1844.] 

Honb^h'i India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Hontman. Voyage. See Bpiolborgen. I 
believe this is in the same collection. 

Hne et Oabet. Bonronirs d’un V^age 

dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 

r ndant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 

vole. 8vo. Paris 1850. [E.T, by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 
[Bdgel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jends. London, 1845. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 

Ixindon, 1885.] 

Hnlsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1628. 
Hnmlyftn. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or, Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1832. 

Hnmboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. .3 vols. 4to. mrlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 6vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationiim, 
2 vols. 4to. OxoD., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or.^Tr. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 


[Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Pan jab 
Ethmigraphy. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Baitbar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . . . 
bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ. Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 
2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batata. Voyages d'Ibn Baton tah, 
Tezte Arabs, acoomjmgnd d’une 
Traduction par C. De Fremery et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Socidtd Asi- 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 

Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Tr. from the Arabic by Baron MoGuckin 
de Slane. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842-71. 
Tndte. in the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ao. 
Edited by R. H. Migor, Esq., F.S.A. 
Uax.800. 1857. 

AdmlnistmtilMl of Lord Ellen- 
boroogh. Ed. by Lord Colohester. 8vo. 
1874. 
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Indian Antiqnary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Reaearch. 4to. Boipbay, 1872, and 
•uoeeeding years till now. 

Indian yocalraUnr> See List of Oiotsarifs. 

IntrtaM of a Nabob. By H. F. Thompson. 
See under Nabob in Glossary. 

Isidori Hianalonais Opera. Kolio. Paris, 
ICOl. 

Itm, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, Ac. 4to. London, 
1773. 

Jaeqnemont Victor. Correspondanoa avec 
sa Famille, Ac. (1828-32). 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 

(English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 

Jagor, F. Ost-Indische Handwork und 
Oewerbe. 1878. 

Jahanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Archdologie Nayale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, IMO. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Ruridall, Es<i. Hak. See. 1850. 

Janio, P. (S.J.). Rerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. 12mo. Colon iae, 
1615-16. 

JenUns, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon's Birds. The Binis of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, Ac. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

Mammals. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnson, D. Sketches of Field Sjiorts as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, 1822.] 

Joinrille, Jean Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
Louis, Ac. Texte et Trad-, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly. Largo 8vo. Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of Sir William. By 
Lord Teignmouth. Grig, ed., 4to., 1804. 
That quoted is— 2nd ed. 8vo., 1807. 

Jordanus, Friar, Mirabilia DcscripU 
(c. 1828). Hak. Soc. 1863. 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 



Julien, Stanislas. See Ptlerins. 

Kaempfar Engelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civile et Ecclesiastique du Japon. Folio. 
LaHaye. 1729. 

— Am. Ezot. Amosnitatum Exoti- 
carum . . . Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engolberto Kssmpfero, D. Sm. 4to. 
Lemgoviss, 1712. 


Khoseh Abdulknireem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

B^inlooh, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Kinneir, John Macdonald. Oeogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 

[Kipling, J. L. Boast and Man in India, 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animids 
in their Relations with the People. 
London, 1892.] 

Kiroher, A than. China Monumentis. Ac. 
Illustrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1^7. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepaul, 
4to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Blagasin Asiatique. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Kusiilbaah, 'rhe (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 

La Croie, M. V. Hist, du Christianiame 

des Index. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. E.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Bousse, Dictionnairo Universel du 
XIX* Sihcle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 

Lane's Modem Egyptians, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 

Do., od. 1 vol. 8vo. 1860. 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

[Le Fanu, H. Manual of the Salem District. 
2 vols. Mad rail, 1883.] 

Leland, 0. G. Pidgin-E^lish Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 

[Leman, G. D. Manunl of the Oanjam 
District. Madras, 1882.J 

Lembranqa de Cousns da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Bubeidioe, q.v. 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Cum{Miny. (Tract.) 1750. 

Letters of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 

Letters from Madras during the years 1836- 
1839. By a Ijsdy. [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland.'j 1843. 

Lettrss Edifiantes ct Curieusos. 1st issue in 
34 Kccueils. 12nio. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 

Leunclavlus. Annalos Sultanorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio od. 1650. 

An earlier cd. 4to. Francof. 1588, in 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 
Scaligor. 

Lewin, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How 1 helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

[ The Wild Races of South-Eastern 

India. London, 1870.] 

Leydon, John. Poetical Remains, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. 

(Burnell has quoted from a reprint at 
Calcutta of the Life, 1823.) 
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Ufi In th* XoftwIL by tn Bi-CiTilian. 

2to1i. 8to. 187^ 

Ui^t of Jbdo, or tbe Oraot RonimoimtioD. 
Am told in toim by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Azndl^ 1879. 

UndMji, Utw of Tho> or a Mam. of tha 
Hoosa of Crawford and Baloanras. By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 rola. 8 to. 1849. 

iJanihot— - Most of tha quotations ara 
from tha old English Taiaion: lohn 
HT^han ran linsraotan, his Disooun 
of Voyagas into Ya Easts and Wasta 
Indian. Printad at London by lohn 
Wotf a, 1 698— aithar from tha black-lattar 
folio, or from the raprint for the Hak. 
Soc. (2 Tols. 1886), e<fited by Mr. BumaU 
and Mr. P. Tiala. If not spedfiad, thay 
ara from the formar. 

nia original Dutch is: “Itinaiaria 
Voyana oftar Sehipraert van Jan Huygen 
▼an Unsohotan.'^ To T'Amstelradam, 
1698. 

UiM, E. Diet, da la Langue Fran^aise. 
4 Tols. 4to., 1878-74, and I vol. Sum., 
1877. 

liTTOO dna MonoSaa. (Gollec^ao da Monu- 
mantos Inaditoa). Publd. by R. Aoar 
damy of Lisbon. 4to. lisbi^ 1880. 

Sir W. Oanrd. Capt. A. A 
rmnatira of a Journey from Gaunpoor 
to the Boorando Pass in tha Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 fols. London, 1840.] 

Looi^ar. Charles. An Aooount of tha 
IWia in India, Ac. London, 1711. 

[LofU, W. Malabar. 8 toU. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long, Rot. Jamas. Salactions from Un- 
publisbad Raoorda of Gotammant (For4 
William) for tha years 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Loid. Display of two forraigna Sects in 
tha East Indias. 1. A Dis^aria of tha 
Seat of tha Banians. 2. Tha Religion 
ofthaParsaas. 8m. 4to. 1680. 

Lowa, Liaut 0. R. History of tha Indian 
Mary. 2 sols. 8 to. 1877. 

Labboek, Sir John. Origin of CSrilisation. 
1870. 

Loam, P. Jolo da. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. da Xariar. Folio. lisbon, 1600. 

Lodolpliiu, Job. Historia Aathiopioa 
Franaof. ad Moannm. FMio. 1681. 

LnlUiar. Voyaga du Siaur, auz Grandee 
Indas. 12mo. Paris, 1706. Also E. 
T., 1716. 

Latlhllnh. Autobiog. of a Mahomadan 
Gantlaman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwiek. 
1867. 

Mhaniins. Trasals of tha Patriarch. E.T. 
b^. C. Balfour (Or. Trans. Fund). 4to. 

MMMBdlt,J. W. Andant India as dasoribad 
by Magasthanas and Arrian. 8 to. 1877. 

— — Transl. of tha Pariplns Maris Bry- 
ihraai, and of Arrian's Voyaga of Naar^ 
dius. 1879. 


MtSriBdla^J.W. Aadantlndiaasdaseribad 
by KtaaiaB tha Knidian. 1882. 

Andant India as daseribad by 

Ptolamy. 1886. 

[ Tha InTaaion of India I j Alazandar 

tha Great. New ad. Lon^n, 1896.] 

Mndtonnld, D., M.D. A Short Aooount of 
tha Fisharias of tha Bombay Prasidancy 
(praparad for tha great Fialiariao Elshi- 
InUon of 1888). 

Mnonragor, Col. (now Sir Charlas). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 'toIb. 
1876. 


Storms and Sunshine of a 

Soldier's Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kensia. 2 sols. 8to. 1882. 

[ Life in tha Mission, the Camp, and 

the Zendnd, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
ad. London, 1864.] 

Mnokanria Collactioii. Deso. CataljMua 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 sols. 8ro. 
(hilcutta, 1828. 

Mnekintosli, Capt. A. An Aooount of tha 
Origin and Present Condition of tha 
Tribe of Ramoodes, Ac. Bombay, 
1888. 

[Haolagnn, E. D. Monograph on the Gold 
and Silver Works of the Punjab. 
Uhora, 1890.] 

Mei*T.einiiaii, j. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1866. 

[MoMabon, Lieut.-Col. A. R. The Karens 
of tha Giolden Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

MdMaIr, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

lladxaa, or Fort St. George. Dialogues 
written originally in me Nan^ or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Halle, 
1760. (German). 

Kaffsna, Joannes Petrus. E. 8. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum tabri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1761. 

also Seleotarum Epiriolamm ex 

India Ubri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1688). 

Sir Henry S. Village Communities. 

aided. 1876. 

Early History of Tnstitutiona. 1876. 

Hist, das Sultans Mamlouks de 


I'Egypta par . . . t^. par M. Quatra- 
mhre. (Or. T 


(Or. IVanal. FunJQT' 2 rols^ 4to. 
1887-1842. 

Malho ConqidfUda palo Gnmda Af. de 
Alboqaarqua. A Poem by Fr. da Sa da 
Manases. 4to. 1684. 

, Sir John. Hist of Central India. 

1st ad. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824 ; 8id, 1882. 
2 TOls. 

— ESst of Persia. 2 toIs. 4to. 1816. 
[New ad. 2 rob. 1829.] 

life of Robert, hutd Clive. 8 vols. 


1886. 

lUMm’i ABMdttiM of tha Manuals and 
CnstooBS of London during the 18th Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1806. 
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Handelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 
Manning. Srr Markham*! Tibet. 

Manual ou Breue Inetruct^fto <|iie seme por 
Uao D‘as Crian^, tpie Aprendetn l^r, 
e comS^ain rozar nas Kscholas Portu- 
guezns, quo silo cm India Oriental ; e 
especialmcnte iia Costa dos Malabaron 
que sc chania Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionario.s of the S.P.O. 
It contains a pniycr “A ora^flo pf»r 
a Illustrissima Companhia da India 
Oriental.") 

Manual of the Geology of India. I><srgc 
8vn. 2 parts by M odlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ikill, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionnairc Etymologiquo 
des Mots d’origine oriuntalo. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littre. 1S77. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuellc ct ('vricv»;e des 
Royaumes dc Tunquin et de Ijtu). Tnul- 
de ritalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Banudo. Sccretorum Fidclium 
Crucis. Sff Bonganiui, of whose w< irk 
it forms the 2nd part. 

0. R., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. 

Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of Riiy 

Gonzalez do C. to the Court of TtmouV 
(1403 6). Tra. and Ed. by C. R. M. 
Hak. Boc. 1859. 

's Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to IMbet ; and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 8vo. 
1876. 

[ A Memoir of the Indian .Survey. s. 

2nd C'd. Iy>ndon, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Vecdor Lvys dc. Dcscripcion 
General do Africa ; Libro Tercero, \ 
Segundo Volumen do la Primera paHc. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayou, ou Kecueil 
des Mots Malais Franfis^s, j>ar Avi.s- 
Mnrre (Ext. from Compto Rendu dii 
(^i^rhs Prov. dos Oriontiklistos). Paris, 

Mandem W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transl. from the original by, 
(O. T. F.). 1830, 

History of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 4to. 

1784 : 3rd ed. 4to. 1811. 

Dictionary of the Malayan lAtn- 

guoge. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

A Brief Mem. of his Life and Writ- 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinei de la Puente. Coropendio de los 
Descubrimentos, Oonquistas v Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sue Islas. Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 

[Maeon, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 

[Maepero, o. The Dawn of Civilisation, 
^ypt and Chaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Bayce. London, 1894.] 


Mae‘ttdi. Ma^oudi, I^s Prairies d’Or, par 
Barbicrde Meynar et Pavet de Coiir- 
toille. 9 vols. 8vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. The I And of l^harity : A 
Descriptive Acixitmt of Trav.'incore utid 
its People. Ijondon, 1S71.] 

Matthioli, P. A. t.'ommentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French tnunl. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Hulliwell. 
8vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Mulbituli (K. Douwes 
Dekkcr). 4th ed. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This is a no\el flescribing Society in 
Java, but especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi- 
nally pulilisheil c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in .lava and the mother 
country. It wa.s translated into 
Engli.sh a few years later. 

[Mayne, J. 1>. A Treatise on Hindu Iaw 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehrcn, M. A. F. Manuel do la Cosmo- 
grtii'lnu du Moyon Ago (tr. de I'Arabo 
dc C'hemseddln'Diniichq i ). Oopenhaguo, 
Ac. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendosa, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
1585: Historiu de las cossns ma.« notables, 
Ritos y (\>stumbrcK del Gran Kcyuo de 
la ChiM (Ac. ) . . . hecho y ordenado (x>r 
cl invy II. P. Maestro Fr. .loan Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, Ac. The quotations 
are from the Hak. S(x:.*s reprint, 2 Vf>Is. 
(1853). of K. Parke’s E.T., entitled ‘;The 
Historic of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China " (Ac), iiondon, 1588. 

Menineki, F. a M. Theaaurus Linguamm 
Orientaliuin. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveillee de I’lnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lilh et Devic. 4to. Lcide, 
1883. 

Middleton’! Voyige, Sir H. lAst F^xst 
India V. to Baiitiim anrl the Maltico 
Islands, 1604. 4to. Lmdon, 1606; 
also reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milbum, Will. Oriental C\immcrcc, Ac. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Nowed. 1vol. 182.5.] 

MilM. Hydnr AH and Tipil. 

Mill, James. Hi.«t. of British India. 
Originally published 3 vols. 4 to. 1817. 
Mition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. II. Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 

Hfilmaii, Bishop. Memoir of, by Francos 
Maria Milman. 8\’o. 1879. 

Millingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minshau, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, Ac. The 2nd cd. folio. 1627. 

Minto, Lord, in India. Life and liottcra 
of Gilbert Elliot, first l?^rl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the 0)untess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 
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Hiato Iif« of Gilbert Elliot, by Couatea of 
Uinta STola. 1874. 

IDnt-Mhmftdi. 5m Biid'i Chumt. 

WiOillaiiM Cnrioia (Norimbergaey. Su 
pp. 967a, and 236. 

Miarfmt to Aye. NarmtiTe of the M. ant 
to the Court of A. in 1865. By Capt 
H. Yule, Secretory to the Eoroy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

llooqnoii Jean. Voyoffee an Afrique, Asie, 
Inda Orientalea et Oocidentales. Paris, 
1617. Ibe edition quoted is of 1645. 

Mohit, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudan. Trans- 
lated Extraets, Ac., by Joseph v. 
Hammer - Purgstsll, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. III. and V. [Also see 
UdiAli.] 

lloloownith'e Diety. Mardihl and English. 
2nded. 4to. Bombay 1857. 

Monoy. William. Jeye, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (1 believe Mr. 
Money was nut responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor. Lieut. E. NomtlYe of the opera- 
tions of Capt. Little’s Detachment, Ac. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. lAlla Rookh. 1817. 

[Morior, J; A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton. Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

MonntEin, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine S. H. 1857. 

Mnir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

[MnUiaijl, T. N. Art - Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1888. J 

MAUer, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of language. 1st Ser. 1861. 
2nd Ser. 1864. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878. 

[Mnndy, Gen. G. C. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd od. London, 
1858.] 

Mnnro, Sir T. Life of M..Gen., by the 
Rev. G. R. Olelg. 3 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol. of additional 
letters . ) 

His Mlnntoi, Ac., edited by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 1881. 

Mum, Capt. Innes. NorratlYa of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780*84. 4to. 
1789. 

Mum. Surgeon Gen., C.B. BuniniootnOM 
of Militby Service with the 93 rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
iUkind.) 

Haptor, General Sir Charles. Bieoords of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 


his General Ordera Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

[iraato,P. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capita] of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modem 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[lf.B.D. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical PrincinlM: founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society : edited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Brmdlev. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M. A. The Modnra Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebnhr, Carsten. Yoyoge en Arable, Ac. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

Ddio. de rArable, 4to. Amsterdam. 

1774. 

Nisnhof, Joan. Zee-en Lant Reize. 2 vols. 
folio. 1682. 

Herbert, Phre (O.S.F.). Mdmeixee Histo- 
riques presentis au Soiiverain Pontife 
Benoit A IV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luques( Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. London, 1750; also 
4 pts. (4 vols.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Netee and Extraets from the Govt. Records 
in Fort St. George (1670-1681). Parts 
I., II., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. jfc E. Hetloee et Extroite des Manu- 
‘scrits de la Bibliothhque du Roi (and 
afterwards Natwnale, imptnolei Koytdty 
Ac.). 4to. Paris, 1787, et M 99 . 

Netloes of Madras and Coddolore in the 
Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8 vo. 

1858. A very interesting little work. 

Nevus orbis Regionum ac Insularum 

Veteribus Incognitarum, Ac. Basiliae 
apud lo. Hervagium. 15^, folio. Grig, 
ed., 1537. 

Nnnss, A. Livro dos Pewjs da Ymdio, e 
assy Hedidos e Moedas. 1654. Con- 
tained in Bnbsidios, q.v. 

Ookilsld, or Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, lata 58th Beg. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1864. lAe 1st ed. 
was apparently of tbs same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Bo^. 

[Oliphont, L. Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinourgh, 

1859. 

[Oppsrt, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bhoratavaraa or Indio. Westminster, 
1893. 

[Oriental Bperting MagErine, June 1828 
to June 1833, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
1873.] 

Oiue, Robert. Histolioal Ftepmento of 
the Mogul Empire, Ac. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more cooipleta sd. with sketch of his life, 
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&c., was issued after his death. 4to. 

idor». 

Orme, Robert. Hiit. of the Military T^aaa- 
actioni of the British Nation in Indo- 
staii. :j v<ils. 4to. The dates of editions 
are as folNiws: Vol. I., 1763: 2nd od., 
1773 ; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II. (in two 
Suctions uommonly called Vnis. II. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
coiiiplutc work, ISO.*!. These all in 4to. 
Reprint Jit M.'idrns, large 8vo. 1861-62. 

Oabeck. A \'oyRgo to Chinn and the K. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Oabonie, Hon. W. C. Court and Camp of 
Runjoot Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Ousely, Sir William. Trayela in Various 
(Jountrics of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovington, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. Jxindon, 1696. 

[Owen, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagii.*>oar. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1833.) 


Palgnye, w. Cifford. Narrative of a 
Year's .Kiurney through Central and 
Western Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. [New 
ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallogoiz. Monseigneur. Dofcription dti 
Ko}aurne Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 185*1. 

(Palmer, Rev. A. S. Folk-etymology. 
London, 1882.] 

Pandunug'Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author wa.s Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.8. of whom little is 
known. The r|Uotations are {lartly from 
the rci.'jsue by H. S. King k Co, in 1873, 
with preface by Sir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. Kmjill 8vo. ; but Bumell’s ap- 
iiarently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 
[See 4 Ser. N. k Q. xi. 439, .527. The 
<)uotatkin.s have now lieon given from 
the ed. of 1873.] 

Panjab Notea and Queries, a monthly 
I'eriodical, ed. by (’apt. H. C. Temple. 
1883 [Continued as * ‘ North Indian 

Notes snd Queries," cd. by W. Crooke. 
5 vols. .1891-96.] 

Paoiino, Fm I*, da S. Bartolomeo. yia|n|io 
alio Indi^ Oricntali. 4to. Roma, 1?%. 

Paoiino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

(Pearce, N. Life and Adventures in Abys- 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1831] 

PegolottI, Fr. Ralducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
cstura, written c. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of VoL 
terra in bis work Della Decima, Ac. Lis- 
bone o Lucca (realiv Florence), 1765-66. 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, a.v. The 
5th volume is a similar worlc by G. 
Uoaao, written c. 1440. 


P41erins Bonddhistee, by Stanislas, Julian. 

Vol. I. Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M4moires 
desContr^osOccidentales. Paris. 18.57. 

[Pelly, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
Hn.-inn and Hu-win, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberton, Major R. H. Renort on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant's (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangein, Chinn, and Jaion. 
4 vols. Ito. 1798-1800. 

PsrciTal, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1.H33. 

Peregrinatoris Mcdii Aevi Quatuor. Re- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peie^ne Pultuney. A Novel. 3 vols. 
1 m 4. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kayo.) 

Psriplus Maris Eiwthraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Miillor in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fnbricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, do Timnr-hee, 
Ac. 4 voIh. 12rno. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes, The Boscawen's Voyage to 
Bond Ml y. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate. 
Itinerarium OrienUile, Ac. 1652. 

Phillips, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts. 
Ed. 1837. [This Million of Facts contains 
innuincmblo ubsurdities. 

Phillips, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and the Learning of the People 
of Malidiar. 16n)i.>. I^ondon, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Crigines Indo-Euro- 
pvonus. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the account.s 
of — . By Ixird Stanley of Aldoricy. 
II.\K. S(K. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Fcrnam Mondes. Persninaj^ do 
— por ello o.<>crita, Ac. Folio, (origin - 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan’s). The Voyages and Ad- 
ventures of Feniand Mendas P., A 
Portugal, Ac. Done into English by 
H. C. Gent. Folio. London, 1653. 

Pioneer A Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers publish^ at 
Allahabad.) 

Piso, Gulielmns, de Indiae utriusque Re 
Natunili et MedicA. Folio. Amster- 
dam, 16.58. Sea Bonftiur, whoss book is 
attached. 

[Platts, J.T. A Dictionary of Urdu, Clsati- 
cal Hindi, and l^liah. London, 1884.] 

Playfair, G. Taleef-i-Bhersef. or Indian 
Materia Medios. Tr. from the original 
by. C'alcutto, 1883. 
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Poigim D» Vurtotat* FortniiM. The I 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Kicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kuntsmann's Die KentU^iu indieiu. 
Miinclien. 1863. 

PoUdk. Lt.-Col. Sport in British Bnmah, 
Assam, and the Jynteah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. 

Polo, The Book of Ser Marco, the Venetian. 
Newly Tr. and Ed. by CVilonel Henry 
Yule, C.B. In 2 vols. 1871. 2nd ed., 
revised, with new matter and many new 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Traeit. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 
Pridhun, C. An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Primor e Bonn da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Fr. A. Freyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

Pringle (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East 
^rica. 1880. 

[Pringle, A. T. Selections from the Consulta- 
tions of the Agent, Governor, and* 
Council of Fort St. Oeorge, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

The Diary and Consultation Book of 

the Agent, Governor, and Council of 
Fort St. George, let Series, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1894-95.] 

Prin^'e EeiAyi. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of the late James Prinsep . . . 
to which are added his Usefol Tablet 
ed. . . . by Edwird Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 

Prinsen, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm. -of the Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 

Propsgatloil of the Oospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. £». of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionaries Zlegenbalg and 
Plutseho. 

Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aeg^t. Nature- 
ill et Rerum Aegyptiarum Ubri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Lugd. ^t. 1755. 

Poiriab Plants, comprisins Botanical and 
Vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Purianb Trade Beport. Report on the 
Trade and Resouroes of the Countries on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By B. H. Davies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Pnrhhas, his Pilgrimss, ke. 4 vola folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as VoL V. It is really a separate work. 

His Pilgrimage, or Belationa of the 

World, ke. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. 
The Ist ed. is of 1614. 

PpTMd do Laval, Francois. Diaopurs du 
▼oyags des Fnmcais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1616-16. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 
in 2 vols. 12mo. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage de Frano. Pyr- 


ard do Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the name ** Discours des Voyages 
des Francais aux Indes Orientales." 
[Ed. for Hak. Soc. by A. Gray and 
H. e. P. Boll, 1887-89.] 

Qanoon-e-lslam. Sec Herklots. 


Hist, of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1830.] 

[Baikes, C. Notes on the North-Western 
Provinces of India. London, 1852. 
[Bdjendndila Mitra, Tndo-Aryans. Con- 
tributions towards the Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mediteval History. 
2 vols. London. 1881.] 

Baleigh. Hir W. 'J'he Discourse of the Em- 

C ire of Oniana. Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
urgk. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

Bamkyana of Tnlsi D&s. Translated by 
F. Qrowse. 1878. [Revised ed. 1 vol. 
Allahabad, 1883.] 

Bamusio, G. B. Dolle Navigation! o 
Vi^gi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. The 
editions used by me are Vo). I., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. 111., 1556 ; except a 
few quotations from C. Federici, which 
are from Vol. 111. of 1606, in the B. M. 
Baahidnddin, in Quatrem^re, Hiitoiiu daa 
Mongol! de la Perse, par Raschid -el-din, 
trad. Ac., par M. Q^tromhro. Atlaa 
folio. 183^ 

BAs MAIA, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of Gooserat. By Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ijondon, 1856. 

Also a New Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Bates and Valnationn of Merobandice 
(Bootland). Published by the Treasury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Bavonshaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
ln.scriptions. 4to. 1878. 

BaverW. Major H. G. TAbakAt-i-Risixl, 
E.T. 2 vols. 8vo. London,* 1881. 
Bawllnson’s Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Mr. John. A Colleotion of Curious 
Travels and Voyt^ges. In Two Parts 
(includes Bauwolff). Hie second edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 1706. 

Historia Plantarum. Fedio. Set p. 


967a. 

Synopeis Methodica Animalium 

(^uadrupedum et Serpentini Generis, Ac. 
Auotore Joanne Raio, F.R.S. Londini, 
1693. 

Bajnal, Abb4 W. F. Histoixe Philosophi- 
qne et Politique dee Etablissements des 
Europieno dans les deux Indes. (First 
published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

First English translation by J. Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori- 
nnal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the same Justamond 
in o vols. 17W. 
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Reformer, A Ttue. (By Col. Gcoiye Chei- 
ney, K.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 

Bognlatione for the Hon. Company’! Troopi 
on the OcMiat of CoromaniMl, by M.-Oen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., Ac. Ac. Madras, 
1/87. 

Reinaud. Fragmona sur I'Inde, in Jomn. 

Aiiut/f/ttf, Ser. IV. tom. iv. 

Sre Relation. 

M^moire sur I’Inde. 4to. 1849. 

Relation des Voyage! faitea par lea Arahea 
et les Forsana . . . trad., Ac., par M. 
Reinaud. 2 am. vols. Paris, 1845. 

Rennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoo-stan, or the Mof^ul Kinpire. 
3rd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Reaende, (>arcia do. Chron. del Rey dom 
JoiioII. Folio. Evora, 155-1. 

[Revelationa, the, of an Orderly. By Paunch- 
koiirce Kli.an. Benares, 1866.] 

Rhede, H., van Drakenstoin. Hortua 
Malahairicaa. 6 vols. folio. Amstclod. 
1686. 

Rhya Davida. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. Fo 
dau (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro, J. Fadalidade Hiatorica. (1685.) 

First published recently. 

[Rice, B. L. Gazetteer of Mysf)re. 2 vols. 
Lrmdon, 1897. 

[Riddell, Dr. K. Indian Domestic Economy. 
7th ed. (Calcutta, 1871. 

[Rialey, H. H. The Tribes and (’astes of 
Bengal. 2 vols. Oalcuttu, 1891.] 

Ritter, Curl. Erdknnde. 19 voh. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Robinaon Philip. Garden, in My 
Indian. 

Rochon, Abbi'. &8rfp. 816cf. 

[Roe, Sir T. Kmha.ssv to the Court of the 
Great Mogul. 1615-19. Ed. by W. 
Foster. Hak. Stw. 2 voN. 1899.] 

Roebuck, T. An English and Hindo'wtanee 
Naval Dictionary. 12aio. Calcutu, 
1811. Small. 

Rogeriua, Abr. De open Deure tot het 
Verlx>rgen Hyodendom. 4tu. Leyden, 
16.51. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. : — 

Roger, Abrnham. La Porte Ouverte . . . 
ou la Vraye Representation, Ac. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The atithor was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (1631*1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. 1^). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
was brought out by hi« widow. 'I’hus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q.v.) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap- 
lain Ro«r was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. lue work of the last i.s in every 
way vastly superior to the former. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


words. The .author had his inform.ation 
from a Brahman named PadmauAb.a 
(Pt'.dmaiid/iha), who knew Dutch, and 
who g/ive him a Dutch transl.ation of 
Bhartrihari'.>» Satjika.<t, which is printed 
at the cud the btx^k. It i.s the first 
transl.ation from S.anskrit into .in Euro- 
]>o.in laugiisige (.\.B.). 

Roteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Gama cm 

MCCCCXCVII. 2.1 edi^.lo. Li.sbr,n, 1861. 
The lat ed. w.-is publi.shed in 1.S.38. The 
work i-sii‘s-.-iibod to Alvaro Velho. See 
Fig:uii- re. Hiblivg. Hi4t. Port. p. 1,59. 
(Note by.-V.B.). 

.siv De Castro. 

Rouaset L4on. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 
Parts. 1878. 

[Row, T. V. Manual of Tanjorc Di.strict. 
M.'idras, 1883.] 

Royle, .1. K., M.D. An Esa-iy on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837. 

Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branchc.s of Nat. Hi.story (*f the 
Himala]raa, nnd r>f the Floms of Ca.sh- 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Rttbruk, Wilhelmus de. Itinerarium in 
Recueil de Voyages et de Mi iiioire.s de 
la Soc. de Gi’ographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 
Rumphiu! (tleo. Kverard Rumphf.). Her- 
barium AmlN»incux(^ 7 vols. folio. Am- 
.stclocl. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 
Russell, Patrick. An Aecount of Indian 
Bnsikes coUected on the tMa.st of (\iro- 
mandel. 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire. Folio,- 1687. Ap- 
pended to od. of Knollys' Hist, of the 

Saar, Johann J.arob, Ost - Indianische 

FOnf - sehn - J&hrige Kriegs - Dienate 

(Ac.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Nurnbeig, 

1672. 

Sacy, Silvcstrc do. Relation de I’Egyptc. 

See Abdallatif. 

Chrestomathie Arabe. 2do Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo. Pari.«, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahani, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
Persian MSS., Ac. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. I., 1862 
(1513-1616) ; Vol. II , 1870 (1617-1621) ; 
Vol. III., 1878 (1622-1624) ; Vol. IV., 
1884 (1625-1629). An ndinirablo work. 
Sanang Bstsen. Geschichte der Ost-Mon- 
goTen . . . von Ssanang Ssetzen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordns. aus dem .Mongol . . . 
von Isanc Jacob S<rhrnidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. Thirteen Vears amoi^ 
the Wild Boasts of India, Srd ecT 
London, 1882.] 

Sangszmano, Rev. Father. A description 
of the Burmese Empire. Translated 
by W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Tranal. Fund). 
4to. Rome, 1833. 
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San Bomui, Fray A. HUtoria General 
de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1003. 

Saaietti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natie, q.v. 

Saty. Rev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspa(>er. 

Bchiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
unravel! of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Teller, K.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Sdumten, Wonter. Oost- 1 ndiache Yoyagie, 
Ac. t’ Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter SebtUten, q.v. 

[Schrader, 0. Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890.] 

Sehulsen, Walter. OsUIndische Heise- 

Beschreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
See Schonten. 

Sehnyler, Eugene. Turkiitan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Scott, J. 0. and J. P. Hardimun. Gazetteer 
of I'pper Burma and the Sh.-in States. 
5 vols. Rangoon, 1900.] 

SeraftOB, Luke. Reflezioni on the Govern- 
ment of Hindostan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J . B. The Wonden of Ellora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mntaqherin, or a View of ^foilern 
Times, ming a History of fiidia from the 
Year 1118 to 1195 of the llodjirah. 
From the Persian of Gholam Hiiasain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton*KaiT, w. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
Seleetiona from (Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kfuhghar, 1871. 

Shaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barba^ aud 
the Levant. 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

ShelTocke*! Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22.' By Capt. (ieorge S. London, 1726. 

Sherring} Bevd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3 vols. .4 to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stoiiea from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. Ibis work was 
originally published nltout 1817, but I 
cannot trace the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in Indi^ though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The life of, chieBy Auto- 
biographical. 1857. 

Shiiip, John. Momoira of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career of . . . written by 
Himself. 2nd ed. (Pint ed., 1829). 
3 vols. 8vo. 1830. 


Sibree, Revd. J. The Great African 
Island. 1880. 

Sidi 'All. Ibe Mohit, by S. A. Kapudan. 
Exts. translated by .)t>sepb v. Hammer, 
in J. .Ijr. Soc. lienyat, Vols. 111. k V. 

Relation des Voyages de, nomme 

ordinairement Katibi Roumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande de M. Dies par 
M. Moris in Jounial AsuUiqvey Ser. I. 
tom. ix. 

[ Ibe Travels and Adventures of the 

'Purkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vamhi'ry. London, 1899.] 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Mfmte Sinai 
See Freseobaldi. 

Simpkin. See iMters. 

[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
Introduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula. 8vo. 
London, ItiQO. 

[Skinner, t.'apt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountain.s to the Sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.] 

Skinner, Lt.-Cul. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. 

Sleeman, Lt.-Col. (Sir Wm.). Ramaseeana 
and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. ’ 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Ramblee and RecoUectione of an 

Indian Official. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New ed. in 2 vols., 
by V. A. Smith, in Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany. London, 1893.] 

[ A Journey through the Kingdom of 

Oudh in 1849-.50. 2 vols. I/omlon, 1858.] 

Small, Rev. (;. a Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo., ISSii (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q.v.). 

Smith, R. Boeworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2 vols. 8vo. 1883. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Rogolar 
Corps in the service of Native Pnnees. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, N.O. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by an Indian Officer. 2 
vols. London, 1811. 

Bodoty, .Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
India. 3 vols. London, 1844.] 

Bolvyna, F. B. Lei Hindoui. 4 vols. 
folio. Paris, 1808. 

Sonnerat. Voyages an\ Indes Orientales 
et h la Chine 2 vols. 4to, 1781. Also 
3 vols.' 8vo. 1782. 

Sonia, P. Frapcesco de. Oriento Conquii- 
tado a Jesus (.'hrikio pelos Padres da 
Companha do Jesus. Folio. Lisbon. 
1710. Reprint of Ft. I., at Bombay, 1881. 
Bonthoy, R. Cnne of Kihama. 1810. In 
Collected Works. 

Bplolbergon van Waerwijck, Voyage of. 
(Four Voyages to the E. Indies from 
1594 to 1604, in Dutch.) 1646. 

Sprtnger, Prof. Aloys. Die Poat nnd BoIm- 
Ronton des Orients. 8vo. Leinrig, 1864. 
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[Stanford Dictionary, the, ji An^liciiieil 
Words and Phnisos, by A. M. 
Fennell. Cambridgo, 1S9‘2.] 

Stanley's Vasco da Oama. Sr, Correa. 
Staunton, Sir G. Anthuntic Account of 
Lord Macartney 's Kiiibn.isy to the 
Kmperor of (.!hina. ‘J v,»ls. jb... , 175*7. 
Btarorinus. Voyage t ho K. indies, iv. 
from Dutch bv S. M. Wilcvioke. 3 vols. 
1798. 

Stedman, d. Xanativc .>f .x i'ivxi Veriiv 
Kxpedition af'uitist Hio |{ex<iitcd s 

in Surinam. 2 vnls. 4l(i. ]s(.K>. 

Stephen, Sir James K. Sb.ry ‘‘f Nun 
comar and impey. 2 Vdis. lSSr». 
Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales. t aU utta, 
1879. 

Btrangford, Visiamnt., Sdort Writ iiij;.'. .»f. 
2 vols. Mvo. 1S(!9. 

St. Pierre, H. de. La Chaumiere Indienne. 
1791. 

f Stuart, H. A. Si. Sturrock. J. 

[Sturrock, j. and siu.-irt, II. A. Mami.d <>r 
S. Ganara. 2 xols. Madr.is IJ'IM lO. | 
Subsidios I>nra a IJistnriii d,i India 1‘ortu 
gucici. (rublishxKl by the Itoyal .\ca 
dorny (»f Lislnm.) LisUm, 1H7H. 
Bulivan, Gant. G. L., It. A. Dhow Chasing 
in Zan/.ifiar Waiers. and osj the F^t-stern 
fjeuast of Africa. 1.‘'73. 

Burgeon's Daughter. 1 ly s i r Walter S<"ott. 

1K27. Kufcrcncc by i liapicr. 

Symes, Major Michael. Ac‘<’oi)ii' <<r ;iii 
Embassy to the KiiiL'^dom <1 Ava, m 
the year 175t.''). 4t<i. I.m";. 

Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in India, tierni. 'I’r. by A. S» hiefner. 
St. IVtcrsburpr, l.''‘)9. 

Tavernier, J. lb Lcs si\ \..y.iires cn 
Turquic, on l’cr^ .% ct .ri.\ Indes. 2 vols. 
4to. P.ari.s, 1870. 

K.T., which is j^eiicraliv ih.d quoted, 

Ixeing contained in t'ollcctinnsof TravcG, 
hi'. ; bciii^ the 'rravd-* of Mon-'icur 
'I'avcrnier, lleniicr, and ••thcr (^re.it 
men. In 2 vols. folio. Ijcmdoti, Iti.''l. 
Ih^l. by V. .A. Hall. 2 vols. Ijmidon, 
ISS'J.J 

Taylor, t'ol. Meadows. Story of My Life. 

8vo. (1877). 2nd od. Ii't78. 

[Taylor, j. A Descriptive and Hi.sti>ric:d 
Account of tlie <!<itlon Manufacture of 
Dacca, in Hciif^al. I/oiidon, ]8,')1.] 
Teignmouth, Mem. of Life of John L>rd, 
by his Son, Ijord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 
1813. 

Teizeira. P. Pedro. Relaeiones . . . <lo 

Io.s Keyes dc I'crsia, de los Keyc.s de 
Hariiui/., y dc un Viage dende la India 
Oriental ha.sta Ibilia {lor terra (all three 
separately paged). Fn Amlicrcs, lOlO. 
Tennent. sir Kmcrson. >V/- Emerson. 
Tenreiro, Antonin. Itinerario . . . como 
da India veu |ior terra n estes Key nos. 
Orig. ed. Coimbra, 1560. Edition 


quoted (tq H.irncll' t«> tie of 

i Lislstn, 17t>2. 

j Terry. A Voyage to East India, Ac. 

i Gbscived by K.l' u-.l 1 1 iry. then Gh.-xp 

I lain to tbc Kii;!:' 11* ', 'W l'hi»nia?. Kow, 

i Knt., I,*ird AihIm" • i - t t*- the Grc.-it 
I >b»cid. Kcproit. I,i7. l.'i. lti.^5. 

I — .\n i.;Mie with • M tlie .\ii{h<'r'.s name, 
i priiiteil .11 the .ml I he L.'l'. of the 

' Tr.ivoK Ilf Si;.' Til t I- . dell.a Vnllc into 

j KaM liidi;», Ai‘ Ibi". 
j - - - ANii a p.irt i:; I'ln li K, Vol, II. 
Thevenot, .Mdi lii/i dik. (Collection). Kc 

l:ition.< fic iiiv.;rs iv tge< Giiricus. 

I 2nd ed. 2 v..l . IHIm;. 

I Thevenot, J. dc. Voyages cn Europe. A‘ii«* 
ot. Afii.pio. -J-i.lcl. hv. 12mo. 17-.’7. 
Thevet. Amliv. Cosmographie Gmvi-r 
selle. l-'i.li... 1‘ari’., l;»7r»- 

Thevet. Les Singularitez dc 1,i France 
j Antarticque, aiitri;iiieiil uoidiikV Amc 

^ riqiic. P.-iri's, 

Thomas. H s The Rod in India. 8vc. 

[ Maiigilorc, l.'<73. 

i Thomas. Kil ward. Chronicles of the Fathan 
1 Kings of Dehli. 8v.>. 

! Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
j Tibet. 8v. 1/>ndon, Ihfi’J. 

i Thomson. .1. Thu Straits of Malacca 
I Indo-Ghina, aii'l China, .‘'vo. JS7;». 

I Tbomhill, M.-irk. Personal Adventures. 

J Ac., in Ihe .Mutiny. Sv.». 1S*^1. 

f 11 'lilt' uul Hohbics of an Indian 

i Glhci.ii. 1.1 ndoii, 

Thun'oerg. ( . I'., M.D. Travels in Iv.impc, 

I .Att ic I, and Asii. m.i h; Unween the 

; \carx 1770 .in. I i775l. L.T. 1 vol.^. 

Hvo. 

Timour, Institutes of. K.T. by .loscph 
Wliiti!. It... Oxfi.i.l. 1783. 

Timur. A i!t..l.i.igrapliical Memoirs of. K.T. 

bv Maj'.r I'. Stewart (Gr. Tr Kiind). 
4 to. l.sJn. 

Tippoo Stdi;.n. Select Letters of. K.'I'. 
by G..I. W. Kirkpatrick, ti... 1811. 

! Tipu Sultan, Hist, of, by Hiis.Mcin .Mi Khan 
Kiriiiaiii. K.'I’. by .Mile.s. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) .8vo. ISdl. 

Tod, 1 aeut.-Gol. Jainc.s. Annals and Anti 
(piities of K;ij;i.sthiin. 2 vol.s. Ito. 1825*. 
[Keprinted at Galcutt-a. 2 vols. 1884. | 
Tohfut ul M^ahideen (Hist, of the M;ih.. 
meilans in Malabar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. K.iwlaml-soii. (Gr. Tr. Fund.) 
Hvo. 1833. (Very Itadly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
publbshcd ill Blackwood, c. 1830 31.) 
Tombo do Estado da India. Sfe Subsidios 
and Botelho. 

Tr. Lit. Soc Bo. Tran.>cirtion.H of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 voL. 
■Ito. liondon, lSUt.23. 

Trevelyan, G. O. ■Sp#' C ompetition- Wallab 
and Dawk-Bungalow. 

TribM on My Frontier. Bombay, 1883. 
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Ttigftutlut. De ChriatmiiA Eioeditione 
apud Sinas. 4to. Lugduni, 1016. 

Tanioiir*i (Hon. Geoi^ge). Kahawimo. 
The M. in Roman choracien with the 
tranalation aubjoined, ke. (Onlv one 
Tol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 

Tylor, E. B. PrimitlTa Cnltvre. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 1871. 

[ Anahuac ; or Mexico and the 

Mexicans, Ancient and Modem. London, 
1861.] 

Tyr, OnillaniiM de, et ses Continuateurs — 
Texte du XIII. Sihcle— par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 Tols. large 8 vo. 1870-80. 
[Tytler, A. F. Considerations on the Present 
Political State of India. 2to1s. London, 
1815.] 


UiMHO, O. a book of Pratiea ddta Merca‘ 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Delta Deeima, See PegolottL 


Yalentia, Lord. Voyages and Trarels to 
India, ke. 1802 \m. 8 vola. 4to. 1809. 

TalentUn. Oud en Niew Ooft-Indieii- 6 
Tols. folio — often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6, 

[YAmbiiy, A. Sketches of Central Asia. 
Additional Chapters on mv Trarels, 
Adventures, ana on the Ethnology of 
Central Asia. London, 1868.] 

Yan Bimam Houckgeist (EmbMiy to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

Yaa den Broedre, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Oost Indian, Ac. Amsterdam, edns. 
16201 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Yaadar Uth. See Herreillea. 

Yaa^ Fair, a Novel without a Hera 
Taaokaray’a. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
1867. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Yaaaittart H. A Narratiye of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. 8 vo. 
1766. 

Yaa Twilt, Johan ; Qewesen Overhoof t van 
de Nederlandsche comtooren Amadaiat, 
Oamhayoy Brodeni, en BroitcKia^ Ganarall 
BMChrUyiage van Indian, Ac. t'Am- 
stelodam, 1648. 

Yarthtma, Lodovico di. The Ttarala of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, Ac., by George Percy Bedger. 
Hak. Soo. im. 

This is the edn. quoted with a few ex> 
oeptions. Mr. Bnmell writes : 

We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (T) Italian text 
(12mo. Venice. 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 152^4to.), and a 
fonrth at Venice in 1535. lliis interest- 
ing Jonmal waa translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 ( 8 vo.), and Pnrohas 
(u. pp. 148^1494) rives an abridgenent ; 
it IB thus one ef the most important 


Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthoni.'i, 
seem to have been aware of the dis- 
paragement cost on his veracity in the 
famous Colloquios of Garcia de Orta 
(f. 29r. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East ; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin ; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

[Yerelat, H. A View of the Rise, Pkogress, 
and Present State of the English Govern- 
ment in Bengal, including a Reply to 
the Misrepresentations of Mr. Bolts, and 
other WnterSi London, 1772.] 

Yennefolen, Genet. Oost Indische Yoyage. 
1677. 

Yigne, G. TrUTele in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Ac. 2 vols. 8 vo. 1842. 

Ylneenio Marla. II Yiaggio all* Indie 
orientali del P. . . . Procuratore Gene- 
rale de* Carmelitani Scald. Folio. 
Roma, 1672. 

mtriaei, Jacobi (Jaocmes de Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. ^iferBoiigan. 

Yooabnliita in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Yoigt. Hortna Buborbaniu Calcuttensis. 
ovo. Calcutta, 1845. 

Ymi Harff, Arnold. Pllgurfiahrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499). From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Yoyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1/48. . . . Intermrsed with many use- 
ful and curious Observations and Anec- 
dotes. 8 vo. London, 1762. 

YUlera, J. A. Lszioon Persico-Latanum. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 


Wallaoe, A. R. The Malay Archipel^o. 
7 th ed. 1880. 

[Wallaoe, Lieut. Fifteen Years in India, 
or Sketches of a Soldier's Life. London, 
1822.] 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesque (by Fanny Parkes). 2 vols. 
imp. 8 vo. 18^. 

Ward, W. A Yiew of the History, litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. 4 vols. 8 vo. London, 1817-1820. 

Inthe titlesof 6 r 8 t 2 vols. publd. inl817, 
this ed. is stated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the 3rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
when the first two were published. 

The work originally appeared at 
Seramporo, 1811, 4 vols. Ito, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. The Tropical Resident at 
Home, Ac. 8 vo. I 860 . 

Wassail Geachichte Waaaafa Perslach 
heranegegeben, und Deutaoh ttbereetst^ 
von Joseph Hammer-PargitaU. 4to. 
Wien, 18M. 
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Watranan, W. The Fardle of Facioni. 

London, 1550. Also reprinted ii) the 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

[Watt, O. A Dictionary of the Kconomic ! 
Products of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, | 
1889-93.] 

Wellington Despatches. The Edn. quotefl 
i.s tisually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Ool. James. Military Beminis- 
cences ... of nearly 40 years’ Active 
Service in the £. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
1830. (An excclloiit Ixxjk.) | 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from Official Uc- 
corda. 3 vola. sm. .s({. 8vo. 1861. 

Early Records of Briti.sh India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd od. 1879. 

Wheler, itev. Sir Oeoige. Journey into 
Clreece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Vrof. W. D.) Oriental and 
Lingnistical Studies. 2 voN. New 
Yoric, 1873 74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating E.I. 
Affairs ; printo I by order of Parliament. 
Folio. 1821. 

[Willdason, R. J. A Malay -English Dic- 
tionary. Part 1. Singapore, 1901.] 

Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810*17. 2nd cd., 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 
1869. 

Williams, Monier. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. Part I., 1883. 

[ Brdbmani.sm and Hinduism. 4th ed. 

London, 1891.] 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide. 4th od. Canton, 1856. 
Williamson, V, M. The Eiist India Vade 
Mecuin, by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of Onentai Fitld JSpttrts). 
2 vols. Svo. 1810. 

Williamson, Capt. T. Oriental Field 
Sports. Atlas folio. 1807. 


Wills, C. T. Ill the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 

[Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa- 
tions a .lourney from t'hino.so Tibet 
to the ln<lian Caucasus. Edinburgh, 
1875. J 

Wilson, John, O.I)., Life of, by Oeoige 
Smith, 1.L.1). 1878. 

[ ^Jndian Caste. 2 vols. Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolff, J. Travels and Adventures. 2 vols. 
Umdon, 1S60.J 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. 8v»». 1882. 

Wright, 1’. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notc-s. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wytfllet. Histoire des Indos. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xavsrii, Seti. Francisci. Indiarum Apostuli 
E^istolamm Libri Quinque. Pragae, 

Xavier, St. Francis, Life and Ijetters of, 
by Rev. H. I. Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
8vo. 1872. 


[Yusuf Ali, A. A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
produced in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oiidh. Allahabad, 1900. J 


Zodlor, J. H. Grosses Vollstiindligos Uni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750 ; and Supplement, 4 vob. 
1751-1754. 

Ziogenbalg. See Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
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5. — Apollo Bunder. Mr. S. M. Edwardes (History of Bombny, Towi 

and Island^ Census Report^ 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
* Pallav Bandar,’ * the Harbour of Clustering Shoots.* 

a, — Oreue. 1817. ** the Portugtiese coiumander requested permission 

to see the Gross which Jaiiiere wore. . . . *’ — Rev. R. Ftllmces^ 
History of Ceylon^ chap. v. quoted in 6 ser. N» d: Q. I. 85. 

6. — For “ Porus ** read “ Portus.** 

h. — For “It is proViable that what that geographer , . read “It is 
probable from what . . . ** 

b. — ^The reference to Bao was accidentally omitted. The word is 

Peguan btt (pronounced bd-aX “a monastery.** The quotation 
from Sangcrinano (p. 88) runs : “There is not any village, how- 
ever .small, that has n<it one or more large wooden houses, which 
are a species of convent, by the Pf>rtugue.Ke in India called Bao.’* 

a.^For “ Adawlvt” rrffd “Adawlat.** 

a. — Mr. £d>varde.s (np. nt. p. .*>) derivo.s Mszagong from Ski. matsya- 

grtivia^ “ fish- village,” due to “the pungent fxloiir of the fish, 
which its earlie-st inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 

b, -^For “Steven’s** rewi “Stevens*.” 

a. — Mr. Edwardes (op. rit. p. 15) derives Parell from padel, “the Tree- 
Truiiniet Flower ’* (Rvjntmia suaveoleuH). 

a. — For ** sJid-bdsh” read ** ehiih-b^fsh” 

b. — Far “Sowar” read “ Sonar, a goldsmith.” 

b . — Tifin add : 

1784. — “ Each teiinwrate day 

With health glides away, 

No Triflings * our forenoon.? profane.” 

- ■Memmrs of the Late War in Asiaf by An Officer of 
Colonel Rfiillie*s Detachment^ ii. A ppendix^ p. 293. 

1802. — “ I suffeTed a very large library to lie u.scleas whence 1 
might have extracted thot which would have Tieiui of more service 
to me than running alKuit to Tiffins and noisy parties.” — Metcalfe^ 
to J. IV. Sherer^ in Kaye^ Life of Lard Metcalf e^ I. 81. 

* [In note “Issneheons."] 
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A GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 


AHA DA 


ABADA. H. A word used l>v old 
Sjkinisli and Pprlij|,MU'.sn writers tor a 
* rlnnorerMS,’ and jidor»te<l hy srmir of 
tin* older Kiifflidi narrators. Tin- 
orison i'i a lillle doi'.Utfiil. If it wtMv 
♦•erlairi I’nat iln* W'U-d did not c»cciir 
earlier linn c. l^iHO 10, it would 
most inoKiMy In* an Mdo|»tion from 
tin* .NLdav hniluk, ‘a i liiiM'.<.-ero>.’ Tin- 
word IS ni»t nse'l I'v Rarn-.v: wln*iv In* 
would jiroltalilv have used it if In* 
Riieu it (s-i* (quotation uiidi r GANDA) ; 
and we have found i.o proof of it.«^ 
larliir <*xr.'^i'.“in-i* in tin- ian::uaot* !)f 
the IVninsnla ; if this .-hoidd i»e *•<- 
tahlislied we should lia\»* to .-^of-k an 
Aral Mi- oiii^rjii in >,n< R a \s(i;d as 
tthitl^ f‘*iu. of whirh one ineaninjf 

is (r. Lunt)*“\ wil<l aiiini.d.’ 'Uln* u.'Oal 
form tibtula is Lc-itainly .somewhat in 
lavour of .*-11011 an (a i^in. [I’lof. SK at 
iH lieve> t hat ili* a in an l uiniLir 

Ala lay words ri-]U’«*seiils tin- Arahie 
article, which was oommoiilN n.-setl in 
SjKiiiish ami Poit.u^ue.se j»ri Hxo*d to 
Arabic and other nalivi* word.s.J It 
will he ol?.-M-ivi*d that nn*ie than om^ 
antlioiily iiiake.-> it the female rhiiio- 
eero.s, and in the diet ionarie.s the word 
i.*) feminine. Rut .si> Rano.s iiiiiki’S 
Gmidti. [Mr W. W. Skeat siiycest.** that 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one most fre.«juently 
niet with, as is cerUiiily tin* c;ise 
with the c.rocoililu] 

1541. •• .Mync-s of Siivi:r, Copper, Tin, and 

head, from whence ipiaiititicM thereof 

were continually drawn, which the Merch- 
ants carried away with Tn*ops of Elephant.s 
and Rhinoccroac.** (m enjila* de elefante.n e 
hadai) for to transiiurt into the Kingdoms of 
iSomau, by ii.s called A'iam, Passiloeo, Saradif, 
{^Suvady in orig.), Tnngu^ Pronin Oalamin- 
ham and other Provinces .... ” — PuUo 
(orig. cap. xli.) in C’ngan^ i>. 49. The king- 
doms named here are Siam (see under 
8ABNAU) : Pitchalok and Sawatti (now 


A HA DA 


t -.VO pri'viuoe.- i)f Si.iru) : T-iuiiKt; and iVoine 
in ii. Hurin;i ; in the interior 

»f liido-China, iiioro or f.ilMiIoiiH. 

151 1. “.Vio\ the Ki'n/ i/ 'l''irt.iiry wa^ 
f.iilen upon tto* '-ily of /‘iiimn witli so 
jiTi army ii.s ilic like had never hceii seen 
' n«-c Admn's time; in Ihi.s arrnv . . . 
wtfo .seven .-uni twenty King.s. under whom 
ni.-;r<.lu!«t l,M»fL000 i.ien .... with four 
--eore f non sail! i |{hiru»«-i*i - --t-s ” (doyidr. f>uriir<t» 
I CO//I aitentn mil badasi. ■- llnd. (orig. cap. 
evil.) in CtHfan^ p. I4t* 

I l.ldO.- .Si*e ij'uoiiiiion iindcr LAOS. ) 

I 1.5.S5.- -'Mt i.s a \<.:ry fertile country, with 
I gro.it stoarc of pronisiunn ; there arc elo- 
j phan!*. it. grc.-il ii<itnl>cr .-ind abadas, which 
I i- a kinci i»f i>c.t*l l>ig .'i.-! tiM> gre.it ;inl>, 

I .t»:d h-.ith '*pp.>n Ins snowt ;i littK* tionu*." - 
J/» mil .a, ii. :’! J . 

l.'.'.i'J. “• Wc .*50111 (‘ornnKHiitie.*.- to their 

; king to for .\rnJ*er trr*.-e''c*, .'ind for the 

I homes i>t’ Abath. whereof the Kinge otml} 
hath the tr.ittiiiMi. in his hatu'i.s. Now this 
: Abatb is a t th.-il ti lth oih* home 
; •eii} ill her forehead, rind i- thought U» l»c 
' the fviii.ik Vnii-*>rm*, and higtdy esn-erned 
; of alt iho Mrxircs in itio-n parts as a in'i.sl 
.Mivir.dgue reined ie ag.ainst j fiy.son.'' - Hir- 
! Arr in //>ri,:/. ii. alll. 

j -‘'Ihi- Abada. or KhiiKKvros, i.s not 

■ ill iiida-i,* hut oat ly in /trmjola nntl /‘ahrtir," 
. j If.'ik. Sew. ii. S.J 

! “ M.so ill lii'nijala wi- fonnil great number!* 

: of tin- tioiusts whif-ti in ].atiii Jire «-,il!ed Rhin- 
O'-i'rntrs, and of ttie Portiiigalle.s AbadaS-"- - 
j Jf'id. 28. [Hal.. S...*. i. 9t>.J 
I c. ItiOO. - . . '-VC portir.o lo I-'ro iner- 

c.an/.io per veinh-rlv a’ L’im.si, inrticolar 
nientu . . . molti corni d>'lla Bada, <lctfo 
Rinoceronte . . .’’ -Carlrtti. p. IPP. 
j 1611 . Bada, a very fic-i-. o animal, called 
[ Vjy another more coinnioti n.-unu Rhinurfros. 
In our days they brought to the King Philip 
II., now in glory, a Bada which wa.s long at 
I Madrid, having hi.s born sawn oif, and licing 
bliitdo*!, f«'r fear he should hurt anybody. 

. . . 1'ho name of Bada is one imposed by 
the Indians thcrn.selv*.;.s ; but assuming that 


* ke., not on the W. coast of the Peiiinsnls, 
called India eMpeciailv by the Portugueae. ttee 
tindi-r INDIA. 



ABOAREE. 


2 


ACHANOCK. 


there is no language but had ita origin from 
the Hebrew in the confusion of tongues . . . 
it will not be out of the way to obMrve that 
md* is an Hebrew word, from Badad^ 
‘solus, aolitr.rius, ’ for this animal is pro- 
<iuced in desert and very solitary places." 

• -Coftarruiaas, s. v. 

1613. • And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced elephants, badaa 
. . — Oodinho ae Ercdia^ 10 v. 

1618. — “ A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or black unecorns homo) 
with sugar cakes." — Cocks'a Diary^ ii. 56. 

16‘i8. — On the margin of Pigafetta's Congo^ 
4is given by Purchaa (ii. 1001), we hnd : 
“Rhinoceros or Abadas." 

1631.— “Lib. V. ca|t. 1. De Abada sou 
Khinocerote." — Bantu Jlist. Nat, et Med, 

1726. — “Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Ubiuoceronte." — IHcc. de la Lmgua Cos- 
tellam, 

ABCABEB, ABKABT. H. from 
P. nh-karl,^ the l»iisino,sfl of distilling 
«ir selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elli^tically the excise upon such 
business. This last is the .sense in* 
which it is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is fanned to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail .shopkeepers. This is what is 
cilled the ^Abkary System.’ The 
system has often been attacked as 
]iromoting ti]ipling, and there are 
strong opinions on both .sides. We 
subjoin an extract from u note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
ill jSoigal— Sir G. U. Yule.- 

JuM, 1879.-“ Native.s who have ex- 
pressed their views aro, I believe, unani- 
mous in a.scribing the increase of drinkinp: 
to our Abkaxee system. I don't th.'it 
this i.s putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certiinly too forgetful of the 
increased meun.s in the country, which, if 
not the sole c.auso of the incrctiscd consump- 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself liclieve that more 
{>eople drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentieuian of very lung and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there; 
was HU much drinking in 1820 as in 1860." 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on “Spirituoiu Drinks in Ancient 
India," by Rajcndralala Mitra, I udo- Aryans. 
i. 389 aeqq,] 

1790.— ‘-In respect to Abkury, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation ... it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manufacture, 
etc., depends upon the vicinity of principal 


stations. For the amount leviable upon 
diflferent Stills wc must rely ui>on officers’ 
local knowledge. 'Hie public, indeed, can- 
not suffer,* since, if a few stills are sup- 
ressed by over- taxation, drunkenness is 
iminiHhed."~ln a Letter frmn Board of 
Revenne (Bengal) to Government, 12th July. 
MS. in India Office. 

1797. — “The stamps are to have the words 
‘ Abcaree licenses ’ inscribed in the Persian 
and Hindu languages and charact-cr." - •/!«»- 
gal Iiegulaiion$i x. 33. 

ABIHOWA. Projiurly P. ah-o- 
hatou^ ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate,’ 

1786. — “What you write concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small -pox is 
understood .... they must be kept where 
the climate [&b-0-hawft] may best agreu 
with them.” — Tippoo'g Letters, 269. 

^YSSINI^ This geogra- 

|)hical name is a 16-('ciitury Latin- 
i.sation of the Arabiir Hahash. through 
the Portuguese boAriug mii» h 

the same pronumuation, minus the 
}i.spirate. [See HITBSHEE.] 

[l.’i98.--“The countrey of the Abezynes, 
at Pro.ster John’.s land." — Li nsvLoteri, Hak. 
Hoc. i. ;)8. 

1617.”“ He sent tneo to buy throe 
Abastines."— T. Hoe, Travels, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 445.') 

A. C. ‘after compliments ’). In 
official versions of native letters these 
lettera stand for the omitted formalities 
of native eoniplimeut.s. 

ACHANOCK, 11 . p. H. Cfuinak ajid 
Achdnak. The name by which the 
station of Barrackporo is coniinonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Souii* have connected tb.e name with 
that of Job Vhamock, or, as A. 
Hamilton calls him, Channock, the 
foundiT j)f Calcuttii, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares wa.s 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, as 
Chhotd (or ‘Little’) Achanak. Two 
additional remarks may lie relevantly 
made : (1) Job’s name was certainly 
Charnock^ and not Channock, It is 
distinctly signed “Job Gharnock,” iu 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“Chutta,” i.e. Chuttanuttee (or Cal- 
cutta) in the India Office records, 
which I have seen. ( 2 ) The map m 
Valentijn which shows the villas of 
Tgjaimok, though published in 1726 , 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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Brwckc in 1662. Hence it is not 

rol»a1)le that it took its name from 

ob Cliarnock, wlio seems to liave 
entered the Comi>any’8 service in 1668. 
When he went to Beng-al we liave not 
been able to a-seerUin. [See IHanj of 
He^ges^ edited by Sir H. Yiile, ii., xeix. 
In soiite “ Uocumenbiry Memoirs of 
Job Charnock,’* which form part of 
vol. Ixxv. (1888) of the Hakluyt Soe., 
Job is said to have arrived in India 
in 1655 or 1656.”] 

1677.— “The ship Falcon*! to go up the 
river to Jlughly, or at leash to Channock.” 
— Court's r^etter to Kt. St. (leo. of 12th 
December. In Sates and Extracts, Madras, 
1871, No. 1., p. 21 ; .sec also p. 23. 

1711. — “Chanock'Ueach hath two shoals, 
the upper one in Ghanock, and the lower 
one on the opfiosite side .... you must 
fmm below Degmi :is afore.said, keep the 
.starboard shore ulxiard until you conic up 
with a Limc-Troc .... and then .steer over | 
with Ghanock Trec.s fmd house lietwecn the 
two shoai.s, until you come mid river, hut no 
nearer the house." — The. English EitMy 65. 

1726. “'t sledcken Tajannock." -ra^ 

e.ntijn, v. 163. In Val.'.s map of Bengal 
also, we lind opp'i.sito to Oegli (Ho<jgly), 
Tajannok, and then CiMecalte, and CalaUa. 

1768. Notwithsiiinding the.se .solemn 
as.sumncos from the Dutch it wa.s judged 
expedient to .send a deUvchniont of troops 
.... to t/ikc p»).sse.s{«ion of Tanna Fort and 
Ghamoc's Battery oppo.site to it."— Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Htvigly, in 
Maleolm's Life if (.7/jr, ii. 76. ! 

7810. “The old village of Achanock 
,sto<»d on the gnaind which the po>.t of 
BarrackiK>ro now occupies." — M. GrahuWy 
142. 

18-18, — “From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at li-irrackpore 
... wo learn that Mr. Charuock built a 
luingalow there, :uid a tioiu'ishiiig l.Ki/.'<r 
iiroso under hi.s patnjn.agc, before ihc 
settlement of dalcntta had Ixicn deter- 
mined on. Barrackfiore is at thi.s day 
liest known to the natives b> the name 
of Ghanock. ”--77te Bengal Dbttnanjy talc. 

p. 2. 

ACSL^s. P. dc/wir, Malay tecAtfr, 
Atlopted in lUMily all the viTiiaciilars 
of India for acid and tsalt reli.slie.s. By 
Europeans it is u.sed as the etpiivalent 
of * pickles,’ and i.s ajitdied to all the 
.stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese ; b\it it is not 
imp^sihle that Western Asiatic.s gj>t it 
originally from the. Latin ojceUiria.— 
(See Plin. Hint, Nat. zix. 19). 

•1663.— “And they prepare a conserve of 
it {AfMcaf^ium) with salt, and when it is 
green (and this they call Achar), and this 


is sold in the market just as olives are with 
us."— O’ftrc.ut, f. 17. 

1.^96. — Linschoien in the Dutch gives the 
word correctly, but in the English version 
(Hak. Soe. ii. 26) it is printed AiCLchar. 

[1612.— ‘ ‘ Achar none to Ih) had except one 
jar." — Danvers, Letters, i. 230.] 

1616.— “Our (Juribaaso) wife 

came and brought mo a .small jarr of Achar 
for a prc.senl, desyhng me to exskews her 
husband in that, ho alxionied hymselfe to 
tike phisik." — trucks, i. 135. 

1623. - “ .\tul all these preserved in a way 
that is rciilly very good, which they cull 
acciao."— Valle, ii. 708. [Hak. Hoc. 
ii. 327.] 

1653. — “Achar ‘c.st vn nom Indistanni, 
ou Indien, que 8igni6c des m.angues, ou 
autres fruits conhs avec do la moutarde, do 
Tail, dll scl, et dii vinaigro a I’lndienno. " - - 
De la Boul/uye-k-Oouz, ^1. 

1687. — “Achar l presume .signifies sauce. 
They make in the East Indies, (^s|)ecially 
at SuLin and Fegu, several sorts of Achar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboos, kc. Bambo- 
Achar .and Mango-i4rAar are most used." — 
Dampier, i. 391. 

1727.—" An-1 the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea- 
sants, and Handicrafts (of feed on a 
little Rice l>oilud in Water, with a little bit 
of S;ilt Fi-?h, op Atchaar* which i.s pickled 
Fruits or Hixjts." -A. Jiavnilon, j . 2!>2. 
[And see under KEDGEREE.] 

1783. — We learn from Forre.st that limes, 
.salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the Chutias (Ghoolia), and were called 
atchar (rcyavv’ ta Mrr^vi, 40). Thus the 
word p.'issed to .lava, as in next quotation : 
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with Machin (ICacheen). See also 
under LOOTT. 

1549.— “Piratarum Aeenomm nec mH- 
culuni nec suapicio fuit.’’— 5. I'Y. Xav. 
337. 

1552.— “But after Malaora was founded, 
and ospocially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacom Itegan to 
increase in power, and that of P^ir to 
diminish. And that neighbouring one of 
Acham, which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all.” — Barros, III. v. 8. 

1563.— 

“ Occupado tenhais na guorra infesta I 
Ou do sanguinolen^ 

Taprobanioo * Acbem, quo ho mar | 
molesta 

Ou do Cambaico occulto iihiguo nosso. ” 
Cam/feSf Ode prejixed to Oareia de Orta. 

c. 1569.— “Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Aui, governed 
by a Moore King.” — Ctesar FredenkCt tr. in 
HaJduyt^ ii. 355. 

c. 1590. — “The aahdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour>town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra 'ZahAd, and is by far the 
best.” — Ain, i. 79. 

1597. — “ do Pegu oorao do Da* 

chem.” -/finff’s Letter, in Arch. Port. (Jr. 
fase. 3, Gti9. 

1509.--“ The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
biina. is pt>ssessc(i by many Kynges, eaemie.s 
to the Portugals ; the cheif is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor 
for J(h<rre) are in lyke sort enemies to the 
I’l.'rtugals.”— .Sir Fulke OrevitU to Sir F. 
Walsingh.am (in Brtue^ i. 125). 

[1615. — “ It so proved that both Ponloema 
and Governor of Tecoo was come hither for 
Adhain.”— /b&ier. Letters, iv. 3. 

1623. — “Acem which is Sumatra.” — P. 
della Valle, Hak. Hoc. ii. 287.] 

c. 1635. — “Acihill (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ' M4chln ') is a well- 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
tbo equinoctial line.” — It/ahAnl (Or. 
Tr. F.). p. 2. 

1780.— “ Archin.” See quotation under 
BOIIBAT MABINE. 

1820. — “In former days a great many 
junks used to frequent Aohin. This trade 
18 now entirely at an end.”— Oaie/^rd, H. 
Jnd. ArcA. iii. 182. 


ADAM’S APPLE. This name 
fPnmo tPAdama) is given at Qoa to the 
miitof the MtmutopaElen^ Linn.(Btrd- 
wood ) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Oerarde’s 
HtrhaU it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind. — (m Marco 


* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as dd ss 
M. Oonttfei 1440), that8iuu«m-1>vmiis. 


Polo, 2iid ed., i. 101), and the follow- 
ing : 

c. 1580.* In his hortis (of Cairo) ex ar- 
boribu.s virescunt mala citria, aurantia, li- 
monia Hvi%'estria et domestica poma adami 
voctata.’ —Prosp. Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712. — “ It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is called Pomiim Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appe.'irancc of two bite.s, 
which the simplicity or the ancients imagined 
to he the vc.stigos of the impression which 
onr forefather made iqion the forbidden 
fruit. ...” Hlutvuu, ipioted by Tr. of Alho- 
querffue, Hak. Soc. i. 100. 'Hie fruit has 
nothing to do with zainboa, with which 
Blutoaii find Mr. Birch connect it. See 
JAMBOO. 

AD ATI, A kind of piece-goods 

exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proper form or etymology. 
It may Itave been of half-width (from 
H. (I'ihu, ‘half’). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as the 
Salampore (Salempoory) was half the 
len^h of tlie cloth known in Madras 
as runjnm. (Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
799). Also see Ynle’s note in Jfedges* 
Diary, ii. rcxl.] 

1726.- “Ua*.<rri (probably Kasidri in 
Midnupur Di.n.) supplies many Taffatshe.. 
las (Alleja, Shales), Giri'jftangii. AUegins, 
and Adathays, which are mostly made 
— VaUntijn, v. 159. 

1813. — Among piece • g<K>ds of Bengal: 
“Addaties. Pieces 700” (i.c. pieces to the 
ton). — MiUiarn, ii. 221. 

ADAWLUT, s. Ar. -H.—’adfi/ttf, 
‘a Court of Justice,' from 'ndl, ‘doing 
justice.’ Under the Mohammedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz., NizdnuU ^d&lat, Dlvdni Ad&lat, 
and Faujddri ’Adalat, so-called from 
the respective titles of the oflicials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the .second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
tSudder Adawlnt (Sadr *Addlat) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presiden^, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal -side, 
teiined Niasamut AdawUU^ and on the 
civil aide Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Fotydarry was the ^le 
adopted in lieu of Niaamut. Tliis 
^stem ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tion of the Penal Ood& and the inatitu- 
tion of tha High Comta <m their 
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resent fiKiting. (On the original 
istory and c<nLStitiition the (Courts 
see Fifth Report^ 1812, p. 6.) 

Wliat follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, ami to the ad- 
ministration of justice under thi? 
ConiiMiny’s CourU beyond the limits 
of the. Presidency town. Brief piir- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts ; 
which preceded them will he found 
under SUPREME COURT. 

The grant, by Shah ’A lam, in 1765, 
of the liewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Ori.ssa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and miiif-iry, in those 
proviiice.s, to tliat hody. But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct detailed administrat.ioii 
of either revenue, or justice by the 
agency of the Eiiropean se.rvants of 
the Coni|«ny. Such siiiierintendein e, 
indeed, of the admini.stiation was 
maiiit;iined in the prior .acquisitions of 
the Conipiny~- vi/., in the Zernindary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnaa, and in the Chlicklas 
(Ohucklah) or district of Burdwari, 
Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which had 
been tran.sferre<l liy the Nawab, 
Kksiiii ’Ali Khan, in 1760 ; but in the 
rest of tlie territory it wa.s con lined to 
the agency of a Re.sident at the 
Mooraneda\)ad Diirliar, and of a 
‘Chief’ at Patna. Ju.stice wjus ad- 
iiiini.stered liy the Mohammedan 
^^ou^ts under the native tillieial.s of 
the Dewaiiny. 

In 1770, European officers were 
appointed in tlie districts, under the 
name of Supervisors^ with p<iweis of 
control over the natives euipU>yed in 
the collection of the Revenue and the 
administration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna. It was not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenanted 
servanta At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice (Mqfmsil Dewanny 
Adawlut) were estaolished in each of 
the Districts then recogni.sed. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
^ow^ry Adawlut) held by Cazee or 
Muny under the superintendence, like 
the CHvil Court, of the Collectors, as 


the Supervisors were now slylyd ; 
whiLstSuperiorCJourts (Sudder Dewanny^ 
Sudder Nizam it t Adawlut) were 
estahli.shefl at the Pre.sideurv, to be 
under ihe .superintendence of three 
or four meinber.s of the Council of 
Fort W'illiaiii. 

In 1774 the Col hectors were recalled, 
and riativi* ’Ainil.s (Aumil) appointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were set up for tlie division.^ of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacia, Moor- 
shedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, botli 
of revenue, collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, was 
vested, but exerci.sed by the members 
in rotation. 

The state of thing.s that existed 
under tlii.s system was discreditable. 
As Courts of Justice the. provincial 
Councils were only “ colourable imita- 
tions of c'ourts, .which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) oiheers, and thougli 
tlieir <ieci.sioiis were nominally suliject 
to the Covernor-Gene.ral in Council, 
the Appellate Court was even a more 
shadowy hody than the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never .sat at all, 
thougli there are some, trace.s of its 
having at one tiim* decided appeals on 
the repi.)rt of the, head of the KlialBa, 
or native exchiiiui'r, ju.st a.s the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the Ca/i.s and Muftis.”* 

In 1770 the (lovcniinent resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, .should he e.stab- 
lishcd in the six divisions named alx)ve,+ 
each under a civilian judge with the 
title of Superintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut; whilst to the Councils .should 
still pertain the trial of cause-s relating 
to the public revenue, to the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to boundary que.stions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dnoanny; but that this might be real, 
a judge was amiointed its head in the 

erson of Sir* Elijah Impey, the Chief 

ustice of the Supreme Court, an ap- 
pointment which became famous. For 
It was represented as a transaction in- 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 


* Sir Janf$ Stephen^ in Nuneomar and 
IL 221. 

t These six were increased in 1781 to eighteen. 
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aensions which had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Imp^. It led, by an address from 
the House of Commons, to the recall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
charges in the aliortive impeachment 
of that personage. Hence nis charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor- General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s government, in consequence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, with an 
exertion as to the Courts at Moor- 
diedabad, Patmi, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently,, 
the office of judge in the Mofussil 
Courts was to be attached to that pf 
the collection of the revenue ; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Regulations respecting that administra- 
tion were pasm in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained in the hands of the 
native courts. But this was now 
altered ; four Courts of Circuit were 

civil servants aa ju^i^es; the Judder 
Nitamvi Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the members of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
^ the Regulations of that year. The 
dollection of Revenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
justice ; Zillah Courts under European 
ludm were established (Reg. iii.) in 
each of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Behari and Orissa; whilst 
Ptovin^ Cou^ of Appeal, each con- 
sistiim of three judges (Reg. v.), were 
estabfiahed at Moorahedabad, Patna^ 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts^ under certain conditions, 
fiylher appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewanny AditwHitf at the Preai- 
deney. 


As regarded criminal jurisdiction, 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Reg; ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by the Svdder 
I Nizamut. Strange to say, the im- 
practicable idea of placing ihc duties 
of lx)th of the higner Courts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Government was still main- 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Siidder Deitxinny and Sudder 
Nizamut. This of course continued 
as unworkable as it had been ; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
I later, the tvrn Sudder Adawluts were re- 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was .still ruled (Reg. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in each 
Court was to he a nieiril)er of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief. This rule was rescinded bv 
Hm. X. of 1806. 

Tlie number of Pro\'incial and Zillah 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the Extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the 
ser>dce of the Upper Provinces, were 
established at Allahabad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi.), a step which may be regarded as 
the inception of the separation of the 
N.W. Ptovinces into a distinct Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, carried out five 
years later. But no change that can be 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862 ; for we can hardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.X and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Reg. v. of 
1631, and completed in 1833. 

1822. — This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstono used to relate .... 
During the progress of our conquests in the 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the newlv-occupied 
territory. * Is Lord Lake coming ? ' was the 
enquiry. *No,’ was the reply, ‘the Adaw- 
lut is coming.’ **’—Life of EphinUane, ii. 131. 

1820.—“ The adawlnt or Court-house was 
close by.”— Pondnmny /fan, 271 £ed. 1878, 
ii. 90]. 

ADIGAB, S. Properly udkikdr, 
from Skt. odhikarwL one possessing 
authority; Tam. adkikdri, or -Afrsn. 
The title was formerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See quoL from Lpgaa below.] It waa 
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also in Ceylon {adtkdrama, adikdr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

If44 . — ‘‘Fhc te cumem ot huiuanum cum 
ivti (i«nti pnieL»ea.t, turn pmesertim magii- 
tratibiis eoruni et Praefectis PAgonim, quos 
Adigarei vochhI."— «S. Fr. Xao. Episti. 113. 

1583. — “ Mentreche noi erauamo in questa 
cittk, I'afiaalirono ab la me%xa notto all* im- 
proiiiso, tnetiendoui il fuoco. Krano questi 
d'uua citt\ iiicina, lontiina da S. Thoin^, 
(l«>ue staimu i Porioghesi, un miglio, sotio 
la 'lourta d’un loro C.apiiano, cbo risiede in 
delta cittk . . . et miesto Capitano h da loro 
chiainato Adicario. f. 87. 

1681. — “There are two who are the 
greatest and highest officers in the land. 
'J'hey are called Adigmn ; J may term 
them Chief Judges.’’— A'nox, 48. 

17*26. — “ Adigaar. This is as it wore the 
second of the Desmtc ." — Valentijn (Ceylon), 
Famut of Offiters, Ac., 9. 

1796. — “ In Malabar esiste c^gidi I’uffiuo 
.... molti Kdruik&rer o niimstri ; molti 
Adhlgdri o ministri d'un distretto . . . ” — 
Fra Paolino^ 237. 

1803. — “The highest officers of State are 
the Adlgan or Prime Ministers, lliey are 
two in number ." — PercivaVs Coylon^ 2ri6. 

[1810-17. — “Announcing in letters .... 
his determination to exercise the office of 
8orv Adikar."— A/ysoor, i. 264. 

1887.— “E.ach amsam or pnri.sh has now 
besides the Adhik&ri or man of authority, 
headman, an accountant." — Lonav^ Man. of 
Mafabar, i. 90.] 

ADJUTANT, s, A bird .so called 
(no doubt) from its comical re.semblance 
to a human figure in a stiff dreas pacing 
slowly on a parado-grouiid. It is the 
H. harfjlld, or gigantic crane, and 
j^pular scavenger of Bengal, tlie 
Leptoptilns argala of Linnaeus. The H. 
naink is by some dictionaries derived 
from a supposed Skt. word hn<hla-gila, 

* lx)ne>s^adIower.’ The comjwund, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
found in Kintlingk and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very well 
described by Aelian, under the name 
of KiiXa, wliich is ^)erbaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PEUCAN. 

“The feathers known os Marabou or 
Comercolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the Lent. 
JavanieOf another and smaller species " {/er- 
don). Ilie name marabout (from the Ar. 
murabitf * quiet,' and thence *a hermit,’ 
through the Port, marabuio) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Comer- 


colly, pro^ierly Kumftrkhali, is a town in the 
Na^a Distnct, Bengal. See Bai/our^ Cyct. 

c. A. D. 250. — “And I hear that there is 
in India a bird Ar/a, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard ; it has a mouth of :i 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries 
a huge crop which looks like a leather bag . 
it has a most dissonant voice, and whilst tnu 
rest of the plumage is .ash -color red, the tail- 
feathers are of a pale (or greenish) colour.” — 
Ariian^ fie Nat. .■inim. xvi. 4. 

c. I.^’kIO.— “O ne of the-se (fowls) is the 
dinff^ which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is the length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its hack is block, 
its breast white ; it froiiuenllv visits Kabul. 
One year they caught and brought mo a 
dtay, which liccame very tamo. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its beak, and swallowed without ceremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoo well shem 
with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 
a gtK>d-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers.” — Rahrr^ 321. 

1754. — “ In the evening excursions .... 
wo had often observed an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by the natives ArgiXl 
or Hargill^ a native of Bengal. They would 
majestically stalk along before u.s, and at 
first we took them for Indians naked. . . . 
The following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . . . The wings extended 14 
feet and 10 inches. Fn>m the tip of the bill 
to the extremity of the claw it ‘measured 7 
feet 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land -tortoise, 10 inches loi^; 
and a large black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach.” — Ives^ 183-4. 

1798.— “The next is the great Heron, the 
Argali or. Adjutant, or (ligantic Crane of 
Latham. ... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pennant's Vie^c (f Jlindostan^ ii. 156. 

1810. —“Every bird saving the vulture, 
tho Adjutant ((»r nrgeelah) and kite, retires 
to some shady sjxjt.”— IPiWiawison, V, M. 
ii. 3. 

[1880. - Ball [Jungle Life^ 82) describes the 
“snake-stone ” said to bo found in the head 
of the bird.] 

AFGHAN, n.p. Afghan. 

The most general 'name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them Afghaniddn. In England one 
often hears the country called A/- 
gunid-nn^ which is a miroronuncia- 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afgann^ which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name is Aoghdny which accounts for 
I some of the forms below. Bellew 
I insists on the distinction between the 
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Afghan and the Pathan (PUTTAN). 

“ The Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan country, 
and has to a great extent mixed witli 
its people and adopted their language ” 
{Races of Af.y p. 25). The name repre- 
sents Skt. asraka in the sense of a 
‘cavalier,’ and this reappears swircely 
modified in the Assiikani or Assakeni 
of the histf3rians of the expedition of 
Alexander.] 

c. 1020. — “ . . . Af ghijia and Khilji.<* ...” 
— 'Utbi in Elliot, ii. ^ ; aee also GO, 114. 

c. 1265 . — ** He also repaired the fort of 
Jahdf, which ha garriaonM with Af|gh4lis.” 
— Tdfikh-i-FlroiMAhl in do. iii. 106. 

14th cent. — The Afighana are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see N. ds E. 
xiv. 494). 

1504. — "The Afghitwa, when they arc 
reduced to extremities in war, pome into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as to say, * I am 
your ox.* " Baber, 159. 

c. 1556.—** He was afraid of the Afghina.” 
—Sidi 'AH, in J. As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609.— **Agwans and Potans."—W. 
Find^, in Purekas, i. 521. 

e. 1665. — ** Such are those petty So voreigiui, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the BaUmehes and Augaiu, and other Moun- 
taineers, of whom the greatest part pay him 
bat a snoall matter, and AVAn care but little 
for hipi : witness the Anront they did him, 
when they stopped his whole Army by cut- 
ting off the Water .... when he passed 
from Atek on the River Indiis to Caboul to 
lay siegoto .... '’—Bernier, £. 

T. 64 ConstakU, 205]. | 

1676.— “The neople called Augana Y'ho 
inhabit from Canaahar to Cabovl . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in 
^e night-time.”— ravsmier, E. T. ii. 44 ; 
[ed. Ball, i. 92]. 

1767.— “Our final sentiments are that we 
have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghaya* King if it should 
appw he comes only to raise oontributions, 
but if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujah Dowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence.'* 
-—Court's Letter, Nov. 20. In Long, 486; 
also see BOHIULa. 


1888.— “Fjrofeasor Dorn .... discoasas 
severally the theories that have been main- 
tained n the descent of the A4^w : 


I iraboU _ 

I (BUdai), or native namAes, employed on 
the Oansee Ganal many years ago, wb they 
le before the sngfeiet to mafce a petitton. 


eiMlif,wlth 


from the Copte; 2nd, the Jews; 3rd, the 
Georgians; 4th, the Toorks; 5th, the Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Amionians : and ho mentions 
more cursorily the opinion that they arc 
descended from the liido-St^thians, Medians, 
Sogdians, Persians, and fndians: on con- 
sidering all which, he comes to the rational 
conclusion, that they cannot bo traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seats 
and the adjoining mountains.” — Elphin- 
stone’s Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

AFBICO, n.p. A negro slave. 

1682. — ** Here we mot with y* Barbadocs 
Merchant .... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Afiriooa.” — Sedges, 
Diary, Feb. 27. [Hak. Soc. i. 16.] 

[AQAM, adi. A term applied to 
certain cloths ayed in some mrticular 
way. It is the Ar. *aj<vm (lit. “one 
who has an iinj^ediment or difficulty in 
speaking Arabic ”), a foreigner, and in 
particular, a Persian. Tlie adj. 'ajami 
thus mcAns “foreign” or “Persian,” and 
•is equivalent to the Greek fidp^apos and 
the Hind. mleUha. Sir G. Birdwood 
(Rep. on Old Rec., p. 145) quotes from 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano (1494-99), 

“ in company with some Armenian and 
Azami merchants ” : and (ibid.) from 
I Varthema : “ It is a country of very 
great traffic in merchandise, and par- 
ticularly with the Persians and 
Azamini, wlio come so far as there.”] 

[1614.— “ Kerseys, Again colours.’*— Fos- 
I t&r, Letters, ii. ‘237. 

1614. — “Persia will vent five hundred 
cloths and one thousand kerseys. Again 
colours, per annum.” — Ibid. ii. *23/.] 

AQAB-AGAB, s. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea-weed (Svherococcus 
liehmoides). It is succulent wnen boiled 
to a jelly ; and is used by the Chinese 
with birasnest (q.v.) in soup. They also 
employ it as a ^lue, and apnly it to 
silk and paper intended to oe trans- 
parent.* It grows on the shores of the 
^lay Islands, and is much exported 
to China. — (See Grawfurd, Did. Ind. 
Arch., and Milbum, ii. 304). 

AGDAXJIT, s. A hybrid H. word 
from H. dg and P. ddn, made in imitation 
of pik-ddn, kahm-ddn, shama-4dn (‘spit- 
toon, pencaiK, candlestick’). It means 
a smaU vessel for holding fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AChGABI, A H. *Fire cairiage.’ 
In natiira uae for a railway train. 
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AOUN-BOAT, s. A hybrid word 
for a steamer, from H. agan^ *fire,* 
and Eng. hoot. In Ih^mbay Ag-hot is 
used. 

1853.-“ .... Agin boat.'’-Orii/?«!W, 
i. 84. 

[AJNAA«. Ar. Tiliir. of jY/ts, ‘goocls, 

merchandise, cro})s, etc. Among the 
Moguls it was used in the s|»et ial sense 
of pay in kind, not in casli.] 

(c. 16t)5.— “ It (their iwiy) isi, however, of a 
<lifferent kind, and not. tiion^'ht so honour- 
.ahlo, but tho Roazintltfs .are not subject, 
like the Munstbiiarx (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas ; that is to say, arc- tiol Ixuind to 
take, at a valuation, earjxjt.^-.. and other 
})iccos of furniture, that have l>oen u.scd in 
the King'.s p.al.ac;e, and on which .an un- 
reasonable value is somotinics set." — Rcraier 
(ed. ConstaUe), 215-8.] 

•AK, s. II. dk and arfcj in Siudi ok: 
Ihe prevalent name of the nvuidr 
(MTJDDAR) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course itrroneous) in 8ind, 
iiiat Akbar was so called after the «/:, 
from his birth in the de.sert. [Ives 
(488) calls it Ogg.] The word appears 
in the following popular rhyme quoted 
by Tod (^liaja&thany i. 869) : — 

Ak -ra jhopni, 

Phok-ra bar, 

Ikijra-rfi roti, 

Mot’h-r.a dal : 

Dokbo RTija tori M.arwar. 

(For houses hurdles of niadar, 

For hedges hc.aps of withered thorn, 
Millet for broad, horse-puiis for pulse : 

Such i.s thy kingdom, Itaja of Marwar !) 

AKALEE, or Nihang (‘the naked 
one’), 8. A member of a body of 
zeiilots among the Hikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being worshippers 
of Him who is without time, eternal’ 
(Wilson,). Skt. a privative, and kdl, 
‘time.’ The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. They 
claim their body to have been insti- 
tuted by Guru Govind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of tlie order is that it was the 
outcom*' of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike, activity with the aliandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine rejecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hinau sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern> 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


•to control. Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, liowever, they have ceased 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis- 
tingui.Mh(‘d by blue clothing and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
carry several steel chakras (CHUCKER) 
encircling their turbans. [See Ibbetson, 
Panjab JSthing.^ 286 ; Maclagan^ in 
Panjah Census Rep.,, 1891, i. 166.] 

1832. — “We received a mowaco from 
the Acali who had set tire to the village. 
.... These fanatics of the Seik creed 
acknowledge no .su()crior, and the ruler of 
the country c.an only moderate their frcnxy 
by intrigues ami bribery. 'I’hey go about 
everywhere with naked sword.s. and lavi.sh 
their abuse on the nobles .a.s well aa tho 
t>eaceablo subjects. . . . They have on 
several occa.sioiis attempted the life of Run- 
joct Singh.*’— /fur/itw, Travels, ii. 10-11. 

1840.— ‘'The Akalis Ijeing .summoned to 
surrender, rei {nested a conference with one 
of the attiicking party. Tho young Kh.an 
bravely went forward, and was straightway 
shot through the haad.” Mackenzie, 
Stenns and Sunshine, i. 115, 

AKYAB, li.p. The Etirojwan ii.iiiic 
of the of ;ulinirnstr:it.ion of the 

Briti.sh pn)vince of Arakaii, which is 
also a port exporting ritte largely to 
Europe. Tin* name i.s iicvit u.se.(] by 
the native.s of Arikan (of tin*. Burmese 
race), who call tin* town T4t‘hiwe\ 
‘Crowd (in coii.sc?nucin;c «)f) War.’ 
Thi.s indicat*.s how the settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of tlie 
British force encamping on the. plain 
there, which wa.s found to be In althier 
than the site of the ancient c.ijutal of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up tin- valli*y 
of the Arakan or Kaladyiie R. The 
name AkyAb had been applied, po- 
bably by tlie Portngue.se, to a neigh- 
Iwuring villige, where there .stand.s, 
almut l^ miles from the present town, 
a pjigoda covering .an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a piece of tlie Tiwcr Jaw, or 
an indnr.itioii of the throat), the name 
of which iwgoda, taken frmn the 
description of relicpie, is Au-kyait-dau^ 
and of this Akyab ujts probably a 
corruption. The pre.wnt town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the mgoda stands mii.st have 
stood on the snore at no distant date, 
as apiM'ATS from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pa^a mu.st then have 
st^ at the moutii of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
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ill the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus pwliahly heciinie kmnvii to them 
hy a name taken from the Pa^ida. — 
(From a note hy Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col. Temjile \vritt\s — “The only deii- 
vation whicli strikea me as ])laii.sihle, is 
from the Agvattaw Pliaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittwe, a Cintonnient 
was formed alter the Hrst Bin niese war, 
on the ahandoninent of Mrohnung or 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the tnxips stationed 
there. Th(* word Agyattiiw is sj»elt 
Akhyap-law, whence jutibably the 
modem name.”] 

[1826.— “It (the de.spitch) at length 
arrived this day (3rd Dec. 182C), having 
taken two monthN in nil tr> roach us, of 
which forty -five <lay.n were spent in the; 
route from 'Akyab in Aracan.’ --CV/iw/urd, 
diti, 289. J 


ALA-BLAZE PAN, s. Thi.s name 
is given in the Bomlviy Presidency to 
a tinned-copper stew-jum, having a 
cover, and staples for strap.s, which is 
carried on the march hy hhi rowan 
stddiers, for the t)ur|.K).se of cooking 
ill, and eating out of. Oiit on picnic.s 
a larger kind i.s freipiently \iscd, and 
kept continual] V going, a.s a kind of 
jioi-tt u-fru. [ 1 1 lia.s been Miggc.sted that 
the word may be acorr. of .some Fremdi 
<»r Port, term — Fr. hraisery Port, braz- 
n'ro, ‘a Hre-|>aii,’ brazu, ‘hot coals,'] 

ALBACOBE A kiml of rather 
large .‘joa-fish, of the Tnimy genus 
{ThyvnuH albarora^ Lowe, ]ie.rhapH the 
Ninie ;ls Thynnus maaropterus, ; 

from the Port, alhacor or albecora. 
The quotations from Ovingtou and 
Cro.'se below refer it U> o76o, but the 
word is, from its form, alnucst certainly 
Arabic, thougli Dozy says he has nut 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictioniirifs, which are very defective 
in the naiiie.s of fi.she.s (p. 61). The 
word alha/iora in Sp. is applied to a 
large early kiwi ot fig, fi-oni Ar. al- 
hlkur^ ‘i:iraeco.x* (DozyX Heb. hUchlra^ 
in Micah vii. 1. — See C'o6arTuvia^, s. v. 
A Ibaeora. [The N.E.D. (feri ves it from 
Ar. al-bukr^ *a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port. hcLCoro^ ‘a young pig.* 
Also see Gray s note on Pyrar^ i. 9.] 

1579. — * rheae (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the airo. 
In the sea the flsh which is called Albpoor^ 
as big as a salmon.*'— Letter /Wna Ooa, by T, 
•Sfev^, in HaH, ii. 683. 

1562.— “In our pasaige over from 8. 


Laurence to the tniiine, we had exceeding 
great .store of Bonitos and Alhooorei.” — 
Barker^ in HaH. ii. 592. 

1696. — “ We met likewise with shoals of 
Albicores (so call’d from a piece of whjio 
I Klc.sh that .-sticks to their Heart) and with 
rnuliitiidoM of Bonettoo.’<, which are named 
from their GnodriCs.s and Excellence for 
eating ; so that sumetime-s for more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s Com^Niny 
h.'ive feasted on thc.so curious nsh.” — Oving- 
fon, p. l.S. 

e. 17t>0. — “The Albacore is another flsh 
of much the Name kind h.s the Bonito . . 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upward. 
The name of this fish too is taken from the 
Portuguese, importing its white colour." 
—(Jroar^ i. 5. 


ALBATB08S, s. The great si^a- 
bird (Diomedea exulauHf L.), from tlm 
Port. alcatraZy to which the forms U8<‘d 
by H.‘iwkin.s and Damjiicr, and by 
l«*lacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
! closely approach. [Alaitras ‘in this 
l-.sense altered to a/jr^, albt-, albatrofts 


(j)erhaj»s with etymological reference 
to albux^ “white,** the allat-roas being 
white, while the alcatroK was Mack.*) 
N.E.IK S.V.] The Port, tvord pro- 
perly meaiLs ‘a pelican.’ A reference 
to the latter wf)rd in our Glossary 
will .show iiuotluu’ curious misapplica- 
tion. Devic .‘‘tatia that alcatrnz in 
I’ort. iiiean.s ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,** represmiting the Ar. aUlddfm^ 
which is again from xdflof. He suj)- 
poses that the pelican may haye got 
this name in tne .same w'ay that it 
i.s ctalled in (ordinary Ar. aatta^ *a 
water-ciirrier.* It has been jwinted 
out by Dr Murray, that tlie aUairvz 
of some of the. earlier voya^rs, e.g.j 
of Davis below, is not the Jjiomedga^ 
Imt the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bircl 
(Fregatus aquilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describ^ witli- 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modem all)ktroaB. In the quota- 
tion from Moccpiet again, alccUruz is 
applied to some smaller sea-bird. The 
passage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1564.— “The 8th December we ankered 
by a small Island called Aloatnna, wherein 
at our TOing a shoare, we found nothing but 
eea-birds, as we call them Oanets, but by 
the Portugals called Aloatnusea, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name.*'— /faicNas (Hak. Soc.), 16. 


• Also see Dosv, a v. elasdas. Al0(idiis,ecoaid- 
fng to Gobamivias, Is In Bpi one of the sartksii 
of the aorta or Pwslan wbeeL 
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1693. — “The dolphins and bonitoes arc 
the houndes, and the alcatrarces the 
bawkes, and the flyinfi' fishes the game.*' 
—Ibid. 152. 

1604. — **The other foulu called Alcatrani 
is a kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
For when the Bonitos or Dolphinos'drjo rhase 
the flying fish vnder the water .... this 
Alcatrara flyeth .after them like a Hawke 
after a Partridge.”— (Hak. Snc.), ir)8. 

c. 1608-10. — "Alcatraz sont pet is oiseaux 
ainsi comme esttmrne.Tux." — F/jy- 
itffes, 226. 

1672.— "\Vc met with those fe.athered 
Harbingers of the C*)po .... AlbetrOBses 
.... they liaiie great liodics. yet not pro- 
|)ortionate t<i their Wings, which mete out 
twice their length."- Fn/t‘r, 12. 

.IfiJK). ■ “They h.ave sovenil other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are ne-ar it, 
«» by the Sea I'o vl t hey laoel at Sea, 
cs])ecinlly the Algatroasez, a very large 
long-winged Bird.” -iianiftier, i. .^;il. 

1719. • “We had not h.'id the sight of one 
fish of any kind, since we were coioo .South- 
ward of the String hts of Mnir, nor one 
.sea-bird, except n dis«?oti-’(»late fdack Albi 
trozB, who .accomiKwiied us for several day.^ 
hovering about us .as if he had l«>st hims»*lf, 
till JltUhff (my, second ('ijttaiu) observing, 
ill one of his melancholy (its, that this >»ird 
wa.s always hovering near us, ini.agin’d In n: 
his colour, that it might bo some ill o.,ifn. . 
.... But be th.at as it would, he after sonic i 
fruitless attempt-, at length shot tho ‘ 
AlbitroBB, not doubting (perhaps) fliat we | 
should have a fair wind aftrr il. ...” j 
Shelvocke's Voyage^ 72, 73, | 

1740. “ . . . . a v.ist variety of sea fowl, 

amongst which the most rem.arkable are | 
tho Penguins: they are in .si/e and .shape j 
like a gisise, hut instead of wings they have j 
short .stumps like fins .... their bills are 
narrow like tho.se of .an Albitross, .imf they 
stand .and walk in .an erect posture. From 
thi.s and their white bellies. Sir John Sor- 
hurmigh. has whimsically likened thorn to 
little children stanrling up in white apnms.” 

- ■An.’O n's yoya‘j>\ 9th cil. (1756), p. 

17.')4. “.\ii albatrOBB, a sca-fowl, W'as 
.shot off tho Capo of (lood Hope, which 
measured 17^ feet from wing to wing.” - 
/tvjr, b. 

1803.- 

“ At length did cross an AlbatrOBB ; 
Thorough tho fog it caiuu ; 

As if it had licen a Christian .soul 
We haileil it in God’s name.” 

77/c A nc 'uhf Marinrr. 

c. 1861.- 

“Souvent pour 9'amu.ser, le.s horamos 
d’^inipage 

Prennent des albatroB, vastes oi-seaux des 
raora, 

Qtfi suivent, indolents conipagnons de 

. voyage, 

Lo Tiaviro glissant aur les gouffres amere.'* 

Baudelaire^ VAlbatros. 


ALCATIFf a. This word for * .a 
carpet^ w'as inooh itsed in India in 
thii ICfli century, and i.s treated bv 
.some travellers as an Indian word. 
It i.s not however of Indian origin, 
hut i.s (ill Aral lie word {katlL ‘a rarpet 
with long pile ) intnKluced into Por- 
tugal through the Moors. 

c. l.MO. — “There eanio aboard of Antonio 
do Faria uion? th.nn 60 Uitt ls, and balloons^ 
and mnnchwis (q. q. v.) w’ith awning.s and 
flags of .silk, and rich alcatifaB."- 
ch. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1560. -“The whole lent was cut in a 
variety of anihesipie.s, inlaid with coloured 
.silk, and w.i.- CLir}ictod with rich alcatifaB.” 

TViirm-fi, c. xvii. 

l.'iZS. — “Tlie wimlows of the streets by 
which the Vitjcniy f^>ii.s.scs shall he hung with 
c:vrpot.s (alcatifadaB). and the dcMirs deco- 
rat«?d with branches, ami the whole ndorned 
.'US riidily as iMissible.’'- Archir. jU>rt. On-rnl., 
f.ascic. ii. 

! rir»98.-- “(ireat .store f»f rich Tapestric, 

I which aro c.allcrj alcatiffaB.” — Linschoten, 

! Uak. Soc. !. 47.] 

j 1608-10. -“Qiiaml dies vont I’Egliae on 
; les {H.rt.e eu palanquin . . . . le dedans est 
j d'vu grant! tapi.s de lVr.se, tpi'ils .uipellent 
I Alcatif . . . --I'yrnrJ, ii. 6)2; [Ihik. Soc, 

I ii. 102]. 

UHH.— . . . many .«ilk .stuff.s, .such as 
.satin, c(<nfcnijs (Cuttanee) attelap (road 
ntuJaa), alegie .... ornijs [11. Oiliyuy ‘A 
WdUi.in's .‘shetjt I of gold and silk for women ’.s 

uc.ir, gtiiil alacatijyen . . . .” Vnu 

Tina:, 50. 

1726. — “They V;now nought of chairs or 
tables. Tho small folks cat on a mat. and 
the rich on an Alcatief. or carpet, sitting 
vvitii tlu'ir feet uiiderfhein, like our Tailors." 
- i r/tfifijn, v. (ihoroni, .'i.'i. 

ALCOBANAS, s. What won! does 
lierW rt aim at in the following ? [The 
Stanf. Diet. regard.s tliis as tpiite dis- 
tinct from Akornn. tln^ Koran, or 
.siiered Imok of Mohaiiimctl.ins (for 
wdri<-h .see N.E.IK s.v.), and suggests 
Al-qnnliij ‘the horn.s,’ or nl-qintri^ ‘the 
verti' e.s.’] 

166.'». — “Some (mos<pic.s) have their 
Alcorana's high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are tcrras.sod near 
the top, like the Slaiidard in C-henpside, hut 
twice tho height.” — Herbert^ TruvelSy 3rd 
ed. 164. 

ALCOVE, s. This P'nglish won! 
comes to us tlirough the S|)aii. alcova 
and Fr. alrove (old Fr. aucube\ from 
Ar. (il-kubbah, tmnlied first to a kind 
of tent (so in He nr. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted building or 
rece.88. An edifice of Saracenic con< 
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struction at Palermo is still known 
as La CSibay and another, a domed 
tomb, as La Cubola. Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 
seems to have given us, through the 
Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.E.D.^ 

1738.— ‘*Cnbba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of marab-huUs ’* [Adjutaat.]— 
Shaw's Trawls^ ed. 1767, p. 40. 

ATiDRA, 8. A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. * a farm or 

villa.* Bluteau explains it as * Povo^&o 
menor que lugar.* Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar. 
word : * An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, .... land yield- 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. 

1547.— “The Governor (of Bafaein) Dom 
Joao de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long service. 

. . . ." — SimOo BotelAo, Cartas 3. 

[1609.— “Aldeaa in the Country." — Haa- 
vers. Letters, i. 26.] 

1673.— “Here .... in a sweet Air, stood 
a Magnificent Rural C'hurch ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or villages and 
hamlets that . . . swarm with people." — 
ValerUijn, v. (Malabar), 11. 

1753.— “Los principalos de ces qu'on ap- 
pelle AliUes (terme que les Portugals ont 
mis on usage dans I'lnde) autour de Pon- 
dich^ri et d^rUS sa dependance sont . . ." — 
D'AnviUe, Ectaircisstrtner*s, 122. 

1780. — “ITje Co:i.st between these is filled 
with Aldeea, or villages of the Indians." — 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed., 110. 

^ 1782.— “11 y a aussi quelques Ald4ei con- 
siderables, tollcs que Navar et Portenove, 
qui apportiennent aux Princes du pays.” — 
Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 37< 

ALEPPEE, n.p. On the coast of 
Travancore ; uroperly Alappuli. [Mai. 
alappvahOf ‘the broad river*’ — (Mad. 
Aam. Man. Gloss. s.v.)]. 

[ALFANDIOA, s. A custom-house 
and resort for foreign merchants in an 
oriental port. The word comes through 
the Port. tUfandega, Span. Atn^o, Ital. 
fondaeoy Fr. /ono^ue or fondique^ from 
Ar. oLfunduitj ‘ the inn,* and this from 
Gk. warHosetov or wavdoxeiov, * a pilgrim*s 
hospice.*] 

[c. 1610.— “The oonveyance of them thence 
to the alfluidigna.**— JPprard dsUa ValUf 
Hak. floe. i. 861.] 


(1615.— “The lu^e of the Alfandioacame 
to invite me.” — Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] 

[1615.— “That the goods of the English 
may be freely landed after dispatch in the 
Alfandiga.”— FVwtsr, Letters, iv. 79.] 

ALOUADA, n.p. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Ba&sein 
branch of the Irawadi R., on which a 
rolendid lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. Alex.^aser (now Lieut.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotation.s 
under NEOBAIB. 

ALJOFAB, s. Port, ^seed-pearl.* 
Cobarruvias says it is from Ar. al- 
jauhar, ‘jewel.’ 

1404. — “ And from these ba«ars [aloacerias', 
issue certain gates into certain streets, where 
they sell many things, such as clriths of silk 
and cotton, and sendals, and ta/rtana-s, .nnd 
silk, and pearl (alxofarj."— CVavvb, § Ixxxi. 
‘(comp. Markham, 81). 

1.508.—“ llie aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders me to send you 1 cannot 
have os they have them in Ceylon and ii^ 
Caille, which are the sources of thorn : 1 
would buy them with my blood, and with 
my money, which I have only from your 
giving, lue Sinabaffs {sinaba/os), porcelain 
vases ( pfreellanus), and wares of that sort 
i are further off. If for my sins I stay here 
I longer I will endeavour to get everything. 

I The slave girls that you order mo to send 

ou mu.st oe taken from prixos,* for the 

eathen women of this country are bl^k, 
and are mistresses to everybody by the time 
they are ten years) old." — Letter of Ow Viceroy 
D. rrandseo d' Almeida to the King, in Correa, 
i. 908-9. 

[1605. — “ As it (the idol) wii-s too dofurmed, 
they made hands for it of the small pearls 
which we call 'pearls by the 'ounce.'" — 
Tavernier, ed. Ball, ii. 228.J 

ALLAHABAD , n.p. Thifl name, 
which was given in the time of Akl)ar 
to the old Hindu Pruyng or Prag 
(PRAAO) has been subjected to a variety 
of corrupt proniinciatiouf?, l)oth Euro- 
pean ana native. Illahdbdz is a not 
uncommon native form, converted 
by European, s into ifd/ahojt, and further 
by English soldiers formerly into Isle 
0 *" bats. And the Illiabad, which we 
find in the Hastings charges, survives 
in the EUeeabad stillheard occasionally. 


* Query, ftrom captured veesele containing 
foreign (non-lndiaii) women? The words are as 
follows : “ As tsersaias qus ms dis mu Ihs mande, 
tomdoss ds prssas, qu « Oeatias d'eato terra wTo 
prstas, e nunuetas do mmdo cpmo okegde a ties 
amiaa” 
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c. 1666.—** La Proviooe de Halahai s'ap- 
pelloit autrafois Pwrop (Poornb).''— 7A<iiiea<d, 
V. 197. 

[ „ **BlabaB (whore the Oemoa 

(Jnnina) falli into the Ganges.'*— Iforaur 
(ed. OandabU), p. 36.] 

1726. — *‘ThiB exceptionally great river 
(Ganges) .... comes so far from ^e N. 

to the S and so further to the city 

Halabaa.*’— Valmtijn. 

1763. — '*Mais ce qui interesse davantaffe 
dans la position de Helabas, c'est 
retrouver oelle de I’ancionne Palibothra. 
Auoune ville de I'lnde ne paroit 6galer /Wt- 
6<M[Ara ou Paftiii6o<A.ra, dans r Aniiquit<$. . . . 
C’est satisfaire une curiositd g^ographiquo 
bien plao6e, que do retrouver remplocement 
d’une ville de cette consideration : mais j’ai 
lieu de croire qu'il faut employer quolquo 
critique, dans I’examen des circonstancos que 

I'Antiquite a foumi sur ce mint )e 

siiis done persuade, qu'il ne faut tioint cher* 
cher d'autre emplooement h Polilxithra que 

celui de la ville d*Helaba8 "—D'An- 

vUU^ EdairciurtMfMy pp. 53-55. 

(Here D’Anville is in error. But see 
Rennell’s pp. 50-54, which clearly 

identifies Pslibothra with Patna.) 

1786. — " .... an attack and invasion of 
the Rohillas .... which nevertheless the 
said Warren Hostings undertook at the very 
time when, under the pretenoe of the diffi- 
culty of defending Corah and IlUabad, he 
sold these provinces to Bujali Dowla." - 
Ariide$ of Charge^ Ac., in /iarly, vi. 577. 

„ '*You will see in the letters from 
the Board .... a plan for obtaining lUa- 
bad from the Viaer, to which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance.” — 
Oomwallis, i. 238. 

ALLEJA,8. This appears to be a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchali, or alachah. It is 

thus describe : **a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
|iattem running in the length on either 
side.” {Baden-Poweli^s PuMab Hand- 
hooky 66). [Platts in his Hind. Diet, 
gives ildcha, **a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread so as to present the 
^pearance of cardaiuoins (ildehi).” 
Hut this is evidently a folk etymology! 
Yusuf Ali (Mon. on Silk FaJbriay 95) 
accepts the derivation from AUha or 
Aldduiy and says it was probably intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
with white stripes.” In some of the 
western Districts of the Paigab various 
kmds of fancy cotton goods are 


described as Laoha. (Franeisy Mon., on 
OotioHy n. 8). It appears in one of 
the trade lists (see PIECE-GOODS) as 
Flatcheg.] 

c. 1590. — **The improvement ia visible 
.... tKtmdly in the SaUd ALcbahs al<io 
called TarhdAra . . . ''— i. 91. (Bloch- 
mann says : Alchah or AlOchah, any kind 
of corded stuff. Tarhd&r means corded. ”) 

[1612.—** Hold the Allesas at 50 Rs.”— 
Danver»y Letters^ i. 205.] 

1613. — “The Nabob bestowe<l upon him 
% 1 ^-Mamoodirjs^ 10 fine BaflaSy 30 TopseUen 
and 30 Allisaaa.” — Dotoiony in Purauu^ i. 
504. “ Topsnles are Ta/pifah (a stuf from 

Jf<«a)."— Ata, i. 93. [See ADATI, PIECE- 
GOODS]. 

1615.—“ 1 peo. alleia of 30 Rs. . . . ”— 
Cocka'a Diaryy i. 64. 

1648. — See Van Tvoiai above, under AL- 
CATIF . And 1673, see Fryer under ATLAS. 

1653. — ** Alaias ( Alajas) oat vn mot ludien, 
qui signifie des toiles de cotton et de soye : 
mesl^e de plusiours couleurs.”- De to Boul~ 
layt-U-Oauz^ ed. 1657, p. 532. 

[c. 1666.-*'Alachai, or silk stuffs inter- 
woven with gold and silver.”— Bemirr (ed. 
ConatahU\ p. 120-21.] 

1690. — **It (Suratt) is renowu'd .... 
both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Cut- 
taneos, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajars . . . . ” 
— Ovta^toa, 218. 

1712. — ‘*An Allelab pettic(xit striped 
with green and gold and white.”— Advert, 
in SpectaUrry cit^ in Malcolm. AneedoUa. 
429. 

1726. — **Go]d and silver Allegias.” — 
Valentijn {SurM), iv. 146. 

1813.— **Allachas (pieces to the ton) 
1200."— Milbumy ii. 221. 

1885. — ‘*Tho cloth from which these 
pyjamas are made (in Swat) is known as 
iiaoha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk being let in with the cotton ; the silk as 
well as the cotton is brought from Peshawur 
and spun at home.” — M^Nair'a Report on 
Explomtionay p. 5. 

AXLIGATOB, s. Tliis is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im- 
ported from S. America, of the Spanisli 
el or al lagarto (from Lat. lacerta)y * a 
lizard.’ The “ Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d’Angheria, 
as given in Ramusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en- 
countered those crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti ; these make away when 
they see the Christiana, and in making 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than mude.” (Ram. iii. 
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f. 17v.). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them ** Lagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

filuteaii gives ^^LagartO, Crocodilo” 
and adds : In the Oriente Coiumistado 
(Part I. f. 823) you will find a descrip- 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of Lagarto.” 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conversa- 
tion, used to meet with the endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, but this, like other applica- 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ^panther, 
leopard,’ * camel, dromed^,’ * attorney, 
solicitor,’ and so forth. The two kinds 
of Gangetic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c. 250 A.D.), who writes : ** It 
(the Ganges) bre^s two kinds of 
crocodiles ; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the must 
voracious and cruel eater of flesh ; and 
these have a homy prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers ; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they retpiire no executioner,” 

1493. —“In a aznall adjacent island . . . 
oar men saw an enoimous kind of lisard 
(lagarto mug m-ande)^ which they said was 
as Targe round as a calf, and wi^ a tail as 
long as a lance .... but bulky u.s it was, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
catch it .” — Letter of Dr. Chaojca. in 
lAUere of Cotumf/us by Major, Hak. Soc. 
2nd ed., 43. 

1539. — “ All along this River, that was not 
very broad, there were a number of Lizards 
(lagartc/b), which might more properly be 
called Serpents .... with scales uj^n their 

hacks, and mouths two foot wide 

there be of them that will sometimes get 
ujpun an alxnadia • • • •, and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
whole, without dismembering of them.”— 
Pinto, in Cogan's tr. 17 {or^. cap. xiv.). 

1552.—“ .... f^uatio animals such as 
.... very great lizards (lagartot), which 
in form and nature are just the crocc^iles of 
the Nile.’— garres, I. iii. 8. 

1568. — “In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, .«r Crocodile ... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a. hogge. 
.... ”-/o6 ffortop, in Hak/. iii. 580. 

1679. — “ We found here many good 

oommodities besides alagartoaa, 

munckeyea, and the like.” — Drake, World 
Eneompaend, Hak. Boo. 112. 

1691.— “In this place I have seen very 
great water aligaHoa (which we call in 
lingliah eroeodiles), seven yards long.* — 


Master Antonie Knivet, iii Purchas, iv. 
1228. 

1693. — “ In this River (of Guayaquill) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, are great abun- 
. dance of Alagartoes .... persons of credit 
have certified to me that os small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoalos, so the 

Aiagartou in this "Sir Richard 

Haiokins, in Purehas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593.- 

“ And in his needy shop n b^rtoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Of ill -shaped fishes. . 

Romeo Juliet, v. 1. 

1595. — “ Vpon this river there were great 

store of fowle but for lagartoa it 

exceeded, for there were thousund-s of those 
vgly serpents ; and the people called it fur 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language." — Raleigh, The Die- 
coverie of Guiana, in HakL. iv. 137. 

1596. — “Once ho would needs defend ii 
rat to liO animal rationale .... because 
she eate and gnawd his bookes .... And 
the more to confirme it, because everie one 
laught at him .... the next rat he seaz'd 
on heo made an anatoinie of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon uverio artire 
or musckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or dride Alligatiir.”"~r. 
Naohe's ^Havevhth you to iSaffron Walden.' 
Re^r in J. Payne Collier’s Mine. Tracis, 

1610. — “’These Blnckes . . . told me the 
River was full of Aligatas, and if 1 saw any 
I must fight with him, else ho would kill 
me.” — D. MidleUm, iu Purchas, i. 244. 

1613. — “ .... rnais avante .... por 
distancia de *2 legoas, esbi o ferinuKo ryo de 
Cassam de lagarthos o civoiHliUos.”— f/o- 
dinho de Erana, 10. 

1673.— “The River was full of Aligatora 
or Crocodiles, which lay basking in the* Sun 
in the Mud on the River’s side.”— fVysr, 55. 

1727. — “1 was cleaning a vessel .... 
and bad Stages fitted for iny People to 
stand on ... . and we were plaguea with 
five or six Allegaton, which wanted to l>e 
on the Stage.”— .1. Hamilton, ii. 133. 

1761.- 

“ . . . . else that sca-liko Stream 

(Whence Traffic pours her bounties on 
mankind) 

Dread Alli^ton would alone ix>8seaa.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 

1881.— “The Hooghly alone hae never 
been so full of shara and alligaton aa 
now. Wo have it on undoubted authority 
tiiat within the post two months over a 
hundred people have fallen victims to these 
brutes."— Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

ALLIOATOR-PEAB,8. Thefniit 
of the Launu penea, Lin., Persea 
gratwima, Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
ovoodto or avogaio a more moderate, 
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corruption of aguaeate or ahuacatl (aee 
belo¥^ which appears to have been the 
native name in Central Americai still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
palta, which is used as well as agiioeai/ 
hy Cieza de Leoi^ and also by Josrah 
de Acosta. Grainger (Sugarcane, Sk. 
I.) calls it **rich eakbaea;' which he 
says is **the Indian name of the amocato, 
avocado, avigaJto, or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in S. America call it Ag uaeate, 
and under that name it is described by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
Thu praise which Grainger, as quoted 
below, “liberally liestows” on this 
frui^ is, if we might judge from the 
specimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With liberal ]iepper 
and salt there may lie a remote sii^s- 
tiou of marrow : but that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common .sea name 
of * midshipinan^s butter* [or * sub- 
altern’s butter*] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalised 
throughout the W. Indies and £. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
is comparatively recent ; not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long liefore. 


1532-50. — “There are other fruits belong- 
ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and pliintuins, many excellent guavas, 
eaipiiitos, aguaoatos, and other fruits. 
(Xaa de Leou, 16. 

1608. — “The Palta is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great poares ; within it hath a great 
stone, and all the rest is soft meate, so as 
when they are full rim, they are, os it were, 
butter, and have a aelicate taste ." — Joseph 
de Acosta, 260. 

c. 166 a- 

** The Agnaeat no less is Venus Friend 

(T^o tir Indies Venue Conquest 4lnth ex- 
tend) 

A fnwrant Leaf the Agnacata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion m an Egg appears. 

With such a white and spermy Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life’s first Prin- 
ciples." 

Cowley, Of Plantes, v. 

1680. — “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such as Pine-apples .... Albe- 
eatoa, Pe^ Mammas.'’— Cbpf. Sharpe, in 
DuwspUr, iv. 


1685.— “The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as 
big as a large Lemon. . . . ’fbe Substance 
in the inside is g^reen, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . **—Dampier, i. 203. 

1736.— “Avogato, Baum. . . . This fruit 
itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
sufnr and lemon juice nves a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.’’ — Zeidier's Lexicon, s.v. 

1761.- 

“ And thou green avooato, charm of tonse. 

Thy ripen'd marrow liberally bestows’t." 

Qrtdnger, Bk. I. 

1830.— “The avooada, with its Brob- 
dignag pear^ as large as a purser s lantern." 
—Tom, Chingle, ed. 1863, 40. 

[1861. — “There is a well-known West 
Indian fruit which we call an avocado or 
alligator pear."— Avahuac, 227.] 

1870. — “The aguaeate or Alligator 
pear.’’— iSSpiftcr, Honduras, 142. 

1873.— “Thus the fruit of the Persea 
gratissitna was called Ahncatl’ by the 
ancient Mexicans ; the Spaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our sailors still further Uf 
* Alligator poan.’ Belt's Nicaragua, 107. 

[ALLTOOLE, AUGHOL, ALLY- 
GKk>L, ALLEEGOLE, s. H.-P. 
^aligol, from *dli ‘lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 
qola, a troop ; a nondescript word used 
lor “irregular foot in tbe Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’Ah, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham- 
medans.” —(IFtison.) 

1796.— “The Neribs (Nujoob) are match- 
lockmen, and according to their different 
casts are culled AUogolOS or Rohillas ; they 
are indifferently fonnvd of high -cast Hindoos 
and Mussolroans, armed with the country 
Bandook (bundook), to which the ingenuity 
of De Boigne hod added a Bayonet." — 
W.H. Tone, A Letter on the Afaratta People, 

p. 60. 

1804. — “ Alleegola, A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the RohiJla Patans: sometimes 
the term appears to be applied to troops 
supposed to M used generally for desperate 
service."— Military Memevrs of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817.— “The Allygools answer nearly 
the same description. -B/odfcer, ifeia. of 
Operations tn India, p. 22.] 

ALMADIA, s. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. al-ma'diya. Properly it 
means ‘ a raft ’ (see Doty, 8.v.). But it 
ig cenerally used by the writers on 
tncQa for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 
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1514. — viato che uon veniva neatuno 
ambaaciata, solo yenia molte abadia, ciob 
barcbe, a venderci galline. . . &iov. da 
Kmpoli^ ia Arrhiv. Star. p. 59. 

[1589. — See quotation from Pinto under 

AmOATOB. 

c. 1610. — light vessels which they call 
almadia .” — Pyrard della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 122 ; and also see under DONET.] 

1644.— "Huma Almadia pera servi^o do 
dito Baluarte, com aeis morinheiros que 
cada bum ven-se hum z(erafi)o> por mea 
....!• 72.”— fiiqwfcse* o/ IHu, in Bocarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, s. On this difficult 
word sec Dozy’s Oosterlingen and 
N,E,D. In a passage quoted by 
Eusebius from Porphyry (Praep. 
Evangel, t. iii. ed. Gaisford) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
dX/tmxiavd. Also in the Vocabular 
Arauiyo of Pedro de Alcala (1505) the 
Ar. Mandk is given as the equivalent of 
the Span, alxnanaque, which seems to 
show that the Sp. Arabs did usci 
mandkh in the sense required, proliably 
having adopted it from the Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial al to be 
their own article. 


ALMTBA, 8 . H. alTiufri. A ward- 
robe, chest of drawers, or like piece of 
(closed) furniture. The wora is in 
^neral use, by masters and servants 
m Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. and S. India. It has come to us 
from the Port, almario, but it is the 
same word as Fr. armoire. Old E. 
ambry [for which see N.E.D.] Ac., and 
Sc. aiomryf oi^ginatins in the Ijat. 
amuirium^ or -rto^ which occurs also 
in L. Gr. as ippApwr. 

e. B.O. 200. — *' Hoc est quod olim clan- 
culum ez annario te Hurripuisse aiehu 
uzori tuae . . . ."—PlaiUu*, Mih. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450. — I will my charobre 
preatea haua .... the thono of tbame 
the to aimer, A the tothir of yame the 
tother almar whilk I ordnyd for kepyng of 
veetmentea.”— Will of Sir T. CwmherUge, in 
Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589. — itemanelanmttle, item ane 

almarle, ane Kiat, ane aait hurde . . . .” — 
Ext. Recordc Burgh efOlacgtno, 1876, 130. 

1878. — “Sahib, have you looked in Mr 
Morrison's almiraht"— It/% in Mqfvutl, 
1.84. 

ALOES, B. The name of aloes ia 
applied to two entirely different sub- 
stances : a. the dm^ prepared from the 
inq>is8ated bitter, juice of the 


Socotrina, Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the name is considered {Hanbury and 
f'lUckiger, Phdrmacographut, 616) to be 
derived from the Syriac *el%oai (in P. 
aliod). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is p(*rhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pi. forms) ahdlim, cUmdlim 
and ahdlotn, akhdloth. Neither Hippo- 
crates nor Theophrastus mentions aloes, 
but Dioscorides describes tw'O kinds of 
it {Mat. Med, iii. 3). “ It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which the 
ancients were most familiar. Eustathius 
says the aloe was called leph, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. II. 
630). This accounts for the powder of 
aloes being called Hiera picra in the 
older writers on Pharmacy.” — (Francis 
Adams, Names of all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals desc. by the Greek authors, 
etc.) 

(a) 0 . A.D. 70.— “The best Aloe (Latin 
.the same) ia brought out of India. . . . 
Much use there is of it in many cases, but 
pnnci})any to loosen the bellie ; being the 
only purgative medicine that is comfortable 
to the stomach. . . .” — Pliny, Bk. xzvii (Ph. 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) bk sal NtsMvpof .... ^pur 
ftlyfia er/iUpr-tis sal dX6i|t i^el idrpat 
iKarbv.'^—John xix. 39. 

c. A.D. 545.— “From the remoter regions, 
1 speak of Ikinista and other places, the 
imj^rts to Taprobane arc silk Aloos-wo^ 
(akini), cloves, sandal-wood, and so forth.” — 
Cosmos, in Caihay, p. clzzvii. 

[c. 1605.—“ In wch Ilandof Allasakatrina 
arc good harbors faire depth and good 
Anchor ground.” — Discription in Bird- 
toovd. First Letter Book, 82. (Here there is 
a confusion of the name of the island 
Socotra with that of its best-known product 
— Aloes »Socotrina).] 

.... a icind of lignum All0~ 
waiM.”— Cocks’s Diary, i. 3(w [and see 
i.3]. 

AlaOO, s. Skt. - H. dla. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘potato.* The original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campanvlatum. 


ALOO BOKHAEA, s. P. dlib 
hokhdra, ‘Bokh. plum*; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
the Af ghiui traaeral 
[o. 1666.—“ Usbeo being the country whidi 
principally suppliee Delhi with .... many 
toada of ^ frat, as Bokan prunes. ... * 
—Bernier, ed. Oonslable, 118.] 
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1817.— 

“ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar'd mangosteen ; 

PmnM of Bokhum, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarkand.” 

J/eore, Lalla Rookk. 

ALPEEN, s. H. afpiyi, used in 
Bombay. A common pin, from Port. 
aljinete {Panjab N. A Q.j ii. 117). 

AM ATT, 8. A wet nurse ; used in 
Madnui, Bombay, China and Japan. 
It i.<) Port, ama (comp. German and 
Swedish amme). 

1839. — ... A sort of good-natured 
housekeeper-like bodies, who talk -only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad niffhts, and 
luibies, and the advantages of Hodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to 'suckling fools and chronicling 
small hocT.' "—LeUfrs /rem MadroM^ 294. 
See also p. 106. 

AMEABEE, s. This is a P- word 
(*amdri) for a Howdah, and the word 
occurs in Colebrooke’s letters, but is 
quite unusual now. Gladwin defines 
Amaree as “an umbrella over the 
Howdeh” {Index to Ayem^ i.). The 
proper application is to a canopied 
tiowdah, such a.s is still used by native 
princes. 

[c. 1661. — “ Aurengzebe felt that he might 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered 
•mbaxy, a kind of closed litter in which 
women are carried on elephants.” — Bernier 
(od. Constedtie)^ 69.] 

c. 1665.-"“ On the day that the King 
went up the Mountain of Pire-ponfede . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sat the Women in Mikdembere 
and Embarys . . . ."—Bernier, E.T. 130 
[ed. Comtable, 407]. 

1798. — “The Rajah's Sowarree was very 
grand and superb. He had twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embroidered ambaZTSbs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
— he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
the centre.”— Bkinner, Mem. i. 157. 

1799. —“ Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Deoeany Elephants bore ambdxlB 
on which all the chiefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magnifleenoe, and adorned 
with the richest jewels.”— A of CoUbrodket 
p. 164. 

1805.— “Amanry, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Hwea or 
Howda."^J)iU. of Worde used in S. Indies, 
2nd ed. 21. 

1807.—“ A royal tiger which was started 
in beating a lal^ge cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umbaiiy or state nowdah, 
in which Sujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal iasue.**-^ 
IVilliamson, 


AMBABBEH,s. Dekh. Hind, wd 
Mahr.. ambdrd, ambdrt [Skt. 
tiba], the plant Hibiscus cannabinus, 
affording a useful fibre. 

AMBOTNA n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, belongins to the 
Dutch. The native form of tne name 
is Ambnn [which according to Bfarsden 
means ‘dew*]. 

[1605. — “He hath sent hither his forces 
which hath expelled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they here hould att Ambweno 
and Tydore."— Btrdicoorf, First Letter Book, 
68 .] 

AMEEN, B. The word is Ar. amin, 
meaning ‘a trustworthy person,’ and 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials emploved under the 
Civil Courts, but nearlv all reducible 
to the definition of fide-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by 
a Court to investigate accounts con- 
nected with a suit, to prosecute local 
enquiries of any kind bearing on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses- 
sion of immovable property, to carry 
out legal process as a bailiff, Ac. The 
name is also applied to native assis- 
tants in the duties of land-survey. 
But sec Sudder Ameen (8UDDEB). 

[1616.— “He declared hie office of Amin 
rec|uired him to hear and determine differ- 
ences.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817. — “Native officers called anmewm 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. The first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
against these aumeemi for injurious treat- 
ment of the inhabitants. . . .” — Mill. HiM., 
ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.— “Bengallee dewans, once pure, 
are converted into demons ; once 

harmless, become tigers ; magistrates, sup- 
posed to be just, are converted into op- 
pressors.”— Peterson, Speech for Prosecution 
in Nil Durpan ease. 

1878. — “The Ammm employed in making 
the partition of an estate.’— m the 
MqfussU, i. 206. 

1882.— “A misnonary .... mighty on the 
other band, be brought to a standstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used b7 
•Mitw or valuator who had been sent to fix 
the judicial rents.”— Rev., Dee. 80, 

p.866. 

AMEEB, 8. Ar. Amir (root amr^ 
‘commanding,* and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,* and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amfnt’ /- 
mAmitan^ ‘the Amir of the Faithful* 
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ix, the Caliph, downwards. The word 
ill this form mrhaps first became 
familiar as applied to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the conquest of 
that Province by Sir C. J. Napier. 
It is the title affected by many Mlusul- 
iiian sovereimis of various calibres, as the 
Amir of Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, 
&c. But in sundry other forms the 
word has, more or less, taken root in 
Eiiroj^n languages since the early 
Midole Ages. Thus it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now confined 
to TOnerals of the sea service, but 
applied in varying forms by medieval 
Christian writers to the 'Amin, or 
lords, of the court and army of £|^Pt 
and other Mohammedan States. Tiie 
word also came to us again, by a later 
importation from the Levant, in the 
French form« Etnlr or Emer.— See 
also Omnh, which is in fact Umardy 
the pi. of Amir. Byzantine writers use 
*Afi7fpa.Sf *Afivpds, ’Afti/paiot, Ac. 
(See Ducange^ Gloss. Grascit.) It is 
the opinion of the liest scholars that 
the forms Amir<^ Ammiranlio^ Admiral 
&c., originated in the application of a 
Low Latin termination -alis or -alius^ 
though some doubt iiiav still attach 
to this question. (See Marcel Devic, 
s.v. Amtral, and Dozv, Oosterliiigen, 
av. Admiraal [and N.E.D. s.v. Ad- 
miral]. The a in admiral jiroliahly 
came from a falst^ iimigination of con- 
nection with admirari. 

1250.— “Li grand amiraus des galies 
ni’envoia querre, et me denianda si j’ostoie 
cousins le roy ; et je le di quo nanin 
— JoiiivUfe, p. 178. This pnssnge illustrates 
the sort of way in which our modern use of 
the word adnural originntod. 

c. 1345. — “The Master of the Ship is like 
a areat amir; when ho goes ashore the 
arraers and the blackamoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets.”— Bat-iUa. iv. 
93. 

Compare with this description -of the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton's of nn English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the l/th : 

“Captain Beawes, who commandod the 
Albemarfe, accompanied us also, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so as to 
make our Compliment the more solemn.* — 
i. 294. 

And this again of an “ interloper '* skipper 
atHooghly,ial683: 

1683.— “Alley went in a splendid Er^uip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
wiu Bad, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (f 8) Psons 


liefore them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
A^^t . . ."—Hedges^ Oct. 8 (Hak. Soc. 

1384.—“ II Soldano fu cristiano di Grecia, 
a fu venduto {lor schiavo quando era fanci- 
ullo a uno amminglio, come tu dicessi 
*capitano di guerra.'^— FrescofraMs, p. 39. 

[1510.— See quotation from VartAema 
under XEBAFIME.] 

1615. — “The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and religions ; governed by 
a succession of Princes whom they call 
Emere; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses.”— iSa/ufy#, lourtteg, 210. 

AHOT, ii.p. A great seaport uf 
Fokieii ill China, the name of which 
in Mandarin dialect is /fto-men, mean- 
ing ‘Hall Gate,’ which is in the 
Changcliau dialect A-mui’*. In some 
lMM)k.s of the last century it is called 
Emwy and the like. It is now a 
Treaty-Port. 

1687. — “Amoy or Anhay, which is a city 
‘standing on a Navigable River in the Pro- 
vince of Kokien in China, and is a place of 
vast trade.”— //amjiiirr, i. .417. (This looks 
as if Dampier confounded the name of Ainoffy 
thu origin of which (os generally given) we 
have Mt4ited, with that of ytH-Aat, one of the 
connected )iorts, which lies to the N.E., 
about 30 m., as the crow Hies, from Amoy). 

1727. — “ITiere arc .some curiosities in 
Amoy. One is a large Sbjno that weighs 
above forty 'Ihins .... in such an Equili- 
brium, that a Youth of twelve Years old can 
ea.sily make it move.*’— d. JlamiUon, ii. 243. 

AJI8HOM, s. Malayfil. affimniy 
from Skt. dmsahy ‘a p|ii'V defined by 
Gundert as “ part of a Talook, formerly 
called hobiliy greritcr than a tara.'* 
[Ijogan (Man. Malnhary i. 87) .smaks 
of the amaam 4i.s a ‘jiarlsh.’] It is 
further e.\plained in the following 
(piotation : — 

1878.— “The amihom is really the small- 
est revenue division there, is in Malabar, and 
is genenCIly a tract of country some square 
miiM in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a series of scattereil 
homesteads and farm% where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside .... 
separate and apart, in single separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of huts.”— Re/Mirf 
ofCeimts Cvtn. in India. 

A MUCK, to run, v. Tliere is we 
Ixilieve no riMm for doubt that, to n.<i 
at least, this expreasion came from the 
Malay countries, where lioth the phrase 
and *the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, as prevalent among the Malays, 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Sinmpore to the Journal of the Indian 
Arawpdaqo^ vol. iii p. 532 ; see a 
quotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes — **The best explanation of the 
fact is iicrhans that it was the Malay 
national metnod of committinff suicide, 
especially as one never hears of Malays 
committing suicide in any other way. 
This form of suicide may arise from 
a wish to die fighting and thus avoid 
a * straw death, a cow’s death’; but 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
especially members of the suicide’s 
own family. The act of running a- 
muck is probably due. to causes over 
which the culprit has some amount 
of control, as the custom has now 
flied out in the British Possessions in 
the Peninsula, the offenders probably 
objecting to lieing caught and tried in 
cold blood. I remeiulier hearing of 
only about two cases (one by a Sikh 
soldier) in alx>ut six years. It has 
been suggested further that the ex- 
treme monotonous heat of the Penin- 
sula may have conduced to such out- 
breaks as those of Running amuck 
and Latah.] 

The wora is by Crawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanese, and this is his ex- 
]>lanation : 

*^Amuk (J.). An a-muck ; to run a^muck ; 
to tilt ; to run furiously and desperately at 
fuiy one ; to make a furious onset or charge 
in combat.’*— (Afo^y IHct,) [The standard 
Malay, according to Mr Skeat, is rather 
amok (menydinoib).] 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verlial 
form mengdmtikf *to iiuike a furious 
attack’ {Mem. of a Malayan Family, 
96). 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in- 
stances -in the history of the Rajputs. 
In one of these (1934) the eldest son 
of the Raja of Marw'ar ran a-muck at 
the court of Shah Jahan, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th cen- 
tury, Bijai Singh, also of M&rw&r, bore 
HtTong resentment against the T&lpura 
iirince of Hyderabai^ Bljar Khftn, who 
liad sent to demand from the B^jput 
tribute and a bride. A BhattS atid a 


Chondawat offered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credentials, muttering, *No mention 
of the bride ! ’ the Cnond&wat buried 
a dagger in his heart, exclaiming *This 
for the bride ! ’ * And this tor the 
tribute ! ’ cried the BhattI, repeating 
the blow. The pair then plied their 
daggers right ana left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces {Tod, ii. 45 & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence Of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amoudu or amuco. The 
nearest approach to this that we have 
been able to discover is the Malay&lam 
amar-kkan, ‘a warrior’ (from amar, 
‘fight, war*). [Tlie pn^r Malayalain 
term for such men was Chaver, literally 
those who took up or devoted them- 
selves to death.] One of the special 
applications of this word is reniarKable 
in connection with a siimular custom 
in Malabar. After the Ziamorin had 
reigned 12 years, a great assembly was 
hem at Tirunavayi, when that Prince 
took his seat surrounded by his de- 
pendants, fully armed. Any one might 
then attack liim, and the assailant, if 
succe&sful in killing the Zaiiiorin, got 
the throne. This had often happened. 
[For a full discussion of this custom 
see Frazer, Golden Bouyh, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 8(|.l In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise. Now 
these men were called amar-kkdr (pi. 
of amar-kkan, see Gundert s.v.). These 
men evidently ran a-muck in the true 
Malay sense; and quotations below 
w'ill show other illustrations from 
Malabar which confirm the idea that 
lK>th name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amuco 
or amouchi of European writers on 
^labar seems by no means cIoa: 
enough to amarkkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay dmuky and on 
this further light may be hoped for. 
The identity Itetween the amoucos 
of Malabar and the amuck runners 
of the Malay peninsula is clearly 
shown by the passw from Correa 
given below. [Mr Wniteway adds— 
Qouvea (1606) in his lomada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii.) applies the word amouquM 
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to certain Hindus whom he saw in 
S. Malabar near Quilon, whose duty 
it was to defend the Syrian Christians 
with their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got hold of the story of a cock and 
a bull ; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were really Jangadas.”] 
(See JANGADA). 

De Qubematis has indeed suggested 
that the word amoiicht was oerived 
from the Skt. amoJkshya, * that cannot 
be loosed ’ ; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the passages 
which we shall quote, in which Uie 
idea of being * bound by a vow* 
underlies the conduct of the persons 
to whom the term was applicable both 
in Malabar and in the Archipelago. 
But amoishya is a word unknown to 
Malayalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a-miici derived from 
the Ar. a^maJs^ * fatuous’ BaU^ 
Jungle Life, 358).] But this is ety- 
mology of the kind which scur^ 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in En^and since the days 
of Dryden and Pope. [The earliest 
quotation for “ running amuck ” in the 
N.E.D. is from Marvell (1672).] 

c. 1430.— Nioolo Conti, speaking of the 
greater Islands of the Archii^lago under the 
name of the Two Jaras, does not use the 
word, but describes a form of the practice : — 

“ Homicide is here a jest, and goes with- 
out punishment. Debtors are mime over to 
their crediton as slaves ; and some of these, 
preferring death to slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabbing all whom they fall 
in with of less strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands of some 
one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in Court for the 
dead man’s debt."— In India m the KVth 
C. 45. 

1510. — "There are some of . them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any .severe 
illness vow to Cod that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Amneo. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuoo, 
Amuoo, in order that people may taka care 
of themselves, and tney kill them with 
dagger and spear thrusts.”— Bartoia, Hak. 
Soc. 194. This passage seems to show that 
the word amuk must have been commonly 
used in Malay countriM before the arriviu 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


1539.—“ . . . 'rhe Tyrant (o Rey Ache) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
SeXX) resolute men {einco mil Amoucoa) and 
charged the Batata very furiously.” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

1552. — De Barros, speaking of the capture 
of the Island of Beth (Beyt, off the N.W. 
point of K&thi&war) by Nuno da Cunha in 
1531, says: “But the natives of Guzarat 
stood in such fear of Sultan Bodur that they 
would not consent to the terms. And so, 
like people determined on death, all that 
night they shaved their heads (this is a 
superstitious practice of those who de.spiso 
life, people whom they call in India Aman . 
cos) and betook themselves to their mosque, 
and there devoted their persons to death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, and 
an example of this resolution, the Captain 
ordered a great hre to be made, and cast 
into it his wife, and a little son that he had, 
and all his household and his goods, in fear 
lest anything of his should fall into our 
possession.” Others did the like, and then 
the^^fell upon the Portuguese. — Dec. IV. 

c. 1561.— In war between the Kings of 
Calicut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
desperadoes who have been spoken of in 
the quotations were killed. ..." But some 
remained who were not killed, and those 
went in shame, not to have died avenging 
their lords .... these wore more than 
200, who all, according to their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eye- 
brows, and embraced each other and their 
friends and relations, as men about to 
suffer death. In this case they are as 
madmen — known as unoucOB — and count 
themselves as already among the dead. 
These men dispersed, seeking wherever they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they wore slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired to turn their death to better 
account ; and these semrated, and found 
their way secretly to Calicut, determined to 
slay the king. But as it became known 
tiiat they were amoucoa, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slew others. But they 
like desperate men played the devil (faeido 
diahruras) before they were slain, and killed 
many people, with women ana children. 
And five of them got together to a wood 
near the city, which they haunted for a 

S ood while idter, making robberies and 
oing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed."— Cbrrea, i. 364-5. 

1566.-“ The King of Carhin 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calloth Amoeehl, and some are called 
Kairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.” — Af. Cieaar Fre- 
derike in Pnrtkaa, ii. 1706. [See Logan, 
Man. Malabar, i. 188.] 

1584.— “Their forces (in Coohin) oonsist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
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amooehif who are under ohlimtion to die 
at the King’s pleasure, and alf soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent case^ sending 
them to die fighting.”— ^tter of P. Scuutii 
to Francesco /., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in De 
OubemaliSf 154. 

c. 1584.— “There are some also who are 
called Amocdii .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with .'i 
weapon in their hands, which they call a 
CrUCt and kill as many as they meote with, 
till somebody killeth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men.”— (?. Balbi in Purchas^ il. 
1724. 

1602. — De Couto, speaking of the Java- 
nese: “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amouooa in order to get satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
such an one he would still press forward 
without fear till he got at his foe.”- Dec. 
IV. iii. 1. 

„ In another passage {ib. vii. 14) 
De Couto speaks of the amoucoa of 
Malabar just as Della Valle docs l^low. 
In Dee. VI. viii. 8 he describes how, 
on the death of the King of Pimenta, in 
action with the Portuguese, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amouooa with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one side, and swearing by their pagoda to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

1603. — “Este es el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Reyes aeflalan mas o menos 
AmoyOl (6 Ama^, oue todo es uno) para 
su guarda ordinaria.^— &in Rotnan^ Jfis- 
toria, 48. 

1604. — “ Auia hecho vna junta de Amocoa, 
con sus ceremonias para venir a morir 
adonde el Panical auia sedo muerto.” — 
OuerrerOi Rdaudony 91. 

1611. — “Vloonw. What is the meaning 
of amouooa 7 Soldier. It moans men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing os 
many as they can, as is done in the ports 
about Malaca bv those whom they call 
amouooa in the language of the county." 
— Cottto, Dudogo do Roldado Pratico^ !Md 
part, p. 9. — (Mnted at lasbon in 1790). 

1615. — “ Hos inter Nairos genus est et ordo 
quern Amocaa vocant quibus ob studium rei 
Mllicae praecipua laus tribuitur, et omnium 
habentur validissimi.” — Jarric^ Theaawrus. 
i.66. 

1624.—“ Though two kings may be at war, 
either enemy takes groat heed not to kill 
the Kii^ of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
strike hii umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the wholO kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction oi the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attem^ Hie greater the king's dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 


Amooo, and so they say that the Amoco 
of the Samori la^ one day ; the Amooo of 
the king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so 
of others.”—/’, ddla VaUe, ii. 745 [Hak. 
Soc., ii. 380 Meq.\ 

1648. — “Derrihre ccs {lalissofles s’estoit 
cach6 nn coquin de Bantamois qui estoit 
revonu de la Meooue et jouoit a Moqna 
. . . . il court par los rues ot tue tous ceux 
qu’il rencontre. . . . "— Tavernier, V. des 
Itides, liv. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. Hall, ii. 361 seq.]. 

1659. — “I saw in this month of February 
at Batavia the breasts torn with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner ; 
and after this he was broken on the wheel 
from below upwards. Thi.s was because 
through the evil habit of eating opium 
(ocTO^ing to the godless custom of the 
Indiana) he had become mad and raised 
the cry of dnuWe (misp. for Amock) . . . 
in which mud state he had slain five per- 
sons. . . . This was the third Amock- 
cryer whom I «iw during that visit t*i 
Batavia (a few months) broken on the wheel 
for murder.” 


“Such a murderer and Amock- 

runner has sometimes the fame of boinjp; an 
invincible hero because he has so manrally 
repulsed all who tried to seize him. ..... 
So the Netherlands Government is compelled 
when such an Amock-runner is taken alive 
to punish him in a terrific manner.”— WaUet 
Scnttluns Ost-Indisehe Reiae-Besekreibung 
(German ed.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-20 
and 227. 

1672. —“ Every community (of the Malabar 
Christians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, which .... are people who 
take an oath to protect with their own lives 
the persons ana places put under their 
safeguard, fmm all and every harm.” — P. 
Vicento Maria, 145. 

„ “ If the Prince is slain the amouchi, 

who are numerous, would avenge him 
desperately. If he bo injured they put on 
festive raiment, take leave of their [larents, 
and with fire and swf>rd in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning every dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and child, sparing none, 
until ^ey 'themselves fall.”— /5uf. !^7-8. 

1673. — “And they (the Mohammedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till they 
be slain themselves), especially if they have 
been at Hodge [HadgM] a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.”— Fryer, 91. 

1687. — Dryden assailing Burnet: — 

** Prompt to assaulf^ and careless of defence. 

Invulnerable in his impudence. 

He dares the World ; and eager of a name. 

He throats about and justlea into fame. 

Frontlesa and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And runs an Indian Mude at all he 
meets.” 

The Hind and the Panther, line 2477. 

1689. — “Those that run these are called 
Amnnlri, and the doing of it Running a 
Mnak."— Orington, 287. 
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1712.—" Amonoo (Tenno da India) val o 
mwmoqua homem detaiminado • aportado 
que dwpreca a vida e nAo tema a moita.” 
—BhUwM^ a.v. 

1727.— "I answered him that I could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would ran a 
Madt (which is a mad Custom among the 
MaUayaH when they become desperate)."— 
A. Hamilton^ ii. 231. 

1787. - 

" Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 

To ran a mack, and tilt at all I meet." 

Pope^ Im. qfJioraeef B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71.— "These acta of indiaeriminate 
murder are called by us ma<dD, becau^ 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok. ! 
which signifies kiU. kill. . ."— iStoeoriniM, 
i. 291. 

1788. — At Bencoolen in this year (1760)— 
"the Count (d'Estaiim) afraid of an in- 
surrection among the Buggeases .... 
invited several to the Fort, and when 
these had entered the Wicket was shut 
upon them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they maf^moerf, that is ran a mack ; they 
drew their creases, killed one or two French- 
men, wounded o^ers, and at last' suffered 
themselves, for aupmrting this point of 
honour."— Forresf's Voyage to Morgui, 77. 

1784. — " It is not to be controverted that 
these desMrate acta of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us macki, and by the 
natives mongamo, do actually take place, 
and frecmentlv t^ in some mrts of the 
east (in Java in particular)." — Afdrsden, H. 
0 / Sumatra, 239. 

1788. — "We are determined to nm a 
mack rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders." — Mem. of 
a Malayan Family, 66. 

1798.—" At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoki, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his 
remud is very considerable ; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. . ." 
—Tra/Mlalor of Stavorinue, i. 294. 

1808. — "We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
fuU of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will rOB a mode from Cape Comorin to the 
gis^an."— Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 

1846. — "On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malav house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about throe years old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klines, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two survived. ... On the trial 
Sunan deomred he did not know what he was 
about, and persisted in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 18th, and the execution 
on the 16th July,— all within 8 days."—/. 
Ind. Arch., vol. iii. 460-61. 

1849.-" A man sittiiig quietly among his 
friends and relatives^ wfil without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up^ weapon in hm, and 


slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, "The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, I did not know 
what 1 was about." 1 have received 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, I have 
generally found them labouring under some 
gutrio disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 
The Bugis, whether from revenge or disease, 
are by far the most addicted to run amok. 
1 should think three-fourths of all the cases 
I have seen have been by persons of this 
nation."— Dr T. Oxley, in /. Ind. Archip., 
iii. 632. 

[1869. — " Macassar is the most celebrated 
place in the East for 'running a mack."* 
— Wallace, Malay Archip. (ed. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

[1870. — For a full account of many cases 
in India, sea Checere, Med. Jutispi^ence, 
p. 781 seqq.] 

1873. — “They (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having bound themselves 
oeforehand to 'run amnek;' may give the 
land some chance of repose.”— Bikvliaoocrs 
Magazine, June, p. 759. 

1875. — "On being struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshaa with a kriu ; the blood 
of the people who had witnessed the deed 
was aroused, thev ran amolr^ attacked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating bath 
close to the shore, stabl^ and killed him.” 
— Sir W. D. Jervaii to the E. of Carnarvon, 
Nov. 16, 1875. 

1876. — " Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up the steep hill in Oalata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk 'run a mu^' 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
feigned, but not always, as for instance in 
the cose where a priest took to running a- 
muck on an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by repeated shots from the Captain's 

SorIVsy, Fixe Yean in Bulgaria, 

1877. — The Timer of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal mUedr run by a l^nish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Home, Liver- 
pool ; and the Overland Timee of India (Slst 
August) another run by a sepoy at Meerut. 

1879. — "Running Ormuck does not seem 
to be conflned to the Malay.s. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
pMple celebrating the festa of St John the 
Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher’s stall and fell upon 

everyone he came across before he 

was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
Uttle child."- Pa// Malt Oaaette, July 1. 

„ "Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 


„ "Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 
that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single 'aaihk* runner. 
When the cry ^amokl amoki' is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter, 
for after the hlindM madman'e krie has once 
*drunk blood,' his fair becomes ungovern- 
able, his sole desire » to kill; he strikes 
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here and there; he stabs fugitives in the 
back, his Xrts drim blood, ho rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his course ; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot through the heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody trig."— Mist Bird, Ooldm ChersoTute, 
356. 

ANACONDA, s. This word for a 
great python, or boa, is of very oljsciire 
orinn. It is now applied in scientific 
/ocnogy as the specific name of a great 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has 
“ L’Anacondo (Boa acytaU et murina, 
L . — Boa aquatuxL, Prince Max.),” (R^ne 
Animal, 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Official Report prepared by the Bra- 
zilian Government tor the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : “Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the 

sucuriH or sucurtaba (B. anaconda), 

whose skins are used for boots and 
.shoes and other purposes.” And as I 
the subiect was engaging our attention 
we readf the following in the St JameH^ 
Gazette of April 3, 1882: — “A very 
unpleasant account is given by a Bra- 
zilian paper, the Voz do Povo of 
Diamantino, of the proceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the sucuruyu, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some companions, was fishing with 
a net in the river, when he was 
suddenly seized by a sucuiruyu, who 
made an effort with his hinder coils 
to carry off at the .same time another 
of the fishing party.” We had 
naturally supposed the name to be 
S. American, and its S. American 
character was rather corrolxirated by 
our finding in Ramusio’s version of 
Pietro Martire d’Angheria such S. 
American names as Anacatichoa and 
Anaeaona. Serious doubt was how- 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when we found that 
Mr H. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 
it, and when we failed to trace the 
name in any older books about S. 
America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Ray, 
distinctly aasig[n8 the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
lielonfl^, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Sytumeit Methodiea Animalitm 
Quadfupeiiim et Serpentini Oeneria, 
Lond. 1698. In this he gives a Cata- 


logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
him received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Leydenei. 
No. 8 in this list runs as follows : — 

“ 8. Serpens Indieus Buhalintts, 
Anacandaia Zeylonensibus, id est 
Bul>alorum aliorumque jumentoniin 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

The following passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word hoa, which 
our naturalists now limit to certain 
great serpents of America, but which 
18 often popularly applied to the 
pythons of £. Asia, .shows a remark- 
able analogy to Ray's explanation of 
the name Anacandata : — 

c. A.D. 395-400. — “Si quidem draco mirao 
magnitudinis, quos gentili sermone Boas 
vocant, ab to quod tain grandea sirU ut boves 
glutire soUant, omnem latd vaatabat pro- 
vinciam, et non solum arroenta et pecudes 
sod ^ricolos quoque et pastores tractoe ad 
se vi spiritus ahsorbebat."— In VUa Seti. 
Jlilarionis Eremitae, Opera Seti. Eus. 
Hieron. Venetiis, 1767, ii. ool. 35. 

Ray adds that on this No. 8 should 
l)e read w'hat D. Cleyerus has said in 
the Ephem. German. An 12. obser. 7, 
•entitled ; De Serpents magno Jndiae 
Orienialis Urobuhalum deglutiente. The 
serpent in (piestion was 25 feet long. 
Ray qunte.s in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo ; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to. a tree, and com- 
pressed again.st it ; how the noise of 
the cra.shing bones is heard as far 
as a cannon : how the crushed car- 
cass is covered with saliva, etc. It 
is added that the country people (ap- 
parently this is in Amboyna) regara 
this great serpent as most desirable 
food. 

The following are extracts from 
Cleyer's paper, which is, more fuUy 
cited, Miscellanea Cariosa, aive Ephime- 
ridum Medico-Phyticarum Ornnanu 
carum Academiae Naturae Curiosorum, 
Dec. ii. — Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIII. Norimbergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustrated by a formidable but in- 
accurate picture showing the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by the 
muzzle, with nuge teeth. He tells 
how he dissected a great snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age^ entire in skin and every part; 
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and another which contained a wild 
goat with groat hor^ likewise quite 
entire ; and a third which had 
swallowed a porcu|>ine armed with 
all his **sagittiferi8 aculeis.” In 
Ambovna a woman great with child 
had been swallowed by such a 
serpent. . . . 

*'Qaod si animal quoddam robustius .reni- 
tatur, ut iDiiu anguinia eneoari non pouit, 
■erpena crebris cum animali oonvolutionibua 
cauda 8ua proximam arborem in auxilium et 
robur corporis arripit eamque circumdat, 
quo eo fortius et valentius gyris suis animal 
oomprimere, suffocare, et demum enecare 
possit 

** Factum est hoc modo, ut (quod ex fide 
diffniasimia habeo) in Repio Aracan .... 
talis Tasti corporis anmia prope flumen 
quoddam, cum Uro-bubalO| sive sylrestri 
bubalo aut uro .... immani spedaculo 
congredi risus fuerit, eumque dicto modo 
occmerit ; quo conflictu et plusquam hoetili 
amplexu fragor oasium in bubalo eomminu- 
torum ad distantiam tormenti bellici majoris 
.... a speetatoribua sat eminua atanubus 
exaudiri potuit. ..." 

The natives said thesegreat snakes 
had poisonous fangs. These Cleyer 
could not hnd, but he believes the 
teeth to be in some degree vcnomouK, 
for a servant of his scratehed his hand 
on one of them. It swelled, greatly 
inflamed, and produced fever and 
delirium : 

*'Ncc prius ccaaabant aymptomata, quam 
Scrpentinua lapia (see SNAKE -STONE) 
quam PatrM Jeauitae bic oomponunt, vulneri 
adaptatna omne renenum extrahere^ et 
ubique aymptomata conTenientibua antidotis 
aaaent proiligata." 


Again, in 1768, we find in the Scof^ 
Magazine^ App. p. 673, but q^uoted 
from ** London mp. Aug. 1768,^’ and 
signed by B. Eawifij a professed eye- 
witness, a story with the following 
heading: ** Description of the Ana- 
eonds, a monstrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
ma^ years resident in the Island 

of CSeylon in the East Indies 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well : they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seising and disposing of an enormous 
**tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
*‘tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree .... 
** winding his body round both the 
^ger ana the tree inth all his violence, 
dui the ribs and other bones began 


to give way .... each giving a loud 
crack when it burst .... tne poor 
creature all this time was living, and 
at every loud crash of its bones gave 
a houl, not loud, yet piteous enough 
to pierce the cruelest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the description by 
‘*D. CWerus,” which Ts quoted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “R. Edwin” has developed 
the Romance of the Anaconda out 
of the description of D. Cleyerus, 
exactly as Mynheer Forsch” some 
years later developed the Romance 
of the Upas out of the older stories 
of the poison tree of Macassar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Cleyer” 
mentioned among the early relators 
of these latter stories, the suspicion 
becomes strong that both romances 
'had the same author, and that “R. 
Edwin” was also the true author of 
the wonderful story told under the 
name of Foersch. (See further under 
UPAS.) 

In Percivars CeyUm (1863) we read : 
** Before I arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and so daring as 
even to attack the elephant ” (p. ^3). 
Also, in Pridham’s CeyUm and its 
Dej^dencies (1849, ii. 750 - 51) : 
** Pimbera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.” 
Emerson Tennent (Ceylon, 4th ed., 
1860, i. 196) says ; “llie great python 
(the *boa’ as it is commonly desig- 
nated by Europeans, the * anaconda’ 
of Eastern story) which is supposed to 
cnish the bones of an elrahant, and to 
swallow a tiger ” .... it may be sus- 
pected that the letter of “ R. Edwin ” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these p^- 
sages. Still we have the authority 
of Ray’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondaiay was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of inis that we can 
offer is Tamil dnai~kondra [dnaxh- 
“which killed an elephimt”; 
an appellative, but not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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the uaaaages quoted from Percival, 
Pridnam, and Tezment are all aug- 
gestive of 'such stories, and the inter- 
pretation of the name anacondaia given 
to Ray: **BvJbalorum . . . membra 
conterens,” is at least quite analomus 
as an am^Uative. It may be a£led 
that in Malay aiiakailda signifies “ one 
that is well-TOm,” which does not help 
us. . . [Mr Skeat is unable to trace the 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva- 
tion from anadcamda given above. A 
more plausible explanation is that 

S ven oy Mr D. Ferguson (8 Ser. 

'. d: Q. xii 123X who derives ano- 
candata from Singhalese Htnakamdayd 
(hsno, ‘lightning’; handily ‘stem, 
trunl^’) which is a name for the whip- 
snake (Poaerito myctar^tu)y the name 
of the smaller reptile being by a 
blunder transferrea to the greater. 
It is at least a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his “ DeioripHon 
of the African Idee” (p. 690), gives: 
**Anakand^y a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the Malagasy Anakaniifyy ‘ a 
snake.*] 

1859.— “The rSdna ot offered 

at Bangkok oome from the northern pro- 
vinoee.’ — P. O. Mingy in J, R. O. Soe.y xzx. 
184. 

AHANAS. s. The Pine-apple {Ana- 
nana mUivoy Lindl. ; Bromelta Anoiuu, 
L.X a native of the hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. 
The Brazilian Nana, or perhaps Nanaty 
gave the Portuguese Ananat or Ananaa. 
This name has, we believe, accompanied 
the fruit whithersoever, except to 
England, it has trsvellra from its 
home in America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles as related by J. 
D’Acosta below. Tne plant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti- 
vated at Leyden about 1660 (9). In 
England it nrst fruited at Richmond 
in %r M. Decker’s garden, in 1718.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To one wh(r has seen the 
hundrm of acres covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Singa- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemin^^ 
wild state in tiie valleys of the Kmis 
country on the eastern borders of 
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Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit ss introduced in modem times 
from another hemisphere. But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name be- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it Mlongs is exclusively American. 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hispaniola, are laiama as a 
general name, and Bimiana and Aiaaua 
for two species. Pine-apples used to 
cost a pardno (a coin difficult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
when first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are good cheape” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 191. Athanasius Kircher, in the 
middle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the ananat as produced in great abun- 
dance in the Chinese provinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Ifnhkien. In 
Ibn Muhammad Wali’s H. of the Con- 
qued of Attamy written in 1662, the 
pine-apples of that region are com- 
mends for size and flavour. In the 
last years of the preceding century 
Carletti (1699) alresy commends t£e 
excellent ananat of Malacca. But even 
some 80 or 30 years earlier the frait 
was grown profusely in W. India, as 
we learn from Chr. d’ Acosta (1678). 
And we know from the Ain that (about. 
16901 the ananat was habitually served 
at tne table of Akbar, the price of 
one being reckoned at only 4 damty 
or iV of a rupee ; whilst Akbar's son 
Jahangir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-pcrts in the possession 
of the Portuguese.— ^See Ain, i. 66-68.) 

In Africa too^ this royal fmit has 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with iL “The M&n&nazit or 

{ >ine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
uxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar^ It is never 
cultivated, nor have its Qualities as 
a fibrous plant been discovered.” 
^.B.O.S. XXIX. 36). On the He Ste 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as manatte 

Aiml^ Fa^ in the .^in, mentions 
that the fruit was also callM hathal-i- 
tafariy or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because 
young plants put into a vessel may 
be taken on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nonsensical pre- 
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text for the name, especially as another 
American fruit, the Quava, is some- 
times known in Bengal as the Safari- 
dm, or * travel manTO.* It has oeen 
suggested by on^ of the present writers 
that these cases may present an un- 
common use of the word aafari in 
the sense of ‘foreign* or ‘outlandish,* 
just as Clusius says of the pine-apple 
in India, ^^vere^nns est hie fructus,** 
and as we itegin this article by speak- 
ing of the ananas os having ‘ travelled * 
from its home in S. America. In the 
TVtoro of Coliarruvias (1611) we find 
“ ^afari, cosa de Africa o Argel, como 
grenada” (*a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a pomegranate * ). And 
on turning to Dozy and Eng. we find 
that in &Lracenic Spain a renowned 
kind of pomegranate was called rommdn 
safari: though this was said to have 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Ohaxd al Kildi, who grew it first. 
One doubts here, and suspects some- 
connection with the Indian terms; 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, however, 
in a note on this suggestion, would 
not admit the possibility of the U8<^ 
of safari for ‘foreign.’ He called at- 
tention to the possible analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘ quince.’ [Another 
suggestion may lie hazardecT. There 
is an Ar. word, dsdftriy. which the 
diets, define as ‘ a kind of olive.’ 
Burton (Ar. Nights^ iii. 79) translates 
this as ‘sparrow-olives,’ and says that 
they are so called because they attract 
spaiTOws ^dsdftr). It is perhaps pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have been transferred 
to the pine-apple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected by a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled * fruit.! In Macassar, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
resembliimee, as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanus. Conversely 
we have called the latter screw-fine, 
from its resemblance to the ananas, 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
original owner of the name. Acosta 
ogun (1578) describes the Pandanus 
oaoratissima as the ‘ wild anawu,’ and 
in Malayftlam the pine-apple is called 
by a name meaning * pandanus-jack- 
fruit.’ 

The term asumas has been Arabized, 
among the Indian phannacists at least, 


as 'ain-un-nds ‘the eye of man *; ill 
Burmese nan-na-n, and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodeen 
Sheriff), 

We should recall attention to the 
fact that pine-apple was good English 
long before the aiscovery of America, 
its proper meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call a pine-cone. This 
is the only meaning of the tenii 
‘pine-apple^ in Minsheu’s Otnde into 
Tongues (Snd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In the following three first qiiotations 
‘ pine-apple * is used in the ola sense : 

1563. — “To all such as die so, the people 
erecteth a chappoll, and to each of tnem a 
pillar and pole maide of Pine-apple for a 
.perpeiuall monument. " — Reports of Japan. 
m Uakl. ii. 667. 

„ “The greater part of the uuad- 
rangle set with savaffo trees, aa Okes, Uhes- 
nuts, Cypresses, Pine-apples^ Cedars." — 
Reports of China^ tr. by R. Willes, in HaH, 

1577. — “In these islandes they found no 
trees knowon vnto them, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, .and those of maruey- 
lous heyght, and ezciEledyng hardd." — Peter 
Martyr^ in Eden’s U. of TrauayU, fol. 11. 

Oviedo, in H. of tJu (Western) Indie^ 
fills 2( folio pages with an enthusiastic 
description of the pine-ajmle as first 
found in Hispaniola, and of the reason 
why it got this name (vina in Spanish, 
ptgna in Ramnsio’s Ittdian, from which 
we quote). We extract a few frag- 
ments. 

1535. — “There are in this iland of Spa 
gnuolo certain thistles, each of which bear 
a Pigna, and this is one of the most beauti 
ful fruits that I have seen. ... It has al 
these qualities in combination, vis. beauti 
of aspect, fragrance of colour, and exquisii 
flavour. The Christiana gave it the name i 
bears {Pigna) becauM it is, in a manner 
like that. But the pine-apples of the Indie 
of which we are spMkiiw are much mor 
beautiful than the pigns [t.e. pine-oones] o 
Europe, and have nolming of that hardnes 
which is seen in those of Castile, which ar 
in fact nothing but wood," ko.—RsmueU 
iii. f. 136 V. 

1564.— “Their pines be of the bignesio 
two fists, the outside whereof is of th 
making of a pine-appU [i.e. pine-oonek bo 
it is softe like the nnde of a oooomber, am 
the inside eateth like an apple, bat it i 
more delidoos than m sweet appl 
8agwred.*'-irasCfr JtOm Awksme, in MSci 
iH.6Q2. 
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1675.'-**Au88i la plus part des SauuagM 
s’en nourriasent vne Donne partie de I’annte, 
comma aussi ils font d’vne autre espeoe de 
fruit, nolEd qui est groe cc^e vne 

moyenne citrouille, et fait autour comma 
vne pqmme de pin. . . — A. Thtvet^ Cotmo- 

ifraphit VniVnvie/te, lir. xxii. flF. 935 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590. — **The Pines, or Pine-apples, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine- 
apples to the Emperour Charles the 6ft, 
wmch must have cost much paine and care 
to bring it so farre, with the plant from the 
Indies, yet would he not trie the taste.'* — 
Jo». de Acosta, E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.), 
236-7. 

1595. — . . with diuers sortes of excel- 
lent fruits and rootos, and great abundance 
of Pinas, the princesse of fruits that grow 
vnder the Sun.” — Ralegh. Disc, of Guiana 
(Hak. Soc.), 73. 

c. 1610.—*^ Ananata, et plusieurs autres 
fruicts." — P. de Laval, i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i. 
328]. 

1616.— “The ananaa or Pine, which 
seems to the taste to bo a pleasing com- 
ixtund, made of strawberries, claret-wine, 
rose-water, and 8U|»r, well tempered 
together.”— PriTy, in Purchas, ii. 1469. 

1623. — “The ft*^"** is esteemed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid than 
otherwise, but having an indescribable dash 
of sweetness that renders it agreeable. And i 
ns even these books (Clusius, Ac.) don't 
mention it, if I remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regara the entire 
fruit externally, it Icwks just like one of our 
pine-cones {ptgna), with just such scales, 
and of that very colour.” — P. delta Valle, ii. 
r>82 [Hak. Soc., i. 135]. 

1631. — Bontius thus writes of the fruit ; — 
“ Qui legitis Cynnras, atque Indica dulcia 
fraj;a, 

Ne nimis haec comedos, fugito hinc, latet 
angiiis in herbft.” 

Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661. — “I 6rst saw the famous Queen 
Pine brought from Barbados and presented 
to his Majostie ; but the 6rst that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to Cromwell 
House foure years since.” — Rcefyn’s Diary, 
July 19. 

[c. 1665.— “Among other fruits, they pre- 
serve large citrons, such as we have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about the 
length of sanaparilla, that oommon fruit of 
the Indies called amba, another called 
mnmnam , . . .**—.Bemier (ed. Constable), 
436.] 

1667. — **Ie peux h trke-justo titre ap- 
pellor 1 'Abbbm le Roy des fruits; paroeqwil 
eat le plus beau, et le meUleur de tons ceux 
qui sont sur la terre. Cast sans doute pour 
oette raiaon le Roy dee Roys luy a mis une 
ocNutMuie sur la teste, qm est oomme une 
maique easentielle de sa Kqyaute, puis qu'h 
hi eSuiaU du pere, il produit un ieune Roy 


qui luy suocede en toutes sea admirables 
qualitez."— /». Du Tertre, Hist. OH. des 
Antilles Hahities par les Francois, ii. 127. 

1668. — “Standing by his MajesW at 
dinner in the Pre^nce, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d the King-pise, grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have ever seone. H is Majesty having 
cut it up was pleas’d to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
deliciousness describ'd in Capt. Ugon's 
history and others.” — Krelyn, July 19. 

1673. — “The fruit the English call Pine- 
Apple (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblance.”— /rycr, 182. 

1716. — “I had more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s table ” (at Hanover) 
“ to see a present from a gentleman of this 
country .... what 1 thought, worth all the 
rest, two ripe which to my taste 

are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of the Brasil, 
and I could not imagine how they came here 
but by enchantment .” — Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu, Letter XIX. 

1727.— 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

Unboasiful worth, above fastidious pomp; 

Witness, thou best Annna, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden age.” 

Thomson, Summer. 

Hie poet here gives the word an unusual 
form and accent. 

o. 1730. — “They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate the skirts of ue hills, and grow the 
best products, such as sugar-cane, jrinc- 
apples, and rice .” — Khdfi KhAn, in Mllioi, 
viir845. 

A curious question has been raised 
r^rdine the ananas, similar to that 
discussed under CUBTA^APPLE, as 
in the existence of the pine-apple to 
the Old World, before the days of 
Columbus. 

In Prof. Rawlinson’s AneUnt 
Mtmarthies (i. 678X it is stated iii 
reference to ancient Assyria : ** Fruits 
.... were highly prized ; amongst 
those of most repute were pomemnat^ 
grapes, citrons, and apparently pine- 
apples.” A foot-note adds: “The 
representation is so exact that I can 
hardly doubt the pine-apple being 
intended. Mr Layara expresses him- 
self on this point with some hesitation 
(Nineveh and Babylo^ p. 338).” The 
cut nven is something like the con- 
ventumal figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in 
ihe 15tA Cmftiry, the traveller, speak- 
ing of a place called Faneoma (read 
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Paueonia apparently P^) is made to 
my: **they have pint-appUif oranges, 
chestnuts^ melons, but smw and green* 
white sandal-wood and camphor. 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Anant^ which has carried that 
American name with it round the 
MTorld. Whatever the Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti seems to have stated, in the 
words pinut hdberU (as it runs in 
Poggio’s LatiiO merely that they had 
pine-treea We do not understand on 
what ground the translator introduced 
pine-apj/iM. If indeed any fruit was 
mean^ it might have 1)een that of the 
screw-pin^ which though not eaten 
might pernaps have been seen in the 
bamrs of Pegu, as it is used for some 
economical purposes. But jptnur does 
not meanamut at all. ‘Pine-cones* 
even would have been expressed by 
or the like. [A reference to Mr 
King was thus answered : “ The- 
identitv of the tree with the date-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studio the' trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, an.d the 
‘cones* hmd by the winged figures 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. 1 think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Aeadany, June 8, 1886, 
p. 283) who first identified the cere- 
mony with the fertilization of the 
p^m, and there is much to be said for 
his suggestion. The date-palm was of 
very |{reat use to the Babylonians and 
Aainmans, for it furnished them with 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the As^rian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tilimtion. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-apple was extensively grown 
in Assyria.”' Also see Matpero^ Dawn 
cf Ow. 566 mq, ; on the use of the pine- 
cone in Greece, Frater, Pautaniatf iiL 
66 .] 

AHOHEDIVA, AKJEDIVA, mp. 

A small island off the W. coast of 
India* a little S. of Garwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narratives. The 
name is interpreted bv ICalayilim as 
‘ Five Ulands,* and if this is 
comet bekmgi to the whole group. 
Tide may, however, be only an en- 


deavour to interpret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in *Aiyi9luif 
N6vet of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of the uovenliness of Enolish 
professional map-making that Keith 
Johnston’s Bcyal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of tnis famous 
island. [The Times Atlas and 
Constable’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It has, between land surveys and sea- 
chart^ been omitted altogether by the 
compilers. But i£ is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Birch speaks of it in his translation of 
Alboquerque as an “Indian seaport, 
no longer marked on the ma|>8,” is odd 
(ii. 16$. 

c. 1845. — Ibn Batuta gives no name, but 
Anjediva is certainty the island of which he 
thus speaks : ** We left behind us the island 
(of Sind&bar or Ckia), passing close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small island near the 
mainland, where uiero was a temple, witii 
a grove and a reservoir of water, when we 
him hmded on this little island we found 
there a Jogi leaning against the wall of a 
BvdkhAnak or house of idols.” — Ibn Bainta. 
iv. 68. 

The like may be said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which likewise 
mves no name, but descril>es in wonder- 
ful correspondence with Ibn Batuta ; 
as does Correa, even to the Jogij still 
there after 150 years ! 

1496. — **So the C!aptain-Major ordered 
Xiooliu Goello to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was ; and he found in 
the same island a building, a church of great 
ashlar-work, which had been destroyed by 
the Moors, as the country people said, only 
the chapel had been ooverea with straw, and 
they UM to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a tangue of wrought ashlar, 
in which we took as much water as we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tanqyu of the depth <A 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front 
of the church a beach where we careened 
the ship.''— ifoCetro, 96. 

1510.— “I quitted this place, and went to 
another island which is cafied Amedivn. . . 
There is an excellent port between the island 
and the mainland, and very good water is 
found in the said island.'*— Korfkema, 120. 

c. 1552.—“ Dom Francesco de Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Auohadiva, the 
first thing he did was to send Jofto Homem 
with lettere to the factors of Gananor, 
Ooohin, and OouUo. . . .*'— Borroi, I. viii. 9. 

o. 1661.—“ llkej went and put in at Aaga- 
dlva, where they enjoyed themselves mu^ ; 
there were good water eprings. and there 
wae in the upper part of the ieiand a tank 
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built with Htone, with very good water, 
and much wood ; . . . there were no in- 
habitants, only a beggar man whom they 
called Joguedes , . . .-^Cwrea^ Hak. Soc. 

m 

1727. — “ In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to<paas 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Aigadwa, to winter 
at. . . . Here they stayed from April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
200 of their Men.” — A. IlamilUm^ i. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more correctly 
Aijediva. 

ANDAliAN, n.p. The name of a 
^roiip of islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a negrito rui‘e, 
and now partially occupied as a convict 
settlement under the Government of 
India. The name (though perhaps 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy — see 
H. Y. in P.R.G.S. 1881, ]». 665) first 
appears distinctly in the Ar. narratives 
of the 9th century. [Tlie Ar. dual 
form is said to be from Agamitae^ the 
Malay name of the alxirigines.] The 
persistent charge of cannibalism .seems 
to have been unfounded, pee E. H. 
Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabit antn of 
the Andaimn Islands, Intro, xiii. 45.] 

A.D. 851. — “Beyond are two ii.land’i 
divided by a sea called Andimftn. The 
natives of these isles devour men alive : 
their hue is black, their hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have something fright- 


ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats ” — Relation des Voyages, Ac. 


par Rjtinavd, i. 8. 

c. 1050.— Those islands are mentioned in 
the great Tanjore temple-inscription (11th 
cent.) as Timaittim, ‘Islands of Impurity,’ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292. — “Angunanam is a very large 
Island. The people are without a King and 
are idolaters, and are no better than wild 
beasts . . ; . they are a most cruel genera- 
tion, and eat everybody that they can catch 
if not of their own race.” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430. — “ . . . leaving on his raht hand 
an island called Andemaiiia, whi^ means 
the island of Gold, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so- by bad weather, for when 
taken they are tom to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel savages.’ — Conti, in India in 
XV. Coni., 8. 

c. 1666.— “Da Nioiibar sinb a Pegu 6 
vna catena d'lsole infinite, dello quali molte 
sono babitate da genie seluaggia, e chiamansi 
Xaoto d'Andraum .... e se per diegratia 
•i jperde in quasta laole qualche naue, oome 
gib M n*ha perto, non u Mainpa alouno. 


che tutti gli amaasano, e mangiano ." — Cemre 
de' Fedeneit in Ramusio, iii. 391. 

1727.— “The Islands opposite the Coast 
of Tanaeerin are the AiiHaiwaw. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banks and Bocks ; they 
are qll inhabited with Canibalt, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approach near the shore, and attack 
her with their wooden Weapons . . . — 

A. Hamilton, ii. 65. 

Ain>OB, a. Port, ‘a litter,’ and 
used in the old Port, writers for a 
ualankin. It was evidently a kind of 
Mnncheel or Dandy, i.e. a slung 
hammcK'k rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes iii 
another word to creiite perple.xity. 
For andas is, in Port., a bier or a litter, 
ap|)earing in Bluteaii as a genuine 
Port, word, and the use of which by 
the writer of the Roteiro quoted 
below shows that it is so indeed. An<l 
in defining Andor the Sitme lexico- 

f rapher says : “ A portiible vehicle in 
naia, in tho.se regions where they do 
not use beasts, as in Malaliar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovered Andas, which men 
bear on their shoulders, &c. . . . 
Among us Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in processions.” 
This last term is not, as wc had 
imagined an old Port. word. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, Kindola, *a 
swing, a swinging cradle or hammock,’ 
whence also Manr. hindold, and H. 
hiiuiold or Itandold. It occurs, as will 
lie seen, in the old Ar. work about 
Indian wonders, published by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Skeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘ a huffalo-sledgc for 
carting rice,* &c. It would appear to 
he the same as the Port, word, though 
it is hard to say which is the original.] 

1013. — “Le m6me m’a conttf qu’k 84- 
rendtb, lea roia et ceux qui ae oomporteut k 
la fafon dea roia, se font porter dans le 
handoul {handul} qui eat aemblable k une 
Htitre, soutenu sur lea 4paulea de quelquea 
pidtons." — Kimb Ajaib-al Hind, p. Il8. 

149a — “After two days had passed he 
(the Catual [CoiiraJ]) came to the factory 
in an andor which men carried on their 
, ahoiddpr^ and these {andon) consist of great 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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mattraifi of the mne riie. end this ell mede 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-threed, end 
with meny drooretions end fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, ell very gorgeous, 
end rich, like the lords who travel so.**'* 
Cf/Tiiea, i. 102. 

1408.— "Alii trouverem eo cepitem mor 
humes andu d’omeens em que os onrredoe, 
custumam em e quelle terra d'ander, e 
elguns mercadores se as querem ter pagam 
por olio a olrey certa cousa.” — ffofetro, pp. 

/.e. "There they brought for the 
Captain- Major certain endee, borne by men, 
in which the persona of distinction in that 
country are accustomed to travel, end if 
any merchants desire to have tlie same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount.^' 

1505. — " 11 Re ae fa portare in vna Barra 
«iuale chiamono Andore portata da homini." 
— Italian vtnion. of iJom Manuet’ii letter to 
the K. of Castille. (Burnell's Reprint) p. 12. 

1552. — "The Moors all were on foot, and 
their Captain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the honour of the 
thinff was carried in an Andor on the 
shoiuders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback.'* — Barros, 
II. vi. viii. 

[1574. — See quotation under PUNDIT.] 

1623. — Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder- borne vehicles in use at Goa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, munchMl or dandy ; (2) 
the andor; end (3) the palankin. "And 
these two, the palankins and the andon, 
^so differ from one another, for in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, as it is 
in the ret/, straight ; whereas in the palankin, 
for the greater convenience of the inmate, 
and to give mure room for raising his head, 
the cane is arched upward like this, O. 
For this puqiose the canes are bent when 
they are small and tender. And those 
vehicles are the most commodious and 
honourable that have the curved ennes, for 
such canes, of good t|UAlity and strength to 
bear the weight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
60 of our acadi." — P. dtUa Vnlte^ ii. 610. 

c. 1760. — "Of the same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different iinine, are what 
they call andolaa .... these are much 
cheaper, and loss esteemed.”- -f/inMie, i. 1.55. 

ANDBUM, 8. Malayul. iindram. 
The form of liydrocele cuiiiiiioii iu S. 
India. It was first desci-ilied by 
Kaempfer, in liis Decat, Lei’dini, 1694. 
—(See also his Amoeidttiteti Exoticae, 
Fascic. iii. pp. 657 teqq.) 

ANGBLY-WOOD, s. Tam. ayilu, 
or anjali-nutram ; artocarput hirtula 
Lam. fin Malalair also known as lyrtee 
(dMnt) {Logan, i. 39)]. A wood of neat 
vuue on the W. Codst, for shiplmilding, 
house-building, Ac. 


e. 1550.—" In the most eminent parte of 
it (Siam) are thick Forests of Angelia wood, 
whereof tbouaande of ships might be made.” 
— Pinto, in Cogan, p. 285 ; see also p. 64. 

1598.— “There are in India other wonder- 
full and thicks trees, whereof Shippes are 
made : there ore. trees by Cochiin, that are 
called Angalina, whereof certaine scutes or 
skiffes caHed Tones [Donay] arc made .... 
it is so strong and hard a woode that Iron iti 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby 
by reason of the hardness of the woode." - 
Liruehoten, ch. 58 [Hak. Soc. ii. 56]. 

1644. — "Another thing which this pro-' 
vince of Mallavar produces, in abundance 
and of excellent quality, is timber, par- 
ticularly that called Angalim, which is most 
durable, lasting many }’ears, insomuch that 
oven if you desire to build a great number 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... you 
may make them all in a year.” — 

.MS. f. 315. 

ANGENGO, ii.p. A place oil lilt!' 
Travancore coast,’ the site of an obi 
English Factory ; pro|)erly .said to he 
AUju-tetigu, Anckutennu, Malay ul ; 
the trivial meaning of which would 
l>e "five cocoa-nuts.” This name gives 
rise to the marvellous ihaj^Msody of the 
once famou.s Ahhe liaynaX regarding 
"Sterne’s Eliza,” of which we ejuoU^ 
lielow a few sentences from Die 3^ 
page-s of close print which it fill.s. 

1711.—". . . AnjengO is a .Hmall Fort be- 
longing to the Englifh A’fr.»r India ('tanpantf. 
There are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are Topazen, or muugrel Portu- 
guese.” — Lockger, 199. 

178’2.— "Territoire d’An^inga; tu n’es 
rien ; mais tu as donn4 ii:u.s.sancu k Elixii. 
Un jour, cos entrepots ... no Mubsisteront 
lus . . . mais si mes 6crits out uuolquo 
ur5e, 1e nom d’Anlinga rustera aans Ic 
mtfmoire des hommes . . . Aujinga, e’est 
k I'influence de ton heureux climat qu'elle 
devoit, sans doute, cet accord pre^u'in- 
coropatible de voIupt4 et de d4cence qiii 
acct>rapagnoit toute sa iiersoime, et qui se 
m41oit k tons ses mouvemonts, Ac., Ac.'* — 
Hid. Philotophvjue de» Denx Indf's, ii. 72-7-3. 

ANIOXTT, S. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for the dam 
coiLStructed acniss a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
The word, wriich h;is of late yeara 
liecoiiie familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp, ami-kattu, ' Dam- 
building.’ 

1776.— "Sir- We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to so 
tothe Aniunitk to see the rej^rof the bonk, 
we can have no objection, bat it will not be 
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couvenient that you should leave the gar* 
rison at present.”— /^fer from Couiuu at 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Ha^r, Comm, at 
Thiijore, in K. /. Papern^ 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784. — ** As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water bv the Cauvorv, which can only be 
secured by keeping the Aniout and banks 
in repair, wo think it necessary to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
Hubject of these repairs.” — uf Court of 
JJirertarSy Oct. 27tn, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Burke, iv. 104. 

17a3.— “The Annicut is no doubt a 
judicioat Imitding, whether the work of 
Solar Rajah or anybody else.” -Corve- 
xpondenre betioeen A. Rom, Req., ovd O. A. 
Itam, £99. , at Tanjore, on the subject of 
furnishing water to the N. Circars. In 
iMdryinj^e, 0. R., ii. 459. 

1862. — “The upper Ooleroon Anient or 
weir is constructea at the west end of the 
Island of Seringhani.”— J/ttWAuwi, Peru d* 
India, 426. 

[1883. — “Just whore it enters the town 
is a laive stone dam railed Fischer’s 
Anaikat. — Lefawu, Mail, of Salem, ii. 32.] 

ANILE, NEEL, s. All old name 
for indim, borrowed from the Port. 
anil. They p>t it from the Ar. al-nll, 
]jroii. an-nlf; nil again being the 
coiiiiiion name of indigo in India, from 
the Skt. nfi<(, ‘bine.’ The vernacular 
(in this instance Bengali) word appears 
in the title of a native satirical drama 
Nil-Darpan, ‘The Mirror of Indigo 
(planting),’ famous in Calcutta in 1861, 
in connection with a cause c^bre, and 
with a sentence which discredited the 
now extinct Supreme Court of Calcutta 
in a manner unknown since the days 
of I nine V. 

“ NeeUxcalla ” is a phrase for an In- 
digO'planter [and his Factory is Neel- 

1501.— Amerigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Cape Verde to Lorenso di 
Piero Francesco de' Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
“•nib and tuda,” the former a nianifest 
transcriber’s error for anil. — In BvdddU 
Boni, * If Milione,' p. Ivii. 

1516. — In Barbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have : 

“ Anil -nadodor (i.e. floating ; see Qareia 
below) very good, 

por /oraso/a .... fanams SO. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 

per /icmso/(Ct . . . fanawu 18 to 20.” 

in Lidtan CoUedion, ii. 383. 

1525.— “A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs maunds, 853 tangao.*’— AanSrnaco, 
58. 


1563.—*' Anil is not n medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no ne^d 
tn speak thereof. . . . The be^^t i.s pure and 
clear of earth, :ind the sure'<l tCHt is to bum 
it in a candle .... others nut :t in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good.” — 
Carvia, f. 25 v. 

1.583. — “Neel, thechurle 70 duckats, and 
a churlo is 27 rottlos 'md a half of Aleppo.” 
— Mr lohu Ntaton, in HaU. ii. 378. 

1583. — “They vse to pricke the skinne, 
and to put on it a kind of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwnvcs.” — f’tfcA, in 
Hakl. ii. 395. 

c. 1610. — “. . . TAnil on Indtque, qiii 
eat vno teintnre bleiie violcttc, dont ii ne 
s’en trouiie qu’k OamUaye et Suratte.” — 
Pyrard de Lacal, ii. 158 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 246]. 

[1614.-'**! have 30 fardels Anil Ceree.” 
Foster, Letters, ii. 140. Here deree ia probably 
H. jari (from jar, ‘the root’), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stum)ja of the 
plants left from the former ye.ar.] 

1622. — “E confonne a dita |XiUta so 
diapachar£ o ditoanilecanella.” — In Archio. 
J*ort. Orient., fasc. 2, 240. 

1638. — “IjCs autres marehandises, que 
Ton y d^ite le plus, aont . . . . du scl 
ammoniac, et de I'lndigo, que ceux de pais 
a^mllont Anil.” — MaudcJslo, Paris, 1659, 

1648.--“. . . . and a good (piantity of 
Anil, which, after the place where most of 
it is got, is called Chinhees Indigo."— r<i/t 
Tioist, 14. Sharkm or Sirkej, .5 m. from 
Ahmedabad. “Cirques Indigo” (16’24) 
occurs in Sahutbury, iii. 442. It is the 
**Seri'ase" of Forbes [0>*. 2nd ed. ii. 

204]. The Dutch, about 1620, e.stiiblished a 
factory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of the Sultans of Gnzerat were buned 
there {Stavorinus, iii. 109). Some account 
of the “Sarkhej Ritzns," or Mausolea, is 
given in H. Brigg’s Cities of OiijardslUru 
(Bombay, 1849, pp. 274, sei/o.). [“Indigo of 
Bian (mana) Sicchtue ” (1609), Ihmvers, 
iMters, i. ‘28 ; “ Indico, of Laher, hero worth 
viij* the pounde Serrkis." — Rirdwood, IjtUer 
Book, 28/.] 

1653. — “Indico est un mot Portugais, 
dont Ton appelle une teiiituro bleUe qui 
vlent des Indes Orien tales, qui est de 
cuntrabande en France, les Turqs et las 
Arabes la noninient Nil.”— Vic fa Boutlaye-te- 
ISom, 543. 

[1670. — “The neighbourhood of Delhi 
prMuces Anil or Indigo."— (ed. 
Coustabfr), 283.] 

ANNA, 8. Properly H. dna, dnah, 
the 16t1i part of a rupee. The term 
belongs to the Mohammedan monetary 
system (BXJPEE). There is no coin of 
one anna only, so that it is a money 
of account only. Tlie term anna is 
used in denoting a corresponding frac- 
tion of any kind of property, and 
especially in regard to coparcenary 
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sbares in Und, or shares in a specnla- 
tion. Thus a one-aniui diare is of 
such ri^ht, or a share of ^ in the 
specnlauon; a four-anna is and 
so on. In some parts of India the 
term is used as subdivision (|M of 
the current land measure. Thus, 
in Sauflor, the anna^lO nisis, and 
is itself of a kancha {EUioi, 
Ohm. S.V.X The term is also some- 
times applied colloquially to persons 
of mixt parentage. *Such a one has 
at least 2 annas of dark blood/ or 
* coffee-colour.’ This may be compared 
with the Scotch expression that a 
person of deficient intellect * wants 
twopence in the shilling.’ 

1708.—“ Provided . . . that a debt due 
from Sir Edward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Rupees and Eight StineM Money of Reiijja/, 
with Interest a^d Damages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. . ."—Karl of Oodoljphin*$ Award be- 
tween the Old and the New E. I. Co., in 
Ckarien^ kc., p. 358. 

1727. — “The current money in Surat : 

Bitter Almonds go 32 to a Piet : 

1 Annoe is .... 4 Pice. 

1 Rupee 16 Annoes. 

• • « * • 

In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Piet : 

12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes to a Rupee.” 

A, Hamilton^ ii. App. pp. 5, 8. 

ANT, WHITE, s. Tlic insect 
{TermtJt htUicosut of naturalists) not 
properly an ant, of whose destructive 

S owers there are in India so many 
isagreeable experiences, and .so many 
marvellous stories. Tlie phrase was 
perhaps taken up by the Rnalish 
troin the Fort, formigasbtunchat^ wmich 
is in Bluteaii’s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expres- 
sion is usotl in the 14th century by 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a bict that these insects have 
been esUildi.shud at Rochelle in France, 
for a lung piTiod, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Siiiai, and a species 
in Queensland. 

A.D. e. 250.— It aoema probable that 
Aolian speaks of White Ants. — “But the 
Indian ants oonstruot a kind of heaped-up 
dwellings, and these not in depressed or Hat 
positions easily liable to bo flooded, but in 
fofty and elevated positiops. . .” — Ds Noi, 
Animal, xvi. cap. la. 

c. 1328.— “Est etiom unum genus 
parvissimarum formieamm sfout Ians 
aibaramf quarum duiities dentittm tsata 


est quod atiam Ugiia rodunt et venaa 
lapidum; at qnotquot biaviter invaninni 
sfaw»m super tanram, at pimnos lanaos. et 
bombyoinos laniaat; at iMunt ad modum 
muri orustan uaam da aranfl minrtiaBimft, 
ita quod sol non posait eas tangera ; et sic 
remanent ooopertae; verum ^ quod si 
oontingat illam eiustam frangi, et aolem 
eas iangere, quam oitius monuntur.— Fr. 
Jerdanut, p. 5S. 

1679. — “But there is yet a far greater 
inoonvenienoe in this Country, whira pro- 
ceeds from the infinite numbw of wmia 
Eaunats, which though they are but little, 
have teeth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great care be not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will eat through a Bale, 
os if it had been saw'd in two in the middle.” 
— Tavtmitr'a Tunquin, E. T., p. 11. 

1688.—“ Here are also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lice, called liy 
the English in the East Indies, Wlkita Ants.” 
— Dampitr, ii. 127. 

1713. — “On voit encore des fourmis de 
plusieurs esphees ; la plus pemicieuse est 
celle cue les Europ6ens ont nomm6 founni 
blsatma.”— Lettret Kdijianlt»y xii. 08. 

1727. — “He then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounts with his Master's 
Creditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockets. The first was on 500 chests of 
Japan Copper .... and they were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much 
oaten up by the White Ants.”— .4 . Hamilton^ 
ii. 169. 

1751. — “. . . . concerning the Organ, we 
sent for the Revd. Mr. B^laqny, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Frankland applied to 
him for it that he told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but wished it was 
removed from thence, as Mr. Pearson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants.'* — Will. Aug. 12. In Long^ 
25. 

1780. — “The White Ant is an iiuwct 
greatly dreaded in every houne : and this is 
not to be wondered at, as the devastation it 
occasions is almost incredible." — Jfuaro, 
iVd»Tea/»v, 31. 

1876.— “The metal cases of his baggage 
are disagreeably suggestive of White iuat^ 
and such omnivorous vermin.” — S(U. Review^ 
No. 1057, p. 6. 

APIL, 8. Transfer of Eng. * Appeal’ ; 
in TOneral native use, in connection 
with our Courts. 

1872. — “There is no Siudi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘ Rasid ' (receipt) 
nUuMed] and .*A^' (appeal).”— BKrfos, 
Sind Jtavisiitdf i. 283. 

APOLLO BUNDER, n.p. A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort l^ing to it *the Apollo 
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Gate.* The name is said to be a 
corruption, and probably is so, but 
of what it is a corruption is not clear. 
The quotation, given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
]ir)t know what j^lawd hei'c means. 
Sir G. Birdwood writes that it used 
to l)e said in Boiubav, that Apollc- 
hmdar Mras a corr. of pafii;ri-1)andar, 
because the pier was the place where 
the boats used to land pafim fish. 
But we know of no fish so called ; 
it is how’ever p<>ssihle tliat the yalUi 
or SahU-fish (ffilsa) is meant, which 
is so called in Bombay, as well as 
ill Sind. [The Ain (ii. 338) s]»eaks 
of “ a kind of lish luillerl palv^ah which 
comes up into the Indns from the 
s»'a, unrivalhid for its fine and ex- 
nuisitc flavour,” which is tlie Hilsa.] 
On tile other hand we may observe 
that there was at Calcutta in 1748 
a frequented tavern called the Apollo 
(>ci' Long^ p. 11). And it is not iin- 
)iossible. that a house of the same I 
name may have given its title to the 
Bombay street and wharf. But Sir 
Michael We.stropp’.s quotation liclow 
shi»ws that Pallo was at least the 
native rejireseiitation of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. O. 
JV'dder, of the Bombay (J.S., from 
whom we have it, that tile name 
was due to tlie site. lKi\'iiig hecii the 
place whore the “poh ” <*ake, eaten 
at the Holi festival, war baked. And 
so we leave the matter. 

1 182:3. Lieut. Miidgo hiul a tent on 
Apollo-trrocn ffir.*vstr()noniical observations.” 

Oiveny i. 327.] 

1817. — “A little after .siiasct, on 2nd 
1813, 1 left iny doinicilo in Anibrolic, 
and firove to tho PAlawA bandar, which 
rocoivc.s from our acconinuMlativo country* 
men tho more classical muiio of Ajiollo pier.” 
— fjindA of t)u liihlty p. 1. 

1860.—“ And attc what pljwe yo Knyghte 
cainu to Londe, thoyro ye ffolkc .... 
worschyppon 1 1 Idolys in chccfc. Ye ffyrste 
i** ^pnlln, wherefore ye choefe londyngc 
place of theyr Motm|)olo i.s hyght Apollo- 

j^unbar "—Ext. from a MS. of Sir 

•lohn Mundovillo, lately discovered. (A 
friend hero queries: *By*.\Ir. Shnpim?’) 

1877. — “This bunder is of commratively 
recent date. Its name 'Apolio' is an 
English comiptiun of the native word 
/W/oic (fish), and it was probably not 
extended and brought into use for passenger 

traffic till about tne year 1819 

J/arMfs, to 167. The last 


work adds a note : “ Sir Michael Weetropp 
gives a different derivation. . . . : i*olo, 
a corruption of Pdfiaa, derived from Pd7, 
which inter alia means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
frequented. From Pdltoa or Pdtioar, the 
Imnder now called Apollo is supixMod to 
take its name. In the memorial of a grant 
of land, dated 5th Dec., 1743, the pdJaUlldi 
in question is called Patio.'*— Court 
Pe/)ore», iv. pt. 3. 

[1880. — “ His mind is not prehensile like 
tho tail of the Apollo Bundar." — A deriff A- 
Mtveka}/, Ttoenty-uJUf Days in Indta^ p. 141.] 

APRICOT, 8. Prunne Amuniacay 
L. This English word is of curiouB 
origin, a.s Dozy e.\poiind.s it. The 
Romans called it Malum Armeniacumy 
and also ( Persic um ?) pratroXy or ‘ eiirly.’ 
Of tills tlie Gnieks made ir/>aor6x<rios, 
&c., and the Arab conquerors of 
Byzantine, pmvinccs t(K)k this up as 
birkdk and barkOky with the article 
id-barkuky whence Sp. aWdrcoqtiCy Port. 
idbriroqiiCy alhoquorquCy albercMcay 

alhiroccUy Prov. nnbriroty •imbritoty Fr, 
tibricoty Du tell nbrirocky ahriJeooSy Eng. 
apricocky apricot. Do/.y mentions that 
Doilonaeii.s an old Dutch writer on 
)>laiits, gives the vernacular name as 
Vroege Perseny ‘Early Peaches,’ w'hich 
illu.strates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold its ; 

hut the less jioetical name of ‘ kill-johna’ 
i.s given by »iilors to the small hard 
kiml.H common to St. Helena,. the Cape, 
China, &c. Znrd dlu [aloo] (Pera.) 
‘yellow-plum’ is the cuinmon name 
in India. 

161.5. '-“I received a letter from Jorge 
Durois . . . with a b.*i.skit of aprecockea for 
my sclfc. . — Cwks's JJiaryy i. 7. 

1711.—*' Apricocka— the Persians call 
Ixifl k'rtnds, bocan.«o Europuan.s not know* 
ing tho IXingcr arc often hurt by them.”— 
l^rickyery p. 231. 

1738. '“The common apricot ... is 
. . . known ill the Fmnk language (in 
BjirU'try) by the name of Matza P'ranea, or 
tho Killer of Christian.'*."— Travefs, 
Oil. 1757, p. 144. 

ARAB, s. This, it may he said, in 
Anglo-Indian ahvays meaii.s ‘an Arab 
horse.* 

1298. — “ Car il va du port d’Aden en Inde 
moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
ambina et chevaus et grans roneins de ij 
Belles." — Marco PotOy Bk. iii. ch. 36. [See 
Sir U. Yule's note, 1st ed., vol. ii. 375.] 

1388. — “Alexandre descent du destrier 
AmbhL*'— AoMinaaf d' Alexandre (Bodl. 
MS.). 
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e. 1690.~-**Tber6ftr6 fiiM hof«M brad in 
arary part of the oonntry ; but thoaa of 
Oaobh ezoell, being equal to Axabn.''->iffa, 
i* 18S> 

1826. — **Armlls are oxoeaeiTelj ecaroe and 
dear ; and one which was aent for me to look 
aL at a price of 800 rupeee, was a skittish, 
eaMegged thing.*'-£re6er, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844.— A local magistrate at Simla had 
returned from an unsuccessful inrestigation. 
An acquaintance hailed him next day : * So 
J hear you came back re in/eeidt* *So 
each thing,* was the reply ; * I came back on 

1856.— 

**.... the true blood-royal of bis race, 

The silrer Arab with his ptorple reins 
Translucent, and his nostrils caremed wide. 
And darning eye. . . 

TAe Banyan Tree. 

AEAKAN,ABRAOAN,n.p. This 
is an Eurof^ean fonn, perhaps through 
Malay [which Mr Skeat has failed to 
tracel of Rakhaina, the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Jaum. At. Soe. Ben. xii. 24 teyq.] to 
be a corruption of the Skt. rdk- 
ilhata, Pali raIckhatOf i.e. * qgre’ or 
the like, a word applied by the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
with whom the^ came in contact. 
It is not impossible that the 'ApyvfnI 
of Ptolemy, which unquestionably 
represents Arakan, may disguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ' Silver>land ’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Beal’s ac- 
count of early Chinese pilgrims tx> 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-li- 
K-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like and not into 

ai^ other yet recognisable (see J.R.A.S. 
(ITS.) xiii. 660, 668). 

o. 1420-30.— ** Mari drinoeps cum mcnse 
intcgro ad octium Bsehswi flurii pcrrcnu- 
set. —JIT. Chari, in Poggiue, Be VomCari 
Forteauu. 

1616.— “Dantro fim terra del detto ragno 
di Venaa, veno tramontana ri h vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con* 
ftna simihnente col regno di Bigala e C(d 
regno di Ana. e chiaman Axaeaa.'^BarBoM, 
in itomerio, 1. 816. 

[e. 1686.— SeeGAnLAV.] 

1646. — **They told me that coming from 
India in the ihm of Joise Manhoa was 
a honaelMlder m GoaK towards the Fori of 
Ohatigacnin the kingdom cf Baikal, thqy 
w«a wraokad upon the ahoab of 


owing to a badly-kept watch."- Pinfo, cap. 
dxvii. 

1562.—“ Up to the Cape of Nograee . . . 
will be 100 Iceguee, in which apace are thSae 
rapulatad plaraa, Chocorid, BacallL AxndUl 
City, capital of the kingdom ao styled. . . .*' 
— barro9t 1. ix. 1. 

1568.— “Questo Re di Banhaa ha il auo 
stato in memo la ooeta, tra il Regno di 
Bengala e quello di Peg^, ed h il maggiore 
nemico ohe habbia il Re del Pegh."— Camre 
dt* Federidt in Ramwriot iii. 8964 

1586. — “. . . . Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Gountrie of 
Tippers, the Kingdom of Beoon and Mogen 
(Mngg) .... our course was 8. and by E. 
whi^ brought vs to the bane of Negrais." 
-B. Fiteh, in Hakl. ii. 891. 

c. 1590.— “To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong properly beloim.’* — 
QladwitCe Ayeen^ ed. 1800, ii. 4. [Ed. JarreUf 
ii. 119] in nr^. (i. 3^) Arkhang. 

[1599.-ATraean. See MACAO. 

[1608.-Bakhaiig. See CHAMPA. 

[c. I069.-Araoan. SeePBOME. 

[1659.-Araea&. See TAIAPOIN.] 

1660. — “Despatches about this time ar- 
rived from Mu'azzam Khan, reportiim his 
successive victories and the flight of Shnja 
to the country of Rakhang, leavira Bengal 
undefended.”— AAift A/tdn, in EtHot^ vii. 
254. 

[c. 1660. — “The Prince .... sent his 
eldest son, ^ultan Bonque, to the King of 
or Mog.”— Bernier (ed. Conetable), 

109.] 

c. 1665.— “ Knowing that it is impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by Land, no, not ao 
much as any Infantry, from Sengale into 
because of the many channels and 
rivers upon the Frontiers ... be (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this ex- 
periment, vis. to engage the Hollanders in his 
design. He thererore sent a kind of Am- 
bassimor to Batavia." — Bernier^ E. T., 56 
[(ed. Canetabk, 180)]. 

1673.—“. ... A mixture of that Race. 
G&e most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
)urking*in the Islands at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the name of BamuuMn."— 
FVyer, 219. (The word is misprinted Bsc- 
eansere; but see Fryer’s Index.) 

1726. —“ It is called by some Portuguese 
Omkui, by others among them Aeubmib. 
and by some again lUkEn (after its cimtal) 
and abo Meg (Mugr)."— KofaifiK v. 

1727. — “Anokan has a Oonvsnisnqy of 
a noble spacious River."— A, Hemuien, 
ii. 80. 

ABBOL TBI8TB, 8 . The tree or 
Mirulb to called byPort. writen^ ap- 
peaia to be Uie NfdaeUhet aiktr kittu, 
or Arokian jatmime (N. O. 

A native of the drier parta of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name.] 

[c. 1610. — “Many of the trees they call 
tristes, of which they make saffron.” — 
Pyrard de Laval^ Hak. Soc., i. 411. 

,, “That tree called triste, which is 
produced in the £ast Indi^ is so named 
fiecause it blooms only at night." — /hid. ii. 
362 ; and sec Burnell’s Lvmchottni. Hak. Soc. 
ii. 58-62. 

1624. — “ 1 keep among my baggage to 
show the same in Italy, ns also sonic of the 
tree trifoe (in orig. Arbttr Trisoe^ n iiiiKprint 
for Trbtio) with its odoriferous 6owers, which 
blow every day and night, and fall ut the 
Approach of day. — P. della ValU^ Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406.] 

ABCOT, n.p. Arhit^ a famous 
fortress and ttiwn in the Madras terri- 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name i.s derived by Bp. Caldwell from 
Tain, iirkdd^ the ‘Six Forests,’ con- 
tinned by the. Tani-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form drnAddi/ = ‘Six forets’ 
[“the abcide of six Rishis in former 
days. There are several placeji of thi.s 
name in the .‘southern districts besides 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of these in Taiijore would correspond 
1 letter than that with Ilarkatu of Ihn 
Baluta, who reached it on the tirst 
evening of his march inland after | 
landing from Ceylon, apjwirently on | 
the shallow • coast of Madura tir 
Taiijore.” — Mculras Ad. Man. ii. 2111 
Not withstanding the ohjeclion made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
Geog. of Ancient India^ it is proliable 
that Arcot is the 'ApKoroZ PaalXeiov 
mpa of Ptolemy, ‘Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. IJl-ld. — “We Ifindcd with them on Mie 
beach, in the country of Ma'bar .... wo 
arrived at the fortress of Hark&tft, where 
we passed the night." -/6» Batata, iv. 187, 
188. 

1785. — “It may be said that this letter 
was written by the Naliob of ArcOt in a 
moody humour. . . . Certainly it was ; but 
it is in such humours that the truth comes 
out.”— Speech, Feb. 28th. 

ABEOA, 8. The seed (in coniinoii 
parlance the nut) of the palm ilreca 
caUchUy L., commonly, though some- 
what improperly, called ‘ betel-nut * ; 
the term Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areai. Though so widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown iii 
a trulv indigenous state. The word 
is Malay&L addkka [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,’ hay, ‘nut* 
N.E.D.\ and comes to us through 
the Port. 

1510. — “When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they cat with them a certain fruit 
which is called coffolo, and the tree of thf» 
.said coffoh is called Arecha.” — Varthema, 
Stw., 144. 

1516.— “There arrived there many zam- 

bxicos [Sambook] with areca.”-- 

Barftom, Hak. Sr>c., 64. 

15*21.-- “ They sire always chewing Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit likc.a Fcarc, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Treo called 
HHtrc (or Vettele), like B.ay leaves ; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth rod. They h.:y they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it." — Pigafetta, in Purchas, i. 38. 

1548. — “ In the Renda do Betel, or Betel 
duties at (loa are included Betel, arequa, 
jack.u, green ginger, oranges, leiuoti.s, figs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” — Bvtelho, Tombo, 48. 
'rho Port, also fr)rrned a word arif/ncira for 
the troo l>earing the nut.s. 

156.3. — “ . . . and in Malabar they call it 
jme (Tam. pal ) ; and the N'airs (who are 
the gentlemen) call it areca." — (Jarcia D'O., 
f. 01 b. 

c. 1566. “Great quantitio of Arcba, 
w’hicli is a fniite of the bignesac of nutmegs, 
which fniite they eato in all these parts of 
the Indies, with the loafo of an Herbc, which 
they call lietirll." — C. Frederike, transl. in 
Hakl. ii. m. 

1586. ■ “ Their friends oorne and bring 
gifts, cocos, tigges, arrscaes. and other 
fruits.”— /'’fVrA, in llakL, ii. 395. 

[162*1.--“ And therewith they ' mix a littlo 
a.shes of .sc:i-shclls and .some .small pieces of 
I an Indian nvit sufficiently common, which 
they hero call Foii/ef, and in other place.s 
Areca; a very dry fruit, socniing within 
like perfect wood ; and being of an :istringcnt 
mature they hold it good to strengthen the 
Teeth. "---y*. detfa Vaffe, Hak. S<X!. i. 36. 
Mr Grey sjiy.s: “As to the Port, name, 
Foii/rl or Fofrl, the origin i.s uncertain. In 
Sir.l. Maundcvil]e'.s Travels it is said that 
black pepper “is called Fulful," which i.s 
probably the sarno word as Foa/ft.'’ But 
the Ar. Fawfal or Fu/al is ‘ betel* nut.’] 

1689. — “. . . . the fieri which is drawn 
from the Arequiea Tree in a fresh earthen 
ve.Hsel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk" — 
O ring ton., '2S7- [Arrt-H. and Mahr. afr, 
' sap, ’ but am is, we are told, Gu‘/erati for 
toddy in some form.] 

ABOEMONE MEXICANA. This 
American weed (N.O. PapaveraceM) is 
notable, as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar. It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinghi dhal&rfk^ gamboge 
thistle, &c. [See Watt, Diet. Earn. 
Prod.^ i. 306 mqq.] 
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ABaUS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more |>roperly to 
belong to tlie splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula (ArgvMnru giaanUua, 
Tern., Pavo argut, Lin.X is contiisingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima- 
layan homed pheasant Ceriomu (Spp. 
Kityra, and melanocephala) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird’s plumage. — 
See remark under MOONAUL. 

ABBACK, BACK, s. This word 
is the Ar. *araJt, properly ‘perspira- 
tion,’ and then, nrst the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
Camk al-tamar ) ; secondly any strong 
arink, ‘distilled spirit,’ ‘essence,’ etc. 
But it has spread to very remote 
comers of Asia. Thus it is" used in 
the forma arUei and arki in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits ; in^ 
S. India to those distilled from the' 
fermented sap of sundry palms ; in 
K. and N. India to the spirit distilled 
from cane-molasses, and also to that 
from rice. The Turkish form of the 
word, rdJ^ is applied to a spirit 
made froiii grape-skins ; and in Syria 
and E^pt to a rairit flavoured with 
anisee(^made in the Lebanon. There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, riquiqui, 
for brandv, which api)eaTs also to be 
derived from aroM {Marcel Devie). 
Humboldt (Examen, &c., ii. 300) .says 
that the woiti first appears in Pigafetta’s 
Voyage of Magellan ; but this is nut 
correct. 

c. 1420.— “At every (post-houne) 

they give the travellcn a' sheep, a goose, a 
fowl .... *arak. . . ,**—Skah Ruth’s Em- 
bassy to ChijMf in N. A E., xiv. 396. 

1M6. — “And they bring cocoa-nuts, ! 
huiraea (which is something to drink) 
--Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 59. 

1618.—“ — quo todoe os mantimentos osy 
de pSo, oomo vinhos, wraeas, arroces, 
oamea, e pescados.'— In Arehiv, Port. 
Orutd., faac. 2, 57. 

1521.— “When these people saw the 
politeness at the captain, they presented 
some fish, and a vessd of palm-wine, which 
they call in their language uraoa. . . .** — 
Pigs^dta, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1644.—“ Manueli a oruoe .... oommendo 
ut plurimum invigilet duobus illis Christimi- 
orum Gareamm pagia, diligenter attendere 
.... nemo pota (nraoM se inebriet . . . 
si «x hoe dfinoepe tempore PnniosU OmMlut 
potetnr, ipooo ed mihi rao gravi daniao 
foitaroe.'*— Af«. /V. Xev. EgotHL, p. 111. 


1554.— “And the excise on the orfwfuas 
made from palm-trees, of which there are 
three kinds, viz., cara, which is as it is 
drawn ; erra^u^ which is pwra once boiled 
(rosi^ qu. distilled ?) ; sharab (zarao) which 
is boil^ two or three times and is stronger 
than orraqua.” — S. BtOelKo, Tormho, 50. 

1563. — “One kind (of coco-palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the pum, which is viito mosto; and this when 
it has l^n distilled they pall omca.” — 
Garcia D'O., f. 67. (The a|>rd svrH, used 
here, is a very ancient imlx>rtation from 
India, for Cosmos (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would seem) the milk with the toddy of that 
palm, says: “The Argellion is at first full 
of a very sweet water, which the Indians 
drink from the nut, using it instead of wine. 
This drink is called rh&ncorura. and is 
extremely pleasant.’* It is indeed possible 
that the rnonco here may already be the 
word arrack). 

1605.—“ A Chines borne, but now turned 
lauan, who was our next neighbour .... 
and brewed Araoko which is a kind of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in moat of those parts of 
the world, instead of Wine. . — E. Scot, in 

Pufehas, 1 . 173. 

1631.—“. . . . jecur .... a potu istius 
maledicti Anc, non tantum in tempern- 
mento immutatum, sed otiam in substantiA 
suA corrumpitur.’*-^<Mr. Bontitts, lib. ii. ca)>. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.— “Two iarsof Arack(madeof rice 
as I judged] called by the Chinese Sumshu 
[Banuhoo].’ — /Anapiir, i. 419. 

1719. — “Wo exchanged some of our wares 
for opium and some aximek. . . .” — Robinson 
Crusof, Ft. 11. 

1727. — “Mr Boucher had been 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his Phirmaund ; but 
, his repeated Petitions .... had no Effect. 

I But bo had an Englishman, one Stoan, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large Dose 
I of Arrack. . . . Swan got pretty near the 
King (Aurungzeb) .... and cried with a 
! loua Voice in the Persian Langu^e that 
! his Master wanted Justice done him " (see 
i DOAl).— .d. llamiltoM, i. 

Rack is a further corruption ; and raok- 
panch is perhaps not quite obsolete. 

1603. — “We taking the But-ends of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot-sticks, drave them 
into a Baoka-house.’ — A. Scot, in Pwrehas, 
i. 184. 

Purchas also has Vraea and other forms ; 
and at i. 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Back-cmae (Malay 
‘fire’). Bm FOOL’S RACE 

1616.— “Some small quaatitie of Wine, 
but not oommon, is made among them ; they 
call it distilled from Sugar and a 

spioie Binde of a Tkee called lagta 
[UmmV-Terry, in Pwrtbas, ii. 1470. 

1622.— “Well srad him a Jar of xnak by 
next oonTeyanoe.”— Letter in StiiaAsKry, 
ill. 40. 
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1827.— “Java hath bean fatal to many of 
the EngHih, but muoh through their own 
diete^ger with Badk.**— Ptmoi, Pilgrim- 

1848.— ** Joe . . . finally inaieted upon 
haring a bowl of imdk puiuilL . . . liiat 
bowl M rack pandh wu the cauie of all thie 
history.'— Faaity Fotr, oh. ri. 

ABSENALfS. An old and ingenious 
etymology of this word is an navaXia, 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde derives 
it from tara-khdnahf *domus terroris,' 
contracted into torsdnah, the form (as 
he says) used at Constantinople 
(SyrUagma i. 100). But it is 

really the Ar. ddr-al-find*a, *domus 
artificii/ as the quotations from Mas*> 
fldl clearly show. The old Ital. forms 
danmoy aaninaU corroborate this, and 
the Sp. atorofano, which is rendered 
in Ar. by Pedro de Alcala, quoted by 
Dozy, as dar a cinaa . — (See details in 
Dosey, OoUerlingen, 16>18.) 

A.D. MS-4. — ** At this day in the year of 
the Hijra SS2, Rhodes [Rodaa) is an anenal 
{ddr-find'a) where the Greeks build their 
wsr-Tessels."— ifas'adl, ii. 423. And again 
**dar-8in4*at ol mardiib,’* *an arsenaT of 
ships,’ iii. 67. 

1678. — ** In this city (Fes) there is a very 
great building which they call Daradana, 
where the Chnstian captives used to labour 
at blacksmith's work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . here they mode cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and arquebusses. ’’—Jlfarmof, Ik$e, Oeneral 
de Affrvooy lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672.—** On met au Ttnhaaa deux belles 
galhrw h I’ean.'’— Aalotiis OiMawi, /oara., 

r.8o. 

ABT,EXTBOFBAH. Wehaveheard 
much, and justly, of late years regard- 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
the artists in working for European 
patrons, and after European patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
passage ox the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 

0 . 1665.—**. . . . not that the Indians 
have not wit enoimh to moke them success- 
ful in Artsj they ckiing very well (os to some 
of them) m many ports of Indio, and it 
being found that they hove indination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
moke (even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so well our work 
of Europe, QuA the difference ttiereof will 
hardly be discerned. E. T., BI- 
SS [ed. CbndsMs^ 264]. 


ABTIOHOSE»a The genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows : The Ar. is al-]|)ax8htkf (per- 
haps connected with jiaraA, * rough- 
skinned*) or oLkhanhilfy hence Bp. 
alcazchofit and It. earcioffo and omboeo, 
Fr. artidiaiUy Eng. ariumke, 

c. 1848.— “The Incense (benaoia) tree is 
onoll .... its branches, ore like thcee 
of a thistle or on artichoke (al-Kharahaf).” 
— Iln Batuta, iv. 240. Al-luanhaf in the 
published text. The spelling with A instead 
of M is believed to be correct (see Doty, s.v. 
AfesrcAq^) ; [also see N,E,D, s.v. ArtuAcAc]. 

ABTAN,adj.Skt.Arya,^ noble.* A 
term frequently used to include all the 
races (Indo-Persic, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic Ac.) which speak 
languages belonmng to the same family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given 
to the term by Pictet’s publication of 
Lea Originea Jndo~Ewop^neay on lea 
Aryaa Primitifa (Paris, 1869), and this 
writer seems mmost to claim the name 
in this sense as his own (see quotation 
below). But it was in use long before 
the date of hia book. Our first quota- 
tion is from Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached the full extent of ap- 
plication. Ritter seems to have derivM 
the use in thisjnissage from Lassen’s 
PerUapoUmia, The w'ord has in great 
measure superseded the older tenn 
Ind(hGermaniCy proposed by F. Schlegel 
at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The latter is, however, still 
sometimes used, and M. Hovel^ue, 
especially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the connection which evi- 
dently exists between the several 
languam classed together as Aryan 
cannot oe regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumption of identity 
of race in lul the peoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the word drya is commonly 
usM as an honoraiy prefix to the 
names of men of rau ; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, *God of the 
Aryans* 
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B.O. o. 486. — ** Adam DAryamuh KhAdya- 

thiyavoMorka Pdraa^ tdr- 

mthivA putrOf Arlja, Ariya chitra.** i,e. ** I 
(am) Iteriua the Great King, the King of 
Kin^ the King of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspea, an Achaenienian, a 
Persian, an Ariaa, of Ariaa descent." — In 
Rav>lin9on'» Herodotvu^ 8rd ed., iv. 250. 

These Medea were called anciently by 
all t^ple Azluia, but when Med4a, the 
Colcnian, came to them from Athena, they 
changed their name.’*— iferodot., vii. 62 
(Rawlins). 

1835. T-** Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whose territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long wajr, call themselves in 
the most ancient period AnVias (Arier) 
(JVaaa, ii. 22, *x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Medcs."— /fiV/er, 
V. 458. 


1838.— See also iZtffer, viii. 17 se<]q. ; and 
Potto’s art. in Erack A Orueber^a Etu-iic.. ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. — *‘The Axyan tribes in conquering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against we Turanian demon-worship, but 
not always with complete success.'* — Dr. 
J. WiUoHf in Liftt 4M. 

1851. — “We must ret^iuest the patience of 

our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the great AHa« 
family. The 6 rst is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Persian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the shores 
of Europe. . — {Prof. Max MUfUr) Edin- 

bnrgh Review^ Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853. — “Sur Ics sept premieres civilisa- 
tions, <^ui sont cellos de rancieii monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au meins, k la race 
ariane.” — Gobineau^ De VlntgaliU dta Races 
ifamatnes, i. 364. 

1855.—“ I believe that all who have lived 
in India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsec, 'Aiyan or 
Taraulian,* unless they have had a special 
training, our Eurujiean paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin- 
tol^ible.” — Pwfe, MiwiaixtQ Aw.^ 59 (publ. 

1858.—“ The Aryaa tribes— for that is the 
name they gave ^emselves, both in their 
old and new homes — brought with thorn 
institutions of a sinnilicity almost primitive.” 
— Whitoey^ Or. A Liny. fUudies, ii. 5. 

1861. — “ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
^ages, tfwother likewise with the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech." — Prof. Max MWer^ LtttHrts^ let 
Ser. 82. 


We also find the verb Aryaniae: 

1868. — “Thus all India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the alien race; it was thoroughly 
Axyaniied.**— IVhitney^ v. ». 7. 

A8HBAFEE, s. Arab, ashrafi^ 
‘noble/ applied to various coins 
(in analogy with the ola English 
‘noble’), aspeciallv to the dindr of 
Egypt, and to tile (lold Mohiir of 
In^ia.— See ZEBAFINE. 

c. 1550. — “There was also the sum of 
.500,000 Falorv ashrafles 04iua1 in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.” — Jfm. o/ Wv/ziavun, 125. A note 
suggests that Au/erj/, or /Vori, indicates 
fonn. 

ASSAM, n.p. Tlic name applied 
for Ihc last three centuries or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
<mters the great nlaiii of Bengal. The 
name y4«rfm_anci .sometimes Ashxim is 
a form of AJuim or Afiam^ a dy misty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle a^.s, and long ruled it. 
Aasam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
properly included. 

c. 1590. — “The dominions of the Rajah 
of AshVwi join to Kamroop ; he is a very 
powerful prince, lives in great sbite, and 
when he dic.s, his principal attcndantM, both 
male and feiualo, are voluntarily huricct alive 
with his corpse.” — Oladtnn’s Ayeen. (ed. 
1800) ii. 3 ; {/arrelt, irons, ii. 118J.' 

1682. — “Yc Nalx)b was very busy dis- 
patching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent wi^ all po.sHible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in Altham 
and two large plentiful countries 8 

days’ journey distant from thi.s city (Dacca).” 
— Hedges^ Diary ^ Oct. 29th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 43]. 

1770.—.“ In the beginning of the i>rc.sfint 
century, some Bramins of Bengal carried 
their sujierstitions to ABham, whore the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
oy the dictates of natural religion.”— 
Raynal (tr. 1777) i. 420. 

1788. — “M. Ghevalior, the lute Governor 
of C’handemagoro, by ijcrmission of the 
King, went up os high os the capital of 
about the year 1762.”— Ix«7t7ic//’x 
ilfrai., 3n] ed. p. 209. 

ASSEOAT, 8. An African throw- 
ing-spear. Dozy has shown that this 
is Berber xoghaya^ with the Ar. article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Dodinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 2lv). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest word in Malay is teligi, ex- 
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pUined by Klinkert as *a abort wooden 
thiowing-apear/ which ia poaaibly that 
referred to by O. de Eredia.] 

o. 1270. — **There was the King standing 
with three * exortins ' (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with jarelins [oh lur ataa* 
gayea *'1 — Chronicle of K, Jama of ^ragoa, 
&Tb 7 Mr. Foster, 18&, i. 178. 

o. 1444. — ** . . . Th^ have a quantity of 
■— f which are a kind of light da^.*‘ 
— Chdamoato, Naxegafllo primAra^ 82. 

1662.— “But in general thev all came 
aimed in their fashion, some wiUi 
and shields and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows." — Borru, I. iii. 1. 

1672.— 

** Hum de escudo ombracado, e de aiagala, 

Outro de aroo encurvaao, e.setta ervada." 

Camdet, i. 86. 

By Barton: 

*' this, ta^e on arm and aaaegai in hand, 

that, wi& his bended bow, and venom'd 
reed." 

1686. — **I loro arofaibun aono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e le lance aono fatte 
con aloune canne |nene, e forti, in capo 
delle (piali mettono vn ferro, come uno di 
quelli delle nostri ngaglio." — BaJbi^ 111. 

1600. — ** These they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to flsh .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowes, Aponera, 
and Aaiagayan.”— /Mfc. ofOvineat from the 
Dutch, in PurcAoi, ii. 927. 

1608. — '*Donoques voyant que nous ne 
pouvions passer, les deux hommos aont venu 
en nageant aupi^s do nous, et ayana en 
leurs mains trois lancettes ou jDUgmyM."— 
Montmanf 66. 

[1648.— “ The ordinary food of those Cafres 
ia the flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of them with their AlMgaiS (in orig. 
agaagayet), which are a kind of short pike, 
are able to bring an elephant to the ground 
and kill it."— ravrraier (ed. Ball), n. 161, 
cf. ii. 296.] 

1666. — “Lea autres armes offensives (in 
India) aont Taro et la fldche, le iavelot ou 
sagaya . . . ."— T^ewnof, v. 182 (ed. 1727). 

1681. — “ .... encontraron dies y nueve 
hombres bazos armados con dardns, y aaa- 
gl^fas, assi llaman los Arabes vnas lan^^ 
pdiuofias arrojadizos, y polearou con ellus." 
— Martina de la PuetUe, Compendia, 87. 

1879.— 

Alert to fight, athirst to slay. 

They shake the dreaded asMgal, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 
iMudlana, by JA. StraMord de 
Redeliffe, Tima, Ma^ 29. 

ATAP,ADAP, a Applied in the 
Mali^o-Javaneee regions to any palm- 
fronds used in thatchii^ commonly 
to those of the Nipa (Nxpti fruHeani, 
Thunb.). [A tap, according to Mr Skeat, 
ia also appliea to any roofing ; thus 


tiles are called atop hatu, * stone atopa*] 
The Nipo^ **although a wild plapt, 
for it is so abundant that its culture 
ia not necessary, it is remarkable that 
its name should be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines.”— Diet. Jnd. Arm. 
301). Atfip is Javanese for * thatch.* 

1672. — “Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 
. . . Botoseiis, CeyfOR, 164. 

1690. — “Adapol (quae folia suut sicca at 
vetusta) . . . ." — Awaphius, Herh, Amb,. 
i. 14. 

1817.— “In the maritime districts, Atap 
or thatch is made .... from the leaves of 
the niya."—Jiafflee, Java, i. 166 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 186]. 

1878.— “The universal roofing of a Perak 
house ia Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
and ridge-|mles. This aikm is the dried leaf 
of ttie mpah palni, doublea over a small stick 
(tftomboo, or a»6oiig.*' — McNair, Perak, Ac., 

ATLAS, 8. An obsolete word for 
‘satin,’ from the Ar. of fas, used in that 
sense, literally ‘bare ’or ‘bald’ (comp, 
the Ital. roM for ‘satin’). The wora 
is still used in German. [The Draper*i 
Did. (av.) says that “a silk stulT 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver, and known by this name, was 
I at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali (Mon. on Silk Fabriet, p. 
93) writes : Atlas is the Indian satin, 
but the term soton (corrupted from the 
English) is also applied, and sometimes 
specialised to a thicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, i.e. never so thin or netted 
as to be Bemi-tran.<q)arent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp.”] 

1284. — “Cette m8me nuit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cents de sez Mamlouka furent 
rev6tufl de robes d'atlas rouges broddee. . ." 
— Makrin, t. ii. pt. i. 69. 

„ “The Sultan Mas’Qd clothed his 
dogs with trappings of a^las of divers colours, 
ana put bracelets upon them."— Flubtri, 
p. 68. 

1606.— “Raao por seda rasa."— Atlfl% 
Voeabular Arauigo -qf Fr. P. de Alcala. 

1678. — “They go Rich in Apparel, their 
Turbats of Gold, Damag’d (lold Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Silk, Alagah or Cuttaaee 
breeches."— ^ryer, 196. 

1688. -“! saw ja'Taffatiea and AtlsSSM 
in ye Warehouse, and gave directions con- 
cerning their several colours and stripes." — 
Uedgea, Diary, May 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 86]. 

1689. — (Surat) “is renown’d for ... . 
rich Silks, such as Itlilttf .... and for 
ZarbeftoPtoM]. . . ."-Oriayftm, 218. 
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1712. — lu tho Spectulor of this year are 
adTertiaed “a purple and sold AUiUl gown ” 
and **a scarlet and gold AUaa petticoat 
edged with silTer."— Cited in Aafcotm't 
Anacdotei (1808), 429. 

1727.—** They are exquisite in the 
WeaTer’s Trade and Embroidery, which 
may seen in tho rich AtlaaiKM .... 
made by them.”— ri. HamUUm^ i. 160. 

c. 1750 - 60.— ** The most considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their attaasea or 
satin flowered with gold and silver.” — Qrote^ j 

i. 117. j 

jVote.— I saw not long ago in India a 
Polish Jew who was called Jacob Atlaa, and 
he explained to me that when the JewK I 
(about 18(X)| were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, because 
he wore a mack satin gaberdine li, 

1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A group of coral islands 
forming a ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comparatively shallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the ofo//. We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maidive island^ 
which are tlie typical examples of this 
structnie, and wticre the form of the 
word is ato\v.. fP. de Laval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 93) states that the provinces in 
the Maldives were known as Atallm.'] 
It is proliablv connected with the 
Singhalese diuly * inside * : [or cfuki, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 
94) writes the word. The Mad, Admin, 
Man, in the Glauary gives Malay&l. 
aitdlam, *a sinking reef’]. The term 
was made a scientific one hy Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Reefs (see 
below), but our second quotation shows 
that it had been generalised at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610.—** Estant au milieu d'vn AtoUon, 
vous Toyes autour de vous ce grand bano de 
pierre que jay dit, qui environne et qui 
defend lee isles centre rimpetuosiM de la 
Pynmf de Laval, i. 71 (ed. 1679); 
[Hak. Soo. i. 94]. 

1732.— ** Atollon, a name applied to such 
a place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang- 
ing on to each other.” — ZekUer’e (German) 
Univereal Lexicon, 8.v. 

1842.—**! have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups of coral islets 
by their inhabitants in the Indian Goean, 
and is eynonymous with * lagoon-island.*” — 
Iktnoia, The Stntehtre, Ae,, ^ Gbral Reefk, 2. 

AUHIL, 8. Ar. and thence H. 
'dnUl (noun of agency from *amal^ *he 
performed a ta& or office/ therefore 


* an agent ’). Under the native govern- 
ments a collector of Revenue ; also a 
farmer of the Rex’euue invested with 
chief authority iu liis District. Also 

AUMILDAR. Properly *amalcUlr, 

* one holding office ’ ; (Ar. *amal, * u-ork,* 
with P. term of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
'Amalddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions — (See details 
in fPt&on). The term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 
The word in the following passage 
looks as if intended for ^amaldar, 
though thero is a term Mdldar, *tlie 
holder of property.* 

1680. — ** The Manldar or TJidioan [Dewan] 
Uiat came with the liucvaa [Boocka] from 
Golcondah sent forward to Lingapna at 
Conjiveram.” — Ft. St. Qeo, Cvnt., 9th Kovr. 
No. in., 38. 

c. 1780. — **. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amiildar 
or renter .... (M. Lally) paid him 40,000 
rupees."— Or»n<, iii. 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793. — **The aiixnildaxa, or managers of 
the districts.”— jWrew, p. W. 

1799. — '* I wish that you would desire one 
of your people to communicate with tho 
AimlMar of Soondnh respecting this road.” 
— A, Wtlhslfy to T. Munro, in Monro's Life, 
i. 335. 

1804. — **I know the character of tho 
Peshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
I Mahratta amildar sufficiently well . . . . ' 

I — Wellington, iii. 38. 

1809.— “Of the anmil I saw nothing.”— 
Ld. Vulmtia, i. 412. 

AX7BT7NG, a. H. from P. aurang, 

* a place where goods are manufactured, 
a dep6t for siidi goods.’ During the 
Company's trading days this term was 
applied to their factories for the pur- 
chase, on advances, of native piece- 
goods, Ac. 

1778.—'*. . . . Oentoo-factors in their 
own pay to provide the investments .''.t the 
different Anmilgs or cloth markets in the 
province.”— iOniic, ii. 51. 

1789. — **I doubt, however, very much 
whether be has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
I so difficult and so limportant an annmg ss 
i Luekipore, which is almost the only one of 
I any magnitude which supplies the sp^es of 
ooaree ^ths whioh do not interfere with the 
British manufacture.”— Coniiea//is. i. 435. 

.AYA. iLp. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
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ca])it4il of the Burmese Empire^ and 
was applied often to that State itself. 
This name is borrowed, according to 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malaya The proper 
Burmese form was Eng-wa, or ‘the 
liakc-Mouth/ liecause the city was 
built near the opening of a la^n 
into the Imwadi ; but this was called, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
A-uhI^ ‘The Mouth.* The city w’as 
founded A.D. 1364. Tlie first European 
r>ceurrence of the name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in the narrative of 
Nicolu Conti, and it appears again (no 
doubt from Conti’s information) in the 
great World - Map of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459). 

c. 1430.— “ Having sailed up this river for 
the .space of a month he arrived at a city 
more noble than all the others, called Ate. 
and the circumference of which is 15 miles.** 
—Conti, in India in the XVlh Cent. 11. 

c. 1490.— “ITie country (Pegu) is distant 
15 days’ journey by land from another called 
Ate in which grow rubies and many other 
precious stones.’’ — Bier, di Sto. SttJanOy u. s. 
p. 6. 

1516.— “ Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu • • • thei*e is another Kingdom of 
Gentiles which has a Kin^ who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called AvE. 8 
days* journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade of 
jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” — Barbosa^ 186. 

c. 1610.—“. . . .The King of Ov4 having 
already sent mucli people, with cavalry, to 
relievo PorSo (Promo), which marches with 
the Pozdo (?) and city of Ot 4 or Aiit 4, 
(which mean.s ‘surrounded on all sides with 
streams*) . . .*’ — Antonio Jiocarro. Decada, 
150. 

1726.— “The city Ate is surpassing 
great. . . . One may not travel by land to 
Ava, both because this is permitted by the 
ICm^ror to none but envoys, on account of 
the Rubies on the way, and also because it 
is a vciy perilous journey on account of the 
tigers.* — rafrjif/;a, V. {CKorom.) 127. 

AVADAVAT, s. Improperly for 
Amadavat. The. name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird (Ettrelda 
amandava^ L. or ‘Red Wax -Bill*) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to Eurom from AhiMAaldd 
in Giizerat, of wnich the name is a 
corruption. We also find Ahmadftbfid 
represented by Madava: as in old 
maps Astardbdd on the Caspian is 
represented by Strava (see quotation 
from Coma below). [One of the 
native names for the bird is Idl, 
‘niby,* which appears in the quota- 


tion from Mrs. Meer Hassan Alt 
below.] 

1538. — “. . . . o qual veyo d'Amadava 
principall cidade do reino.’*— In S. BotrJho, 
Tomintt *228. 

1546. — “'Hio greater the resistance thej- 
made, the more of their bUnxl was spilt in 
their defeat, and w'hen they took to flight, 
wo gave thorn chase for the sjrtice of half n 
league. And it is my belief that as far ns 
the will of the officers and la.scarys wont, 
w'o should not have halted on this side of 
Madav4 ; but ns I saw that loy people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were 
in great numiMrs, I withdrew them and 
broimht them back to the city.’*— 1>. Joao 
de Quitro’s despatch to the City of Gon. 
re-specting the victory at Diu.- Cornea, iv. 
574. 

1648.— “The capital (of Guzerat) lies in 
the interior of the country and is named 
Hamed-BvkU^ i.e. the City of King ilanud 
who built it ; nowadayH they call it .4wa- 
dat-ar or Amadabat." — Van Twisty 4. 

1673.— “From Amidavad, small Bird.s, 
who, besides that they arc spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, make an admirable 
Chorus.” — Frf/n-f 116. 

[1777. — “ ... a few presents now and then 
—china, shawls, congou tea, avadavatt, and 
Indian crackers .**— School for Scandal, 

V. i.] 

1813.—“. . . . amadayatf, and other 
songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries.** — Forbee, 
Or. Metn. i. 47. [The 2nd cd. (i. 32) reads 
amadavads.] 

[1832.- -“The lollah, known to many by 
the name of haver-dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, about one-third the size of 
a hedge-sijarrow .” — Mrs Mrtr Jiassan Ali, 
Obsrroat. ii. 54.] 

AVATAR, 8. Skt. Aratdra, an 
incarnation on earth of a divine Being. 
This woi*d first appears in Baldaeua 
(1672) in the form Autaar {Afgoderye, 
p. 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this book takes 
corrupter shape of AlUir. 

[c. 1590.— “In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Manoal (the temple of 
Vishnu) Itelongiug to a Brahman, from 
ariiiMig whoso descendants the tenth avatar 
will spot.”— if fa, tr. Jarrett, 

1672.— “Bey don Benjanen haben aueh 
diese vhen Verwandlungen den Namen 
dial sfe Altara heisson, und also hat Ifate 
AUair als dieser erste, gewlihret 2600 Jabr.” 
--BaldaeuM, 472. 

1784,— “The ton Avatdn or desoents of 
tho deity, in his oapaoity of Preserver.”— 
Sir W. Jonee, in Asiat. Rea. (reprint) i. 
234. 
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1813.— ■*Tlie AvsUn of VuhiM^ by 
whioh an maant bit daaeentaupon eartb, an 
onially ooontod tan. . . — iroriia O'raAam, 

49. 

1821.— ** The Iriah ATmUx/’—B^nn, 

1846.— In Viahnu-land what ATaUrt*’ 
— AiwiaatH 0 , Unma/ic Romaneea^ Worka, 
ad. 1870, iT. pp. 209, 210. 

1872.—'*. . . . all which cannot blind ua 
to the fact that the Maatar ia merely another 
ayatar of Dr Holmea himaelf."— iSnf. Rtview, 
Deo. 14, p. 768. 

1878. — "He .... builda up a eurioua 
Hiatory of Spiritualiam, aooordinff to whioh 
all matter ta madiatelv or immediately the 
aealar of aome Intelliganoa, not neoaaaarily 
the higheat." — Academy ^ May 16th, 1726. 

1876. — " Balcao'a afaian ware a hundred- 
fold aa numaroua aa thoaa of Viahnu.”— /6id., 
April 24th, p. 421. 

AVEBAOE, a Skeat derives this 
in all its senses from L. Latin averto, 
used for cattle ; for his deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his Dic- 
tionary. But it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether average^ in its special 
marine use for a proportionate contri- 
bution towards losses of those whose 
goods are cast into Ihe sea to save a 
shi^ &c., ia not directly connected 
witn the Fr. avarie, whicn has quite 
that signification. And this last 
Dozy shows most plausibly to be from 
the Ar. ‘omfr, spoilt merchandise.’ 
[This is rejected by the N.E,D.y which 
concludes that the Ar. 'aicdr is ** merely 
a mod. Arabic translation and adap- 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many Europ^n 
words of trade are fniiii the Arabic ; 
and that avarie is in Dutch awxrij, 
averij, or haym}'.— (See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen.) 

AYA^s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted into most of the Indian 
veifnaculars in the forms dya or dyd, 
but it is really Portuguese (f. aia, 
*a nurse, or governess’; m. aio, 'the 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have been connected with L. 
I^tin aid'll*^ Fr. aids, 'a helper.’] 

1779. — " I waa sitting in niy own house in 
the compound, when the iya came down 
lind told me that her mistress w'anted a 
candle.’— A«Ani(tyarV evidence^ in the cose 
<d (/rand v. Francia, Ext. in Echoet of Old 
CttiauUat 225. 

1782.— (A Table of Wages) 

"GnuKiRoA 10 (rupees a month). 

India OazeUet 


1810. — "The female who attends a lady 
while she is dressing, eta, is oelled an 
AyaA’*--^t7/i«jiM^^ if. i. 887. 

1826.— "The lieutenant’s rimts were now 
less fiequent than usual ; one day. howerer. 
he came .... and on leari^ tnd house 1 
obsenred him slip something, which 1 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or aerring woman, of Jane.”— 
Pandwrang ifim, 71 ; [^.181^ i. 99]. 

1842.—" Here (at Simla) there is a great 
preponderance of Mahometans. I am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna- 
tion, ri^le in their oountenanoea. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. ... 1 fired 42 guns for 
Gmusni and Cabul ; the 22ad (42nd q gun — 
which announced tihat all was finish^ — was 
what overcame the Mahometans.” — Lord 
EUenborovghf in Indian Administration 295. 
This stuff was written to the great Duke of 
Wellington ! 

1878. —" The white-robed ayah flits in and 
out of the tents, finding a home for our 
various poss e ss i ons, and thither we soon 
retire.” — Frastr's-Mag.^ June, i. 99. 

1879. — "He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants ; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
t^e care of them.” — Miss Stokes^ Indian 
Fairy TaleSy 7. 


B 

HAHA^ 8. This is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, *by 
both Europeans and natives, to the 
children — often in the plural form, 
bdbd Ida (2^ss*folk’). The word is 
not used by the natives among them- 
selves in tlie same way, at least not 
habitually : and it would seem as if 
our word hdby had influenced the use. 
The word hdhd is properly Turkic 
'father’; sometimes used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
part of such a term, as in the P. Bdhd- 
jdTiy * Life of your Father ’). Compare 
the Russian use of haJtushka. [Bdbdjt 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a member of one of 
the Mnsulman sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

[1686.— "A Letter from the Pettepolle 
Bobba.**— JMnyfe, IHary, Fori St. Oeo. iv. 
92.] 

1826.— "I reached the hut of a Cksnein 
. . . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 
calling, * O Baba, O Mabaraj.’ Paadaniny 
ATari [ed. 1873, i. 76]. 

[1880.—" While Bunny Baba is at large, 
and might at any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who it doong over a novel on the 
•pider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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niantidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 
leave their chuge.” ^ Aberigh-Maeiayf 
TwHly-ane Day»^ p. M.] 

BABAQOOBEE, a. H. BdbdghUri, 
the white ^te (or chalcedony?) of 
Cambay. [For these stones see Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tapemier, ed. 
Ball, i. 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose special protection the 
miners place tnemselves before de- 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
great Ghori dynasty, wno was killed 
in a gr^t battle in that region. But 
this prince will hardly be found in 
history. 

1516. — “They also ftnd in this town 
(Limadura in Guzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they call habagon. They make 
bends with it, and other things which they 
wear about them." — Barbosa, 67. 

1554. — “In this country (Guzerat) is a 
profusion of BEbighOlf and camelians ; but 
the best of theseuwt are those coming from 
Yaman."— iSuft 'Ali KapudAa, in J.A.S.B. 
V. 463. 

I.o90. — “By the command of his Majesty 
grain weights of b&b^hflrl wore made, 
which were used in weighing." — Ain, i. 35, 
and note, p. 615 {BlochTnann). 

1818. — “On the summit stands the tomb 
. . . . uf the titular saint <if the country, 
Baba Ohor, to whom a duvotiun is paid more 
os n deity than as a saint. . , ."—Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. Sue. Bo., i. 294. 

1849. — Among ten kinds of camelians 
specilied in II. Briggs’s CHies of OujarA^Ura 
we And “ Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind." — 
p. 183. 

BABBS, ii.p. This name is given 
to the 1. of Periiii, in the St. of 
Blind inuiidel, in the auutation from 
Ovington. It was probably English 
seri-.slang only. [Mr Whiteway jxiints 
out that this is clearly from albabo, 
the Port, form of the Ar. word, Joio 
de Castro in Roteiru (1541), p. 34, says : 

This strait is called by the neighbour- 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in Arabic sigiiifiea 
‘ gates.’ ”] 

[1610.— “We attempting to work up to 
the Danvers, Letters, i. 52.] 

[1611. — “There is at the Babb a ship 
oome from Swahell." — Ibid. i. 111.] 

1690.— “The Babbf is a small island 
opening to the Red Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main Land is a safe Paasage. . ."— 
Oeingum, 468. 


[1769. — “ Yet they made no estimation of 
the currents without the Baba"; (note), 
“This is the common sailors’ phrase for the 
Straits of Babelmandel." — Bruce, Travels to 
discover the Source of the File, ed. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. ii.] 

BABEB, BHABT7B, s. H. bdbar, 
bhflbar. A nam e g iven to those dis- 
tricts of the N.W. Provinces which 
lie immediately under the Himalaya 
to the dry forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called TaraL 
fSee TEBAI.) The following extract 
trom the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning^’ to a 
reporter : 

1877._« Beyond that (the Tarill) lay 
another district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact wa.s a great filter-bed of .sand 
and vegetation." — London Morning Paper 
of 26<A May. 

BABI BOUSSA, s. Malay hahi* 
(‘hog’) rusa (*8t^’). The ‘St^- 
hog,’ a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus {Sw bahinissa, L. ; Babirtessa 
alfarus, F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Boiiniii, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to apply the description of Pliny 
below, or the name ana drawing given 
by Cosmas, to any other animal. The 
4-horncd swine of Aelian is more pro- 
l)ably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Ph^.ochoerus 
Aeliani. 

c. A.D. 70. — “The wild bores of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Pliny, viii. 52 {Holland's Tr, 
i. 231). 

c. 260. “A^yet W Ahwv ir ’AtBuawlq. 
ylreoSai . ... Os rerpdieepm.*' — Aelian, 
JJe Nai, A atm. xvii. 10. 

c. 545.— “The Choirdaphus (‘Hog-stag’) 
I have both seen and eaten.”— Cbsmos In- 
dicopleysUs, in Cadiay, Ac., p. clzxv. 

1555. — “There are hog* also with hornes, 
and parats which ' prattle much which they 
call nonuf (Lory)."— <7a/twao, Discoveries of 
the World, Hak. Soc. 120. 

• This word tokesa ludicrous form in Dampier: 
“All the Indians who spake Malayan .... 
lookt on those Meangianeua a kind of terbaiiaiis ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that le Hoga“— 1. 515. 
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1658. — ** QuAdmpes hoc inuaitatatae 
flgurae monstroau bestiis aacribunt Indi 
qood adrentae apociai animaliboa, Porco 
acilicet et Cervo, pronatum patent .... 
ita ui primo intuitu quatuor comibua juxta 
aef positis videatur armatum hoc animal 
Ba^oRonaM.**— Ap)>. to Bontihs^ 

[1869.— "The wild i>iff seems to be of n 
species peculiar to the island (Celebes) ; but 
a much more curious animal of this family 
is the Babinua or Pig-deer, so named by 
the Malays from ita Iona and slender lew, 
and cuzTod tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appearance, but it does not dig with 

Its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits 

Here again we have a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whoso upper canines 
grow outwards and curve up so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of growth to 
that of the Bahirusa. In other respects 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the Bahirusa stands completely isolaio<l, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part of the world.” — VK«a/arc, Malay 
Archxp. (ed. 1890), p. 211, s/ 77 . 

BABOO, fl. Beiig. and H. Babfi 

[Skt. vapta^ ‘a father*! Properly a 
term of respect attachea to a name, 
like Metster or Afr., and formerly in 
some parts of Hindustan applied to 
certain persons of distinction. Its 
application as a term of respect is 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C. P. Brown 
states that it is also u.«ed in S. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’). In 
Bengal and elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Ind^s, it is often used with a slight 
savour of di.sjpaingenient, as characteri/.- 
ing a supi'rncialTy cultivated, hut too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was applied 
as a title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify *a native clerk who 
writes English.* 

1781. —" I said . . . From my youth to 
this day I am a servant to the English. I 
have never gone to any Rajahs or Baubooa 
nor will I go to them.” — Depn. of Dooud 
Sing, Commandant. In A*arr. of Inwrn. at 
Banaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1863. App., p. 165. 

1782. — "C!a«£oo Baboo” appears as a 
■ubecriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rupees.— /ndta ffosette, Oct. 12. 

1791. 

" Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado. 

About some bloody letter and Conta 

Bub-Boob.”* 

LdUra of Siinh’n the Second, 147. 

I* ** Mr Burke's method of pronouncing It”] 


1803.—". . . CalKng on Mr. Neave I 
found there Baboo Dheep Narrain, brother 
to Oodit Narrain,* Rajah at Benares .” — Ltortl 
Valentia's Travels, i. 112. 

1824.—". . . the immense convent-liku 
mansion of some of the more wealthy 
Babooa . .”-//e 6 er, i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834.— "The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India." — Smith k 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850.— "If instruction were sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan hi.siorians) 
wo should no longer hear UimlKutic Babooa, 
enjoying under our Government the highest 
degree of persona) liberty . . . rave about 
pat^riotism, and the degradation of their 
present |H>sitiun.”— <Sir Jl. M. Elliot, Orig. 
Preface to Atahom. Historiatis oj India, in 
Dowson’s ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

" But I'd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who si >wed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

1873. — "The pliable, plastic, receptive 
BabM of Bengal eagerly avails himseif of 
this system (of English education) j^nrily 
from a servile wish to please the Sahih logne, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a (lovom- 
mont appointment. ’’—/'VwjwrrV Mag., August, 
209. 

[1880.—" English officers who have l>ecome 
de-Europcanis^ from long residence among 
undomestii-uted natives. . . . Such officials 
are what Lord liytton calls White Babooa.” 
— Aberigk-Mackay, Twenty-one Days, p. 104.] 

N.B. — In Java and the further East bdha 
means a nurse or fem.aIo servant (.Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL, s. H. babul, bahur 
(though often iniapronounced babul, 
as in two quotations below) ; also 
called klkar. A therny mimosa 
common in most parts of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acana arahica, 
Willd. The Bhils use the gum a.H 
food, 

1666. — "L’enu de Vie de ce Pais .... 
qu'on y boit ordinairenient, est faicte^ de 
jagre on sucre noir, qu’on met dans I'eau 
avec de Tdcnrce de I'arbro Baboill, pour y 
donner quelque force, et ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.” — TAcivnof, v. 50. 

1780.—“ Price Current. Covntrv Prodvee : 
Bable Trees, laigo, 5 pc. eacn tree.”-- 
Hickey's Bengal Oautte, April 29. llhis is 
the Bengali form of the word.] 

1824. — "Rampoor is . . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and b&bool. ” 
— He5er, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

I 1849.— "Look at that great tract from 
I Deasa to the Hftla mountains. It is all 
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annrl ; aouietinies it* has a little ragged cloth- 
ing ci btbttl or milk-bueh .*'— Lmvti 
frvM. Vvung Egy^ 1. 

BABOON, a. This, uo doubt, conies 
to us through the Ital. Itahidnoj but 
it is probdbJe tliat the latter word is 
H corruption of Pers. maimun Pthe 
auspicious one*], and then applied by 
way of euphemism or irony to the 
bal)oon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of maimone in gatto-maimonet ‘cat- 
luonkey/ or rather ‘ monkey-cjit.’ [The 
N.E.D. leaves the origin of the woH 
doubtful, and does not discuss this 
among otlier sugge.sted derivations.] 

BAGANORE and BABGELOBE, 

uii.pu. Two fjorts of Caiiara often 
coupled together in old uarrative.s 
but which have entirely d.i.sappt^ared 
from modern ma]).s and ltook.s of navi- 
gation, insomuch that it is not <|uite 
easy to indicate their pn^cise iiosition. 
But it would seem that Baainore, 
MalayaL VakkanUr^ is the [ilace called 
in Canarese Bdrkur^ the Barcoor-pettah 
of some maps, in lat. 13° This 

was the site of a very old and im- 
portant city, **the capital of the Jain 
kings of Tulava .... and sulise- 
quently a stronghold of the Vijiyaiiagar 
Rajas.” — Imp. Oaxet. [Also see Stuart, 
Man. S. (Janara^ ii. 264.] 

Also that Bareelore is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Basriir [the Canarese BaMrUrn, 
*the town of tne waved-leaf tig tree.’ 
(Mod. Adm. Man. OloxSf 8.v.).] It must 
have stood immediately Ijelow the 
* Barsilur Peak * of tlic Admiralty 
charts, and was apparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Seroor in Scott’s Map of the Madras 
Presidency, in about lat. 13* 56'. [See 
Stuart, find. ii. 242. Seroor is ixsrnaps 
the ShirQr of Mr Stuait (ibid. p. 243;.] 

c. 1330. --“Thence (from Hauimur) the 
traveller came to Btsa^, a small oity. . . 
in OildemeitteTt 184. 

o. 1348. — “The first town of Muloibftr 
that we visited was Alm-8arfir, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut trees. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at Flkanllr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. One secs there 
an abundance of sugar-cane, such os has 
no ^hat country." — ibn /kUuta^ 

0 . 1430.— “Duae praeterea ad maiitimas 
urbee, alteram PMofuniiflaai . . . nomine. 


XX diebus transiit"— Cbiift, in PoggxM de 
Var. Fort. iv. 

1501.—“ BacaJlllt," for Bauanur, is named 
in .\inerigo Vespncci'.s letter, giving an 
account of Da Gama’s discoveries, first 
publtshod by Daldelli Boni, // Afi/tonr, 
pp. liii. sn/f. 

1516. — “Passing further forward .... 
along the const, there arc two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
province of Tolinate ( Tif fu-sdda, Tu/uva or 
S. Canara). And in them is much good 
rice grown round about these places, and 
this is loaded in many foreign shijs; and in 
many of Malaluir. .. . — Borbiuta, in Lisbon 

Ck>li. 294. 

1548. — “The Port of the River of Bar- 
ealor pays 500 loads (of rice os tribute)." — 
/iotrfho^ Tombo^ 246. 

15.52. — “Having dis|»atchcd this vessel, 
ho (V'. da Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the padrdo (votive 
pillar) of which we have s)X)ken ; and not 
finding a )>lauu that 'pleased him hotter, 
ho erected one on certain islets joined (os 
it were) to the land, givii\g it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence these islands are 
now called ^int Mary’s Isles, standi n g 
between Bacanor and Batical^, two notable 
places on that coast." — De Barrm^ I. iv. 11. 

,, “. . . the city Onor, capital of the 

kingdom, Baticald, Beador, Bracalor, Ba- 
caaor." — Ibid. i. ix. 1. 

1726. —“ In Barsaloor or Bataeloor have 
we still a ^ factory ... a little south of 
Basseloor lies Baquaaoor and the little 
River W’we.'^—VnhHtijH^ v. (Malaliar) 6. 

1727. — “The next town to the Southward 
of Batacofa [Batcul] is Bareeloar, standing 
on the Banks of a hnsul River al)oitt 4 Miles 
from the Sea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring up Rice for their 
Garrisons .... Baceanoarand Molkey We 
between Barcoloar and Mungahtre^ both 
having the benefit of Rivers to export the 
large quantities of Rico that the Fields 
produce." — .4. Jlamifutn, i. 2S4-5. [8/o/itri/ 
IS Muftit see Stuart, t it. ii. 259.] 

1780.— “St Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast N. and S. os far os off the river of 
Bacanor, cr Callionpoor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13” 50' N., 5 leagues 
from /locaNcr, runs the river Banalor.” — 
Dttnn'a AT. DireeUnyt 5tb ed. 105. 

1814.— “Baroelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore.”— Or. Ifem. iv. 109, 
also see 113 ; [2nd ed. II. 464]. 

BA0KIK)BE,8. H.e^-rfor(M>ridle- 
cord *) ; a baiter or leading rein. 

BAOKSEE. Sea H. biktl: nautical 
‘aback,* from which it has been formed 
(BoAuck). 
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BJLDBQA, ii.p. The Tamil Vada- 
gar^ %.e. * Noriherners.' Tlie name &a8 
at least two specific applications : 

a. To the Tel^ people who in- 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Vijayanogara (the Bumaga 
or Nandnga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, hut esproially in the 16th century. 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1644), whose Parava 
eonverts on the Tinnevelly Coast were 
much oppressed by these people. The 
Bodega language of Lucem^ and other 
writers r^rdiM that time, is the 
Telegu. Ine fiidajgas of St. Fr. 
Xavier’s tinie were in fact the emis- 
saries of the N&yaka rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
those rulers, whilst the Portuguese 
had confexT^ on the Paravas “the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Portuguese subjects.” — See Ualdtoell^ H. 
of Tinnevelly, 69 eeqq. 

1544. — “Eko ad Comorinum Promonto- 
rium ‘ oonteMO ebque naviculas deduoo zx. 
dbarii 4 onustas, ut miMiia illis subvoniam 
Neophytis, qui Bagidanun (read Bada- 
gmm) aoenrimoruin Chriatiaoi nominie 
bostiom terrors perculai, relictia ricie, in 
deeertas insulas so abdiderunt.” — S, E. Xav, 
Eputt. 1. Vi., ed. 1677. 

1672. — “ Gens est in regno Bisnagae quos 
Badagas vocant/' — E. Arwta, 4 b. 

1737.—*' In et parte niissionis .CamateDsis 
in quA Tdougou, ut aiunt, lingua viget, seu 
inter BadagPS, quinque annas vorsatus sum ; | 
neque quamdiu vis^erunt vires ab illA dilec* 
tisnma et sanctis^A Missione Pudecherium 
yeni.' — In Ncrbert, iii. 230. 

1875.— "Mr G. P. Brown informs me that 
the early French missionaries in the Guntur 
country wrote A vocabulary *de la langue 
Taleng^ dite vulgairement le Badega. — 
Bp. Caldwelt, Dramdian Gramwar, Intr. 
p.83. 

b. To one of the races occuj^ing the 
Nil^ri Hills, speaking an old Ganarese 
di^ct, and being apparently a Cana- ; 
rese colony, long separated from the i 
parent stock.— (See Bp. CaldwelFe 
Chammar, 2nd ea., pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
[The best recent account of this p^le 
is that by Mr Thurston in Bulletin of 
the Madlrae fifuMum, vol. ii. No. l.J 
The name of these perale is usually in 
TCngliah corrupted to Bnighin. 

BADOEEB, 8. P. bdd-pir, •wind- 
catch.' An arianffement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a bouse ; it is common in Perria and 


in Sind, fit is the Bd/dhanl of Arabia, 
and the MeJkaf of Egypt {Burton, Ar. 
Nights, i. 237 ; Lame, Mod. Egypt, 
1. 23.) 

1296. — “The heat is tremendous (at 
Hormns), and on that account Uie houses 
are built with ventilators {vemlien) to catch 
Uie wind. These ventilators are placed on 
^6 side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into the house 
to cool Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

[1598. — A similar arranuement at the 
same place is described by Linackoten, i. 51, 
Hak. Soc.) 

1682 .— At Gamron (Gombroon) “most 
of the houses have a square tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four winds has 
ports and openings to admit air and catch 
the wind, which plays through these, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lie at night at the bottom 
of these towers, so as to get good rest.” — 
Nievhof, Zee en Lant-Jteiu, ii. /9. 

[1798.— "The air in it was continually 
refreshed and renewed by a cool-sail, made 
like a funnel, in the manner of M. du 
Hamel.” — Stawintts, Voyage, ii. 104.) 

1817. 

“ The wind-tower on the Kmir's dome 

Gan saarcely win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore, Pire-wor$kippera. 

1872. — “ .... Badglm or windcatchers. 
You see on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project'. Some are moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of July, when tho monsoon sets in from 
that quarter.” — Burton* $ Sind Heviaited, 254. 

1881. — “ A number of sqiuire turrets stick 
up ail over the town ; these are badgin or 
ventilators, open sometimes to all the winds, 
sometimes only to one or two, and divided 
inside like the flues of a great chimney, 
either to catch the draught, or to cany it 
to the several rooms below.” — Pioneet' Mail, 
March Sth. 

BADJOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket (Mai. bdju) [of which many 
varieties are described by Dennys 
{Disc. Diet. p. 107)]. 

[o. 1610.— “The women (Portuguese) take 
their ease in their smocks or BAlna, which 
are more transparent and fine than the most 
delicate crape of those parts.”— Pyranf de 
Laval, Hak. Boo. ii. 112. J 

1784.— “Over this they wear the badJoOb 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, bat fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.'*— Marsdea, AT. qy 
Shtmabra, 2iid ed. 44. 

1878 .— “The genenl Malay costume .... 
consists of an inner vest, having a ocdlar to 
button tight round the neck, and the hglu, 
or jaokot, ofUn of light ooloased dimityTtor 
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1888. — “They wear above it a short- 
sleeved jaoket, the. taaju. beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework." — Miu Biro. OoUUn Ckerton- 
ew, 139. 

BA^ s. IT Ul, Mahr. hail, from 
Skt. vifvo, the Tree and Fruit of Aegle 
marmelot (Correa), or * Bengal Quince,’ 
as it is sometimes called, after the 
name {Marmelot de Benguala) given it 
by Qarcia de Orti^ who first described 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat- 
ment of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not appear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the ^ear 1850. It 
is a small tree, a native of various 
parts of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England. — (See Hanbury 
ana FUkkiger, 116 ) ; {fVati, Earn. Did. 
i. 117 The shelly rind of the 

hel is in the Puniab made into carved 
snuff-boxes for sale to the Afghans. 

1563. — “And as I knew that it was 
called beli in BaQaim, I enquired of thfise 
native physicians which was its proper name, 
cirifoU or beft, and they told me that ctrtfttle 
{lr%phala\ was the physician's name for it." — 
Oarvia 1h 0., ff. m %22. 

(1614.— “Onef jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
maund." — FoOer^ LeUerSf iii. 41.] 

*1631. — Jac. Bontius describes the bel as 
malum cydonium («.e. a quince), and speaks 
ot its pulp as good for, dysentery and the 
dkolanu tmsianem wgaxmum. — Lib. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672. — “The Bill plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man (this is 
incorrect], all thorny .... the fruit in sice 
and hardness, and nature of rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little <£irk spots equally distributed. . . . 
With the fruit they make a decoction, which 
is a most efficacious remedy for dysenteries 
or fluxes, proceeding from excessive heat. . 

— P. Fmicshso, 353. 

1879.—“. . . On this plain you will see 
a large bdl-tiee. and on it one big bdMruit." 
—Mtm Stoka, Indian Fairy Tain, 140. 

BAFTA,8. a kind of calico, made 
especially at Baroch ; from the Pera. 
hdfia, * woven.* The old Baroch hajlat 
seem to have been fine goods. Nothing 
is harder than to find intelLaible ex- 
planations of the distinction between 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly eimrted from India to Europe 
under a stiU greater variety oi names ; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. BaftoM however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafta is at 
present the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (See quotation from Yiunf 
AH below.) In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton bafltu 
{Birdwood, Indndr. Arts, 249).] 

1598.— “There is made great store of 
Cotton Linnen of diuers sort . . . Boffetas." 
— Linsekoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60.] 

[1605-6. — “ Paf-ta KasHti of the ffinest 
Totya, BsJbL."—/iit-dwood, Fird Letter Bttol, 

73. We have also ‘ ‘ Black Baffatta."— /bid . 

74. ] 

[1610.— “Baffata, the corge Rs. 100. "— 
Danvers, Liters, i. ^.] 

1612. — “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twentie to fortie Royals the corge.” — Qa^rt. 
Saris, in Pnrekas, i. m7. 

1638. — “ . . . tisscrans qui y font cette 
sorte de toilos do cotton, que Ton appellu 
haftas, qui sont les plus tines de toutes 
celles qui se font dans la Prouinoe do 
Guzaratta." — Mandelsle, V28. 

16^.-“BafU8 est an nora Indian qui 
signifle des toilcs fort sorrdos do cotton, 
les()ue11es la plus(»art vioiinent de Baurocho, 
ville du Ruyaumo de Guzerat, appartenant 
an Grand Mogol ." — De la B. le Houz, 515. 

1665. — “The Baftas, or Calicuts painted 
red, blue, and block, arc carried white to 
Agra and Atuodahad, in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’ci in colouring." — Tavernier, 
(E. T.) p. 127 ; [ed. HiUl, ii. 5]. 

1672. — “ Broath Baftas, brood and 

narrow."— /'ryer, 86. 

1727. — “The Jiaroack Baftas are famous 
throughout all India, the country producing 
the best Cotton in the World." — A . Hamilton, 
i. 144. 

1875. — In the Calcutta Tariff valuation of 
this year we find Piece Good.s, Cotton : 

• • * * 

Baftahs, score, Rs. 30. 

[1900. — “Akin to the pof thdfuia.a fabric 
known os Bafta (literally woven), produced 
in Benares; body pure silk, with buds in 
halabatun or cloth ; ■ . . used for angarkhas, 
kots, and women’s paijamas (Musulmans).” — 
Vunf AH, Mon, on Silk Fahries, 97.] 

It is curious to find this word now 
current on Lake Nyanza. The burial 
of King M^esa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883.— “The chiefs half filled the nicely- 
padded coffin with bafta (bleached calico) 

. . . after that the corpse and then the 
coffin was filled up with more tmfta. . . 

In Ck, Missy, Intdligenoer, N.s., viii. p. 643. 

HAWAII, s. Ar. hahdr, Malayftl. 
hhdrem, from Skt hhdra, *a load.* A 
we^ht used in large trading trans- 
actiona; it varied much in aiffemnt 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Indian ori«ii it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
Esist, being found in n.%, when the 
PortuguejHi arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the hahtlr is ^nerally 
reckoned as equal to 3 i>eciU8 (q-v.), 
or 400 avoii‘du()oia. But there was 
a different bo/ufr in use for different 
articles of merchandise*. ; or, rather, 
each article had asijeciul surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, which ])ractically 
iiiude a different htihlr (see PICOTA). 
[Mr. Skeat .siiys that it is now uni- 
formly equal tf» 400 llis. av. in the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- 
insula ; but Klinkert gives it as the 
equivalent of 12 pikuls of Agax-agax ; 
6 of cinnamon ; 3 fif Tri]MUlg.] 

1496. — . . and liegged him to send t«» 
the King his Lord a ba|^ of cinnamon, and 
another of clove . . . for sample ” (a nuMitm). 
— Jioteiro de T. da Oanui^ 78. 

1.^06. — ** In Canamircl suo Re si ^ dentil, c 
qui nasce zz. {i.r. a>meri or ‘ginger*) ; ma li 
zz. pochi o non cusi boni come quelli dc 
Oilciit, e sno imso si chiama baar, che sono 
K. (Cantari) 4 da Lishona ." — HeiazioM Hi 
Letmardo Ca' 26. 

1510. -’“If the merchandise about which 
they treat be spices, they deal liy the baAar, 
which bahar weighs three of our mafart.** — 
rffrMcmo, p. 170. 

ir>16.— “ It (Malacca) has got such a quan- 
tity of gold, that the groat merchant do 
not estimate their property, nor reckon 
fitherwise than by hakar$ of gold, which are 
4 ijuintals to each bahar."— 193. 

1 552. — “ 300 baharsa of pepper. *’ — Cadau- 
heda^ ii. 301. Correa writes bares, as duos 
also Couto. . 

1554. — “The baar of nuts {tuA) contains 
*20 fara^olas, and 5 maunds more of picota : 
thas the Utar, with its jticota, contains *20| 
fara^olas. . . .'*—.4. 6. 

c. 1569. — “ After this I saw one that would 
have given a barre of Pepper, which is two 
Quinl^ and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it.*’— C*. 
Fi-ederickef in Hatf. ii. 358. 

1.598. — “Each Bhar of Sunda weigheth 
330 eaiUn of China.” — LiMchoteH^ 34: mak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1606. — “. . . their came in bis company 
a Portugall Souldier, which brought a 
Warrant from the Capitaine to the Gouemor 
of MaHillia, to trade with vs^ and likewise 
to giue J(^n Rogers^ for hU pains a Wwhoy of 
Clones.” — MiddittmCz Vaguge, D. 2. 6. 

1613.— “Porque os naturaes na quelle 
tempo possuyfio muytos birM de ouro." — 
OctRnho de Rredia^ 4 v. 

[1802.— “That at the proper season for 
gathering the pepper and for a Paflam 
weighing 18 rapeM and 14 Vium 120 of 
whim are equal to a Tk/um or JIaitHd weigh- 


ing 1,732 rupees, calculating, at which 
standard for one barom or Candy the 
Sircar’s price is Rs. 1*20.”— /*roc/. at A/dAt/mr, 
in lA>gan^ iii. 348. This makes the barom 
u«|ual to 650 lbs.] 

BAHAUDUB, s. H. Bahadur, 
hero, or chaiiipiun.* It w a title affixed 
commonly to the names of Euroia'an 
officem in Indian dociimcnta, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously liy natives 
(r.flf. “Jones Kfihib Bahddur”), in which 
want it may l>e comiiared with “the 
gallant officer” ot ParliamenUiry 
courtesy, or the Illustrissimo Signore of 
the Italians. It was conferred <‘is a 
title of lionoiir by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princes [while 
in Persia it was often applied to :>laves 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 114)]. Tlni.s 
it was particularly attected to the end 
of his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 
had been given by the Riija of Mysore 
(see quotation from John Liiidsiiy 
l)elow [and Wilks, Mysoor, Mad ms 
reprint, i. 2801). Ikihddar and Sirddr 
Bahadur am mso the official titles of 
menilwrs of the 2nd and Ist classes 
respectively of the Onlur of British 
Inain, established for native officem 
of the army in 1837. [The title of 
Rile Bahddur is also confcri'ed upon 
Hindu civil officers.] 

As confern*d by the Court of Delhi 
the usual gnidatioii of titles was 
(ascending): — Bahtldur ; 2. Bahddur 
Jung; 3. BaJiddur nd-DaitlaJt ; 4. 
Bahddur nl-mulk. At Ilydcraliad they 
had also Bahtldur ul-Umnl {Kirk- 
vafrtcA;, in Tippoo's Letters, 3r>4). 
[Many such titles of Enropc;ins will 
Iks found in North Indian N. <b Q., 
i. 35, 143, 179 ; iv. 17.] 

In Anglo-Indian colliMpiial ]xirlance 
the word denotes a Imu^lity or iK>m|)ous 
personage, exercising his brief authority 
with a strong sense of his own im- 
portance ; a don rather than a 
swaggerer. Thackeray, who derived 
froinnis Indian birth and coiiiiuctioiis 
a humorous felicity in the use of 
Anglo-Indian expre.ssions, has not 
omitted tliis serviceable word. In 
that brilliant burlesque, the Memoirs 
of Major Otthagan, we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bobachee Bahauder. 
It is said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less great as 
a talker than as a soldier ana states- 
man, the title, not included in the 
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Great Mogul*! repertory, of Bahauder 
Jaw,* 

Bakddur is one of the term! which 
the host! of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Stepjpes. 
In the Mongol senealogMS we nnd 
Yesugai Bahdaur, the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai BaJidaur^ 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China. In Sanang Setzen’s 
poetical annals of the Morals, as 
rendered hy I. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Baghaiur, whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as a memento 
probably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning *a hero or champion.* It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
Ijallads in this sense ; and is also a^ 
plied to Samson of the Bible, it 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
AS 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Poliw it is found as £o- 
hatyr, and in Hungarian as Rdtcr, — this 
last being in fact the popular Mongol 
pronunciation of BagKatur. In Turki 
also this elision of the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and tlie word becomes 
Bdiur^ as we find it in the Diets, of 
Vambery and Favet de Courteille. 
In Manchu also the word takes the 
form of Bfzturu, expressed in Chinese 
chancters as Pariu^lu\i the Ki^hiz 
has it as Batyr; the Altai-Tataric as 
PooMyr, and the other dialects even 
as Magathyr. But the singular histoir 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Benfey has suggested that the word 
originated in Skt. hhaga-dhara (* happi> 
uess-possessing*!} But the late 
lamented Pj^. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a corruption 
** through dissimulation of the conso- 
nant,** of the Zend bagha-putiura *Son 
(»f God,* and thus but another fonn 
of the famous term Faghftr, by wliich 
the old Persians rendered the Chinese 
Tim-tu ('Son of Heaven *)l applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 


• At Lord WellMloy't Uble, Major Moloolm 
mantioiMd mo noUblo Ibct that he and three of 
hie brothers had once met tofethor In India. 

•*Iinpoealble, Maloolm, quite imposMblel’* said 
theCfomoi^OenemL Ibloolm perdrted. 
no.” mM Lord Welledev, «• If ftmr Malcolms hsd 
nMi, we should hare heard the nolee all over 
bidiar 

t Bee CMmss Jtosnisr, ISTS, rlL SIA, and Etm- 
iKUMs Meiifel DkL Ma iosA 
I Orlsnlwad OosId sB l, L 1ST. 


1280-90.— In an oooontrio POniaa poem 
purposely stuffed with Mongol oxpreesiona, 
written ^ PurbnhS Jiml in praiee of 
Aigh&n KhSn of Persia, of whioh Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following 

*'The Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
B^ekdil [Great Secretary^ 

Seeing thou art biUkchi and B^lldlr to 
boot; 

O Well-beloved, the yarl\gk [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obey^ 

By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian 

Outk, der Gold, Horde, 461. 

c. 1400. — ** I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should be exalted by three things : 
by a title of honour, by the Tugh [Yak’s 
tail standard! and by the Aolitdm (gMt 
kettle druD^; and should be dignifiM by 
the title of Mhandnr.” — TVsumr's /asCthifei, 
283; see also 291-293. 

1404. — “E ellee le dixeron q aquel era 
uno de loe valiStes e Bahadures q’en el 
linage del Sefior auia.” — Clavijo, § Ixxzix. 

„ “ E el home 8 este hase e mas vino 

beue disen que es Baiiadnr, qua disen ellee 
por homem reoo.'* — Do. § cxii. 

1407. — "The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadnn, who were always 
about nis person.”— ithfsrmsdl’s HieL In 
Ntd, et JCxt. xiv. 126. 

1636.— (As a prmr name.) “It^ ille 
potentissimus Rex Badnr, Indiae universne 
terror, a qiio nonulli re^O Pori maximi 
quOdsm regis teneri aflRrmaot. . . .’’—Letter 
from John HI. of Portugal to Pope Paul 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
India tham this of Badur — viz. Bahft- 
dur Shah, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1526-37X killed in 
a fn^ which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu. 

1754.— "The Kirgeeee Tartan . . . are 
divided into three Herda*, under the 
Government of a Khan. That part which 
borders on the Russian dominions was uuder 
the authority ci Jean Beet, whose name on 
all oooasions was honoured with the title of 
Batsr.”— i. 239. The name Jean 
Beet is probably Janibei, a name whioh one 
finds among the hordes as far back as the 
early part of the 14th century (see Ibn 
Batuia, a. 997). 

1759.— "From Shah Alum Bahadrs, son 
of Alum Guire, the Great Mogul, and sue- 
oeaaor of the Empire, to Odlonm Sabut Jung 
Bahadre” (t.r. Clive). — Letter in Long, 
p. 163. 

We have said that the title Bekavder 
(Bahadur) vroB one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations: 
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1781. — “Sheikh Hufleein upon the guard 
telle me that our armv haa beat the 
der [t.a Hyder Alij, and that peace wee 
making. Another aepoy in the aftemocm 
telle oa that the Behander had deatroyed 
our army, and waa beai^ng Madraa." — 
Captiviti/ Htn. John lAndsajff in Lives 
the Linivays^ iii. 296. 

1800. — “One lao of Bthandxy pagodaa.** 
^Wellingun^ i. 148. 

1801. — “Thomaa, who waa much in liquor, 
now turned round to hia mnoarst and aaid — 

* Could any one hare atopped Sahib Bahan- 
door at thia gate but one month ago ? ' ‘ No, 

no*' replied they ; on which " — Siimur^ 

Mil. Mem. i. 2M. 

1872.—“. . . the word ‘Bahidor’ . . . 
(at the Mogul’a Court) . . . waa only used 
aa an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it ns a 
title ana ordered hia name to bo read in. the 
Friday prayer as 'Mujahid ud din Mu* 
hammad And na^r Ahmad Shdh Bahidur. 
Hence also * KamjMHi Bahadur,' the name 
by which the E. 1. Company is still known 
in India. The modem * Khan Bahidnr ’ is, 
in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mu- 
hammadan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Deputy Magistrates assume * K4i Bahddur ' : 
it stands, of oours^ for * Khdn-i*BahAdiir. 
'the courteous Khdn.' The compound, 
howeTer, is a moderh abnormal one; for 
*Khdn' was conferred by the Dihli Em- 
perors, and so also * Bahidur ' and * Bahddur 
Khdn,' but not *Kh4n Bahddur.'" — 
Blockmann^ in Ind. AiUitjuaryt i. 261. 

1876. — “ReTeiencinff at the same time 
bravery, dash) and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghis) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero, . . . who might appear on the 
stage."— &Aay^’s Turkutan,, i. 33. 

1878. — “ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Batura, or ‘Brave,' on 
some of the roost distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
return of a triumphal am^. The reward 
which fell to the share of * Chinese Cordon ' 
for the part he took in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and the title of Baturu has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
service against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow.''— iSbfff iday /fvv., Aug. 10, p. 182. 

„ “There is nothing of the great 
haliawdar about him." — Atkewuem. No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. — “This strictly prohibitive Pro- 

damatioii is issusd by the Provincial Ad- 
minJstoative Board of Likim . . . and 
Chaim, Brevet-Provincial Judge, chief of the 
Fooeb^ likim Central Office, Taot'al for 
special service, and Bat'wa with the title 
of * Awe-inipinng Brove ' ’'-%aiiil. of iVo- 
rfamaiiiwi o^stari Iks cslf/solioa o/ Iks Pvm 
in foodiow, July 1879. ^ 

BAmEWUnHSa,*- Oat-UMr- 
MSS A ipeem of ouSowiy in 


Quierat; bdhirwatid, the individual 
practising the offence. It consists “ in 
the Rajpoots or OrusiAS making their 
ryots and dependants quit their native 
village, which is suffered to remain 
waste ; the Grastia with his biethren 
then retiies to some asylum, whence 
he may carry on his depiedations with 
impunity, ^ing well acquainted with 
the country, and the redress of in- 
juries lieing common cause udth the 
memhers of every family, the Bahir- 
vmtteea has little to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in coiiseipience 
enabled to commit very extensive 
mischief." — Col. IVaUcer^ quoted in 
FotbeSy Rds Mdla^ 2nd ed., p. 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
kdktr, ‘out,* and twH, ‘a road.’ [Tod, 
in a note to the pa.ssage (pioted lielow, 
says “ this term is a comixniiid of bfJr 
{bidhir) and wuttan (icqfan), literally 
ex patridJ*] 

[1829. — “ Thia petty chieftain, who enjoyed 
the distinctive epithet of outl&w {bartottUia)^ 
waaof theSonigurraclan." . . Narr.f 

in Annafe of ^taj. (Calcutta reprint), i. 724.] 

The origin of most of the brigandage 
in Sicily is almost what is here 
described in Kattiwar. 


BAIKRE^ s. The Boml)ay name 
for the Barki^-deer. It is (hiuirati 
6ekriy and acc. to J erdon and [ Blandford, 
Mammalioy 593] Mahr. bekra or bekar^ 
out this is not in Moles worth’s Diet. 


[Forsyth {Highlands of C. /., p. 470) 
lives the Gond and Korku names as 
iherki^ which may lie the original]. 

1879.—“ Any one who has shot balkri on 
the spun of the Chats can tell how it is 
possible unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in the early dawn." — Over/. Times of ladUit 
Suppt. May 12, 7k. 

BAJBA, a H. btf^ and 6f^rf (Pe- 
nicillaria tpicatOf WiUden.V One of 
the tall millets forming a ary cron in 
many ijarts of India. Forbra calls it 
bahjeree (Or. Mem. ii. 406 ; [Snd ed. i. 
167X and hajeree (i. 

1844.— “The ground (at Mahamipore) 
was generally ooverod with kijvie, full 5 or 
6 feet high."- Aoid KfMorengk, in ind. 
AdminTili. 


ffilCTL. CTlTrf fL P..H.b(lgir. 
kkdM: a kind of cake almost 
leeemDling pia-eniit| mid to owe ite 
QBine to lU invenlor, BMr Kkdm. 
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[1871. — **ThebMt kind (of natire cakes) 
are bate tenah and *sAeer makl* (fihatr- 
naal).”— Auldef/, Jnd. Oomat, Aeon, 886.] 

BALAOHONG, BLAOHOKa, s. 

Malay haldchdnj [acc. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is bUu^n^ in 
full belacKan.] The characteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawns, 
sardines, and other small fish, allowed 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
lip with salt. [Mr Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like grapes.] Marsden calls it ‘a 
species of cavuire,’ which is hardly 
fair to caviare. It is the ngdpi 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trdn 
of the Javanese, and is probably, as 
Crawfurd says, the Roman garum. 
One of us, who has witnessed the 
process of preparing ngdpi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed 
to agree with the Venetian Gasparo 
Balbi (1683), who says **he would 
rather smell a dead dog, to s^ nothing 
of eating it” (f. I25v). But when 
this experience is al^sent it may be 
more tolerable. 

1688.— Dampier writes it' Balaehann, 
ii. 28. 

1727. — “ Bankamifi is famous for making 
a Sauce made of dried Shrimps, 
Cod'pepper, Salt, and a Sea- weed or Grass, 
all well mixed and beaten up to the Con- 
sistency of thick Mustard." — A. HamiltoH^ 
ii. 194. The same author, in speaking of 
Peg^, colls the like sauce Frock (44), which 
was probably the Talain name. It appears 
also in Sonnerat under the form Prox 
(ii. 306). 

1784. — **Blaohaiig ... is esteemed a I 
great delicacy among the Malays and is Iw 
them exported to the west of Indio. ... It 
is a species of caviare, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not accustomed to it."— ifarKte's H. of 
AumairOf 2nd ed. 67. 

[1871.— Riddell (/sd. BomcM. Boon. p. 227) 
gives a receipt for BallMihoiig, of which the 
nasis is prawns, to which are added chillies, 
salt, ganic, tamarind juice, Ac.] 

1888.—“. . . blndhaag— a Malay pre- 
paration much relished by European lovers 
of decomposed cheese. . ."—Miu Birdf 
iloHan OkinoiutCf 96. 

BALAQHAUT, used as n.p. ; P. 
hald^ ‘above,* H. Mahr., &c., padi, ‘a 
paas,*— the coimtiy ‘above the paa^' 
«.s. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “ Western 
CHiaiiU.” The mistaken idea -that 
Shdi means ‘mountains’ causeC Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
lielow. The expression may be illus- 
trated by the old Scotch phrases re- 
garding “below and above the Pass” 
of 80 and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 


c. 1662. — “All these thii^s were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagate, ana 
C&mbay."— Gorrm, ed. Ld. Stanley, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344. 

1663. — “ R. Let us get on horseback and 
go for a ride ; and as we go you shall tell me 
what is the moaning of Nizavtocha (Nisama- 
luco), for you often speak to mo of such a 
person. 

“ O. I will tell you now that he is King in 
the Bagalate (misprint for BalaffaU)^ whose 
father 1 have often attended medically, and 
the son himself sometimes. From him I 
have received from time to time more than 
12,(XX)paTda08 ; and he offered me a salary 
of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him for so 
many mouths every year, but I would not 
accept."— f/<enrMt de Orm^ f. 33v. 

1598.— “This high land on the toppe is 
very flatte and good to build upon, <^ed 
Baiagatic .'* — Luueiiotent 20 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i.66;cf. i.235]. 

„ “BaUagata, that is to say, above the 
hill, for BtuUi is above, and Oatc is a 
hill. . . .”-76uf. 49 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 169]. 

1614.— “The coast of Coromandel, BalU’ 
gatt or Telingona." — SainMmrg^ i. 301. 

1666. — “Balagata est une des riches 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . . Elle est 
an midi de celle de Candich." — Tht09. j)tt 


V. 216. 


1673.—“. . . opening the ways to Bali- 
gaot, that Merchants might with safety bring 
down ^oir Goods to Port.”— .FVyer, 78. 


c. 1760.— “The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
BoJy mountain, and gaU^ flat [!], because one 
part of them affords large and delicious 
plains on their summit, little known to 
Europeans." — Grose, i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are ato absurd misdescriptions : — 


1806.— “Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
Oavt or GAaift, a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them from the Fhyen Ghauts, 
the lower Ghauts or Passes .”- qf Word* 
Msed in E. /ndtes, 28. 


1813.—“ In some ports this tract is coll^ 
he Balla-Oaut, or nigh mountains ; to dis- 
awgHinh them from the lower OauL nearer 
Or. Mem. i. 206 : r2nd ed. 


i. 119]. 


HAT.AHOItV, iLp. A town and 
district of Orissa j the 8ite_ of one M 
the earliest English factories in the 
eetablished in 164A 
an important seaport; snppused to be 
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properly BdUhofOt Skt. hdia, *eUonft* 
*lord,* perhepe with referent 
to Kridina. Another place of the 
aame name in Madraa, an isolated peak, 
6751' high, lat. 11* 41' 43*, ia aud to 
take ita name from the Asuia Bana. 
1676.^ 

** Wbea in the vale of Balaaer I fought, 

And from Bengal the captive Monarch 
branght" 

DrydtMf AwnmgwAt, ii. 1. 
1727.~**The Sea-diore of Balaaora being 
very low, and the Depths of Watw very 
Aadnal ftom the Stnuid, make Shipe in 
Ifajlaanra Road keep a good Distaooe from 
the Shme ; for. in 4 or 6 ahthoma, they ride 
SLoagaesoff."~il. 


HAT.Agftj 8. A kind of ruby, or 
rather a ro8e>red apinelle. 'Hub is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, but it is 
a word of Asiatic origin, occurring 
frequently in old tmvmlera. It is a 
corruption of Balakkahlt a popular 
form of Badakluki, because these rubies 
came from the famous mines on the 
Upper Oxua, in one of the districts 
auDject to Badakhah&n. [See VambAy. 
Shitkeiy 256 ; BaU^ Tofoemitr^ i 382 n.] 


c. 1860.~*'The mountains of Badakhshin 
have given their name to the Badakhshi ruby, 
^j^lj^ed a/-Ba]akhah.'’-~/tn Atfsta, 

1404.~** Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 

^ et vn pallo de eeda raso sin lavores e 
cabm tenia vn sombrero blloo alto 
con un Balas en dma e con aljofak e 
piedras.*'— Cliovi^, | ox. 

1615.— “Thima *^lTiTTr-r are found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of the main- 
land near Pegu and Beimal.* — Bortoio, 218. 

is very bad geQgra|my for Barbosa, who 
is usually accurate ana iudidous, but it is 
surpasseu in much later days. 

1681. — **I oould never understand from 
whence thoee that be called Balnsid come." 
— €hemr AWdwiefa^ in H<M. ii. 872. 

[1606.—“ The Hllleyasss are likewise sold 
by weight."— IsasdleCsa, Hak. Soc. ii. 160.] 
1511.-“Of BiOIaos RuUee Uttle and 
gnat, good and bad, there are single two 
Qiowaand pieces" (in Akbar's treasury).— 
Awh’as, in i. 217. 

[1515.-“ Fair pwrls, BallMt rubies."- 
Fhdw, UUen, iv.m] 

1568.— “Las Rpyanmes de FBgoUf 4'oh 
vioniientlesrublsbAMk"-lk 

1578.— “The last eort is called a Bnllnns 
Roby, which is not in so much esteem as the 
BpMI, beca n ee it is not so weD cdoumd." 
?A^,816. 

niMM 'lianiliilnB. *^**^|^ ^e 


1680.—“. . . Th. Balaa* Rob, <■ mp- 
nosed by some to have taken its name from 
AUhentsi, or Palace; .... the moet pro- 
bable Conjecture is that of ifisivw Fsh/ns 
VeiutMt, that it is borrow'd from the 
Country, where they are found in greatest 
Pleotie. . . ."— Ovtagtoa, 688. 


BALOONT, 8. Not on Aimlo- 
Indian word, but sometimes regaraed 
as of Orient origin; a thing more 
than doubtfuL The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Schuyler and by th^mented 
William Gill in the quotations below, 
is not new, though we do not know 
who first suggested it. Neither do we 
know whether the woi-d balagani, which 
Erman (TV. tn Stha^ £. T. i. 115) tells 
us is tne name given to the wooden 
booths at the Fair, be the aame 

P. word or no. Wedgwood, Littrd, 
[and the N.E.D,] connect haloony with 
the word which anpears in English as 
haXk^ and wiUi tne Italian 6a&», ‘a 
scaffolding* and the like, also used for 
*a box ’ at the play. Bdloo, as well as 
soleo, is a form occurring in early 
Italian. Thus Franc, da Buti, ooni- 
nienting on Dante (1386 -87X aays : 
“Bafeo b luogo alto done si monta e 
soende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed bdUene^ which we have in Qiov. 
Villani, in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 
Manuxsi ( Voeabolario It) defines bakone 
Wimtfinedra (Q. 

It may be noted as to the m(^em 
pronunciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lockhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
the crAnc ds la erinu^ if we 
are not mistak^ makes it, or did in 
the last jgeneration make it, as Cowper 
does bemw, an amphibrach (6dlo6tif): 
“Xanthus his name with those of 
heavenly birth. But called Scam^der 
by the sons of earth ! ” [According to 
tne N.B.D. the present pronunciation, 
“whi<^’*8aid Sam. Rogers, **make8 me 
sick,” was establidied Aout 1825.] 

o. 1848.— “E al oontinuo v'an pieno di 
bello doniM a’ baloonL"*— 6V0V. Ktiteat, 
X. 1824. 

o. 184040.— 

«n 


n igUiiol di Latooaavsa gib 1 
Vim gnaidalo dal baleen so 
“ 1 , eb'aloan tempo ir 
pir, ed or gU SSn 

Pmmus, ilsna Pie. L 1 

ed.%iri866. 




Il BALOON. 
c. 1340-fi0.>- 

** Ma d oom* Qom talor oh« piADg*, a pArte 
VAdA ooAA chA ffli ooohi, a^ oor waua, 
Ckwi oolAi pAr ob’io son in prigiono 
StAodod Ad un bftloonA, 

ChA fh soIa a' Buoi di oosa parfettA 
Cominciai a mirar con tale daslo 
ChA me stAsso, e 1 mio mal posA in obKo : 
Tora in tAna, a *1 cor mio in PAradiso.’* 

Petrarea, AtW, Pte. ii. Cansona 4. 

1645-52. — **WhAn tha King sits to do 
JustioA, I obsarvA that ha comas into tha 
BaIooba that looks into tha Piaaa.” — 
Tacemi^, E. T. ii. 64 ; [ad. Ball, i. 152]. 

1667. — And ba it further anaetad, That 
in tha Front of all Houses, heraaf tar to ba 
aractad in any such Straets as by Act of 
Common Council shall be declare to be 
High Streets, BaleoniAt Four Foot broad 
with Rails and Bars of Iron . . . shall be 

placed "—Act 19 Cor. II., cap. S, 

sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding tha CSty of 
London.) 

1783. 

** At Edmonton his loving^ wife 
From tha bAlo6]iv spied 
Her tender hus^nd, wond'ring much 
To sea how he did ride." 

John QUpin. 

1805.- 

*' For from tha lofty bAloOny, 

Rung trumpet, shalm and psaltery." 

Latf of tht Lott Afiadre/. 

1833.— 

*' Under tower and btloOny, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floatra by^ 

Dom pale between the houses high." 

TennysofCs Lady of Shaf oil. 
1876.— The houses (in Turkistan) are 
generally of but one story, though sometimes 
there is a small upper room called hala-kkana 
<P. halo, upper, and kkana, rooi^ whence 
we ^et our DAloonj."— •SrANy/€r's Tnrtutan, 

1880.—** BlUa Ihdnd means * upper house, * 
or *api$er place,’ and is applied to the room 
built oTer the archway by which the chdppd 
Wumd is entered, and from it, by the way. 
we got our word * Baloony.' " — MS. Journal 
in P^ of Captain It'. J. Oilf, RE. 

BALOON. BALLOON, &e., & A 
rowing yessel formerly used in various 
imrts of the Indies, tne basis of which 
WAS a lam cano& or ' dug-out’ There 
is a Mahr. word bah^nw, a kind of 
1 large, which is probably the original. 
[See Bombay Oazettoar, xiv. 96.] 

1589. — **B AmbaroAndo-se . . . partio^ eo 
foilKo Acoompanhando desou doae balBea ate 
a nha de Upa. . . — Pinio, oh. xiv. 

1634.- 

** NaaIa tempo da tenm pan a a rm a da 
BaUs^ A cal' InsAA omiar rimos. . 

Maiaea Oonquulada, Ul. 44. 


Bs bAlwab. 

1678.— ** The PresidAnt commanded his 
own Baloon (a Baige at Stats^of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend mo.**— Fryer, 70. 

1755.— ** Tha Bunnas has now Eighty 
Balloofs, none of which as [sic] great Guns." 
— Letter from Capl. It. Jactam, in DalrympU 
Or. Reperi. i. 195r 

1811. — ** This is the simplest of all boata, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of wo^ are applied, to represent a 
stem and prow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bambous without 
nails; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
construction. . . . The nalaems are used 
in the district of Chittagong ." — Sof vynM, iii. 

BAL80BA, BU8S0BA, Ac., n.p. 
These old forms used to l>e familiar 
from their use in the popular version 
of the Arabian Nights after Galland. 
The place is the sea-port city of Baara 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arab^ or 
United Euphrates and Tijnis. [^Burton 
{Ar. Nights, x. 1) writes Bossorak.] 

1298. — ** There is also on the river as you 
go from Baudas to Kisi, a great city called 
Baatra surrounded by woods in which grow 
the best dates in the world."— Jllarco Po/o, 
Bk. i. ch. 6. 

c. 1580.— '*BalsaTa» altrimento detta 
Bassoia, b una cittk poeta nell* Arabia, la 
quale al presente e signoreggiata dal Tuirco 
. . . b cittk di gran negocio di spetiarie, di 
drogho, o altre merci che uengono di Ormns ; 
b aoondante di dattoli, risi, e grani." — Batbi, 
f. 3^. 

[1598.— *‘ The town of Balsora: also 
Baasora."— L»if jrAofm, Hak. Soc. i. 45.] 

1671.— 

** From Atropatia and the neighbonring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 

Of Susiana to Balsara’s Haven. . 

Paradiu JUgainod, iil. 

1747.— “Ho (the Prest. of Bombay) further 
advises us that they have wrote our Honble. 
Masters of the Loin of Madrass by way of 
Bussero, the 7th of November." — Ft. Su 
David (Amua., 8th January 1746-7. MS. in 
India Office. 

[Also see CONGO.] 

BALT7, s. H. bdUl, <a bucket,’ 
[which Platts very improbably con- 
nects with Skt. vdri, ‘water*], is the 
Port: balds, 

bAlwax, 8. This is the native 
servant’s form of ‘barbery* shaped by 
the ‘striving alter meaning’ as wfhMir. 
for bdiwala, %.€. ‘cimillariuV ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the uiither form bAl-hflr, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. bandon, ‘to cut,’ quasi ‘hair-cutter.’ 
But though now obsolete, there was 
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ftlao (see both Mmituki and VuUen 8.V.) 
a Persifai word 6dr6dr, for a barber or 
surgeon, from which came this Turkish 
term ^ Le Bsrftsr-bachi, qui fait la barbe 
au PScha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Qallano, pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have l)een an 
early loan from Europe. 

BAmOO, 8. Appli^ to many 
gigantic grassea of which Bambuta 
arwidinaeea ana B. pulgarit are the 
most commonly cultivate ; but there 
are many other s{^ies of the same 
and alliM genera in use; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in En^ish, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Ganarese bdnb& [or as the Madras 
AdmMn. Man. (Qloss. s.v.) writes it, 
hombuy which is said to be ** 000018 ^ 
topeeic from the crackliim and ex- 
plosions when they bum”} Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
MaUy. Crawfurd says it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is Sulvh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the probability that we adopted 
the word, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Ganarese word is bawwu. In the 16th 
century the form in the Goncan appears 
to have been or at least it 

was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rumphius seems to sugg^est a quaint 
onomatopoeia.* ** vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
Bsmfrtt, Bamboy facile exauditur.” — 
{Hath. Amb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes : ** Although hulub is the stan- 
dard Malay, and hambu apparently 
introduced, 1 think bambu is the fomi 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from high Javanese. Even in low 
Javanese, however, it may be a bor- 
rowed word. It looks curiously lOce 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word mmamhoy which means 


the well-known ‘Malacca cane,* both 
the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the somambu is a kind of 
rattan, which eras used as a walking- 
stick, and which was called the Malac^ 
cane by the English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan MMtmboo cane’ 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
be identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotan samambuy wnich is 
given as the equivalent of (JaJamas 
ScivUmumy Lour, by Mr. Ridley in his 
PUnt List {J.R.A.8.y July 1897).f 

The term applied to tdbdshlr (Taba- 
aheer), a siliceous concretion in the 
bamboo, in our first quotation seems 
to show that bambu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from an earlier use by Persian 
or Arab traders. But we nave not 
been successful in finding other proof 
of this. With reference to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says : “ That this drug 
(Tnbashir)y as a piquet of the bam1xx>- 
cane, is to this aay known in India by 
the name of Sacar Mambu is a thing 
which no one needs to be told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirely 
unknown. 

It is possible that the Ganarese word 
is a vernacular corruption, or develoiv 
ment, of the Skt. vansa [or vambhaly 
from the former of which comes the 
H. bdw. Bamboo does not occur, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
16th-century books, which employ canna 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo -cane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking - stick, >%mich is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of raJUan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
liamlioos of considerable extent ; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1663.— "The people from whom it (itiAa- 
Mtr) is got call it aooir-mamblUl .... 
because tbe canes of that plant are called 
by tbe Indians mambu. "--C/firna, f. 194. 

1678.— "Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as boats (embar- 
foeumn) not opening them out, but outting 
one the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it . . . each 
of tM«n at his own ena of the mamlni [in 
oiig. mUni] (so they call it), being prorided 
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with two paddles, one in each hand .... 
and ao upon a cane of this kind the folk 
paaa acraea, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked.”— C. Aeoka, TVtietedo, 296. 

Again: 

**. . . and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
Crocodiles or Caymoifu (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
ferocious lizards)” [faffortoi ]^ — 

These passages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
via. his stoiy of Indian canes big enough to 
be used as boats. 

1586. — ** All the houses are mode of canes, 
which they call Ramboe, and bee covered 
with Strawe.”— AtfcA, in Ifai/. ii. 391. 

1598. — ** ... a thicko reede as big as a 
man’s legge, which is called Bamh^.” — 
LifuekcUn, 56 ; [Hak. Soc. i., 196]. 

1608. — '* lava multas producit arundines 
grossas, quas Maaba vocant.”— Prrma Par$ \ 
Iteae. Itin. NatalU in. Jndiam (Houtman’s 
Voyage), p. 36, 

c. 1610.—** Lea Portugaiset les Indians ne 
se seruent point d’autres bostons pour porter 
leurs palanquins ou litieres. Ils I'apj^llent 
mrtout Bamboa. ”—Pyranl, i. 237 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 329]. 

1615. — ** These two kings (of Camboja and 
Siam) have neyther Horses, nor anv fiery 
Instruments : but make use only of u>wes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a 
knottie wood like Canes, called Bambne, 
which is exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for vse.” — De Mot\fart, S3. 

16*21.— ** These Forts will better appeare 
by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in Purckae, i. 699. 

1623.—*' Among the other trees there was 
an immense quantity of bambk, or very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed and 
covered with pretty green foliage that went 
creeping up them.” — P. deHa Valley ii. 640 ; 
[Hak. Soc. if. 220]. 

c. 1666. — ** Cette machine est suspendue k 
une longue barre que Ton appclle Fbmbott.” 
— TAcrnicC, v. 162. (This spelling recurs 
throughout a chapter describuig paJankins, 
though elsewhere the traveler writes 
hamlMU.) 

1673.— ** A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
cane.” — Fryer, 34. 

1727.— ‘*The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populous, is only built of Bambw canes.” 
— A . UamiUon, ii. 47. 

1855.— "When I speak of bamboo huts, 

1 mean to say that post and walls, wall- 
plates and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withefe that bind them, are all of bamboo. 
In fact it might almost be said that anioitf 
the Indo-Chineoe nations the staff of life is 
A Bunboo. Scaffolding and ladders, land- 
iim-jetties, fishing apparatus, irri^tioo- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards. 


spears and arrowy hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticlu, condiiitB, 
clothes-boxes, pan -boxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paper, these are but a few 
of the articles that are made from the 
bamhoo." — Yule, Mietion to Ava, p. 153. 
To these may be added, from a cursory 
inspection of a collection in one of the 
museums at Kew, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cages, grotesque carvings, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sails, teapots, pipes and harps. 

Bamboos are . sometimes popularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) 
as mme and female; the latter em* 
bracing all the common species with 
hollow stems, the former title being 
applied to a certain kind (in fact, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, Dmdrocalamua 
strietiu), which has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It IS remarkable that this 
popular distinction by sex was known 
to Ctesias (c. b.c. 4(X)) who says that 
the Indian reeds were divide into 
male and female, the male having no 

ivrefnlnupf. 

One of the present writers has seen 
(and partaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Khyens, a hill- 
people of Arakan. And Mr ^rk- 
nam mentions the same practice as 
prevalent among the (Jhunchos and 
savage aborigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes (/. R. Geog. Soc. xxy. 
155). An endeavour w'as made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamboo. It was a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that he had seen two 
great specimens in the University at 
Leyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Vint to Ceylon (1882), speaks 
of bamboo-stems at Peridenia, **each 
from a foot to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no corroboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet. — [See 
Gray^s note on Pyrard, Hak. Soc. 
i. 330.] 

BAMO, n.p. Burm. Bha-maw, Shan 
Manmaufj’ in C!hinese Sin-Kai^ * New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the chief routes 
from China abuts on that river ; re- 
garded as the early home of the 
Karens. [(McMaheUy Karetu of tko 
OMm Chor.y 103.)] The old Shan 
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town of Bam6 was on the Tapei^ R. 
about 90 m. east of the Irawndi, ana 
it ia Buppo^ that the Englidi factory 
alludea to in the quotations was there. 

[1684. — ** A Settlement at Bammoo noon 
the oonflnee of China.” — PringU, Maarat 
Com., iiL 103.] 

17W.— “Ihie branch seems formerly to 
hare been driTen from the Establishment at 
I*rammao."—DalrympUf Or. Rep., i. 111. 


HaldiTe word is here the same aa H. had 
(Skt. kadaUi. 

1678. — “Benanoea, which are a sort al 
PltuUain, 'though less, yet much more 
gratefnl?’ — Fryer, 40. 

1686.— “The tree is exacUy like 

the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which ia a great deal smaller.”— 
Dampier, i. 816. 


BANAHJL, A The fruit of Afiua 
mmdisaica, and M. mipierUum of 
Linnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by R. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
lndi|^ though one hears it in the 
Straits Settlments. The word itself 
is said by De Orta to have come from 
Guinea ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIK. Prof. 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 
handn, * fingers or toes,’ and handna, 
single finger or toe,’ can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from MukaddasI, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusflbdes ; and that it is 
known in literature only as xmm 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere popularly known as 
‘ fingers.* It is possible that the 
Aiam^ through whom probably the 
fruit found its way to W. Africa, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like this; though historical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“ It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and I believe in Swedish^ 
the exact Malay word which 

Is unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
cause we had adopted the wora hanana 
before the word pinfig was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1668. — “The Arab calls these mesa or 
emtua; there are chapters <m the subject 
in AvioenDa and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Basis also. 
HoieoTer. in Oninea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas.”— 6fgma, 98r. 


1506. — “Other fruits there are termed 
which we think to be the Mtue$ 
ef Bsypt and Soria . . . but here they 
cut taem yearly, to the end they may bear 
the better.”— w. of FufMta'e Comgo, in 
Harleiaa Ooll. ii. 668 (also in fSrdiM, 
ii. 1006.) 

e. 1610. — “Deo taaaei fmazginal rubric 
Bimnnes) que leo Pbrtagaisap^ent ..gues 
d'lnde^ and aux Maldives Pjrrard 

de Laml, L 86; [Bak. 8oo. i. 118]. The 


BANCHOOT, BETEEOHOOT, as. 

Terms of abua^ which we should 
hesitate to print if their odious mean- 
ing were not obscure “ to the general.” 
If it were known to the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
Itelieve there are few who would not 
shrink from such brutality. Some- 
what similar in character seem the 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble son (1 Sam. xx. 30). 

1688.— “L'on nous monstra k vne demy 
lieue de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appellant 
Boty-ehnit, e'est k dire la vergogne de l.a 
fille deoouverie.” — Manddelo, Pans, 16.59, 
142. See also VaiaUijrk, iv. 167. 

There is a handsome tomb and 
mosque to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erecM by Hajji Malik Baba-ud-din, 
a wazir of Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wife Bibi AchvA or 
AchhiUj and probably the vile story 
to which the 17th-century travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrepresentation of this name. 

1648. — “Bety-dhult; dat is (onder eer- 
bredinge gesproocken) in onse tale te seggen, 
u Doohtere Schaemelheyt.”— Koa Tuna, 16. 

1792.— •^The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who led. on being challenged in Moors 
answena (Apart que logue), "We belong to 
the advanoe — the title of Lally'a brigade, 
Buppoeing the people he saw to be their own 
Europeans, whose uniform also is red ; but 
soon discovering his mistake the com- 
mandant called out {Feringky BamdlOOtl — 
dkelow) *they are the rasoally English! 
Make off’; in which he set the corps a 
ready esample.”— ZWrtwa’s Narrative, 147. 

BANOOOK, n.p. The modem 
capital of Siam, properly Bang-koky see 
explanation by Bp. Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It had bran the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Menam 
to the old capital Ayuthia, by Constan- 
tine Fhaulcon in 1676 ; here the 
modem city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see JUDEA) by the 
Burmese in Uiat year. It is uncertain 
if the first quotatm refer to BaacoelL 
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1562.—“. . . and Bunplaoot, which 
stands at the mouth of the Menam." — 
Autos, I. ix. 1. 

1011.— “They had arrived in the Road of 
Sjfom the fifteenth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towne lyeth sonle thirtie leagues vp 
along the Riuer, whither they sent nowes 
of their airivall. The Sabander (see 8HAH- 
BUNDEB) and the Governor of Manooek 
(a place scitimted by the Riuor), came b^ke 
with the Messengers to receiue his Majesties 
Letters, but chiefly for the presents ex- 
— P, Willianuon in Purthu^ 

1727. — ^The Ship arrived at Bencoek, a 
Castle about half-way up, where it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to put their Guns 
ashore.*'—^. HamUUm^ i. 3^. 

1850. — “Civitas reg^ tria habetnomina: 

. . . han mdkHkf per contnctionem Bangkok, 
pagus oleastrorum, est nomen primitivum 
ouod hodie etiam vulgo usurpatur.” — 
ralitginx, Oram. Linguae Thai., Bangkok, 
1860/?. 167. 

BANDANNA, s. This term is 
properly applied to the rich yellow 
or silk nandkerchief, with diamond 
spots left white by pressure applied 
to prevent their receiving the dye. 
The etymolo^ May be gathered from 
ShakeBpear*8 Diet., which gives ** Bdn- 
iVvnA : 1. A mode of dyeing in which 
the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the parts tied from receiv- 
ing the dye ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
cloth” A class or caste in Guzerat 
who do this kind of preparation for 
dyeing are called Bandhard (Drum- 
mond). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India as Policat handkerchiefs. 
Cloth dyed in this way is in Upper 
India known as Chgnri. A full ac- 
count of the process will be found in 
Joum. Ind. Art, ii. 63, and S. M. 
HadCt Mon. on Dym and Dyeing, 
p. 36.] 

0 . 1590.—“ His Majesty improved this 
department in four ways. . . . Thirdly, in 
stuffs as . . . nStiHlinflw, Chkiwl, AldCak.** 
—Am, i. 91. 

176S!. — “The Ccesembasar merchants 
having fallen diort in gurraha plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary bandaimoos, and chappas.’ — 
In Long, SI. 

1818.— “BandaimoM . . . 800.”— if i/bura 
(list of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 221. 

1848.— “Mr Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the great Oaloutta House of Fcffle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake’s 
plaoe^ who retired to a princely Fkrk in 
piiasOT (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Hoiaoe Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bawdanna), 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public- into 
misery and ruin.”— Vanity Fair, ti. oh. 25. 

1866. — “'Of course, said Toogood, 
wiping his eyes with n large red aeitHite. 
handkerchief. ' By nil means, come along. 
Major.’ The major had turned his face 
away, and ho also was weeping.”— Lori 
Chronicle of Jiarxet, ii. 362. 

1875. — “In Calcutta Tariff V.^luations : 
'Piece goods silk: HawHaimeli Choppahs, 
?15 ^ handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 

BANDABEE, s. Mitlir. Ulwnddrl, 
the name of the I’iiste or occupjition. 
It is applied at Boinluiy to the class 
of people (of a low ca.ste) who tend 
the coco-imlm gardens in the island, 
and draw toddy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It hits no 
connection with the more common 
BhAnddri, ‘ a treasurer or storekeei)er.’] 

1548. — “. . . . certain duties collected 
from the baadarys who dniw the toddy 
(sura) from the aldens. . . A Jlotelho, 
Tombo, 203. 

1644.— “The people . . . are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater )virt of them 
consirting of artisans, car{>enters, chaudarie 
(this wora is mtanifestly a mistranscription of 
baadaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and eormnbie (see 
XOOIIBEE) who till the ground. . . .” — 
Bocarro, JfS. 

1673.— “The President ... if he go 
abroad, the Bandarinas and Moors under 
two Standards march before him.”— ^’ryrr, 
68 . 

., "... besides 60 Field-pieces ready 
in their Carriage upon occasion to attend 
the Militia and Baiuhuinaa.”— /bid. 66. 

c. 1760. — “ There is also on the island kept 
up a sort of militia, composed of the land- 
tillers, dnd bandarm, whoso living depends 
obiefly on the cultivation of the coco-nut 
trees.”— Grew, i. 46. 

1806.—“. . . whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of Bhundaraea paid a due for extract- 
ing the liquor .” — Bombay Regulation, i. of 
1^, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810. — “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling. He is a bandar! 
or toddy-gatherer.”— ArarM Oraham, 26. 

c. 1836.— “Of the Bhuadaraai the most 
remarkable usage is tlieir fondness for a 
peculiar species of lon^ trumpet, called 
Bhongalee, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain 
State occasions.^’— A. Muryky, in Tr. Bo. 
Oeog. Roe. i. 181. 

1888.— “We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bhnadaziias in the oi^, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Rs. 18 (f Jt». 1, 8 or.) per taj^ped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
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Re. 1 p«r tree ; . . . he uigee that the Bom* 
bay toddy-drawera are entitled to the privi* 
lege of practMng their trade free of licenee, 
in oonnderation of the military BM^cea 
rendered by their anceetore in garrieoning 
Bombi^ town and ieland, when the Dufam 
fleet advanced towarde it in 1670.”— T/iNn ^ 
/Nrfia (Ifai/), July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port, band^a, *a 
salver/ *a tray to put presents on.* 
We have seen the word used only in 
the following passages : — 

1621.— ** We and the Hollanden went to 
vieet Semi Dono^ and we carid hym a hottell 
of atroi^ water* and an other of Spanish 
wine* with a great box (or haad^a) of sweet 
bread.”— Corla’t i/i'ary*-ii. 148. 

[17 17.—** Received the rkirmavnd (see 
FlBMAUN) from Captain Boddam in a 
haadaje oonered with a rich idece of Allan 
(SM jmjUk)r---Ntdgn, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
li. ooclx.] 

1747.— '* Making a small Colt (see COT) 
and a rattan BsadUas for the Nabob .... 
(Pagodas) 4 : 327 21.”— .drrf. Katprktn at 
Fort St. Daeid. Jnny.* MS. Record* ta India 
OJUr. 

c. 1760.— *'(B»<rO in large eompanies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers* 
which they call, from the Portuguese name, 
BandaJalUL something like our tea-boards.” 
— f/ruw* i. 237. 

1766.— ** To Honurbsd DowU Nabob— 

B. A. r. 

1 Pair Pistols 216 0 0 

2 China Bandaies 172 12 9” 
— Lord Clirf’* Darlar Chai'ge*, in Long, 433. 

BaadijB appears in the Manilta Voedbnhr 
of Blumentritt as used there for the present 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest* 
from the wedding feast.* It corresronds 
tiiereforo to the Indian ddfi (see DOU^. 

BANDELi n.p. The name of the 
old Portumiese settleiiieiit in Bengal 
altout a mile above Hoogly* where there 
still exists a monasteiy, said to be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp. 
Gasxteer). The name is a Port, corrup 
tion of bandar, * the wharf ’ ; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
^e Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in CorreiL under 1641*48, we 
And mention ot a port in the Red 
Sea, near the moutn, called Bandtl 
doo MaUrnoi Oof the Pilots’). Chitta- 
gong is callea Bandil do Chatigdo (e.p. 
Ill Bocarra, p. 444^ corresponding to 
Bandar ChdMm in the Autobiog. of 
Jahungfr (Elliot, vi. 386). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (sec below) it is 
arohed to Qomhroon], and in the 
following passage the orimnal no doubt 
runs BanaarA^SdghB mURgtt-BamdMr, 


[1616.— **To this Purpose took Bandsll 
theyr foori on the Mayne.”— Sir T. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.] 

1681.—**. . . these Europeans inoreasod 
in number* and erected large substantial 
building^ which they fortified with cannons* 
muskets* and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
HflglL”— 'AMsf NaMld, in Elliot, vii. 82. 

1753.—**. . . les dtablissements formds 
pour assurer lour commerce sont situds aur 
lea bords de cette rivihro. Celui des Portu- 
gais* qu'ils ont appeld Bandelj en adoptant 
M terms Persan as Render, qui signifie port* 
est aujourd'hui reduit h peu de cnose . . et 
il est premue cmntigu h Ugli en renumtant.” 
—DAneUle, JSelaircitennen*, p. 64. 

1782. — ** There are five European factories 
within the space of 20 miles, on the raposite 
hanks of the river Gaimes in Bengal ; 
Houghly* or Boadell, the ratnguese Presi- 
dency; Chinsura, the Dutch; Chanderna- 
gore* the French; Sirampore, the Danish; 
and Calcutta* the English.^' — i*rice*§ Obsrrm* 
tion*, Ac., p. 51. In I*rice** Tract*, i. 

BANDICOOT, 8 . Corr. from the 
Telegu pandi-kokku, lit. * pig-rat.’ 
The name has spread all over India, 
as applied to the great rat called by 
naturalists Mu* malabarictu (Sliaw'h 
Mua giMnteti* (Hardwicke), Muo bandi- 
cota (Beclistein), [Neoocta bandieota 
(Blanford, p. 426)]. The word is 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
is the origin of the name of the 
famous Bendigo gold-field (3 ser. N. ds Q. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. 1330. — *' In Leaser India there be some 
rats as bia as foxes* and venomous exceed- 
ingly.” — /War Jordann*, Hak. Soo. 29. 

c. 1343. — "They imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Dwaigir, i.e. Daulat&bftd) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous ra^ bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can't stand against 
them, for they would got the worst of it. 
So they are only caught by atratagem. I 
have seen these rate at Dwaigir, and much 
amaeed I was 1 ”— /5a Batuta, iv. 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor ; 

1678. — ** For Vermin, the strongest huge 
Rats as big as our Pigs, which harrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.*'— Fryvr, 116. 

The followiim surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.— **The Baadleoet* or musk rat, is 
another troubleaome animal* more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.'* 
— ifsnro, 82. See itnu-BAT. 

J 1828.-** They be called Bnady-entos.** 
>. Inerting Mag. i. 128.] 
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1879. —** I shall narar forgat mv first 
night hare (<m the Gooos Islands). As soon 
as the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
siia equal to a bandicoot, appeared."— 
Potiok, S/pari ta B, ^snNoA, so., u. 14. 

1880. — ** They (wild dogs in (^eensland) 
hunted Kangam when in numbers .... 
but usually preferred smaller and more 
easily obtained prey, as rata bandiooota, 
and *possums.' — jB/arihooo(fs dfqy., Jan., 

p. 06. 

(1880. — **In England the Oolleotor is to 
be found ridinff at anchor in the Bandiooot 
C\vh,“—Ahai^~Mackay, TtoetUy-ime Dayni, 


BANDIGOY, 8. The collociuial 
name in 8. India of the fruit of 
Hibiscus esculenius/ Tamil vemiai-khdi, 
%.e. unripe fruit of the vendat, called 
in H. hkendi. See BENDY. 

BANDO! H. imperative hdndhoy 
‘tie or make fast.* ‘‘This and prob- 
ably other Indian words have l^een 
naturalised in the docks on the Thames 
frequented by Lascar crewa I have 
beard a London lighter-man, in the 
Victoria Bocks, throw a rom ashore 
to another Londoner, calling out, 
Bando ! **—(M.~Gen, Keaiinge,) 

BANDY, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in lioth the S. and W. Presi- 
dencies, but is unknown in Bengal, 
and ill the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
vandiy Telug. bandi, ‘ a cart or vehicle.’ 
The word, as icndt, is also used in 
Java. [Mr Skeat writes — “Klinkert 
has Mai. bendiy *a chaise or caleche,’ 
but 1 have not heard the word in 
standard Malay, though Clifford and 
Swett. have Atmfu, *a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men,* and the com- 
moner word tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,’ which I have heard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that kersta (i.e. kreta 
be9idt) is used to signify any two- 
wheeled vehicle in Johor.”] 

1791.— *' To bo sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper panels, lined 
with Morocco leather ." — Maartu Cornrirry 
2^h Sept. 

1800.— ** No wheel-carriages can be used 
in Canara, not even a buffalo-bandy." — 
Letter of ^ T. MunrOy in Lifty i. 243. 

1810. — *‘ None but open carriages are used 
in Ceylon ; we therefore went in Dandies, or, 
in plain E^lisb, gigs,'* — Maria OraAamy 88. 

1826i—** Those persons who have not 
European ooaehmen have the horses of their 
. . . *b«BdieB* or gigs, led by these men. 


. . . Oigs and hackeries all go here (in 

M by the name of bandy,*’— Ifebrr 
4), ii. 162. 

1829. — '* A mighty solemn old man, seated 
in an open bundy (read bandy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening Mhind is ^led) 
at Madras." — Mtm, of Cm. Mountaitty 2nd 
ed.84. 

1860. — ** Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajans met us." — Tennent’s Ceyloiiy ii. 146. 

1862. — ** At Coimbatore I bought a biudy 
or country cart of the simplest construction.^’ 
— Markham’s Peru and Indioy 393. 

BANG, BHANG, a. H. bhdnOy the 
dried leaves and small stalks of hemp 
(^.e. Cannabis indica)y used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
(see MAJOON). Hashish of the Aralis 
is substantially the same ; Birdwood 
says it “consists of the tender tops 
of the plants after flowering.” [Bhany 
is usually derived from l%t. Wiangay 
‘breaking,* but Burton derives Iwtli 
it and the Ar. banj from the old (kiptic 
Nibanjy “meaning a preparation of 
hemp ; and here it is easy to recognise 
the Homeric Nepenthe,** 

“ On the other hand, not a few apply the 
word to the henbane {hyosrj/amus n *ger) ao 
much used in modieeval KuroM. The KiCnUi.s 
evidently means henbane, aistinguishing^ it 
from Hashish at hardfKsky ' raLScal’s grass,’ i.e, 
the herb Pantagruelion. . . The use of Bhang 
doubtlem dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
whose earliest social. pleasures would be in- 
ebriants. Herodotus (iv. c. 76) shows the 
Scythians burning the seeds (leaves and 
capsules) in worship and becoming drunk 
upon the fumes, ns do the S. African Bush- 
men of the present day." — {AraJb. NlghUy 
i. 65.)] 

1563. — *‘Tho great Snltnn Badur told 
Martim Affoneo de Souza, fur whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom ho told all his 
secrets, that when in the niuht ho hod a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little bangns. . . ." — 
CaTciOy f. 26. 

1578.— “Baane is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins . . . 
the Arabs call this Baague * Axis'” (i.e. 
Hashish).— C. Aeoslay 360^1. 

* 1598. — “They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Baague and Sandall Wood."— LtascAofrN, 
19 ; ^Hak. Soc. i. 61 ; also see ii. 116]. 

1606. — “O maia de tSpo estava cheo de 
baajgue .” — Cmtveoy 93. 

1636, — '* II se fit apporter vn petit cabinet 
d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, otprit 
dans I'vne da Vofiony ou opium, et dans 
I’autro du bengi, qui est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudro, dont ils se seruent pour s’exciter h 
la luzuro. — Jtfanefe/s/o, Paris, 1669, 160. 
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1685.—“ I h4Te two aorti of the Baagatb 
which were sent from two wverml places of 
the East Indies ; thev both differ much from 
our Hemp^ although they seem to differ 
most as to their magnitude.*'— Z>r. ifaiu 
Sioan^ to Mr, Bay, in Bay** Currenpondenc^t 
1848, p. 160. 

1673.— “Bang (a pleasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . ."—Fryer, 01. 

1711. — “Bang has likewise its Vertuea 
attributed to it ; for being itsod as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they tR\io."—Loctyer, 61. 

1727.— “Before they engage in a Fight, 
they drink Bang, which is mode of a 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.”— -4. Jlamiitoa, i. 131. 

1763. — “ Most of the troops, ns is customary 
during the Stations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang. . . ."—Ormr, 
i. 194. 

1784. — “ ... it does not apiiear that the 
use of bank, an intoxicating wood which 
resembles the hemp of Eiim^te, ... is 
considered oven by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the Law." — i». Fomter, Journey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789.—“ A shop of Bang may he kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the llaugenm of the 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang.” — Note on SeJr AluUiqkerin, 
iii. 308. 

1868.— 

“ 'ilie Hemp— with which wo used to hang 

Our prison {xsts, yon felon gang, — 

In EMtem climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 

Can lap us in Elysian bowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours. 

O'er a flask of rosy wine." 

Lord yeare*. 

BAKOED — is also used as a ixirti- 
ciple, for 'stimulated by bang^ e.g. 

hanged up to tlie eyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H. hangrl or bangii. 
Tlie original word properly means a 
ring of coloured gl^ worn on the 
wrist by women ; [the cAffri of N. 
India ;] but bangU is applied to any 
native ring-bracelet, and also to an 
anklet or nng of any kind worn on 
the ankle or 1^. Indian silver bangles 
on the wrist have recently come mto 
common use among English girls. 

1803.— “To the eutwakl he gave a heavy 
pair of gold baaglee, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with his own hands.''— Journal of 
Sir J. BiekelU, in note to tVellingtoa JM- 
epaieket, ed. IW, ii. 878. 

1803.— “BaaglMk or bnoelets.”— ifarfVt 
Orakem, 18. 


1810. — “Some wear ... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrak [hirdl on either wrist.” — IVt/huiM- 
toa, V, M. L m 

1826.—“ I am paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cosh to hoot."— Pan- 
durang Han, 27 ; fed. 1873, i. 36]. 

1873.— “Year after year he found some 
excuse for coming up to Sirmoofi— now a 
proposal for a tax on bangl^ now a .scheme 
tor a new mode of Hindustani pronunciation. ” 
— The True Beformrr, i. 24. 

BANGUN, s.— See BBINJAUL. 

BANGER s. Hind, htlngar. In 
Upper India this name is given to 
the higher |>arts of the plain country 
on which the towns stand — tlie older 
alluvium — in contradistinction to the 
kktfdar rKhAdir] or lower alluvium im- 
mediateXv Inirdering the great rivei-s, 
and forming the limit of their inunda- 
tion and modern divagations; the 
kJuftJar having lieen cut out from the 
htlngar by the river. Mcdlicott s))ells 
bhdngar (Man. of Geol. of India, i. 404). 

BANGT, BAHGHT, &c. s. H. ho- 

hahgl, Mahr. Iningl; 8kt. vi-hangamd, 
and mhahgtkif, 

a. A shoulder-yoke for ciirryiiig 
loads, the yoke or iKiiigy resting on 
the shoulder, while the Toad is aiipor- 
tioned at either end in two eipinl 
weights, and gimerally hung by ct>rd.s. 
The niilkiuauVs yoke is Uie nearest 
approach to a survival of the Uuigv- 
staff in England. Also such a vmc 
with its ]iair of baskets or bo.\es. — 
(See PrrABRAH). 

b. Hence a parcel iiost, carried 
originally in this way, was called 
baagy or dawk-buig7i ^^en when the 

I irimitive mode of transixirt liad long 
Hicoine olMKilete. “A bulgy ]>arcel” 
is a parcel received or sene b« such 
ix»t. 
a.— 

1789.— 

“ But I’ll give them 2000, with Bbaagw 
and Ooo/iee, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and dories,” 

Letlem of Siwtpkia the Second, p. 57. 
1803.— “We take with us inde^, in mx 
baaghya, sufllcient changes of linen.”— 
LdrVa/eniia, i. 67. 

1810.— “Tbe hum-wllak, that is the 
bearer who oairies the baagy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoiso 
the baskets suspended at aeoh end. — llVf- 
iMeusn, K. if. 17823, 
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** I ragi^ld^eight bearm to oury 


my pokakoon. BeridM thooo I had four 
buglij-dicrdan^ moa who are each obliged 
to oanry fo^ pound weight, in ainall 
wooden or tin boxes, oalled pdarrahs .** — 
Travdta'$ aeemmt, Carey, OooSt Old Dayt, 
ii.91.1 


b. — 

c. 1844. — Will forward with this by 
Mi—gy ddi a copy of Capt. Moresby^ 
Survey of the Red Sm.'' — Sir O. Arikttr, in 
Ind. Admin. Lord ElUhhormgk, p. 221. 

1873. — “The officers of hia regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy the young people a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee service 
(got up by dawk bnoghee ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price ." — The True Reformer, 

i. 57. 


BAJfJO, 8. Though this is a West- 
and not £ast>Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1784.— 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild banaliaw*i melancholy 
sound.” — Grainger, iv. 

See also Dameo, for example of banjm, 
[and N.B.h for bailor]. 

BANK8HALL, & a. A ware- 
house. b. The office of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the word i.s still used 
in S. India; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense reco^ised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Noithern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
Calcutta office stands on the 6anAs of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted as having some in- 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. In Java the word has 
a specific application to the open hall 
of audience, supported by wooden 
pillars without walls, which forms 
]iart of every princely residence. The 
word is uaira in Sea Hindustani, in 
the forms (aiisifr, and bangsdl for a 
* store-room ’ (Roebuck). 

BanhhaU is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken im by foreign 
traders in India. Ana its use not 
only by Correa (c. 1661) but by King 
John (1624X with the r^larly-formed 
Portuguese plural of woras in -oi^ shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
PortugcMM. Indeed, Oonm does not 


even explain it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More than one serious eWmology 
has been suggested : — (1). (jrawfurd 
takes it to be the Malay wohl 
defined W him in his Malay Diet, 
thus : *‘(J.) A shed ; a storehouse ; a 
workshop ; a porch ; a covered pas- 
saffe” (see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr Skeat adds that it also means in 
Malay * half-husked paddy,’ and * fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core remains.*] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfiird (“J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, is a coiTuption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Beng. battkasdla, inmi Skt. banik 
or vanik, * trade,’ and odla, ‘a hall.* 
This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Skt. hkditdasdla, %nar. hkan~ 
daidU, Malayal. j^ndiidla, Tam. pandn- 
Kdlai or pandakaaolai, *a storehoiise 
or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
two last is the original word ; the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
IS an argument in its favour ; and the 
substitution of g for d would \ye in 
accordance with a phonetic practice of 
not uncommon occurrence. 


c. 1345. — “For the bandar there is in 
everv island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building, which they call b^auflr [evi- 
dently for hanjandr, i.e. Arabic spoiling for 
hangofdr^ where the Governor . . . cmlects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
them.” — Ibn Baiuta, iv. 120. 

[1520. — “ Collected in his *’ (in 

the Maldives). — Doc. da Torre do Tombo. 
p. 452.] 

1524. — A grant from K. John to the City 
of Ooa, says: “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city is collected 
from the baoacdiu vis. those at which ore 
sold honey, oil, butter, bare U.e. betel), 
spices, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said hacaeis, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
A note says : “Apparently the word should 
be bacofoeo, or banoacaa i , or bangofaes, 
which then signified any place to sell ^ngs, 
but now pailicularly a wooden house. — 
An^iv. Portug. Or., Ease. ii. 43. 

1561.—“ ... in the benga^s, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.” — 
Coma, Len£u, i. 2, 260. 

1610.— The form and use of the word have 
led P. Teixeira into a curious oonfitrion (as 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, he s^s: **h^ muobos gentfles, 

Gambayat^”— whwe the 
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probably repretento Bangaiia, i.e. Baiu^ia 
(bA, de Bofmuz, 18). 

0 . 1610.—** L* factour du Roy chresiien 
des Maldiuas tenoit aa banquanllo oa 
plustost cellier, sur lo bord de la mer en 
fisla de Maid."— PymitI de Laml, ed. 1679, 
i. 65 : [Hak. Soc. i. 85 ; alao we i. 267 J. 

1618. — **The other Hettlement of Yler 
. . . with houses of wood thatched extends 
... to the fields of Tanjoniiacer, where 
there is a i or sentry's house without 

other defense. — Godinko de ATmf/u, 6. 

1628.— **Baiigs^, a shod (or ham), or 
often alao a roof without walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun."— f/a«/ur 
ITiftow, Vocabulariun^ Acc., ins' Graven- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

1784-5.— ‘* Paid the BunltBlULll Merchants 
for the house iwles, country reapers, Acc., 
necessary for housebuilding.” — In Wkeeter^ 
iii. 148. 

1748.—** A little below the town of Wompo 
. . . These pMple (cwaminuiorai) build a house 
for each ship. . . . They are called by us 
bankialll. in these we deposit the rigging 
and yards of the vessel, chests, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard.’.' 
— A Vo^ge to tke M. Indiee in 1747 and 
1748 (1762), p. 294. It ap^rs from this 
book (p. 118) that the place in Canton 
River was known as Bankaall Island. 

1750-52.— ** One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to procure a 
iMMieiUdl, that' is, a great house, con- 
structed of bamboo and mats . . in which 

the stores of the ship are laid up ." — A 
Votjage^ &c., ^ Olof Toreen ... in a .series 
of letters to Dr Linnieus, Transl. by J. H. 
Forster (with Osbeck's Voyage), 1771- 

1783. — *' These people {Chufw, Ac., from 
Indi^ at Achin) ... on their arrival im- 
mediately buila, bv contract with the 
natives, houses of bamboo, like whiit in 
China at Waoipo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient si>ot close to the 
river .” — Furreetf V. Ut Aifrgiii, 41. 

1788. — ‘*BAJiksaiils— Storehouses for de- 
positing ships’ stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting.”— /7id/tta VoctUt. 
(Stookdale). 

1813. — **The East India Comjiany for 
seventy years had a large baAoaul, or 
warehouse, at Minee, for the reception of 
the pepper and sandalwood purchased in 
the dominions of the Mysore Rajah." — 
ForbeHj Or. Mem. iv. 109. 

1817.— ** The bingial or wrndofw is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row 
of pillm, and covered with shii^les, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding .’ Java (2nd ed.), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, as in this pas^e, cor- 
responds to the meaning given in Jan.sz, 
Javanese Diet: **Bax^ial, Vorstelijko 
Zitplaats" (Prince's Sitting-place). 

b.— 

[1614.— **The euatom house or hahlwH 
at JU^patBB."— FWCor, LeUen, ii. 86.] 


1628. — '*And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Cnstom-house, which the 
Persim in their language call lUwifc«al, a 
building of no great siie, with some oMn 
outer porticoes."-/*, della Valle, ii. 465. 

1673.-**. . . Their Bank Belli, or 
Custom House Keys, where they laud, ore 
Two ; but mean, and shut only with ordinaiy 
Gates at Night "-/Vyrr, 27. 

1683. — ‘*I came ashore in Capt. Goyer’s 
Pinnace to ye Bonkiholl, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.”— JETafoer, iJiary, Keb. 2: 
[Hak. Soc. i. 65]. 

1687. — **The Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly ^uest the Honourable President 
and Council would please to grant and 
assign over to the Clorix>ration the petty 
dues of BmnkiaU TolIs."-In Wkeefj^r, i. 20/. 

1727. — ** Above it » the Duii'K Boakahall, 
a Place where their Ships ride when they 
cannot get further up fur the too swift 
Currents.” — A. J/amUton, ii. 6. 

1789. — **And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be placed constantly in view at the 
BonkihaU in the English and country 
languages." — /VfW. agaiamt Slave-Trading in 
/'K/>a-Art/T, ii. 5. 

1878. — *‘The term ‘Banksoll’ has always 
i>een a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
ls>rrowM from the Dutch. The ‘Soil* is 
the Dutch or Danish *Zoll,’ the English 
*Toll.’ The Banksoll was then the place 
on the ' bank ’ whore all tolls or duties were 
levied on landing goods." — Taf(vy^.i Wheeler, 
Ewrlg Record* of H. India, 196. (Quito 
erroneoiu, as already said ; and Xott is not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, n.p. The proviinje 
which forms the western e.xtremity of 
JavH, properly Biintan. [Mr Skeal 
gives Bantnn, CVawfiinl, Ihnitdn.'] It 
Willed an independent kingdom at 
the beginning of the I7tli century, 
and then pitxiuced much pe]>per (no 
longer grownX which caused it to lie 
gi*eatly frequented by European trader.^. 
An English factory was established 
liere in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
when the Dutch succeeded in exjielliiig 
ns as interlopersi 

[1616.— ** They wore all valnod in iny 
invoice at BaatM."— /usfar, Letters, iv. 93. j 

1727.— ** The only Product of Bantam 
is Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, 
that they can export ^ 10,000 Tuns jier 
annum.” — ri. Hamilton, ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, a. According 
to Crawfurd, the dwarf poult^ which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
"not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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vojiunn first found them.” — {Dm, Did. 
S.V. Bantamy. The foUowii^ evidently 
in describes Bantams : 

1686.— “They abo aat obtain oooks aad 
hens esUad loinuu. whieh are the siaa of a 
tiirtl6-doTa» and nave feathered feet; bat 
eo pretty, that I nerer eaw eo pretty a 
bira. 1 brought a oock and hen with me 
as far aa Chaul, and then, eospecUng they 
might be taken from me, .1 gare them to 
the Oapaohin fathers belonring to the Madre 
de Dios.’*— JSo/M, f. 125*, 126. 

1678.— “From Siam are brought hither 
little Ckampore Cooks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, whioh have a strutting 
Chite with them, the truest mettled in the 
Worid."— /Vyer, 116. 

[1708.— “Wilde oocks and hens . . . 
much like the small sort called CAamporet, 
seTeiall of whioh we hare had brought us 
from Gamboja.”— JETefyec, Tiittry, Hak. Soo. 
ii. oocxrxiii. 

This looks as if they came from 

Ohsill^Cq. V.). 

(1) BAKTAN, 8 . a. A Hindu 
triMer, and especially of the Province 
of Guzerat; many of which class have 
for am been settled in Arabian |K>rts 
and known by this name ; but the 
term is often applied by early travellers 
in Western India to ]>ersona of the 
Hindu religion generally. b. In 
Calcutta also it is (or pernaps ratlier 
was) specifically appliea to the native 
brokers attacbra to houses of business, 
or to persons in the employment of 
a private gentleman doing analogous 
duties (now usually called sircar). 

The word was adopted fioiii Vdniya^ 
11 man of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
vdniyo\ and that comes from Skt. 
vrcMt;, *a merchant.’ Tlie terminal 
nasal may l>e a Portuguese addition 
(as in palanquiTij mandarin, Basttein), 
or it may be taken from the i>lurai 
form vdmydn. It is proliable., how- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already in u.se by tlie Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it in precisely the mine form, 
applying it to the Hindus generally ; 
and in tlie poem of Sassui and Panhu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. lOlX we 
have the form fYdniydn. P. vF. 
Vincenzo Maria, who is quoted lielow 
aliMurdly all<»K» that Xhe Portumiese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat 3^- 
naai, because they were always washing 
thenwves *'.... chiamati da Portu* 
ghesi Bagnami, per la frequenza e 
siipentitione, oon quale si lauano piu 


volte il l^rno ” (251k See also Luillier 
below. The men of this class profess 
an extrava^t respect for animal life ; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
trade in Eastern Airica. A K. Forties 
speaks of the medinval WfiaiM at 
tne Court of Anhilwfira as ** equally 
gallant in the field (with Rajputs), 
and wiser in council . . . already 
in profession puritans of ]ience, but 
not yet drained enough of their fiery 
Ksliatri blood .” — (ROs Mdla, i. 240 ; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

Bunyn is the fonn in which vdniya 
^pears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Nilgai, with a different shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indicating a grain- 
dealer. 

1516.—“ There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Kozbuts . . . others are called 
and are merchants and traders.*’— /lar/ioiic, 
51. 

1.552. — “. . . Among whom came cer- 
tain men who ure called of 

the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
Carabaia . . . coming on board the ship 
of Vasco da Oamo, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial image of Our Lady, to which o'lr 
lieople did reverence, th^' also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency. . . ." — 
Harrm, T>ec., I. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

1555.— “We may mention that the in- 
habitants uf Quzerat call the unlielievors 
Bany&ns, whilst the inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan call thorn HindQ ." — Sidi 'A/i Kapuddii. 
in J. As., 1*™ S. ix. 197-8. 

1563.—“ Ji. If the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would bo no such great 
matter in the Baneaues, os you tell me, 
not to eat flesh. And since 1 touch on 
this mattor, tell me, prithee, who are these 
Boneanes . . . who do not eat flesh ? . . . ” 
— Garcia, f. 136. 

1608. — “The Gouernour of the Towne of 
Gamdevtt is a BaanjOIl, and one of those 
kind of people that obserue the Law of 
Pythagoras." — /eoes, in P¥rcha», i. 231. 

[1610. — “Bgmianes." See quotation under 
BANXBHALL, a.] 

1623. — “One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves raaid, 
but who are called, somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Boniaas; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers."- ds/fa Voile, i. 
486-7 ; [and see i. 78 Hak. Soc.]. 

1680.— “A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathea in linnen gormentsL 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture and 
garhe, as I may eay, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate; of a oountenance shy, 
a«d somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a gloied and bashnu familiarity. ... I 
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asked what mauaer of people these were, 
so strangely notable, and notably strange. 
Reply was made that they were Baaiaiia." 
— Zonf, Prfjaee. 

1665.--" In trade these Jtanlani are a 
thousand times worse than the Jews ; more 
expert in nil sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their re- 
venge ." — Tavernier t E. T. ii. 58 ; [ed. Batt^ 
i. 196, and see i. 91]. 

c. 1666.— " Aussi chacun a son Banian 
Hans les Indes, et i1 y a des personnes de 
qualiUS qui leur confient tout ce qu’ils ont 
. . . .’’—Tkeventitf v. 166. This passage 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. — "The inhabitants are called Qui- 
xeratis and Benyaai."— /loMaeNS, 2. 

„ " It is the custom to say that to 

make one Bfgww (so they call the Gentile 
Merchants) you need three Chinese, and to 
make one Chinese throe Hebrews." — P, F. 
Vinreiuo di Maria^ 114. 

1673. — "The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though as contrary in Humour as the Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Ttmo they 
are not so hide-liound, giving their Con-, 
sciences more Soothe, and higgle at no 
Villainy for an Emolument." — iryer, 198. 

1677.— "In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, the Court offer £20 reward to 
any of our servants or soldiers as shall be 
able to speak, write, and translate the 
WsLiiIaii language, and to learn their arith- 
metic."— In Madras Nute* and iSzIt., No. I. 
p. 18. 

1705. — " . . . ceux des premieres castes, 
comme les Balgnaiia ." — LnUtierf 106. 

1813 .—“. . . it will, I believe, be gener- 
ally allowed by those who have dealt much 
with and merchants in the larger 

tiading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima- 
tion."— Furfwr, Or. Af«ts. ii. 466. 

1877.— "Of the Hon/, Banjrmn, or trader- 
caste there are five great families in this 
country."- Burton, Sind Rerinted, ii. 281. 

b.— 

17gl,_“We expect and positively direct 
that if our servants employ Banlana or black 
people under them, th^ snail be accountable 
l6r their rconduct .” — The Court of JJireetora, 
in Long, 254. 

n&i.—** Reaolutiona and Ortfrrr. That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Bawiaii,, or Writer, be 
allowed to any ofBcor, excepting the Com- 
mander-in-C!hief." — Ft. IVifitane Proe., in 
Lang,m, 

1775.— “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundoomar) 
Baaymn to General Clavering, to surround 
the General and us with the Gk>vemor’s 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac- 
quainted with the real sUte of the Govern- 
ment.’— Msanle Clavering, Monmm, and 
/’/tuicuL i'll. ITtV/iass nth April. In Prusda 
JmcMi. 188. 


1780. — "We are informed that the Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
Council . . . on.account of the great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of the Bengalies, chiefly the (tic) 

and Sarcars, as there are scarce any of 
them to be found who does not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Paltanquin, 
and some all four . . . — In //ichy’a Bengal 
OtizeUe, June 24th. 

1783.—" Mr. Hastings’ baanian was, after 
this auction, found possessed of territories 
yielding a rent of £140,000 a year." — Burke, 
on E. /. BW, in Wrxtinga, &c., iii. 

1786. — "The said Warren Hastings did 
permit and suffer his own banyaa or prin- 
cipal black steward, naiped Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms ... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum." — Art. agd, Haatinge, 
Burke, vii. 111. 

„ "A practice has gradually crept 
in arooiw the and other rich 

men of Calcutta, of dressing some of their 
servants . . . nearly in th^e uniform of 
the Honourable (^mptmy's Sepoys and 
Lascars. . . Notification, in Seton Karr, 
i. 122. 

1788. — "Banyan— A Gentoo servant em- 
ployed in the man^ement of commercial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
as the substitute of some great man or black 
merchant ." — Indian Voenhuiary (Stockdale). 

1810. — "The same person frequently was 
to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
known to him, and thus bourne the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banlana 
of Calcutta invariably hold. . . Wiltiam- 
aon, V. M. i. 189. 

1817.— "The European functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secretary." — 
MW, Hid. (ed. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not here accurately interpret the word. 

(2). BANYAN, s. An undershirt, 
originally of muslin, and so called as 
resembling the body garment of the 
Hindus ; out now commonly applied 
to under Ixxly-clothing of elastic cotton, 
w'oollen, or silk web. The following 
quotations illustrate the stages by 
which the word reached its present 
application. And they show that 
our predecessors in India used to 
adopt the native or Bamw costume 
in their hours of ease. C. P. Brown 
defines Buiyan as **a Uam dnmng- 
such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Ihrobably this may ^ve been the 
original use ; but it is never so em- 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672.—" It is likewise ordered that both 
Offieeis and SoolfUen in the Fort dudlf both 
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on erory Bnlbboth Dny, and on arory day 
whan thav axaraiaa, waore Emglitk afpwrd: 
in raapaot tha garba ia moat baooming aa 
Souldiara and oorraapondant to thair praaa- 
aion.” — air W. Larngkariyit SUmiiwg Order, 
in WheeUr, iii. 426. 

1731.— ** Tha Ena^ (aa it provad, for hia 
firat appaaiUnca, baing undraiM and in hia 
banyoa coat, I did not know him) oama cit 
from hia oot, and in a vai^ haughty mannar 
cried out^ ‘None of your diaturbanoe, Oantle- 
men.'” — In Wheeler ^ iii. 109. 

1781.—“ I am an Old Stager in thia 
Countxy, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 17M. . . . Thoae were tha da^ when 
Gentlemen atudied Eaee instead of r'tukion ; 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
met in Bajpjaa Bbirta, Long Dra,wan (q.v.), 
and Conjee (Coogaa) caps ; with a Case Bottle 
of good old Arraok, and a Oouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
» Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
Punch . . . " — Letter from An Old Counlry 
Captain, in India Gazette, Feb. 24th. 

[1773. — In a letter from Horace Walpole 
to the Counteaa of Upper Oasory, dated 
April 30th, 1773 (Canmnahatn'e ed., v. 459) 
he describm a ball at Lord Stanley's, at 
which two of the dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottesley, were dressed “in hantana 
with furs, for winter, cock and hen.” It 
would be interesting to have further details 
of these garments, which were, it may be 
hofted, different from the modem Banyan.] 

1810. — “ ... an undershirt, commonly 
called a banian.” — WiUiameon, V,M. i. 19. 

(3) BANYAN, s. See BANYAN- 
TBEE. 

BANYAN-DAY, s. This i.s sea- 
slang for a jour nvaigTe, or a day on 
tvhi% no ration of meat was allowed ; 
when (as one of our quotatioiLS alK)ye 

presses it) the crew had “ to observe 
tile Law of Pythagoras.” 

1690.— “Of this {KUrhertf or Kedgeree, 
<l.v.) the European Sailors feed in these par^a 
once or twice a Week, and are forced at 
those times to a P^an Abstinence from 
Hesb, which creates in them a perfect Dis- 
like and utter Detestation to those 
Dayi, as they commonly call them.” — 
Onngton, 310, 311. 

BANYAN-FIGHT, 8. Thus: 

1690. — “This T(^ue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-F^t, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed.” — OninQton, 275. Sir 
6. Krdwood tells us that this is a phrase 
still current in Bombay. 


the *^Boturgade” of Bernier (ed. Cbn- 
itabU, p. 309).] The name appears to 
have y^n first bestowed popubwly on 
a famous tree of this species growing 
near Gombroon (n.v.), under which the 
Banyans or Hinau traders settled at 
that port^ had built a little pagoda. 
So si^s Tavernier below. Tliis 
original Banyan-tne ia described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valentijn (v. 202). P. della VaUe^s 
account (1622) is extremely interestino, 
but too long for quotation. He calls 
it by the Persian name, Idl. The tree 
still stood, within half a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who ouotes TickelPs 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEEB 
BUEB.] 


c. A.D. 70. — “First and foremost, there is 
a Fig-tree there (in India) which boareth 
very small and slender ftgges. The propeitie 
of mis Tree, is to plant and set it selfo with- 
out mans helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie annos, and the lowest water-boughes 
underneath, do bend so downeward to the 
very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lie upon it: whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a new Spring round about the 
Mother-tree: so as these braunches, thus 
growing, seeme like a tmile or border of 
arbours mast curiously and ortifiuially roado,” 
Ac,— /■*/»>«« Sat. Eietorie, by Phitenwn 
Holland, i. 360. 

1624.- 

“ . . . The goodly bole being got 
To certain cubits’ height, from every side 
The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh. 

Spring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer, 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 
A numerous troop.” 

Ben JoneoN, Se/)tu»f'e Triuwfd,. 

c. 1650.— “Get Arbre estoit de mSme 
espece que celuy qui est a une lieue du 
Bander, et qui passe pour une mervoille ; 
mais dans les Inaes il y en a quantity. Les 
Persans I’appellent les Portugais Arber 
de Rey$, et les Francais TArlm dM Baili- 
UM ; parce quo les Banianos ont fait b&tir 
dessous une Pagode avec un carvanaera 
aooompagn6 de { iluuieurs |ietits ^tangs pour 
so laver.^’— ratvraisr, V. de Pene, liv. v. 
ch. 23. [Also see ed. BaJU, ii. 198.] 


c. 16.50. — “ Near to the City of. Orrnue was 
a Hatitiiaiia treCk bei^ the only tree that 
grew in the Island.”— Tuwraifr, Eng. Tr. i. 


BANYAN-TBBB, also elliptically 
TUny asi, 8. The Indian Fig-Tree 
{Ficus IndicOf or Ficus bsugaUnns^ L.)^ 
called in H. bar [or bargnt, the Utter 


e. 1666.— “Nous vimes k cent on oent 
oinquanta pea de ce jardin, I’arbre Ifar dans 
touta eon etenduS. On Tappelle ausM Ber, 
•t aifegri dee Baniin^ et arbrs dee rmclmes 

. . . FUiUNot; V. 7A 
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Grow np huge etene ageiu, whidi ehooi- 
ingfM 

In maMy brenohee, theee min deamtdi 

Their drooping hemda, talfe labyrinth 

Of root and stem and wmnch oominingling, 
fonne 

A groat cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood.'* 

The Bnayaa T^ne, a Poem. 

1865.— ** A familv tends to multiply fami- 
lies around it, till ft becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the hniiyu tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its own offinring.”— 
Aflndmnan, trimUivt Maniagtt 269. 

1878.—**. . . des soutenus par 

dee racines aSriennes et dont les brammee 
tombantes engendrent en tonchant terre des 
sujets nouTeauz."— /fss. de» Deux 
Oct. 16^ p. 8S2. 

BASABINHA. a Tlie H. name of 
the wideh^reaa Cermu IVaUiehii^ 
Cuvier. Thia H. name (*12-liom’) 
is no doubt taken from the number 
of tines being approximately twelve. 
The name is also implied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Aueervug DuvaveeUii, 
or Steamp-Veer. [See Blanfordf Mamm. 
638 uqq.]. 

[1875.—**! know of no flesh equal to that 
of the ibex; and the sam, a spedes of 
pgantic antelopo of Chinese Tibet, with the 
HUTarsingh, a red deer of Kaslimir, are 
nearly ooually good." — ir/fsoa. Abode qf 
<Snoio, 91 .J 

[BABBEB’S BBIDOE, n.p. This 
is a curious native corniption of an 
English name. The bridge in Madras, 
known as Barber^s Bridge, was built bv 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the nativeainto dmAufon, 
and in course of time the name diiifriifon 
was identified with the Tamil ambattan^ 
*1>ar1jer,’ and so it came 1)e called 
barbells Bridge, — See Le Fanu^ Man. 
of the Salem Ih'st. ii. 169, note.] 

BABBIOAN, s. This term of 
mediseval fortification is derived by 
Littre, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
barbakh^ which means a sewer-pipe or 
water-pipe. And orie of the meanings 
riven by Littrd is, “une ouverture 
longue et ^troite pour Pdcoulement 
des eaux.” Apart from the ponible, 
but untraced, nistory which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
proliable, considering the usual mean- 
ing of the word as *an outwork before 
a gate.* that it is from Ar. P. bdb-khdnaj 
* gate-Aouse.’ This etymolc^ was sug- 
gested in print about 60 yean ago by one 


of the present writers^* and ooniirmed 
to his mind some yean later, when in 
sroing through the native town of 
Cawnpore, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new donble-towerM 
gateway, or mt^hou^ on Uie face 
of which was the inscription in Pernau 
characten: Bdb^Khdtia-i-MeJkomaud 
Bakhsh,” or whatever was his name, 
i.e. **The BarUeaa of Mohammed 
BakhJi” [The N.E.D. suggests P. 
iartar-khdnak, * house on the wall,* 
it being difficult to derive the Romanic 
forms in bar- from bdh-khdnaA 
The editor of the Ghron. of James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
barhaeatia in Spain means a second, 
outermost and lower wall ; t.c. a fausse- 
biaye. And this agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the definition in 
Cobarruvias; but not at all with 
Joinville’s use, nor with Y.-le-Duc’s 
explanation. 

c. 1250. — **Tnii la boron . . a'ooorderont 
quaanuntartra . . . f Slat Tan une foiiaraaa 

? [ui fust bien gomie da gant, si qui sa li Tor 
aaoiant soillias . . call tore fust ainsi coma 
baxbacaiie (orig. *fntan antemumfe*) da 
rosta."— Tha Med. Fr. tr. of ITtYftain qf 
Tyre, ad. Paul Parie, i. 158. 

c. 1270.— . . on condition of his at onoa 
putting mo in posBession of the albarrana 
tower . . . and should besides make his 
Saracens construct a barbacana round tha 
tower." — Jamee of Aragon, as above. 

1300.—** Pour re^uerre sa gent plus sauva- 
ment, fist le roys faira une barbaquana da- 
vant la pont qui estoit antre nos dous os, an 
tel maniera qua Ton pooit entrar de dous pars 
en la barbiuiuaiie h chaval." — JoinvUle, 

p. 162. 

1552. — '*Louran^ de Brito ordered an 
I intranchment of great strength to bo dug, in 
I tha fashion of a barbican (barbaofi) outside 
I the wall of the fort ... oh account of a well, 
a stone-cast distant. . . " — Jiarros, II. i. 5. 

o. 1870 . — ** Barhacane. Defense extdrieure 
prot^eant une entree, et permettant da 
rtfunir un asses grand nomnre d’hommes 
pour disposer des sorties ou prottfger uno 
retraite.^ — VioUH-U-Dnc, H. d'une Forte- 
reate, 361. 

BABB1EB8, a. Tliia is a term 
whicli was formerly very current in 
the East, as the name of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned by exposure 
I to chilla It began with numbness 
and imperfect command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
I the muscles of the neck and power of 

• 111 a Olosaaiw of Militory Tsrms, appended to 
MuSSfm£ry,^^SLt^, ^kwood, ISftl. 
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aitieulation, and often followed )>y 
loM of appotite, einaoiatiou, and death. 
It haa often been identified with Bevi- 
boi, and medical opinion seeiiui to 
have come back to the view that the 
two are fomu of one disorder, thoimh 
this was not admitted by some older 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
Uie most frequent subjecta of barhien 
were Europ^ns of the lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in tlie open air, must be contrasted 
with the general experience that btri- 
hiri rarefy attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1678.—" Whence followa Fluxes, Dropsy, 
floDiTT, BarUers (which is an enerrating 
(sic) the whole 'Boay. beiiw neither able to 
OM hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant 
and Pntrid FererB.^' — 68. 

1690.— "Another Distemper with which 
the Europeana are aometiines afilioted, ii 
■ “ ‘ Mr a depriration of the Vs< 


and AotiTity of their Limba, whereby they 
am renderea unable to more either Hand or 
Foot'*— Oeta^f^ 860. 

1765.— (If the land wind blow on a person 
eleepiag) " the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of •the BaiMars (as it is called in this 
eountry), that is, a total depriration of the 
nsi of the limbs.”— /set, 77. 

[o. 1767. — " There was a diaeeae common to 
the lower dass of Europeans, called the 
Baibora, a species of palsy, owing to ex- 
poaure to the land winds after a fit of in- 
ioahmtion.” — In Cbrey, Good 0!d Days, 
a 966.] 

1768.— "The barblan, a species of palsy, 
ie a disease most frequent in India. It dis- 
trsases chiedy the lower class erf Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequently 
sleep in the open air, expoM to the land 
win^” — Lind on Dimua q/ Hot Climatei, 
260. (See BEBIBEBl.) 

BABOANT, BBAOAinr, H. bdra- 
tell. The name of a amall silver coin 
current in W. India £ the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Ckia, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reu (then 
about 6^.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old ^stem of coin^-nomenclature. 
Kdta is an old Indian woi^ perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating ^ of ^ 
of k or l-64th p art. It was applied 
to uie JiL MO JBETOL) or 64tn i»rt 
of the medimvgl Delhi silver kum — 
this latter ooin being the prototype 
in weight and petition of the RuMe, 
as the Mil themore was of the modem 
An^Indiaa ( iw l-64th of 


Rupee). There were in the currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1894-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts bf the fanha, 
DohdnUy ShaAi-kdnUf Hdtht^kdnU^ Dwlz- 
da~kdniL and Shdnisdarhaniat represent- 
it^, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, & 8w 12, and 16 kdnb or 
jitali. (See E. Paihan King* 

of DeJhi^ pp. 218-219.) Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Sh&h, Mohammed's son and successor 
(see Id, 276 »eqq. and quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these tenns 
long survived, e.g, do-kdni in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present case the 
bdrakdnl or 12 kdnv, a vernacular form 
of the dwdtdorkdni of Mohammed 
Tughlak. 

1330. — "Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
tamkoM and silver tanJeaa (Tanga), thatkrgdtKU 
and rfM-pdnb, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tdrikki- Firoz-t^Akit in EUioL 
iii. 240-241. 

0 . 1360— "Saltan F(n» issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanLu 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 26, 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6 , and one yUa/, known as 
chiMal-o-hojid-gttnlf hiil-O'panjgitnlt 
chaKdr-gdnly diodzdak-gdni, dak-gdnl^ haslU- 
and 3 ^- jUaf." — Ib*'d. 

1510. — Bazganjm, in quotation from 
Correa under Pardao. 

16.54. — "B as tamgait brancas que se rece- 
bem dos foros, aSo cie 4 bargUlis a tatnga^ 
e de 24 leaes o bargany. . t.e. " And the 
white tangos that are received in payment of 
land revenues are at the rate of 4 baiganis 
to the Cdhpo, and of 24 leaU to the bargany.” 
— A. ATknct, in Subsidwst p. 31. 

„ ** SUU/ewuMt of tht RevenHfts vahichthf. 

King our Lord fudds in the leland and City 
of GttOU, 

" Item — The . Islands of Ti^ry^ and 
Divart and that of Ckot'do, and Jo/Utot all of 
them, pay in land revenue (de foro) accord- 
ing to ancient custom 36,474 white tanguae. 
3 barguanli, and 21 /eab, at the tale of 3 
borguanla to Uie fangMa and 24 leal* to the 
baignanlin, the same thing os 24 batarneo*, 
amounting to 14,006 pardao*t 1 Miigica and 
47 leaiSf making 4,201,916 | mi. The Isle of 
Tlqoary (Balactia) is the largest, and on it 
sUmds the city of Guoa ; the others are much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being all 
contiguoiiB, only separated by , rivers.”— 
Botm, Tomboi ibid, pp. 46-7. 

1684.— "Tliey vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for ooala, wom, 
lime and snob like^ at eo many bngUBiBM, 
aeoonntingM taMmehte tar 000 bragamiae. 
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alboit tliera b no nidi monoy ttompod.**— 
JUmL in BmiL ii. 411 ; (bat it b copied 
from (7. BtUbCt lUKbn, f. 7lv). 

BABOBEB» s. H. from P. bff^lr. 
A trooper of irrcmilar cavalry who b 
not the owner of hb troop horse ‘and 
arms (as b the normal practice (see 
BTTAAPABX ^ either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native 
(»fficer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and receives the 
man’s full pay, allowing him a re- 
duced ratcL or has hb horse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word properly means ‘a load-taker,’ 
*a baggage horse.’ The transfer of 
use b not quite clear. [** According 
to a man’s reputation or connecUoniL 
or the number of hb followers, would 
Ite the rank (fnafuab) assigned to him. 
Ah a rule, his followers brought their 
ou'n horses and other ^uipment ; 
but sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra horses^ and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
them. When thb was the case, the 
man riding hb own horse was called, 
ill later parlance, a sUa^dOr (literally, 
*e(iumment-holder’), and one riding 
Homebody else’s horse was a bfrair 
(‘burden-taker’).”— TT. /nans, Tha 
Army of the Indian Moghvle, J.RA,.S, 
July 1896, p. 539.] 

1844. — ** If the man again has not the coah 
to purchase a hone, he rides one belonging 
to a native offlcer, or to some privileged 
person, and beoomee what b wled nb 
haigear . . . "—Caicutta Jta., vol ii. p. 67. 

BABKIWCbDKRR, s. The popular 
name of a small species of deer 
(Cervulfu auretu, Jerdon) called in H. 
kdkary and in Nepal ratvfdy also called 
Bib/aeed^Deerj and in Bom^y Baikree. 
Its common name b from its call, 
which is a kind of short bark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and may 
Ite heard in the jungles which it 
freq^ pca^ ^both by miy and by night 

[1873. — “I caught the cry of a little 

BABODA,ii.p. Usually called by 
the Dutch and older English writers 
Broiera; pixqier name according to 
the Imp, OaiuUmt Wadodra; a large 
city of Gttserat) which has bm since 
1732 the capitsl of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikwftrs. (See 
OVIOOWAB). 

1662.-In Barros, “Gidade de Baiadar," 
IV. Vi. A 

1666.— “In a few days we arrived at 
Baraj; some days after at Balondra, and 
then took the road towards C!Kasij»b (read 
Ckampan^l),”—Sidl*An,p.n, 

liXW.— “Thatcity (Champanel) may be a 
day's journey from Debenasra or Baiodar, 
which we commonly call Vadoia."*— Gmls, 
IV. b. 6. 

[1814. — “We are to go to Amadavar, 
Cambaia and Brotthera.^'— /'ssbr, LeUen^ 
ii.218; aboseeiv. 197.] 

1688.—“ la viUe de Bredra est sitnds dans 
nne plaine sablonneuse, ear la petite riviere 
de Wtueet^ a trente Cn§f on qninie liettes de 
Braiaehea,**--‘MaMdeUtc, 180. 

1818.— Brodsra, in Forks, Or. Mem., Ui. 
268; [2nded.ii.282,889]. 

1867.— “The town of Bsroda, originally 
Barpain (or a bar leaf, t.a leaf oi the 
IVctu imdiat, in diape), was the first large 
city I had seen." — AvUh. ef LetfeUak, 88. 

BAB08, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
^idP export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
place. [The name in standard Msl^ 
IS, acooraing to Mr Skeat, Bsrus.] it 
b perhaps identical with the PanpBr 
or Fanffir of the Middle Ages, which 
save its name to the FaneSri camphor 
Famous among Oriental ' writers, ana 
which by the perpetuation of a mis- 
reading is often styled Kai^ri camphor, 
&c. (See GAMPHOB* and Mono Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 286 teaq.) The place 
b called Baxiowse in the E. I. Colonial 
Papere, ii. 62, 163. 

1727.— “Bam b the next place that 
abonnds in Gold, Camphire, ana Bensoin, 
but admits of no foreign CSommeroe."— A. 
HamilUm, ii. 118. 

BABBAOKPOBE, nj>. The aux- 
iliary Cantonment of Calcutta, from 
which it is 15 m. distant, establbhed 
in 1772. Here also b the countir 
residence of the Govemor-Qeneral, 
built by Lord Minto, and much 
frequentira in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was estal>- 
Ibhed. The name b a hybrid. 
(See AGHAHOOK). 

BABBAMUHUL, n.p. H. Bfra- 
ma^aU, 'Twelve estates’; an old 
derignation of a large part of what 
b now the district of Sslem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifies- 
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taon of the Twdve EBtatoe la not 
free from difficulty ; [see a full note 
in Lt Man, of Salem, L Q3, 

“Wl- 

lan.— "IteBuwnlMlcDdDiiidMwu 

pieoed under the Govemment of Budme ; 
but owing to the defleiency in that Prerf> 
deney of dril aenrunte pooMMing e com* 
potent knowledge of the netiTe Uu^fuegee, 
end to the uMutwfnntory nuuiner in whioh 
the retenue edniniatratMm of the older 
nnwaarioni of the Gompeny under the 
HediM Preeideney bed oem oondooted, 
Lord ComwulUe lUMred to employ militery 
oAoen for a time in the management of 
the Baiumahl/'—ilfivefciid; i/cM. Sir T. 
Jimero, zzxriii. 

BASHAW, 8. The old form of 
what we now call patha, the former 
lieiim taken from hMA, the Ar. form 
of the word, which ia itaelf generally 
bdieved to be a corruption of the 
P. jMidtihtfA Of thia the drat part 
ia BkL pofia, Zend. pa«fu^ Old P. 
pofi, *a lord or niaater* fcomp.. 
Gr. dcwranft). Peekah, indeed, for 
‘Governor ’ ^ mittural) 
ocean in I. Kingi x. lA if. Citron, 
ix. 14, and in baniel iii. 8, Z, 87. 
Pni, Hax Mdller notioea thia^ but it 
would aeem merely aa a curious 

1864.— “Hujuamodi Baaaaniin aermooi- 
boa leliquorom Turamim aennonea oon- 
gniebant.*'-J6iiifo7. Spiat. ii. (p. 184). 


BASIV, a H. bsean, Peaae-meal, 
generally made of Qnin (a. v.) and 
used, aometimea mixed witn ground 
oran^peel or other aromatic aub- 
atance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

[1889L — “The attandanta praaent flnt the 
powdered peaa, called basniL which anawera 
the porpoae of ao^”— ifra. Mear Hama Ali, 
OUenatiiomMt i. 828.] 

BA88AD0BS, n.p. A town upoit 
the island of ITItAm in the Persian Gralf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The' place was craed 
to the British Crown in 1817, ^l^ough 
the claim now seems dormant. Ine 
permission for the Englisli to occupy 
the place as a natm station was 
grantra by Saiyyid Sultan bin Ahmad 
of ’Omftn, a1x>iit the end of the 18th 
centui^ ; but it was not actually 
occupied by us till 1821, from which 
time it wm the depdt of our Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
retd form of the name ia, accordi^ to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated map (in H, 
of ImdnM, Ac. of Omdn), BOAdA, 

1878.— ** At noon we came to Basaatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portugala, fronting 
CSongo.*’-PVyer, 320. 

BA88AN, a H. hdtan, *a dinner- 
plate’; from Port haaa {Panjah N, 
AQ.ii. 117). 


1684.— 

‘•diwat kiy ai Barbery sad my portly 


Markon, TarAmrkma like Great, 
^8tFart,iiLl. 

e.’1600.— **FiUua alter Oamania, VRshanis 
fmter,aUnmiioahabetin Annalibaatitulum, 
quam Alia bMsa: quod kune vocabulum 
TbiuiB oaput dgniicat ” — L m a eiaw tuM^ An- 
min SeUamnaa OAmaruiaram, ed. 1660, 
p. 408. Thia etymology oonnecting bUkA 
wHh the Tuil^ MS, ‘head,* must be 


e. 1816.— "Un Baanba estoit venu en aa 
Oour poor luy randra oompte du tiibut qa*il 
lay apportolt ; mala fl fat neuf moia entran 
h anendre quo oaluy qui a la ohaige • . . 
•ttt la tamps etUloiairdeleeompter. . .** 
d» Lena (of the Great Mcgul), it 


17Q8l— ** . . . The most notorious lidaa- 
tiee we hare aufferad from the Anha of 
Musoat^ and the Baahaw of Judda.**- In 
im«fw,iL7. 


17a7.-“It (Bagdad) ia now a piodVoas 
oMtheSeatof aBipMiV. . . . 
S BkSm of tearu, GbaM^ ^ 

(tha aaaloBt Ninevih) am saboedkmta to 
ldm.”-A.BMIIoa,i.78. 


BAB8EIH, n.p. Tliia is a uoitui>- 
tion of three entirely different names, 
and ia applied to varioua places remote 
from ea^ other. 

(1) fFatdi, an old wrt on the coast, 
80 m. north of Bomray. called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertnwed, 
(e^. Parrot, L ix. 1^ 

o. 1666.— **l>opo Daman si trona Baaain 
eon molte ville . . . ne df questa altro ai 
oaua ofae rU, fmmenti, e molto Ikmame.**— 
Omre di Fmeriei in /foauemb, iii. 887«. 

1766.— ** Bandar BaooaL"— ifaraf-i-AA- 
aiadi; Bird's tr., 126. 

1781.— “General Goddard aftar having 
takra the fortrem of Basal, whfoh la one of 
the strongest and moat important fortremas 
under the Mahratta power. . . .**— 
JfiitatdcrM, iii. 827. 

(8) A town and port on the river 
whM fonna the westenunost ddtiFann 
of the Inwadi in the Provinoe of 
Pegu. The Burmeae name Bht liB tli, 
wan acooidiim to Prof. Fordiaiiimer, 
• cumgeL made by tha Burmeae eon- 
querar Alompia, from tha lormer 
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name Ktdkmn («.«. whidi waa 

a native corruption of the old name 
Kumma (see CNMUmr). We cannot 
explain toe old Europwn corruption 
Ptnum. [It has lieen supposed that 
the name represents the Betynga of 
Ptolemy (O^og, ii. 4 ; see M^Crmdle in 
Ind. Ant xiii. 372) ; but (ibid. xxii. 20) 
Col. Temple denies this on the grouna 
that the name Baasain does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the same authority (ibid. xxii. lO^ 
the modem Burmese name is Patheng, 
by ordinary phonetics used for PiUJung, 
and spelt Pumn or Pusim. He dis- 
]iutes the statement tliat the change of 
name was made by Alatingp’aya or 
Alompra. The Talaing pronunciation 
of the name is Peuem or Paaim^ accord- 
ing to dialect.] 

[1781. — “ Intanto piadtitto era alia Ccngre- 
ffasioiie di Propagando che il Regno di Ara 
xoflM allora oolurato nella fede da* Saoerdoti 
eeoolari di ena Gongregacione, e a' noBlji 
deetino li Regni di Battiam, Martaban, o 
Pegu."— Qatna/, PetxaiOf 23. 

[1801. — ** An ineffectual attempt was made 
to repo—em and defend Bassien bv the late 
Chekey or lieutenant."— J/irinbn, 16.] 

The form Psnalm occurs in Datrympltt 
<1750) <CV. Repai.^ i. 127 and pomia). 

(3) Baaim, or properly Wdaim; an 
old tovm in Berar, the chief plo^ of 
the district so-called. [See Berox 
Oazdt. 176.] 

BATABA, 8. This is a term ap- 
plied to divinities in old Javanese in- 
scriptions, &G., the use of which was 
spread over the Archipelago. It was 
regarded by W. von Humboldt as 
taken from the Skt. awUdra (see 
AVATAR) ; but this derivation is now 
rejected. The word is used among 
R. C. Christians in the Philippines 
now as synonymous with * God ^ ; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus (Bluwr 
entni^ Vocabular). [Mr. Skeat (Malay 
Magic, 86 aeqq.) discusses the or^n of 
the word, and prefers tlie derivation 
given by Favre and Wilkin, Skt 
chattdaoi ' lord.* A full account of the 
*'PAaaa, or Sea Dyak gods,** by Arch- 
deacon J. Perham, will lie found in 
Both, Kativaa of Saxawak, I. 168 ssjigf.] 

BATAVIA, n.p. Tlie famous 
capital of the Dutch uoss^ons in 
the Indies ; occupying the site of the 
old city M Jakatra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


the present Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the 
Preanger Regencies. 

1619.— ** On the day of the capture of 
Jakatn^ 30th May 1619, it was oertainly 
time and place to speak of the Oovemor- 
General's dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.”— 
Vale$Uijnt iv. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
New Hoom, from his own birth-place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649.—** While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was prettv to consider 
what the Duirh made me pay for his Funeral." 
— Tavernier (B.T.), i. 203. 

BATCUL, BATOOLE, BATE- 
OALA, &c.. n.p. Bhaikai. A place 
often named in the older narratives. 
It is on the coast of Canara, just S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13^ 69', and is not to lie confounded 
(as it has been) with BEITCTJL. 

1328. — ** . . . there is also the King of 
lutigitle-, but he is of the Saracens."- 
AV/or Jordanutf p. 41. 

1510.— The **BathMala, a very noble city 
of India," of Varthema (119), mough mis- 
placed, must we think be this place and not 
Mtcnl. 

1548.— **Trelado (i.e. * Copy ’) do Oontrato 
que o Gouemador Gracia de Saa f es com a 
Kaynha de Batecalaa nor nio aver Reey e 
elareger o Reeyno."--ln S. BotelKOf Totmnt^ 
242. 

1699.—** . . . part is subject to the <)oeene 
of Batioola, who selleth great store of pepper 
to the Poitugals, at a towne called Onor. . ." 
— iKr Fulle Oreville to Sir Fr. Walsingham, 
in Bruce’s Annale^ i. 125. 

1618.— ** The ftft of March we anchored at 
shooting three Peaces to give 
notice of our^ arriuml. . . " — Wm. Here, in 
PwreJuu. L 657. See also Sainshwy, ii. 
p. 374. 

[1624.—** We had the wind still oontraij, 
and having sail’d three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Bocki 
of Batl0idA.’'->P. deUa Valle, Hak. Soo. ii. 
890.] 

1727.— “The next Sea-port, to the South- 
ward of Onoar, is Batacola, which has the 
reaiigia of a very large dty. . . .**-=31; 
BaAs/km, i. 282. 

[1785.— **ByU Ktel.” See quotation 
under DHOW.] 

BATEL, BATELO, BOTELLA.,8. 

A sort of boat used in Western IndiiL 
Sind, and BengEtL Port. haUB, a word 
trhicn .occurs in the BofMrs da V. da 
Gama, 91 [cf. FATTBLLOj. 
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[16M. — ** About four or hundrod 
iKNiaii bunt down with a greut number of 
their Bettlloi, Boms and bMte.' — 

Diary, Hak. See. ii. fi6.] 


1888.-“ The Botella max bo domribed 
M a Dow in miniature. . . It hae invariably 
a equare flat stem, and a long grab>like 
beaa.*' — Vanpelf, in Trunt, Bo, Qtog. -Soe. 

viL 96. 

1867.— “A Sindhi batUla, called Rak- 
tMClL under the Tindal Kaaim, laden with 
diT neh, was about to proc e ed to Bombay.** 
— 347. See also BarUra, And 
”--—(1877), 32, 88. 


[1900.— ** The Sheikh hae eorne fine war- 
veeeela, called batUa." — Ben/, Smitkera 
AnMa, 8.] 


BARA, 8. Two different words 
are thus expressed in Anglo-Indian 
colloQuial, and in a manner con- 
founaed. 

a, H. bhata or hhdtd: an extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds ; 
also subsistence money to witnesses, 
prisoners, and the like. Military Batta, 
oripinally an occasional allowance as 
denned, grew to be a constant addition 
to the pay of officers in India, and 
oonstitiitea the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over E^liw military emolu- 
ments. The question of the right to haUa 
on several occasions created gmt agita- 
tion amoim the officers of tne Indian 
arm^, ana the measure of economy 
camra out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Qovemor-Qeneral (O. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29tli November 
1828) in the reduction of full botto to 
half baUOf in the allowances received 
by all re^mental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore. Dumdum, Berhainpore, and Dina- 
pore) caused an enduring bitterness 
agai^ that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, bu<^ 
aa hhdt, thantdf ‘advances made to 
plon^men without interest,* and 
Mofm, Moaftf, ‘ploughmen’s wages in 
kind,’ with which L it is possibly con- 
neetM. It has also been sn^jested, 
without much probability, that » may 
be allied to bohaf, ‘much, excessL’ an 
idea enteriim into ue meaning of noth 
a and h. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced by 


the existence of the Europj^ military 
term hdi or bdt-mmeu, ^e latter is 
from bdt, ‘a pack-saadle,’ [Late lAt. 
badum\ and implies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
be seen that one writer below seems 
to confound the two words. 

b. H. baiM and bOtM: agio, or 
difference iii exchange," discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 
We may notice that Sir H. Elliot aoe.H 
not recognize an absolute separation 
between the two senses of Batta. His 
definition nins thus: “Difference of 
exchange ; anything extra ; an extra 
allowance ; discount on uncurrent, or 
riiort-wei^t coins ; usually called 
&itta. word has been supposed 
to ^ a corruption of Bharta, increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more ususdly applied to discount than 
to premium.”-^Bttpp. Olou, ii. 41.) 
[Platts, on the otner hand, distinguishes 
the two words — Battay SkL vnitoy 
‘turned,’ or varfa, ‘livelihood’ — “Ex- 
change, discount, difference of ex- 
change, deduction, ftc.,” and Bhatta, 
Skt bhakia ‘allotted,’— “advances to 
ploughmen without interest; plougli- 
marva wages in kind.”! It will be 
seen that we have early Portuguese 
instances of the word apparently in 
both senses. 

The most probable explanation is 
that the word (and I may add, the 
thing) originated in the Portuguese 
practice, and in the use of the Canarese 
word bhaUOy Mahr, bkdi, ‘rice* in ‘the 
husk,* called by the Portuguese baU 
and haia, for a maintenance allowance. 

The word butty, for what is more 
generally called paddy, is or was 
commonly used by the English also 
in S. and W. India (see Linachoten, 
Luetna and Fryer quoM a.v. Faddy, 
and Wileon'e Ohuary, &v. BhaUa). 

The practice of giving a special 
allowance fbr maitttfiMttto oegan from 
a yetj early date in the Indian history 
of the Portugue^ and it evidently 
became a recognise augmentation of 
pay, corresponoing closely to our batta, 
whilst the quotation from Botelho 
bdow ahows also that bata and imuiri* 
mmto were used, more or leas inter- 
changeably, for this allowance. 
corresponaence with our An^^Indian 
batta went very far, and a case singu- 
larly parallel to the discontent raiM 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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of fuU-ftoMa to half-fto/to is spoken 
of by Correa (iv. 866). The matUi- 
fMfnIto had been paid all the year 
round, but the Governor, Martin I 
Afonso de Soiis^ in 1642, ** desiring,” I 
says the historiali, way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
the people and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future the 
monttmento should be pai d only dur- 
ing the 6 months of winter (t.e. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 
on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they were on board 
the cruisers, and received rations. 
This created great bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that .entertained with r^rd to 
Lord W. Bentinck and Sir John 
Malcolm, in 1829. Correa’s utterance, 
iust quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower down he adds: *'And 
thus he took away from the troops 
the half of their •marUvm^nto (half 
iJieir baUa, in factX and whether he 
did well or ill in that, he’ll find in 
the next world.”-><See also %bid.p. 480). 

The following quotations ilTustrate 
the Portuguese practice from an early 
date : 

1502. — “ The Captain-major . . . between 
officers and men-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
Cochin), to whom the factor was to give 
thSir ^y, and every month a cnuodo of 
mantimaUOf and to the officers when on 
service 2 crutadon. . . Cbrred, i. 328. 

1507. — (In establishing the settlement at 
Mocambique) ** And the Captains took 
counsel among themselves, and from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
enuado a month for etanf tmenfp, with which 
the men greatly refreshed them^ves. . . 

— /Mtf. 786. 

1511. — “All the people who served in 
Malaoa, whether by sea or by land, were 
paid their pay for six months in advance, 
and also recmved monthly two eruadot of 
maniimentOt cash in hana” («.#. they had 
doubU lotta).^Jlnd. ii. 267. 


1648.—“ And for 2fanut (see FABA8H) 
2 pardaos a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bate.” . . A Botatko,^ I^mboTw. 
The editor tl^ks this is for bate, i.s. paddy. 
But even if so it is need ezaotl j like batta 
or maintenaaoe money. A following entry 
hosz “To the oonstable 88,980 reis a year, 
in whieh is oomprised maintenanoe (sianfi- 
iNcato).** 

1664.— An example of bataa for rioe will 
be found S.V.MO 6 SU. 

Tha foUowing quotation shows ha B m 
(or ftaffip) used at Madras in a way 


that also indicates the original identity 
of boffy, ‘rice,’ and Mktta, ‘extm 
allowance’ : — 

1680.— “The Peonn and Tarryarr (see 
TAUAB) sent in quest of two soldiers 
who had deserted from the garrison re- 
turned with answer that they could not, 
light of them, whereupon the Peons wore 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again, and 6nod 
each one month's p^, and to repay the 
money paid them for Battoa. . . — Ft. i<t. 

Oeo. Cotitn., Feb. 10. In Notea and ExU. 
No. iii. p. S. 

1707.—“. . . that they would allow Batta 
or subsistence money to all that should 
desert us."— In Wheeiert ii. 63. 

1765. — “ . . . orders were aooordingly 
issued . . . that on the lat January, 1766, 
the double batta should cease. . . ." — 
Cktraedotra Clivet iv. 160. 

1789.—“. . . batta, or as it is termed 
in England, hdt and forage money, which 
is here, in the field, almost douDle the 
peace allowance.”— Afwaro's Narratiaty p. 97. 

1799. — “He would rather live on half- 
pay, in a garrison that could boast of a 
fives court, than vegetate on fdl batta, 
where there was none."— ZtA of Pir T. 
Munro, i. 227. 

The following show's Batty used for 
rice in Bombay : 

[1813.— Rice, or batty, is sown in June." 
—Fvrlea, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 23.] 

1829.—“ To the Editor of the Bengal Uw- 
Ivu-K.— Sir, — Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on ktUf batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the 
(^een of Wirtemberg ; or will Ao/^-moum- 
ing be considered sufficient for them?"— 
Letter in above, dated 15th April 1829. 

1857.— “Ibey have made me a K.C.B< 
I may confess to you that I would much 
rather have got a year's batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner .” — Sir Hope Orant^ in Ineidonta 
of tke Sepoy War. 

b.~ 

1564.— “And gold, if of 10 maiea or 2i 
carato. is worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 fNofrs, 9 cruzados ; and aooording to 
whatever the matea may be it is valued; 
but moreover it has its batao, «.c. ite shrof- 
fage {^armfdgem) or agio (caibo) varying with 
the season.”-^. Nrrnea^ 40. 

1680.— “The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Yatnm upon the exchange of Pollioat 
for Madras pagodas prohibit^ both ooineB 
being of the same IfaM and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas fior sveir 
offsnoe together with the mas of the Bati a * 
—FI. at. Gto. Cbiua., Feb. 10. In Noiea 
aad ffirts., p. 17. 

1760.— “The Nabob rsoslTao his rsvennes 
in tbs riooaa of tha enrrsnt year only . . . 
aad all ffiecM of a lower dale being 
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atteamad, lika tha coin ot forain prorinoaL 
only a marchandiaa, ara bou»t and add 
at a oartain diaoount called MUa, which { 
riaaa and falls lika tha prica of othar ffoods 
in tha market. . . i'lL IKm. uom., 
June 30, in ^oap, 216. 

1810. — **. . . ha immediately tails master 
that the batte, t.e. tha exchange, is altered.'* 
— fViUiamsotf^ V. M. i. 203. 

BATTAS, BATAK8, &c. n.p. [the 
latter, according to Mr. Skeat, lieing 
the standard Malay naiiiel ; a nation 
of Sumatra, noted especially for their 
singular cannilml iastitiitions, com- 
bined with the possession of a written 
character of their own and some ap- 
proat'^h to literature. 

c. i430. — “In ejus insulae, quam dicunt 
Bathaeh, parte, anthropophs^ nahitant . . . 
capita humane in thesauris haben^ quae 
ex hostibus captis abscisiia, esia camibus re- 
condunt, iiniue utuntur pro nummis." — 
Corttif in /> Far. rurt. lib. iv. 

o. 1539.— “This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battai . . 

brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and five quintals of Bon- 
jamon in flowers."— 15. 

c. 15.05.— “This Island of Humatra is the 
first land wherein we know man's flmh to 
lie eaten b]^ certaine people which Hue in 
the raounbuns, called (read Batas), 

who vse to gilde their teethe." — f/o/ntao, 
hijtcovtritM of fht IFor/d, Hak. 8oc. 108. 

1586. — “Nel regno del Dacin sono alcuni 
luoghi, no' quali si ritrouano certo genti, 
cbe mangiano le creature humane, e tali 
genii, si chaimano Batacchi, o quando frk 
loHi i padri, e i madri sono vechhi, si aocor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano." 
-ti. Balbi, f. 130. 

1613. — “In tha woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthrf'pophsgi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among Uie 
Battas of Sumatra.’’— C/oit/MAo tie Kredia, 
1. 23r. 

[The fact that the Battas are c.annibals has 
recently been confirmed by Dr. Volz and H. 
von Autenrieih Jour.. Juno 1898, 

P. 672.J 

BAWU8TTE, s. Coir, of 
in Lascar dialect (Roebuck). 


BAT, The, n.p. In the language of 
the old CV/mpany and its servants in 
the 17th century, The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 


'6*8.— “ A.nd the Ck>uncoll of the Bap is 
«« eiraiWy dwUnsuiHhcd from the Counoell 

ST Tlli*) [H»k. 


1747.— ** We have, therefore laden oa her 
1764 Bales . . . whi^ we sincerely wish may 
arrive sfife with You, as We do that the 
Gentlemen at the Bay had acowding to our 
repeated Requeets, furnished us mth an 
earlier conveyance . . ,**— Letter frem Ft. «Sf. 
iJuvidf 2Dd May, to the Court (MS. in India 
Office). 

BATA, a. H. baid [toyd], the 
Weaver-bird, as it is callt^ in Ixioks 
of Nat. Hist., Ptoceue baya, Blyth 
(Fam. Fnngillidae). This clever little 
bird is not only in its natural state tlie 
builder of those remarkable pendant 
nests which are such striking objects, 
hanging from eaves or |)alm-brancbes , 
but it is also docile to a singular 
decree in domestication, and is often 
exhibited by itinerant natives as the 
performer of the most delightful 
tricks, as we have seen, and as is 
detailed in a jiaper of Mr Bl^'tb’s 
([uoted by Jerdon. “The usual pro- 
cedure is, wlien ladies are pi'esent, 

I for the bird on a sign from its master 
I to take a cai*daiiiom or sweatmeat in 
I its bill, and de^>osit it between a lady’s 
j Ups. ... A miniature cannon is then 
I brought., wbicli the bird loads witli 
wxirse gtuins of jiowder one by one . . . 

; it next seizes and skilfully ust^s a 
small ramrod ; and then tokes a 
lighted match from its master, which 
it applies to the touch-hole.” Another 
common performance is to scatter small 
lieads on a sheet ; the bird is providt^ 
with a needle and thread, and pro- 
ceeds in the prettiest way t4> thread 
the beads successively. [The quota- 
tion from Abiil Fazl shows that these 
{performances are as old as the time of 
Aklur and prolsihly older still.] 

[c. 1590.-^“ The baya i» like a wild apor- 
row but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 
oV>edient and docile. It will take small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will come to a call from a long distance. 
Its nests are so ingeniously constructed os to 
defy the rivalry of clever artificers." — Ala 
(trans. Jarrett), iii. 122.] 

1790.— “The young Hindu women of 
Ban4ras . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called fiat’s, slightly fixed by way of orna- 
ment between the eyebrows; and when 
they paM through the street^ it is not. 
UDOoiDinon for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselvos with training Ba.y&'i, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to send them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses. ' 
— Aeiat. Reetarrhei^ ii. 110. 

[1818.— Forbes gives a similar aoooiint of 
the nesU and tricks of the Biym.— (V. Vsm., 

: 2nd ed. I. 33.1 
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. batadAbb, 8. A Hindu dane> 
ing-nrl. The word is especially used 
by Prendi writers^ froni whom it has 
b^n sometimes liorrowed as if it were 
a genuine Indian word, particularly 
characteristic of the persons in question. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portugiieae haitadeira^ from 
bailar^ to dance, ^nie 50 to 00 years 
ago there was a famous Itallet cmled 
Le dieu et la bayadtee, and under 
this title Punch made one of the 
most famous hits of his early days 
by presenting a cartoon of Loid 
£llen1)oroiigh as the BajaddtO danc- 
ing Ixifore the idol of ^niiiath ; [also 
see DANCINCMHBL]. 

1513. — “There also came to the ground 
many dancing women {molkerez baUaasizas) 
with their instruments of rohsic, who make 
their living by that business, and these 
danced and sang all the time of the ban- 
<juet . . — ObfTso, ii. 364. 

1526.—“ XLVII. The dancenand dancer- 
esses (bayladorss e bayladeiras) who come 
to uerform at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the princi^M man 
<if the village** {Otzuear^ see OAtTH). — Faral 
tip Htoz eoahma dtu Oauearta ^ Ixtvradorfz de 
pAtn Ilka de Oo(u in Ardi, Pori. Or., fascic. 5, 
l:J2. 

1596. — *‘The heathenish whore called 
BalUadsnu who is a dancer."— X/wscAofc/iy 
71 ; [Hak.^. i. 264]. 

1599. — **ln h&c icone prinium proponitur 
Irtda Bsllisds^ id est saltatrix, (|uae in 
]NiblioiB India alii^ue solennitatibus aaltando 
s|iectacalum exhibot ." — Ih Text to pi. 

xii. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol. vii. 
26), etc. 

[c. 1676.— ** All the Baladiuea of Ooro- 
liroon were present to dance in their own 
manner according to custom." — Tavernier^ 
ed. Ball, ii. 335.] 

1782.— “ Surate eat renommd par ao« 
Bsj^kUns, dont le veritable nom eat Md- 
ettizn.: oelui de Bayadirre que nous leur 
donnona, vient du mot ^ qoi 

Hiij^fie an Portugais iMinaeoan^—SoKuenUj 

1794.-“Tho name of B«llladsrs, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls; 

‘War fa * 


or saw but in Baynal, and 
by an Officer of Golonel Baillie's Detach- 
ment ; * it is a eorrupt Portuguese word.**- 
MooFm ydrnUive of LitUda IHaekmeatt 856. 

1825.— “Tliis was the first aped^n ] 
h^ seen of the southern BajMiAre, who 
differ oonsideribly from the nich girls of 
nc^em India, bnng all in the service of 
different templea for which they are pur- 
chased yoangy^Hdber, ii. 180. 

e. 18W. — “On one oooaaion a ramonr 
naehed ImmIoo that a great enooem had 
been achfavad fa Purls by the parfann- , 
S? cf • wt of Hindoo danoai{roallad 
Bayidliui^ who wars snpposd to ba | 


pri e ete as es of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on the 
cut vive to secure the new attraction . . . 
My father had oonelnded the arrangement 
wi^ the Bayadbres before his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses appeared at 
the Adelphi. l*hey were utterly unintereet- 
wholly unattractive. My father lost 
£2000 by tne speculation ; and in the family 
they were -known as the * Buy-em-dears * 
ever after .*' — EdmuBd YoUz^ ReoUlBCtioBe^ 
i. 29, 80 (1884). 

BATPABBEE, BEOPABBT, b. 

H. bepdrif and byopdrl (from Skt. 
vydpdrin ) ; a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long engaged in business 
in Calcutta (Mr J. F. Ogilvy, of 
Qillanders & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country pirauce Ijefore it 
reaches the hands of the European 
shipper : 

1878. — . . . the enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a markea, or even in a corresponding degree ; 
for the lion’s share goes into the pockets 
of certain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of the above system of business.^ 

“ Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcuttfl^ we find that between the 
cultivators and the exporter these are ; 1st. 
The BsmMUrreo, nr petty trader ; 2nil. The 
Aurut-dar and 3ra. ^e Mahajun, in- 
terested in the Calcutta trade. As soon as 
the crops are cut^ Bepparree .inpeant uim>u 
the scene ; ho visits village after vilk^e, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
Ote lyoU ; he then takes his purchases in 
the Aiprut-aarf who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is iierhaiw under 
advances, and from the Avrut-dar the 
Calcutta Mshajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual despatch to the capital. There 
is also a fourfa class of dealers called 
PhoreaZf who buy from the Mahaiun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, be- 
tween the cultivator and the shipper there 
are so many middlemen, whose wracipation 
in the trade involves a multiplication of 
urofi^ which gcao a great way towards en- 
hancing the price of commodities before 
they reach the shipper's hands.”— AsCter 
from Baboo Ilohoiimk Ohm. [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
/Toss, Mon. Trade and Manrfrtebtrm of 
LuwncWf 59 myy.] 

EAZAAE, 8. H. Ac. From P. hdadr^ 
aperinaneiit market or street of aliope. 
The word has spread westward into 


* Awrutdar is drhatddr, from H. drhai^ 
*agwiqy'; pdorwi«H. fhanfO, *a retailer.' 
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Aiabie, Turkish, tnd, in q)eciaL senses 
into European lanyiagea^ and eastward 
into Indii^ where it dm generaUy been 
adopted into the vernaculars. The 
popular pronunciation is bdadr. In 
S. India and Geylon the word is used 
fur a sii^e diop or stall kept by a 
native. The word seenis to have come 
to 8. Enroll very early. F. Balducci 
Pe^g^otti, in his Mercantile Hand- 
)x)ok (c. 1340) gives Baam m a 
Genoese word for * market-place ' 
(Cblkoy, &c. ii. 286). The word is 
adoptra into Malay m pOrntr, [or in 
tlie poems pomm]. 

1474.— Ambrose Oontarim writes of Keeso, 
that it is ** walled like Oomo, and with ba- 
nn (ftvmri) like it.”— JtoiRiwio, ii. f. 117. 

1478.— Josafat Barfaaro writes: **An Ar- 
menian Choia Mirsch, a rich merchant in 
the basar” (tasonw).— /Md. f. 111*. 

1563. —**. . . basar, as much os to say 
the^Iace where things are sold.”— tfomVi, 

1564. — A pririlsgs by Don Sebastian of 
Purtiigal gives antkmty ** to sell garden fwo- 
duce fnny in the baam (huareci^ markets, 
and streets (of Ooa) edthont necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers <« the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.** — Arch, PoH, Dr., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1566.— ** La Pescaria dells Peris . . 
si fa o|p* anno . . . e su la oosta all* ii 
cmitro mantano vna villa di e bamsi 
di paglia .*' — Cetan de* Ftderiei^ in itusivsio, 
iii.^. 

1606.—**. . . the Christians of the 
Baar."— Doavss, 29. 

1610.— **En la Yille de Gananor il y a vn 
beau marehd tons les jours, qu'ils ap^lent 
BaaaTC.'*-Pyninf ds Aonif, i. 335; [Hak. 
8oe. i. 448]. 

[1615.— **To buy pepper as oheap as we 
could in the buiiar.^* — Ibstrr, Letter^ 
iii. 114.] 

[ „ *'Be forbad all the btar to sell ns 
victnate or else. . .”— ibid. iv. 80.] 

[1628.— ***rhey call it 
is the Great Merkat. . .*’— P. 

Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. iToAU, 'great*).] 

1688.— ** We came into a Bnanr, or very 
fairs Market place.* — W, BntUm, in 
r. 50. 

1666.— ** Les Baaida on Marehds sont 
dans une grande me qui est an pi4 de M 
montagne. — IHewaof, v. 18. 

1673.—**. . . Let us now pass the Pale 
to ^ Heathen Town (of JHadns) only 
parted by a wide PamdeL whieh is nsed for 
a BuMMor Mereate-plaoe.*'— PVjfSr, 88. 

[1826.— **TheXotwallwenttotbe 

nMlar.**-PMdiinMg Hvf, ed. 1878, p. 
156.] 

1887.— **Lord, thsre is a honey bUHT, 


IXalML that 
'. d€tla Valle, 


repair tUther.”— IWuear^s tnnsl. of JTeha- 
34. 


1878.— **ThiB. remarked my 
Greek friend nom Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bnanr in this part of Europe. ... Go 
a little way east of this, say to Bonmania, 
and yon will find wife-baiMr completely 
undisguised, the ladies [seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and 
berore.this or that beauty 
papa about the dower, 
nose.*'— FVafer*r Mm. AT. 3. vii. p. 6l7 
{Vienna, by M. D. CSonway). 

BDEUJUX, & This aromatic 
mni-resin Lm been identified with 
that of tlie Balmmodendron Mvkul, 
Hooker, inhabiting the diy regions of 
Arabia and Western India ; gttgal of 
Western India, and mokl in Arabic, 
called in P. ho-i-j/ahOddn (Jews^ scenQ. 
What the Hebrew bdolah of the K. 
Phison was, which wm rendered 
bdellium since the time of Josephus, 
remains very doubtful. Lassen has 
suggested tnusk m possible. But the 
argument is only this : that Dioscoridee 
says some called bdellium /idfirXjrss ; 
that^ficXiror perhaps represents Mad- 
dlaka, and though there is no such 
Skt word as nuuMlaka, there might lx; 
maddraka, because there is maddra, 
which means some perfume, no one 
knows what! {Ind. Altertk. i. 392.) 
Dr. Boyle says the Persian authors 
describe the IMwIHwwi as being 
the product of the Doom palm (see 
Hindu Medicine, p. 90). But this w’e 
imagine is due to some ambiguity in 
the sense of mokL [See the authorities 

2 noted in En^l. BibL ajv. Bdel- 
ium which still leave the question 
in some doubt.] 

o. A.D. 90. — **ln ezcbange are exported 
from Barbarice (Indus Delta) oosius, 
bdella. . . r-Perip/w, ch. 89. 

c. 1280.— **BdaUy1lB. A Greek word which 
as some learned men think, means *Tbe 
Lion’s Repose.* This plant is the same as 
mokl'-^fiEt-Baiihdr, i. 125. 

1612.— **Bdslllli]|L the imnd . . . zza”— 
Rates and Valnatiouns {SeoUaad), p. 296. 

MATIAT.A ii.p. Formerly a port 
of some note for native craft on th«^ 
Rfironfid coast (Madura district) of the 
Gulf of Manar, Vadaulag in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
be ViddlaiL by which it is mentioned 
in Bishop uddwell's Bid. qf Tuumetty 
(p. 236X (and which is derived from 
Tam. eems 'hunting:’ and oL 'a 
banyan-tree’ (Mad. Adm. MmLOlm, 
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p.953)]. 

Portuffuei 


The place was famous in the 
trtu^ese H&tory of India for a 
victory gained there by liartin AfFonso 
de Sousa {OapU&o Mdr do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
in, commanded bv a famous Mahom- 
inedan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar, and the Tuhfat>al 
Muiahidln calls *Aii Ibrahim Mark&r, 
15th February, 1638. Barros styles it 
*‘one of the best fought battles that 
ever came off iii India.*^ This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
Cunl^ not of Stephen da as the 
allusions in Oamdes seem to indicate. 
Captain Burton lias too hastily identi- 
tied BeadcUa with a place on the coast 
Ilf Malabar, a fact which has perhaps 
lieen the cause of this article (see 
Lugiadoy Commentary, p. 477). 

16G2.— “Mardn Affouso, with this light 
flae^ on which ha had not more than 400 
aoldianL want round Capa Comorin, being 
aware that thaanamy wareatBeadalA . . , 
—Bamo, Dae. IV., Uv. viii. cap. 18. 

1582.^** The Qovamor, departing from 
Goohym, ooaatod as far oa Capa Comoryn, 
doubled that Capa, and ran for Besdltii, 
which ia a place adjoining the Shoala of 
Chilso fChilmw] . . CbiTw, iv. 324. 

c. 1570.—** And about thia time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and hia brothar-in>law 
Knnjaa-Alaa-Murkar, sailed out wi£b 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaaal, and arriviim 
off Bentelsh, they landed, learing their 
grebe at anchor. . . . But destruction orer- 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their galliots, 
attaekii^ and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
Now thia capture by me Franks took place 
in the latter part of the month of Shaban, 
in the year ^ [end of Janua^, 16381.*'— 
TokfiU-nl-MujaMieeH,^ tr. by Rowlanaaon, 

“1^72.- 

** E despoia junto ao Cabo Comorim 
Hnma fa^anha fax eeclaredda, 

A frota fmncipal do Samorim, 

(tee deetruir o mundo nio duvida, 

Venoer4 oo o furor do ferro e fogo : 

Em si vend Bssdhla o martio jogo.'* 

Comdex X. 85. 

By Burton (but whose luLsconcup- 
tion of the locality has here affected 
his translation) : 

** then waff nigk reaekad the Cape 'dept (fo- 
morin, 

wreath of Fame by him is won ; 
fther 


i Samorim 

I not to see the world undone, 
he aliiU destroy with rage of Are and steel: 
Ba'lddli'saelf^hisinaiiial yoke shall feel.** 
1314.— **Val44lai. a pretty populous vil. 
li«eon theooast,aitnafid 18 miles east of 


Mtttupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Shdndrs, the former oarmng' on 
a wood trade.’— Aeeoeaf ^ tka Prov. ^ 
Ramnad, from llaokenae Collections in J, 
R. Aa, See, iii. 170. 

BEAB-TBSE, BAIB, &c. s. H. 

5er, Mahr. bora, in Central Provinces 
bar, [Malay bmra or bidara Chtno^] 
(Skt. badara and vadara) Zizyphugfuju- 
be^ Lam. This is one of the most widely 
diffused trees in India, and is found 
wild from the Punjab to Burnu^ in all 
which region it is proliably native. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. *‘Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
picy product of the garden Ziarynhue 
18 bjy no means bad, yet^ as Madden 
quamtly remarks, one might eat any 
quantity of it without risk of for- 
getting home and friends .” — (Punjab 
PlanU, 43.) 

1588. — ** 0. The name in Canareae ia bef, 
and in the Decan b4r, and the Malaya call 
them ridoroa, and they are.better than oun ; 
yet not ao good as those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty .” — Oareia ue 0., 88 

[1809. — *'Here ia alao great quantity of 
gum-lack to be bad, but is of the tree celled 
Bar, and is in grain like unto red mastic.”— 
Daaseri, LtUera^ i. 80.] 

8. The word has two 
meanings in Anglo-Indian colloquial : 
a. A palanquin-carrier; b. (In the 
Bengal Presidency) a domestic servant 
who has charge of his master’s clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) m 
his ready money. The word in the 
latter meaning has been regarded as 
distinct in origin, and is stated by 
Wilson to lie a corruption of the 
Bengali vehdrd from Skt. vyavahOriy 
a <u>ine8tic servant. There seems, 
however, to be no historical evidence 
for such an origin, e,g. in any ha- 
bitual use of the term vehard^ whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic l^arer 
(or sirddr-bearor, as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in 
Calcutta in the penultimate generation 
when English gentlemen still kept 
palankina, usuaUy jilst what thm 
literally impHee^ vit. the head-man 
of a set or j^ankin-bearera And 
throughout the Presidency the bennr, 
or vmet, stUL as a rule, belotigi to 
the caste of Kahdn (see XUSA& or 
palld-bearera [8eeB07.] 
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e. 1760.-“. . . TIm polMwhMh . . . tarn 
outM by dz, bat most eonmooly four 
i. 158. 

1768-71.— “Every bouMhMlikowiM . . . 
one or two oete of btnu, or palankeen- 
beorera.**— Aavertmr^ i. 638. 

1771.— “lie bout le pine court du Palan- 
quin eat en devont, et portdj^ deux Etna, 
tjue Ton nommo BofU a la Cbte (o*eet a-diro 
OarconSf Airttewr*, en Angloia). Le loi^ 
bout est par derribro et porie par troia 
Burma ." — Aiujudil du /Vntm, /Vae. Prtiim, 
p. zziii. Hole. 

1778 “They came on foot, the town 

having neither horeee nor nalankin-bomimn 
to carry them, and Colonel Goote received 
them at hie neadquorten. . . ." — Onnc, 
iii. 719. 

1808.— “I was . . . detained by the 
leoreity of btmrmn."— Xcnf Ko/culia, i. 372. 

b. — 

1782.—“. . . impodtion . . . that a 
aentlemon should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
Bmumr monthly wases for 8 or 10 men . . 
out (jf whom he gives 4, or may perhaps 
indulge his master with 6, to carry his 
pdonkeen ." — India OaxeUet Sept. 2. 

c. 1815.-“ ITfliryasd Ail BMZ«r."~(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood s.) 

1824.—“ ... I called to my sinfSar-bMumr 
who was lying on the floor, outside the bed- 
room ." — Setliff Mttora, ch. i. 

1881. — “. . . le grand maltre de mo 
garde-robe, iiriUir biohrmh." — Jae^umont, 
Correapondantn, i. 114. 

1876.—“ My bemzer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stopped behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and was loading a diminutive mule 
with a miscellaneous assortment of brass 
liots and blankets .” — A True Refwmer^ 
ch. iv. 


seein, Qrieutal Turki. In Bavmt de 
Courteille’s Diet, we have ^BO^ dame, 
^uee l^^time ** (p. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to be prononnoed htho 
(see Burton*t Sind), It is carious that 
among the Sdkaldva of Madagascar 
the wives of chiefs are termed hibp/ 
but there seems hardlv a pmbilitv 
of this having come from ^rsia or 
India. [But tor Indian influence on 
the island, see Etieyd. Britt. 9th ed. 
XV. 174.1 Tlie wora in Hova means 
* animal.'— (£h5rs8*s Afadtipasrar, p. 863.) 

[c. 1610.— “Nobles' in blood .... call 
their wives Bybis."— PymitI de Lmalt Hak. 
Soo. i. 217.] 

1611.-“. . . the tiUe BIbl . . . is in 
Persian the some as among us, sennora, or 
dofla ." — TeixeirOt Belaeiou . . . de Mormux. 
19. 

c. 1786.— “The word Lotondita. which 
means the son of a slave-girl,, was also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
if he was angry with any one he called him 
by this name ; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,* until one day, AH 
Zumdn Khan . . . represented to him that 
the word was low, oiscreditable, and not 
flt for the use of men of knowledge and 
fank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, *0 
friend, you and I are both the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on whom 
be good wishcNi and Paradise I) are the sons 
of a Bibl."— //ijrf. of Hydur Not A, tr. bv 
Miles, 486. 

[1798.-“!, Boebea Bnleo, the Princess 
of Cannanore and of the Ijoccodives Islands, 
Ac., do acknowledge and give in writing 
that I will pay to the Government of the 
English East India Company the moiety 
of whatever is the produce of my country. 

. . ."—EnganernrHi in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 181.] 


BEEBEE, s. H. from P. hihi, a lady. 
[In its contracted form 6i, it is add^ 
as a title of distinction to the names 
of Musiilman ladies.] On th** nrincii>lc 
of degradation of titles which is su 
generd, this word in application to 
Europi^n ladies has been superseded 
by the hybrids Mem-Sdhtb, or Madam- 
sSlkib, though it is often applied to 
Buropean maid-servants or otlier 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the ifi6i of Cananore, known as BUd 
Voliya^ Malayil., * great lady,* who 
rules in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
ialaridM of the Laccsdives, and is by 
race a Moplah Mohaminedan.1 The 
word also u sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 


BEEOH-DE-MEB, s. The old 
trade way of writing and pronouncing 
the name, bicho-de-mar (borrowed from 
the Portuguese) of tnc sea-slug or 
holothuria, so highly \'alued in ^ Cnimi. 
^ee menu of a dinner to which tlie 
Duke of Connaught was invited, in 
Bal^ Thif^e Cktneee, 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is split, cleaned, dried, and then 
carried to the Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldives, the Qulf 


* The '* Bahadur" could hardly ha\’e read Don 
iilzote ! Dili what a enrione parallel ureMiiU 
fueiri Whan (Saiicho fai brensliig of hie daughter 
to the '* Squire of the Wood, and takw umbiage 
at the free epithet which the eaM Squire appllee 
toher (alomidfUand more); the lattw remliMle 
him of the like term of apparent abuea (hardly 
rep^noeablc here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion In the bull-ring after a 
deft epeor-thmet, meaning only the hiriMtt fbnd- 
oMi ud appkuuM I— Ftet IL eh. lA 
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of Maiiar, and other |iarts of the 
Indian aeaa further, east. The moat 
complete account of the way in which 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prepaid will be found 
in the T^d$ekr^ voor Nederlandaeh 
IndUf Jaarg, xvii. pt. i. See also 
SWALLOW Md TBIPANO. 

BEBOHMAN, alao MEEOHIL- 
MAN} 8. Sea-H. for * niidahipinan.* 
(Eoebuek). 

BEEOA^ 8. H. Mgha. The most 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and va^ing much in different parts 
of India, whilst in every part that 
has a l^hd there is also certain to lie 
a pudsa beegak and a kuicka beegah (vide 
CUTCKA and PVCXAX the latter Ming 
some fraction of the former. The 
iteegah formerly adopted in the Revenue 
Siin'ey of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
the Canal Department there, was one 
of 3025 8((. yards or f of an acre. 
This was apparently founded on 
Ak1iar*8 beegah^ which contained 3600 
tM[. JIdhi ga^ of a1x)ut 33 inches each. 
[For which see Ain, trans. Jarrdi, ii. 
62.] But it is now in oiticial i*eturiis 
superseded by the English acre. 

1763.—** I never eeiied a beega or hf*wa 
(fV b^hd) belonging to Calcutta, nor have I 
ever impremed your goniAstahii.*’ . . Ntno&h 
A'drim 'AHf in iJlng'g Mem. of Haiti Hg*^ 
i. 1*29. 

1323.—** A Begah has been oonmuted at 
one>third of an acre, but its sixe differs in 
filmost every province. The smallest Ifegah 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and 
die faigest at two-thirds of an acre."'— 
Mulculm’s Centrai Jndia^ ii. 15. 

1877. — ** The Resident was gratified at the 
low rate of assessment, which was on the 
general average eleven annas or 1«. 44cf. per 
Daegah, that for the Nisara’s country being 
upwards of four rupees.”— Taylor^ 
fkory of my L(fe, ii. 5. 

BEBaUM, BEQUM, Ac. s. A 

Princess^ a Mistress, a Ltulv of Rank ; 
applied to Mahummediiii ladies, and 
in the well-known case of the B^nm 
Sumroo to the professedly Christuui 
(native) wife oi a Eii^iean. Tlie 
word appears to be Or. Tiirkii htgam, 
[which some connect with Skt. bhngu, 
*]ord,*] a feminine formation from 
'chief, or lord,* like KhOnwn from 
Khan ; hence P. begmn. JBtg appears 
in the early travellers as 


[1614.— ** Namuise saith he standeth 
bound before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodies.”— AbsCer, Letters, ii. 282.] 
[15 06.— ** Bsgnm ” See quotation under 

X&AHnM.] 

E t617. — **Their Company that offered to 
the Beagam’s junck.”— T. Hoe, 
Hak. Soc. 11/454.] 

1619. — ** Behind the girl came another 
Bigmn, also an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, holding on to life with her teeth, 
as one might say.”—/*, detta VaUe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 6. 

1653. — ** Begun, Reine, on espouse du 
Schah.”— />e Ui BonUaye U Oovz, 1^. 

[1706.— **Tliey are called for this reason 
‘Begom,' which means Free from Core or 
Solicitude ” (as if P. be-gham, * without care ’ !) 
— Catnm, H. of the Alogut htinmtu in India, 
E. T., 287.] 

1787.— ** Amon^ the charges (against 
Hastings) there is but one engag^, two 
at most— the Begum’s to Sheridan; the 
Rannoe of Ck>h6ed (Gohiid) to Sir James 
Erskine. So please your palate.” — Hd. 
Burke to Sir G. Elliot. L. of lA. Miuto, 
i. 119. 

BEEJOO, s. Or * Indinn badger,* as 
it is sometimes called, H. Idju 
Mellivora itidint, Jerdon, rBtanford, 
Mammalia, 176j. It is also often 
called in Upper India the Grave-digger, 
\garklwdo\ irom a belief in its &id 
practices, proliably unjust. 

BEFB, s. This liquor, imported 
from England, [and now largely made 
in the country], lias been a favourite 
in India from an early date. Porter 
seems to have been common in tlie 18th 
century, judging from the advertise- 
ments in the Calcutta Gazette; and 
the Pale Ale made, it is presumed, 
expressly for the India market, ap- 
peal's in the earliest years of tliat 

t mblicatioii. That expression has long 
leeu disused in India, and beer, simply, 
has represented the thing. Hod^n*s 
at the beginning of this centuiy', was 
the beer in almost universal use, re- 
placed by Bass, and Allsopp, and of 
late Years bv a variety of other brands. 
[Hodfi son’s ale is immortalised in Boa 
GuaUter.] 

1688. — **. . . the Captain . . . was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
Engtith Bssr. French Wines, Arak, and 
other refreshments.”— E. T., 

p. 10. 

1680. — (At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Europe Wines and Ei^liek Baer, 
because of their former aoquaintaaoe with 
our PalatesL are most ooveted and moet 
desirable Uquon^ and tbo* sold at high 
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Ratii^ f yet pwrnhieed and drunk with 
plea«uw.'*^Ovuvtoa» 8BS. 

l784.->*«LMidoB PortOT^aad Pale AU, 
light and »eioilleiit . . . IfiO Sio6% Ra. per 

hbd "~In Sdon-Bvr, i. SO. 

, ISia— «*Fhrter, pale-ile and table4Mar ! 
of great itreiwth, are often drank after ; 
meda."— FF^SeiJoa, K. M. i. 122. 

1814.— 


** What are the luxniiee they boaat them 
here t 

TbetolKng oouoh, the joya of bottled 


From * Cadetf a Pbem in 6 parte, kc. 
by a late reeident in the Eaat* THiia ia a 
moat Ingnbrioaa produotion, the author 
finding nothing to hie taate in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a eari- 
eature of "Oakfield," without the noble 
ohaiaeter and sentiment of that book. As 


the Rot. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to haye come to a less doleful yiew of tluim 
Indian, and for smne years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 


BBini, OOUNTBY. At present^ at 
in Upper India, this expression 
simply inaicates ale made in India 
(see OOUNTBY) as at Mastiri, Kasauli, 
and Ootacamund Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Bladraa perhaps 
still is) applied to mi^r-beer, or to 
a beverage describea in some of the 
f(Uotations below, which must have 
lieoome obsolete early in the last 
century. A drink of this imture called 
Svgar^oeer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavia in the I7th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed the 
prevalent unhealthiness. This is pro- 
Imbly what is de8cri1)ed by Jacob 
Bontiua in the first quotation : 

1881.— There is s recipe given for a hour 
of thii kind, “not at all lees gcxxl than 
Dutch beer. . . . Take a hoopM cask of 
80 amakorae (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add ab. black Java sugar, 4oa. tamarinds, 
3 lemons cut urn cork well and put in a oool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
nr^” kc.—ffuL Nat. et Mtd. ladUu Orient., 
p. 8. We doubt the reeult anticipated. 

1788.—“ They use a pleasant kind all drink, 
called Coontiy^Msr, with their viotnals; 
which is oomposed of toddy . . . porter, 
and bfown-sugw ; is of a bruk nature, Imt 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, be- 
omn^a ve^ refreehing draught.”— ifuaiio, 

1810.— “A temporary beveiuge, suited to 
the very hot weather, and oallM OoutiT* 
hmr, le in rather eeaerwl'use, though water 
artifieietty oooled is oommonly drunk during 
the repaste.”— WilliaiiuM, F. if. ii. 122. 


BBBB-DBtNKZRO. Up to about 
1880^ and a little later, an ordinaiy 


exchange of oourtceice et en Anglo- 
Indian dinner^tahle in the provinces, 
especially a mem-table, wae to aah a 
guest, perhaM many yards distant, to 
“dri^ beer” with you ; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. In Western India, 
when sudi an invitation was given at 
a mess table, two tumblera, nolding 
half a bottle each, were broi^ht to 
the inviter, who carefully dividiML the 
bottle between the two, and then sent 
one to the guest whom he invited to 
drink with nim. 

1848. — “ ' He sint got distengy mannen, 
dsmmy,* Brsgg observed to his first mate ; 
*he w^dn’t do at Govenunent House, 
Roper, where his Lordship and l^y 
William was ss kind to me . . . and adring 
me at dinner to take bear with him before 
the Commander-in-chief himself . . 
Vanity Fair, II. ch. zxii. 

1868.— “First one officer, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at mecs, 
as a kind of tacit suspension of hcwtilities.” 
-OmtfCe/d, ii. 62. 


BMHYT.IgPAlCItlg, n.p. *'In some 
old Voyagw coins us^ at Moclia are so 
called. The word is Bait~ul>fAkiha^ the 
‘Fruit-market,* the name of a bazar 
there.** So C. P. Broum. The place 
is in fact the Coffee-mart of umich 
Hodeida ia the port, from which it 
is about 80 iii. distant inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And tlie 
name is really *The 

House of the Divine,* from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ibii Musa, which 
was the nucleus of tlie place.— (See 
R UUr, xii. 878 ; see also BEETLE- 
FACIQE, MiUnwn^ i. 96.) 

1880.— “Ooffoe . . . grows in abun- 
donoe at Beetle-ftickee . . . and other 
parts.”— OWspCoa, 486. 

1710. — “They daily bring down ooffee 
from the mountains to Bewlfliiqiiy; which 
is not above 8 leeguec off, where ttere is 
a market for it every day of the week.”— 

T., 

1770.— “The tree that prodooes the Coffee 
grows in the territory of Betel*fiiaai, a town 
belonging to Yemen. ”-iteyaal (tr. 1777), 

i. iST 

BBOAB, BIOABBT, a. H.6ipdr?, 
from P. Bpdr, ‘forced lateur*[6i ‘with- 
out,* gdr (for hdrX ‘one who works*]; 
a person preswd to cany a load, or oo 
otaer work really or pro f easeoly for 
publie gsrvice. In some piomces 
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hegdr is the forced ]a1x>ur, and higdri 
the pceased man ; whilst in Karn&ta, I 
is the performance of the lowest 
Village offices without money payment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
land {Wilton), C. P. Brown sa^s the 
word IS Canarese ; but the P. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[1619. — ** It happened that one day rixty 
Ugalris went from the Comorin side towwrM 
the fort loaded with oyster-sheila.” — Clcutou- 
keda, Bk. V. ch. 38.] 

[1525.— The inhabitants of the villagns 
are bound to supply bsgazilis who are work- 
men.”— ylrebtv. Pori, Orienl, Faac. V. 

p. 126.] 

[1535.— ** Telling him that they fought 
like heroes and worked (at building the fort) 
like hygairys.”— Correa, iii. 625.] 

1554.—** And to 4 heggnaiyns, who serve 
as water carriers to the Portimucse and others 
in the said intrenchment, la leals a day to 
each. . . .” — S. liote/ko, Tomto, 78. 

1673.— ‘*Coeiira, whither I took a Pil- 
grimage, with one other of the Factors, 
Pour Peons, and Two Biggereena, or Porters 
only.”— FV^r, 158. 

1800.— '* The bygaxry system is not 
liearable : it must be abolished entirely.” — 
llV^taptos, i. 244. 

1815. — Aitehimm'i Indian Treafietf Ac., 
contains under this year numerous mnnudt 
issued, in Nepftl War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu- 
lating for attendance when required with 
**begsriM and sepoys.”— ii. 339 teqy. 

1882.— ** The Malauna people were some 
time bock ordered to make a practicable 
road, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they liad never done any 
begir labour, and did nut intend to do any.^' 
~^re/, tettHliiig.) 


BEHABf n.p. H. Bihdr, That 
uroxance uf the Mogul Empire which 
lay oil the Ganges immediatelv above 
Bengal, was so called, and still retains 
t he name and character of a province, 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and embracing the ten modem 
districts of Patna, Silran, Guya, Shahii- 
)»ild, Tirhut, ChampTuun, the Santa! 
Parganas, Bhogalpur, Moiighyr, and 
Pumiah. The name was taken from 
the old city of BihAr, and that de- 
rived its title from lieing the site of 
a famous VibAm in Buddhist times, 
lu the later days of Mahommedau rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one Suliadar, 
x'iz. the NawAb, who resided latterly 
at MunhidAbfid. 


fc. 1690.— '*8arkar of Behar; oontoining 
46rMahs]a . (tr. JuirtU\ U. 168.] 


[1676.— **Tnnslate of a letter from Shans- 
teth Caukne (Shaista Khan) . . . in answer 
to one from Wares Cawne, Great Chancellor 
of the Province of Baazra about the English.” 
— In Birdwoodf Rep, 80]. 

The following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrence of 
the three famous names in com- 
bination : 

1679.— ** Ob pemsal of several letters 
relating to the procuring of the Great 
Moffurs Phyrmaund for trMe, custome free, 
in the Bay of Benoall, the Chief in Council 
at Hugly IS ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be Customs free in B&ngtd, 
Ollza and Beam. . ."—Ft. St. Oeo. Cons.^ 
20th Feb. in Notes and iCzte., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

BEUUT, n.p. H. Behat. One of 
the names, and in fact the proper 
name, of the Punjab river which we 
now call Jeliim (t.e. Jhilam) from a 
town on its banks : the Hydaspee or 
Bidasj^ of the ancients. Both Behat 
and Uie Greek name are corruptioii.s 
in different ways, of the Skt. name 
Vitaata. Sidi ^Ali (p. 200) calls it 
the river of Bahra. Bahra or Bhera 
was a district on the river, and the 
town and tahsll still remain, in 
Shalipur Dist. [It **is called by the 
natix’es of Kauiur, where it ri.ses, 
the BfdattOf whicli is but a slightlv- 
altered form of its Skt. name, the 
Vitaetdf which means ‘ wide-spread.’ ” — 
McCrindUy InvoMon of Indiay 93 seqq.] 

BEIBAMEE, BYBAMEE, also 
BTBAMFAXJT, a. P. bairatHy bairami. 
The name of a kind of cotton stufi* 
which appears frequently during the 
fiourishing period of the • export of 
these from India ; but the exact 
character of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. In earlier times, 
as appears from the first quotation, 
it was a very fine stuff. [From the 
quotation dated 1609 below, they ap- 
|ii*ar to hax’e resembled the fine linen 
known as “Holland” (for which see 
Dmper^t XHct. 8.V.).] 

c. 1343.— Ibn Batuta mentions, among 
presents sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughlak 
of Delhi to the great Kaan, ** 100 suits of 
raiment called bmraiiiiyah, i.e. of a cotton 
stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
were each worth 100 dinars [rupees].” — iv. 2. 

[1498.— **20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
Bayxmmlas.”- CorrsEc, Hak. Soc. 197.] 

1610.— ** Fifty shipe are laden every year 
in this place (Bangala) with cotton bm nlk 
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atnffi . . . that it to my balnun.' — For- 
dkema, 212. 

[1618.— “And eaptorad two Chaul ahipM 
iMon with A UtMifMsrqu* Clorfcu, 

p. 166.) 

1664.-^“ From tliia oountry coma the 
mualina oalled Candahariana, and thoae of 
DanlatibOd, BerQpiltri, and Balrami.”— 
am *Afs in J.A.S.B., t. 460. 

,, “And for 6 boirames for 6 aur- 
plioea, which are piran annually . . . 
which may be worth 7 pardaoa.”— 19. J3o* 
MAo, ToJbo, 129. 

[1609.— “A aort of cloth called Bynmy 
reaembling Holland clotha." — /Matter*, 
LMer$j i. 29.) 

[1610. — “Baanuna white will Tent better 
than the block."- /Itid. i. 75). 

1615.— “10 pee. hyntna nill (aee ANILE) 
of 51 Rs. per OQTg. . . ." — Cocki’t Diaryt 
i. 4.’ 

[1648.— “Banmii." Quotation from Van 
Twiat, a. T. amaHAM.) 

[o. 1700.— “50 blew hjnxnpaata" (read 
hrnunpantB, H. pm, *a length of cloth’). 
-InAS«aiidQirer^.7thSer.ix.29.1 . 

1727. — “Some Surat dyed blue, 

and aome Baraina dved rea, which are both 
eoarae cotton cloUi.* — ^4. ii. 125. 

1818.— “Bynmi of aorta," amon^ Surat 
piece-gooda, in MiihHrn^ i. 124. 

BBITCUL, n.p. We do not know 
how this luime should be properly i 
written. The place occupies the 
uthmus connecting Carwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harbour of Carwar, the inner 
part of which is Beiicul Cove. 

1711.— “Shins may ride secure from the 
So uth W est Monsoon at BatU Cove (qu. 
BATTECOLE T), and the Rirer is narigable 
for the largest, after they hare once got ih." 
— Lor/yer, 272. 

1727.— “The Portugueee hare aa Island 
ddled Aujedira [see ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two miles from Batooal.'—A. 
Mamilton, i. 277. 

B^AUM, n.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the 8. Mahratta country. The proper 
name is said to be Canareae Ksimii- 
pnfmtf, * Bamboo-Town.’ [The name of 
a place of the same desimiation in the 
Vuagapatam district in AMdrssissaid to 
he derived from Skt. hUa^rdma, ‘cave- 
village.’ — Mad. Admin, hfan. OUm. &v.] 
The name occurs in De Barroe under 
the form “Cidade de BUfUl’’ (Dec. 
IV., liv. vii. cap 6). 

BBVAMBB, a4j. P.-H. 6e-iKfiiilL 
^aaoiijmoaa’ ; a term qieciaUj applied 


to documents of transfer or other con- 
tract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties («.p. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the perscn 
reallv interested. Such transactioas 
are for x’arious reasons very common 
in India, especially in Bengal, and are 
not bv anv means necessarily fradu- 
lent, though they have pften Iteen so. 
[“There proliably is no c|>untry in the 
world except Inaia, where it would be 
necessary to write a chapter ‘On the 
practice of putting pro^rty into a 
raise name.” — {Mayne^ Hinidu Law^ 
373).] In the Indian Penal Code 
(ActXLV. of 1860X sections 421-423, 
“on fraudulent deeds and dis]>ositions 
of Property,” appear to las esiiecially 
directed against the dishonest use of 
this benamee system. 

It is alle^d by C. P. Brown on the 
authority ^ a statement in the Friend 
of India (without R{>ecitic reference) 
that the proper term is baacfmi, adopted 
from sucn a phrase as 6an<fm{ chuthl^ 
‘a transferable note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing, * bu^lni^i-fuldna^* 
‘ to the name or iSldress of ’ (Aoraham 
Newlands). This is conceivable, and 
probably tnie, but we have not the 
evidence, and it is opixised to all the 
authorities : and in any case the present 
form and interpretation of the tenn 6e- 
ncfml has liecome established. 


1854. — “It is very much the habit in 
India to make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac- 
tira may have arisen, it has existed for a 
series of yean : and these transactions are 
known as ' Benamee transactions ’ ; they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s Notes." — Id. 
Juetke Knight Brnce-y in Moore's RepoHs of 
Cases on Appeal before the P. C., vol. vi. 
p. 72. 

“The presump^on of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of the family is joint estate 
. . . where a pui’chase of real estate is 
made by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the party 
in whose name it was purdhased, to prove 
that he was solely entitled.* —AbCr ^ Ae 
Editor of above Fof., p. 68. 

1861.— “The decree Sale law is also one 


chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
system. ... It is a peculiar contrivance for 
getting the benefits and credit of property, 
and avoiding its ohaigss and Uabitttiss. It 
consists in one man holding land, neminaHy 
for himsslf, but really in secret trust for 
another, and by ringing the changes between 
the two . . . leHeving the land Ikom being 
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attabhad for any liability personal to the 
proprietor.'*— ifoNey, Jata, ii. 281. 

1882. — “Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section |§ 423 
of Penal Code). First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to 
the consideration. The mere fact that an 
assignment has been taken in the mame 
of a l^raon not really interested, will not 
be sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal 
as benameo transactions . . . have no- 
thing necessarily fraudulent.” — J. D. 
Mayn/^a CViiHmi. on. Uit Penal Code, Madras 
188^ p. 257. 

BENABES, ii.p. The famous and 
holy city on the Ganges. H. Bandraa 
from Skt. Vdnlmud, The popular 
Pundit etymolo^ is from the names 
of tli^ streams yaraud (mod. Bamd) 
and AA, the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the city, 
the latter a rivulet now embraced within 
its area ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Rdjd Bdndr]. This origin is very 
f[ueationable. Tlie name, as that vf a 
aty, has l)een (according to Dr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since B.O. 120. The Buddhist Ic^nds 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in them very familiar. 

[c. 250 A.D.— . . and the Emnyiis 
from the Mathai, an Indian tribe, unite with 
the Ganges.”— rir/ma, Jndiboy iv.] 

o. 637. — “The Kii^dom of P*o-/o-wm-w 
( yArlaa9l Bi»a$-ia) is 4000 li in compass. 
On the west the capital adjoins the Gang€». 
. . ."-^Htouen, Thaang, in Pil, Boudd. ii. 
854. 

c. 1020.— “If you ^o from B&rf on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly direc- 
tion, you come to Ajodh, at the distance 
of 25 parasangs ; thence to the great Benares 
{Blntras) about 20.” — Al-BitUnlf in BUiotf 

1665.— “ Banaiou is a large City, and 
handsomely built; the most part ai the 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but the inoonvenienoY is that the Streets 
are very narrow.” — luieraier, £. T., ii. 52 ; 
fed. Bail, i. 118. He also uses the forms 
Banazai and Baamns, Ibid. ii. 182, 226]. 

BENOOOLEN, n.p. A settlement 
on the West CkNiat of Sumatn^ which 
long pertained ip England, viz. from 
1685 to 1824, when it was given over 
to Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
by tike Treaty of London. The name 
is a corruption of Malay BangkaulUf and 
it appears M or 1 VMouUou 

in nuthier’s Chinese geographical 
qnotataona, of which the date is not 
given (Man. PoL^ p. 666; note). The 


English factory at Benooolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 

1501.— “Beaeolu” is mentionsd amcmg 
the porto of the East Indies by Amerigo 
Vro ^mjcj in his letter quoted under BAO- 

1690.— “We . . . were forced to bear 
away to Benoonli, another English Factory 
on the same Coast. ... It was two days 
before I went ashoar, and then I was im- 
portuned by the Goveraour to stay there, 
to be Gunner of the Fort.”— Zkunpwr, i. 
512. ^ 

1727.— “Bonoolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very 
numerous.” — A . HamilUm, ii. 114. 

1788. — “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000/. at 
Bencoolsn, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of stepper.”— Cbmioa//u, i. 380. 

BENDAMEEB, n-p. Pers. Banda- 
niJr. A ]X}pular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the River Kur (AraauS^ 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking, the 
word is the name of a dam constructed 
across the river by the Amir Fana 
Khusruli, otherwise called Aded>ud- 
daulah, a prince of the Buweih family 
(a.d. 965^ wliich was thence known 
in later days as the Band-i-Amir, **The 
Prince’s Dam.” The work is mentioned 
in the Geog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Fannd^Khtu- 
rah Khurrah and Kirdu Fannd JChiu- 
rah (see Barb. Maynard, Diet, de la 
Perse, 313, 480). Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that he heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge hy Band Haimero (I) a prophet, 
“wherefore both the BrioM and the 
Plain, as well as the River, by Boterus 
is corruptly called Bmdamire ” (Fryer, 
268). 

c. 1475.— “And from thsnse, a daies 
iorney, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
^ndamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to be 
mauia."— Barbara (Old E T.), Hak. Boo. 
80. 

1621.—“ . . . having to pass the Kur by 
a longer way across another bridge called 
Brad" Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tie (/tpobtro), or in other words the Bridge, 
ot the Emir, which is two leagues distuit 
from Cbehil . . . and which is so 

called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemite who built it. ... Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Oeographioal Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Bandemir to the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendeaair is the name of the 
bridge a^ not of the river.**— P. dalla 
Vedfe, ii. 264. 
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1688.—** 11 eit bon d^oboorror, tuo la oom- 
miin Peoinloappello la Btml-Biiilr an cat an* 
droit at piUiuH, o'ast i dira la F^auTa du 
Font Nau ; qn'on na Tappalla par aon nom 
da Boid-Bmlr qua prooha da la Dia^ qui 
lui a fait donnar oa nom.” — CSbmfia (m. 
mix >>* 45. 

1809.—** Wa prooaadad thrao milaa further, 
and oroaaing the Rirar Bofed>aiinir. entered 
the real ^Mn of Merdoaht.”— Jfor^ (First 
Jonmav), 124. Baa also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
m. 77^7 A, where there is a view of the Band- 


1818.— ** The rirar Bvnd Emoor, by soma 
aadant Geographers colled the Cyni^* takas 
its waaant noma from a dyke (in Persian a 
tend) ereetad by the celebrated Ameer 
Aaod-a-Donlah Delami."— ifacdmald Kin- 
neir, Oeog, Mem. efthe PenuMm Empire, 69. 

1817.— 

** There’s a bower d roses by Bandomatr’a 
stream. 

And the nightin^e sings round it all the 
day long.”— T^/a RooUi, 

I860.— **Tha water (of lAka Nayris) . . . 
is almcMt entirely derired from the Kur 
(known to us os the Bond Amir Hirer) . . /' 
— JltM, in J.R.O.3., ZKT. 73. 

1878.— We do not know whether the 
Baad<l*Amlr is identical with the quosi- 
monymous Pul^-Kkdn by which Col. 
Mocgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiims to Yesd. Sea his Khoraeean, i. 45. 


& A term uaed in the 
Bfalay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state — Malay 
bamdahdra, Jav. bendara, *Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Jayanese title^ 
and the etiquette in regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdtchr. v. 
NeiarL Indie, year viii. No. 12, 253 
segg.). It would seem that the title 
is properly bdnddrd, *a trehsurer,’ and 
taken from the Skt. bhanddrin, *a 
steward or treasurer.* Haiex in his 
Bfalay-Latin Diet, gives Banddri, 
* Oeconomus^ quaestor, expenditor.* 
(Mr. Skeat writes that Cliffoid derives 
It from Benda-hara-an, *a treasury,’, 
which he imn derives from Malay 
bmdet, *a thi^,’ without explaining 
kora, while Wuxinson with more pro^ 
babiiity classes it as Skt.] 


1509. — **Wlulat Saqueiia was consulting 
'lis matter, tbs K* 
Treasure>Master on 


with his ^soj^^c^r this matter^^ King 


sent bis 

board.”- Koloihifis v. 822. 

1689.— *<Tboi« the Baadtia {Bendara) of 
MedoBo, (who Is os it were Chief Jusnetr 
OBseng the MahometaasX (e euprme no 
sneds^ na Aenm s no fatHea doe monroo) 


m Mgas 
the Kur. ” 


sou It the Araam, 1 


was present in person ^ the ezpresi eom> 
mandment of pMro de Faria for to entertain 
him.”— Pinto (orig. cap. xiv.), in Oogan, p. 17. 

1662.— ** And os the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, ttie oounsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.”— 
CaetaMitda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1561.— **Ent6omannon . . . quediserque 
matdrao sen baadara polo moo conselhoque 
Ihe devo.”— Correa, Lendao, ii. 225. 

J 1610.— An official at the Maldives is 
led /faiui-bandeiy Taconron, which Mr. 
Gray interprets— Singhi ran, *gold,* ban- 
dkcuxLt ‘treasury,’ (k^tura, Skt., -an idol.* 
— Pgrard de Lava/, Hak. Six. i. 58.] 

1613. — “This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years' space with 
a governor . . . and with royal officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 
the lower clan of subjects and foreigners.” 
— Oodinko de Eredia^ 6i\ 

1631. — “There were in Malaca five prin- 
cipal officers of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendard, he is the superintendent of the 
executive (oeador da fazenda) and governs 
the Kingdom ; sometimes the Betidaid holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendard.” — D* Alhorinernne^ Commentaries 
(orig.), 358-359. 

1634.- 

“ 0 principal sogeito no govemo 
De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Banddm, 
Magistrado supremo.” 

Mednta Congnittada^ iii> 6. 

1726.— “Baadarei or Adassinjgoxo those 
who are at the Court as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Royal House.” — Vaien- 
tijn (Ceylon), Names qf OffieerSf dx.f 8. 

1810.— “After the Raja had amused him- 
self with their speaking, and was tired of it 
... the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest Untara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazsled by the greatness 
of the Raja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packet^ and delivered them 
to the Mntara with the block 6a*ie, from 
whose hands the Raja received them, one 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths.”- A Matajf*s account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Oraham, p. 202. 

1883.-1* In roost of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chim 
among whom ... the Baadahara or trea- 
surer, who is the 6rst minister. . ."—Miu 
Birdf The Odtden Ckersoneae, 26. 


BENDY. BINDT, a : alaoBANDI- 

GOT (q. v.i, the form in S. India ; H. 

Dakh. bhandi, Mahr. 
bhendd: alao in H. rdmLurM; the 
fruit ot the plant AbelmoKhue eMutmini, 
aluo fftbuons etc. It la called in Arab. 
bdmdpak (Lane, Mod. SgppL ed. 1887» 
L 199 : ^ ed. i 184 : Barton, At. 
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NiffiHif xi. 67]V whence the modem 
GrM ford/um^ In Italy the vegetable 
ia cdM ami dd Griei. The Latin 
name Ahdmotdau ia from the At. 
haib-^U-muM, ‘grain of muak’ (Doty). 

1810.— “The bendy, celled in the 'Wed; 
Indiee okne, is a pretty plant raeembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is aimt the length and 
tbiekaeee of one’e finger . . . when boiled 
it ie eoft and mucilagimw .” — Maria GrakaiA^ 
28. 

1818;— “The banda {Hibitcui etcnlenJtut) 
le a nntritioue oriental vegetable.*'— Jer&er, 
<h-.ireM.i.S2;[2nded. i. 22]. 

1880.— “Ireoollect the Weet Indian Ookroo 
. . . beinw aome yean ago recommended 
for intiooiietion in India. The seed wae 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8 b. the 
ounce to eap;er horticulturi^ who . . . 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed or which sells 
at Bombay for Id. the ounce. Yet . . . 
cdtrw seed continued to be advertiaed and 
eold at 8f. the ounce. . . .**— JVbte by Sir G. 
Birdiooed. 

BENDT-TEEB, s. Thui accoiHdii^ 
to Sir Q. Birdwood, is the Thupetia 
populrua^ Lam. [IFaff, Eeon. Diet. vi. 
pt. iv. 46 teqqX and gives a name to 
the ‘Bendy Ifasar* in Bombay. (See 
70BTIA.) 

BENGAL, n.p. The r^on of the 
Ganges Delta and the dMricts iin- 
inediately aliOve it ; but often in 
English use with a wide application 
to the whole territory garrisoned by 
the Bengal arii^. This name does 
not appear, so far as we have been 
able to learn, in any Mahoiniiiedan 
or Western writing Wfore the latter 
])art of the 13th century. In the 
earlier part of that ceiituir the 
Mahoiiimedan writers generally call 
the province Ldb/inooti, after the chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bang, from the indigenous Vonga. 
Alr^y, however, in the 11th century 
we have it as Vaiigdlam on the Inscrip- 
tion of the great Tanjore Pago^ 
This is the olaest occurrence that we 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Fbrtuguese which has greatly jierplexed 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Anb custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaMrt the name of 
the conntiy in whim it lay (compare 
the city of Bofmondala, under COBO- 
It long kept a place in 
niapa T%e last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1748, in 


Dal^ymj^e^s Odllection. which identiftes 
it u’ith Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
place intended by the older writers (see 
yarthnna and (hinptdn). The former, 
as regards his visiting Banghella, deals 
in fiction — a thing clear from intomal 
evidence and e-xpressly alleged, by 
the judicious Garcia de Orta: “As 
to what you say of Ludovico Varto- 
mano, . 1 have nxiken, both here and 
in Portugal, with men who knew him 
here in India, and they told me that 
he went about here in the garb of 
a Moor, and then reverted to us, doing 
penance for his sins; and tliat the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin." — QoUoquiot, f. 30. 

c. 1250.— “ Muhammad Bakhtiy4r . . . 
retumed to Bahfir. Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
I territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang; 

I and Kdmrdp.* — ^a&aM^t-JVdrirft, in Elliot, 
ii. 807. 

I 1296.—“ Bangala is a Province towards 
I the south, whira up to the year 1290 . . . 
had not yet been conquered. . . ." (kc.).— 
Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

e. 1800.—“. . . then to BijaUr (bat 
better reading Bangili), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi . . . .'— iforAidiaUbt, 
in Eiltol, i. 72. 

c. 1845. — . . we were at sea 48 days 
and then arrived in the country of 
which is a vast region abounding in rice^ I 
have seen no country in the world where 
provisions are cheaper than in this ; but 
it ia muggy, and those who come from 
Rhoriisfin call it *a beU full of good things.' '* 
—Ibn BatutOj iv. 211. (But the Emperor 
Aurungsebe is alleged to have “emj^ti- 
cally styled it the Paradue qf iVorioas."— 

I Note in Slatoriniu, i. 291.) 


c. 1860^- 

** Skvtr tkiban dkavfdnd lunwa 
Hind 

Eta Jpand-i-Part\ hk ha Bangtla ms 
rawxd.” Hltfix. 

%.e,, 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 
From this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal" (vis. bis own poems). 


1496.-~**B«mgala: in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor . . . in this land are 
mM.ny ootton clotha,*and silk cloths, and 
much silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Galiout.”— JfoCnro da V, da Gama, 
iad ed. p. 110. i 

1506.— “A Baucto, el suo Re k Uoto. e 
li se fa el forso de* panni de gotton. . — 

l,anardodo0a*MaaaT,2h. 

1510.— “We took the route towards the 
Mtv of . . . one of the best 

Smt I hadmUi^ seen.*'— VerMssm, NO. 
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1618.—** . . . th« Kingdom of 
in whioh thoio uo mnnv townn. . . . I^om 
of tlw intorior mo inhabited by Gontilw 
■abjoet to the King of BengalOp who ie a 
Moor; and the Maporta are inhabited by 
Moore and Oentilee, amon^ whom there is 
mnoh trade and mnoh mipping to many 
partay beoanae thia aea ia a gulf . . . 
and at ita inner extremity there ia a veiy 
great city inhabited by Moora which la 
ealled BenyJiL with a Tory good harbour." 
-^BwihoM, 178-9. 


o. 1690.— **Bwignl8h originally was ealled 
Bug ; it derired the additional al from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Rajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills." — 
Ayeen Akberg^ tr. QladioU, ii. 4 (ed. 1800) ; 
[tr. JarrtU, ii. 120]. 

1890. — **Anracan . . . ia bounded on the 
Nmik-Wetii by the Kingdom of Hengala, 
some Authors making Chaligam to be its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixeura, and gener- 
ally the PortnffJm Writem, reckon that as 
a City of Bengnla; and not only so, but 
place the Citv of Bmgaia it self . . . more 
South than CktitigoM, Tho* I confess a late 
French Geographer has put Bengnhi into his 
Cati^^e of imaginary Cities. . OiVny- 


BENOAL, 8. This was also the 
designation of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from that country to En^and, 
ill the 17th century. But long befoi'e, 
among the Moors of Spain, a fine 
iiiuslin seems to have licen known as of- 
iHuigalOf surviving in Spaiiisli alhengala, 
(See Dozy and Eng. s. v.) [What were 
called Bengal Stripes” were strij^ed 
giimhams brought first from Bengal 
and first made in Great Britain at 
Paisley. (Draper’s Diet. s. v.). So a 
{Hirticular kina of silk was known as 
** Bengal wound,” because it was “ rolled 
in the nide and artless manner inime- 
inorially practised bv the natives of 
that country.” (MiVbum, in Wait, 
Eton. Diet. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D. for examples of tlie use of the 
word as late as Lord Macaulay.] 

1896.— **Ti8 granted that Bengali and 
•tuin’d Cnllicoes, and other EuA India 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . TJacwitfo/, .l.t AWy on 
the Eoid India Trade, 31. 


BENOALA,!. This is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carrierl in the anny by sergeants, &c. 
{BluUau). 

BEEOAIiER n.p. A native of 
Bengal [Babooj. In the following 


early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is iiM : 

1562.—** In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King's captains and Tuam 
Bandam, to whom charge it was oommittod, 
a Besfjo/t (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalheiro). "—Barroi^ II., 
▼i. iii. 

[1810.— *‘Bangmialyi." See quotation 
from Teixeira under BANKBHALL.] 

A note to the Seir Mninqherin quotes 
a Hindustani prover>>: Bangtll jangd/l, 
Kankmiri hepirl, i.e. *The Bengalee ia ever 
an entnngfer, the Cashmeeree without 
religion.' 

[In modern Anglo-Indian parlance 
the title is often applied in prQvincM 
other than Bengal to officers from K. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the same use 
of the word : — 

[1699. — “Two Bengalles here of Council." 
—Hedgeg, Wary, Hak. Soc. ii. cclxvii.] 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi- 
thet applied by tlie denizens of tiie 
other Presidencies, in facetious dis- 
paragement to Miidras. At Madras 
itself “all Carnatic fashion” is an 
habitual expression among older 
English-speaking natives^ which ap- 
pears to convey a similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

1860. — . . to ye Londe of St ThomA 
It ys ano dnrke Ixmdc, A ther dwellen ye 
Cimmerians whoruuf speketh 
Poeta in hys (Db)9aa<ia A to thya D<wo thei 

clepen 'iEcnrbrosi.or 

— Frayotmf* of Sir J. Juau udecite,/rom a MS. 
fatefy dimrvrrrrd. 


BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, Ac., s. A 
kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Styrax benzoin, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
siiecies in Siam. It ^t from the 
Arab traders the name Kibtln-Jdioi, i.e. 
* Java Frankincense,* corrupted in the 
Middle Agi*s into such forms as we give. 
The first .syllable of tlie Arabic term 
was df)ubtie.ss taken as an article— 
lo bengioi, wlieiice heugioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymolc^ is given 
correctly by De Orta, and by Valentijn, 
and suggested by Barlxisa in the quota- 
tion lietow. Spanish forms are ^jui, 
mmjui; Modern Port, beijoim, beijuim^ 
Ital. bekuinoi Ac. Tlie terms Jdtod, 
Jdvd were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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1 ■ 

Sumalf^ ai4 thair raoducts. (See 
Mono Aikk ii. 806 ; [JAnmkeHm, Uek. 
See. it 96] and the first quotation 
here.) 

e. 18fiOL»*'AfUr e wyage of 36 days 
we anieed at the laland of Jiwa (haie 
Somatm) whkh gtrea ita name to the JSael 
inoaiMe (al-Mta al-jawl).’*-76a Sotafo, 
tv. 23B> 

1461.— “Jlaee these thinge that I hare 
written to thee neat thy naarti and Ood 
giant that we may be always at paaoa. The 
p t eae n te (hewwita) : BenaoL rotoli 80. Lag* 
UoAkw^ietoUSO. Doe^ja di tapeti. . 
-Letter ^n ^ SoUUm iif Emni to tte 
Doge Plasgaale Ifalipiero. in the larea of the 
Jbncm lUdieatytm SeripUnm^ 

1406.— “Jronuma . . . is f lom Odeent 60 
days' sail with a fair wind (see BABXAU) 
... in this land there is much beUetm. 
whieh oosta iii emaadoa the Janaalla, ana 
uinoh oloet whioh oosta kxv omaados the 
faiasalla" (see FBAZALA).-Jtoteiro da 
Viagem d^V.da Oama, 100110. 


BBBBBBTV. BABBBBTH, n-p. 
Otherwise called Bmrywata, a sniw 
port with an anchorage for ahijM and 
aconsiderahle coasting trade, in Cejlon, 
abont 80 m. south of Oolumbo. 

o. 1860.— “Thna led by the Dirine matey, 
on the momw of the Indention of the Ho|y 
Oroas^ we found ouieelres brouffht safely 
into jDoit in a harbour of B^lmn, called 
Ferrllis, over against Feradise.'*— Jfori- 
yaeirt, in GtlLiy, fl. 867. 

o. 1618.— '* At the aame time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbellm, killing ^e 
Moorish modeliar [Modelllaxl and Jl his 
kinsfolk."— Bacam», Deeada, 718. 

1780.— *'BailMurlen Island."— Zhma, ilTsia 
Dinekrjft 6th ed. 77. 

1886.— **Beibnn Island. . . . Tliere b 
said to be an anohorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may ancnor." — H wdmr gk, 
6th ed. 661. 

[I860.— TSnnent in his map (Ceyfoa, 8rd 
ed.) gives Baibaryn, Baibeiy, Banenj.] 


1616.— “Benjuji each faiaaola lx, and the 
very good Izz fanama."— Bortotn (Tariff of 
PrioaaatGeiicat),222. 

„ **Beu)u]r, which is a resin of trass 
which the Moon call /aloa /an."— /ftuf. 188. 

1688.— '*Cinoo qointais de beUelSi de 
boninas." •— /»mIo, cap. zUi. 

1668. — ** And all these species of beiduyUie 
inhabitants of the oountry oall rosusAasi,t 
but the Moon oall them louaa jacj, tue. 
Mnoense of Java' ... for the AraM oall 
incense feiwa."— Obrria, f. 29 p. 

1684.— **BelsalB«lll mandolalo* from Sian 
and Baros. Belninami burned, from Bon- 
nia" (Borneo f ). — Barrdt in HuU. ii. 418. 

1613.— «B«Ddainia, the pund iiii f*."- 
iZolet and Kafualuma' of Mnrhandiae (Soot- 
lai^ pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 

BENUA, n.p. Tliis word, Malay 
hanuwa, [in standard Malay, ac<K>rding 
to Mr. Skeat, bmuwa or hsnval 
]>roperly means ‘land, country,’ ana 
the Mwvs use oraftg-banuwa in the 
sense of amnigines, applying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “Beiiuas” has been used by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes. — See Orawfurd^ Diet, Ind. Arch. 
sub voce. 

1613.— “The nativeN of the interior cf 
Viontana (UJong-taiia, q. Y.) are properly 
those Banuaa, olnck anthropophi^ and 
hriry, like 9iatyn.**—tJtdidko t£t Kt^a, 20. 

* On Utdan d$ Besisar (**or Sosrsrs"), D$ 
Orftt, It 48, Sa 81. And ou dr emmdoede 

orsuMublelsfeiaadtlndor ** of almond '')ldL 80a 

f A'anaden or KawdSam In Malay and Javanem 


BBBIBEBl, A An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
ffenerally but not always presenting 
dropsical ^mptoma, as well as paralytic 
weucness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with (mpressed breath^. 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspncea are extromely 
severe, the* patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trinconialee, 200 Europeans 
died of it. 

The word has l^een alleged to be 
Singlialese beri [the Mad. Admin. Mam. 
QUm. a. V. gives baribar%l ‘debility.’ 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
coiiiinoii Singhalese practice. It is also 
Bometiiiies alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthl^ 
giiesses have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.D.X In the quotations from 
Bontius and Bluteau, the disease de- 
scrilied seems to be tliat formerly known 
aa Barbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseases as quite dis- 
tinct, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who has 
paid attention to beriberi and written 
upon it (see The Practitioner, January 
1877X regards Barbiers as “the dry 
form of beri-beri," and Dr. Lodewijka, 
quoted below, sa^ briefly that “the 
Barbiers of some FVench writers is iu- 
ooutestably the same disease.” (On this 
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it ia naoeaaary to remark that the use 
of the term Barbun ia by no means | 
confined to French writersi as a glance 
at the aviations under that wora will 
show). The disease prevails endemically 
in Ceylon, and in Feninsular India in 
the coast-tracts, and up to 40 or 60 in. I 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at | 
least so far as New Guinea, and also | 
Japan, where it is known as kakk^: | 
[see Ctuimherlain, Thing* Japan***, 3rd 
ed. p. 238 *eqQ.\ It ia very prevalent | 
in certain Maaras Jails. The name has 
become somewhat old-fashioned, but it 
has recurred of late years, especially 
in hospital reports from Madras and 
Bunna. It is frequently epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch physicians re- 
it as infectious. See a pamphlet, 
-Beri door J. A. LodetcijUut, ond- 
ofieur van Oezondhnt bij het Ned. In- 
ditch* Leger, Harderwijk, 1882. In 
this pamphlet it is stated that in 1879 
the total number of beri-heri natienis 
in the military hospitals of Nether- 
Isnds- India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deaths among these to 1682. In 
the great military hospitals at Achin 
there died of beri-ben lietween let 
November 1879, and Ist April 1880, 
574 personsi, of whom the great majority 
were dwangarbeidtr*, i.*. * forced 

labourers.’ These statistic-s show the 
extraordinary prevalence and fatality 
of the disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literature on the subject is con- 
siderable. 

Sir Oeor^ Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on hoard the steamers. 
The sutferers liecanie dropaicallv dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second quotation tciirvu is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by eauM* to beriberi though difl'erent 
in character. 

G 1668. — *'Our jieople sickcnecl of a disease 
ed bsrbtrt, the belly and legs swell, 
and in a few days they die, as there died 
many, ten or twelve a day.”— Couto, viii. 
ch. £.] 

e. 1610. — **Ce ne fat nas tout, oar t'eus 
enoor oeste fascheuse maladie de que 

lea Portugais appellant autrement barber 
at lee Holmndais 221. 

1618.— ** And under the orders of the 
mid Oonerol Andrd Furtodo de Mendoza, 
tba disooverer departed to the court of 


being ill with the malady of the boorslwra, 
in mer to get himself treated.”— (7Mta6tf 
de Ereiia, f. 

1631. — **. . . Constat frequenti illorum 
usti, proesertim liquoris taguier dicti, non 
solum diarrhoeas . - . . sm et parslysin 
Boribari dictam hino natam esse.”— yur. 
BoHiii. Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1658. — “There is also rnother sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and 
is called Barbsri; it does not ves the 
natives so much os foreigners.”— SIttrr, 37. 

1682. — “The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, by moans of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . especially is it good against a certain 
kind of paralysis calledBorabiry.''— AtVaAt/, 
JSee CM iMet-Rrixe, ii. 33. 

1685. — “The Portuguese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call bdri-bdii.”— At6ciVo, f. 55. 

1720.— “Barabora (termo da India). 
Huma Paralfiaia hastarde, ou entorpece- 
mento, com qiie flea o *corpo como tolhido.” 
— Bluteau, Diet. s. v. 

1808.— “A complaint, os far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-barri; it is in fact a dro|>sy that 
frequently destroys in a few days.*'— Z<f. 
Vahniia, i. 318. 

1835.-^On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
crew of the, vessels during the survey . . . 
Buffered mrMly from two diseases ; the 
Boii-bori which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally proved fatal.”— Young^ and 
Chnutopkerf in Tr. Bo. Geog. Soc-t vol. i. 

1837.— '*Empyreumatic oil called olettut 
nigrum, from the seeds of Cdoxtrun nntanjt 
{MtUkungurr) doscri)>ed in Mr. Malcolmson's 
able prim Essay on the Hist, and Treatment 
of Beribqrl . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in that intractable complaint.” — 
Roy Us on Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880. — “A malady much diwidod by the 
Japanese, called Kakk*. ... It eacites a 
most sin^ilar dread. It is considered to lie 
the same disease ns that which, under the 
name 6f Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded Jails and barracks.”— Af /it 
Bird** Japan, i. 2w. 

1882.— “l^erbi, a disease which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen.” — Bfu- 
meniritt, Vorahufar, s. v. 

1885.-" Dr. Wallace Thylor, of Osaka, 
Japan, reports important discoveries re- 
spiting the origin of the disease known 
08 berl-berl. He has traced it to a micro- 
scopic spore largely developed in rice. He has 
finally detected the same oiganism in the 
earth of certain alluvial and damp localities.” 
—81. Jam**** Ornette, Aug. 0th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br. 
Burma, for 18/8, p. 26. 

BEBTL» 8. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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t 

the West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Skt. I^k. 

vel&rijf^ whence [Mahw haiauri and 
hidurx\t P. biUaur^ and Greek ^lipvXXot. 
Bochart points* out the probable 
identity of the two last words by the 
transposition of I and r. Another trans- 

C 'tion appears to have given Ptolemy 
'OpoiJsia 6fni (for the Western 
GhatsX representing probably the 
native VaidHrya mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sept, has 
fiiipOWioif, where the Hebrew now has 
tarshithf [another word with probably 
the same meaning being Aoksm (see 
Professor Ridgeway in Encycl. Btbl. 
S.V. Promssor Max Xlitller 

has treats of the possible relation 
between vaid^rya ana viddla, ‘a cat,' 
and in connection with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
chapter of accidents is sometimes 
larger than we suppose.”— (India, fVhat 
can it Teach usP* p. 267). This is a 
lesson which many articles in our 
liook suggest; and in dealing with 
the same woras, it may be indicated 
that the resemblance between the 
Greek afXovpoi, bUaur^ a common H. 
word for a cat, and the P. hillanr^ 
* beryl,' are at least additional illustra- 
tions of the remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70- — “Beryls . . . from India 
thev come as from their native place, for 
seldom are they to be found elsewhere. . . . 
Those are beat accounted of whichcarriea 
soa-water gmne.”— P/tny, Bk. XXXVll. 
<>ap. 20 (in P, Holland^ ii. olS). 

c. 150. — “Ilvrrdra iv y /Si^pvXXot.’* — 
Ptolemy, 1. vii. 


BETEL, 8. The leaf of the Piper 
betel, L., chewed with the dried aioca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
hetel-ntU, a^ mistake as old as Fryer — 
1G73, — see p. 40X chuMm, etc., by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. The word is 
Malay&l. V 0 fft/c^ t.«. wni+iia^^simple 
or mere le^,' and comes to us through 
the Port betre and heite, FMn (q<v<) 
is the term more generally used by 
modem Anglo-Indums. In former 
times the bkd-Uaf was in S. India 
the subject of a monc^ly of the 
£. I. Go. 

1296.— “All the people of this oity (Gkel) 
as well SB of the rest of Indie, have a 
cuetom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
aoertdnleafealledfMN/ . . . . the lords 


and gentlefolks and the King have these 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spicoa, and also mixt with quick- 
lime. . . Marco Polo, ii. 35S. Sec also 
AbdurrazzAl:, in India in, XV. Cent., p. 32. 

1498. — In Vasco da Gama's PoUiro, p. 69, 
the word used is alomhoT, i.e. al-tambSI 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdmbu/a. See also 
Acorto, p. 139. [See TEMBOOL.] 

1510. — “This betel resembles the leaves 
of the sour orange, and thev are constantly 
eating it." — Vdiwi/ui, p. 144. 

1516.-“ We call this betel Indian leaf." * 
— BarboM, 73. 

[1521.— ‘ Bettre (or vettele)." Sec under 

AaECA.] 

1552.—“. ... at one aide of the lied 
. . . atood a man . . . who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. 
. . ." — iJe Barroe, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1563. — “We call it betre, liecause the 
first land known by the Fortiigue.ie was 
Malabar, and it comes to niy remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to Mieak of their 
coming not to India, but to Cfalecut .... 
insomuch that in all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malaliar, like 
betre."— f/amu, f. 37g. 

1582. — 'Ibo transl. of CantaH*da by N. L. 
has tetele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44).^ 

1585. — A King's letter grants the revenue 
from betel (be^) to the bishop and cleigy 
of Goa.— In Arch. Port. Ot\, fasc. 3, p. 38. 

161.5. — “Ho sent for Coco-Nuts to give 
the Company, himselfe chewing Bittle ond 
lime of Oyster-shels, with a Kerncll of Nut 
called Arracca, like an Akome, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, oooles the head, 
strengthens the teeth, A is all^ their 
Phisicko.”— AV T. Roe, in Pinxhas, i. 537 ; 
[with some trifling variations in FostePe ed. 
(Hak. Soc.) i. 19]. 

1623.— “Celebratur in uni verso oriento 
radix quaedam vocata Betel, quam Indi et 
reliqui in ore habere et mandere oonsueve- 
runt, atquo ex oX mansione mire rocreantur, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad languores 
discutiencloB .... videtur autem esse 
ox warcof/a>, quia m^nonere denigrat 
dentes."— Bocoa, Ifistoria Vitae et Mortis, 
ed. Amst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672. — “ They pass the greater part of the 
day in indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained."— P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1677.— The Court of the B. I. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. Geoive, Dec. 12, dis- 
approve of allowing “Valentine None 20 
Rupees a month for diet, 7 for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 . for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which we shall not allow him or any other." 
--Notes and ExU., No. i. p. 21. 

1727.— “I presented the Officer that 


• FMmm indUmm of the draggist is, however, 
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waited <m me to the Sea-eide (at Galiout} , 
with 6 lequeene for a feaet of btfeU* to him 
and hie flompaniona.”—^. BamiitoHf i. 906. 

BfiyiC'.EBli BBAXIBliXiBi &c.| s. ^ 
The name of a kind of niiulin con- 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
8p. and Port, word betUiUa or beatUha, 
for *a veil,* derived, according to 
Cobamtvias, from ** certain heotoe, who 
invenU*d or used the like.** Beaia is 
a religietae. [“ Tlie Betilla is a certain 
kind of white £. 1. chintz nuide at 
MasuliiNitani, and known under the 
name of OnjandV* — Afod. Admin. Afan. 
(mIo8». p. 233.] 

(1566b— A score ByatillUtfL vrhieh wefe 
worth 200 pardnoa. *’—Comv(, iii. 476.] 

1.572.- 

** Vestida hiinm eamiaa preeioea 

Traiida de delgada kMltilhs, 

Qne o oorpo cryatallino deixa ver-ne ; 

Que tanio hem n&o he pam esoonder*ae.” 

vi..21. 

1568.—'*. . . this linnen is of divers 
aorta, and is called Serampuras, rhaaaa, 
CoDMaa, BeattiUlaa, SatoMatias, and a 
thousand such names.'' — JUnMchottn. 28 ; 
[Hak. Hoc. i. 66; and cf. i. 66]. 

1685.— " To aervanta, 3 piocea heteolaM.” 
—In Whfdtr, i. 146. 

1727. — ** Before conquered 

WsMiporr, this country (Sundah) produced 
the flncai Betteelas or Mualina in India." 
—A, HamuiUniy i. 264. 

[1788.— "There are various kinds of 
mualina brought from the East Indies, 
cbie6y from Bengal: Betelles, Ac.'*— 
VkaimberM* C'erf quoted in 3 ser. AoCni d* Q. 
iv. 88.J 

BEWAUBI8, adj. P. — H. be-vdri$^ 
‘without heir.* Unclaimed, u'ithotit 
heir or owner. 

BETPOOB. n.p. Pniperly Kappfir, 
or Beppar, (derived fi*om Malav&l. 
veppu^ ‘deposit,* itr, ‘village,* a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
which has lieeii turned into the 8kt. 
form ydyupurOf ‘the town of the 
IViiid-gvKl’]. The terminat town of 
tlie Madras Railway on the Malabar 
coasL It stands north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
8. of the river— (see OBALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a great port of 
Bcypoor, and to call it £iltanpatiiain. 
fit js one of the inanv places which 
iiave been siicgesM as the site of Ophir 
(Logan, Maitlar\ L S46X and is probably 
the Bfiiiporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms ** (ed. Ml, L 2^).] 

1672— 

‘* CSmmard o Samorim mail ganta nova ; 

Viifo Roia do Bipor, e do%uior. . 

OamSeBt z. 14. 

1727.— "About two Leogaea to the South- 
ward of Oa/eeut, is a fine Kiver called Bsj- 
porsg capable to receive ships of 3 or 400 
Tuns.'* — A. EawultoH, i. 322. 

BEZOAB, 8 . This word belongs, 
not to the A.-Indian colloquial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
maUria msdica. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
pddzoAr, ‘pellens venenum,* or fdzahr. 

first form is given by Meninski as 
the etymol<^ of the word, and this is 
accepts by Littrd [and the N.E.D.\ 
The quotations of Littr4 from Ambrose 
Pard show that the word was used 
generically for ‘an antidote,’ and in 
this sense it is used habitually by Avi- 
cenna. No doubt the term came to us, 
with so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so much studied in the Middle 
Age.**, and this accounts for the 6, aa 
Arabic has no p, and writes bdzahr. 
But its usual application was, and is, 
limited to certain hard concretions 
found m the bodies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were ascribed, And 
especially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild mt in the Persian 
province of Lar. Of this animal and 
the betoar an account is. given in 
Kaeinpfer*8 AmoenikUe$ Exotieao, pp. 
398 ieqq. The Betoar was sometimes 
called Bnake^ltone, and erroneously 
supposed to be found in the head of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, as Ibn Baithar states, 
such a stone w'as laid upon the bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poison. Moodeen 8heriff, 

I in his 8uppt to Uie Indian Phanna- 
copceia, says there are varioiu bexoaro 
in use (in native mat. mod.), distiii- 

S uialied according to the animal pro- 
iiciiig them, as a goat-, camel-, nsh-, 
and 8nake-5«sMr ; the last quite distinct 
from SnaJM-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establiriimeut of one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Chandolar v. Loput was decided in IwM 
(raported in 2. Crake, and in SmUEe 
Leading Cam). The head-note runs — 
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“The detendaiit sold to the plaintiff a 
atone, which he affirmed to be a Bezoar 
stone, hut which proved hot to be ao. 
No action lies against him, unless he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
stone, or warranted it to lie a Bezoar 
stone” (quoted by Gray, •Pyrard ds 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 484).] 

1514.— Barbosa writes pejar. 

[1628.— ** Near this city (Lora) in a small 
mountain are bred some animals of the 
size of a buck, in whoso stomach grows a 
stone they call bazar."— TVaretre, ch. iil 
p. 14.1 

[1654.— Castanheda (I. ch. 46) Calls the 
animal whence bezoar comes Utgoldaf, which 
he considers an Indian word.] 

c. 1680. — . . adeout'ez solis Bezahar 
nonnulla vasa oonflata viderim, maxima apud 
eos qui a venenis sibi cavere student." — 
i*rwper Alfinn*, Pt. i 56. 

1689. — " Body o' me, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you no iinioom's horn, nor 
beioar’a stone about you, ha? "— B. Jtiunon, 
Everfi Man, nut of hi» liumoHr, Act t . so . 4. 

[ „ “ Bezar sive bazar " ; see quotation 
under MACE.] 

1605.— The King of Bantam sends K. 
.Tames I. ** two Imwar stones." — BaiNstvrv, 
i. 14a 

1610. — “The Persian calls it, par exret/eMcr, 
Pazahar, which is ns much ns to say *anti- 
dote ' or more strictly ‘ remedy of poison or 
renom,’ from Zafuir, which is the general 
name of any jxiison, and pA, ‘ remedy ' ; and 
ns the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re- 
place it by hf or /, and so they say, instead 
of l*Azahar, 7idsa/Mfi', and we with a little 
additional corruption Bezar." — i*. Teireinf, 
RefacioneSt dv., p. 157. 

1618. — “. . . . elks, and great snakes, 
and a|^ of bazar stone, and cToiy kind of 
game birds."— Bivd/a, lOr. 

1617. — “. . . Into nt night I drunke a 
little bezas stone, which gave me much 
iiaine most mrto of night, as though 100 
Wormes h.ad byn knawing at my hart; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.” — Chris’s 
/hary, i. 801 ; [in t. 154 he speaks of **beza 
stone ^*1. 

1681. — Bontius claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixoim, erroneously, as his 
own.— Lib. iv. p. 47. 

1678.— “The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a emnpound of Pa and Zo 
kar, the first m which is aoaiatt, and the 
other is Poymtu/’ — PVy<T, 238. 

„ “ The Monkey Bezoara which are long, 
era the best. . . /5tW. 212. 

1711.— “In this nninMl (Hog-deer ci 
Sumatra, npnorently n sort oi chevrotain or 
TnufutHM) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
PoLu di Ptoroo Siaeea, valued at ten times 
ita Weight in Gold.”-Loctyer, 40. 

1826k— “What in spikenard? what is 
what is pahaerf oompared even 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash ? 

Baba, ed. 1885, p. 148. 

BSULT, 8. H. Ac. hhdt (Skt hhatta, 
a title of respect, probably connected 
with hkariri, * a supporter or master*), 
a man of* a tribe of mixed descent, 
whose meinliers are professed genealo- 
gists and poets; a fmrd. Tliese men 
in Rnjputaiia and Quzerat had also 
extraordinary privileges as the guar- 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
jiaiiied, against attack and robbery. See 
an aocount of them in Forbua Bdt 
Mdld, I. ix. &C., reprint 558 teqq.j [for 
Bengal, Ruley, TrtbeM d: (kute$, L 101 
•sgj.; for the N.W.P., Crooke, Tribes A 
Castes, it. 20 seqq. 

[1.554.— “Bats,” sec quotation under 

BAJPUT.] 

c. 1556.— “Among the infidel Bfiny&ns in 
this country (Guzarat) there is a clem of 
titmUi known as B&ts. These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellen 
. . . when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by BaMau, ue. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage them, the Bdt takes out 
his dagger, points it at his owp breast, and 
says : * I have become surety ! If aught 
befals the caravan I must kill myself ! ' On 
these i^rds the BSshbOts let Uie caravan 
pass unharmed." — Suti 85. 

[1623.— “Thoae who perform the office of 
Pnests, whom they call Botl.”— /*. dr//a 
Va/fr^ Hak. Soc. i. 80.] 

1775. — “The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
family, who attends them on public ooca- 
sions . . . sounds their praise, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu- 
rative language . . . many of them have 
another mode of living; they offer them- 
selves as security to the different govern- 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and public farmers; they also be- 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals." — Fot^s, Or. Mna. ii. 88 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 377 ; also see ii. 258]. See TRAQA 

1810.—“ India, like the nations of Euroiie, 
had its minstrels and poets, concerning whom 
there is the following tradition : At the mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvatty, the immoiiaU 
having exhausted all the amusements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Kva, wiping the drops of sweat inm his 
brow, riimk them to earth, upon which the 
Bawts, or Bards, immediately sprang up." 
— Maria GroAum, 169. 

1828.—“ A *Bbat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity." — J/tber, ed. 1844, ii. 53. 

TUTEHL, n.p. Skt. BhxUay H. BhU. 
The name of a race inhahitiuff the hills 
and forests of the Vindhyo, Malwa, and 
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oi the N.-AVestern Deccan, and believed 
lo have Ijeen tlie aborigines of Rajpn- 
tfina ; some have snjijjosed them to l)c 
the ♦uXXrrai of Ptolemv. They are 
closely allied to the Coolies (<i. v.) of 
Ou/erat, and arc believed to belong to 
the Kolarian division of Indian al)ori- 
gines. But no distinct Blill languiige 
.survives. 

1785. — “A most infernal yell suddenly] 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides * 
informed us t)iat this was the noise always ' 
made by the Bhaels pro%’ious to an attack." 
— Or. Mriu. iii. 480. 

1825. — “All the Bheela whom wo saw to- 
day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered . . . and with faces le&s Celtic 
than the Puharccs of the. Kajmahal. ... I 
Two of them h;ul rude swords and shields, ■ 
the remainder had all bows and Jirmws.” — ' 
Jleftrry ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

BHEEL, s. A wore! used in Bengal 
— hhtl: a mar.sh or lagoon ; .siune a.s 

Jeel (q. V.) 

[1860. — “The natives distinguish a Lake so 
formed by a change in a river's course 
fn>m one of '.i.sua1 origin or shafic by ctdling 
the former a futior — whilst the latter Is termed 
a Bbcel." — O'miUf Lijr ia Brutja/, 35.] 

1879.— “Below Shouy-doung there used 
to 1)0 a big bhcel, wherein 1 have .shot a 
few duck, teal, and sniiK».’’ — S^ntrl 
in B. BurnmUy i. 26. 

BHEESTY, K. The universal word 
in tlie Anglo-Indian households of 
N. India for the domestic (corre- 
8{)onding to the siikkd r>f Egypt) who 
.supplies the fiiinily with wat<*r, carry- 
ing it in a moBSUck, (q-v-X g<>ttskin, 
slung on his liack. The word is P. 
InAimilf a person of biliisht or paradise, 
though the application anpears to lie 
pecuuar to Hindustan. We have not 
t)een able to trace the history of tliLs 
term, which does not apparently occur 
in the Ain, even in the curious account 
of the way in which water was cooled 
and supplied in the Court of Akbar 
(Bleehmanny tr. i. 55 seqq.)f or in tlie 
old travellers, and is not given in 
Meniiiaki’s lexicon. Vullera gives it 
only as from Shakespear's Hindustani 
Diet. [The trade must be of ancient 
origin in India, as the leather bag 
is mentioned in the Veda and Manu 
(WiUon^ Rig Veda^ ii. 28; IndittUet, 
li. 79.) Hence Col. Temple (Ind. Ant., 
xi. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
Skt. *to sprinkle.’] It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


E ' ’ i U) bestow on one another, like 
r. Khalifa^ &c. The title in this 
case lias some jiistificatioii. No class 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians will 
agree) is so diligent, .so faithful, so 
unobtrusive, and uncomplaining as 
that of the hBmldts. And often in 
battle they have shown their courage 
and iidchty in supplying water to 
the wounded in face of much personal 
danger. 

[c. 1660. — “ Even the luoniuls and carrion 
of water l^elonging to that mition (the 
Pathun.<i) are high-Hj>iritccl and war-like.” 
— /fwnwr, ed. UonaUiUr^ 207.] 

1773. — “Bheestee, Waterman” (etc.)— 
Jh\t. of the Hindonton Langmye^ 
&c. 

1781. — “1 have the h.appine»a to inform 
you of the fall of Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
in.st. with the loas of t>n]y 1 .sciw>y, 1 beasty, 
and a coasy Cossid) killed . *. Ijetter 
in India tSazrtte of Xuv. 2-lth. 

1782. — (Table of Wages in Calcutta), 
Consummah .10 Ks. 

Kistrautd.ar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . 5 „ 

India Uazettr^ Oct. 12. 
Five RuiMieR continued to lie the standard 
'wage of a 6i7i(V4fl fur full 80 years after the 
date given. 

1810.—“. . . If he carries the water 
himself in the skin of a goiit, preimred for 
that purpose, he then receives the dcsigna- 
I tion of Bheesty." — WHliumsont V.M. i. 229. 
1829. — “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mi-staken your 
boot for the goglet^ in which you carry 
your water on the lino of march.'' — Camp 
Miseries^ in John Shippy ii. 149. N.B. — We 
never knew a drunken Uuf’nhj. 

1878. — “Here comes a seal carrying a 
porpoise on its back. No ! it is only our 
friend the bheesty.” — In «ty Indian (Jardeny 
79. 

[1898 

“ Of all them block-faced crew, 

The finest man 1 knew* 

Was our regimental bhieU, Gangu Din." 
R. KipUngy Barmck-rwM ISalfudSy 

p. 28.] 

BHIKTT, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fisli LaU» calearifer. See 

COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA, s. 11. Mahr. bhtUy bhusa ; 
the husks and straw of various kinds 
of corn, Ijeaten up into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor ; used a.s tlie common food of 
cattle all over Indio. 

[1829. — ** Every commune is surrounded 
with a eircumvallation of thorns . . , and 
the stocks of bhooe, or 'chaff,' whioh are 
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placed at intervala, fpve it the appearance 
of a respectable fortification. These l>koos 
atacka are erected to provide provender for 
the cattle in scanty rainy seasons.”— Tod, 
Anna/Mf Calcutta reprint, i. 737.] 

[BHOOT,fl. H. &c., b/tnf, hhffio, Skt. 
hkuta^ * formed, existent,* the common 
term for the inuUitudinoiis ghosts and 
demons of various kinds by whom 
the Indian peasant is so constantly 
beset.] 

[1623.— “All confessing that it was Bute, 
V.e. the Devil.”— I', dflfa VaUf, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 341.] 

[1826. — “The sepoy. s started up, and cried 
*B|hooh, bjhoohf arry a/ry.’ This cry of *a 

f 'host ’ reached the ears of the officer, who 
lid his men fire into the tree, and that would 
bring him down, if there ." — Pwlwning Hari, 
ed. 1873, i. 107.] 

BHOTJNSLA, n.p. Prupeidy Bhes- 
lah or KhonsWi-j the surname of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Muhrattn empire. 
It w&s also the surname of Parsoji 
and Raghuji, tlie founders of the 
Mahratta dyiuisty of Berar, though 
not of the $ame family as Sivaji. 

1673.— “Seva Gi, derived from an An- 
cient Line of Rajahs, of the Cast of the 
Bounoeloas, a warlike and Activo Off- 
spring." — I'Vyer, 171. 

0. 1730. — “At this time two parganm, 
named Ptin.a and Svtpa, became the jagir of 
Sdhd BbOflah. Sivaji liecame the manager. 
... He WAS distinguished in his tribe for 
courage and intelligence ; and for craft and 
trickery he was reckoned a sharp son of the 
devil ." — Khdfi Khdn, in Kffiotf vii. 257. 

1780. — “ It was at first a particular tribe 
governed by the family of BhosBClali, 
which bos since lost the sovereignty." — 
iS>tV Mubigherinf iii. 214. 

1782. — “ . . . le Boniolo, los Maratos, 
ct Ics Mogols."— &aa«raf, i. 60. 

BOTACHABBA,.^. H. bfuiydchdrd. 
Thifl is a term applied to settlements 
made with the village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities lieing 
regulated by established custom^ or 
special traditional rights. Wilson 
interprets it as ** fraternal establish- 
ments.” [This hardly explains the 
tenur^ at least as found in tne N.W.P., 
and it would 1)e difficult to do so 
without much detail. In its perhaps 
most common form each man’s nolding 
is the measure of liis interest in the 
est^ irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 
ri^t] 


BIOHANA Bedding of any 
kind. H. bicfthdnd. 

1689. — “Tho Heat of the D.-iy i.s spent in 
Rost and Sleeping . . . sometimes ujion 
Colts, and sometimes u(K>n Bechanaha, 
which are thick Quilts."— ill3. 

BIDBEE, BIDBY, s. H. Bidn; 
the name applied a kind of orna- 
mental metal- work, made in the 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
the city of Bldar (or Bedar), wliicli 
was the chief place of manufacture. 
The work wa«, amount natives, chiefly 
applied to hooka-bells, rose-water 
Ijottles and the like. The term has 
actpiin^d vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of ^^art manu- 
facture.” The ground of the work 
is pewter alloyed w'itli one-fourth 
copper : this is inlaid (or damasceneVi) 
witli i>alterns in silver ; and then the 
I pewter ground is blackened. A .short 
aescriptif)u of tlie manufacture is given 
by Dr. G. Smith in llie Madras Lit. 

I i<oc. Journ.y N.S. i. 81-84 ; [by Sir 
G. Birdwood, Indnst. Aiis^ 1()3 seqq.; 
Joum. Ind. Art, i. 41 srg?.] The ware 
was first descrlnid by B. llcyne in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. H. bilabandh 
An account of the revenue fM»tth*ment 
of a district, specifying the naiui^. of 
each innhal (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent (IViLsmi). 
In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
arrangement for securing the jiaynicnt 
of revenue (Elliot). G. P. Brown says, 
quoting Raikes (p. 109), tluit the word 
is bila-handi, ‘ lu>le-stop])ing,’ viz. stop- 
ping those vents thn)ugh whicli the 
coin of the proprietor might oo/.e 
out. Tliis, however, locjks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning,’ and Wilson’s 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
hdin-bandl, from bdiri, ‘a snare,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is probably right. 

[1858.— “This transfer of responsibility, 
from the landholder to his tenants, is called 
*Jvmog LaoAwi,’ or transfer of jumma. The 
assembly of the tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustment, is called tunjeer buodte, or 
linking together. The adjustment thus made 
is called the bilabundee.^— Joxtrneg 
through Oudh, i. 208.] 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &q. n.p. 
Europe. The word is properly Ar. 
WiJayoi^ *a kingdom, a province,’ 
variously used witn specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by tliis name ; and in India 
Hgiiin it has come to 1>e employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicilv II Regno 
is used for the interior of the island, 
as we use Mofuatil in India. WUdyat 
is the usual form in Bomliay. 

BtLATTTTEB PAWMEB, BILA- 

TEB PANEE. The adject, bildyati 
or xciUlyatl is applied s])ecitira1Iy to a 
variety of exotic articles, t.q. tnldyati 
haiyigan (see BBINJAULX tomato, 
and most especially hiUiyatl pdnt, 

* European water,* the usual name ft»r 
scKla-water in Anglo-India. 

1885.—** * But look at ua English/ I urged, 
*we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur.* 

* It is true, A'AWaiew lid,* said Gunga Ihirsnd, 

* but you Mthtin drink Engliab-water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up umler .all fatigues and .sorrows.* 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it which drove out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinkuc of 
it .** — TimtH of India Mait^ Aug. 11, 1885. 

BILDAB, s. H. from P. belddr^ *a 
spade-wiclder,* an excavator or digging 
1al tourer. Term usual in the Puldic 
Works Department of Upper India 
for men employed in that way. 

1847.- 

*' Ye Lyme is alle oute ! Ye Masouus 
lounge alxiute ! 

Ye Bsldan have alia strucke, and aru 
smoaking atte their Ease ! 

Ye Briokes are alle done ! Ye Kyno are 
Skynne and Bone, 

And ye Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thuasnnd Rupeeso ! ” 

I'c Jh-eiiot if an Exfcutu't Eiojinffrr, 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, n.p. The 
name {Halddi or Bilflch) applied to the 
race inhabiting the region.s west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Pei-Hio, called 
from them Bildchuldn; they w’ere 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. [Prof. Max Mitller 
{Lectures^ i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. •ndeduhAy used in tlie 
sense of the Greek fidppapot for a 
despised foreigner.] 

a.o. 643.—** In the year 32 H. 'Abdulla 
bin 'A'mar bin Rabi’ invaded KirraXn and 
took the capital Kuwtfshlr, so that the aid of 
*the men of Ktlj and BaldJ ' was solicited in 
vain by the Kinudnis." — In EHiut, i. 417« 

e. 1200.— ** He gave with him from Kanda- 
hir and lAr, mighty Baloehto, servants . . 
wHh nobleeof many oeetee, horses, elephants, 
men, oarrlegee, diarioteers, end chariots. *'— 


Tkt Potm vf Chand JScuvbli, in Ind. AmC. i. 
272. 

o. 1211.—'* In the desert of Khalns there 
was a body . . . of Bnlnidiii who robbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and carried off all the presents .and rarities 
in his poasession." — in EHiott ii. 193. 

1556.— "We proceeded to Gwidir, a trad- 
ing town. The people here .are called 
BulH; their prince was Malik Jnlaluddln, 
son fd Malik Dlnftr .*' — Sidi *Ah\ p. 73. 

[c. 1590. — ‘‘This tract is inhabited by an 
important Bsloch tribe called K.ahuAm.’' — 
Ala, trans. Jarrtt^ ii. 337.] 

1613. — ^The Boloches are of Mahomet's 
Religion. They dealo much in Camels, 
most of them robliern. . . ."—X. Whitting- 
foA, in Purr/aUf i. IS.’i. 

1648.—** Among the MachumatHts next to 
the Rattans are the Biotins of great 
strength" [? Wilagaii ]. — Van Twisty 

1727.— ‘‘They wore lodged in a Cbrtims- 
wnn/, when the BsilOWChes uinic with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
A brave warm Reception, and loft four 
Score of their Number dead uii the .Spot, 
without the loss of one Dutch Mari." — .1. 
Hamittuny i. 107. 

1813. — J/t76u«‘A calls them Blonchss (Gi*. 
Com. i. 145). 

1844. —** Officers must not shoot Peacocks ; 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
—at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
are no wild jieocrxiks in Scinde, — they are 
all priv.ate proimrty and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them." — Urn, Gnrfws by Sir C. Notin’. 

BINKT-NABOB, s. Thu title 
occurs ill documents regarding Hyder 
and TipjKKi, e.g. in Qeh. Stewart’s desp. 
of 8th March 1799: '* Mohammed 
Be/./.a, the Binky Nalioh.** '[Also see 
IPilhy MytooTy Madras reprint, ii. 346.] 
It i.s proi>erly benkl-natodOy from Oiinar- 
e.se lurnkiy ' tire,* and ineaiLs the Com- 
niaiidaiit of the Artillery. 

BIBD OF PABAD18E. The name 
given to various lieaiitifiil birds of the 
Family ParadirndaCy of n’hich many 
species are now known, inhuhitiiig 
Guinea and the smaller islands adjoin- 
ing it. The laigest species was called 
h^ Linnaeus Paraditaea apodoy in allu- 
sion to the fable that these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins lirought for 
sale to the Moluccas usually 

none attached to them). 'Hie imme 
Mamieode which Buifon adopted for 
these birds occurs in the form Manu- 
eodiata in some of the following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of tlie J avanese 
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name. ManuhdnaUif ‘the Bird of the 
Qodi^’ whidi our popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for * bird,’ accoraing to Mr. Skeat, 
is not, perhaps from mawok.'] 
c. 1430. — ** In majori Java avia pneeipua 
reperitur sine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda (wlonga, semper in arboribus 
quieacens : cam non ediiur, pellis et cauda 
habentur pretiusiores, (^bus pro omamento 
capitis utuntur.” — N. CbiUif in Poggita tfe 
VarutaU FvrtuTia^ lib. iv. 

1552. — **The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years a^ to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that wa.H 

the place whore the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes atbiched 
themselves to the sect of the Machoinetans, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name of Menu- 
<odiala. . . — Letter of MtirhuUian. of 

Tranttylmniity Sec. to the Emp. Charles V., 
in Raoiutio^ i. f. 351v ; see also f. 3ri2. 

c. 1524. — He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave us for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
large as thrushes ; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a span in length ; they have no wings, 
but instead of them lung feathers of different 
colours, like plumes ; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All the feathers, except those 
of the wings (?), are of a dark colour ; they 
never fly except when the wind blows. They 
told us that these birds come from the tnrres- 
trial ParadiM, and they call them *bolon 
dinata^’ [buniHg-detnifat same as Javanese 
Mawuk-dincaUiy .fu/imj that is, divine birds.” 
--PigafetUi, Uak. Soc. 143. 

1598. — . . in these Hands (Moluccas) 
onlie is found the bird, which the Portingales 
call PoMoroe de Sol^ that is Foule of the 
Sunne, the Italians call it Monu codiaUu^ and 
the Latinists PamdimUf by us called Para- 
dloaUrdea, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds : these birds are 
never seene alive, but being dead they are 
found vpon the Hand ; they flie, as it is said, 
alwaies into the Sunne, and keej^ themselues 
continually in the ayre ... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely heed and 
bodie, and the most part tayle. . . 
LtaseheCsn, 86 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1672.— 

** Olha o6 peloa mares do Orients 
As inflnitas ilhss aspalhsdss 

• « • ^ « 

Aqni ss anreas avaa^ qne nio daoem 
Nunea < terra, e a6 mortis aparsoem.** 

Camd«$, z. 188. 


Eng. shed by Burton : 

'* Here see o’er oriental seas bespread * 

infinite ialand-groupe and al where 

strewed ♦ ♦ * * 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare." 

1645. — . . the male and female Afanu- 
eodiatofy the male having a hollow in the 
back, in which 'tis rei>ort^ the female both 
layc^and hatches her eggs.” — Evelyns Uianjy 

1674.— 

“ The strongest long-wing'd hawk th.at flies, 

That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . 

Hitdibrcu, Pt. ii. cant. 3. 

1591. — *‘.\s for the .story of the Atanuco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, oven by the Lcanied, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” (r.c. that it has 
no feet). — Aa//, Wimloni of (rod Manifested in 
the Wofrts if the Crentio/iy ed. 169*2, Pt. ii. 
147. 

1705.— The Birds of Paradice arc alsmt 
the bigness of a Pidgoon. They are of vary- 
ing Colours, and are never found or seen 
alive ; neither is it known from whence they 
come . . , — Funnel, in Daintner's Vouages. 

in. 266-7. 

1868.— “When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of tho most 
lieautiful and wonderful of living things.”— 
Wallace^ Malay Archip.y 7th cd., 464. 

BIRDS’ NESTS. I’liu famous 
edible nests formed with miious hy 
certain .swiftlets, Oollocalia nidtjiray and 
C. linchi. Both liave long hcen known 
on the eastern coasts of the H. of Beii^l, 
in the Malay Islands [and, jicconling 
to Mr. Skeat in the i.sland.s of the In- 
land Sea {Tale Sap) at Siiigota]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam the 

Western Ghats, &c., and t> breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Concaii. 

BISCOBRA, s. H. InsklMprd or 
bitkJuiprd. The name i) mlarl y appl ied 
to a lar« lizard alleged, and cumiiionly 
believea, to he mortally venomous. It 
is ve^ doubtful whether there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain tlmt 
there is none in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is probable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
chuacter which the ingenious author 
of Tribet on My Frontior all^^ But 
the name has nothing to do with either 
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hut in the sense of ‘ twice/ or ctibra in 
that of * snake/ The first element is 
no doubt bish, 6i.v.) *l)oi3on,* and the 
second is prolNUny khojnrd^ *a shell or 
skull/ [See J, KijpHng^ Beast and 
Man tn Jnilia (p. 317), who gives the 
scientific name as mranus dmcaemi, 
and says that the name bitcohra is 
sometintes applied to the li7iii*d gener- 
ally known as the ghorpad^ for whicli 
see aUANA.] 

1883.— “But of all tho things on earth 
that bite or sting, the (lalm belongs to the 
biseotea, a creature whose very name seems 
to indiaite that it is twice ns hod os the 
cobra. Though known by tho terror of its 
name to natives and Europeans alike, it 
has never been described in the Proceedings 
of any learnctl Society, nor has it yet re- 
ceived a scicritiKc name. . . . The awful 
deadliness of its bite .'tdiiiiis of no question, 
being supportc<l by countless authentic in- 
stances. . . The points on which evidence 
is required arc— first, whether there is any 
such animal ; secoiui, whether, if it does 
exist, it is a smiko with legs, or a lizard 
without thcni. ’— oa my /VesbVr, 
p. VOh. 

BISH. BIKH, &e., n. H. from Skt. 
vuko, ^poison.’ The word ha.s several 
si)ecific applications, as (a) to the 
poison of variou.s sjiecies of aconite, 
]iarticularly Aeomiitm ferox, otherwise 
more sjiccifically called in Skt. vatrn- 
mVsha^ ‘calfs iiavcd/ corrupted into 
,bachndfih or bachnOgf &c. But it is 
also applied (b) in the Hiinrilaya to the 
effect of the rarefied atmosphere at 
great heights on the IxhJv, an effect 
which there and over Central Asia is 
attributed U* ix>i.sonous emanations 
from the .soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous nariative. The 
Central A.siatic (Turki) expre.ssion for 
this is Ash, ‘smell.* 


15M.— “Kntre Ics singulariUs quo le 
consul dc Klorentins mo monstra, me feist 
gouster vne rncine quo Ics Arabes nomment 
liiscK : loqucllo me caiuia si gntnde chaleur 
en la bouche, qni mo dura doux iours, qu’il 
me sorabloit y aunir du feu. . . . Elle eat 
bien petite comma vn petit naueau: lea 
autres (nuleursf) I'ont nommtfo NapeUve 
. . ."-^Pierre Bc/oh, f>6amxdib}U, d'C., 
f. J»7. 

b.- 

1624.— Antonio Andrada in his jooraay 
oerosi tbo Himllaya, apoaking of the suffer- 
ings of traveUen from the poiioBOai aBaBa- 
tte-Bee ffitfer, Asim.. iii. 444. 


1661-2. — *‘Est autem Langur mono 
omnium altissimus, ita ut in summitate 
ejus viatores vix ro8|nrare ob oSris subtilit- 
atim qu4ant: neque is ob Timlentu non- 
nullarum berbumm ezhalaiienee oestivo 
tempore, sine manifesto vitae periculo trans- 
ire poeait.” — PP. Dorville aw in 

Kircher^ China IfluHratOf 65. It ia curious 
to see these intelligent Jesnita recognise the 
true cauae, but accept the fancy of their 
guides as an additional one 1 

(?) “La partie sup^rieure de cette mon- 
tosno eat remplie d'ezbnlaisonB pestilenti- 
elies ." — Ckinete Itinerary to Hiassa^ in 
Kfaprothf Afagasin Asiatiqur^ ii. 112. 

1812.— “Here ^ins the Esh— this ia a 
Turkish word signifying Smell ... it 
implies aoraething the odour of which 
inaucoa indisposition ; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
especially of the former, becomes aiTecied.” 
—Mir Izztt Uitahf in J. H. An. Soc. i. 283. 

1815. — “Many of tho coolies, and several 
of the Mewatteo and Ghoorkha sepoys and 
chupraseos now lagged, and every one com- 
plained of the bis or poisoned wind. I now 
susp^ied that the supposed poison woa 
nothing more than the effect of the rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere from our great 
elevation.” — Frater, Journal of a Towr^ dx., 
1820, p. 442. 

1819,— “Tho difficulty of breathing which 
at an earlier date Andnula, ana more 
recently Moorcroft had exiterionued in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; the Butias 
themselves felt it, and call it bis Id huWB, 
/.<*. poisonous air ; even horses and yaks 
. . , suffer from it.” — WrW» A^airatie^, 
quoted in Hitlrr, A»ien., ii. .032, 649. 

184,0. — “Nous arriv^nie:i it nouf heurcn 
au pied du liourhan-Bota. Isi caravane 
s'arretii iin instant ... on .so imuitniit avee 
anxk'tii nn gaz subtil et 14gpr, qu'on nom- 
mait vapeur pestilantielle, ct tout le mondo 
liaraisM.'iit aUittu ut d^courag^ . . . Bientot 
Ics fhevaux se refusent a {Xirtor leiirs 
cavaliers, et chacun avance picd et it 
petits {MIS . . . tons les visages blemissent, 
on sent lo cicnr s'nffadir, et Ics jainbcs nc 
pouvent plus fonctiunner . . . Une partie 
de la truu{»o, par mesuro de prudence 
s’arr^t'i . . . lo reste par prudence aussi 
4pui.sa tous les efforts pour arriver juaqu’aii 
bout, et ne pas mourir asphyxia au milieu 
de cet air charg4 d’acide carboiiiquo,” 4cc., 
Hue et Gabet, ii. 211 : [E. T., ii. 114]. 

[BI8MILLAH, intj., lit. ‘^In the 
name of God ’* ; a pious ejaculation 
used by Mahommedans at the com- 
mencement of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form runs — Bt-Wt 'UCihi 
*r-rafinUini V-ra^im, t.s. “ In the name 
of God, the Compaaiionate, the Merci- 
ful,” is of Jewisn origin, and ia used 
at the commencement of meals, putting 
on hew clothes^ beginning any new 
work, &e. In ue second form, used 
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•t the time of going into battle or 
daughteiing the allusion to 

the attribute of mercy is omitted. 

[1586.»**Aa they were killed after the 
Portogueae ihanner without the hfanida, 
which they did not aay orer them.'*— Correa, 
hi. 746.] 

BIBNAQAB, BIBNAQA, BEBJ A- 
irUGOEB, lup. These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient cit^ which was .the capital 
of the most important Hindu kii^om 
that existed in the peninsula of Uidia. 
during the later Middle Agea, rulctt 
by the iZdya dynasty. The place is 
now known as Humfy and 

is entirely in mins. [The modem 
name is corrupted fimii Pampa, that 
of the river near which it stood. 
{Biety Mymn^ iL 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 36 m. 
to the N.W. of Hilary. The name 
is a oorraption of Vijayanagara (City 
of Victor]^ or Vidyanagara (City of 
leamingX [ihe latter and earlier name 
being ^nged into the former (Aiee, 
Ihid, i. 3^ note).] Others iMeve 
that the latter name was applied only 
ainoe the place, in the 13th century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Mftdhava, who wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, and mudi besides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
called by the early PortugueseNaiiiiiga 
(o.v.)^ m>m Naratimha (c. 1490-1608), 
who was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-160a] 

e. 1420.— “Profeotus hino est ^grocul a 
marl millioribus treoentu, od mritatem 
ingentem, nomine Biaanegaliam, ambitu 
mflliarum aeuiginta, oiroapraeruptos montes 
aitam.** — CboCt, in Poggw dt Far. ibr- 
iunae, ir. 


inland, there is a Ter\' great city, which 
is called BtJaiia^. . . r-BarboM, 85. 

1611.— “Le Roy de Bisnagar, <m'on 
appeUe aossi queloaefoia le Roy de Mar- 
eat puisaant. — if. de$ Inde$, 

BISON, B. The popular name, 
among Southern Anglo-Indian sports- 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Beimal gaur &nd.gavial (Oavaew Munu, 
Jeroon) ; [Bo$ gaurusy Blanforal. It 
inhabits mrsely all the large forests 
of India, from near Cape Comorin to 
the foot of the Himalayas (at least 
in their Eastern portion), and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim. 

1881. — **Onea an nnfortunata native 
superintendent or wijiari [Halstry] was 
pounded to death by a savage and swtary 
maon."— BmeWf Sept. 10, p. 335. 

BLAOAN-MATEE, n.p. This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
Singapore, which forms the b^utiful 
*New Harbour* of that port; Maliw 
bitdkang, or blakang-nuBit lit. *Deu- 
Back iriand,* [of which, wri^ Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. Accoiding to Denn 3 rs 
{Ditar. Viet,, 6l\ **one explanation is 
that the Anthem, or as regards 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un- 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying bv onematopoea 
that death was to w found behind 
its ridge**]. The idand (Blaean-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaea, &c. ^Brussels, 1888X and 
though, from tne excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 


1442.—“. . . the ehanoec of a maritime 
voyiwc had led Abd-er-ramak the author 
of thie work, to the dty of UdJamgar. 
He MW a plaM extremely laige and thiokly 
pecked, and a King pomaming graatnem 
ana eovereignty to the Ughest degree, whoee 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Berendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbeigah— f rom the fhmtiere of Bengal 
to the endrone of Malabar.**— AWarraaOh, 
inJiuUawXK. Gtol., 22. 

e. 1470.— “Ihe Hindu enltan Xhdam is 
a very powerful prinoe. He peoMMM a 
and rooidee on a meuntain 


BtBkhMigkir.’*-Aftoa. ilTiMm, in fadw 
4a 7 km, 20: 

151R— **46 leagMt tnm these BaouateliiB 


BLACK, a, Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans; even in tlie last generation 
Its habitual use was chiefly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

0614.— **llke 6th ditto came in a jkw 
ftin MoUeoco with 28 Fdrtasals and 86 
’— Foifar, Lditn, il. 81.] 


l«.— “We do iM>t^ap|fW^of 


seodiiur any pereone to St. Helena egiunse 
• unit wovUnli Bod w b*». 
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oidared hi* libwty to ratorn if he 

dedree it; Tor we know not inuA effect 
it mey have if oomplainte ahoohl be made 
to the King that we send away the natiree ; 
heddee that it is aranat our inclination to 
boy any blafllB, and to tranmrt them from 
thmr wires and children without their own 
oooaent. "—CberlV Letter to Ft, St. Oeo.^ in 
Noiet and B±U, No, i. p. 12. 

1747.— *'Vencatach]am, the Commandiiig 
Ottoer of the Bladi Military, haring be- 
hared re^ oomroendably on sereral oooa- 
aions against the French ; In oonmderation 
thereof Agreed that a Present be made him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may enoouiage him to act in like 
manner.”— /V. St, iJarfd Cone,, Feb. 6. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1750 . — ** Haring received information that 
some Blaeke redding in this town ware 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Europe mark^ we told them if we 
found any proof against any redding under 
your Honors’ protection, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.”— jPT. Wm. 
Com., Feb. 4, in Zosy, 24. 

1729. — "John Wood, a free merchant, 
applies for a pass which, if refused him, he 
says *it will i^uce a free merchant to the 
eoikUtion of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow."'—/!. iVm. Cone., in 
Lomg, p. 41. 

1761. — "You will also receive several 
private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince me as Circumstances 
did me at the time, that the Dutch forcen 
were not sent with a View only of defend - 
ii^ their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputii^ our Influence and 
PoBsesdons ; certain Ruin must have been 
the Consequence to the East India Conmny. 
They were raidn|[ black Forces at Patna, 
OoBsimbosar, Cmnsura, he., and were 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillery ... all these preparatioos 
previous to the commencement of Hos- 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
actoffendvely not defendvely .” — Bofograph 
Ldter from Clive (unpublishM) in the India 
Office Records. Baled Berkeley Square, 
and indoreed "27th Deer. 1761.” 

1762. — "The Black inhabitants send in a 

K tition setting forth the great hardship 
sy labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Gutcherry.”— 
Ft. Win. Cone., in Long, 277. 

1782.— See quotation under Bepoj, from 
Price. 

„ "... the35th Regiment, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broke with 
infamy. . . . The black officers with halters 
about their necks, and the sepoys stripi of 
their coats and turbands were drummed out 
of the Cantonments. '—/adtla Oeuette, March 
SO. 

1787.— "As to yesterday's paitienlar 
ehafgeb the thiim that has made me most 
iBfMMte and anrblentiag in it Is only that 
It related to omelty or oppresdon inneled 


on two black ladies. . . .”— Xeni Minto, in 
Life, Sc., i. 128. 

1780.— "1 have just learned from a Friend 
at the India House, y^ the object of Trevee* 
ambition at p r e s e n t is to be appointed to 
the Adaulet Oi Benares, w^ is now held by a 
nack named Alii Oaun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaulete are now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed y^ it is tho 
intention y* the Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I s*» be vacUy haf^y if 
without committing any injustice you g4 

? lace young Treves in y^ 8itaation.”-^ei»ws 
*. 0 / WcUee, to Lord Cornwallis, in CC's 
Correep. ii. 20. 

1882-3. — "And be it further enacted that 
... in all captures which shall be made 
by H. M.’s Army, Royal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black or other troops. . . .” — Act 
2 A 3 WillTlV., ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the usw of 
the foreigner. But Kdld Odmi * black 
man,* is often used hy them in speak- 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
case in ^int is perhaps worth record- 
ing. A statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackpqi^ where nis lament was, 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
wnom we had the story in later aays). 
* Anything new, Subadar, Sahib T' said 
the Adjutant. * Y ea,* said the Subadar, 
* there is a flmire of the former Lord 
Sahib arrived.* ‘And what do you 
think of it 1 * ‘ Sdhib,* said the Sfibadar, 
'ahhi hai kala admi ka td, jab potd 
hojaegdjab achchhd hogd !* (‘It is now 
just like a native — ‘a black Biaa*); 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.* 

In some few phrases the term has 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still are, called 
Black Docton. 

1787.— "The Surgeon’sasBMtant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
the bodies may readily carry the wounded.” 
—Regulaiiont for the H. C.e Troope on the 
OoadrfCoromMM. 

In the following the meaning is 
spe^: 

1788.— "/br Bale. That small npper- 
loomed G arden Hona^ with abont 6 big- 
gahs (see BEBOAH) of gnmnd, on the road 
Imding from Cberingbe# to the Bniyiag 
Qroond, wbkb formariy balciiged to tho 





BLAOK ACT. 


BLACK TOWN. 


Mornttona; it ia raiy priYata, from tha 
inimbar of traaa on tha ground, and hariaa 
latalv laoairad oonaidamblaiidditiona a3 
rapidly iawoUadavtad fora BiMk Ihauly. 
d^Api^ to Mr. Oamao.**— /n SAtm- 
KmrrX io. 

BLAOK AOT. This was the name 
nven in odium hy the non-official 
Suropeans in India to Act XI., 183^ 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no MTSon should by reason 
of his place of oirth or of his descent 
1)6, in any civil proceeding excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts 
named, vis.: BudderDewannyAdawlut, 
Zillah and City Judge’s Courts, Princi- 
pal Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, 
and MoonsUTs Court, or, in other 
wordsL it placed European subjects on 
a level with natives as to their subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
Courts^ including those under 'Native 
Judges. This Act was drafted by T. B. 
Macaulay, then Lopslative Member 
of the Oovemor-lMneral’a Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused I7 the *‘Ilbert 
Bil^” proposing to make Europeans 
subject to native magistrates in regard 
to police and criminal charges, has 
been, advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
^taUon of 1836. But there is much 
that discriminates the two cases. 

1876.— “The motire of the Murrility with 
whidb MsosnUy wm amsfled by s bendful 
of sorry seribbfera was bis advooaoy of tho 
Aot, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
whiob withdraw from British sdbjects 
resident in the prorinoas their so called | 
pririlsge of bringing oiril appeals before the : 
Supreme Court at Galoutta.*'— IVnefyaH's 
A|^o/Jfaemi/ay,2nded.,i.886. | 

j 

[BLAOK b, a beverage | 

mentioned bv early travellers in Japan. 
It was probaoly not a malt liouor. Dr. 
Aston suggests that it was kuro-h% a 
dark-coloured nM used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

(1616.-*'One jar of black bssr.**-Jbiier, 
LtlUn, W. 270.] 

BLA0K-BUOK, a The ordinary 
name of the male antelope (AnHlope 
bmoarHcOf Jerdonl [A. etmem^ Blan- 
ford} from the oark hue of its back, 
by BO means however literally black. 

l9n.-~"Tbm Inditma lemsik, 'Iff Bep- 
tsmbsr's Aia wlmb ceMid HU Nsct Hunt 
ca Ms AUAtjfti Bocis.''-lMifka, 180 . 


BLAOK OOROH BOIL — (Bee 
BBOUK) 

[BLAOK JZWB, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; see S ser. NSQ.^ 
iv. 4. 489 ; viii. 888, 418, 081 ; Lcgm, 
Makhar^ i. 846 jcgg.] 

BLAOK LAHOUAaK An old- 

fashioned expression, for HindusUni 
and other vemacula^ which used to 
1)6 common among officers and men of 
the Royal Army, but was almost con- 
ftned to them. 

BLAOK PABTBIDOB, a The 

popular Indian name of the common 
rnmcolin of S.E. Europe and Western 
Asia {FfufwAiniu vul^rity StephensX 
notable for its harsh quasi-articnlate 
call, interpreted in various parts of the 
world into very different sgrllablca 
The rhythm of the f call is fairly re- 
presents by two of the imitations 
which come nearest one another, via 
that given by Sultan Baber (PersiaiO : 
*8kir ddram, Aokrak’ (*I*ve got milk 
and sugar ’ !) and (Hind.) one pven ^ 
Jerdon: *XohMnmyds adroit ’(‘Garlic, 
onion, and ginger ^!) A more pious one 
is: Khudd ieri kudraif ‘God is thy 
strength I ’ Another mentioned by 
Gapt. Baldwin is verv like the truth : 
‘ Be quick, pay your debts f * But per- 
haps tbe Greek interpretation lecoroad 
by Athenaeus (ix. 38) is best of aU : 
rpir re«f Kcuco^PTmt ‘ Three-fold ilia 
to the ill-doers I ^ see Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note 1 ; [Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 834, iv. 17]. 


BLAOK TOWN. n.p. StiU the 
popular name of the native city of 
M^ras, as distinguished from the fhrt 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English resident^ and the baais 
which supply their .vanta The term 
is also used at Bombay. 

1678.— Fryer osIIb the natire town of 
Ifsdrsa *'tM Heathen Town,*' and “tho 


Ifadraa “the Heathen Town 
Indian Town.** 

1727 .— "The Black Town (of Madiaa) 
k inhabited by CfaUam, Makemdams. and 
Jndiem Ckristiant. ... It was walled in to- 
ward! tho. Lsnd, when Goferoor Pit ralsd 
it”— A. HamUtoo, i. 867. 


1780..«<Adjoiiiiiw tho glade of Fort 8t 
Geoige, to tho nortiiwatd, ie a largo town 


oonmonly •eallod tho Black Toi^ swl 
which is mtiflod ■nffidently to prevent any 
■orprkeby * body of hone.”— Bed;^ p A 
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1780. — ** . . . Cadeta upon their arrival in 
the country, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take up their roaidonce in dirty punch- 
houaeo in the Black Town. . r-Munro-t 
NarruHvt, 22. 

1782. — ** When Mr. Haatinga came to the 
government he added aome new rogulationa 
. . . divided the blade and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 warda, and piirchaaed the 
consent of the natives to go a little further 
off.” — iVice, iSemnc (Hoervaiionst <Cy., p. <»0. 
In TVacto, vol. i. 

[1813. — '*The laige basar, or the street in 
the Black Towi^ (Bombay) . . . contained 
many good Asiatic houses.” — Forlen^ Or. 
Iffla., 2ad ed., i. 96. Also see quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827. — “ Hartley hastened from the 
Town, more satisfied than before 
that aome deceit was about .to be practised 
towards Menie Gray ." — Walter iSratf, The 
&trgeoiC» DanghUr^ ch. xi. 

BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for what is in England termed 
* rooe-wood * ; produced chieflv by 
aeTeral species of Dalbergia^ and from 
which the celebrated carved furiiitul-e 
of Bomliav ^s made. [Tlie same name 
is applied to the Chinese e1>ony used 
in carving (Bal/, Things Chinese^ 3rd 
«d., 107).] (See SI8SOO.) 

[1615.— “Her lading is Black Wood, I 
think ebony.”- -Oickgt Biary, Hak. Soc. i. 35. 

[1813.— “Black wood furniture becomes 
Hu heated metal.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd 
ed., i. 106.] 

1879. — ( I n Babylonia). " In a mound to the 
south of the mass of city ruins called Jum- 
juma, Mr. Rasum discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood." — Athenaeum, July 5, 22. 

BLANKS, s. The word is used for ^ 
‘whites* or ‘Europeans* (Port, branco) 
in the following, iiut we know not if 
anywhere else in English : 

1718.— “The Heathens ... too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the Christians), since these were 
generally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel."— [Xiegenhatg and 
Pluiseho), rropngatxon a/ the Gospel, dx. Pt. 
I., 8rd ed., p. 70. 

[B]^TTT, adj. A cor r. of vnldyaJtl, 
‘foreign* (.see BILATUT). A name 
AppliM to two plants in S. India, 
the Sonneratia acidn, and Hydrolea 
teylanica (see Mad. Admin. Man. 01 cm. 
8. V.). In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative^ i. 
349) uses Blat as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
perhaps the same. 


[1610.— “BUtty, the eorge Ks. 060.”— 
Jhinrers, Letters, i. 72.] 

BLIMBEE, s. Malay til. vUimbi ; H. 
belambtl [or bibnnbvy 1 Malay, bdlimbituj 
*»r beliinhing. The fruit of Amrrhotf 
Hlimbi, L. The genus was so called 
by Liiiniciis in honour of Averrhfws, 
the Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embrace.s two specie-s 
cultivated in India for their fruits ; 
neither known in a wild .sttite. See 
for the other CARAMBOLA. 

BLOOD-SUCK^ s. A harmless 
li/Atd {Lacertd cristaia) is so called, 
Itecause when excited it changes in 
colour (esTM^.cially about the neck) from 
it dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810. — “On the morn, however, I dis- 
covered it to bo a large lizard, tomiod a 
blood-snekar.”— Afortoa** Li/e of Leydett, 

no. 

[1813. — “The large seroor, or lacerta, 
commonly called the bloodsucker.” — Forftes, 
Or. Man. i. 110 (2nd ed.).] 

BOBACHEE, s. A c(X>k (male). 
This Is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of bdwarchi, a term originally bnjught, 
according to Hammer, by tlie hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol Court the Bdwarchi 
was a high dignitary, ‘I^ord Sewer’ 
or the like (sec Hammer’s Golden 
Horde, 236, 461). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, however, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for the word, which appears to l^e Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives it from P. 
bdwar, ‘confidence.*] 

o. 1333.— “Chaquedmiraunbiwerdjy, ei 
lorw^ue la table a 4te drowse, cot omcier 
s'asKied devant son maltre . . . le hAwerdjij 
coupe la viande on petits raorceaux. Con 
gens-lk poss^dent uno grande habile!^ pour 
ddpocer la viande .” — ihn Batula, ii. 407. 

o. 1590. — BBwarchX is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {Blochnuiun's 
Eng. IV. i. 58). 

1810.—“ . . . the dripping ... is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. This little neat, 
rteanfy, and cheap dripping-ladle, answers 
admirably ; it being in tho power of the 
babadiy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.”— U'tVfwiiiam, V. M. i. 238. • 

1866.- 

“ And every night and morning 
The bomuaM shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee. 

And we'll all have a grill.” 

The Dawk Bungalow, 228. 
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BOBAOHEE OONKAH, a. H. 

Bdwainkl-khdna, * Cook-house,’ t.e. 
Kitchen ; generally in a cott^ de- 
tached from the residence of a Euro- 
household. 


[1829.— ** In deflanoe of all Bawurehee- 
naaa nilea and ragolations .'*— Sport 
Mog,, i. 118.] ^ 

BOBBEBY, a. For the origin see 
BOBBEBT-BOB* A noise, a disturijance, 
a row. 

[1710.— ** And beat with their hand on the 
month, making a certain noiM, which we 
Portagueae call babare. Babars is a word 
compmwd of baba, *a child * and art, an ad- 
▼erb implying *to call.' Orumte C^nquu- 
ktdo, Tof if. ; Oonquitta, i. dir. i. sec. 8.J 

IM. — **When the ^nd atmck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, mode boDbci7| 
set his foot in a hole ana neariy pitchM 
me."— ifcm. q/ Ool. Moamiain, 2nd ed., 106. 

1866.— “But what is the meaning of all 
this bobbery Dnwk BangoJUrw, 
p. 887. 

Btithery is used in *pigMn English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it| vis. fOrfi, Cantonese, *a noise.’ 
riJie idea that there is a similar 
Ensdiah word (see 7 ser. N, As Q., v. 
m, t71, 338, 415, 513) is rejected by 
the N,E,D.'\ 

BOBBBBT-BOBI interj. The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial representation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or griefs-* B&p>yi! or 
Bap-ri Bij^’*0 Father!’ (we have 
knovma friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interaction was *My 
OMt-grandmotlier 1 Blumenroth’s 
Voeabulary gives NaeB/^ 
liadn mia, aa a vulgar exclamation of 
admiration. 

1788. — “Oaptsin Gbwe being again esam- 
ined . . . if bahadanyopportaumy tomoke 
say dbsanrstioDs coneeming the execution 
ofNnndoomar 


tion , 


r 1 aBid, be had ; that he saw the 
le exeept the famnediate act of exeou- 
1 . . . there were 8 or 10,000 pmle 
assembled : who at the moment the Ita^ 
waa tanea off, dispersed suddenly, crying 
*ill baimaTSel* leaving nobody amt the 
gaUowebm the Sberiffuid his attendants, 
and a few Busopean epeotators. He ex- 
plaine the term Ah-baap aiee^ to be an 
exdamatioQ of the 



aDDsaranoeof anvttinsF vsrr i 
iSea^ are 2nd 

Irtkrio A In IVsefi^ voL ii. 

** If aa Hindoo was to aee a house on 
6i^ to receive a smart stop Cn the laoe, 
a dhina basin, out hie finger, see two 
bo xin g , or a sparrow shot, be 


would call out Ah-baup-aree I Aom 
Rqtort^ Select CommiUu of H,cf C., Ibid, 
pp. 9-10. 

188t.— ‘*They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay seuseless, and the syw 
n<to muttering Bfipre bfipre.'— rhs 

1863-64.— "My men soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and luiaed the cry, 

* A bear, a bear!’ 

"Ahit bap-re-bap I Oh, my father! so 
and drive him away,* said a tuncuous voiM 
from under a blanket close by."— £f.-Cb/. 
Lewin, A Fly on the Whe^, 142. 

BOBBEBT-PAOK, s. A pack of 

hounds of different breeds, or (oftener) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like ; pre- 
sumably so c^ed from the noise and 
disturbance that such a pack are apt 
to raise. And hence a *scratdi nack’ 
of any kind, as a ‘scratch match’ at 
cricket, &c. (See a quotation under 
BUHOW.) 

1878.—" ... on the mornings when the 
’bobbera* pads went out, of which Hac- 
jdjerson was ‘master,’ and I *whi&’ we 
used to be up by 4 A.M."— to iKe Jsq/W> 
Wl,i.l42. 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

"What a Cabinet has put together! 

—a regdar bbbbery-padk." 

BOOOA TIGBIB, n.p. The name 
Mplied to the estuary of the Canton 
luver. It appears to be an inaocunta 
reproduction of the Portuguese Bom 
do Tigre, and that to be a rendenog 
of the Chinese name “Tiger 

Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigria is supposed to be the name of 
the river. 

1747.—" At 8 o’clock wo passed the Boff ef 
fygenL and at noon the Lyon’s Tower/*— 
jC^to tbe B, Indite in 1747 and 1748. 

1770.— "The City of Canton is sitnated 
on tlie banks of the Tlgiia s large river. 

. . .*’ — itay»uif (tr. 1771)^ ii* 268. 

1782.—". . . . h sept lienee do la bOMb# 
dn TIgre, on appergoit la Tour du lion."- 
SoncS!^ Voyage, 2, TSd- 

[1900.— "The launch waa taken up the 
Canton River and abandoned near 
TIgrIa (the Bogus)."— Tto risi€f, 290ot.] 

BOOHA «• H. hothd, A kind of 
ehair-palankin formerly in uaa in 
Ben^ but now quite foigotten. 

1810.— "Isdieeareumanyowveyedabjd 

Cblontta ... in a kind of patoaquia odtod 
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a t>06h»ih . . . being a compound of' our 
eedan ctudr with the body of a chariot. . . . 
I dKmld ha<^e obeerved that most of the 
geotlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
Ckahn**— irtV/iamMm, V. M. i. 322. 

BOOUE, n.p. TliiH name is applied 
hv Mamen to tlie narrows at the mouth 
of the Canton River, and is a comip- 
tion of Boca. (See BOCCA TIOR18.) 


BOLIAH, BAULEAH. s. Beng. 
hMtIa. A kind of light accommoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, in use on the 
Bengal rivers. We do not find the word 
in anv of the dictionaries. Ives, in t)ie 
middle of the* 18th century, describes 
it aa a boat very long, but so narrow 
that only one man could sit in the 
breadth, tho^h it carried a multitude 
of rowers. T^is is not the character 
of the boat so called now. [Buchanan 
Hamilton, writing nliout 1820, says : 
"The bhknlisra is intended for the 
same nurjxxs^ fconveyance of fias- 
aengersl and is aliout tiie same size as 
the Patm (see PAURCHWAT). It is 
sharp at both ends, rises at the ends 
leas than the Punn, and its tilt is 
placed in the middle, the rowers stand- 
ing both Ijefore and behind the place 
of accommodation of ])as8eiigers. On 
the Kosi, the Bhauliya is a large hshiiig- 
boat, carrying six or seven men.” 
(Sodom India^ iii. 345.) Grant (Rural 
p. 6) gives a drawing and de-scTip- 
tion of the modem boat.] | 

1767.— “To get tm-o boliaa, a Ooordore, j 
and 87 dandiee from the Nasir. ”—/«», 157. 

1810. — “On one side the picturesque boats 
of the natives, with their floating nuts ; on 
tha other the bolios and pleasure-boats of 
tba Engtiah.” — Maria Graham^ 142. 

1811. — “The extreme lightness of its con- 
atraotion gave it incredinle .... speed. 
An example is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawmlaaa perfonnod in 8 days 
tba voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
dietanna M 400 marine leagues.’’— So/ryus, 
itf. The dniwing ropreM nts a very light 
skiff, with only a smaU kiosque at the stem. 

1894. — “ We found two Bholiahs, or large 
TOW-boatiL with convenient cabins. . . 

Hdtt, i. 

1884. — “Rivers's attention had been at- 
tmotad by seeing a large bannllah in the 
aei of swinging to the tide.”— The /iohoo, 
i. 14. 

BOLTA,s. A turn of a rope ; sea j 
H. from Port. voUa (RoAnek). 


BOMEASA, n 
Monbaao, off the 


1 


The Island of 
African Coast, is 


MO called in some old w'ork.s. BomtMH 
is used in Persia fur a negro slave; 
see quotation. 

1516. — . . . another island, in which 
there is a city of the Moors called Bombatt, 
very large and lieautiful.”—yJar5osa, 11. 8eu 
also Colonial Papen under 1609, i. 188. 

1888.—“. . . the Bombassi, or coal-black 
negro of the interior, being of jiiuch less 
price, and usually only used as a cook.”— 
iIV//*, MotUrH 7'n’«ia,'326. 

BOMBAY, n.p. It has lieen al- 
leged, often and ixwitively (aa in the 
quotations lielow from Fryer and 
Grose), that this name is an English 
corruption from the Portuguese Bom- 
ItaJitOy *gDod Iwiy.’ The gi'amniar of 
the allef^ etymon is liM, and the 
history is no lietter ; for the name can 
1)6 traced long liefore the Portuguese 
occupation, long liefore the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, 
we find tJie islands of Mahim and 
Mumba-Vevi^ which united form the 
existing island of Hombay, held, along 
with ^Isette, by a Hindu Hal, who 
was tribiitary to the Mohammedan 
King of (iiizerat. (Sec Rda Mdltl, ii. 
350) ; [ed. 1878, ]>. 270]. The same 
form reappears (1516) in ItorlxMa’s 
Tana-Afni^im&tf (p. 68X in the Sstado 
da India under 1525, and (1563) in 
Garcia de Orta, who writes lioth Mam- 
bairn and Bombaini. Tlie latter author, 
mentioning the excellence of the areca 

I iroduced there, speaks of himself 
laving had a grant of the island 
from the King of Portugal (see 
lielow). It is customarily called Bom- 
haim on the earliest English Ri^e 
coinage. (See under RUPEE.) The 
shrine of tlie goddess Mumba-I^^'i 
from whom the name is supposed to 
have lieeii taken, stood on the Es- 
planade till the middle of the 17tli 
century, when it was removed to Hs 
present site in the middle of what 
IS now' the most frerpiented jiart of 
the native tow'ii. 

1507.— “Sultan Mahommed Bigarrah of 
Guxerat having carried an army against 
C’haiwal, in the year of the Hijra 913, in 
order to destroy (he Europeans, he effected 
his designs against the towns of Bosaai 
(see BABBEDV) and Kaabai, and returned 
to his own capital. . . ."—Mirai-^-Akmodi 
(Bird’s transl.), 214-15. 

1606.— “The Viceroy quitted Dabul, 
pasring by Chaul, where he did not care 
to go in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombalm, whence Uie people Bed when 
Uiey Hkw the Beet, and our men carried off 
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xomaj oowL and oaught lome blaoka whom 
tli^ found hiding in the woodi, and of 
thflM thoT took away those that were good» 
and killed the rest."— Coriea, i. 926. 

1616.—** . i . a fortress of the before- 
named King (of Guzerat), called Thna- 
amjnmbk, and near it is a Moorish town, 
▼ary ptossant, with monj^ gardens ... a 
town of very great Moonsh mosques, and 
temples of #fwmip of the Gentiles ... it 
is likewise a aeaj>^ but of little trade."— 
Barbom, 69. The name here appears to 
oombine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the nauM of the adjoining town of Thana 
(see TAMA) and Bombay. 

1625.— **E a llha do Kmnbnim, que no 
foiell eelho estaua^em oatono mill e quatro 
cento fedeaa . . . j zii ij. iiii. • fedeas. 

**B oe anos otros cf^ua arrendada por 
mill treaentoo setenta e cinque pardaos . . . 
j iii.* IxxT. pardaos. 

**Foy aforada a meatre Dioguo polo dito 
gOTerondor, por mill ^<^uatro centos trinta 
dons pajrdaos mdo . . . j liij.* xxxij. pardaos 
mdo.' — ITmrisi do BddAa dd ItidiOf 1^161. 

1681. — **The Governor at the island of 
Banbnlm awaited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from each oaptain, of the 
Portoguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could tight and help, and 
of the number of musketeers, snd of other 
people, such as servants. And all taken 
toiler he found in the whole 6eet some 
81M soldiers (Aonmws d'amuu), oountimr 
captains and gentlemen;, and some 14S0 
Portuguese seamen, with the pilots and 
masters; and some 2000 soldiers who were 
Malabars and Goa Canarines; and 8000 
slaves fit to fight; and among these he 
found more than 3000 musketeers {upiogar- 
deirtw), and 4000 country seamen who could 
row {mdrinkeiroo df. terra rowiroi), besides 
the mariners of the junks who w*ere more 
than 800; and with married and singlo 
women, and people taking goods and pro- 
visions to sell, and menial servants, the 
whole together was more than 30,000 souls. 
. . ."--^rrfrt, iii. 892. 

1638.— ** The Isle of BomlNiT has on the 
south the waters of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of Chaul ; on the 
N. the island of BaleeU ; on the east Salsete 
also; and on the west the Indian Ocean. 
Tlie land of this island is very low, and 
covert with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. Hiere is much game, and abundance 
of meat and rice, and there is no memory 


of any scarcity. Nowadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Tida ; a name given to it by 
Hector da Silveira, because when his fleet 
was cruising on this coast his soldiers had 
great refreramont and eigoyment there." — 
J. do Oaotro^ /*ritHr!i o Itotriro, p. 81. 


1662.—**. . . a small stream called Bate. 
which runs into the Bay of BombalA, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the 
Kiigidom of Decan."— /larrot, I. ix. 1. 


1562. — *'The Goremor advanced against 
Bonbajlll on the 6th February, whi^ was 
moreover the very day on which Ash 
Wednesday fell.”— Gbvto, IV., v. 6. 

1654.—** Item of Haasguao SSOOfideao. 

** Item of MOnbaym, IV.OOO/sdMs: 

** Rents of the land surrendered by the 
Kiitf of Osnbaya in 1643, from 16w to 
1648."— & Bote/ko, Tombo, 139. 

1563. —**. . . and better still is (that the 
axeoa) of Hombaim, an estate and island 
which the King our liord has graciously 
granted mo on perpetual lease." *—Garc»a 
JJe Orta, f. 91v. 

„ **SlRVAllT. Sir, here is Simon 
Toscano^ your tenant at Bombaim, who has 
brought wis basket of mangoes for yon to 
make a. present to the Governor; and he 
says that when he has moored his vessel 
he will oome here to put up."— //<rd. f. 134v. 

1644 . — “ of the Port of Hmni- 
baym. . . . The Viceroy Condu de Ian- 
hares sent the 8 ooiincillors to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European enemy should 
be able to enter. These Ministers visited 
the place, and were of opinioti that the 
width (of the entrance) iieing »o great, 
becoming even wider and inure unob- 
structed further in, there was no place 
that you could fortify so as to defend the 
entrance. . . /forarro, MS. f. 2*27. 

1666. — **Cea Tch^rons .... demeurent 
fKiur la plupart k Baroche, k Bambayo et k 
Aniedabod.^'— FAcMMof, v. 40. 

,, **De Bocnim k Bombaiim il y a 
six Hones. "—/6i!rf. ‘248. 

1673.— **Deconil)er the Eighth wo paid 
our Homage to the Union-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bimbaim."— AVyrr, o9. 

„ '*Boml>aim . . . ventures furthest 
out into the Sen, making the Mouth of 
a spacious Bay, whence it h.a5 its Ety- 
mology ; Bomuaim, quasi Boca bay /." — 
Ibid. fy. 

1676. — “Since the present King of Kng- 
fand married the Princess of Portnffalti who 
had in Portion the famous Port of Bombuyu 
. . . thw coin both Silver, Copper, aid 
'rinn.” — Javernier, £. T., ii. 6. 

1677. -'" Quod dicta Insula do Bombala, 
una.cum dependentiis suis, nobis ab origine 
bonk fide ex pacto (sicut oportuit) tradita 
non fuerit .” — KtHgVbariee II. to the Viocroy 
L. de Mendoza Furtado, in Baum., <hr. 
of the Pori and Mand of Bombay, 1724, 
p. 77* 

1690.— ** This Island has its Denomination 
from the Harlwur, which . . . was ori- 
ginally called Boon Bay, i.e. in the Porta- 
goese Lan(;uago, a Good Bay or Harbour." — 
'Oviogtoa, 1*29. 

* *' Terra e llha de que Bl-Rei nosso senhor me 
fes merei, aforada em fkUota.” Em fiUieta le a 
corruption apparently of i.«. prenerty 

the pereon to whom land was grsntad on a lesoe 
such es the Civil Law called mpkifteiwia ** The 
emphyieuto wse s perpettml lessee who gM a 
perpmual rent to the owner."— gayfirh Cj^ av. 
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1711.— Lockyer declarw it to be im- 
poerible, with all tbe Company's Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay *'a Mart of great 
Business.”— P. 83. 

c. 1760. — **. . . one of the most com- 
modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
the Portuguese BKona-BoAta, though now 
usually written by them Bombaim .” — Orosft 
i. 29. 

1770. — "No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy os to give rise to the 
proverb ThiU at TOmbay a man’s lih did 
not atoeed tico monsoonsJ* — Raynal (£. T., 
1777), i. 389. 

1809.— "The largest pagoda in Bombay 
is in the Black Town. ... It is dedicated 
to Momba Deoee . . . who by her images 
and attributes seems to be Parvati, the wife 
of Siva.” — Maria Urahamf 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WORK. This 
well-known manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical mosaic, 
somewhat after the fashion of Tun- 
bridge ware, is said to have been intro- 
duce from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a century ago, and some Shears later 
from Siirat to Bombay. The veneers 
are formed by cementing tc^ther fine 
triangular prisms of ebony, ivory, 
green-stained ivory, stag's horn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then attached 
to the panels of the box with strong 
glue. 

BOMBAY DTJOF.-Bee BUMMELO. 


BOMBAY MABINB. This was 
the title borne for many years by the 
meritorious but somewtuit depressed 
service which in 1830 acquired the 
s^le of the '^Indian Navy,” and on 
Both April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of the Royal 
Navy, under the temptation of allitera- 
tioi^ as the ** Bombay Buccaneers.” In 
their earliest employment against the 
pmtes of Western India and the 
rersian Gulf, they had been known as 
**the Omb Service.” But, no matter 
for these names^ the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actioiu and 
services. We will <piote two noble 
examples of public virtue : 

(1) In July 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes took two 


larm junks issuing from Batavia, then 
unaer blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, 
valuM at ;f600,000. But Hayes anew 
that such a capture would create great 
difficulties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at Canton, and he 
directed the release of this splendid 
prize. 

(2) 30th June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig * Nautilus' (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of- war ‘Pea- 
cock ' (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-pr. 
carronades, and two long 18-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace., Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to liaul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘Peacock' opened fire, 
and a short but brisk action followed, 
in which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
w'ere shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the 
Company (^£435 in all) and lived to 
his 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. R. Low (i. 294X but he 
erroneously states the pension to have 
been granM by the U.S. Govt. 

1780. — "The Hon. Company’s schooner, 
(^rinjar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bomt^ Karines, is going to Arohin 
(nr, see ACoEEN} to meet the Ceres and 
the other Europe ships from Madram, to 
put on board of them the St. Helena storSe.** 
—Uieky’s Bengal OatHU^ April 8th. 

BONITO, s. A fish {Thynnus ps- 
lamysy Day) of the same family {Scam- 
bridat) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common in the Indian seas. The name 
is Port., and apparently is the adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

c. 1610.—" On y peache vne quantitd 
admirable de groe poissons, de sept on huit 
sortes, qui sont ntfaiitmoins quasi de mesme 
race et espeoe .. . . commas bonitee, alba- 
chores, daurades, et autres.”— /^niitf, I. 
187. 

1616.— "Bonltoee and albioores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like In 
Mackerils, nut grow to be very large.” — 
Terry f in Furekas, ii. 1464. 

c. 1620.— 

" How many sail of well-mann'd ships 

As the Bemio does the Flying-llsh 

Have we pufsaed. . . 

Bmv». a Jnd., The BoubU Morriage^ il. 1. 

0. 1760.— "The fish undoubtedly takee 
its name tram rsliahing so well to the teste 
ai the Portuguese . . . that they call ii 
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Bonito, which cnswen in oar tonffuc to 
dalidous.”— 1. 5. 


^ ^ Eiii^fd. of China, Ac., 

doO. 


1754.- 

** While on the verd-Arm the horpooner nta, 
Strikes the bonata, or the shark en- 
snares."— B. ii. 

1773. — “The Cdptain informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetto, out of grati- 
tude to Proridenoe; for once ... the 
ship in which he then sailed was becalmed 
for fire weeks, and during all that time, 
numbers of the fish Bon&etta swam close to 
her, and were caught for food ; he resolred 
therefore that the ship he should next get 
should be called the Bttnndta.'‘—BoMoeif, 
JourwU of a Tour, tic., under Oct. 16, 1773. 


c. 1606.— “Gapt. Saris has Bqdmm.^'— 
Pnrckeu, i. 374. 


1618.— “And their is 300 bon (or pagon 
pristes) hare alownnoe and mentnynanoe for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as munkes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Roman papistes." — Cochi* Diaru, ii. 76 ; 
[in i. 117, bonj ; bones (i, 143). 


[1676. — “ It is estimated that there are in 
this country (Siam) more than 200,000 priests 
called Bonsn.” — TacerHicr, ed. Ball, ii. 203.] 


1727. — “ ... or perh^ make him fadge 
in a China bonne in his Cnlendar, under the 
name of a Christian Saint."— .4. UamUton, 
i.253. 


BONZE, s. A term long applied ! 
1>y Euro^na in China to the Buddhifit 
clc^, mit originating with early 
^ isitors to Japan. Its orimn is how- 
ever not quite clear. The Chinese 
Fdn-tlng, *a religious person’ is in 
Japanese bonzi or botuH; hut K^pen 
prefers fd-sze, * Teacher of the Iaw,’ 
pron. in Japanese bo-zi {Die ReL dee 
Buddha, i. 321, and also Schott’s Zut 
Liu, dee Chin. Buddhimut, 1873, p. 46). 
It will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other, of these sources. On the other 
hand, Bandhya (for Skt. vandya, *to 
whom w'orship or reverence is due, 
very reverend*) seems to be applied in 
Nepal to the Buddhist clerg}', and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
{IkonzS f) traceable to this. {Essays, 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
bandhs or bands, is in Tibetan similarly 
implied. — (See Jaesehkds Diet., p. 365.) 
Tlie word first occurs in Jorge Alvarez’s 
account of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters of St. Francis 
Xarier. Cocks in his Diary uses 
forms approaching boze. 

1649.—“ I find the common secular people 
here less impure and more obedient to 
reason than their priests, whom they call 
boniM."— of St. F. XavUr, in Colt- 
ridge** Life, ii. 238. 

1652. — “Enibescunt enim, et incredibi- 
liter oonfunduntur Bonsll, ubi male co- 
haerere, oc pugnare inter sose ea, quae 
docent, palam ostenditur.”— &-</. Fr. Aaoerii 
ZpiM, vTavij., ed. 1667. 

1672.—“ . . . saoerdotes . . . qui ipsorum 
lingub appellantiir."- E. Acotta, 68. 

1686.— “They hare amongst them (in 
Japan) many priests of their idols whom 
they call Bonaoa, of the which there be 
great convents."- AirXies's Tr. of Mendom 
(1689),. ii. 800. 

1690. — “Thu doctrine doe all they em- 
bm^ which are in China called Cen, but 
with ns at lapon are named Bonil.’— 


1794-7— 

“ Alike to me encas’d in Grecian bronze 

Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonse." 
Pvrntit* of Literalitre, 6th ed., p. 335. 

c. 1814.- 

“ While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bonaes, 
Bohea- 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum— are 
sacred to thee." 

T, Moure, Hum and Futu, 

[(l)BORA, BOOBA, s. Bciig. 
bhaaa, a kind of cargo-bosit used in 
the rivers of Bengal. 

[1676.— “About noone overtook the eight 
hmSM.**^Hedget, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
ccxzxvii. 

[1680.— “The bocra . . . Wing a venr 
floaty light boat, rowinge with 20 to 30 
Owars, these carry Salt Peetcr and other 
goods from Hugly downewards, and some 
trade to Dacca with salt; they also servo 
for tow boats for ye ships bound up or 
downo ye rirer.” — Jbid. ii. 1.*).] 

(2) BOBA, B. H. and Guz. bohird 
and bohord, which H. H. Wilson re- 
fers to the Skt. vyavahdri, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from which are 
formed the ordinary H. words byohard, 
byohariyd {and a Guzerati forai which 
comes very near boherd). This is con- 
firmed by the quotation from Nurullah 
below, but it is not quite certain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see Mow) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this is incorrect.] 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to different Mohammedan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 

1. The Shi’a Bohrde, who arc es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congr^te in Surat, Burhanpur, Ujjain, 
Ac. They are those best known far 
and wide oy the name, and are usu^ly 
devoted to trading and money-lending. 
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Their original seat was in Giizerat, and 
they are most numerous there, and in 
the Bombay territory generally, but 
are also to be found in various parts of 
Central India and the N.-W. Pi'ovinces, 
[where they are all Hindus]. The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn- 
onymous with pedlar or bozwmllui. 
They are generally well-to-do people, 
keeping very cleanly and comfort^le 
houses. [See an account of them in 
Fcfthet, Or. Mem. i. 470 eeqq. 2nd cd.] 
These Bolixas api^ear to form one of 
the numerous Sni’a sects, akin in 
character to, and apparently of the 
same orimn as, the IsnialllYah (or As- 
mstina of the Middle Ages^ and claim 
as their original head and d(x:tor in 
India one Ya’kilh, wlio emigrated 
from £g}'pt, and landed in Cainlaiy 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have 1)een in 
Yemen, till that country Wiis co»i- 
quered by the Turks in lfi38. A 
larro exodus of the, to India then 
took place. Like the Lsninilis they 
attach a divine chariuter to their 
Mullah or chief Pontitt', who now 
resides at Surat. They are guided hy 
him in all tiling and they jviy him a 
pt»rcentiige <in tueir profits. But there 
are several sttetarian su1)di visions : 
JJdudi Ikjliras, Sulnimdni Bohras, &c. 
[See Forbes^ Rds MdUl, ed. 1878, j». 264 

*«w) 

2. The Sunni BohnU. The..se are 
very iiuiiierous in the Northern (.'on- 
can and Ginserat. They are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, thrifty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaining nuirh of Hindu 
habit ; and are, though they have 
dropp^ ca-ste distinctions, very e.xchi- 
sive and *‘denoniinatioiiar’ (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expre.s8(\s itV Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan, in BaruaaStatt^ 
there is a rich and thriving cianniunity 
of trading Bohras of the Sunni sc'ction ; 
they have no intercoursi? with their 
Shra naine-sakeA. 

The hi.storv of the Hohrus is still 
very oliscure ; nor do«« it s**cm ikscer- 
tained whether the two section.s were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the ShPa Bohras may lie, in accoid- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable mrt of foreign descent., and 
that the Sunni BrdirfLs, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have l>een native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 


brought over to Sunnism by the Quxe- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said with much reserve. The histoiy' 
is worthy of investigation. 

The miotation from Ibn' Batutu, 
which refers to Qandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cani1>ay, alludes most 
probably to the Bohras, and may iier- 
naps, though not necessarily, indicate 
an origin mr the name ditferent from 
cither of those sugge.stcd. 

c. 1343. — “ When we Arrived at ^ndnhar 
... we received a visit from the 'principal 
Muaulmans dwelling at his (the pngan 
King’s) (Capita], such as the Chi/dreu- of 
Kkojak Bohrah, among whom was the Na- 
khoda ll>rah1m, who had 6 vessels belonging 
to him .” — JhH JkUitUi. iv. 58. 

c. 1620.— Nurullah of Shu.'itcr, quoted by 
C^olebrooke, speaks of this L'laH.s as having 
lieen converted to Islam 3(X) years before. 
Ho says also: *'Mo«t of them subsist by 
commerce and mechanical trades ; its is in- 
dicated by the name Bobrah, wltich signifies 
* merchant* in the dialect of (lujerat." — In 
.1*. rii. :138. 

1673. — “ . . . The rest (of the Mohamme- 
dans) are adopted under the Hiame of the 
Province or Kingdom they are bom in, os 
Munnl ... or fik'hisni.s they have made, as 
JStminif and the lowest of all is 

Bonrah.”— /Vyer, 93. 

c. 1780. — “Among the rest was the whole 
of the property of a certain Muhammad 
Mokrim, a man of the Bohra tril)e, the 
C’hief of all the merchants, and tho owner 
of three or four merchant shijis.” — it. uf 
iiydur Fivt, 383. 

1810.-“ The Borah* a re an inferior .set of 
travelling merchants. The inside of a liorak'* 
box is like that of an English country shop, 
8{)el1ing-hooks, prayor-liooks, lavender water, 
eau do luce, soai>, ta|X}s, scissors, knives, 
needles, and thread Pkiko but a .small )>art 
of the variety." — Maria 33. 

1825. — “ Thu Boras (at Brooch) in general 
are uiiixipular, and held in tho same esti- 
mation for imrsimony that the Jew.s are in 
England." — Ilrtttr, od. 1844, ii. 119; also 
see 72. 

1853.— “I had the plc.ss\ire of baptizing 
Ismail Ibraim, tho first BoborA who, as far 
n.s we know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. ... He np|icars thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from ’Aii 
the son-in-law of Muh:Mnmad, whom the 
iiohorOn or initiatrd, according to the mean- 
ing of tho Arabic word, from w’hich the 
name is derived, esteem os an improvement 
on his father-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in go^ measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itself among his 
successors, recognised by the Bohorai and 
by the Ansariyah, Ismaeliyah, Drus, and 
Metawiloh of Syria. . . ."—iMtxrof iJr.jQkn. 
in />t/r, p. 456. 

1863.->-“. . . India, lietween which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
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•Ill* trad* k •utkd on, ofakfly bj BoMh 

mmAnOrnfA OuMniMid 

twini, k Vmikma, Boo. xlU. 

BOBHBO. n.p. This nams, as 
applied to the great Idand in its en- 
tumy, is taken nom that of the capital 
town of the chief Mal^y State existing 
on it when it becsime known to 
Euxopeaiis» BmaU^ Bwm^ Brunai, or 
Burna^ still existing and known as 
BmmL 

1616. — ** In this island mudi oamphor for 
•atiiig it gathered, and the Indians ralue it 

hMly Tliis island is called Beney." 

— Airtosa, 208-4. 

1621.— ** The two ships denarted thence, 
and ninning amona manv Uuands came on 
one which oontained muon cinnamon of the 
flnest kind. And then again running among 
many islands they came to the I^nd of 
Bsneo^ where in the harboor they found 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parte about Malacca, who make a great 
mart in that Beneo.”— Gorrai, ii. 631. 

1684.— ** Camphora from Btlmeo (mis- 
reading probably for BnUMO) ncare to 
China?— iiamrf, in Hall. ii. 412. 

[1610.— **BoniaUya are with white and 
bumk quarts, like checkers, such as Poling- 
knytsy are."— /iaswr#, Lettan, i. 72.] 

The cloth called Bonielaya perhaps took 
its name from this island. 

[ „ **iniere is brimstone, pdpper, 

BmaUMh camphor.** — Jkvaven^ Latent i. 
79.] 

1614.— In SatHtlfury. i. 318 [and in Fotterj 
JxUen^ ii. M], it is written Bnmea. 

1727.— **The great island of Bomew or 
Bones, the largest exoept Ca/ifomfu in the 
known world.”— ri. Hamtlton, ii. 44. 

BOBO-BODOB, or -BUDUB, n.p. 
The name of a great Buddhistic luomi- 
ment of Indian character in the district 
of Kadii in Java ; one of the most re- 
markable in the world. It is a quasi- 
pyramidal structure occupying the 
summit of a hill, which apparently 
forms the core of the building. It is 
quadrangular in plan, the side^ however, 
broken by successive projections ; each 
mde of the basement, 406 feet. Includ- 
ing the basement, it rises in six succes- 
sive terraces, four of them forming 
corridors, the sides of which are 
pjuielled with lias^reliefs, which Mr. 
Fergusmn calculated woul^ if extended 
in a single line, cover three miles of 
pound. Tliese represent scenes in the 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
JUakas,, or pre-existences of Sakya, 
and other series of Buddhistic groups. 
Above the corridors the structure be- 


comes circular, riainff in three shallower 
stages^ bordeiM with small dagobaa 
(78 in numberX and a laine dogoba 
croMms the whole. The 78 dagobas 
axe hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice^ and each contains, or haa con- 
tained, within, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude. In niches of the corri- 
dors also axe numerous Buddhas larger 
than life, and about 4(X) in numlwr. 
Mr. Fergusson concludes from various 
data that this wonderful structure must 
date from a.d. 660 to 8(X). 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Valentiin’s great History of the Dutch 
Indies (l726X nor does its name ever 
seem to have reached Europe till Sir 
: Stamford Baffles, the British Lieut- 
Govemor of Java, visited the district 
in January 1814. The structure was 
then covert with soil and vegetation, 
even with trees of considerable size. 
Raffles caused it to be cleared, and 
drawings and measurements to be 
made. His Hidory of Java^ and Craw- 
ford’s Hid. of the Indian ArchipelMOy 
made it known to the world. The 
Dutch Government, in 1874, published 
a great collection of illustrative plate.s, 
with a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 
this monument is known in the neigh - 
Itourhood has been much deliaM. 
Raffles writes it B&ro Bddo [Hid. of 
Jam, 2nd ed., ii. 30 segq.]. rCrawfura, 
Deacr. Diet. (s.v.X says : “ Boro is, in 
Javanese, the name of a kind of fish- 
trap, and hudor may possibly be a cor- 
niption of the Sanscrit *old.”*l 

The most probable interpretation, ana 
accepted by Friedrich and other 
scholars of weight, is that of * Myriad 
Buddhat.^ Thm would be in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neighbouring district, 
at Branibiinan, which is callra Chandi 
Sewu^ or the “Thousand Temples,” 
though the numlier has lieen really 
23a 

BOSH, 8 . and interj. This is alleged 
to be taken from the Turkish boeh, 
.signifying “empty, vain, uwless, void 
of sense, meaning or utility ” (Red- 
houtde Diet.). But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. [According to the 
N.E.D. the word seems to liavecome into 
use almiit 1834 under the influence of 
Morier’s novels, Ayedia, Hajjji Baba, 
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For various speculations on its 
origin see 6 ser. X. d- Q, iii. 114, 173, 
2ft7. 

[1843.— "The people Ratter the Enrov 
into the belief that the tumnit in Bash 
(nothing)." — Ltul^ &tUf JoHraut, 47. J 

B08MAN, BOCHMAN, s. Boat- 
swain. Lascar’s H. {Uoehuck). 

BOTICKEEB, s. Port. 6o(tgueiro. 
A shop or stall-kee))er. (See 

BOUTIQUE.) 

15B7.— ** Item. )xircceo que ... oh boti- 
aueiros tenhilo as buUcas aperies nos 
diaa de fcata, senoo depois la mease de 
ter^i." — Decree 31 of Council of Ooa, in 
.IrcA^. Port. Orient., fuse. 4. 

1727. — . . he past all over, and eras 
forced to relieve the poor Botiekeers or 
Shopkecftery, who bofore could ])ay him 
l^xas.” — A. JlmniftoM, i. 268. 

BO TREE, s. The name given in 
Ceylon to the Pipal tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reverencerl by the Buddliists ; Singh. 
ho~gds. Se»5 in Emerson Tennent 
(Ceplan, ii. 632 8cqq.\ a chronological 
senes of notices of the Bo-tree irom 
B.C. 288 to A.D. 1739. 

1676.-— “Of their (the Vedda.s') worship 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingalese, they .*«ct round the high trees Bo 
gms, which our people call Pagvd-treex, with a 
stone hose and put lamps upon it.” —RyUof 
Van iioeM, in I vUentijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681. — “1 shall mention but one Tree 
more .‘is fanioas and highly set a.s any of 
the rest, if rmt more .so, tho’ it bear nn 
fruit, the beneRt con-sisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gAhAh ; we tho ftod-lree." — Knox, 18. 

BOTTLE-TREE, s. Qu. Adantonin 
digitatii, or 'baobab’ 7 Its aspect Is 
somewhat suggestive of the name, but 
we have not Lieen able to ascertain. 
[It has alsf) been suggested that it I 
refers to the Babool, on which the i 
Baya, often build.s its nest. "These 
are fornierl in a very ingeniou.s manner, 
hv long grass woven together in the 
sfiape of a bottle.” {Forbes, Ur. Mem., 
2na ed., i. 33.] 

1880.—“ Look at this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
UHr-Ali BaUi, 163. 

[BOUND-HEDGE, s. A corruption 
of boundary-hedge, and applied in old 
military writers to the tnick planta- 
tion of bamboo or prickly-pear which 
used to soiTound native forts. 


1792.— “A Bound Hedge* formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Boring 
liatani).*' — IVifbs, fftstvrieal JSieecAes, iii. 217.] 

BOUTIQUE, s. A common word 
in Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
(to which it is now peculiar) for a 
.small native shop or lKX)th : Port. 
butica or boteea. From Bliiteau (Suppt.) 
it would seem that the use of butica 
was peculiar to Portuguese India. 

[1648.— Buticas. Soe quotation under 

81 ^.] 

1564.—“. . . nas quaes buticas ninguem 
|)ode vender senoo os que .se conceriam com 
o Rendeiro." — lioteJho, Tombo do Kslado da 
India, 60. 

j c. 1561. — “Tho Malaliars who sold in the 

I botecaa." — Correa, i. 2, 267. 
j 1739.— “That there arc many battecas 
built close under the Town- wall .’’ — Hemarke 
I on Port/ns. of Fort St. George, in WhoeUr, 

\ Hi. 188. 

1742.— In a grant of this date the word 
apiMsiiTs anBnttecsu-Se/ertioas/rom Record* 
of S. .4nol IMetriet, ii. 114. 

1767.—“ Mr. RiLssell, as Colleotor-General, 
l>egs leave to represent to the Board that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has tjeen greatly encroached upon by a 
'number of golahs, little straw huts, and 
boutiques. . ."—In Long, 501. 

1772. “. . . a Boutique merchant 

having died the Pith inst., bis widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body." — 
Papera relating to K. I. Affairn, 1821, p. 268. 

1780.— “You miLst know that Mrs. Hen- 
l>eck ... is a great buyer of Bargains, so 
that she will often go out to the Europe 
8ho|>s and the Boutiques, and lay out 6 or 
600 Rupees in articles that we have not the 
lea.st occasion for ." — India Gazette, Dec. 9. 

1782. — “ For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
BoUquee to the northward of Lyon's Build- 
ings, where mustere (q.v.) may be seen. . . * 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1834.— “The boutiques are ranged along 
both aides of the street." — Chittg, Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 172. 

BOWLA, ». A portiiiAiiteau. H. 
biloUi, from Port, haul, and buhu, *a 
trunk.’ 

BOWLY, BOWRY, s. H. fcdoft, 
and 6cforf, Mahr. bdvadi. 0. P. Brown 
(Zillah Diet. ».v.) nays it is the Telegu 
bdvidi ; hdvi ana bdvidi, = * well.* This 
is doubtless the same word, but in 
all its forms it is probably connectiMl 
with Skt. t»vni, *a hole, a well,* or 
with vvipt, ‘an oblong reservoir, a pool 
or lake/ There is also in Sin^hiaese 
vmva, 'a lake or pon^* and in inscrip- 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
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vmut well,* which comes near the 
Quzerati forms mentioned below. A 
ipreat and deep rectangular well (or 
tank dug down to the springs^ fur- 
nished with a descent to the water 
by means of long Hights of steps, and 
generally with landings and log^ 
where travellers may rest in &e 
shade. Tliis kind of stnicture, almost 
peculiar to Western and Central Indi^ 
though occasionally met with in 
Nortnem India also, is a favourite 
object of private native munificence, 
and thougn chiefly beneath the level 
of the mund, u often made the 
subject m most effective ai'chitecture. 
Some of the finest specimens are in 
Quzerat, where other forms of the 
word appear to be todo and wdin. One 
of the most splendid of these structure:* 
is that at Asfirwa in the suburbs of 
Ahmedabad, known as the Well of 
Dhfii (or* the Nurse ^ Harir, built iu 
1486 hy a lady of tne household of 
Sultan Mohammed ^igara (that famous 
‘Prince of Camliay^ celebrated by 
Butler — see under CAMBAY), at a 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. There 
is an elaborate model of a great 
Quzerati hdoli in the Indian Museum 
At S. Kensington. 

We have seen in the suburbs of 
Palermo a regular bdoli, excavated in 
the tufaceous rock that covers the 
plain. It was said to have been made 
at the expense of an ancestor of the 
present proprietor (Count Kanchibile) 
to employ people in a time of scarcity. 

c. 1343. — ** There was also a bUn, a name 
by which the Indians designate a very 
spacious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with steps for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and chief 'men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that hre not supplied with water.” 
— Tha BatMtOf iv. 13. 

1528.— “There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between fbrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I directed a large wAin 
to be oonstrocted on it, ten ms by ten. In 
the language of HindostAn they denominate 
a large well having a staircase down it wAln." 
— Baber, Mem., M2. 

1776.— “Near a village called Sevasee 
Con^ I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building ... on a near approach 
I discerned it to be a well of very superior 
woikmanshipw of that kind which the natives 
call BhOOMt or Bhoulto." — Or. 
Mem. ii. 102; L2bd ed. i. 887]. 

1806.— “‘Who^digsa weU deserves the 


love of creatures and the grace of Ckal,* 
liut a VavidM is said to value 10 Ecoae (or 
wells) because the water is available to bip^s 
without the aid of a rope.”— A. Drummoud, 
IttHJUnUions (d' (/nU 0 'aUee, dr. 

1826.— “These booleM are singular oon- 
trivanoes, and soma of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . — Ildtfr. od. 

1844, ii. 37. 

1856. — “The wEv (Sansk. irdiieelrd) is a 
Inige edifice of a picturesque ana stately os 
well as peculiar character. Alwve the level 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions st regular distances from each 
other ... is alone visible. . . . The entrance 
to the wAv is by one of the end i>avilions.” 
-Ftn-het, Rde J/d/d, i. *£[*7 ; [reiiriiiit 1875, 

p. 1»7]. 

1876. — “To persons not familiar with tne 
I East such an srchitectuml olijoct as a bowlM 
i may seem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 

. but the grateful coolness of all subterranean 
apartments, especially when accompanied by 
water, and the quiet gloom of these receascs, 
fully compenaaie in the eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attractive magnifioence of the 
ghAts. Consequently the descending flights 

which we are now speaking, have often 
V>een more elaborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above- 
ground found in their vicinity.”- AVrywsiow, 
Indian and BaeUrn Anhitreturr, 486 . 

BOZWALLAH, s. Hybrid H. 
Baka»-(i.e. box) wdld. A native itin- 
erant pedlar, or nackman, as he would 
be called in Scotland by an analogue 
term. The Boxipdld sells cutlery, 
cheap nick-nack.*), and Hiiiall wares 
of ml kinds, chiefly European. In 
former days he was a welcome visitor 
to small stations and solitary bunga- 
lows. The Bora of Bomltay is often 
a boxwdid, and the hoxiodUl in that 
region is commonly called Bora. (See 
BORA.) 

BOY,s. 

a. A servant. In Southern India and 
in China a native personal servant 
is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative 
The same was formerly common in 
Jamaica and other W. 1. Islands. 
Similar uses are familiar of puer (e.g. 
in the Vn Irate Dixit Giezi puer Piri 
Dei. II Kings v. 20X Ar. walad, 
aaiBdpion, garden, kruive (Genu. Knahe) ; 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakesi)carc, where 
Flueleii says: “Kill the Poys and 
the lufflage ! 'tis expressly against the 
laws of arms.” — See also Grosds Mil. 
AnHquitiet, i. 183, and Latin ouotatioii 
from Xavier under Oonicopoly. The 
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word, however, came to be especially 
used for * Slave-boy,’ and applied to 
slaves of any am. The ibrtugaese 
used mofo in tne same way. In 
* Pigeon English’ also '8er\’ant’ is 
Both whilst ’boy’ in onr ordinary 
sense is discriminated as *mnalto4toy\* 

b. A Palankiii-bearer. From the 
name of the caste, Telug. and Malay&l. 

Tam. lOvL &c. Wilson gives 
bMi as H. ana Mahr. also. The 
word is in use northward at least 
-to the Nerbudda R. In the Konkan, 
people of this class are called Kahdr 
flAgi (see Ind. Ant. ii. 154, iii. 77). 
P. PacHino is therefore in error, as he 
often is^ when he says that the wonl 
hov as applied by the English an<l 
other Europeans to the coolies or 
facchini who cany the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 
guage.*^ In the first ana third quota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like 
A, but any connection with English at 
the dates seems impossible. 

A.— 

1609.—**! boiwht of them a PmtHgatt < 
Boy (which the Hollanden had giron unto I 
tho King) . . . hoe ooet meo fortio-fivo 
DoUen.” — Kteling^ in FurckcUf i. 196. 

„ “ My Stephen Grovenor.”— 

ffavftinSf in PurchoM^ 211. See aloo ^7, 296. 

1681.— We hod a l^o/ck boy niy Father 
brought from Porto Nova to Uttend ii}h)n 
him, who seeing hia Master to be a Priaonor 
in the bands of the People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now obey hia Com- 
mand.”— if }iar, 124. 

1696.— “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Dr. Brown) 
took his sword and pistol, and beins; followed 
by his boy with another pistol, and his horse 
keeper. . . .’’—In WherUr^ i. 300. 

1784. — “ Eloped. From his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.”— In Seton-Karr, i. 45 ; see also 
pp. 120, 179. 

1836.— “The real Indian ladies lie on a 
sofa, and if they drop thdr handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and sav Boy I 
in a very gentle tone."— Z>«</crr/rr>w» Madrw^ 
38. 

1866.-“ Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.”— rrme/yoa, The Dawk 

p. 226. 

Alao used by the French iii the 
East: 

*1872.— “Mon boy m'aooompagnaii pour 
me sarrir k I’oecaakni do guiae ot d’inter- 
prMo.”-Aes. dee Deux Moedee, xoriii. 967. 

1876.-“ Ho waa a faithful sonrant, or bof. 


as they .are bars oallod, about forty yoai* 
of ago.^'— PAcMism's MaiaeeOf 228. 

1878.— “A Portofnioso Bqy . . . from 
Bombay.”— BlachMoo^s ifog., Nov., p. 678. 

b.— 

1664.-<At Goa) “aloo to a nait/ne, with 
Bpeone Iwtee) ano a nMModam with 6 toNih- 
bearers (lodWis), one umbralla boy (Ama bdy 
do eambreiro ), two washermen (maiwoCM), 8 
water-carriers (bdya cTmeu) all servii^ too 
governor ... in all 2B0 pardaos and 4 
tangos annually, or 84,240 rets.”— & BoUiko, 
Tombo, 67. 

(1668. — “And there are men who carry 
this umbrella so dexterously to ward off the 
sun, that althouff h their master trots on his 
horse, the sun does not toueh any part of 
his b^y, and such men are called in India 
bol.”— AtiTM, Dec. 8, Bk. z. oh. 9.] 

1691.-^ A proclamation of the viceroy, 
Matthias d’Alboquerqua, orders: “that no 
person, of what quality or condition soever, 
shall go in a palanouim without my express 
licence, save they be over 60 yean of age, 
to be first proved before the Auditor-Geneml 
of Police . . . and thoee who oontravene 
this shall pay a penalty of 200 cnusadoa, and 
persona of mean estate the half, the 
pdlanquye and their belongings to be for- 
feited, and the bola or mou^ who carry 
such pataoquyi shall be oonaemned to hia 
Majesty’s i^ieya.” — Arekiv. Pari. Orient., 
faso. 3, 824. 

1608-10.—“. . . faiaans les granes et 
obeeruana le Soeeiego k I’Espagnole, ayans 
tousioun leur boay qui ports Tear parasol, 
sans lequel ila n’oeent sortir de logis, ou 
autrement on lea esUmeroit piearoe et miser- 
ables.”— Afor^Kri, Voyagee, 306. 

1610. — “. . . autres Qentils ()ui sont 
oomme Crocheteun et POrte-faix, qu’ils 
appellent Boya, o’est a dire bosuf pour 
porter quelque peafit faix quo ce soil.”— 
P^rdw Laval, ii. 27 ; [Hak. Soe. ii. 44. 
On this Mr. Gray notes: “Pynird'ii fanciful 
I interpretation *ox,* Port, hoi, may be due 
I either to himself or to some Portuguese 
I friend who would have his joke. It is 
I repeated by Boullaye-de-Gouz (p. 211), who 
I finds a parulel indi^niity in the use of the 
! term by the French gentry towards 

’ their chair-men.”] 

1678.—“ We might recite the Coolies . . . 
and PoUnkeen Bnja ; by the very Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate Offspring of the 
I/otnworee (sea AALAlXM>BE).”->Vyer, 34. 

1720.— “BoIa In Portuguese India are 
those who oanry the Amloru (see ANDOB)^ 
and In Salaete there is a village of them 
which Mys its dues from the fish which 
they sell, buying it from tho fishermen of 
the shoree.”— Bfnfeas, DteC. s.t. 

1755-60.—“. . . Palankin-bojA”— /ws, 
50. 

1778.— “Boya de ptUangnim, Kkhkr.”— 
Oramadea IndoeUuid (Pbrt.k Roma, 86. 

1782.—“. . . un bamhou arqud dans le 
milieu, qui Hent an palanquin, and sur 
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1m bouti dnqiMl m aMttmt 5 cm 6 jxwtonn 
joTon appalla Boniib'’— 1090 ^ i. 

1786.~**The b«yi with CoIomI Iaw- 
mum'i jpdaakaen having itraggled a litUa 
out of the lino of march, were %k«d up hy- 
the Momttas.**— OuvtMcto/i*, £ife of C/iw, i. 
207. 

18Qt.— **My palanqnin hoja will be kid 
Wie the rood on Monday.*’— U <//tii^Co», iii. 

1800.— “My bcqpi were in high apirita, 
knghing and ainging through the whole 
ni^t.”— JUf. ValmfuB, i. 2 ^. 

1810.— “Hie palankeen-bearem are called 
Bholi, and are remarkable for airength and 
awiftneaa.”— iforio Orakaui^ 128. 

BOTA« 8. A buoy. Sea H. 
(RoAnuk). jMr. Skeat adds: «<The 
Malay word is also boya or hai-nup^ 
which latter I cannot trace.”] | 

[BOYAHOBE. BAONOB, s. A 

corr. of the Afalay&l. FdlZunatwir, 
‘Ruler.* 

[1887.— “Somewhere about 1604-05 . . . 
the Kadattuntd Raja, known to the early 
Engliah as thq Buyanore or Baonor of 
Badagaro, was in aemi-independent poMoa- 
aion of Kaduttan&d, that ia, of the territory 
lying between the Mahd and KOtta rivera.^' 
— Man. of MaUtbar^ i. 345.] 

BTIAR, 8. The Palmyra Tree (see 
PAUITBA) or Boramu' fiibeUiformit. 
The Portuguese called this Palmeira 
braTa (‘wild* palmX whence the 
Engliah corruption. The term is un- 
known in Bengal, where the tree is 
called *fan-mlm,’ ‘palmyra,* or by the 
H. name tdt or tdr. 

1623.— “The book is made after the 
fashion of this oountry, i.e. not of paper 
which ia aeldpm or never used, but of pmm 
leaves, viz. of the leaves of that which the 
Portuguese call patmvm brama («c), or wild 
palm. — P. dtlla Fa//r, ii. 681 ; [Hak. Sm. 
li. 291]. 

c. 1666.— “Tous lea Malabares dcrivent 
comme nous de gauche k droit sur 1m 
feulllea den Palmeraa Bn,YaM."--TkaKnot, 
V.268. 

1673.— “ Another Tree called Biabb, 
bodied like the Coooe, but the Imtm grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail Mt upright.”— 
/Vyw.76. 

1758.— “Brabb, ao called at Bombay: 
on the coast ; and Toff .at Bengal.” 
-Tm, 468. 

e. 1760.— “There are also here and there 
inteimraed a few brab-trees, or rather wild 
mdm-treM (the word 6ra5 being derived from 
BiabOb which in PortugucM rigniflM wild) 

. . . the chief pfoAt from that is the toddy.*^ 

— i. 48. 


[180|ft.— BMquotQtloiinnderBAMDABBB.] 
1809.— “The Palmyra . . . here called 
tte bnl^ fumishm the best leavM for 
thatching, and the dead com Mrve for fuel.” 
— Maria Chrakam, 5. 


BBAHMTN, BBAHMAN, BBA- 

MJLM, a In some parts of India 
called Bahmany Skt. Brdhmofa. 
This word now means a member of 
the priestly caste, but the original 
meamns and use were different. 
Hang. {Brahma und die Brahmanen^ 
pp. 8-11) traces the word to the root 
orthf ‘to increase,* and shows how it 
has come to have its present significa- 
tion. The older Etiglt^ form is 
Bnudunaii, which comes to us through 
the Greek and Latin authors. 


0 . D.O. 330.—“. . . tOt fr TatIXoir 
co^urrwr ( 6 cZr B60 BpaxMcrat 
rfpovf, rhr fdr Trptvfi&repor i^vp/tudrar, rhr 
ii ptihrtpor KO/il/TJir, ait^cWpott 8* aaoXou- 
Bttr /taBrfrkt . . Arietobuiui, quoted 
in Strabo, xr. c. 61. 

c. B.C. 300. — “"AWifr 0f iuUpeetr touI- 
TOA vtpi. TWO iCo yiry 

6r robs /tir Bpaxaarat raXei, robt ii 
Fapfidrat [Sap/tdvatT]”— From Megasthenee, 
in Strabo, xr. c. 50. 

c. A.D. 150.—“ But the evil stars have not 
forced the Brabinina to do evil and abomin- 
able things; nor have the good atara pw- 
suaded the rest of the (Indiana) to slnLun 
from evil things.”— Zkmraaner, in Curdon’s 
Spieilegium, 18. 

c.. A.D. 600. — “BpaxMcrcf; *lriacbr 
fSrot ao^draror obs koI ppdjjtat aaXofkir.” 
-^St^phanuM Byzantinue. 

1298.— Marco Polo writes (pi.) Abraianutn 
or Abraiamin, which seems to represent an 
incorrect Ar. plural (e.y. Abrdhamin) picked 
up from Arab aailora ; the correct Ar. plural 
is BarOkiuui. 

1444. — Poggio taking down the reminis- 
cencM of Nioolo Conti writM Biammones. 

1555. — “Among these is tber a pMple 
called BiadiinanM, whiche (as Didimua 
their Kinge wrote unto Alexandre . . . ) 
live a pure and simple life, led witii no 
iikerous lustea of other mennM vanitiM.” 
— W. Waireman, FardU qf Faeiouns. 

1572.- 

“ BnbmanM aSo os seus religioaoa, 

Nome antiguo, e de grande preeminencia : 

ObMrvam os pmitos tSo famosM ^ 

D’hum, que primeiro pos nomo i ariencia. 

ChinAs^ rii. 40. 

1578.— Acosta has Bngmsn. 

1682.— “OHtafieda, tr. by N. L.," has 

BnmaiM. 

1680.— “The Bfimnims . . . Origsn, cap. 
18 k 16^ affirmath to bM descended frian 
Ahnbam by Cheturab, who CMtad them- 
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naWen in India, and that no they were 
colled AlnhinaiiM .*’— of the 
Banian Rtt.^ 71. 

1676.— 

Conaes he to upbraid us with his inno- 
cence f 

Seize him, and take this preaching Bndh- 
man hence.” 

DriftUn, A urungzthe^ iii. 3. 

1688. — "The public worship of the pagods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the sect of the 
Bradunaiu daily increased in power, be- 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers. ” — Dryden^ Life of Xavier. 

1714. — "The Denris at first made some 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
temduiuui."— TAc SpeetcUort No. .578. 

BBAHMIN7 BnLL,6. A bull 
devoted to Siva and let loose ; gene- 
rally found fret|iieiitiiig Hindu b^i*s, 
and fattened by the run of the Bunyas’ 
shops. The term is sonietiines used 
more generally (Brafiminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the huini)ed Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872.— "lie could stop a huge Bnunlni 
boll, when running in. fury, by catchitw 
hold of its horns .” — (Jnvlnda ^inanta, i. 85. 

[1889.—" Herbert Eklwards made his mark 
as a writer of the Brmliniiiiee Bull Letten 
in the Delhi Gazette .” — Cafeidta iter., app. 
xxii.] 

BRAHMINY BUTTER, s. This 
iieeins to have been an old name for 
Ghee (q-v.). In MS. ** Acet. Charges, 
Dieting, Ac., at Fort St. David for 
Nov.— Xlany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

"Butter .... Pagodoi 220 
Braluniiiy do. „ 1 34 0.” 

BRAHMINY DUCK, s. Tlie 
common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bira Ckuarca riUila (Pallas), 
or * Ruddy Shieldrake * ; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single pai^ the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart The Hindi name is chakwd. 
and the dmiwd-chakwi (male ana 
female of the species) affdrd a common- 
place comparison in Hindi literature 
for faithful lovers and spouses. " Tlie 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that all night loi^ 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, but the question 


is always met by a negative—" Cliakwa, 
shall I come?” «No,Chakwi.” "Chak- 
wi, sliall I come?” “No, Chakwa.” 
—^Jerdon.) The same auUior says the 
bira is occasionally killed in Ehgland. 

BRAHMINY KITE, s. The 

MUtnu Pcndicarianui of Jerdon, Hali- 
adur Indm, Boddaert. Tlie name is 
given Itecause the bird is r^rded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
as sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1328.— "There is also in this India a 
certain bird, big, like a Kite, having a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [those birds] go on just like dogs.” — 
Friar Jordanns, 

1678. — " . . . 'tis Sacrilege with them to 
kill a Cow or Calf ; but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Braemnlns, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.” — 
Fryer, 33. 

[1813. — "We had a still lx>lder and more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and brahmllldO 
kites.”— For6r«, Or. Mem., 2nd ed., ii. 162.] 

BRAHMO-SOMAJ, 8. The Ben- 
gali pronunciation of Skt. Brahma 
SarndjOf * assembly of Brahmists*; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian philosophic 
systems. The reform of Hindufsm 
no called was liegun by Ram Mohun 
Roy {Rama Mmna Rdl) in 1830. 
Professor A. Welicr has shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived from 
European Theism. [Also see Monier- 
WUhama, Brahmanitm, 486.] 

1876.— "The Brahmo BoinaJ, or Theistic 
Church of India, is an experiment hitherto 
uniqye in religious history.” — Coitet, Brahmo 
Year-book, 5. 

BRANDUL, B. * Backstay,* in Sea 
H. Port, brandal {Roebuck). 

BRANDY COORTEE, -COATEE, 

8. Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corrnption of bdrdni, *a cloak,’ literally 
from P. ftdrdu, * rain.’ Birfal- 
kurtl seems to be a kind of hybrid.' 
shaped by the English word eoatj 
though kurfif and ^rfi are true P. 
wor£ for various fonua of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1754.— “Their women also being not less 
than 6000^, were dressed with greaUooate 
(theee are called hannni) of crimeon cloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
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distinguiahed at a distaaoe ; so that the 
whole made a very formidable appearance." 
of Nadir in Nawteay, M7.] 

1788. — '*Bsfminee'-a cloak to cover one 
from tho raio.’’— /luf. Vooab. (Stockdale). 

[Tile word B&r&ni is now commonly 
used bo describe those crops which are 
dependent on the uniiiial rains, not 
on artificial irrigation. 

[1900. — " The recent rain has improved the 
baraai crops. Afai/, 19th Feb.] 

BRANDTPAWNEE, s. Brandy 
iind water ; a specimen of genuine 
f/rrfw, i.e. Camp jargon, which hardly 
needs interpretation. H. pant, ‘ water.’ 
Williamson (1810) has hrandy-shratib- 
pauny{V'. M. ii. 123). 

[1854.— “I’m sorry to see you gentlemen 
drinking brandj-pawnee, ” says he; “it 
plays the deuce with our young men in 
India.’* — Thackeray ^ Nckcoom^ ch. i.J 

1866.— “The brandy pawnee of the East, 
and the ‘ sangareo ' of the West Indies, are 
happily now almost things of the iiaat, or 
exist in a very moditied form.’’ — iFartay, 
Tropivat JUsHent, 177. 

BRASS, a. A brace. Sea dialect. 
~(Roe6udfc.) 

[BRASS-KNOCKER, s. A term 
applied to a rerJiauffd or serving up 
again of yesterday’s dinner or supper. 
It is said to be found in a novel by 
Winwix)d Reade called Liberty HaU^ 
as a piece of Anglo-Indian slang ; and 
it is supposed to Ije a corruption of 
hdti khdnOj H. ‘stale foiKl*; see 5 
.ser. N. dk Q., 34, 77.] 

BBATTT, 8. A word, u.scd only 
ill the South, for cakes of dry cow- 
dung, u.scd as fuel more or leas all 
oyer India. It is Tam. varatti, [or 
virdtti]t ‘dried dung.’ Various terms 
are current elsewhere, but in Upper 
India the most common is upUt . — (Vide 
OOPLA). 

BRAVA, n.p. A sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. V T N., 
long. 44" 3', properly Bar&wa. 

Wld. — “. . . a town of tho Moors, well 
wallod, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which is called Brava. ... It is a 
place Ilf trade, which has already been 
destroyed by Uie Portuguese, with (pvat 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . ” — 
BarioM, 16. 

BBAZTTi-WOOP, a This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 


imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain species of Cdaal- 
pinia indigenous there. But it origin- 
ally applied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was imported from India, 
and which is now known in trade as 
SapiMUl 0|.v.). [It is the andam or 
bakkam of the Arabs {BurUrn^ Ar. 
NighiSj iii. 49).] The history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name was applied to the newly dis- 
covered region in S. Aiiieric^ probably, 
as Barros alleges, because it produced 
a dye-wood similar in character to the 
hni^ of the East, the trade-name 
gradually became apjiropriated to the S. 
American product, and was taken away 
from that of the E. Indic.s. See some 
further remarks in Afarco Poio, 2nd ed., 
ii. 368-370 [and Etirycl. Bibl i. 120]. 

This is alluded to also by Camdes 
(x. 140) : 

“ But her© where Earth oproods wider, ye 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddy Dye-wood made 
renown’d ; 

these of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
the name : 

by your first Navy shall that world be 
found." Burton, 

The medieval forms of hravil weie 
many ; in Italian it is generally twm', 
veninoj or the like. 

1330. — “And hero they burn the bruil- 
wood {cerziuo) for fuel . . ."--Fr. Odoric, in 
Cathay, Ac., p. 77. 

1552.—“. . . when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Pedralvares was about to set 
sail, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, he ordered a very 
great Cross to be hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass had boon stud at the foot 
of the tree, and it had been set up with the 
solemn benediction of the priests, and then 
he gave the country the name of Baneta 
(.Virr. . . . But as it was through the symbol 
of the Cross that the Devil lost his dominkm 
over us ... as soon as tho red wood called 
BriuU began to arrive from that coun^, 
he wrought that that name should abide 
in the mouth of the people, and that the 
name of Holy Cron* should be lost, as if 
the name of a wood for colouring cloth were 
of more moment than that wood ^ which 
imbues all the sacraments with the tincture 
of salvation, which is the Blood of Jeans 
Christ.’’— Borrof, 1. v. 2. 

1564.— "The baar (Bahar) of BraiU con- 
tains 20 farafola8(see FBAZALA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no pieotOa (see 
PICOTA)”-i. Nunes, 18. 

1641. — “We went to see the Rasp-houae 
where the lusty knaves arc oompulad to 
labour, and the rasping of Braiill and Utg- 
wood is very bard labonr."— Bw/sfa’s Diary, 
Auynse [19]. 
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BREEOH-OANDT, n.p. A locality 
on the shore of Bombay Island to the 
north of Malaliar Hill. The true name, 
us Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be Burj-lhddly * the Tower of 
the Creek.* 


large di'uves of cattle^ laden with min, 
&c., taking back with them salt for 
the most part. These were not mere 
carriers, but the actual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they were orderly 
in conduct. 


BRIDGEMAN, a Anglo-Sepoy H. 
hnjmdnf denoti^ a military priaoner, 
of which word it is a quaint corrup- 
tion. 

BBINJABBT, a Also BINJAB- 
BEB> BUN JABBEB, and so on. But 
the first form has become classical from 
its constant occurrence in the Indian 
Despatches of Sir A. Wellesley. The 
MTOid is properly H. bav^rd, and 
Wilson derives it from Skt. ftamy, 
trade,* kdra, *doer.’ It is possible tbat 
the form brinjdrd may have been sug- 
gested by a suppos^ connection witn 
the Pera birinj^ *rice.* (It is alleged 
in the Diet, of Word* uud in the E. 
tndi^ 2nd ed., 1805, to be derived from 
hrinj^ * rice,* and ora, * bring * !) The 
Brinjarriee of the Deccan are dealers in 
grain and salt^ who move about, in 
numerous parties with cattle, carrying 
their goods to ditterent markets, and who 
in the days of the Deccan wars were the 
great resource of the commissariat, as 
they followed the armies with supplies 
for sale. They talk a kind of Mahratta 
nr Hindi patois. Most classesof Banjarfis 
in the west appear to have a tradition 
of ^ving first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul camps as commissariat carriers. 
In a pamphlet called Some Account of 
the Bunjarrah CIom^ by N. R. Cumber- 
logs, Dietriet Sup. of Police, Baaein, 
Berar (Boinliay, 1882 ; [North Indian 
N. Q. iv. 163 the author 

attempts to distinguisn between brinj- 
areee as * grain-camera,* and bur^rre^ 
from bunjdr, * waste land’ (meaning 
banjar or bdnjar). But this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Provinces the 
name is also in use, and is mplied to 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the |Iiin&laya from Hardw&r 
to Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
whilst the rest move about 
with their cattle, sometimes transport- 
iqg floods for hire, and sometimes 
eaflying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
duce, or. other merchandise for sale. 
reeeOhMM^IVAetafidChjesi^i. 149ss9g.] 
vaidizfii, as they are ciuled^ about 
Bmmy, uai^ to come down from 
B^patiiia and Central India, with 


c. 1605. — **A8 scarcity was felt in his 
I camp (Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s) in conse- 
; quence of the nun-arrival of the BanJ^iras, 
I he deapatched ’Azam Uuin4y jn for the 
I purpose of bringing in supplies.” — Ni'anuU. 
I Utlak, in Elliot, vTlOO (written c. 1612). 

1516. — “The Moors and Gentiles of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
oome to set up their shops and cloths at 
C'heul . . . they bring these in groat 
caravans of domestic oxen, with packs, like 
donkeys, and on the top of these long white 
sacks placed crosswise, in which th^ bring 
! their goods ; and one man drives Sd or 40 
' beasts before him.” — BoerhoM, 71. 

1563.—“. . . This King of Dely took the 
Balogat from certain very powerful gentoos, 
whose tribe are thov whom we now call 
Vanoiaraa, and from others dwelling in the 
country, who are called ColUs ; and lul these,, 
Collee, and VetutaroM, and Reisbutos, live 
by theft and robbery to this day.” — Gama 
lie 0., f. 34. 

c. 1632.— “The very first step which 
Mohabut Khan [KMn J^hanan] took in the 
Deccan, was to present the Bunjanui of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths; and be collected (by these con- 
ciliatory measures) so many of them that 
he had one diiief Bwijwra at Agrab, another 
in Ooojrat, and ano&er above the Ghats, 
and established the advanced price of 10 m-n 
per rupee (in his camp) to enable him tu 
biw it tmeai^r.'’ — MS. Life of Mohalmt Kkan. 
{jAan Khmaa), in Bngga$ paper quoted 
below, 183. 

1638.— “II y a dans le Royaume de Cem- 
eam vn certain peuple qu'ils appellant Yene- 
un, qui acbettent le bled et le ria . . . 
pour le reuendre dans Vlndoethan . .'. ou 
ils vont auec des CaffiJm ou Carawuuiee de 
cinq ou six, et quelque fois do neuf ou dix 
mille bestes de somme. . . .” — Maaodel^o, 
245. 

1793. — “Whilst the army halted on the 
23rd, accounts were received from Captain 
Read . . . that his convoy of tarinJaRiM 
had been attacked by a body of hone.” — 
Dirom, 2. 

1800.— “The BliOmnriM I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
grain I have a right to regulate the sale 
. . . always taking care that they have a 
proportionate advantage.” — A. WeUe^H, in 
Lifi tfSirT. ifaafio/i. 264. 

“The BrlltJaiTiM drop in by 
i. 175. 

1810.—“ Immediately teeing us a troop of 
BzbtjareM had taken up their rasidenoe 
for the night.' These people travel from 
on# end of India to toe other, carrying 
salt, grain, anafestida, almost as ne oesea r y 
to an annj as salt.”— Jfario Orokamt 61 . 
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1818. — ‘*We met there a number of 
Vaqjunhf, or merchants, with laii^e 
droves of oxen, laden with viUuable articles 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on the sea-coast." — Furbea^ Or. Mem. 

i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 118 ; also see ii. 276 ae/jq.}. 

„ “ As the Deccan is devoid of a single 

navi^^ble river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carriages, the whole of this ex- ! 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the property of that class of 
people known as Bunjans.” — Acc. of 
Origin^ Hist.., aud Matinert of. . . Bun- 
janUf by Cajd. John BriggSy in TV. Lit. 
1 ^. Bo. i. 61. 

1825. — “Wo passed a number of Brin- 
jaxreea who were carrying salt. . . . They 
. . . had all bows . . . arrows, sword and | 
shield. . . . Even the children had, many 
of them, bows and arrows suited to their 1 
strength, and I saw one young* woman I 
equipped in the same manner ." — Hehery 

ii. 94. 

1877.— “They were briqjUTieB, or car- 
riers of grain, and wore quietly encamped 
at a vill^e about 24 miles off ; trading 
most unsuspiciously in grain and salt."-- 
Meadowt Taylory Lifty ii. 17. 

BBINJAXJL, 8. The name of a 
vegetable ciUled in tlie W. Indies the 
Egg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the Knglish in Bengal under that 
of haiigufi (pop. haingan). It is the 
Solanum Meumgena, L., very commonly 
cultivated on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
in a wild state under this form, there 
is no reasomihle doubt that S. Melon- 
gena is a derivative of the common 
Indian S. inmnum, L. The won! in 
the form brinjaul is from the Portu- 
guese, as we shall see. But probably 
there is no word of the kind which has 
undergone such extraoixlinary variety 
of modifications, whilst retaining the 
same meaning, us thi.s. Tlie Skt. is 
hharUdk^ H. blui7Udy baigan, baingan, 
P. badingdn, hadilgdn, Ar, hadinjdny 
Span. alberengenOy berengena, Port, berin- 
geki, bringiela, biingella. Low Latin 
mdangoltu, m^angolus, I till. meUimfola, 
melanzana, mela irwuin<i, iScc. (see P. 
deUa Valle, below), French aubergine 
(from cdberengemi), meUmghu, meran- 
gbne, and provincially belingkne, aJher- 
gain^ albei^ne, atberqame. (See Marcel 
Devie, p. 46.) Littre, we may remark, 
explains (dormitante Hmnero f) aubergine 
as 'eajike de morelle, giving the etym. 
as **diminutif de avberge” (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). MeUt/ngena 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 


rendering of meUmzana^ or, as Marcel 
Devic says, “ Latin du Ijotoniste.’*’ It 
looks as if the Skt. word were the 
original of all. The H. haingan again 
seems to have been modified from the 
P. badingdn, [or, as Platts aa8ert.s, direct 
from the Skt. vanga, vangana, * tlie plant 
of Bengal, Hand baingan also through 
the Ar. to nave been the jiarent of the 
Span, berengena, and so of all the other 
European names except the English 
The Ital. inela inaana is 
the most curious of these corruption-, 
framed by the usual effort after mean- 
ing, and connecting it.self with the 
somewhat indigestible reputation of 
the vegetable as it is eaten in Italy, 
which is a fact. When cholera is 
abroad it is considered (e.g. in Sicily) 
to be an act of folly to eat the melan- 
zana. There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (exemulified in the quota- 
tion from Lands Mod. Egypt, below) 
connecting the badinjdn w'ith madnesN. 
[Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 417.1 And it 
would seem that the old Arab medical 
writers give it a bad character as an 
article of diet. Thus Avicenna say.s 
the badinjdn generates melaiiclioly and 
obstructions. To the N. 0. Solafiaceae 
many poisonous nlants belong. 

The word has i>een carried, with the 
veritable, to tlie Archipelago, jiro- 
bably by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it berinjald. [On tliis Mr. 
Skeat writes : “ The Malay form brinjal, 
from the Port., not berinjald, is given 
by Clifford and Swetteiiham, but it 
cannot be established a.s a Malay word, 
lieing almast certainly the Eng. brinjaul 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the native Malay word, 
which is the only word used in pure 
Peninsular Malay, is ieroruj or trong. 
The form berinjald, 1 believe, must 
have come from the Island.^ if it really 
exists.”] 

1554. — (At Goa). “And the excise from 
garden stuff under which are comprised 
these things, viz. ; Radishes, boctrcxit, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, green tamarind-s, 
loitucos, conhalinguasy ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, min^ cabbage, salted 
mangoes, briojelas, lemons, gourds, cit- 
rons, cucumbers, which articles none may 
sell in retail except the Rendoiro of this 
excise, or some one who has permission 
from him. . . A BoUlhOy TombOy 49. 

c. 1580.— “Trifolium quoque virens comc- 
dunt ArabeSy mentham Jvdaei crudam, . . . 
iw—wa . . ."—Prosper Alpinus, i. 65. 

1611 .— “We had a market there kept 
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upon the Strand of diuera aorta of pro- 
OMiona, towit . . . PllUnginloi, cooumnara 
. . DoNxfoN, in PwtkaSt i. 296. 

1616.— ** It aeema to me to bo one of 
tlioee frata which are called in good Tuaean 
paCronciaNty but whi<di by the I^mbarda are 
called malknina, and by the rulgar at ! 
Rome htariffnani; and if my memory does 
not deoaiTo me, by the Neapolitana in their 
patou moUgnaHe.^*-P. <Utla VaUe, i. 197. 

1678.— ** The Garden . . . planted with 
Fotatoea, Yawma, Bexanjawa, both hot 
planto . . JVyer, 104. 

1788.— “Then follow during the reat of 
the aummer, .... iMdi]i'*Jaiiaay 

and tomataa.”— <SUiio*r TVatefr, 2nd ed. 1767, 

p.141. 

e. 1740.— “Thia man (Balaji Rao), who 
had become aCaolute in Hindoatan oa well 
aa in Decan, waa fond of bread made of 
Bad^h ... he lived on raw Bringelaa, on 
aarl|w manffoea, and on raw red pepper.”— 
Star ifaloyama, iii. 229. 

1782.— Sonnerat writea Bdringddaa. — 
i. 186. 


1788.— Forrest 8nellabrixgnU6a(Y. toMer 
out, 40) ; and (1810) Williamoon hixliigal 
(K. Jr. i. 133). For^ (1613), hrlngal and 
oawijnl (Or. MetH. i. 32 ) [in 2nd m. i. 22, 
boagAl,] ii. 60 ; (in 2nd ed. i. 348]. 

1810.— “1 aaw last niffht at least two 
aerea eovered with brixgaal, a apeciea of 
Solannm. ”—Afan*a OmAaai, *M. 

1826. — “A plate of poached sggn, fried in 
Bogar and butter ; a diah of bmumJAiia. olit 
in the middle and boiled in greaae.” — ifam 
Baba, ed. 1836, p. 150. 

1886.— “The newhboura unanimously de- 
clared that the huaband was mad* . . . 
One exclaimed: *There is no strength nor 
power but in God ! God restore thee ! ’ 
Another said : ‘ How sad ! He was really 
a worthy man.' A third remarked: 
* Bwi**ng**r are very abundant juat now.’ 
— Lane, Mod. E^gliafu, ed. 1860, 299. 


1860. — “Amongst other triumpha of the 
native cuisine were some singular, but by 
no, means inelwant dutfo d^amvre, brlnjlla 
boiled and stuffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undressed fruit growiim 
on the same branch.”— renaear's iT 

161. This dish is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the reat is 
being cooked. 


BBOAOH, n.jv BharOch, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Quzerat^ on 
the Riven Nerbudda. The original 
fumia of the name are Bhrig^Juuh- 
and BhOrti-KadiMa, which last 
form appears in the Sunnar Osve In- 
scription No. ix.^ and this was written 
with fair oorrectneas by the Greeks 
as Bilptryd^l and Bapybaii. "lUitente 
Guaexnttees would in attempting to 


articulate BhrugJioo-Kiiketra fateX 
the half in coalescence, ana call it 
Barigaehe.” — Drummond, lUus. of Qua- 
eraUee, &c. 


o. B.O. 20.— “And then laughii^, and 
atript naked, anointed and with hu loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon the pyre. And this 
inscription waa act upon nis tomb: Bar- 
manoeh^OM the BaxgM kammff 

readered himaelfimvtorial t^fter the hereditary 
eueUm of the indiane lietk here.^—Nieotaue 
Damaeeeaue, in Straho, xv. 72. [T easen 
takas the name Zormanoehfigaa to represent 
the Ski. ^dmandeharya, teacher of the 
Srdmanat, from which it would appear that 
I he was a Jraddhiat priest.] 

c. A.D. 80.— “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and 
narrowatrip of shosil. . . . And if one suc- 
ceeds in getting into the gulf, still it u hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Baxygasa, owing to the land beiw ao low 
. . . and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrances fiahennen employed by the 
King ... to meet ships aa far off aa Sy- 
raatrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaaa.” — Periphte, aect. w. It_ is 
very interesting to oompara Horaburgh with 
this ancient account. '* From the aanda of 
Swallow to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broach river pro- 
ieota out about 5 miles. . . . The tide flows 
here . . . velocity 6 knots . . . rising 
nearly 80 feet. ... On the north aid e of the 
river, a great way up^ the town of Broadi 
is aituatra ; vessels of oonaiderable burden 
may proceed to this place, as the channels 
are deep in many plac^ but too intricate to 
be navigated without a pilot.” — India 
Directory (in ioco). 


o. 718. — ^ardfl is mentioned as one of the 
plaoee against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected.— See JSUiot, i. 441. 

o. 1300. — “ ... a river which lies be- 
tween the Saiaut and Ganges . . . has a 
south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sea near Bahrdoh.*— A f-Birdni, in BUiot, 
i. 40. 


A.0. 1321.— “After their blssMd martyr- 
dom, which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday, in Tliana of India, 1 haptiaad 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
PuuooQ, lO days* jonniey distant there- 
from . . .'*- FVtor Jordanut, In Cathay, 
he., 226. 

1662.— “A great and rich ehip eaid to 
belong to Meleque Gupij, Loed of BumIm.** 
^Barroe, II. vf. 2. 

1666. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
maiuhed upon BarOJ*"— *AH, 86. 

[1616.— “It would be aacmaary to giva 
errat unto two or three Quamrat tsfor soim 
cloth to make a voyage to BoimM* — 
Femr, Lettare, iv. 04. J 


1617.— “We gave owr heat ... a pam 
ef hMior bMWt to bia ebildran to flaake 
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UMm 2 ooatM.”— CVci«'« Diary, i. 380. 
\Badoasr here seems to represent a port 
oonneoted with Broach, called in the ifla 

243) Bhankoraat Bhdkor; Bayley gives 
Bhakorak as a vUloge on the frontier of 
Qnjerat.] 

1623 . — **BotoTe the hour of complines 
... we arrived at the city of 
or Bahnv ^ Persian, under 

the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
A river called Nerbedh.’*— P. della VeUU, 
ii. 629; [Hak.Soc. i. 60]. 

1648. — In Flan Twist (p. 11), it is written 

[1676. — “ From Surat to Barodie, 22 
ooes.”— ravfravT, ed Ball, i. 66.] 

1756. — ** Bandar of BhrOch.*’ — (Bird's tr. 
of) Miral-i-Akmadi, 115. 

1808. — " I have the honour to enclose . . . 
papers which contain a detailed account of 
the . . . capture of Baroach.”— tVellin^f- 
tan, ii. 289. 

BUCK, V. To pra^ to chatter, to 
talk much and egotistically. H. haJauL 
[A Imek-Auk is a chatterer.] 

1880.— And then ... he haeki with 
a quiet stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor, or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with despair. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so perhaps he can't 
help it."— .4^ Baha, 164. 

BUOKAUL, 8. Ar. H. hakkdl, *a 
shopkeeper ; * a hunya (q. v. under 
BANTAB)- In' Ar. it means rather a 
second-hand’ dealer. 

[c. 1690.— “I’here is one cast of the 
Valyas milled Bnnik, more commonly termed 
Boniya (grain - merchant). _l'he Persians 
name them bakkil. . . .li/i, tr. JwrreU, 
ui. 118.] 

1800.—“. . . n buccal of this place told 
me he would let me have 500 bogs to- 
morrow." — Wellington,, i. 196. 

18*26.— “Should ! find our neighbour the 
... at whose shop 1 used to spend 
in sweetmeats all the copper mone^ that 1 
oonld purloin from my fnmr." —Hajji Baba, 
«d. 1836, 295. 

BUOKBHAW, s. We have not 
been able to identify the fish so 
called, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it is only H. bachchd, Mahr. 
btuheha fP. bacha, Skt. vat9a\ *the 
young oi any creature.’ But the 
Konkani Diet, gives ‘ 6otiMo— peixe 
pequeno de quauiiier sorte/ Mittle 
fish of any kind.^ This is perhaps 
the real word ; but it also may 
represent bachdia. The practice of 
manuring the coco-palms with putrid 
fish ia still rife, as residents of the 
Cbvemment House at Parell never 


forget. The fish in use U refuse 
bnmmalo (o. v.). [The w'ord is really 
the H. btukhud^ a well-kiioH'n edible 
fish which abounds in the (3angeii 
and other N. Indian rivers. It ia 
either the Fseudoutromus garua^ or 
P. murtiM of Day, Fish. Ind., nos. 
474 or 471 ; Fav. Br, Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673.—“. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
tatter they dunging with (Bnbsho) Fish, the 
Land-Breeses brought a poysonous Smell on 
board Ship."— fryer, 55. [Also see Whedgr, 
Barly Ree., 40.] 

1727. — “The Air is somewhat unhealth- 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sen 
abounds in." — J. Hamilton, i. 181. 

c. 1760.—“. . . manure for the coco- 
nut-tree . . . consisting of the small fry 
of fish, and called by the country name of 
Buokshaw."— f/rmie, i. 31. 

[1883. — “AfoArir, rohu and taatdiwa are 
found in the river Jumna ."— Ddki 
Diitrict, 21.] 

BUCK8HAW, s. This is also used 
in Coda^B Diary (i. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piece-gt^s, we know 
not what. [The worn is not found 
in modern lists of piece-goods. It 
I is perhajM a corruption of Pers. hukchak, 
*a bimcfle,’ used specially of clbthea 
Tavernier (see below) uses the word 
in its ordinary sense. 

[1614.—“ Percalla, Bozshaes." — Fodrr, 
LtUtre, ii. 88. 

[1615. — “80 pieces Boxsha gingams"; 
“ Per Pnzshawe, double piece, at 9 mas."— 
Ihid. iii. 156 ; iv. .50. 

[1665. — “ 1 went to lie down, my bonchha 
being all the time iu the same place, half 
under the bead of my bed and half outdde." 
—Tavernier, od. Bo//, ii. 166.] 

BUCKSHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

I through P.— H. bakluhiJi. Buonamano, 
Trinkgeld, ^iirboire ; u'e don’t seem 
to have in England any exact equiva- 
lent for the word, though the thing 
is so general ; * something for (the 
driver) ° is a poor expression ; tip is 
accurate, but is sla^ ; gratuity ia 
official or dictionary ^glish. 

[1625.— “Baesheew (as they say in the 
Arabicke tongue) that ia gratis freely."— 
Purchas, ii. 1840 [N.I.D.]. 

1759._*‘To Preaenta:— B. A. P. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Broad Cloth . . 50 0 0 

Buzis to the Servants . . 50 0 0" 

Cod of Entertainment to Jvgget Sd. In 
Lang, 190. 
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o. 17<K).— **. . . Buis moaey.'*— /wi, 61. 

1810.—**. . . aseh mils will cost full ooa 
rupM (i.c. W.), beddM Turious littls 

disbuneiDsnts by way of busts, or pre> 
aents, to erery set of bearers.*' — WWtammm, 
V. M. ii. 236. 

1823. — **llieae Ghrietmas-boxee are laid to 
be an ancient custom here, and I could 
aluK^ fancy that our name of box for this 
particular land of present ... is a corrup- 
tion of bnckshiah, a ^t or gratuity, in 
TWkish, Persian, and Hindoostanee.** — 
Hebert i. 45. 

1868. — **The reliered bearers opened the 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and moot unceremoniously de- 
nianded busss." — H*. ^ra^, Oaijieidt i. 
239. 

BUOKTNE, 8. H. baJkdyan, the 
tree Afeita setnyferviperu, Roxb. (N. O. 
Mdiaeeae). It has a considerable re- 
semb^ce to the nim tree (see MEEM) : 
and in Bengali is called mohd-itim, 
which is al^ the Skt. name, mahd- 
nimba. It is sometimes erroneously 
called Persian Lilac. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DflmiT. These words are often 
written with a quite erroneous as- 
sumption of precision Bhudda, dx:. 
All that we shall do here is to collect 
some of the earlier mentions of Buddha 
and the religion called by his name. 

c. 200.— **Efirl M rw 'Irddr ol ro<f 
Bodrra weiBbturoe npayylX/iaoir' br 
brepfioMpf xefufbrifrot elt 0ebr rer^L^Keun.** 
Clemens AlexoMdrinwit Stromaton, liber I. 
(Oxford od., 1716, i. 368). 

c. 240. — “ Wisdom and deeds have alsrays 
from time to time been lMX>ught to mankind 
Iw the messengers of Gk>d. So in one age 
they have been Ixought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in snother 
by Zarftdusht to Persia, in another by Jesus 
to the West. Thereupon this revelauon has 
come down, this prophecy in this last age, 
through me, M4n1, the messewer 04 the 
God of truth to Babylonia.”— The Book of 
ifAnl, called AftatSrhls, quoted by A IbirUnlt 
in his Chrsne/epy, tr. by Bachau, p. 190. 

c. 400.—** Apud Oymnosophistas Indiae 
quasi per menus hujns opinionis auctcritas 
tiaditur, quod Bnddam prinoipem dogmatis 
emum, e latere suo vh^ generaret *Nec 
hoc mirum de harbaris, quum Minenram 
uuoque de cafiito Jovis, et liberum patrem 
de femore ejus procMtos, docta flnxit 
Oraoda.”— Jnvme, Ads. Jomnianem. 
lib. i. ed. Vallarsii, ii. 809. 

c. 440. — **. . . TqsotaOraToprd 'Bfcwe- 
boxhieen roQ wap*‘'EkXife’i bbyfia, 

bid roO M omxoiov 

. . . robrov bi rsO ZsiAareO tsaAifr^ 
TfMTOi Bod88af , wpbirepm TefifksBot xakob- 


Mcrof . . . K.r. X.*’ (see the same matter 
from Oeorgine Cedrenws below). — SoeraHs, 
Hist. Eetles. lib. I. cap. 22. 

c. 840.— '*An certk Bragmanorum seque- 
mur opinionem, ut quemadmodum illi seotae 
suae auctorem Bnbdam, per virginis latua 
narrant exortum, ita nos Christum fuisse 
pra^ioemus? Vel msgis sic nasoitur Dei 
sapientia de virginis cerebro, quomodo Min- 
erva de Jovis vertice, taroquam liber Pater 
de femore? Ut Christicolam de virginis 
partu non solennis natiim, vel auctrmtaa 
sacrae lectaonis, aed superstitio OentiKs, et 
commenta perdooeant fabulosa .” — Ilatrtmni 
(Jorbeunsis L. de Natieitalr. Xti.t cap. iii. in 
L. lyAckery, i^pinletpawt tom. i. p. 64, Paris, 


c. 870. — ** The Indians give in general 
the luime of budd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms the 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called hwdd."- -Bifddtirit in JCUitkt i. 123. 


c. 904. — **BudAsaf was the founder of 
the Sabaoan Religion ... he preached to 
mankind renunciation (of this world) and 
the intinmte contemplation of the superior 
worlds. . . . There was to be read on the 
g^ate of the Naobihar* at Balkh an inscrip- 
tion in the Persian tongue of which this vs 
the interpretation : * The words of Bndissf : 
In the courts of kings three things are 
needed. Sense, Patience, Wealth.' Below 
had been srritten in Arabic : *Bndisef lies. 
If a free man possesses any of the three, 
be will flee from the courts of Kings."’— 
M<u*bdl, iv. 46 and 49. 


1000. — ** . . . pseudo-prophets came for- 
ward, the number and history of whom it 
would be impossible to detail. . . . The first 
mentioned is Bfidhisaf, who came forward 
in India.” — A/btrSaC, Chnmologyt by Bachai^ 
p. 186. This name given to Buddha is 
specially interesting as showing a step nearer 
we trud BodkisaUrOt the orinn of tne name 
Twdra^, under which Buadha became a 
Saint of the Church, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max MUller’s ingenious SK^estion ^ 
that origin (see Chips. Ac., iv. lA ; see also 
Academy, ^pt. 1, 18^ p. 140). 


o. 1080. — *'A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Bndda on which an 
inscription . . . pumrting that the temple 
had noon founded 6(i,000 years ago. . . . — 
At •Utbi, in JUtiot, ii. 39. 

o. 1060.—** This madman then, Man8a(a]so 
called Soythianus) was by rsoe a Braohman, 
and he had for his teacher Bndu, fonneriy 
called Terebinthua, who having been bno^t 
up by Soythianus in the learning of the 
GFreeke became a follower of the seet of 


Bmpedooles (who said there were two first 
principles opposed to one another), and when 
ne entered Jrarsia declared that ke had been 
bom of a virgin, and had been bronght up- 
among the hiUs . . . ‘and this BadM (alias 
Torempthus) did perish, crushed by an un* 
Mean spirit .—Gserg. Cednmns, Hied. Oemp.^ 


* Nsobihir ■ Nava-VIhara (* EVsw Buddhist 
Mcesstary O Is sUll the naros of a district s4)ola- 
Ing Balkh. 
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Bonn ed., 455 (old ed.i. 260). Thiawonder- 
fol jumble, mainly copied, aa we aee, fitmi 
Soormtea (sHpra), aeema to bring Buddha and 
Manea together. “Many of the ideaa of 
Manioheiam were but fragments of Bud- 
dhiam.” — H. B. CowdL, in Smitk't Diet, of 
Ckrid. Diog. 

o. 1190.— “Very grieved waa Sfirang Deva. 
Gonatantly he mrfonned the worship of the 
Arihant ; the Buddhiat religion he adopted ; 
he wore no sword.”— TAs Poem, of Uhand 
Bardaif paraphr. by Beammt^ in Ind. Ant. 
i. 271. 

1610.—“. . . This Prince is called in 
the histories of him by many names: his 
roper name was Dramd Jtajo; but that 
y which he has been known since U\ey 
have held him for a saint is the Bndno, 
which is aa much aa to say *Sage’ . . . 
and to this name the Gentiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and superb 
Pagodas."— Covto, Dec. V., liv. vi. cap. 2. 

[1615. — “The image of Dibottea, with the 
hudge colloesoor bras imadg (or rather idoll) 
in it.” — Coeit't Dian/t i. 200.] 

c. 1666. — “There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is colled Bantd, whence 
do proceed 12 other different sects ; Vmt this 
is not so common aa the others, the Votaries 
of it being hated and despised as a company 
of irreligious and atheistical ptwple, nor do 
they live like the rest." — iirraier, E. Ti, ii. 
107 ; [ed. Cotulable, 336]. 

1685. — “Above all these they have one to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodn ; his hgure is that of a man.” — 
RiheirOf f. 406. 

1728. — “Before Gautama Bndhum there 
have been known 26 Budhnms—yiz. 

— V’aletUijHf V. (Ceylon) 369. 

1753.— “ Edrisi nous instruit do cette 
ciroonstance, en disant quo le Ba/ahar est 
adorateur de Boddn. Los Brahin^nos du 
Malabar disent que e'est lo nom que 
Vishtnu a pris dans une de ses apparitions, 
et on connoU Vishtnu pour uno dea trois 
principales diviniUb Indiennes. Suivant St. 
ilerdme et St. Clement d’Alexandrie, Budda 
ou Butta est lo leeislateur des Gymno- 
Sophistes de Tlnde. Ia socto des Bhimana 
oil Saman4ens, qui ost domeur4e la dominante 
dans touB les royaumes d’au delh du Gange, 
a fait de Buddk en cette qualiUi son objet 
d’odoration. C’est la premiere des divinity 
Chingulaises ou de ^ilan, selon Ribeiro. 
Samano-Codoiu (sec QAUTAMA), la grande 
idole des Sii^ois, est par eux appel4 Putti.”— 
D’AnviUe^ EdairdueiMM, 75. What know- 
ledge and apprehension, on a subject then so 
obscure, is shown by this great Gloographer ! 
Compare the pretentious ignorance of the 
Hashy Abbd Raynal in the quotations under 
1770. 

1770.—“ Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
doa, who descended upon earth to take upon 
himself the office of mediator between God 
and mankind.”— Jtayno/ (tr. 1777)t i. 01. 

“ Tbe BwUoidt are another sect of 
of which Budao was the founder. . . . ^e 


spirit of BvdzoiMm is dieadfQl. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, excessive feary and 
cruel severity.^’— /Ud. 1 . 138. Raynal in the 
two preceding pnssngon shows that he was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
Ceylon and in Japan were the same. 

1779. — “ II y avoit alors dans ces parties 
de ITnde, et principalement k la C6te do 
Ooromandel et k Cevlan, un Culte dont on 
ignore absolument les Dogmes ; le Dieu 
Baouth, dont on ne connoit aujourdliui, 
dans rinde que le Nom et I’objet de cc 
Culte ; raaia il est tont-k-fait amli, si ce 
n'eat, qu’il se trouve encore quelques families 
dTndiens s4par4es et m^pns^es des autroH 
C^tes, qui sont restdos ndkles k Baoath, 
et qui ne reconnoiasent pas la religion des 
Brames.”— Vtmage de M. UeniH^ quoted by 
IV. Chambers, in As. Res. i. 170. 

1801. — “It is generally known that the 
religion of BondcUioll is the religion of the 
pwple of Ceylon, but no one is acquainted 
with its forms and precepts. I shall here 
relate what I have heard upon the subject.” 
— M. Joinvitle, in As. Res. vii. 399. 

1806.—“ . . . The head is covered with 
the cone that ever adorns the head of the 
Chinese deity Fo, who has been often sup- 
posed to be the same as Boudah.” — Bait, 
Caves of SaU^, in Tr. Lit. Soe. Bo. i. 50. 

1810.— “Among the Bhaddisti there are 
no distinct castes .” — Maria Oraluim, 89. 

It is remarkable how many poems 
on the subject of Buddha have ap- 
peared of late years. We have noted : 

1. Buddlia, EjMche IXchtung in 
Zwanzig Ges&ngen., i.e. an Kj)ic Poem in 
20 cantos (in otUiva rima). Von Joseph 
Vittor Widmann, Bern. 1869. 

2. The Story of Gantama Baddha 
and hit Creed: An Epic bv Richard 
Phillips, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, but each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets. 

3. Vasadavatta, a Buddhist Idyll; 
by Dean Plumtre. Republished in 
icings New and Old, 1884. The 
subject is the story of the Ckuirtesan 
of Mathura (“ Vasavadattn and Upa- 



146>148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

It opens : 

“Where proud Mathonn rears her hun- 
dred towers. ...” 

The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
alternative MaJtMra, but Mathura is 
the usual name, whence Anglo-Ind. 
Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called I7u Light of Atia, or tha 
Oreal Benunciaiion, oising the Life and 



nUDOE-BUDOE. 


ISO 


BVDOEROW, 


TmAing of OantuiiA, Prinu of Indi^ 
and Ftninder of Baddhism, at told in 
virtt hy an Indian Buddhist, 1879 . 

BUDOB-BTJDOE, n. p. A village 
on the Hociglily R., 15 iii. below 
Calcutta, where stood a fort whicli 
was cMtured hy Clive when advancii^ 
on Galciitta to recapture it, in 
December, 1756. The Imperial Gazet- 
UtT nves the true name as Bafbaj\ 
[but Hamilton M’rites Bhuja-bhujj. 

1756.— On the 29th DfC^mAer, at six 
o'eloek in the roomiiw, the admiral having 
landed the Compiinye troops the evening 
before at Afui/ti/ioiir, under the command of 
Ldeutenant-C^lonel Clive, cannonaded Bon- 
gea Bongee Fort, which was strong and 
railt of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.'* 
— /»m,99. 

1767. — The Author of J/emoir of the. Rt- | 
wotutioH in B^ngut calls it Buabadgla:i 
(1763), Luke Scrafton Budge BoodJee. | 


BUDOEBOW, a A Inmlieruig 
keellesa baige, formerly much used 
by Europeans travelling on the Qan- 
getic rivers. Two-tbinb of the length 
aft was occupied by cabins with 
Venetian windows. Wilson gives the 
word as H. and B. bajrd ; Bhakespear 
gives H. hajrd and hajrn^ with an 
improbable suggestion of derivation 
from 6a^r, 'hara or hea\y.’ Among 
Blochinann’s extracts from Mahoni- | 
medan accounts of the conquest of ! 
Assam we And, in a detail of Mir j 
Jumla’s Aeet in his exjiedition of | 
1662, mention of 4 bitjrat {J. At. Soc. | 
Ben. xli. pt. i. 73). The same ex- 1 
tracts contain mention of war-sloops 
called hOfch'hnrit ^p. 57, 75, 81 X but 
these last must be different. Bajm 
may possibly have 1)een applied in 
the sense of * thunder-1)olt.’ This may 
seem unsuited to the modern budgerow, 
but is not. more so than the title of 
'lightniim-darter’ is to the modern 
Bwkanmua (q.v.)l We remember 
how Joinvillc says of the approach 
of the great ^lley of the C^kmnt of 
Jaffa : — ** SemUoit que fmtdre cheist tie* 
ciex.” It is however 2 >^rhap 8 more ' 
proliable that bajrd may have lieen { 
a variation of baald. And this is ! 
especiallv suggested by the existence < 
ot the rortiiBuese form pnjertt^ and | 
of the Ar. form baaara (see under 
BOMALOW). Mr. Edyc, Master Ship- 
wruht of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
mafi^ in a paper on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 


Baggala or Budgatow, as if he had 
been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J.B. A. S., 
vol. i. p. IID. [There is a drawing of 
a modem Budgerow in (Tranf, Bural 
Life, p. 5.] 

c. 1570.— “Their Inrkos be light und 
armed with oaree, like to Fois^ . . . 
and they call these liarkos and 

Patuas ** (in Bengal).— Cemor Frodericke, E. T. 
in Hakl. ii. 8 m. 

1662. — (Blochmann’s Ext. os above). 

1705.—“ . . . dee Banraa qui aont de 
gpranda bateaux."— Lwi/fier, 52. 

1728. — “ IjC lendemain nous paaailmes sur 
lea Basaraa de la compagnie de France.’’— 
LeU. Bdif. xiii. 269. 

1727. — “. . . in the evening to recreate 
themaelvea in Chaiaes or Palankina; . . . 
or by water in their Bndgaroea, which is 
a convenient Boat."— .1. Hamilton, ii. 12. 

1737.— “Charges, Budgxowa . . . R». 
281. 6. 3.”- MS. Aeeountfirom Ft. WiUiam, 
in India Office. 

1780. — “A gontlenian’a Bugtrow wna 
drove ashore near CThaunpaul Gaut ...” 
—Hichf’i Bengal Getdit, !4ny 13th. 

1781. — “The bimta used by the nativcH 
for travelling, and also by the Europeans 
are the budij^ows, which both sail anti 
row.” — Hodge», 39. 

1783. — . his boat, which, though in 
Kashmire (it)’ waa thought magnificent, would 
not have Iwen di^racM in the atation of a 
Kitchen- tender to u Bengal budgaro."— 6'. 
Forder, Jovm^, ii. 10. 

1784. —“ I shall not be at liberty to enter 
my budgerow till the end of July, anti 
must be again at Calcutta on the toind of 
October.”— &r IF. Jone*, in Mem. ii. 38. 

1785. — “Mr. Haatinga went aboard hut 
Budgerow, and proceeded down the river, 
as soon us the tide served, to embark for 
Europe on the Herrington. ''—In Seton-Karr, 

1794. — “ By order of the Oovcriior-General 
in Council . . . will be sold the Honl))!; 
Company’s Budgorow, named the 8ona- 
mookhee* . . . the Budgerow lays in tho 
nullah opposito to Chit|x>re."— /5aa. ii. 114. 
1830.- 

“ Upon the bosom of the tide 

Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

The fisher's skiff, the light canoe. 

The Bujra bmad, the Bholia trim. 

Or Pinnacn that gallant swim, 

With favouring breexo— or dull and slow 

Against tho heady curroot go . . . .” 
ff. //. in Bengal Annnat, 29. 


* This (Sommnkki, *Ghr}-«osloina*) has ooii- 
iiiiueil to tie the name of the Viceroy's river yacht 
(probably) to this day. It was so In Lord Gunning's 
Ume, thsn rspnsenlsd by a barge adapted to be 
towed by a steamer. 
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BUDOBOOK, s. Port. hoMTuceo. 
A coin of low denomination, and of 
varying value and metal (uopper, tin, 
lead, and tutenngiieX formerly current 
at Goa and elsewhere on the Western 
Ooast, as well as ‘at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest 
Enslish coinage at Bomliay. In the 
earliest Goa coinage, that of Albu- 
querque (1510), the leal or baaarucco 
was equal to 2 ms, of which reit there 
went 490 to the gold eruasado {Genon 
da Ounha). The name appears to have 
been a native one in use in Goa at 
the time of the cont^uest, but its 
etymology is uncertain. In Van 
Noort’s voyam (1648) the word is 
derived from 6d»Kr, and said to mean 
* market-money * (^lerhaps hdxdr-r&ka, 
the last word liciug used for a copper 
coin in Oanarese). [This view is ac- 
crated by Gray in Ins notes on Pyrard 
(Hak. [£>c. ii. 68X and by Burnell 
(Lineehoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 143 )l The 
Madraiy Admin. Man. Oloet. (av.) gives 
the Can. form as bajdm-rMhOf * market- 
money.*] C. P. Brown (MS. notes) 
makes the' Yrord^badaga-fUka, which 
he says would in Canarese be *base- 
Mnny,* ahd he ingenioasly quotes 
Shakspeare’s ** beggarly denier/ and 
Horace’s **vilem aeeem.” This is 
adopted in substance by Mr. £. 
Thomas, who points out that rukd 
or rukhd is in Mahratti (see MoUtworih, 
S.V.) one-twelfth of an anna. But the 
words of Khati Kh&n below suggest 
that the word may be a corruption 
of the P. buzwy, *oig,* and accordii^ 
to Wilson, huSrUkk (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as a dialectic corruption of 
ituArg. This derivation may be 
partially corroborated by the fact that 
at Mocna there is, or was formerly, 
a coin (which had become a money 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) called 
kabiTj i.e. *big* (.see OvingUm, 463, and 
Minium, i. 08). If we could attach 
any value to Pyrard’s filing — 
iousttricfiMt— this would be in favour 
of the same etymology ; 09 is also the 
form hetofg given by Mandelslo. [For 
a fall ezamuiation of the value or the 
hy4aro6k based on the most recent 
authorities, see fPTiiieway^ Rite of (he 
Part. Powtr^ p. 68.] 

1564.— AuarMCOv at Malooo (Mduooss) 
50>vl tango, at 60 rab totliatanga,5taiigM 
al pardao. **Os quass bamioos m na 


oonitii de 200 caixaa ” (i.e. Ut the tangs). — 
J. J\luiue, 41. 

[1584.— Basamehies, JJarree, in JiaJb/. 
See BHBOFF.] 

1598.— ** They pay two Basamkaa, which 
ie aa much as a Hollander’s Doit. ... It is 
molten money of baddoTinne."— 

52, 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 242]. 

1609 . — *‘Ije plus bos argent, sont Basa- 
moos . . . et Nont fait do mauvais Ibtiiin.” 
— /foutMumi, in NavigatiuK d*» I/olfaHd(n\ 
i. 53«>. 

c. 1610.— “II y en a de plusicurs eortes. 
la iwemiere est apiiclKie Boasumqnaa, 
dont il en faut 75 pour uiie Tangnf.. iT y a 
d’autre Bousnnuilim vioillos, dont ii en faut 
105 pour le Tangue. ... II y a do cetto 
monnoye qui est de fer ; et d'autro de oaJliUy 
metal do Chine" (see CALAY).--/*ymrd, ii. 

; see also 21 ; [Hak. iSoc. ii. 33, 60 ]. 

1611. — “Or a Vicemy coins false money ; 
for so I may call it, as the people Ioho by it. 
For copper is worth 40 xerafimn (see ZEaA- 
FIME) the hundred weight, but they coin 
the basamoooa at the rate of 60 and 70. 
The Moors on the other hand, keeping a 
keen eye on our affairs, and seeing umat 
a huge profit there is, coin there on the 
mainmna a jrreat quantity of basaxuoos, 
and gradually smuggle them into Qon, 
making u pitful of gold." — Cbi/to, DuUogo do 
Sotdaao Pmtieo, Iw. 

1638.— “They have (at (lombroon) u 
certain Copper Coin which they call Baaorg, 
whereof 6 make a Peys, and 10 Peg* make 
a ChaM (Skahl) which i.s worth alwut 6d. 
Bngiish." — V. ojuI Tr. 0/ J. A. Maedeieh 
into the B. Indiee, £. T. 1669, p. 8 . 

1672.—“ Their ooins (at Tailor in Malabar) 
... of Copper, a Bnsarook, 20 of which 
make a Fanam. — /Vy#T, 53. [He also spells 
the word Baarook. See quotation under 
BBA8.] 

1677.— “Rupees, Pioes and Budgrobka." 
--^LeUen PtUetU of Charta II. in Charien of 
the B. I. Co., p. 111. 

1711.— “The Bodgarobka (at Muskatl ^ 
mixt Mettle, rather Uko Iron than ai^thing 
else, have a Cross on one side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda. of about Bight 
Pence Value.”- LoeXyer, 211. 

c. 1720-30.— “They (the Portuguese) also 
use bits of copper which they call 6imtrg, 
and four of these bofillga pass for a fette." 
-Khafi Khaih in BiOot, v. 346. 

0 . 1760.—“ At Goa the scoraphim is worth 
240 Portugal mo, or about I 6 rf. sterling ; 
2 rras make a baaaraoo, 15 baaaraooa a 
rintin, 42 vintiwi a tango, 4 tangoM a 
2b pontes a pagoda of gertd.”— i. 282. 

1888.—“ Only eight or ten lo^ (of ooffee) 
were imported this year, including two loads 
of ‘Kopes’ (see COPECK), toe ooppwcur- 
rency of Russia, known in this country by 
toe name of Baghrokcha. They aro 
convert to the same u^ as . 

Report from Kabul, by .4. Bnnua; m Pusyah 
Trade Report, App. p. id. 
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This may poodbly contain coma indication 
of the true form of this obecure word, hut 
I hare deriTed no light from it myrnlf. 
The budarook was apparently current at 
Muscat down to the banning of last cen- 
tury (see MiUnTH, i. 116). 

BUDLEE, 8. A substitute in public 
(ir domestic service. H. hadfl, * ex- 
change ; a person taken in exchange ; 
u lo^m Unau *; from Ar. hadal^ * he j 
changed.* (See MUDDLE.) 

BUDMASH, 8. One following evil 
courses ; Fr. mauvats tujet; It. niMan- 
drino. Properly bad-mokdA.^ from P. 

* evil,* and Ar. ma*dJihj * means of | 
livelihood.’ | 

1844. — " . . . the reputation which John i 
Ijawrence acquired ... by the masterly | 
manoeuvring of a body of police with whom ! 
he descend^ on a nest of gamblers and cut- 
throats, 'Imdinashes* of every description, 
and took them all . prisoners. ” — Bonoorth 
Smiih’$ Li/r. of Id. LawrrMt^ i. 178. 

1866. — "The truth of the matter is that 
I was foolish cnouffh to pay these ImdxnashM 
beforehand, and uey have thrown me over.*' 
— The Davik Bungalow^ by O. 0. Trevelyan^ 
in Fram-f p. 335. 

BUDZAT, s. H. from P. badzdt^ 
*evil race,’ a low fellow, *a bad lot,’ a 
blackguard. 

1866. — **Ckolmondeley. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you laa^ old 
badsaxt 7 "‘—Tke Dawi BungalcWt p. 215. 

BUFFALO, 8. This is of course 
originally from the Latin bubalut^ which 
we have in older English forms, buJU 
and buff and bngU^ through the French. 
The present form probauly came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
bafaio. The proper meaning of bubalut^ \ 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind {pobpdktt was a kind of 
African antelope) ; but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to bear the 
^gar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early period of our connection 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, 'buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
quotation from OvingUm^ The buffalo 
Ims no Hump. Buffalo Umgua are 
another matter, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, tiie true Indian domestic 
buffalo was differentiated as the 'uaJUr 


buffalo^ a phrase still maintained by 
the British soldier in India. This has 
probably misled Mr. Blochmann, who 
uses the term * wafer buffalo^ in hia 
excellent En^sh version of the A%a 
(e.g. i. 219). We find the same phrase 
in BarkUffi Five Yean in BvlgaTia^ 
1876 : ** Asides their bullocks eveiy 
well-to-do Turk had a drove of water- 
huffaloet” (32). Also in CoUingwooiFe 
BamJbiUt of a Naturalid (1868), p. 43, 
and in Mite Birdie Golden Chenoneee 
(1883X 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the wo^ as applied to the American 
Bison is as old as the end of the 18th 
century (see N.E.D.\] 

The domestic buffalo is apparently 
derived from the wild buffalo {Bvbalue 
ami, Jerd. ; Bot bubahuy Blanf.), whose 
favourite habitat is in the swampy sites 
of the Sunderbunds and Eastern BengaL 
but whose haunts extend north-eastward 
to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudh, and south nearly 
to the Godavery ; not beyond this in 
the Peninsula, though the animal is 
found in the north and north-east of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy. It doe.H not seem to he 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy. — (See Nehn.) [According 
to the Encyd. BriU. (9th ea. iv. 442k 
it was introduced into Greece ana 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century.] 

c. A.D. 70. — "Howbeit that country 
bringoth forth certain kinds of goodly great 
wild boBofes: to wit the Bisontos, mained 
with a collar, like Lions ; and the Vri [UrusL 
a mi|(htie strong beast, and a swift, which 
the Ignorant people c^i BvMtM (hubalos), 
whereas indeed the Buffie is bred in Affrica, 
and carieth some reeamblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.”— P/iay, by Ph. HeUaedty 
i. 199-m. 
c. A.D. 90.— 

" Ille talit geminos facili cervico iuvenoos 
Illi ceerit atroz Imbalns atque bison.” 

Martialy Dt SpedaadUy zziv. 
c. 1580.—" Veneti meroatores Hnguaa Bu- 
balonun, tanquam mensU optimi^ mie 
oonditas, in mas^ copia VenetuiR mittunt'* 
—Proeperi Alptni, Bid. Nat. Aegyptiy P. I. 

p. 228. 

1585.-*’ Hers be many Tiaers. wild Bnlii, 
and great store of wilde Foole. . ."—A. 
FiUhy in HaJA. U. 889. 

"Here are many wilde Imfllit and Elo» 
pliante.**-/Ud. 894. 
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**Tli 0 King (Akbar) hath ... as they 
doe ore^^ report, 1000 ^^haata, M,000 


80(l oonouinnea; 
Miieh atore of oonoea, tigera, Bnfioa, oocka 
and Hankea, that it ia very atrange to aee." 
^Ibid. 386. 

1580.— '* They doo plough and till their 
ground with kine, butUoi, and bullea"— 
Mendom't Ohina, tr. by Parket^ ii. 66. 

[o. 1580. — ^Two methoda of anaring the 
buflUo are deacribed in .dlii, Blockmann^ tr. 
i. 288.] 

1508. — “ There ia alao an infinite number 
of wild baft that go wandering about the 
deaarta.*' — i*igafiiia^ JB. T. in Harlnan Coll, 
of Koyc^ev, ii. 546. 

[1623. — “The inhalntanta (of Malabar) 
keep Ciowa, or bllftUll.'— P. della Valle^ 
Hak. Soo. ii. 207.] 

1630.— “Ah to Kine and BuflUoea . . . 
they beameare the floorea of their hoiiaos 
with their dung, and ihinke the uround 
aanetifled by auch pollution." — L«rrf, /K#- 
fmerie of tke Bonian Religion^ 60-61. 

1644. — “ We tooke ooach to Livorno, thro' 
the Great Duke'a new Parke, full of huffo 
oorke-treea ; the underwood all myrtilla, 
ninongat which were many bnffalCM f^ing, 
a kind of wild ox, abort noa'd, homa re- 
veraed.' — JSbalira, 21. 

1666.—“. . . it producea Elenhanta in 
great number, oxen and bufftloei’' 

— Faria y Souza^ i. 188. 

1689.—“. . . both of thia kind (of Oxen), 
and ^e BufiUoM, are remarkable for a big 

E ieoe of Fleah that riaea above 8ix Iiichea 
igh between their Shouldera, which ia the 
choioeetand delicateat piece of Meat un>n 
them, eapecially put into a diah of Palau. — 
OvingUm, 254. 

1808. — “ . . . the Boflala milk, and curd, 
and batter aimply churned and c1arified| ia 
in common uae among theae Indiana, whilat 
the daintiea of the Gow Dairy ia praecribed 
to valetudinariana, aa Hectic^ ana preferred 


by viciooua (ric) appetitea, orimpc^ntaalmie, 
aa that of the capnne and aaaine ia at home." 
— Dncmmoaii, JUnt. of C/vieratfee, Ac. 
1810.— 

“ The tank which fed hta flelda waa there. . . 
There from the intolerable heat 
The boflUOM retreat ; 

Only their noatrila rai^ to meet the air. 
Amid the ahelt’ring element they reat.'" 


of teak from India. It aeema to a 
corruption of the Span, and Port, 
baxelf baixelf haaceUn^ from the Lati fXM- 
eaUvm (see Dtaa, Etgm. Wihrterh. i. 439, 
s. V.). Coliamivias (1611) gives in his 
Sp. Diet. **Baxel^ quasi vasel** as a 
generic name for a vessel of any kind 
going on the sea, and quotes St. Isidor^ 
who identifies it with phoMluSj and 
from whom we transcrilie the passage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word in'aa introduced into the 
liy the Portuguese, or had at an earlier 
date passed into Arabic marine use. 
The latter is most probable. In Coma 
(c. 1661) this word occurs in the 
form pajer, pi. pa^eret {j and x being 
iiitercnangeable in Sp. and Port. 
See Lendeuty i. 2, pp. 692, 619, &c.). In 
Pinto we liave another form. Among 
the models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), there was “A Zaroogal or 
from Aden.” [On the other 
hand Burton (Ar. ifigktty i. 119) de- 
rives the word from the Ar. baghJalt^ 
‘a she-mule.’ Also see BUDOEBOW.] 

c. 636. — “ PImkIms eat navigium quod 
iioa corrupto basalum diciroua. ^ quo 
Virgiliua: Pietiaque pluuelxe” ^ iMAorur 
IlisptUaiuiff Originum rt JStymol. lib. xix. 

c. 1538.— “ Psrtida a nao pera Goa, 
Kemfio do Moraia . . . aeguio aua viago na 
Tolta do porto do Dabul, ondo chwou ao 
outro dia aa novo horoa, o toroando nolle 
hfl pagnel do Malavares, carregado do algt>- 
dao o do pimento, poo logo a tormonto o 
Capitano e o mloto dello, oa quaea oonfea- 
aoifio. . . ."—Pinto, ch. viii. 

1842.—“ Aa atoro and horae boats for timt 
aorvice, Copt. Ohvor, I find, would pmw 
the huge claaa of native boggalss. by which 
ao much of the trade of thia coast wiUi 
Scindo, Cutch . . . ia carried OT."—Sir G. 
Afihvr, in Ind. Admin. qfLmrd SlUnboroaQK 
222 . 

[1800. — “Hia tiny baggsla, whi^ 
mounted ton tiny guns, is now w^yed 
in tmde."— Benf, SaaiJm Arabia, 8.J 


BUGGY, s. 


In India this is a 


eWae ifKekama ix. 7. ! (two-wheeled) gig with a hocH^ like the 
' gentleman’s cab that was in vme 
in London about 1830-40, before 
broughams came in. Latham 
(?) alter the word, and the carliw 
examples that he gives are from the 
2 »cona quarter of this century (from 
Pned and I. DTsraeli). Though we 
trace the word much further b^k, we 
have not discovered its birthplace or 
etymology. The word, though used m 
EnglanT^has never been very cou^n 
th^l it is l>etter known both m 


1878.—“ I had in my poaaoarion a h^ of 
a cow bvflUo that maasuTM IS fart 8 inches 
in dronmferonoa, and 6 fort 6 inches be- 
tween the tips— the largest bfuAdo head in 
the world."— Pof/cMh, Soort in Br. Bmmah, 
Ac., i. 107. 

BUGGALOW, A Mahr. hagld, 
tiald. A name commonly given on the 
W. coast of India to Arau vessels of 
the old native form. It is also in 
common use in the Bed Sea (Maid) 
for the larger native veaselst all built 
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Ireland and in America. Littr4 gjives 
boghei as fVench also. The American 
is defined by Noah Webster as 
'*a liffht, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
iisnaily vrith one seat, and with or 
without a calash-top.” Cuthbert Bede 
shows {N. d* Q. 5 Her. v. p. 446) that 
the adjective * buggy* is used in the 
Eastern Midlands fw * conceited.* This 
suggests a possible origin. ** When the 
Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 
in India, a learned Meml)er of Council 
is said to have stated that he approved 

the chanm until began 

to spell buggy as bagi. Then he gave 
it up.” — Keatinge.) 1 have 
recently seen this spelling in print. 
{The leaves the etymology un- 

settled, inerely saying that it has l)een 
connected with bogie and bvg. The 
earliest nuotation given is that of 1773 
below.] 


1773.— •‘Thuraday'^Sd (June). At the 
■eenons at Hicks's Hall two boys were 
indicted for driving a poet-ooach and four 
against a single horse-chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breakiM the chaise to 
pie^. Jnstico Welch, the Chairman, took 
notice of the frequency of the brutish cus- 
tom among^ the poet drivers, and their in- 
aenaibility in malcing it a matter of apor^ 
Indicroualy denominating mischief of this 
kind * Running down the Buggies.’— The 
nriaoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate for 12 months.” — Oentftvian’M 
Magazinif xliii. 297. 

1780.-- 

** Shall D(ciiai!)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Epegrams and Puns ? 

With Chairs, old C^ts, and Buggies trick 
ye? 

Ewbid it, PhoBbos, and forbid it, Hicky ! ” 
In Hieiy.$ Bengat Oaselte, May 13th. 

„ **. . . go twice round the Race- 

CcKM os hard as we can set legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Bob Crochet’s 
Hones driven by Mias Fanny Hardheart, 
who in her career oversets Tim Capias the 
Attorney in hu Buggy. . . .’’—In India 
GaxeUet Dec. 23rd. 

1782.— “Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 16 H^ds high, that will trot 
16 miles an hour.”— Sept. 14. 


1784.— “For sale at Mr. Mann'a Rada 
Baaw. A Phaeton, a four-spring’d miggy, 
and a two-apring’a ditto. . . Cofcv/ta 
Oax/dU^ in Skun-lLarT^ i. 41. 

1793.— “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horse. . . ."-^Bombay Courier^ Jan. 2bth. 

1824. — “. . . the Arehdeaoon’s buggy 
and horse had every appearance of issuing 
frinn the back-gate of a coHege in Gambridge 
«D Sunday morning.”— TMer, L 192 (m. 
1844). 

(1837.— “The vehicles of the place (Moiig- 


hirk amounting to four Buggies (that is a 
foolish term for a cabriolet, out as it is the 
only vehicle in use in Indi^ and as /mpyy in 
the only name for said vehicle, I give it up), 
. . . were assembled for our use.” — J/Vw 
JSdnt, Vp the Cauniry, i. 14.] 
c. 1888. — “But substitute for him un 
average ordinary, uninteresting Minister ; 
obese, dumpy . . . with a second-rate wife 
—dusty, deliouescent — ... or let him he 
seen in one of those Shem-Ham-and-Japhvt 
buggies, made on Mount Ararat soon after 
the subsidence of the waters. . . ."—Sydntit 
Umitkf 3nl Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848. — “ ‘Joseph wants me to see if his— 
his buggy is at the door.’ 

“ ‘What is a buggy, ixina ? * 

“ * It is a one-horse palanquin,’ said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way." 
— VanUy /’air, ch. hi. 

1872. — “He drove hi.s charger in his old 
buggy.” — A Tnu Bxformtr^ ch. i. 

1878. — “I don’t like your new Bonibay 
buggy. .With much practice I have Icnrncil 
to get into it, I am hanged if 1 can ever get 
out.** — Overland Time* of India^ 4th Keb. 

1879. — “Driven by that hunger for news 
which impels special correspondents, ho had 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘spider,* 
apparently a kind of buggy, from the 
'n^ela to Oinglihuvo.”— .S/wfa4or, May 


Buais, li p. Name given by the 
MalavH to the doiiiinunt race of the 
islana of CeldlieH, orimnating in the 
S.- Western limb of Uie island ; the 
people calling them-selves IVvm. But 
the name used to 1)e applied in the 
Archipelago to native soldiei's in 
European service, raised in any of 
the islands. Coiii]>aru the analogous 
use of Telinga (q.v.) formerly in 
India. 

[1615. — “All these in the kingdom of 
Macassar . . . besides Bugles, Mander and 
Tollova.” — /’oifer, Letters^ iii. 152.] 

1656. — “Thereupon the HoHandere re- 
solv’d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quiaes, that were in reltellion against their 
^veraign.” — Tavernier ^ E. T. ii. 192. 

1688.— “These Buggussee are a sort of 
warlike^ trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of Indip. 1 know not well whence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.”— Z)amp»«r, ii. 108. 

[1697.—“ . . . with the help of Bug- 
gSMSi. . . .”— Nedprs, yriary, Hak. Hoc. ii. 
cxvii.] 

1768. — “The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roossely, a French soldier of fortune. 
Ibey consisted of nearly 700 Europeans, and 
as many bngmas, besides country trooiw.” 
— Narr, oflMch aUmipt in Hoogty^ in 
MaUolnCx Clive, 

1788. — “Bugnssss. inhaliitants of Cele- 
bes .”— to Mrrgtti, i>. 59. 
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1788.— “Hm womI BnciMi bM baoonM 
Moiao% BoropeMM ooDKMiAnt to soldier, in 
the eeet of Indie, ee Sepoy is in the West.'* 
—/Mil. 78. 

1811. — ** We bed fellen in with e fleet of 
nine Baanit prows, when we went ottt 
towerds Fak> llancap."— Xoni MitUo in 
India, m. 

1878.— ** The BaiUl are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from ue Malays, end oooie 
originally from the southem part of the 
Island of Celebes."— dfcAcur, Pmit, 130. 

BULBUL, s. The word bulbul ia 
ori^nnlly Peraian (no doubt intended 
to imitate the bird’s noteX and ^plied 
to a bird which does duty with Persian 
poets for the nightingale. Whatever 
the Persian bulbul may be correctly, 
the^pplication of the name to certain 
species in India **has led to many 
niisoonceptiona about their powers of 
voice and song,” says Jerdon. These 
H}iecie8 belong to the family Brachi- 
j^idae, or short-legged thrushes, and 
the true bulbuls to the sub-family 
Pycnonoiinaej e.g. genera Hypsiwtes, 
Hemvtos, Al^rw, Onniger, Ixot, Kela- 
artia, RubigulOtBro/ehipodius, Otoconvpsa, 
Pynumoius pyg<ieut, common Bengal 
Bulbul ; P. haemorhous, common 
Madras Bulbul^ Another sub-family, 
Phyllornilhinae, contains various sppcies 
which Jerdon calls green Bulbuls. 

[A lady having asked the Uto Lord 
Robertson, a Judge of the Court of Session, 
** What sort of animal is the hull-bull f " he 
replied, **I suppose, Ma'am, it must be the 
mate of the coo-coo.”— 3rd ser., X, Is Q. 
V. 81.] 

1784.— "We are literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder 
that the Bubal, with a thousand tales, 
makes such a figure in Persian poetry.”— 
Sir IP. JoMCf, in Memoirs, Ac., ii. 37. 

1813.— "The bnllral or Persian nightin- 
gale. ... 1 never heard one that poasessed 
the charming variety of the English night- 
ingale . . . whether the Indian Dolbol and 
that of Iran entirely oorrespond 1 have some 
doubts." — Forbes, OriesJal Memoirs, i. 50 ; 
[2nd ed.- i. 34]. 

1849 ._«< < It is one's nature to sing and 
the other's to hoot,' he said, laughing, *and 
with such a sweet voice os you have your- 
self, you must belong to the Bnlbal faction." 
— Pauify Fair, ii. ch. xxvii. 

BUL0AB,B0L(}AB,8. P.bulghdr. 
The general Asiatic name for what 
we can * Russia leather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolghir on the 
Volga, a kingdom which stood for 


many Mnturies, and gave place to 
Kara in the beginning of the 16th 
century. The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the begin- 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native^ Hindustani use. A native 
(mythical) account of the manufacture 
IS given in Baden - PoweMs Punjab 
Handbook, 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology: "as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits (ghaf'\ tlie 
leather is called BalghOr” (p. 124). 

ISM. — "He bestows on each of thuee- 
12,006 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Boxgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread, —iforco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 381. Seo 
also the note on this passage. 

c. 1333. — "I wore on my feet boots (or 
stockings) of wool ; over these a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin pair of Bofgllflli, 
i.e. of horse-leather lined with wolf slun." — 
Ibn Baioia, ii. 445. 

[1614.— "Of your BnUgaxyaa hides there 
are brought hither some 150."— Fonfo*, 
Letters, iii. 67.] 

1623. — Offer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr. 
Coxe to famish the Comiwmy with "Bnl- 
gary red hides .” — Court Minules, in Sains- 
burg, iii. 184. 

1624. —" Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the E. I. Co., have bartered 
morse- teeth and 'bulgin' for carpets.''— 
Ibid. p. 268. 

1673.— "They carry also BulgirMides, 
which they form into Tanks to bathe them- 
selves.”— ^lyer, 398. 

c. 1680.— "Putting on a certain dress 
made of Bulgir-loather, stuffed with cot- 
ton. ” — Seir MtUaqherin, iii. 387. 

1759. — Among expenses on account of 
the Nabob of SongoJ’s visit to Calcutta we 
fiud: 

"To 50 pair of Bulgir Hides at 13 per 
pair, Rs. 702 : 0 : 0."—^Hg, 193. 

1786.— Amoiw "a very capital and choice 
assortment of Europe goods^' we find "Bul- 
gir Hides.” — Cal. Oazefir, June 8, in Selon- 
Karr, i. 177. 

1811. — " Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three quarts, mode of bulghdr . . . 
or Russia -leather.”— IP. Ouselg's Travels, 
i. 247. 

In Tibetan the word is bnlhirl. 

BULKUT, s. A large decked ferry- 
boat; from Telug. baUa, a 1x>ard. 
(C. P. Brown). 

BULLUMTEEB, s. Anglo-Se][X)y 
dialect for * Volunteer J This distmc- 
tive title was applied to certain regi- 
ments of the old Mngal Army, wh^ 
terms of enlistment embraced service 
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l)eyond sea ; and in tliu daya of that 
army various ludicrous stories were 
ourrent in connection witli the name. 


BnMBA,3. H. bamlM^y from Port, 
.bomba, ‘a pump.* Haex (1631) gives : 

Bomba, organum pneumaticum ijuo 
Mua hauritur,” as • a Malay word. 
Tfiis is iiM‘orrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, but it 
shows its early adoption into an 
Eastern lanmtage. The word is ap- 
plied at Anmedabad Ut the water- 
towers, hut this is modern ; [and so 
is the general application of the woi-d 
in N. India to a canal di.strilmtary]. 


1672 .— 

Alija, diase o mestro rijamonte, 

Alija tudu oo mar, nSo falte acordo 
V£o outrrM dar (L bomba, ni(o ccsiiando ; 
A' b om ba que nos imos nlngando.’ " 

Camftra, \'i. 72. 


By Burton : 

* ‘ Heave ! ' roared the Master with 
mighty mar, 

* Heave overixiard your all, Uigcther’s 
the word ! 

Others go work the pumps, and with a 
will : 

The pumps ! and sharp, look sharp, before 
she fill ! ’ " 


BUMMELO, s- A .small itsli, 
abounding on all the coasts of India 
and the Archipelago ; Harpodon 
nthereua of Huch. Hamilton ; the 
specific name being taken from the 
l&ngali name ruhare. The ti.sh is 
a great <lelicacy when fresh caught 
ana fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bonilwiy Duck (.sec DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), which i.s now iiii{>oi ted into 
Eimland. 

The oricin of either name is ob.scure. 
Molcsworth gpves the word as Mahratti 
with the .spelling bomhil, or hamhila 
(p. 595 a). Bwmmelo occurs in the 
f^pp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, in 
the Portugiie.se form bambulim, us 
“the mime of a very savoury fish 
in India.*’ The same word havnbulim 
is also explained to mean ^humas 
^eganna saya a modn,* * certain plaits 
in the fashionable rutl,* but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Dwk has 
an analog to Digby Ghickt wliich are 
sold in the Ixindon dions, also a kind 
of dried fish, pilcharaa we believer 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 


English name. [The D^by Chick is 
said to be a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at Dtgby, in Lincoln- 
shire : but the Americans derive them 
from Digby in Nova Scotia ; see 8 ser. 
N. ib Q. vii. 247.] 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, puolisned by 
A. Dalrvmple, 1785) we (iwd a point 
called Bumbetto Point. 

1673. — “Up the Bey a Milo lies MasHt- 
guung, a groat Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, the 
Sustenance of the Poorer sort.” — Fryer, 67. 

1785. — “My friend General Campbell, 
(vovoroor of Madras, tells me that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, par- 
ticularly at Bombay, where they call toeni 
BumbaloM.”— Note by Boswell in hi.4 Timr 
to the Hebrides, under Aiigpist 18th, 1773. 

1810. — “The bumbelo is like a large sand- 
eel ; it is dried in the sun, and is iiMually 
oaten at breakfast with kedgeree.”— itfiana 
(/roAam, 25. 

1818. — Forbes has bumbalo; Or. Mem.^ 
i. 53 ; [2nd od., i. 36 J. 

1877.— “Buxnmalow or BttW, the dried 
fi.Hh .still called ‘ Bomb;iy Duck.’ ” - /fartow, 
Sind Hevisitrd, i. 68. 

BUNCUB, BUNCO, s. An old word 
for cheroot. Appjirently from the Ma- 
lay bungkus, *<'i wrapficr, bundle, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711. — “Tobacco ... fur want of Pipes 
they smoko in Buncos, ns on the CoronUkndel 
Coast. A Bunco is a little Tobacco wrapt 
up in the Ticnf of a Tree, .alxuit the Bignoas 
of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ the other . . . 
these arf> curiously made up, and .Hr)ld 20 or 
.‘10 in a bundle." — Luckyer, 61. 

1726. — “After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
IHnang (areca), and to smoko tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a Uorregoni (a 
little can or flower pot) whereby they both 
manage to pass most of their time.” — 
VdteTiiijn, V. Choroin., 55. U^orregorri is 
Malay gitri-gnri^ ‘a small oarthonwaro pot, 
also u.sed for holding provisions ’ {Klinkert).\ 

„ (In the retinue of Grandees in 
Java) : 

“One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobaooo or 
boimkoOMI (i.e. tobacco in rolled leaves).” 
— VeUentijn, iv. 61. 

o. 1760. — “ The tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which 
they call a bliiuma, and is, I fancy, of the 
adme make aa what the Weet Indiana term 
a eegar; and of this the Gentoos chiefly 
make um.”— f. 146. 
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Bum). B. Any artificial embank- 
meat, a dam, dyke, or canaeway. H. 
JmuhL The root is both Skt. (bandh) 
■and P., but the common word, used as 
it is urithout aspirate, seems to have 
oome from the latter. The word is com- 
mon in Persia {e.g. see BENDAMEEB). 
It is also naturalised in the Analo- 
C^nese ports. It is there appued 
especially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of the settlements. In.Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not &una, 
butl praia (FoTt. * shore * [see FBATAlX 
probably adopted from Macao. 

1810.— “The great bond or dyke.**— 
WiUiammm, Y. U. ii. 270. 

1800.— “The nstiveB have a tradition that 
the deetmoBon of the bund was effected bv 
-a foreign enemy.*' — 7’«fiaen^'« GeyloK, ii. 60i. 

1875.— “. . . it is pleasant to see the 
ChinM . . . being profiled along the bund 
in their hand carts.*' — TAoeuea*# Mafaeni, 
Ao., 406. 

1870. — “ ... so I took a stroll on Tien- 
Trin bond."— River of Gdiden Savdt 
i. 28. 


BUNDER, s. P. bandar, a landing- 

S ' e or qiiay ; a seaport ; a harbour ; 
I sometimes also a custom-house), 
old ItaL sealo, mod. tteah, is the 
nearest equivalent in most of the 
aeqses that occurs to us. We have 
(c. 1665) the Mtr-bandar, or Port 
Master, in Sind {EUioi, L 277) [cf. 
fihalnmdor]. The Portuguese often 
wrote the word bandoL Bimdor is 
in S. India the popular native name 
of NDaralipatam, or Maehli-bandar. 

o. 1344.— “The proftt of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, oonmsts in the 
right of buying a oertoin portion of all aorta 
caiso at a ftxed price, whether the Koods 
be omy worth that or more; and this is 
called the Lawiffthe Bandarr^/b* BahUa, 

IT. 120. 

o. 1346.— “So we landed at the bandar, 
which is a large collection of houses on the 
sea-shore."- 76ui. 2ffi. 

1562. — **Coga-atar sent word to Aff<mao 
d'Alboqueique that on the coast of the 
land opposite, at a port which is called 
Ao^n . . . were arrived two am- 
baMsdora^c the King of Shiras."— iSorros, 
II. ii. 4. 


P616.— “ Besides the danger in intercept- 
ing our boats to and from the shore, 8^, 
their firing ^m the Banda would be with 
much difficulty.’*- Porisr, LeUen, iv. 328.] 


lg78..««We fortify our Houses, have 
Jnndmor Docks fo^ our Vessels, to which 
bohM Yards for Seemen, Soldiefs^ and 


1809.— “On the new bunder or pier."— 
Maria Qtaham, 11. 




l 847, 1860. — See r> notations unde^ 

‘>LLO BUNDEB.] 


BUHDEB-BOAT, s. A 1)oat in use 
on the Bombay and Madras coast fo«’ 
communicating with ships at anchor, 
and also much employed by otiicers of 
the civil denartiiients (Salt, &c.) in 
going up ana down the coast. It is 
riggra as Bp. Heber describes, with a 
cabin amid^ips. 

1826.— “We crossed over . . . in a stout 
boat called here a bundnr boat. 1 suppose 
from ^handvr* a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails. . . ." — Uther, ii. 121, 
ed. 1844. 

BUNDOBUST, s. P.-H.— fiomf-o- 
had, lit. * tying and binding.' Any 
.system or mode of regulation ; dis- 
cipline ; a revenue settlement. 

[1768. — “Mr. Rumbold advises us . . . 
he {proposes making a tour through that 
province . . . and to settle the Bandobost 
tor the ensuiim year." — LdUr to the Cowrt of 
I DimcLany in Yertlet^ Viao of BeogeU, App. 

! 77.1 

c. 1843.— “There must be /loAitf oduHChA 
ftandobast {i.e, very good order or diecip- 
line) in your country," said an sgM 
Kh&nsomft (in Hindustani) to one of the 

§ resent writers. “ When I have gone to the 
andheads to meet a young gentleman from 
Bilayotf if 1 mve him a cup of tea, *tdnH 
Ulnktf said he. Three months afterwards 
this was all chfuiged ; bad language, violence, 
no more tdnki.” 

1880. — “There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a perfect 
blank regarding Favjddri and Ba&do- 
bast . . ."-AK Baba, 181. 


BUNDOOK, s. H. handuk, from 
Ar. handuk. The common fl. term 
for a musket or matchlock. The history 
of the word is very curious. Bundok, 
pL banddik, was a name applied by tlie 
Arabs to filberts (os some allege) l)e- 
cause they came from Venice (Banadik, 
comp. Qennan Vensdig), The name 
was transferred to the nut-like pellets 
shot from cross-bows, and thence the 
cross-bows or arblasts were called 
bundok, elliptically for kaos al-b., 
*pelle^lx)w.' From cross-bows the 
name was transferred again to fire- 
arnui, as in the parallel case of arqoe- 
boi. [Al-Bandukani, Hhe uum of the 
pellet^w,' was one of the names by 
which the Galroh Hfirfin-al-Rashid 
.was knoum, aUdT A1 Zahir Baybars 
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al-Bandukd&ri, the fourth Buliarite 1 
Soldan (a.d. 1260-77) was so entitled i 
l)ecause he had been slave to a Banduk- 
d&r, or Master of Artillery (Burton, ! 
Ar. Nights, xii. 38).] | 

■ nS75.— “BandUqis, or orderlioH of the ! 
Maharaja, carrying long guns in a Uxmo red 
cloth cover. '’—Zh-eic, Jimmoo and Kashmir, 
74.] 

BUNGALOW, 8. H. und Mahr. 
bangla. The most usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the interior 
of India ; being on one story, and 
covered % a pyramidal roof, which , 
in the normal nungalow is of thatch, • 
but may lie of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a bungalow. Most I 
of the houses of officers in Ipdian can- 
tonments are of this character. In 
reference to the style of the lioiLse, 
bungalow is .sometimes einj)Ioved in 
contradistinction to the (usually more 
pretentious) p^icka house ; by which | 
latter term is implied a masonry house I 
with a terraced roof. A bungalow may ! 
also Ix! a small building of the tyjs* , 
which we have described, but of ; 
tempomry material, in a garden, on a j 
tenaced roof for sleeping in, &c., &e. 
The w'ord has also lieen adopted by 
the French in the East, and by 
EurYJiieans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilson writes the word bdngUi, 
giving it as a Bengali word, and a.s 
probably derived from Banga, Bengal. 
This is fundameiitiilly the ctymologA' 
mentioned by Bp. Heber inhis Journal 
(see belowX and that etymology is cor- 
roborated by our first quotation, from 
a native historian, as well a.s by that 
from F. Buchanan. It is to be re- 
membered that in Hindustan proper 
the adjective *of or belonging to 
Bengal’ is con.sUntly pronounc<3 as 
btmgdld or banghl. I'hus one of the 
eiuB used in E. 1 ndia is di.stinguished 
as the BangUl era. The probability is 
that, when Eurojieans liegan to build 
houses of this chai’Hcter in Belmr and 
Upper India, these were called BatujUl 
or *■ Bengal-foshion * hou-ses ; that the 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves ana their followers, and so 
was brought liack to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

Bengal, and notably in the 
diatricta near Calcutta, native houses 
to thia day are divided into ofk-diafo, 
dunurduMlOf and Bangala^ or uiglit- 


roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
coiiinioii huts. The first term does 
not imply that the house has eight 
coverings, but that the nx>f has four 
distinct sides with four more projec- 
tioiiK, .so os to cover a veraiiaah all 
round the house, which is scpiare. The 
Bangala, or Bengali house, or bungalow 
lias a sloping roof on two sides and two 
gable ends. Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the first settlers in Bengal 
from the native stvle of edifice, was 
materially improved, and w'as thence 
tarried to other parts of India. It is 
not necessary to assume, that the first 
bungalows were erected in Behar.” 
(Saturday Rev., 17tb April 1886, in a 
review of the first ed. of this book).] 

A.H. 1041= A.D. 1633. - “ Under the rule of 
the Bengalis {eUtrohd-i-Jiangdlii/dn) a party 
of Frank merchants, who are inhabitants of 
Sundip, came trading to SAtg^nw. One kos 
above that placo they occupied some ground 
on the hanas of the estuary. Under the 
pretence that a building was necessary for 
their transactions in buying and soiling, they 
erected several houses in the Bengali style.^* 
-HddsluVinAma, in Elliot, vii. 31. 

c. 1680. — In the tracing of an old Dutch 
<;hart in the India Office, which may be 
assigned to about this date, os it has no 
indication of Calcutta, we find at Hoogly: 
‘‘ iPugli . . . Holhvstu Login . . . Bangelasr 
i\f Spfflhuys," i.e. “ Hofigly . . . Tlutch 
Factory . . . Bungalow, or Pleasure-house.” 

1 1711. — “ hfr. Urrring, Uie Pilot' s, IHreetiuns 

/or lo'inging of Ships dvt^n the River of 
Hvghley. 

“ Ffom <jHfl Gat all along the Hvghlejt 
Shore until below the New Chaney aunost 
as far as the Lhitch Bungolow lies a Sand. 

. . - Thornton, The English Pilot, Pt. III. 

p.54. 

1711.— Bungolo or Nedds Ban- 
gaUa Ilivor lies in this Reach (Tanna) on 
the Larboard side. . ."-—Ibid. 56.' The place 
in .the chart is Nedds Bongalla, and seems 
to have been near the present Akra on the 
Hoogly. 

1747.— " Nabob’s Camp near the Hedge 
of the Bounds, building a raising 

Mudd Walls round the Camp, making Gun 
Carriages. Ac. . . . (Pagodas) 65 : 10 : 73.” 
— .fer-f. Extraordinary Chatges . . . Jnnu- 

I ary, nt Fort St. David, MS, Axords in India 
Office. 

1758. — " I was talking with my friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when news came of 
Rom Namin’a being defeated .” — Seir Mata- 
ijherin, ii. 103. 

1780.— “To be Sold or Let, A Commodi- 
ous Bnngalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hospital to 
the Bniying Ground, and directly ooiMMite 
to the Avenue in front of Sir EHjah 1mpw*s 
House. . . rts India GamMs, Deo. Si. 
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178148.— *'Bugil0WB urn liiiUdiM in 
India, gananlly laiaad on a baia of nridii 
ona, iwo^ or thM feat firom tha ground, Ima 
oonnit of .onlT ona atory : tha pun of tham 
usually is a laiga room in tha osntar for an 
eating and sltti^ room, and rooms at eaoh 
ooraar for slaeping; tha whole is oorared 
with one mnaral thatch, which comas low 
to each side; tha spaoas batwaan the angle 
rooms are viroMdera or open portiooaa . . . 
sometimes tha oanter aimden at each and 
era oonrertad into TooaM."~-Hoigt§, TVasflis, 
140. 

1784.— **lV>balatatChinsamh . . . That 
laiva and oommodions Housa. . . . Thaout- 
boudings are— a warahousa and two laige 
Mlk-eoaaoJhs, 6 atora*roonis, a cook-room, 
and a garden, with a boagnlow near tha 
bouse.'*— Gsl. OautUf in Satan^Karr, i. 40. 

1787. — '* At Barrackpora many of the 
Bnngnlowm much dainaffod, though none 
entirely destroyed.” — Ibid. p. 218. 

1788. —*^. . . the bnngnln, or Summer- 
house. . . .” — Diram, 211. 

** For Sale, a Bnnnnlo situated 
between the two Tombsionaa, in the Island 
of Goulaba.”— BosiAe^ CVurisr, Jan. 12. 

1794.— “The candid critic will not how- 
erer expect the parched plains of India, 
or bnnnloas in the land-winds, will hardly 
tempt the Aonian maids wont to disport on 
the banks of Tiber and Thames. . . .” — 
Hugh Boyd, 170. 

1809.— “We came to a small bllll||tlo or 
garden-house, at tha point of tha hill, from 
which there is, 1 think, the finest riew I 
arar saw.”— i#arm Graham, 10. 

c. 1810. — “The style of priTate edifices 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a pent roof oonstrocted 
of two sloping sides wnich meet in a ridge 
forming the segment of a circle. . . . Hiis 
kind m hut, it is said, from baiitf peculiar 
to Bengal, is called bv the natives Baaggolo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered 
by Europeuis, and applied by them to idl 
their buAdings in the cottage style, although 
none of them have the proper s^pe, and 
many of them are excellent brick houses.” 
— Biicfianan's Dinop^pera (in JSa&Um India, 


1817.—“ The Tctrd-bangala is made like 
two thatched houses or placed 

aide by side. . . . These tem^as are dedi- 
cated to different gpds^ but are not now 
frequently seen in Mn^l.”— fTonTr ifta- 
doos, Bk. II. oh. i. 

o. 1818. — “As soon as the sun is down 
we will go over to the Captain's bnagnlov.” 
— ifiw Shrwod. StorUa. Ac., ad. 1878, p. 1. 
The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “The Captain's Buimdow 
at Oawnpora” (c. 1811-12), which uows 
that no material change has oocarred in 
the character of such dwellings down to the 
p r sssnt time. 

1824.— “The house itself of Borraekpore 
. . . barely eeeommodates Lord Amherst's 
own family; and his aides-de-camp and 
Tisltors sleep in bungalows built at some 

- 4 - 


little distance from it in the Faik. BnagA- 
low, a eorruptfcm of Bailee, is the gensial 
name in ttus ooontry fw any stmotura in 
the cottage style^ and only of one floor. 
Some of Uiaoe are spacioas and comfortable 
dwallinga *'- ad. 1844, i. 38. 

1872. — “L'emplacement du hnagaloB 
avait 4t4 ehoisi avac un coin tout parti- 
culiar.”— Asa. dea Deux Jfomdea, tom., 
xeviii.990. 

1875.— “The little groups of officers dis- 
persed to their ren^iva bnagalowa to 
dram and breakfast: —TAs Dilemma, oh. i. 

[In Oudh the name was specially 
applied to Fyzabad. 

[1858.— “ Fycabad . . . was founded by 
the first rulers of the reigning family, and 
called for some time Bm^pstow, from a 
bungalow which they built on the verge of 
tha stream.”— 8Aesiaa, Joarney through the 
Kingdom. o/Ondk, i. 187.] 

BUNGALOW, DAWK-, s. A rest- 
house for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, formerly maintained (and still to 
a r^uced extent) by the Mtemal care 
of the Government of India. The 
matdriel of the accommodation was 
humble enough, but comprised the 
things essentuu for the weary traveller 
— shelter, a bed and table, a bath- 
room, and a servant furnishing food 
at a very moderate cost. On principal 
lines of thoroughfare these bungalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
apart so that it was powible for a 
traveller to make his journey by 
marches without carrying a tent. On 
some leas frMuented roads thev were 
40 or 50 miles apart, adapted to a 
night’s run in a palankin. 

1853.— “Dfik-bungalows have been de- 
scribed by some Oriental travellers as the 
* Inns of India.’ Playful satirists ! OaA- 
JUld, ii. 17. 

1866.— “The Dawk Bungalow; or. Is 
his Appointment Pucka? —By O. O, 
Trevelyan, in Fraeer'v Magaeine, vol. 73, 

p.216. 

1878.—“ I am inclined to think tha ^lue 


of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be 
very trifling.”— /n my/adiaa Garden, 11. 

BUNGY, S. H. hhangi. The name 
of a low caste, habituallv employed as 
sweepers^ ana in the lowest menial 
officea the man being a house sweewr 
and dog-boy, [his wife an A^w]- 
Its memben are found throu^out 
Northern and Western Indiiu and 
every European household has a 
servant of this class. The colloquial 
application of the term hungg ^ 
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servants is however peculiar to 
[but the word is commonly used in 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance]. In the 
Bengal Pry. he is generally called 
Mehtar (q.v.), and by politer natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALCORE)i &c. In 
Madras toti (see TOTY) is the usual 
word ; [in W. India Dher or Dhed]. 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may be derived from bhang (sec BANG), 
ana this is passible enough, ns the 
class is generally mven to strong drink 
and intoxicating nrugs. 

1826. — “The Kafpa or Skinner, and the 
Bnnghae, or Sweeper, are yet one atop 
below the Dhtr." — Tr. Lit. aStit. Bemhay, 
iii. 362. 

BUNOW, s. and v. H. bando^ used 
in the sense of ‘pre{)aration, fabrica- 
tion,’ &c., but pro^iefly the imnerative 
of bandnu, ‘ to make, prepare, fabricate.’ 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, *a 
cram, a shave, a sham ’ ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers Indonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of the Nawab Sa’^at 
*Ali at Lucknow, at the I legi lining of 
the last century ■ 

“ Young (irant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some Sport, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine iwrt. 

A luckless Parry * came most pat 
When Ford—* we’ve Doga enow ! 

Here Maltre -• Katvn aur Donm ko Kant 
Juld ! Terrier bonnow ! ’ t 
“ Bo Saadut with- the like design 
(I mean, to form a Pack) 

To * ♦ * * * t gave a Feather fine 

And Red Coat to his Back ; j 

A Persian Sword to clog his side, 

And Boots Hussar aiib-nyah^X 
Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying Merjir myn bunnayah 1 1 1 " § 
“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Moeques, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Eedgnhs 
within the Reserved Dominions.” || 

1863.— “You will see within a week if 


• /.a Parish dog. 

t " Jfehtsr ! cut his ears and tall, quick ; fabri- 
foU a Terrier ! ” 


t All new. 

I “ See, 1 have Aihr^eoled a Mq)or !” 

I The writer of these lines is believed to have 
been ChpUin Robert Skirving, of Croye, Galloway 
a brother of Archibald Sklrvfng. a Scotch ai^st of 
lepate, and the aon of Archibald Sklrvins, ^ Bast 
Lothian, the author of a once Ihnious belled on 
the battle of Preatonpana CapUln BMJng 
■wed In the Bengal army fkom about 1780 to 
imO. and died abooTlOta 


this is anything mure than a btaaia.” — 
ikikjirtd^ ii. 58. 

(1870.--“ We shall be sati.sfied with choos- 
ing for illustration, out of many, one kind 
of benowed or prepared evidence. " — Chevert, 
Med. Jvrisprud., 86.] 

BURDWAN, n.p. A town 67 m. 
N.W. of Calciitlii — Bardtudn^ but in 
its original 8kt. form \VardlM7naiMy 
‘thriving, prosiwrous,' a name which 
we find 111 rtoliMuy {Bardamana\ 
though in another ]>art of India, 
Some closer approximation to ' the 
ancient form must liave been current 
till the middle of IStli century, for 
Holwell, writing in 1765, speaks of 
Burdwan^ the ])iincipal town of 
Burdamoum" {Hint. Event &c., 1. 112 ; 
see also 122, 125). 

BURGHER. This word lias three 
distinct applications. 

a. s. This is only used in Ceylon. 
It is the DiiU;h word burger^ ‘citizen.’ 
The Duti'.li admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were di.stinguished by 
this name from pure nativm The 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of |)<irtJy Kiiropean descent, 
and is used in the tuiirie sen.se as * half- 
caste’ and 'Eurasian’ in India Proper. 
[In its higher .sense it is still ii.sed by 
the Boers of the Transvfuil.J 

1807. — “The greater part of them wore 
admitted by the I)utch to all the privileges 
of citizens under the denomination of 
BurgbarB.” — Cord i tier, /imr. of Ceylwi. 

1877. — “ Ab(^ut 60 years ago the Buzghers 
of Ceylon occupied a piMition similar to that 
of the Eurasians of Indi.a at the present 
inoiuent.” — Cidcatia Heview, cxvii. 180-1. 

b. n.p People of the NilglieiTy 
Hills, ]»'rop(;rly Bculaga.% or ‘North- 
erners.’— See under BADEOA. 

c. 8. A rafter, H. bargd. 

BURKUNDAUZE, s. An armed 
retainer ; an armed {xdiceiiian, or 
other armed unmounted employe of a 
civil department ; from Ar.-P. bark- 
anddZj ‘lightning-darter,’ a word of 
the same claas as jdn-bdz^ Ac. [Also 
see BUZEBBY.] 

1726. — “2000 men on foot, called Bir- 
ewndee, and 2000 pioneers to make the 
road, called Bicldars (see BILDAB).”— 
iv. SuraUet 276. 

1703.— “Capt. Welsh has euooeeded in 
driving the Bengal BerkendoHM out ol 
Amam/’-^CbnuJlis, ii. 207. 
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ITM.— “NoliM is h«nabj given thst pSr- 
soDs derifoos of sending esoorta of tmr- 
Irawdsm or other smed men, with 
msrohsndiss, ere to spplj for pssiporto.'*-^ 
In StbHrXutTf da 189« 


[1883. — **The whtde line of msroh is 
misrded in esoh prooesrion bv baiKhuid- 
hen (matbhlook men), who lire sin^, at 
intervals^ on the way."— ifr« After Hm 
.tit, i. 87.) 


BURMA, BUBMAH (with BUB- 
du:.) n.p. The name bv which 
we designate the ancient kinmom and 
nation occupying the central liasin of 
the Irawadi River. ** British Burma ” 
is constituted of the provinces con- 
quered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1884-26 and 1868-53, viz. 
(in the first) Arakan, Martaban, Tenas- 
serini, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan States 
were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mian-mA, 
the national name of the Burmese 
jieople, which they themselves genepally 
pronounce Bam-wid, unless when speak- 
ing formally and emphatically. Sir 
Arthur Phayre consiaers that this 
name was in all probability adopted 
by the Mongoloid tribes of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh- 
ism by missionaries from Qangetic 
India, and is identical with that 
{Brdm-ma) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Scrip- 
tures. Brahma-deta was the term 
applied to the country by a Singhalese 
monk returning thence to Ceylon, in 
conversation with one of the present 
writers. It is however the view 
oi Bp. Bigandet and of Prof. Forch- 
hammer, supported by considerable 
aiguments, that Mrany Myan, or Myen 
was the original name of the Burmese 
people, iind is traceable in the names 
given to them by their neighlwurs ; 
e.g. by Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo) ; by Kakhyens, Mym or Mrmj 
by Shans, Mdn; by Sgaw Karens, 
Payo; by Pgaw Karens, Paydn; by 
Pafoungs, PardUy &c.* Prof. F. con- 
siders that Mran-md (with this hono- 
rific suffix) does not cUite b^ond the 
I4th century. Hn /. R A. Soc. (1894, 
p. 152 fSfg.X Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myamma is derived 


* Porehhuunar uguw Anther that the orlgliial 
name was Ran or Tan, wlth m', mS, or jm as a pro* 

nominal aeeant 


from, mifon, ‘swift,’ and nio, ‘strong,’ 
and was taken as a soubriquet by the 
people at some early date, perhaps in 
the time of Anawrahta, a.d. 1150.) 

1616.— “ Having paaaed the Kingdom of 
Ben^e. along tho ooaat whioh tarns to tho 
Soatn, there is another Kingdom of Oentilee. 
oalled Banna. . . . niw frequentlv are m 
war with tiie King of Peigu. We have no 
farther information reepecting this ooantry, 
beoanse it has no ehipping.” — Barboaa, 181. 

Venna.** See quotation under 

[1588. — "But the war lasted on and the 
Bramis took all the kingdom." — Correa. 
iii. 861.) 

1548. — " And folk coming to know of the 
secrecy with which the force was being 
despatched, a great desire took posseerion 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send so laige an armament, 
there being no Rtimis to go after, and 
nothing being known of any other cause 
I why ships should be despatched in secret 
at such a time. So some gentlemen spdie 
of it to the Governor, and much importuned, 
him to tell them whither they were going, 
and the Governor, all the more bent on 
concealment of bis intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas who had token that 
Kingdom." — Ibid. iv. 298. 

c. 1646. — " HotP the iCiny o/Bnmk under- 
foot the eonqnat of this ktngdum. if SiAo 
(Siam), and of ahat happened lift hit carrimt 
at the City of OdiA."—F. M, Pinto (orig.) 
cap. 186. 

[1653.— “Brsmi." See quotation under 

JANQOMAY.] 

1606. — "Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Pegus and the Bramas 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore I only treat of some, in passing, 
os I am now about to do."— C onCo, vin. 
cap. xii. 

[1639.— "His (King of Pegu’s) Guard 
consistN of a groat nuinlier of Souldiers, 
with them called Brahmans, is kept at 
the second Port." — Mandelslo^ TravetSy E. T. 
ii. 113.) 

1680.— " Articlbs of CoMMiRCK to be 
propoeed to the King of Baima and Pegu, 
in behalf e of the E^Iish Nation for toe 
settling of a Trade in those countrys." — 
Ft. St, Oeo. Cont.y in Botes and Exts.y lii. 7. 

1727. — "Tho Dominions of Banna are at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Taruuerin, to the Province of Yunan 
in China.”— A. Hamilton^ ii. 41. 

1759. — " The Bfinurhmahs are much more 
numerous than the Peguese and more ad- 
dicted to commerce ; even in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1.”— Letter in ImrysApU, 
O. H.y i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convey by his unusual spelling some 
accurate reproduction of the name as he 
had heard it. Hia teatimony as to the 
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pradomiDAiioe of Bonnoi 
date •▼•n, it rtmarkabla. 


date avan, it ramarkabla. 

[1788.— “Bnimah.” 8aa quotation undar 
MmVEBPOBE. 

[1787.— “BiUMhmaffb." Saa quotation 

uadar SONAPA&AHTl. 


in Pagn, at that ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 
i 4 ««Uik«iiii<i*r [l88».-“At«Ti«to»fewof th«gn»t 
lorat and ladies (Bma Sahib and Boim 
Saa quotation Mem Bablb) did speak to me without being 
dhTen to it. —Lady Buffering 34.] 


£ 782.—** ** Sea quotation undar 

DTAMA.] 

1798. — '*Bliniiah borders on Pegu to the 
north, and occupies both banks of the riser 
as far as the frontiers of China.”— /Esaarir# 
itaou’, 297. 

^JjlTy .— “Btnnan.” Saa quotation under 

[o. 1819. — ** In fact in their own language, 
their name is not Bnrmeae, which we have 
bonowad from the Portuguese, but 
BiaaiBa." — Sangermano, 36.] 


BTJHSA*BEEBEE, s. H. 6aH 6i6{, 
*Qrande dame.' This is a kind of 
•laog word applied in Anglo-Indian 
society to the lady who cmims pre- 
cedence at a party. [Nowadays BaH 
Mtm is the term appbed to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807.— At table I hare hitherto been 
allow^ but one dish, namely the Bmo 
Bebee. or lady of the highest rank.”— 
Lord Xinto in Indiot 29. 

1848.— ** The ladies carry their bnmh- 
KiMAip into the steamers when they ffo 
to England. . . . My friend endeavoured in 
▼ain to persuade them that whatever their 
social imjMrtanoe in the *City of Palaces,’ 
th^ would be but small folk in London.” 
—dkow by Vucounleas FaUdand^ i. 92. 


[BUBBA-DIN, s. H. hard-din. A 
* great day,’ the term applied' by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, par- 
ticularly to Christmas Day. 

[1880.— ** This beina the Burra Din, or 
great day, the fact of an animal being shot 
was interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury.” — Bail; Jangle Life^ 279.] 

BUBBAKHANA, s. H. hard 
khdna, *big dinner’; a term of the 
same character as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn entertainment. 

[1880.— ** To go out to a bum bbana, 
or big dinner, which is succeeded in the 
same or soma other house by a larger 
avaning party." — iriisoa. Abode of SiioWy 
81.] 

BUBBA SAHIB. H. bard,* great’; 
‘the great ^ih ^or Masterk’ a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
themder brother, in a station to in- 
dioite the OollMtor, Commimioner, 
or whateyer oAoer may be the recog- 
nised head of the society, or in adepa^ 


BTJBBAMPOOTEB, n.p. Properly 
(Skt.) Braiimaputra (*tbe son of 
Brahma ’), the great river BrahmptUr of 
which Awm is the valley. Risiim with- 
in 100 miles of the source of the Ganges, 
these rivers, after being separated by 

17 degrees of loi^tuoe, join before 
entering the sea. There is no distinct 
reec^ition of this great river by the 
ancients, but the Dtardanet or Oi^nsi, 
of Curtins and Strabo, described as a 
large river in the remoter parts of 
Inout, abounding in dolphins and 
crocodiles, probably represents this 
river under one of its Skt. names, 
Hlddini. 

1562. — Barros does not mention the name 
before us, but the Brahmaputra seems to be 
the river of CVu>r, which traversing the 
kingdbm so called (Qour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of Cirote ( see 8 ILHET), 
issues atove ChatigOo (see CHITTACKINQ), 
in that notable arm of the Ganges which 
passes through the island of Sornagam. 

c. 1590.— ‘‘There is another very large 
river called Barhnmpnttar, which runs from 
Khatai to CkMch (see GOOCH BEHAB) and 
from thence through Bazoohah to the sea.” 
—Ayeen Akberry (Gladwin) ed. 1800, ii. 6 ; 
[ed. Jarrett^ ii. l21]. 

1726.— “Out of the same mountains we 
see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly one on account of its sice is called 
t^ Great Baxxumpootcr.”— VdtoUyn, v. 

1753. — “Un pen su-dessous de Daka, le 
Gange est joint par une spoese rivikre, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Le nom de 
Brumonpoutre qu’on lui trouve dans quel- 
(lues cartes est une corruption de celui de 
Bnbmaputren, qui dans le laiwage du 
pays signifie tirant son origine de Brahma.” 
— D’rinvif/s, KclaireiaMtntns, 62. 

1767. — *' Just before the Ganges falls into 
ye Bay of Bengali, it receives theBonin- 
pntrtiy or Assam River. The Assam River 

18 larger than the Ganges . . . it is a perfect 

Sea m fresh Water after Uie Junction of the 
two Rivers. . . Letter of Jamee 

Rennellf d. 10th Afarch. 

1798.-“. . . tiUthe year 1765, the Bur- 
rannootar, m a capital river, was unknown 
inEurope. On tracing this river In 1766, 
1 was no lea sonrisad at finding it rather 
larger than the Ganges than at itsoonrae 
previous to its entering BengaL . . . I could 
no loiM«r doobt that the Bnmmpootor 
and Sanpoo were ooo and the mtam river.** 
—RmneUTMemoir, Std ed. 866. 
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BXTRSEL^ 8. H. liuiral; (hu no- 
htvrOf Hodgson. The blue wild Aeep 
of the Himftlaya. [Blan/ord; Mamm. 
499, with illustration.] 


in Calcutta to the separate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters^ 
the sanitary state of which 1^ often 
been held up to reprobation. 


BUBSAUTEE, 8. H. baraffi, from 
barsd^ * the Rains.* 

Ik The word properly is applied to 
a diseiM to which horses are liable in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breaking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

[1828.—“ That very extraordinary disease, 
the bursattee.” — Or. Sport. Mag., reprint, 
1873, i. 126. "V . 

[1882.— “ Horses are subject to on in- 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
appearance in the rainy season, and there- 
fore called burrhsaatle.’’— Afrs Jlfeer Hossoa 
All, ii. 27.] 

b. But the word is also applied to a 
waterproof cloak, or the like. (See 

BBANDT COOBTEE.) 

1880. — “The scenery has now been 
arranged for the second port of the Simla 
season . . . and the appropriate costume 
for both sexes is the decorous bursattl.’* — 
Pionur Mail, July 8. 

BUS, adv. P-H. has^ ‘enough.* 
Used commonly as a kind of inter- 
jection: ‘Enough! Stop! OhtjamicUu! 
BastOf bastaf* Few Hindustani words 
stick closer by the returned Anglo- 
I ndian. The Italian expression, though 
of obscure etymology, can hardly have 
any connection with bos. But in use 
it always feels like a mere expansion 
of it ! 

1863.— “'And if you pass,’ say my dear 
good-natured frienaa, ‘you may get an 
appointment. Bus ! (you see my Hindo- 
stanee knowledge already carries me the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 

. . :^^-OakJUld, 2nd ed. i. 42. 

BUSHIBE, n.p. The principal 
modem Persian seaj^rt on the Persian 
Gulf ; properly Abmhahr. 

1727.— “^owohler is also a Moritim 
Town. ... It stands on on Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade.” — A. Hamilton^ i. 90. 

BU8TEE, a An inhabited quarter, 
a villas. H. bosfi, from Skt. vas^ 

‘ dwell" Many years imo a native in 
Upper India said to a European assis- 
tant in the Canal Department : “You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole 01 you come from five villam*’ 
(pOneh bMtl). The word is ap]^ed 


[1889.— “There is a dreoiy bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is said to make the 
most of any cholera that may be going.*’— 
E. Kipling, OUy qfDreadfol Night, 640 


BUTLEB, a In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usual^ applied to the head-servant of 
any Eimtim or quasi-English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic storey 
and superintends the table. As hjs 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreim master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste. (See OOV- 
8UMAH.) 

1616. — “Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his bowse to take 
phisiok.” — Cocks, i. 136. 

1689. — “ . . . the Bntlen ore enjoin'd to 
take on account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (^e 
Peons! might he examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be wanting.” — Ovington, 393. 


1782.— “Wanted a Person to act os 
Steward or BuUsr in a Gentleman House, 
he must undenland Hairdressing." —India 
Oasstte, March 2. 

1789. — “No person considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated withuut iiiter- 
taining a Dubash at 4 pagodas per munth, 
a Buusr at 3, a Peon at 2, a CiNtk at 3, a 
Comprodore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
po^^a.” — Mnnro's Narrative Operations, 


1873.— “Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the pantry department . . . and the butlw 
trimming the reading lamps ." — Gamp L\fe 
in India, Fraser's Mag., June, 696. 


1879. — “. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him (i.s. the Nyoung-young Prince of 
Burma) that he ought really to assume the 
guise of a Madras rotler, and be off to the 
lUsidency, was the happiest inspiration of 
his life." — Standard, July 11. 


BUTLEB-ENQLIBHI The broken 
English spoken bv native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the PigMin- 
Thi gHoh of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present participle (s.g.) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative teing 
formed by ‘done*; thus I tellings 
‘I will tell*; I dans have 

told*; dans coiiis*"‘ actually arrived.* 
Peculiar meanings are also . attached to 
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words ; thus family = * wife.* The 
^dest characteristic alwut this jai^n 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to their masters. 

BUXEE, 3 . A military paymaster ; 
H. hakhthi. This is a wora of complex 
and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Skt. hhikghuy *a be^r, and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* Bakshi was the * word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Cningiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulaka and with Batu 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chiefly 
among the ftoksku, the word underwent 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our cUrk, and came to signifv a 
lUeratiUf scrilie or secretary. Thus 
in the Latino-Perso-Turkish voca- 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and IS preserved at Venice, the word 
aeriba is rendered in Conianiau, i.e. 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
Baeai. The change of meaning did not 
here. 

bul-Fa^l in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Ain, [ed. Jarrell, iii. 212]) re- 
c^ls the fact tliat bakhahi was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Arabic writers to the Buddhist 
priests whom the Tibetans styled ldmd$. 
But in the time of Baber, say circa 
1600, among the Mongols the word 
had come to mean surgeon y a change 
analogous again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial u.se of doctor. The modern 
Monels, according to PalLaa use the 
wora in the sense of *Teacner,’ and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 


* In a note with which we were fkvoured hy the 
late Prat Anton SchleTher, he expreeaed doubta 
whether the HakaKi of the ^betana and Mongoia 
was not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from lome other corrupted Saiiskrlt word, or even 
of pne-buddliietie derivetioii from an Iranlaii 
aooree. We do not find the word in Jeenchkee 
Tibetan DIctioiiar)*. 


the Kirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahonimedanism, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or leas associates with it, and means a 
mereconjiirer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard* or ‘Minstrel.* [Vamb<Sry in 
his Sketehea of Central Atria (p. 81) 
speaks of a Bakhahi as a trouliMour.J 

By a further transfer of meaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham- 
medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhahi was applied to an officer liigli 
in military administration, whose, 
office is sometimes rendered * Master 
of the Horse* (of horse, it is to Ixt 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitualW, em- 
braced those of Paymaster-General, 
as well as, in a manner, of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or Chief of the Staff. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detailed 
account of the Baluishi under the 
latter Moguls (J. R. A, Soe.j July 
1896, p. 539 aeqq.\ prefers to call him 
Adjutant-General.] More properly per- 
haps this was the position of the Mir 
Biuchahl, who had other bakhahls under 
him. Bakhahla in military command 
continued in the armies of the Mah- 
rat^ of Hyder Ali, and of other 
native powers. But both the Persian 
spelling and the modem connection of 
the title with pay indicate a probability 
that some confusion of association had 
arisen between the old Tartar title and 
the P. bakhahy ‘ portion,* hakhahidan, ‘ to 
give,* bakhahuHiy ‘payment.’ In the 
early days of the Council of Fort 
William we find the title Baxoe ap- 
plied to a European Civil officer, 
through whom payments were made 
(Ke Lena and Seton-Karr, p^iiiA 
lliis is obsolete, but the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog- 
nised designation of a Paymaater. 

This is the best known existiiw use 
of the word. But under some l^tive 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Gloaaary it has been 
uj^ in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a house tax * (^ and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons’ ; 
in Mysore for *a treasurer,* Ac. [In 
the N.W.P. the Bakhahi^ popularly 
known to natives ns 'BakhahM Tikhoi,* 
* Tax Bakhahi,* is the person in chaige 
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of one of the minor towns which are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a Paneh^ or body of asses- 
sors, who raise the income needed for 
wat^ and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated bouse assess- 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Qaairemh^e^ H. des Mon.- 
184 seqq^y also see Marco Polo^ 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 


1298. — There is another marvel per- 
formed by those Baosi, of whom 1 have been 
apeakinif as knowing so many enchant- 
ments. . . — Marco Polo, Bk. 1. ch. 61. 

o. 1800. — "Although there are many 
Walrhshili Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of libet are most esteemed.*' — IlaiJiid- 
vddin^ quoted by D'OhtMo.^ ii. 370. 

e. 1300. — "Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super omnes de mutulo 
honorant: bozitas, scilicet quosdam ponti- 
floesydolorum.”— /tico/diM de Mif^Uerucis^ in 
PeregrincUores, IV. p. 117. 
c. 1808. — " TaOra y&p Kourfl/ira(if ^ra- 
wp6t /3a<rt\^a vpurot di 

Tws UpCfidiytinf, roiivofia roihro ^^Wifvlj^erai. ** 
— Otorg. PacJiymerea de A^idranioo Palaeo- 
logOt Lih, vii. '^e last {Nirt of the name of 
this KutgimpajriSt *the first of the sacred 

S I/ appears to be Bakhihi; the whole 
ape to be ATAq^c-Bakhi^ or KUchiu- 

0 . 1340. — "The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the ya*$aJt. ^or laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering the sun, and conform- 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
Budlia." — Shii^nddln^ in Not, H JSxtr. 
xiii. 237. 

1420. — " In this city of Kamcheu there is 
an idol temple 500 cubits square. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
measures 50 paces. . . . Behind this image 
. . . figures of Bakihia as laigc as life. . . .” 
—SKoA Rukh's Miction, to Chinas in CaUuzy^ 
i; cciii. 

1615. — "Then I moved him for his favor 
for an Englitk Factory to be Resident in the 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
nve present order to the Buzy, to draw p. 
Pinna both for their comming vp, and for 
their residence."— .Sir T. Roe^ in PHrehat^ 
i. 641 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 93.] 
o. 1660. — . . obliged me to take a 
Salary from the Orand Mo^al in the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
DtMukmtnd-Kan^ the most knowing man 
of Ama^ who had been Bakchla, or Great 
Master of the Horse." — Bernier^ E.T. p. 2; 
ted. Conttable, p. 4]. 

1701. — "The friendship of the Buzla is 
not 80 much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near the King.*'— 4n 
Wknder, i. 378. 

1706-7.— "So the Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakahl of KAin 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. The 
bakahl was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang." — Donaon’e lUtvot, vii. 386. 

1711. — " To his Excellency Ziilfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing {Natrai-Jangt) 
Rackahee of the whole Empire."— riddress 
of a IjetUr from President and Council of 
Fort St. Qeorge^ in Wheelet\ ii. 160. 

1712. — "Chan Dhiehaan . . . first 
general, or Muster-Master of the horsemen." 
— Vatentijn, iv. (Suratte), 295. 

1753. — " The Buzey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for the Negrais." — In 

17.56. — Barth. Plaisted rcprcsent'i the bad 
treatment he had met with for "strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buzy-shipof 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kem]ie"; .md "the 
abuses in the post of Bvatj/'—lMicr to the 
Hon. the Court of DireetorM, p. 3. 

1763. — "The buzey or general of the 
army, at the head of a select bixly, closed 
the procession." — Onue, i. 26 (reprint). 

1766. — "The Buzey lays lieforo the Board 
an account of charges incurred in the Buzby 
Connuh . . . for the relief of people saved 
from the Falmouth.*' — Ft. Willunn^ Cons.^ 
//day, 457. 

1793. — "The bnkthey .allowed ii would 
l>e prudent in the Sultan not to hazard the 
event.”'— /HVdwi, .50. 

1804,— " A buckshee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were op^xised to 
me in the action of the 5th ; whom f daresay 
that I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
shortly at the Peshwah's durUir.” - 
lington, iii. 80. 

1811. — "There ap(icar to have been dif- 
ferent descriptions of Buktshies (in llpixio's 
service). The Buktshies of Kusboons were 
a sort of commissaries and paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the sipahddr, if not to 
the ResftladAr, or commandant of a battalion. 
The Meer Buktehx r, however, took rank of 
the SiiMhdkr. The Buktshies of the Eksham 
and Jyshe were, 1 believe, the superior 
officers of these corm resiiectively." — Note 
to Tippoo's IMterSt 16.5. 

1823. — "In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is doomed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Bukshea or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the princi)Wil charge and 
responsibility, and is con.sidored accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements." 
— Malcolm^ Central India, i. .534. 

1827.—" Doubt it not— the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mootee Mahul . . . are less hers 
than mine. 1 am myself the BukihM . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotibn."— 
IVaU^ Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, dh. xii. 

lggl,_»*To the best of ray memory be was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
people of Dhar to rise against our Govern- 
ment and several of the witnesses deimsed 
to this effect ; amongst them the BukahL"— 
Memo, on Dhar, by Major McMullen. 
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1874. — ** Befurtt the depoaitiona wera taken 
dbwiL the ffomaatattf the planter drew aaide 
the **>«*»\ who ia a poluw-offioer next to 
the darogd.*^— C/ovtnda iSaaiasita, ii. 236. 

BUZEBBT, s. A matchlock man ; 
apparentW iiam in much the same 
aenae as liiirlnmdAaie (q.v.) now ob- 
aolete. We have not found this term 
excepting in documents pertaining to 
the middle decades of 18th century in 
Benmd ; [but see references supplied 
by Mr. Irvine below;] nor have we 
found any satisfactory etymology. 
Buxo is in Port, a gun-barrm (Qerm. 
Buehte) ; which sugg^ts some possible 
word cuxnro. There is however none 
such in Bluteau, who ha& on the other 
hand, “ BuJtgerot^ an Indian term, 
artillery-men, Ac.,” and quotes from 
Hid, Orient, iii. 7: **Butfteri sunt hi 
quinque tormentis pi^ficiuntur.” 
This does not throw much light. 
Bajjar^ * thunderltolt,’ may have given 
vogue to a word in analogy to P. 

* lightning-darter,’ but we find lio 
such wora. As an additional conjec- 
ture, however, we may suggest Bakedria, 
from the possible circumstance that 
such men were recruited in the 
countiy about Bdhdr {Bumr^ i.s. the 
SkakaSad district, which up to 1857 
was a great recruiting ground for 
ae^ya. [There can be no doubt that 
this last suggestioil gives the correct 
origin of the word. Buchanan HamiU 
ion, Eadem India, i. 471, describes the 
number of men who joined the 
nauve army from this part of the 
country.] 

[1090.— The Mogul amy was diTidod into 
tbrse olswMW — SuwOrdn, or mounted men; 
TopkhOnah, artillery ; Ahahdn, infantry and 
arofloers. 

[“ ilbskAm — Bandd^t-i-jangt— Bateort- 
yak wa Bundelah AhshOm, i.e. regular 
matchlock-man, Bakaanyaha and Bunde- 
lahs.'* — written about 
1090-1 ; B. Hnamm HA, No. 1041, fol. 
586.] 


hundred Imzairlas and fifty pike-men owar 
and above what were then m pay for the 
protection of the outskirts of your Honor's 
town."— ZeOer to Court, Jan. IS, Ibid. p. 21. 

1756. — ** Agreed, we despatch Lieutenant 
John Harding of a command of soldiers 26 
Buxariaa in order to clear these boats if 
stopped in their way to this place.” — Ibid. 
55. 

,, “In an account for this year we 
find among chaiges on behalf of William 
Wallis, Esq., Chief at Cossimbaxar : 

Rs. 

Buxariaa. . . 20 (year) . 240.’ " 

HA lUeorda tn India OJIee. 

1701.— “The 5th they made their last 
effort with all the Sepoys and Buxaniaa 
they could assemble."— In £ony, 254. 

„ “The number of Buxarrida or 
matchlockmen was therefore augmented to 
1500 .” — Orme (reprint), ii. 59. 

„ “In a few minutes they killed 0 
buxaniaa.”— 76^. 05 ; see also 279. 

1772. — “ Buckaaixias. Foot soldiers 
whose common arms are only sword and 
target.”— C^fossaty tn (Cross's Voyaye, 2nd 
ed. [This is copied, as Mr. Irvine shows, 
from the Glossary of 1757 prefixed to An 
Addreaa to the PfoprietorM q/' A*. I. Stoek, in 
HolwdVt Indian TraeU, 3rd ed., 1779.] 

1788.— “Buxarriaa— Foot soldiers, whose 
common arms are swords and taii^ts or 
spears.”— /ndtan Voeabutary (Stookdale's). 

1850. — “Another point to which divu 
tamed his attention . . . was the organisa- 
tion <A an efficient native regular force. . . • 
Hitherto the native troops employed at 
Oalcutta . . . designated Buxaniaa were 
nothing more than BurtandlU, armed and 
equipped in the usual native manner.” — 
Broome, RiH. of the Biae and Progren of ike 
Bengal Army, i. 92. 

BTDE, or BEDE HOB8E, a. A 

note by Kirlmtrick to the posaam 
below from 7\ppoo*t Ldten says Byde 
Harm are **the same as Pinddreke, 
booties, and Kutzdks” (see PIHDABBT. 
LOOTT, C08BACX). In the Life rf 
Hyder Ali by Hussain ’Ali Khfin 
Kirmftni) tr. by Miles, we read that 
Hyder’s KUzzaks were under the 
conunand of " Ghazi Khan Beda." 
But whether this leader was so 


1748. — “Ordered the Zemindars to send 
BuxanriaB to clear the boats and bring them 
up as Prisoners.”—/!. William Cons., Aj^l, 
in Long, p. 0. 

„ “We received a letter from . . . 
Couii^ at Oossimbasar . . . advising ci 
their having sent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 160 
biixmlaa, 4 field pieces, and a huge quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutway.”— / m. p. 1. 

1749. — “ Having frequent reports of several 
sCn^Kling parties of this banditti plundering 
aboM this place, wa on the 2d Novemfiar 
ordered the Zemindais to entertain ona 


called from leading the ** Bedo ” Horse, 
or gfive his name to them, doM ni^ 
appear. Miles has the highly intdli- 
oent note : *• Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzak) : Kirkpatrick supposed the 
word Bede meant infantry, whiclL I 
believe, it does not’ (p. 36). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it wu the nme 
of a caste. And we find in Bhsrrtng’s 
Indian TVibei and Cades, among thoee 
of Mysore, mention of the Bedir as a 
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trilje, probably * of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 
were employed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyder’s wars,(iii. 153 ; see also the 
same tribe in the S. Mahratta country, 
ii. 321). Assuming -ar to be a plural 
sign, we have here probably the 
** Bedes” who gave their name to 
these plundering horse. The Bedar 
are mentioned as one of the predatory | 
I'.lasses of the peninsula, along with | 
Marawars, Kailars, Bam^is (see 
SAMOOST), &c., in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
])aper (J. Ethnol. Soc., 1869, N.S. pp. 
112-13). But more will be found 
regarding them in a paper by the 
late Qen. Briggs, the translator of 
Ferishta’s Hist. (J. R. A. Soe. xiii.). 
Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Nagar) in 
Mysore seems to take its name from 
this tribe. [See Rice^ Mysore^ i. 255.] 

1768. . . . The Cavalry of the Rao . . . 

received such a defeat from Hydur's Bedes 
or Kuzzaks that they fled and never looked 
Itehind them until they arrived at Goori 
Hundar." -//trt. o/ J/ydur Nail, p. 120. 

1785.' ‘‘Byde Horse, out of eruploy, have 
committed great excesses and doprodations 
in the Sircar’s dominions.”— /betters of Tippoo 
SMfUlKf 6. 

1802. — “The Kakur and Chapao horse 
. . . (Although these are included in the 
B.ede tribe, they carry off the palm even 
from them in the arts of robbery) . . . 
il. o/TipH, by J/iuSfin 'AH Khan Kimidni, 
tr. by Miles, p. 76. 

[BTLEE, s. a small two-wheeled 
vehicle drawn by two oxen. II. bahal, 
Imhlif bailij which has no connection, 
;is is generally supposed, with bail^ 

‘ an ox ’ ; but i.s derived from the 
Skt. vah, ‘ to carry.* The bylee is used 
only for passengers, and a larger and 
more imp<Ksing vehicle of the same 
doss is tiie But. There is a good 
<1 rawing of a Punjab byUe in Kipling\ 
Beoii and Man (p. 1 17) ; also see the 
note on the quotation from Forbes 
under HACKEBT. 

[1841. — “ A native bylss will usually pro- 
duce, in gold and silver of great purity, ten 
times the weight of precious metals to be 
obtained from a general officer's equipage." 
—Society in Jndia^ i. 162. 

[1854. — “ Most of the party . . . were in a 
Iwurouch, but the rich man himself [one of 
the Muttra Seths] still adheres to the primi- 
tive conveyance of a bylis, a thing like a 
footboard on two wheels, generally drawn 
by two oxen, but in whi^ he drivas a 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting cross- 
legged the while ! ” — Mrs Maekenztef Life 
in the Jl/imoa, kc., ii. 206.] 


o 

CA^TA, a. This word, though 
of Asiatic origin, was perhaps intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writers of the 16th century 
apply it to the surcoat or long tunic 
of muslin, which is one of the most 
common native garments of the better 
classes in India. The word seems to 
he one of those which the Portuguese 
had received in older times from the 
Arabic (iahdy ‘a ve.stiire’). From 
Dozy’s remarks this would seem in 
Biirbary to take the form kaJbdya. 
Whether from Arabic or from Portu- 
guese, the word has been introduced 
into the Malay countries, and is in 
common use in Java for the light 
cotton surcoat worn by Europeans, 
Ixith ladies and gentlemen, in dis- 
lialiille. The word is not now used in 
India Prui)er, unless l)y tlie Porti^iese. 
But it has become familiar in Dutch, 
from its use in Java. [Mr. Gray, in 
his notes to Pyrard (i.- 372), thinks 
that the word wa.s intnxliiccd l>cfore 
the time of the Portuguese, and 
remarks that kabaya in Ceylon means 
a coat or jacket worn by a European 
or native.] 

c. 1640.— “There wixs in her an Kmbas- 
»idor who had brought JlidiUcan [Idalcanl 
a very rich Cabaya . . . which be would 
not accept of, for that thereby ho would 
not acknowledge himself subject to the 
Turk.” — ('nffan's Pinto, pp. 10-11. 

1562. — “. . . he ordered him then to 
l^stow n cabaya.” — Ca^tanheda, iv. 438. 
See also Stanley’s Correa, 132. 

1564. — “And moreover there are given 
to these Kings (Malaliar Rajas) when they 
come to receive these allowances, to each 
of them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubits, and n cap or two, and two sheath - 
knives.” — S. Jlotelho, Tombo, 26. 

1572.— 

“ Luzern da fina purpura as cabayas, 

Lustram os pannos da tecida suda.” 

CamAee, ii: 93. 

“ Cabaya de damasco rico e dino 

Da Tyria cor, entre olles estimada.” 

Ibid, 96. 

In these two passages Burton translates 
tvfian. 

1685. — “The King is apparelled with a 
Cable made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side.” — R. Fitch, in HaJcl., ii. 386. 

1698. — “They wear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowne 
called Cabala. . . ."-^Linechoten, 70 ; [Hak. 
Soc. {. 247]. 
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c. 1610. — ** Cette je^ette ou soutane, 
<)u'ils impellent LiboMU (P. * clothing') 

on Caoi^, eat de toile de Cotton fort 
fine et blanche, qui leur ra juaqu'aux 
talons." — Pyrard de Lavaly i. 2(!o7[Hak. 
800 . i. 372]. 

'[1614. — **The white CahM which you 
have with you at Bantam would sell here." 
— Forter, jLeiiers, ii. 44.] 

1645.— ** Vn4 Cabam qui eat vne aorte de 
Testementoomme vne laive soutane oouverte 
par le devanu h manchea fort laiges." — 
GardtM, Jiel. d4 la, Prov. du Jajsoa, 56. 

1689. — “It it a distinction between the 
Moors and Banatdm, the Moors tie their 
Caba’a always! on ihe Right aide, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . Oeti^fea, 314. 
This distinction is still true. 

I860.— “I afterwards understood that 
the drees they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, which there in the 
country they call sarong or kabaal, but 
I found it veiy unbecomii^.” — Max 
HaveltiaTt 43. [There is some mistake 
here,, aarong and KaJbaya are quite 
different.] 

1878. — “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kaba]^ This robe 
falls to the middle of the leg, and is 
fastened down the front with circular 
brooches."— J^eiVTatr, /'emfe, Ac., 151. 

OABOB, 8 . Ar.-H. kabdh. This 
word is used in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds gcnerically for roast meat. [It 
usually follows the name of the dish, 
e.^. murahl habdhy * roast fowl*.] But 
specifically it is applied to the dish 
described in the quotations from Fryer 
and Ovington. 

e. 1580. — “Altero modo . . . ipsam 
(eamem) in pa^a frustra dissectam, et 
▼erucnlis ferreia acuum modo inflxam, 
anper crates ferreas igne supposito poeitam 
torrefaciunt, quam suooo limonum aspersam 
avidh esitant.' — PriMper Alpiaus, Pt. i. 229. 

1673. — “Cabob is Rostmeat on Skewers, 
cat in little round pieoes no Ujner than a 
Sixpenoe, and Ginger and Otflick put 
between each.”— Fryer, 404. 

1689.— “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cat in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and 
popper, and dipt with Oil and Qarlick, which 
nave been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spi^ with sweet Herbs put 
brtween and stun in them, and basted with 
Oil and Oarlick all the while."— Oiaacton, 
397. . 

1814.— “I often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob 
or Kab-ab. which is meat cut into sroidl 
pieoea and placed on thin skewers, alter- 
nately between slices of onion and green 
ginger, seasoned with pepper, salk and 
Kian, fried in ghee, to be ate witn rice 
sml dholl."-Fm^, Or. Mem. ii. 480; 
VtoA ed. ii. 82 ; in i. 315 he writes Kebabs]. 


[1876.—“. . . kamp (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Caboba), small bits 
of meat roosted on a spit. . . ”—SckuyUr, 
TtarHstan, i. 125.] 

OABOOK, a This is the Ceylon 
term for the substance called in Indin 
Laterite (q.v.), and in Madras hy 
the native name Moormn (q.v.). TIik 
word is perhajM the Port. caBoneo or 
cavouco, ‘a quarry.* It is not in 
Singh. Dictionaries. [Mr. Ferguson 
says that it is a corruption of the 
Port, pedras dt eavoucoy ‘ quariy-stones,’ 
the last word being by a misapprehen- 
sion applied to the stones themselves. 
The earliest instance of the use i>f 
the word he has met with occurs in 
the Travels of Dr. Aegidius Daalmans 
(1687-89X who descriljes kaphok stone 
as * like small pebbles lying in a hai^ 
clay, so that if a large square stone 
is allowed to lie for some time in 
the water, the clay dissolves and the 
pebbles fall in a heap together ; but 
if this stone is laid in g^ mortar, 
so that the water cannot get at it, 
it does good service* (J. As. &c. Ceyhti, 
z. 162). The word is not in the 
ordinary Singhalese Diets., but A. 
Mendis Qunasekara in his Singhalese 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., gives kahuk-gal {caboueo), 
cahook (stoneX ‘laterite.'] 

1834. — “The soil varies in different situa- 
tions on the Island. In the country round 
Colombo it ounsists of a strong red clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with sandv 
ferruginous particles."— Cryfon Oasetteer^ 33. 

„ “ The houses are built with cabook, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunani."— 
Ihid. 75. 

1860. — “A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Gnlle 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubiquity 
of the fine red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in them 
localities are easily recognisable elmwhero 
by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of (oteiiYr, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook.”— 
Tewnmt's Ceylon^ i. 17. 

CABXJL, OAXJBOOL, Ac., u.p. 
This name {KdhtU) of the chief city 
of N. Afghimistan. now so familiar, 
is perhaps traceable in Ptolemy, who 
gives in that same region a people 
called Ko^sXiTcu, and a city called 
Kdfiovpa. Perhaps, however, one or 
lK)th may be corrolioTated hy the 
rdpfiof KajSaXlni of the Periplus. TTie 
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accent of Kabul is most distinctly on 
the first and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very perverse in error 
here. Moore accents the last syllable : 

. pomegranates full 
Of melting swoetnoas, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cai|blll 
In all its thousand gardens bears.'* 

Light of the Harem. 

Mr. Arnold doe.s likewise in Sohrab 
and Rustam : 

Hut as a troop of Pillars from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus. . . .” 

It was told (:haiacteri.“tically of the 
late Ijord Ellenborough that, after 
his arrival in India, though for months 
he heanl the name correctly sjioken 
by his councillors and his staff, he 
persisted in calling it Ctfhdol till he 
met Dost Mahommed Khan. After 
the interview the Governor-General 
announced iis a new discovery, from 
the Amir’s pronunciation, that Cdbul 
was the correct form. 

1.W2. — Bjirro.s culls it “a Cidade Cabol« 
Metn>|X)li dos Mogoles." — IV. vi. 1. 

(c. 1690. - “The torritory of Kabul com- 
pnse.s twenty 'hiiniins.’’- -.*1111, tr. Jarreli, 
li. 410.] 

185«. 

** Ah Cabul ! word of woe and bitter shame ; 
Where proud old England's fl.ug, dis- 
hiiiioured, .siink' 

Beneath the Crescent ; and the butcher 
knives 

Beat down like rce<ls the bayonets that 
had fla.shcd 

From Plas.soy on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through u hundred years of 
war.” 

T/ir Jtauyaii Tree^ a Poem. 

CACOULI, s. This occurs in the 
App. to th(? Journal d' Antoine Galbtnd, 
at Con.stantinople in 1673: ^^Dragmes 
de Gacouli, drogue qu’on use dans le 
Cahue.,” i.e. in coffee (ii. 206). This 
is Pers. Arab, idkula for Caraamoiii, 
as in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that Kdinila was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its hne aloes-wood (see 
lin liatutOf iv. 240-44). And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
sBanlOundes, Wal. 

1663.— '*0. Avicona gives a chapter on 
the flamillA dividing it into the bi^rr and 
the less . . . calling one of them caeolid 
and the other eacoUd eegnvr [Ar. 
Ai6lr, fughir], which is as much as to say 


greaUr cardamomL and tmnffer cardamom .'' — 
Garcia De 0., f. 47w. 

1759. — “These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Rani (of Bednore) would nay n yearly 
sum of 100,000 Noons or Pagodas, liosides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foftil (betel). Dates, San<lal-wfK>d, BLakul 
. . . block iieptier, Jic.” — IliM. of Hi/dif 
Naik, 133. 

CADDY, 8. i.€. tea-cuddy. Thi.s 
i.s po.ssibly, a.s Crawfurd suggests, froni 
Catty (q.v.), and may liavi? Ixumi 
originally applied to a small box 
containing a catty or two (»f lea. The 
suggestion is confirmed by this ad- 
vertise iicnt : 

1792. — “By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Ohests and Caddies, 
imported last season. . . ."—Maxlrm Govrin-^ 
Dec. 2. 

CADET, s. (From Prov. ca}jdet, and 
IjOW Lat. mpiteMum^ [dim. of capul^ 
‘ head ’] SkoAt). 'J'his word is of 
course l)y no nuAns exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, but it was ill exccpliuiially 
common and familiar u.<^e in India, 
jis all young officers appointed to the 
Indian arm}" went out to that eoiiTitry 
H.S cadeU^ and were oniv' ]>roinoi.ed, to 
(Uisigmries and jaisti'd to regiments 
afuir tlieir arrival— in olden days 
sometimes a con.sirierahle time, afti*r 
their arrival. In thost* days there 
wa.s a Imilding in Fort William known 
{IS the ‘ Cadet Barrack ’ ; and for some 
time early in l{ist century the cadets 
after theiP arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at PAicUset ; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
alxilished. 

1763. — “ Wo should very gl;idly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
per8on.s to be brought up as a.ssistants in 
the Engineering brunch, but .xs we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who have .a 
talent that way iitnong the cadets or 
others.” — Court's Letter ^ in Long, 290. 

1769. — “ Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
promiscuously ; but finding thev were 
troublosonio and quarrelsome, we brought 
a Bill into the house for their cjcctincnt.'' 
—Life of Lord Teignnwuthy i. 15. 

1781. — “The Csdets of the end of the 
years 1771 and boginiiing of 1772 .served 
in the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the tinio.” — Ijettler iu 
Nicky's Bengal Gazette y Sept. 29. 

CADJAN, s. Jav. and Malay ^'djdvfly 
[or according to Mr. Skeat, Jeajangjy 
iiicairiiig ‘ jMiliu-loavcs,’ csiwcially tho.se 
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of the Nipa (q.v.) palm, dreaaed for 
thatching or iiiuttiim. Favre’s Diet, 
renders the word fimUet erUrelaeAt. 
It has been introduced by foreigners 
into S. and W. Indio, where it is used 
in two senses : 

a. Ck>co-pa]iii leaves matted, the 
common siiWitute for thatch in S. 
India. 

1673. — **. . . flagn enpecially in their 
Villages (by them called Cajius, being Co- 
ooe-treo branches) upheld with some few 
sticks, supplying noth Sides and Ooverings 
to their Cottages." — Fryer, 17. In his £x- 
nlanatoiT Index Fryer gives ‘Caiaa, a 
liongh of a Toddy-tree.' 

c. 1680.— Ex iis (folha) quor^ue nidiore.** 
inattae, Cadjang vocatae, conflciuntur, qui- 
bus aediuiu muri et nnvium ome, qnuin 
frumentum aliqiiod in iis domnero velimus, 
obteguntur. ' — Rumphtnf, i. 71. 

1727. — “ We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
we came to his (the Cananore Raja’s) Palace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covered 
with or Cooua-niit Tree Ijenvos 

woven together." — A. I/amifton^ i; 296. 

1809.— “The lower claases (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjon ." — Marhi 
Orakam, 4. 

1860. — “Houses are timlxsrod with its 
wood, and roofed with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjano, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions 
and fences.’’— T^nntnt's Ceylon, ii. 126. 

b. A Strip of fail-palm leaf, i,e, 
either of the Talipot (q.v.) or of the 
Palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a document written on such a 
strip. (See OLLAH.) 

1707.— “The officer at the Bridge Gate 
bringing in this morning tu the Governor a 
Cajan lette* that he found hung upon a post 
near the Gate, which when translated seemed 
tu be from a body of the Right Hand Ca.ste." 
—In WKeeier, ii. 78. 

1716.— “’The President acquaints the 
Board that he ba.s intercepted a villainous 
letter or Cajan." - ibid, ii. 231. 

1839. — “At Rajahmundry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our hooks on their own little eadjui 
leaves." — Letters /rotn Madras, 275. 

OADJOWA, s. [P. hajdwah\ A kind 
of frame or pannier, of which a pair 
are slung across a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundries of camp equipage. 

1645. — “He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two CaJavaa or Litten on 
each side of the Garoel being close shut. . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


eveiy CajavE two Souldiers."— TaTW'awr, 
E. T.ii. 61;[ed. Briff, i. 144]. 

1790. — “The oamel appropriated to the 
accommodation of passenger^ carries two 
persons, who are lodged in a kind of pannier, 
laid loosely on the back of the animal. Ibis 
pannier, termed in the Persic KUUahwali, 
IS a wooden frame, with the sides ana 
bottom of netted cords, of about 3 feet long 
and 2 brood, and 2 in depth . . . the 
journey being usnally made in the night- 
time, it becomes the only place of his 
rest. . . . Had 1 been even much accus- 
tomed to this nuuiner of travelling, it must 
have been irksome; but a total want of 
practice made it excessively grievous.” — 
Fortier's Jownuy, ed. 1808, ii. lM-5. 

0A£L, n.p. Properly Kdyal [Tam. 
kdyu, ‘to be hot*], ‘a lagoon* or ‘Mck- 
water.* Once a famous port near the 
extreme south of India at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni R., in the Qulf of 
Manaar, and on the coast of Tinnevelly, 
now long abandoned. Two or three 
miles hi^er up the river lies the site 
of Korkai or Aolkai, the iiiwbfnso 

of the Greeks, each port in succession 
having been destroyed by the retire- 
' nient of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles 
N., may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those 
ancient marts ; [see Stuart, Man. of 
Tinnevelly, 38 seqq.\ 

1298.— “Call is a great and noble city. 

I ... It is at this city that all the ships 
i touch that come from the west.’’ — Marco 
\ Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 21. 

I 1442.— “'i'he Coast, which includes Cali- 
I cut with some neighbouring port^ and 
I which extends as far os Kabel (rm Uyol) 
a place situated opposite the Island of 
Serendib. . . .’’ — Aodurrazzdk, in India in 
the XVth Cent., 19. 

1444.— “Ultra oas ur)>s eat Cahila, qui 
locus margaritas . . . producit." — Conti, in 
Poggius, JJe Var. Fortunae. 

1498.— “Another Kingdom. CasU, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the people are 
Christian. It is ten days from Caleout by 
sea . . . here there be many pearls.” — 
Roteiro de V. da Oama, 108. 

1514. — “Paaasndo oltre al Cavo Ccmiedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gentili ; e intra esso • 
Chtel b dove si pesca le iMrle."— (7tav. da 
Empoli, 79. 

1516. — “ Farther along the ooost is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of Goulam, peopled by Moors and Oentooa, 
great traders. It nss a good harbour, 
whither oome many ships of Malabar : others 
of Charamandel and Benguala.”— Bartoas, 
in LiOan CM., 367-8. 

OAnm OAXTBB, OOSTBEBi 

&C., n.p. Tne word is properly the 
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Ar. Kdfir, pi. Kofra, *an infidel, an 
unbeliever in Islam.’ As the Arabs 
applied this to Pagan negroes, among 
others, the Portuguese at an early 
date took it up in this sense, and our 
countrymen from them. A further 
appropriation in one direction has 
since made the name specifically that 
of the black tribes of South Africa, 
whom we now call, or till recently 
did call, Oaffres. It was also applied 
in the Philippine Islands to the 
Papuas of N. Guinea, and the Alfuras 
of the Moluccas, brought into the slave* 
market. 

In another direction the word has 
liecome a quasi-proper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes of Hindu-Kush, some- 
times called more siMH'ifically the Sidh- 
poRi or *■ black-rol)ea ’ Gafin. 

The term is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahoinmedans to Christians, 
and this is proliably the origin of the 
mistake pervading* some of the early 
Portuguese narratives, especially the 
RUeiro of Vasco da Gama, which de- 
scribed many of the Hindu and Indo- 
Chinese States as lieing Christian.* 

[c. 1300.— *‘KIflr.'’ See under LACK.] 

c. 1404. — Of a people near China : ** They 
were Chriatians after the manner of those 
of Cathay.'* — tlavijo by Markham, 141. 

„ And of India: **The people of India 
are Christians, the Lord and most uart of 
the people, after the manner of the Greeks ; 
and among them also are other Christians 
who mark themselves with fire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of the 
others ; for those who thus mark themselves 
with fire are less esteemed than the others. 
And among them are Moors and Jew.s, but 
they are subject to the Christians." — Clavijo, 
(orig.) § cxxi. ; comp. Markham, 153-4. Here 
we have (1) the confusion of Cofftr and 
Christian ; and (2) the confusion of Abyssinia 
{India Tertia or Mvldle India of some 
medieval writers) with India Proper. 

c. 1470. The sea is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are KoCan, neither Christians 
nor Mue^lmans* they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ.^' — Athan. Nitikin, in 
India in Hu XVtk Cent., p. 11. 

1662.—'*. . . he learned that the whole 
peo|de of the Island of S. Lourenoo . . . 
were black CafirM with curly hair like those 
of Moeambique.’*— Anrof, II. i. 1. 


• Thus: **Chosiaiuiaria(i.a GovooiaiMlel) he de 
Ghitstlooa e o rey ChrlsUoa" So also Ctylam 
Cumaiam, Mtl^ (MalaoeaX Pw. eW 

deserlb^ asCMstlan states with (^rlstisn klaga 
Also the scHsalled Indian Christians who came on 
boaid Da Gasoa at Melinda seem to have been 
Hindu 


1563. — “In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Bonin, a CoAe by 
nation, and he necanie a Christian;" — 
StoHlet/s Correa p. 8 
1572.- 

“ Verllo 08 Cafrea osiieros c avaros 
Tirar a linda dama sous vcNtidos." 

CaiuOes, v. 47. 

By Burton: 

“ shall see the CaAnea, greedy race and fore 
“ strip the fair Ijudye of her raiment tom.” 

1582.— “These men .are called Cofirea 
and are Gentiles .” — Castnifida (by N.L.), f. 
425. 

c. 1610. — “ II estoit fils d'vn Cafre d'Ethi- 
opie, et d'vne femme de cus islc-s, co qu’on 
appclle Mulastre.” — Poi-ard dc Laval, i. 220 : 
[flak. Soc. i. 307]. 

J c. 1610. — “. . . a Christian whom they 
I Capaxou." -IhUl., Uak. Hoc; i. 261.] 

1614: — “That knave Simon the Coffto, 
not what the writer took him for— he is a 
knave, and better lost than found." — i&tiu- 
5ttry, i. 356. 

[1615. — “Odola and Gala are Caphom 
which signifieth misbelievers:”- .Slir T. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i; 23.] 

• 1653. — : . toy ino.sme qui pnsse pour 
vn KUffer, ou homme sans uieu, pormi les 
Mausulmuns .” — Dt la Honllayt-U-Uouz, 810 
(ed. 1657). 

c. 1665.—“ It will appear in the sequel of 
this History, that the pretence usM by 
Juretii/’Eebe, his third Brother, to cut off 
his {Ihxra's) head, was that he was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no Re- 
ligion, an Idolater.’ --Beravr, E. T. p. 3; 
[ed. CoTutahle, p. 7]. 

1673:— “They show their Greatness by 
their number of Sumbreeroes and Cklfferloak 
whereby it is dangerous to walk late.” — 
Fryer, 74. 

„ “Beggars of the Mu.vilemen Cast, 
that if they see a Christian in good Clothes 
. . ; are j^resently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, sncl interrogate him. Why 
be suffers nim to go afoot and in Ra^ and 
this Cdfferv (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thust” 
-/Wif. 91. 

1678. — “The Justices of the Choultry to 
turn Padry Pasquall, a Popish Priest, out of 
town, not to return again, and if it proves 
to be true that he attempted to seduoe Mr. 
Mohan's Coflku Franck from the Protestant 
religion.”— St: Oeo. Cons, in Notes and 
Bxts., Pt. i. p. 72. 

17^.—“ Blacks^ whites, CofiHai. and even 
the natives of the country (Pen) have not 
been exempted, but all universidly have been 
subieet to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes” 
(at Negrais).— In DoIrympU, Or. Rep. i. 124. 

„ Among expenses of the Oounoil at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob we find 
“Purohaaing a GoArt boy, Rs. 600. ’’-In 
Long, 194. 

1781.—“ To be sold by Primae Sole —Two 
Coftrui Boys, who can play remaikablj 
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well on the French Horn, about 18 Years uf 
Age: belonging to a Portuguese Phddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars •apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 
cutta, March 17th, 1781.”— Tlbe India Gazette 
or Publit: Adwrtisert No. 19. 

1781. — “Run away from his Master, a 
good-looking Cofhus Boy, alwut 20 yearn 
old, and about 6 frrt 7 /wicArs in hrj-gkt. • • • 
When he went off he had a high Umpie.** — /6m/. I 
Dec. 29. 

1782. — “On Tuesday next will be sold 
three CofhrM Boys, two of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three- wheel'd Biitfgy, 
and a variety of oUier articles .” — Itufm 
(kuettey June 15. 

17P9.__ «»He (Tippoo) had given himself out 
ns a Champion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the English Caffen out of India.”— 
Letter in Li/e of Sir T. Munro^ i. 221. 

1800.— “The Caftre slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rosjo upon their masters, and 
seising on the boats belonging to the island, 
effoctoil their escape.”— .Sywi«*, Kvibaag to 
Avot p. 10. 

c. 1866.- 

“ And if 1 were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

1 wouldn't be lectured by Kailn, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos." 

Sir A . C. LyaJly The Old Pindaree. 

OAFILA, s. Arab. i^/Ua; a body 
or convoy of travellers, a CaraTaii 
fq.v.). Also used in some of the 
following <\uotatioiis for a sea convoy. 

1.562.— “Those roods of which we spuk 
are the general routes of the Cafllao, which 
ore aonietimoji of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for the country is very perilous because of 
both bill-people and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers.^ — Bar roe, IV. 
vi. 1. 

1.596. —“ The ships of CAafr/u (see CHETTY) 
uf these parts are not to sail alor^ the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a cafllla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not ho cut off by the Malavars and other 
corsairs.” — Proclamation of Goa Viceroy, in 
Arehio, Port. Or., fuse. iii. 661, 

[1598. — “Two Caflyian, that is companies 
of people and Camolfos.”— AtascAoteH, Hak. 
yoc. ii. 159.] 

[1616. --“A cafllowe consisting of 200 
broadcloths,” kc.—FotUr, LOiere, iv. 276.) 

[1617.— “By the failing of theGoaCaAla.” 
— Ar T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 402.) 

1623. — “Non navigammo di notte, perchb 
la eoAla era molto grande, al mio parere di 
pih di ducento vascelli.”— P. ffe/?a Valle, 
n. 587 ; [and oomp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630.—“. . . some of the Raiahs . . . 
making Outroades prey on the CaftdoM 
pasring hy the Way. . . ,’*—Lard, Baaiaa’e 
Religion, 81. 


1672. — “Several timee yearly nunieroua 

of merchant barques, coUeoted in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Cambay)^ and these alwaja 
await the greater security of the full moon. 
It is also observed -that the vessels which 
go through with this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so great 
18 the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessels era to pieoea 
and break up.” — P. Vineento, 109. A curiona 
survival of the old legend of the Loadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. — “ . . . Time enough before the 
Caphnlas out of the Country oome with 
their Wares.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. — “/a Anno 1699, a pretty rich 
CeflUa was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on all 
that had commerce at TaUa."—A. Hamilton, 

i. 116. 

1867. — “ It was a curiona sight to see, aa 
was seen in those days, a carnage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
: and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Ifaflla, 

I that would have been more in place in the 
I opening chapters of one of James's romancea 
than in the fatter half of the 19th eentury.” 
— Qitarter/y Review, Jan., 101-2. 

0AFIBI8TAK, ii.p. P. Kdfirutdn, 
.the country of Kdfin, i.e. of the pagan 
tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the article Gaffer. 

e. 1514.— “In Chegh&nseiAi there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring the wines down the river from 
Kaferistla. ... So prevalent is the use 
of wine among them that every Kafer haa 
nthiff, or loatnem bottle of wine about his 
neck ; they drink wine instead of water.” 
— Avtobiog. of Baber, p. 144. 

To. 1590.— The Kite in the Tdmdns of 
Alishang and Nnjrao are mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. Jarred, ii. 406.] 

1603. — “ . . . they fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they learned 
that at a distance of 30 days' journey Uiere 
was a city called Cappermam, into which 
no Mahomedan was oirowed to enter ...” 
—JoHTney of Brned. UoHe, in Cathay, Ac. 

ii. 654. 

OAIMAL, 8. A Nair chief ; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portugese historians. It is Malayal. 
kaiwm. 

1604. — “So they consulted with the 

Zamorin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Goemn, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Naira in disguise to kill any of our 
peimle that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from the town. . . . And mean- 
while the Mangate and the 

of Primbalam, and the of Dianper, 

seeing that the Zainorin’e affairs were gang 
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fruin liiid to won«e, and thitt the castles 
which the Italians were making were all 
wind and nonsenfie, that it was already 
August when ships might Ih) arriving from 
Portugal . . . departed to their own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
scut to the King of Cochin their oUm of 
allegiance. ’’—Corme, i. 48*2. 

1.^. — “ . . . certain lords bearing title, 
whom they cal 1 Caixnals '* {tai uule*). - hamiati 
df (Joe*, Chron.. del Jtei Dtun Kmiiuia uel ^ p. 49. 

1606.— “The Malnbars give the name of 
Caimals {CaiwUrs) to certain great lord.s of 
viissals, who .are with their governinentH 
haughty us kings ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
and defend . . ." — (iouceu, f. 27 v. 

1634. 

“ Kiuiroo sens CaimaiB prozus o mortos.'* 
Malaca Conquijtt^juia, v. 10. 

CAIQU^ s. Thu small skiff used 
at Constantinople, Turkish Idik. Is it 
hy accident, or by a radical connection 
tlirough Turkisli tribe.s on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
hiyak is so closely identical ? [The 
i^Uinf. Diet, says that the latter word 
is Esquimaux, and recognises no con- 
nection with the former.] 

CAJAN, s. This is a name given 
by Sprengel {Cajnnus indicAi8\ and hy 
Linnajus {Cytism cajan\ to tlie legu- 
niinoiis shrub which gives dhall (q.v.). 
A kindred plant mis l>eeii called 
Dolichos catjany^ Willdenow. We do 
not know the origin of thi.s name. 
The Cajan was introduced to America 
by the slave-traders from Africa. De 
Candolle finds it ini possible to say 
whether its native region is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE.) 
[According to Mr. Sktiat the word 
IS Malay, poko^kuchang^ * the plant 
which gives beans,’ quite a different 
word from kajang wdiich gives us 

Cadjan.] 

GAJEPTTT, s. The name of a 
fragrant e.s3ential oil nrcxluced especi- 
ally in Celebes and tiie neighljouring 
island of Bouro. A laige (mantity is 
exported from Singapore ana Batavia. 
It is used most fi‘e<piently as an ex- 
ternal application, but also internally, 
e^cially (of late) in cases of cholera. 
The name is taken from the Malay 
kayu-^putiK, i.e. * Lignum cUbum.’ Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six different trees 
as producing the oil, wdiich is derived 
from the distillation of the leaveA 


The chief of these trees is MekUeuca 
UueadendroHy L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Rumphius, who died 1693. (See 
Hanhury and Fliirkiger^ 247 [and 
Wallace^ Malay Arrii., ed. 1890, 
p. 294].) 

CAK8EN, s. This i.s Sc.a H. for 
Coxs'ioain (Roebuck). 

GALALUZ, B. A kind of swift row- 
ing vessel often mentioned hy the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymology, nor tlie exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr, Skeal, 
the word is Jiiv. kelulus^ kalulus, spelt 
keloeles hy Klinkert, and explained by 
liim as a kind of v(*.ssel. The word 
seems to be derived from loeloeSf ‘to 
go right through anything,’ and thu.s 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the 8])ecial figure-beatl from which 
the boat was supposed derive iU 
whole character.] 

[l.'ilS.-Galauz, according to Mr. White- 
way, is the form of the word in A)idrtuU's 
IjHter to Albwfuerque of Feb. SSnd. — India 
Office MS.] 

1525. — “ 4 great Imicharas, and 6 calaluzea 
and manchitax whicjh row very fciat.” — Lem- 
branfa, 8, 

1539. — “ The King (of Achin) set forward 
with the grejiteat po.<isiblo de.<ipatch, a great 
armament of 2(X) rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were lancharag, joanaajt, 
and calaluses, l>CKido.s 15 high-sided junks. 
— F. M. IHntOj cap. xxxii. 

1552. — “The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be built a fleet of .some 2(X) sail, almost 
all lanrharas and calaluxes, which are row- 
ing-vc.ssol3." — Barron^ II. vi. 1. 

1613. — “ And having embarked with some 
companion.s in a caleluz or rowing vessel. 
. , . ’ ‘-(lodinho de Jiredia, f. 51. 

GALAMANDEB WOOD, s. A 

beautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
a Ceylon tree (Diospyros quaenta\ 
Tennent regards the name as a Duten 
corruption of Coromandel wood (i. 118), 
and Drury, we see, calb one of the 
elx)ny- trees (D. melanoxylon) “Coro- 
mandel-ebony.” Forbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Balu- 
midinyoy KaXumederiye^ Ac., and the 
term Kalumadiriya is given with thb 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet. ; still 
in absence of further information, it 
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may remain doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may worth 
while to o1)8erve that, accordii^ to 
Tavernier, [cd. Ball^ ii. 4l the ‘‘jointed 
calicoes” or **chites” of Masulipatam 
were called ** OaUmmdar, that is to say, 
done Mrith a pencil ” (Ealam-ddr and 
possibly this appellation may have lieeii 
given by traders to a delicately veined 
wood. [The N.E.D. sumests that the 
Singh, terms quoted a&ve may be 
adaptations from the Dutch.] 

\777.—** In the Cingalese language Cala- 
tnfaiiar is said to signify a black flaming 
tree. The heart, or woody })art of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yellow and black or brown veins, streakK 
and wave8.*’-7'AKafcfy, iv. 205-6. 

1813.—*' Calaminder wood ” appears 
amAng Ceylon products in i. 345. 

1825. — ** A great deal of the furniture in 
Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
tree . . . which is become 
scarce from the improvident use formerly 
made of it." — He^ (1344), ii. 161. 

1834. — '* The forests in the neighbourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamandsr 
excepted)."— OAiMy, Cejflon OazdintTf 198. 


OALAMBAC, s. The finest kind 
of aloes-wood. Crawfurd mves Uie 
word as Javane^ kalambalf but it 
^rhaps came with the article from 
Clmuiipa (q.v.). 


1510. — “There are three sorts of aloos- 
wood. The first and most perfect sort is 
called Calampat."— KorcAema, 235. 

1616. — “ ... It must be said that the 
very fine calamhoeo and the other ^le- 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the 
pound. ” — Barbotok, 204. 

1539. — “ This Embassador, that was 
Bro^er-in-law to the King of the Betas 
. . . brought him a rich nwsent of Wood 
of Aloes, Calamhaa, and 5 quintals of 
Benjamon in flotrera."— F. if. Pinto, in 
Oogra's tr. p. 16 (orig. cap. xiii.). 


1661. — (Camper, in Sumatra) “has nothii^ 
but forests which yield oloeswood, called in 
India Calambiioo.”--CiiftoiiA«da, bk. iii. 
68, p. 218, quoted by Cfran^fvri, Des. 


1608.— “Phet this kiiwdom of Oamboja 
Imiw the other Kingdom called Campa 
((maapa)^ in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloee-wood, which the Moors 
of those parts call Oalamlme."— Auruf, I. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1690.— “Kalanbak (calcmhic) b the 
wood of a tree brought from ZIrb4d; it b 
heavy and full of vmne. Some believe it to 
be the raw wood of abas."— Afa, ed. ffbcA- 
sMNim, I. 81. 

[a. 1610.—“ From thb river (the Oaiwee) 
eoBMi that axoallent wood Camha, w&eb 


•b believed to oome from the Earthly Para- 
dise. ’'-f’ymrd cb Lapot, Hak. Boo. i. 335.] 

1613.— “And the Calamba b the most 
fragrant mtdnlla of the said tree."— (TodMAo 
deEndia, f. 1^. 

[1616. — “ Lumra (a black gram), gumlack, 
eollomback."-iV»br, LeUern, iv. 8f.] 

1618.— ** We opened the ij chiates which 
eamo from Syam with callamback and silk, 
and waid it out." — Cockn'M Viary, ii. 61. 

1774. — “Lea Mahometans font de ce 
Kalambae des chH\ielet8 qu’ils portent A la 
main par amusement. Ce bois quand il est 
flehaunfl ou un pou'frottS, rend nn odenr 
agrflable." — NiAuhr, Due. de t'Arabie, 127. 

See EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 

CALASH, A French ceUeehe, said 
by LittrA to be a Slav word, [and so 
N.E.D.X In Bayly’s Diet, it is cofdx/i 
and eatoefto. [The N.EJ). does not 
recognise the latter form ; the former 
is as early as 1679]. This seems to 
have been the earliest precursor of the 
boggy in Eastern settlements. Bayly 
defines it as * a small open chariot .’ 
The niiotation below refers to Batavia, 
and tne President in ipiestiou was the 
Prest. of the English Factory at 
Chusan, who, with his council, had 
been expelled from Chin^ and was 
halting at Batavia on his way to 
India. 

1762. — “The Shabonder riding home 
in bb Calash thb Morning, and seeing the 
Prarident sitting without the door aih his 
Lodgings, alighted and came and Sot with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not, But 
observed that the Shahbander was in his 
Glasses at hb first alighting from his 
Calaah. "— frisys. “Munday, ^h March," 
MS. Report ia India Office. 

0AI.AVAN0E,a A kind of beau ; 
acc. to the quotation from Osbeck, 
DoKehoe tinmeie. The word was once 
common in English use, but seems 
forgotten, unless still used at sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes : When I was 
in tne Navy, haricot lieans were in 
constant use as a substitute for potatoes 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
called OalAFABCes. I do not re- 
member whether they were the seed 
of PhatmduM lunaiue or wdparUy or of 
DoUthoe hnentis, alios CcUjang** (see 
CAJAH). The word comes from the 
Span. garifaruMi, which De Candolle 
mentions aa Ga^^lian for *pou ehiuke,* 
or Oieer arMnumi and aa used also 
in Basque under the form garbemtmtOf 
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c. loou. — . . . m meir VMnooa orougni 
. . • greon pepper, ouaTUiee, Buffols, 
ens, Eftgs, and other things .'* — Sir T, 
erbert, ed. 1665, p. 360. 


[or parhoteu, from garau. *aeedJ onteu, 
Mry.' N.B.D.] 

1620.—“ . . . from henoe they make their 
provition in abonndanoe, ria. beefe and 
pofke . . . garfmaoei, or small pease or 
Wes. . . Coefa's Diary, ii. Zll. 

c. 1630. — “ ... in their Canooa brought 
us . . — - . 

Hens, 

Herbert^ 1665, p. 

1719.—“! was £ 010*6 to mTo them an 
extraordinary meal every &y, either of 
Farina or oalaTaaoaa, which at onoe made 
a oonsiderable consumption of our water 
and firing.’* — Skelvocte'g Fbyapr, 62. 

1738.— “But garran^os are prepared 
in a different manner, neither do they 
grow soft like other pulsu by boiling. 

. . ."—SUom’m TraveUf ed. 17^, p. 140. 

1752.—“. . . CallwaiUM {Doliekog gin- 
easiff).*’— 0s5^, i. 904. 

1774.— “When I asked any of the men 
of Dory wlw they had no gardens of plan- 
tains and Kalavamaa ... 1 learnt . . . 
that the Horaloraa supply them.” — Farrat^ 
V. to N. Ouinea, 109. 

1814. — “His Majesty is authorised to 
Mrmit for a limited time by Order in 
Council, the Importation from any Port or 
Place whatever of . . . any Beans called 
Kidney, French Beans, Tares, Lentiles, 
CaUiYlAOes, and all other sorts of Pulse.*' 
—Act 54 Qeo. III. cap. xzzvi. 

OALATt s. Tin ; also v., to tin 
copper vessels — H. JkalaH hamd. The 
wora is Ar. itala% Hin,’ which ac- 
cording to certain Arabic writers was 
so called from a mine in India called 
it<Ua\ In spite of the different initial 
and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the 
same that the old Arab geographers 
called Kalakf near which the^ place 
mines of tin {<d-ikala^%)^ and which was 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, iKMsibly , as has been sug- 
gested, at Kadah^* or as we write it, 
QuedOB. [See Ain, tr. JarreU, iii 48.] 

Tlie tin produce of that r^on is 
well known. Kalang is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have been the true origin of the wora 
before us. It may be added that the 
small State of Salangor between 
Malacca and Perak was formerly 
known as JVogri-Kalailg, or the ‘Tin 
Country,* and that thejplace on the 
coast wnere the British Resident lives 


* It may be obeerved, however, that latMa in 
Melny Indlentee the eetuery of a navigable river, 
and denominatee many small poita in the Malay 
nghm. The Katak of the early Airnbe Is probabty 
Iho X(0h« r^ff of Ptolemy’s Tablea 


is called Khtag (see Miu Bird^ QMm 
Oh/ertonettf 810, 816). The Portuguese 
have the forms edUAm and esUn, iKth 
the nasal termination so frequent in 
their Eastern borrowing. Bluteau 
explains calaim as ‘Tin m India, finer 
than ours.* The old writers seem to 
have hesitated about the identity with 
tin, and the word is confounaed in 
one quotation below with Tootaagoe 
^.v.). The French use calm. In the 
P. version of the Book of Numbers 
^h. xxxi. V. 22) Jbala’i is used for * tin.* 
m on this word Quatrem^re in the 
Journal dot Savanty Dec. 1846. 

o. 920.— “Kalab is the focue of the trade 
in aloeewood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala*i. — Aelahibii det Voyages, Sc., i. 94. 

I c. 1154.— “Thence to the Isles of Lanki- 
aliilB is reckoned two daysi^ and from the 
latter to the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There 
is in this last island an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Xala'l). The metal is very pure 
and brilliant." — Edriai, by Jaubert, i. 80. 

1562.— “—Tin, which the people of the 
country call Calem.” — Oastanneda, iii. 218. 
It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606.— “That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
ci calaim, should be broKen up and de- 
stroyed.” — Gouvea, Synodo, f. 295. 

1610.— “They carry (to Hormux) . . . 
clove, cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, oalayn, or tin." — 
ReUwwna de P. Tetxtira, 882. 

o. 1610.—“ . . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silver, but also of another metal, 
which is called oalin, which is white like tii^ 
but harder, purer, and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies .” — Pyrard de Laval 
(1679) i. 164 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 234, with Gray's 
note]. 

1613.—“ And he also reconnoitred all the 
rites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other metals . . 

— Qodinho de Eredia, t. 58. 

[1644.—“ OaUaym.” See quotation under 
TOarNAOUE.] 

1646.—“ . . . il y a (t.e. in Siam) plusieurs 
minieres de qui eat vn metal metoyen, 

entre le plomb et I'estain.” — Confm, Rel. de 
la Proa, de Japan, 163. 

1726.—“ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver) . . .” — Vatoriyn, v, 128. 

1770. — “Th^ send only one vessel (vis. 
the Dutch to Siam) which tnmsports Java- 
nese hmes. and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they receive in 
roturn «aUn, at 70 livres 100 weight.”— 
Jtayfia/(tr.l777), 1.206. 

1780 ...*< ... the port of Quedah ; there 
is a trade for calln or tatenague ... to 
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ttpoti to differont pMti of the Indies.*'— one celled Chandarnagor, . . FotoUtm, 
Ib Dimm, N. Birteiortf, 838. t. 182. 


1794-6. — In the Travels to China of the 
vonnger Deguignes, Calin. is mentioned ea a 
Mad of tin imported into Chine from Batavia 
aad Malacca. — iii. 367. 

OALGUTTA, n.p. £. KaUkdtd^ or 
Kalikattd, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. The hnst mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. It is well to note that in 
some early charts, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the olde.st in tlie 
English Pilot, though Calcutta is not 
entered, then* is a place on the Hoogly 
Calcula, or Calcuta, which leads to mis- 
take. It is far l)elow, near the modern 
Fulta. [With reference to the quota- 
tions below fi-oin Luillier and Sonnerat, 
Sir H. Yule writes (Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi.) : “ In Orine*s 

Historical FragmerUs, Job Charnock 
is descril^ed as * Qovemur of the 
Factory at Qolgot near Hughley.* 
This name Oolgot and the corresponil- 
ing Qolghat in an extract from Mu- 
haobat IChan indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
English Factory at Hugti was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Ltiiller and Sonnerat, the former of 
whom calLs Calcutta Golgouthe, while 
the latter siys : ‘ Les Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecrivent GolgotaJ ”] 

e. 1590. — ** Kalikatt. vra Bahm/a vxl Bar- 
hoLTiir, 3 (orig.) i. 408 ; [tr. 

JarreU, ii. 141]. 

[1688.— “Soe myself occompanyed with 
Gapt. Haddock and the 120 soldiers we 
carry ed Irrinn hence embarked, and about 
tba 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
— Hedges, I>iary, Hak. Soc. ii. Izzix.] 

1698.— This avaricious dispMition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1693 
fjbtained bis {^rmission to purchase from 
the Zemindar J . . the towas of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, and Goomopore, with their dis- 
tricta extending about 3 miles along the 
eaetem bank of the river.”— Cb'in^ repr. 
ii. 71. 

1702.— ** The next Morning we pass'd by 
the Engtith Factoiy belonging to the old 
Comwny, which they call Oolgotha, and 
Is a handsome Building, to which were add- 
ing stately Warehouses.”— TWme to the E, 
&y Le Sieur Lvillier, E. T. 1715, 

1796.— ** The ships which sail thither (to 
Hugli) first pass the English Lodge in 
O w Ka lt a^ (miles (Dutoh miles)iower 
down than oun^ and after that the French 


1727.— “The Company has a pretty go<Ml 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Physic^ rat few 
come out to give an Account of its Opera- 
tion. . . . One Yea:' I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August about 1200 
Engtith, some Military, some Servants to 
the Company, some private Merchants re- 
siding in the Town, and some Seamen 
belong to Shippir^ lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of JaniM-y there were 
460 Burials registr^ in the Clerk’s Books 
of Mortality.”— A. Hntniltmi, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742. — “I had occasion to stop at the 
city of FirAshdi(ngn (Chandemagore) which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other sirio 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have settled there, is much 
more exten.«ivu and thickly populated. ...” 
— * Abdul Kaiim Khdn, in Elliot, viii. 127. 

1753. — “An dossoiis d’Ugli imm4diatn- 
ment, est i'^tahlissemeiit Hollandois de 
Shinsura, puis Bhandemagor, dtablisse- 
ment Fran^'ois, puis la logo Danoiso 
(Serampore), et plus Itas, sur la rivago 
opp(xs4, qui est celui de la gauche en de- 
scendant, Banki-bazar, oh les Ostendois n’ont 
ph se muintenir ; enhn Colicotta aux 
Anglois, k quelques lioues de Braki-bazar, 
et du m4mc chi6."~-iyAnville, Eclaireitse- 
intrns, 64. With this compare: “Almost 
opposite to the /Mines Factory is Bankf- 
hanksal, a Place where the Ostond Com}>any 
settled a Factory, but, in riwwo 1723, they 
quarrelled with the touzdaar or Govorn«»r 
of Hughly, and he forced the Ostmders to 
quit. . . ." — A. Hanviltun, ii. 18. 

1782. — “Les Anglais jwunroient retirer 
aujourd’hui des soromes immonses de I Inde, 
s’ils avoient eu Vattention de micux com- 
poser lo comseil supreme de Calscuta.”*— 
Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 14. 

CALEEFA, s. Ar. Khalifa, tlie 
Caliph or Vice-gereut, a word which 
we an not introduce liere in iU high 
Mahoniiucdan u»e, but becau.sc of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
liouschqlas, at lea.st in Upi>er India, 
to two riassc'.s of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the cook, and sometimes 
to the l^arber and farrier. The first 
ia always so addressed by his fellow - 
servants (Khalifa-ji). In South India 
the cook is callerl Maifitiy, i.e. artiste. 
In Sicily, we may not^ he is always 
called Monsh p) indication of what 
ought to 1)6 his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
Sayce, means * to change,’ ana another 


* “Gspltale dM 4Ublisaemsnts Anglais dsns le 
liengsla /et Anglais proHoneent et isKwnt 
Golgota*'(l) 
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derivative, khdliL *excliange or agio’ 
is the origin of the Greek iroXXi^^or 
(Prine. of Philology^ 2ud ed., 213). 

c. 1253. — . . vindrentmarcheantenl'cMt 
niii nous distrent et oonterent quo li roya 
(lea Tartarina avoit prise la citei de Baudaa 
et I’apoatole des Sarrazins . . . lequel dh ap* 
peloit le ealife do Baudaa. . . — JoinvUUt 

cxiv. 

1298. — Baudaa is a Kreat<nty, which used 
to be the seat of the Cwf of all Saracens 
in the world, just as Roma is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christiana.*’— J#arco Polo. 
Bk. I. ch. 6. 

1552. — ** To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vaasal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma* 
hamed, he could hold no communication 
with people who so persecuted his fol- 
lowers. . . Banw, II. i. 2. 

1738. — **Muzeratty, the late Xaleafa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancnent stone coffins) which was near two 
of their droja (i.e. 36 inches) in length.** — 
Shayy't TraveU in iiarbary^ ed. 1757, p. 30. 

1747. — ' As to the house, and the patri- 
monial lands, toMther with the appendiqi'ea ! 
of the murdered minister, they were pre- 
sented by the Qhalif of the age, that is by 
the Emperor himself, to his own daughter.^* 
— Stir Mutoujlurin, iii. 37. 

c. 1760 (?).— 

** 1 hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on. 

From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain.” 

These lines were found among the papers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and supposed to be 
hia. But Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd ed. of 
his Miace/laHia, says he finds that they are 
slightly altered from n poem by Lord 
Rfxhester. This wo cannot find. |^e 
original lines of Rochester {PvemMon State 
Affaire^ i. 171) run: 

** I hate all Monarchs, and the thrones they 
sit on. 

From the Hector of France to the Cully of 
Britain."] 

[1813.— The most skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed khularfh, or 
superintendent for the season. . . .*’ — I 
Btirnghton^ Letten^ ed. 1892, p. KM.] 

OALEEOON, OALTOON, s. P. 

ioUyfln, a vrater-pijM for amokiM ; tlie 
t^ernan form of the HabUe-SiiblKla 
(q.T.). 

[1812.— ** A Perrian visit, when the guest 
is a distinguished peisooage, geneially (xm-. 
sists of three acts: first, the kalMiin, or 
water pipe. . . .'*— Jforid', /ownuy iknmgh 
Perma^ Ap., p. 18.] 

1888.— **The eldor of the men met to 


smoke, their oalleocms under the shade.**— 
The KugzLlhaah, i. 59. 



GAIJOO, a Cotton cloth, ordinaril/ 
of tolerably line texture. The word 
appears in the 17th century sometimes 
in the form of CalicvJty but possibly this 
may have been a purism, tor calteoe or 
calliro occurs in hfnglish earlier, or at 
least more commonly in early voyages. 
WaXlaca in 1578, Draper’s Did. p. 48.) 
The word may have come to us through 
the French ealieoty which though re- 
taining the t to the eye, dcies not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
ilhustrate the use of tlie word and its 
origin from C!alicut. The fine cotton 
stuffs of Malal)ar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 3791 Pos- 
sibly they mav have been all Drought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malater 
cotton, "ripening during the rains, is 
not usable, and the cotton stuffs now 
used in Malaliar all come from Madura 
(see Fryer 1)elow ; and Terry under 
CALICUT). The Germans, we may note, 
call the turkey CaUe^Uiache Hahr^ 
though it comes no more from Cali- 
cut than it does from Turkey. [See 
TUEKEY.] 

1579.— “3 great and large Canowee, in 
each whereof were certaine of the greatest 
pereonoffes that were about him, attired all 
of them in white Lawne, or cloth of Caleout.** 
— DiuJbe, World Bnampaned, Hak. Soo. 
139. 

1591. — "The commodities of the shippea 
that come from Bengala bee . . . fine dall- 
cut cloth, PinUudox^ and Ri(».” — Barker's 
Laneouter, in Hakl. ii. 592. 

1592. — *' The calicos were book-oaliOOS, 
calico launes, broad white cal io os, fine 
starched calicos, coarse white calioos, 
browns coarse calioos.*'- gf the Oreat 
Catraek Madre de Dice. 

1602.—" And at his departure gane a ibbe, 
and a Tuoke of Calico wrought with gdd.’* 
—Laneader'e Voyage, in Pnrcluu, i. 153. 

1604.—" It doth appear by the abbrevMte 
of the Accounts sent home out of the Indian 
that there remained in the hands of 4ke 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calioos.*'— In MiddldoWe Voyage, Hak. See. 
App. iii. IS. 

„ " I can fit you, genaemen, with fine 
too, for douUetB ; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and (xnirtly: a 
meek gentle calllco, cut upon two dMble 
affable taffetas; all most neat, feaL and 
unmatohaUe.**— IWsr, The Honed Whore, 
Act. II. Bo. V. 

I 1006 .—**. . . about thMrlofBOsthej (the 
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liMTO a Und of CalUo^oloth.**— 
JUb. Seat, tMi. 165. 

1606. — **llioT estoem not ao mnoh of 
moaty aa of Calmt dothaa, Pintadoa, and 
•oah iua atoffa.*'— ioAa Ana^ ibid, 186. 

1612.<— “CSallOQoopboord claitha, the piaoe 
. . . zla.”— Jtotef ana Valvotiomu^ ko, (Scot- 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — “ Angarada . . . inhatnted by 
Moorea trading with the Maine, and other 
three Eeateme Ilanda with their Gattell and 
fniita, for milnnea or other linnen to oorer 
theaft."— iSm* T. Hoe, in PurehoM ; [with aome 
eevbal differenoea in Hak. Soo. i. 17]. 

1627. — ** ObUtCgt, ida deliaUa Indica. H. 
GUielid, dicta h Calecdt, /ndioe regione «5i 
Wkileitur,**—Min$keu, 2nd ed., a.T. 

1678.—“ Staple Commoditiea are Calionte, 
wldte and painted.”— i’Vyer, 34. 

„ “Galecut for Spice . . . and no 
Ckiath, though it give the name of Oaleeut 
to all in India, it being the drat Port from 
a^enoethoy are known to be brought into 
■oiope.”— iUd. 66. 

1707.— “The Oovemor lava before the 
Oaamoil the inaolent action of Captain Lea- 
tan, who on Sunday laat marohM part of 
Ida oompany . . . over the Company^ Cali, 
naan that lay a dyeing.”— Minute in HTMcr, 
IL48. 

1720. — Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “ An Act 
to praaerve and encourage the woollen and 
dDk manufacture of t^a kii^dom, and 
for more effectual enmloyina of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Um and Wear of all 
l^ted, painted, atained or dyed Calliooea 
in Apparel, Houahold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwiao. . . .” — StaL at Largt^ v. 229. 

1812.- 

** like Iria* bow down darta the painted clue. 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue. 

Old enlleo, tom silk, and muslin new.” 

RgtGhed Addrtua {(Jrabbe). 


ambitu, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
pipere, laooa, gingibere, oinnamomo oras- 
siore,* kebulis, e^oam fertilis.”— Coari, 
in PoggivMt De Var, Forlmae. 

14Gi.— “Calient ia a perfectly aeonre har- 
bour, whidi like that of Ormua brings 
together merchants from everv city and from 
every country.” — Ahdumutdk, in India in. 
Xm(%fi/.,p. 13. 

c. 1475.— “Caleont is a port for the whole 
Indian sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat [nut- 
megfl cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
€utraA, [green ginger] . . . and everything 
ia cheap, and servants and maids are very 
good.”— if NiJtiiin.t ibid. p. 20. 

1498. — “We departed thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave ua, for a city which 
la called Qualeent. — /fofciro de V. da Oaina, 
49. 

1572.- 

“ Ji f6ra de tormenta, e doa primeiros 

Mares, o temor voo do prito voa ; 

Diaae alegre o Piloto Melindano, 

' Terra he de Calecnt, se nfio me engano.' ” 
Combes, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“ now, 'scaped the tempest and the first 
sea-dread, 

fled from each bosom terrors vain, and 
cri^ 

the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

*Calecut-laDd, if aught I see aright ! ’ ” 

1616.— “Of that wool they make divers 
aorta of Callico, which had that name (as I 
suppose) from Calllctttta, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first bought 
by the Portuguese."— Ferry, in Pwchas. 
[In ed. 1777, p. 105, CalUcute.] 

CAUNGULA, 8. A sluice or 
escape. ■* Tam. kalingal; iiiucli used 
in reports of irrigation works in S. 
India. 


OALIOXJT, n.p. In the Middle 
AifB the chief city, and one of tlie 
cmef ports of Mala^r, and the resi- 
dence of the Zamozta (q.v.). The 
name Kblikbdu is said to mean the 
*Cock-Fortre^’ [Logan (Afan. Mala- 
bar, i 241 note) gives bolt, * fowl,’ and 
hMu^ * comer or empty space,’ or koUa^ 
*a fort.’ 'There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

e- 1343.—“ We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to one of the chief, ports of Mull- 

blr. The people of Chin, of Java, of SailAn, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and Fbs 
Iraqaant and the tnulma of different 
regtODS meat there. Its port ia among the 
giaatsat in the world.'*— M Bahcla, iv. 69. 

a. 1430.-“OolllcBth1ain deinoaps patiit, 
oi be m naiitimaBi, oeto millibus paasaum 


[1883. — “ Much has been done in the way 
of providing sluices for minor channels of 
supply, and ealinaiilaha, or water weirs for 
surplus vents."— TVnibisami Row, Man. of 
Tanjore, p. 332.] 


OALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beng. 
kdldvaUl and haUMUi, and these no 
doubt from the Port, cala/ate. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic Jbdldfat, the 'process of 
caulking.’ It is true that Dozy (see 
p. 376) and also Jal (see his Indox, ii. 
689) aoubt the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 


* Not *a larger kind of cinnamon,' or * cinnamon 
which is known there by the name of eroMi ’ 
lev), as Mr. Winter 
f.«. 
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and Spanidi worda, and the Italian 
calafaliaint &c., with the Latin eaUfaeere^ 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejecta. 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of mtSUng a 
vessel as practim in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to be room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. The Emperor 
Micliael V. (a.d. 1041) was called 
KokwpdTTis, because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Ducange, Gina. Graec., 
wlio quotes Zonarcu). 

1554. — (At Mozambique) . . . “To two 
calafattes ... of the said brigantines, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 rna each, with 
9000 rets each for maintenance and 6 
measures of millet to each, of which no 
count is taken .” — Simdo BoUJho, Tomho^ 11. 

c. 1620. — “S’il estoit besoin do calfader 
le Vaisseau ... on y auroit beaucoup de 
fieine dans co Port, princi)ialeraent si on ost 
constraint de so aeruir des Charpentiera et 
des CalfadeuTB du Pays; parce qu’ils de- 
pendent tous du Gouverncur de Bom bain.” 
— Rorvtiitr . . . h\de» Orient., par Aleixo 
da Motta, in Thovonot's Collection. 

CALUAT, s. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilicatf * privacy, 
a private interview ’ {C. P. Brown,, MS.). 

1404. — “And this Garden they call Talicia, 
and in their tongue they call it Calbet.” — 
Cfuvijo, § cix. Comp. Markham, 130. 

[1670. — “Still deeper in the .square is the 
third tent, called Caluet-Kane, the retired 
spot, or the place of the privy Council.” — 
Jiemier, cd. ConstaJble, 361,] 

1822. — “ I must tell you what a good 
follow the little Raja of Tallaca is. When 
1 visited him we sat on two musnads without 
exchanging one single word, in a very re- 
spectable durlxir ; but the moment we re- 
tired to H Kbilwut the Raja produced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for the 
1st quarter, and began explaining the state 
of his country os eagerly as a young 
Collector.” — Eljihinatone, in Life, ii. 144. 

[1824.— “llie khelwet or private room in 
which the doctor was seated.^ — Ht^i Baba, 
p. 87.] 


GALUETE, OALOETE, s. The 
punishment of impalement; Malayal. 
haludtki (pron. etti), [See IMPALE.] 


1510.— “The «dd wood ii fixed in the 
middle of the book of the molefootor, and 
posses through his body . . . this torture 
w called *iiiicalv«t' KartAoRa, 147. 

1582. — “The Gapitaine General for to en- 
courage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staffe in the ground, 
the which was made share at ye one end. 
The same among the M^aban is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do ezeonte 
justice of death, unto the noorest or .vfleei 
people of the country.” — (AufaSada, tr. by 
N. L, ff. 142v, 143. 

1606. — “The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
ment, and to be set on the ealoete, which 
is a very sharp stake fixed firmly in the 
ground ...” Le. — Oauvea, f. i7v; see also 
f. 163. 

OALYAN, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalyana, ^beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn, on the Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m. N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably 
the one mentioned by Cosmas below. 
It appears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kunheri caves 
in Salsette (see Fergumm and Burgesa, 
p. 349). Another Kalyana was the 
capital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s di.strict of Naldriig, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name. A third Ealyfina was 
a port of Canara, between Mangalore 
and Kimdapur, in lat. 13“ 28' or there- 
abouts, on tne same river as Bacanore 
(q.v.). [This is apparently the place 
which Tavernier (ed. Ball, ii. 206) 
calls Callian Bondi or Kalydn Bandar.\ 
The quoUitions refer to the first Calyan. 

c. A.D. 50-90.— “The local marts which 
occiir in order after Bnrygaza are Akabaru, 
Supparo, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saraganas, but, since Sandanes became its 
master, its trade has been put under r^ric- 
tions ; for if Greek vessels, even by accident 
enter its ports, a ^niard is put on board, and 
they are taken to mrygaza.” — PeripluM, § 52. 

c. A.D. 545.—“ And the most notable 
places of trade are the.se ; Sindu, Orrhotha, 
kalliana, Sibor. . . ."—Cosmos, in Caihay, 
tfr., p. clxxviii. 

1673.— “On both sides are placed stately 
Aldeas, and dwellings of the Partug^ Ft- 
dalgos ; till on the Right, within a Mile or 
more of Oullean, they yield poesmon to 
the neighbouring Qi, at which City 
(the key this way into that Rebel’s Country), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed.**— 
Fryer, p. 123. 

1825. — “Near Candaulah is a waterfall 
... its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
OTposite to Tannah, under the name of the 
CMHanaa river.” —J/ftlter, ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchhammer has lately described 
the great remains of a Pagoda and other | 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 
Pegu, called Kaly&ni. 

CAMBAY, ii.p. Written Ly 
Mahommedati writers Kanhdyat, some- 
times Kinhdyat. According to Col. 
Tod, the original Hindu name was 
KhamJbavaii, . ‘ City of the Pillar ’ ; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. GUm. gives 
Hambha-tirtha, ^sacred pillar ]kk> 1*]. 
Long a very famous port of OuziTal, 
at the licad of the Culf to which ii 
gives its name. Under the Mahoin- 
medan Kings of Gnzerat it was one 
of their chief residences, and they 
are often <alled Kings t)f Canihay. 
Cambay is still a feudatory State 
under a Nawab. The place is in 
decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary nst^ aiid fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, impeding 
navigation. [See Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. i. 313 seqq^. 

o. 951.— “From Kambdya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Kamb^ya to 
Sdrabdya (?) about 4 days."— /^(oAAri, in 
Blliot, 1. 30. 

1298.-“CMbaet i.s n great kingdom. | 
. . . lliore is a great deal of tnide. . . . 
Merchants come hero with many .ships .and 
cargoes. . . ."—Marco Pulo, Bk. iii. eh. IW. 

1320. — “Hoc vero Oceatnini mare in illis 
partibus principalitcr habet duos {lortus: 
quorum vnius nfiininatur MahaUar, et alius 
Cambetb." — Marino iiauwlo, near begin- i 
ning. I 

C. 1420. — “Cambay is .situated ne.ar to j 
the so.!, and i.s 12 miles in circuit ; it 
abounds in .*>T>il<cnard, lac, indigo, myra- 
bolan.s, and silk." — fJonti, in India in .V I7A 
Cent., ‘20. 

1498. — “In which Gulf, ns wo were in- 
formed, there arc many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.”— /fotriro, 49. 

1506. — “III Combea ^ terra de Mori, o il 
tuo Ha ^ Moru ; cl ^ una gran terra, o li 
nasce turbiti, o spigonardo, u rnilo (read 
nilo — see ANIL), lachc, corniulo, calcodonic, 
^otoni. . . ." — ltd. di l^unnrdo Ca' A/iuSrr, 
in Archivio tStor. Jlaliano, App. 

1674.— 

•' The Prince of Cambay'a daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and m.ad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Each night he .stinks a qtieen to death." 

Hitdibnia, Pt. ii. Canto i. 


Butler bad evidently read the stories of 
MahmQd Bigara, Sultan of Ouzerat, in 
Varthema or Purchas. 

OAMBOJA, n.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern part of Indo- 
Cliina, once great atid powerful : now 
fallen, and under the ‘protectorate* 
of France, whase Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-China since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
appfirently a transfer of the name 
of a nation and country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kamhoja, supposed to 
have been about the locality of Chitral 
or Kafiristan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies have 
Inten invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 b.c.) 
this region liad the naiiie of Fu-na,n ; 
from the jieriod after our era, when 
the kingdom of Camboja had become 
powerful, it was known to the Chine.se 
as Chin-la. Its power seems to have 
extended at one time westward, per- 
hai)S to the shores of the B. of Bengal. 
Ruins of extraordinary va.stiMiss and 
architectural elaboration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention si nee 
M. MoiihoPs visit in iwrit); though 
they had been menli(Ujetl by Kith 
century missionaries, and some of the 
building.H when standing in splendour 
were d«*scribed by a (.’binese visitor at 
the end of the 13th eeutiny. The. 
Camboj.ins proper eiill themselves 
Khmer, a name wliicli seems to hav.^ 
given ri.se to singular eonfusions (see 
COMAR). The gum Gamboge {Cam- 
bodiain in tlie early re orris [ lUrdwood, 
Hep, on (Hd Rec., 271) so familiar in 
u.se, rlerives its imrne from tliis country, 
the chief .souree of supply. 

c. 1161. — “. . . although . . . bocausn 
the belief of the people of Iblmlnya (Pegu) 
was the .same as that of the IbiiiiUia believ- 
ing men of Ceylon. . . . Paraknima the 
king was living in ])cace with the king of 
Rlmitnya— yet the ruler of Kitin.lnya . . . 
f^sook the old custom of providing main- 
tenance for the ambfissadors . . . saying : 
* These messengers are .sent to go to Kun- 
boja,’ and so plundered all their goods and 
put them ill prison in the Malaya country. 
. . . Soon after thi.s ho seized some royal 
virgins sent by the King of Ceylon to the 
King of KAmDOja. . . ."— Plxt. from Cey- 
fon^se Anuafa, by T. lihya Davids, in 
J.A.S.D. xli. Pt. i. p. 198. 

1295. — “Le pays do Tchin-la. . . I.ios 

S ens du nays lo nomrnent Kan-pbou-tchi. 

ous la dynostie actuolle, les livres sacr6s 
des Tibdtaiiu nomment ce pays Kan-pbou- 
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tdiL . . — Ohitute Aeeouni ^ Chinla. in 
Ahd BiMMoat, Nim«. MU. i. 100. 

o. 1636.^“ PlMsing from Siam towardi 
China by the ooast we find the kingdom 
of Oamhaia (read Gamboia) ... the people 
are great warriors . . . and the country of 
Cunboia abounds in all sorts of Tiotu^ 
... in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . Sowi* 
mane de* Regni, in /biynurio, i. f. 336. 

1552. — **And the next State adioining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
in the regions of China. . . — Aarrm, 
Dec. I. livi iz. cap. 1. 

1572.— 

'* V6s, paste por Camboja Meoom rio, 

Que capitflo das agues se interpreta. . . 

CamJBett z. 127. 

[1616.— “22 caties camboja (gamboge).” 
—/'biter, LeUerMt iv. 188.] 

OAMEEZB, fl. This word {hamlt) 
is used in colloquial H. and I'amil 
for *a shirt.’ It comes from the Port. 
camua. But that word is directly 
from the Arab /amif, *a tunic.* Was 
St. Jerome’s I^atm word an earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word 7 probably the latter ; [so 
N.KD. av. Ca-nise]. The Mod. Greek 
Diet, of Sophocles has sa/ti<noK. Gamaa 
i.s, according to the Slang Dictionary^ 
used in the cant of English thieves ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into * commission.* 

c. 400. — “Solent niilitantos habere lineas 
<]uas Camisias vocant, sic aptas membris et 
adstrictos corporibus, ut oxpediti sint vel 
ad cursum, vel ad praelia . . . (juocumque 
necessitas trazerit.”— iSra'. Ntertniymi Epist. 
(Ixiv.) ad Fahiolamf § 11. 

1404. — “And to the said Ruy Gonzalez bo 
gave a big horse, an ambler, tor they prize 
a horse that ambles, furnished with .saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides ho gave him n camisa 
and an umbrella” (see SOMBB^O).— 
C/avfjot § Izxxix. ; Marlham^ 100. 

1464. — “to William and Richard my sons, 
all my fair camises. . . .” — Will of liichaid 
EtrotUf of Nownham, Devon. 

1498.— “That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would be worth 300 iy/i, was 
given here for 2 /anoint^ which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 though 
the value of 30 reis is in that country no 
small matter .” — lioteiro de V. da Gama, 77. 

1.573. — “The richest of all (the shoi^s in 
Fez) ore where they sell eamiaas. . . 
Marmol. Desc. Oenerai de Africa, Pt. I. 
Bk. in. f. 87v. 

OAMP, 8. In the Madras Presi- 
dency [as well as in N. India] an 


official not at his headquarters is 
I always addressed as • * in Comp.’ 

OAMPHOB, s. There are three 
camphors : — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dnjobalanops aromatica. 

b. The camphor uf China and Japan, 
from Cinnamonmm CavipJiora. (Tnese 
are the two chief Ciimphors of com- 
merce ; the first imniunsely exceeding 
the second in market value : see Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) 

c. The camphor of Blumea bcUtami- 
fern, D.C., produced and ii.sed in China 
under the name of ngai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as b, 1 ; c, 10 ; a, 80. 

The first Western mention of this 
drug, as was pointed out liy Messrs 
Hanlmry and Fliickij^er, occurs in the 
Greek medical writer Aetius (see 
below), but it proWbly came through 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the pi, 
or / of the Arab kdffir, representing 
j the Skt. karpura. It has Wen sug- 
I ^ted that the word was originally 
Javanese, in which language kdpdr 
appears to mean both ’lime’ and 
‘ camphor.’ 

Moodeen Sheriff says that kdfdr is 
used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘amber.’ Tdhashtr (see TABASHEEB), 
is, according U) the .same writer, called 
hdns-hlfiir ‘ l>amboo - camphor * ; and 
rasdedfur (mercury-ciinipnor) is an 
impure sulichloride of mercury. Ac- 
cording to the sjime authority, the 
I varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India are— 1. kd^r- 
i-itai§urt, which is in Tamil called 
pach*ch!ai (i.e. crude karuppuramy 2. 
SUrati kdfnr; 3. chlni; 4. hatai (from 
the Batta country?). The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originatix^ 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. The name is unquestionably 
f(in§iiri, which carelessness as to ]x>ints 
has converted into JtMsilri (as above, 
and in Blochmann*s Ain, i. 79). The 
camphor alfang&ri is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a place called Pans&r 
in Sumatra, ])erhai>s the same as Barus, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batutas 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a can& mling the joints 
between knot and knot, may m ex- 
plained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
* eatable camphor* {da mangiare\ be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. akanfor and canfora^ 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafiira^ and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer {Oosterl. 47). 


oountiy. We have sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use." — 
Letter efTippoo^ KirkptUriek^ p. 281. 

1876.— 

'* Camphor, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
tion 11b. 80 XB. 

Refined cake ... 1 cwt. 65 rs." 
TaMt of Oiutonu Dutire on Imports into 
Br. India vp to 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatran 
camphor ; the second at of the price is 
China camphor. 

CAMPOO, s. H. kampii^ corr. of 
the English ^carnp,* or more properly 
of the Port, '‘campo' It is used for 
*a camp,’ but formerly \va.s specificullY 
applied to the partially disciplined 
brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta ser\ice. 


c. A.D. 640.— “Ilygromyri cfifectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobalsami hb. i., spicsenardi, 
folij aingu. unc. iiii. carpobalaami, arna 
bonis, amomi, li^ni aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
mastichae, raoschi, sing, scrup. vi. quod 
si etift caphiura non doerit ex ea unc. ij 
adjiciio. . . — Aetii Amidctii^ Librorum 
ZV1. Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitata donati, 
Basil, MDXXXv., Liv. zvi. cap. czx. 

c. 940. — *' These (islands called al-Ramln) 
abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of Kansur, famous for its camphor. 

. . ." — Mof adlt i. 338. The same work at 
iii. 49, refers back to this pu.ssage ns **the 
country of ManftHrah," Probably Mas’udi 
wrote correctly t'an^Hrak. 

1298. — “In this kingdom of F'-wwitr grows 
the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fera Fansun.'’ — Marco Polo^ bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506. — . . o de 1i (Tenasserim) vien 

povere, canella . . . camfora da manzar c 
de quella noti ae majua . . , tioth 

camphor to cat and not to cat, or Sumotra 
and China camphor).— /.(fo/uirtio (7a' Massrr. 


[1525.— Mr. Whitoway notes that Onstan- 
heda (bk. vi. ch. ci. p. 217) end Itarros 
(iii. 10, 3) speak of a ward of Malacca a.s 
Campu China; and de Kredi.a (lt>13) calls 
it Campon Ckinay which may .supply a 
link between Campoo and Kampnmj. (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803. — “ Begum Sumroo’s Campoo has 
come up the ghauts, and I am afraid . . . 
joined Scindiah yo.stenlay. Two de.serters 
. . . declared that Pohl man’s Campoo wa.s 
following it .” — WrUingUaiy ii. 2G4. 

1883. — “ . . . its unhappy ijlairs-s wore 
.swept over, thi.s way ami that. l)y the 
j o.'iTalry of rival MahratUi i>o\vors, M<.g\il :md 
' Uohilli horsemen, or campos and 

i * (battalions) under Kuroi»caii adventurers. 
...” -Qiiartcrfif lieriew, April, p. 21*4. 

' CANARA, n.]\ Pn)I)erly Ktinmula. 

! This name ha.s lung bci?u givi ii to that 
i part of the West coast wliu.b lies below 
j the Gbauts, from Mt. Dcly nuillnvani 
i to the Goa lenilorv ; and now lo the 


c. 1.590.— “'Fhe Camphor tree is a large 
tree growing in -the ghauts of IlindosUn 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and 
upwards may rest in the .sh.ade of a single 
tree. ... Of the varioii-S kinds of raniphor 
the best is called Jiihdhi or . . . 

In some iKioks camphor in its natural .sbite 
is called . . . Bhimsini .” — .ilu, Blvchmumi 
ed. i. 78-9. [Bhims'ini is more properly 
bhitnsenly .and take.s its name from the (lemi- 
god Bhiin.sen, second son of I'andii.] 

1623. — “In this shipp wo have laden a 
small pnrcell of campbiro of Barintw, Iwing 
in all •iO ratis." ~ Hatarian Leltfr^ pubd. in 
L'oeks's Jyixini^ ii. 343. 

1726. — “The Persians name the Camphor of 
Barns, anrl also of Borneo to this <]ay &aflir 
Can/uriy as it also appears in the printed 
text of Avicenna . . . and notes 

that in some MSS. of the author is found 
Kato Fanaurl. . . ra/eiirt>, iv 
1786.— “The Camphor Tree ha.s been re- 
cently discovered in tnis part of the Sircar’s 


two Ihiti.^li di.slrict.s roustitutfl (»ut 
of that tract, viz. N. aiirl S. Caiiara. 
This .'ippiopriatioii of tlie uaiiu*, iiow- 
nver, appears to be of Euroj-can «)ngiu. 
The n.^mc, prob-ablv lueaniug ‘ Id.-u-.k 
couimy ’ [Dravid. il-ur, ‘ bl.ick,’ iniduy 
‘country J, from the black cotton .soil 
prevailing tliere, wa.s pro]>erly .synony- 
mous with Kartidiaka (.see CARNATIC), 
and appare^itly a corruption of that 
word. Our rjuotations .show that 
throughout the .si.Kteeiith century the 
term w'as applie'l to the country above 
the Ghaut. s, .<t)imitime.s to the wliole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BIBNAOAB). Gradually, and pro- 
laibly owing to local application at 
Goa, where the natives seem lo have 
lieen from the first known to the 
Portuguese os Oanariji, a term which 
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in the old Portugese works means 
the Konkani people and language of 
Qoa, the name became appropriated 
to the low country on the coast 
between Qoa and Malabar, which was 
subject to the kingdom in question, 
much in the same wav that the name 
CamaHe came at a later date to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 
Peninsula. 

The Kanara or Canarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (see 
CaUwell, IrUrod. p. 33). It is only one 
of several languam spoken in the 
British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kiindapur. Tulu is the chief language 
in the Southern District. 
occufs in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century. 

1516. — “Beyond this river commences the 
Kingdom of Narsinga, which contains five 
very laige provinces, each with a langui^e 
of its own. The ffrst, which stretches along 
the coast to Malabar, is Tulinate (t.c. Tufit- 
nddtt, or the modem district of S. Canara) ; 
another lies in the interior . . . ; another 
has the name of Telinga, which confines with 
the Kingdoni of Orisa ; another is Canazi, 
in which is the great city of Bisnaga ; and 
then the Kingdom of Charamendel, the lan- 
guage of which is Tamul.**— Barftosa. This 
pass^a is. exceedingly corrupt and the 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up 
from three — viz. Stanley’s English, from a 
Sp. MS., Hak. Soc. p. 79; the Portuguese 
of the Lisbon Academy, p. 291 ; and 
Ramusio's Italian (i. f. 2994;). 

o. 1636. — “The last Kingdom of the First 
India is called the Province Ganaiim ; it is 
bordered on one side by the Kingdom of 
Qoa and by Aniadiva, and on the other 
side by Middle India or Malabar. In the 
interior is the King of Narsinga, who is 
chief of this country. The speech of those 
of Cawarlm is different from that of the 
Kingdoni of Becan and of Goa.”— Portu- 
guese Sumviary of Eattem Kingdom^ in 
RawHtiOt i. f. Siw. 

1662.— “The third province is called Ca- 
nard, also in the interior. . . .” — Cattanheda^ 
ii. 60. 

And as applied to the language : — 

“The language of the Gentoos is Ca- 
nard.”— /bM. 78. 

1562.— “The whole coast that wo speak 
of hack to the Ghaut {QaU) mountain range 
. . . they call Concan, and the people pro- 
perly Concanese ^ongueHij$), thoi:^h our 
people call them Oanania {Canartjt). . . . 
Ana as from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of the Deoan all that strip is called 
Conoan, eo from the Ohaute to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


stretch of 46 lesgues of which we have 
spoken [north of Blount Dely] which belongs 
to the same OaTuu^ the strip which stretches 
to Capo Comorin is called Malabar.” — Borrot, 
Dec. li liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1562.—“. . . The Kingdom of Canard, 
which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of Chaul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the interior r^on east of the 
Ohats) ... and which in the oast marches 
with the kii^dom of Orisa ; and the Oentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canard were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnaga.”— /bid. Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 2. 

1572.— 

“ Aqui se enxerga Id do mar unduso 

Hum monte alto, que corre longamonte 

Servindo ao Malabar de forte muro. 

Com que do Canard vive seguro.” 

Camdes, vii. 21. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Here seen yonside where wavy waters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the murmur- 
ing main 

serving tho Malabar for mighty mure, 

who thus from him of Canard dwells 
secure." 

1698. — “Tho land itselfo is called Decan, 
and also Canara.”— /.iaarboem, 49; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 169]. 

1614. — “Its proper name is Charnathaca^ 
which from corruption to corruption has 
como to bo callodf Canara.” — CoiUOf Dec. 
VI. liv. V. cap. 6. 

In the following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sively, to the territory which we now 
call Canara : — 

1615. — “Canara. Thence to the King- 
dome of the Cannarins, which is but a 
little one, and 5 dayes journey from 
Damant. They are tall of stature, idle, 
for the most |>art, and therefore the greater 
theeves.” — Dr. Monfart^ p. 23. 

1623.— “Having found a good oppor- 
tunity, such os 1 desired, of getting out 
of and penetrating further into India, 
that is more to the south, to Canara. ...” 
F. de/ia Vii//e, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 168]. 

1672. — “The strip of land Canara, the 
inhabitants of which are called Canaiins, 
is fruitful in rice and other food-stuflTs.”-^ 
Batdaeus, 96. There is a good map in this 
work, which shows ‘Canara* in the modem 
acceptation. 

\^72. —**De»eriptum q/ Canara and Jounieij 
to Goa . — This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, all plain country near the sea, 
and eten among the mountains all peopled.” 
— F. Vincenzo Maria^ 420. Here the title 
seems used in the modem sense, but the 
same writer applies Canara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. -“ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came on board.”— /Vyrr (margin), p. 67. 

1720.— “The Kingdom Canara (under 
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which Onor, Batticala, and Oaroopa ara 
dependent) oompriees all the weetern landa 
lying between Walkan (AVnAaal) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries. '* — 
VeJentIjn, v. 2. 

1727.— ** The county of Canan is gener> 
ally governed by a Lndv, who keeps her 
iV>urt at a Town called huydonr^ two Days 
journey from the Sea." — A. Hamilton^ i. 280. 

OANABIK, n.T>. Tliia name is ap- 
plied in Home of tne (quotations under 
Oanara to the people of the district 
now 80 called by us. But the Portu- 
guese applied it to the (/TonJbantlj^ople 
of Qoa and their languam. Tims a 
Konkani grammar, originally pre]>ared | 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas | 
EstevAo (Stephens, an Engli.shman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da Lingoa Oanazin. (See A. 
B(urnell) in Ind. ArUiq. ii. 98). 

[1823.— '*Canareen, an appellation given 
to the Creole Portuguese of Ooa and their 
other Indian settlements." — Oieen^ AVimi- 
191.] 

OANAUT, GONAUT, 00N> 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. Jfnndt^ the 
sidcf wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See BUBBAPUBDA] 

[1616.— High oannattM of a coarse 
stuiT made like arras ." — Sir 7*. Roe. Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 825.] 

„ “ The King's Tents are red, reared 

on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a largo CompasM, 
encircled with Canata (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upright about nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldien." 
— Terry, in Piuxhae, ii. 1481. 

0 . 1660.— ** And (what is hard enough to 
believe in IndoUaa^ where the Grandees 
eepeoially are so jealous . . .) 1 was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Dara), that 
the cords of the Kanatoa . . . which en- 
closed them (for they had not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the wheels 
of my chariot."— Bc/viicr, E. T. 29; [ed. 
Coiutablf, 89]. 

1792. — “They passed close to Tippoo's 
tents : the caaaui (misprinted caiurai) was 
standing, but the green tent had been 
removed."— T. Munro, in Life, hi. 73. 

1793. — “The canant of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful soa-green colour." — 
IHrom, 230. 

[c. 1798.— “On passing a skreen of Indian 
eonnaiiurhtfl, we proceeded to the front 
of the TusbMh Khanah."— /fn.’, iv. 
444.] 

1817. — “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauta."- ii. 201. 

1826.— Heber writes oomiailt.— Orig. od. 
ii. 257. 


[1838.-r“The khmuU (the space be- 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents)." — Afiu Kden, Up the Country 
ii. 63.] 

OANDAHAB, n.p. Kandahdr. 
The application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
object of so mu<m pol iticaf interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 11th 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country about Pesh&war, as tne 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gand~ 
hdra, and the GandarUia of Strabo. 
Sonic think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gandhara carrying 
with them tlie bemng-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir H. Kawlinsoii to be 
identical with a large sacred vessel of 
atone preserved in a nioscque of Canda- 
har. Others think that Candaliar 
I may represent Alexandropolie in Ara- 
chosia. We find a third application of 
the name (c) in Ibn Batuta, as well 
I as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former jiort on tlie east shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, Qhandhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. — 1552.— “Thoce who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Honi^m (Khomian), 
from Bohdm, and all the Western Kegiona, 
travel to the citv which the natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by which the Persians call 
Alexander. . . .” — Rtirror, IV. vi. 1. 

1664.—“ All these grout preparations give 
us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Kiicitnnire, wo be not led to be- 
siege that important city of BAndahar, 
which is the Frontier to Porsia, Indostan, 
and Usliock, and the Gapital of an excellent 
Country. "—Reynier, E. T., p. 113; [ed. 
Constubte, 352]. 

1671.- 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 

And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . ." 

Pamdiee Regained, iii. 316 aeqq. 

b. — c. 1030.—" . . . thence to the river 

Chandraha (Chindb) 12 (parasangs) ; thence 
to Jailam on the West of the Hityat (or 
Hydnspes) 18 ; thence to Waihind, capital 
of yawHalidr ... 20 ; thencc to Parshawar 
14.’. . — Al-Dir^ni, in Rlliot, i. 63 (cor- 

rected). 

C.— «. 1343.— “From Kinbfiya (Ombay) 
we went to the town of Kawi {Kdnvi, opo. 
Cambay), on an estuary where the tide 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandahir, 
a considerable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on an estuary from the eea." 
— i5n Batuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1516.--**FiirllMr oa . . 
pliioiL In th« month of a muJl liTor, whidh 
tt onllod OvMDdnri. . . . And it is a Tory 
good town, a mapo rt /*— Bortoia, 64. 

1814. — "Onadbari oightoen milat from 
the Welle, ie pleeaantly eituated on the banka 
of a liTer ; and aplaoe of oonriderable trade ; 
being a great tnoroughfare from the eea 
ooeat to Ae Oaut mountains.”— /V>r4e«, Or. 
ireia.i.2Q6;[2nded. i. 116]. 


OANDABEEK. s. In Malay, to 
which langiiaM the word apparently 
belongs, mn&r%. A term formerly 
appliM to the hundredth of the Chinese 
ounce or weight, commonly called by 
the Malay name tdhU (see TA£L> 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus : — 

1 OeUtae is nenreet 16 Tout 
1 Teen (Tbie?) is 10 Afois 
1 Jtfatf in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Qnaadresn is 10 Ca$h 
7SS Coeh make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1554. — “In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, Ac., the co/e, contains 20 Coe/s, 
each tael 16 tnasrs, each mas 20 onm> 
duryns; also 1 paual 4 mazes, each max 
4 Mange; each cupong 5 eumdiuryns.” — 
Ji.'AWnef, 80 . 

1615. — “We bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kinges master carpenter ; 
cost 2 mas 6 condnaa per peece.’*— Cbcis, 


(1) OAKDY, n.p. A town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, ^vhich became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and wa.<! adopted as the native capital 
about 1692. Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Maha nuvera^ * great city.* The 
name aeem.s to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
whicn may be illustrated by the quota- 
tion from Valentijn. 

c. 1530. — “And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
Candia, a certain Friar Pbscoal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for them to dwell in.” — 
CoNfu, Dee. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

^ 1552 — “ . . . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this* circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Caads.” 
— Barnu, Deo. 111. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1646.—“ Now then as soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Candi he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanden 
•hould be distributed throughout his coun- 


try among the neasaate, and in the City.” 
~~J, J. Saar^i Xb^Akrige Kriege-DUndt Vf, 

1681.— “The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Ckridvuut probaUy 
from Coade, which in the Chingulayi Lan- 
guage signifies Hilh, for among them {6- is 
sitnated, but by the Inhabitants ciUled 
Hingedaanl’ntnre^ as much as to way 'Hie 
City of uie Chin^hty people,' and ifuNsetir, 
signifying the *^iof or Royal City."’— A. 
KnoXt p. 6. 

1726.—“ Candi, otherwise Candia, or 
named in Cingalees Conde Ouda, t.e. the 
high mountain country.” — Valentijn{Ceylan), 


(2) OANDT, a A weiglit used in S. 
India, which may be stat^ roughly at 
about 600 IKs., but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It correfqiouds broadly 
with the Arabian ‘Maha.r (q.v.), and was 
generally equivalent to ^ ManndB, 
varying therefore with the maund. 
The word is Mahr. and Tel. Itkandi^ 
written in Tam. and Mai. ka^iy or 
Mai. hantiy [and comes from the Skt. 
Duiridy ‘ to divide.* A Candy of land 
is supposed to be os much as will pro- 
duce a candy of grain, approximately 
75 acres]. The Portuguese write the 
woi*d eandU. 

1563."- “A caadil which amounts to 522 
pounds " (armteiV). — Gareiay f . 55. 

1598. — “One candiel (v.l. cundtil) is little 
more or leas than 14 bushels, wherewith 
thw measure Rice, Come, and all graine.” 
— LintehoUny 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i. *245]. 

1618. — “The Candee at this place (Bate- 
cala) containotli neere 500 (>ounds." — IK. 
Hore, in PurchaWy i. 657. 

1710.— “They advised that they have 
supplied Habib Khan with ten can^ of 
country gunpowder.” — In WKttltry ii. 1^. 

c. 1760.— Groee gives the Bimibay candy as 
20 maunds of *28 lbs. each=560 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37] lbs.=746| 
lbs. ; the Anjengo ditto 560 lbs. ; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandol ditto at 500 
lbs. Ac. 

(3) OANDT (SUGAB'). This name 
of crystal! i7.ed sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. kand 
(P. also ahakar kandj Sp. aziicar candey 
It. candi and zucchero candito; Fr. mere 
candi) is of Indian origin. There is a 
Skt. i-oot khaiidy ‘to break,' whence 
khandoy * broken,* also applied in 
variou.s compounds to ginnulated and 
candied sugar. But there is also Tam. 
kar-kan^Kola-kanday Mai. kandiy kal- 
kandiy ’ ana kalkaniuy which ma^have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhap.s 
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ita orinnal, from a Dravidian words= 
Mump? [The Dra\idian terms mean 
‘ stone-piece?] 

A German writer, long within last 
century (as we learn from Mahii, (Uioted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Candia, ** because must of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island ” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
w'iseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the book of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
(see Introduction to Marco Polo^ 2iid 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1343. — “A centin.ijo si vondo gien- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incenso, indiico . . . 
verzino scoreuto, ziicchero . . . xucchero 
candi . . . porcellune . . . costo . . ." — 
Prgolotti, p. l34. 

1461. — . . Uii amjLXjletto di halsamo. 
Teriaca hosaoletti 15. Zuccheri Moccari ('<) 
(lanni 4‘J. Zuccheri canditi, .scat tola 5. 

. . — List of Presents from Sultan of Egi/pt 

to thf Doqe. '(Sec under BENJAMIN.) 

c. 1596.—“ White sugar candy (kandX 
stifed) ... 6^ dams per ser."—Ain, i. 63. 

1627.— “^ngar Candle, or Stone Sugar.” 
— Minshew^ 2nd od. .s.v. 

1727.— “The Trade they have to China i.s 
divided l)etween them and S>irat . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consi-sts 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy, Allom, and some 
Drugs . . . arc all for the Surtii Markot.” — 
A. ilamilton, i. 371. 

CANGUE, s, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, ii.sed in 
China as a jpinii.shment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells W illiams s;iy.s, as a kind of j 
censure, carrying no di.sgrace ; strange 
as that seems to u.*?, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weiglis up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the .^‘honlders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night (6't7e5, [and 
see Gray, China^ i. 5.5 &eqq.]). 

The Cangue wn.s introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and i.s first 
mentioned under a.d. 461. In the 
Kwang-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.D. 1009) it is called kawjgiai 
(modern mandarin hiang-hiai\ i.e. 
‘Neck-fetter.’ From this old form 
jirobably the Anamites have derived 
their word for it, yony, and the 


Cantonese k’aTiy-iba, ‘ to wear the 
Cangue,* a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these mtter 
forms, and associated it with their ow'n 
eanya, * an ox-voke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying biiraens.’ [Tiiis view is re- 
jected by the N.E.D. on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word is re- 
garded a.s derived from the Port, form 
given above. In reply to an enquiry, 
Yh-of. Giles writes : “ ! am entirely of 
opinion that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pintrj and other enrly writers 
on China, ivho do not give it a name. 

Something of t}u.s kind w'a.s in use 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in P. doshaka {bilignum). And this 
wonl i.s applied to the Chinese cangitc 
in one of our quotations. Do&luika, 
however, is explained in tlie lexicon 
Burhdn-i-Kdti a.s ‘a piece of timber 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ {Qvntremhe, in Not. ei 
Extr. xiv. 17‘2, 173). 

1420. — “. . . nuLflc the {iTiilwcswirforH como 
•forwanl side hy f-iilc with ccrhiin prisoners. 

. . . of these h:(d a doshdhi on their 

necks.” — S/iah /tidh’.-i Misslun to China, in 
Cathay, p. cciv. 

(1.52.5. -Cnstanheda (Hk. VI. oh. 71. p. 154) 
5penk.sof w'oriien who hful come fri»m lV>rtugal 
ill the without leave, heing tied uji in 

a caga and whipped.) 

c. 1510.---“ . . . Ordered iis tfi l>o put in a 
horrid pri.sfin with fetters on our feet, man- 
acles on our h.ands, ami odfars on our necks. 

. . — F. JA. l*inlo, (orig.)eh. Ixxxiv. 

15.S.5. A 1-0 they dot* lay on them a eer- 
tainc covering of tindu;r, wherein rernaincth 
no more sikico of hollownesse than thoir 
UKlie.M doth in.-tkc : thus they Jire vsod that 
are condemned to death.' .l/«/ir/eza (tr. by 
Parke, 1599), link. Soc. i. 117-118. 

1696.- “ Ho \v:,.s iinpris^mecl, congoed, 
tormented, but making friend.s with his 
Money . . . cleared, and made Under- 
Cu.stoiner. . . — Zlow’/zcr'* ./owma/ nt Cochin 

Chinn, in Dalrymple, Or. Rrp, i. 81. 

[1705. — “All the jicoplo were under con- 
finement in .separate houses and also in con- 
gasi” — Hedges, J)iary, Hak. Soc. ii. cccxl.) 

,, “I desir’d several Times to wait 
upon the Govemour ; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Go^s, that 
came frr>m Ptdo Condore, and weighing the 
Money, which was found to amount to 21,300 
Tale. At last upon the 28th, 1 was obliged 
to apj^r as a Criminal in Congaa, before 
the Govemour and hie Graim Council, 
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atiendod with all the Slaves in the GongM. 

— Letter from Mr, Jama Coayngham^ sur- 
vivor of the Pulo Condore massacre, in 
iMckMTy p. 03. Lrxskyor adds: under- 

stood the CongaA to be Thunibolts " (p. 95). 

1727. — *‘With his neck in the cOBgoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bamboos.** 
— A. Hamilton^ ii. 175. 

1779. — *' Aussitdt on les mit tous trois on 
prison, des chainos aux pieds, une CUIgae 
au cou. '* — LUtres Kdif, xxv. -127. 

1797. — “The punishment of the c/ta, usually 
called by Kuropeans the cangue, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes.” — Staunton, Em- 
hassy, &c., ii. 492. 

1878. — “. . . frapper .snr le.s joues a Taide 
d’une petite lame do cuir ; e’est, je crois, la 
eeule correction inflif^do aux femmes, car je 
n’en ai jamais vu.aucune porter la cangne.” 
— lAon Rowset, A Trawrs la Chins, 124. 

GANHAMEIBA, GONIMEBE, 
[GOONIMODE], n.p. Kanyimedu for 
ICunimedu, Tam. A:wm, ‘humped/ mmu^ 

‘ mound ’ ] ; a place on the Coromandel 
coast, which was formerly the site of 
European factories (1682-1698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, alxmt 13 in. 
N. of the former. 

1501. — In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
C. Verde to Ix^renzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the coa.st, before 
Mailenur, “Conimal.”— In RahlAH-Roni, 
IntnHi. to II AfUione., p. liii. 

1561. — “On this coast there is a place 
called Canhameira, where there are so 
many doer and wiM cattle that if a mai^ 
wants to buy 500 deor-skins, within eight 
day.s the blacks of the place will give him 
delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two or throe skins for a fannm.” — Correa, ii. 
772. 

1680. — “It is resolved to apply to the 
Soobidar of Sovageo's Country of Chengy for 
a Cowlo to settle facttirios at C*oorabix>r (?) 
and Coonemerro, and also at Portxi Novo, if 
desired.!' — Ft. St. (ieo. Consns., 7th Jan., in 
JYote.i and Exts., No. iii. p. 44. 

[1689.--“ Wt! therefore conclude it more 
safe and expedient that the Chief of Conimere 
... do go and visit Rama Rjija." — In Wheeler, 
Early liec., p. 97.] 

1727.— “Connymoro or Conjomear is the 
next Place, where the Enjflish had a Factory 
many Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
St. David, it was broken up. . . . At present 
its name is hardly seen in tne Map of Trade.” 
— A, Hamilton, i. 357. 

1753.— “De Pondicheri, h Madras, laedto 
court en g^ntfral nord-nord-ost quelques 
degrtfs est. Le premier endroit de remai^ue 
eat Congl-iiiedu, vulgairementdit Concilia:, 
k quatre lieuea mannes plus quo moms de 
Pondicheri.'* — D’AnvUte, p. 123. 


GANNANOBE, n.p. A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famoui^ 
in the early Portuguese history, and 
which still is the chief British military 
.station on that coast, with a Eurojicaii 
regiment. The name is KaniiUr or 
Kannanur, ‘ Kri.shna’s Town.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Mai. kannu, ‘eye,’ 
nr, ‘ village/ i.e. ‘beautiful village.*] 

0.1506.—“ In Cananor il suo Re si ^ 
xontil, e qui nusce rx. {i.e. zemari, ‘ ginger ') ; 
ma li zz. riochi o non cu^i boni come quclli 
de Colcut.'* — IsoivarduCa' Masser, in Archixrio 
Storieo Ital., Append. 

1510. — “Canonor is a fine and largo city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . . This Canonor is a ix)rt 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.” — Varthenva, 123. 

1572.- 

“ Chamard o Samorim mais genie nova 

***** 

Fara quo todo o Nayre em fini sc mova 

Que ciitrc Calocut jaz, e Cananor.” 

Cain/ies, x. 14. 

By Burton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

* « * « * 

lo ! at his bidding every Nayr-raan hies, 

that dwells 'twixt Calecut and Cananor." 

[1611. — “The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor goeth aboard in this boat.” — 
Danvers, Letters, i. 95. J 

GANONGO, s. P. I'dadn-go, i.e. 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (the first part being 
Arab, from Gr. Kavthr). In upper 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a tah^l, or other revenue 
.sul)di\isiou, who receives the reporLs 
of the patwdris, or village registrars. 

1758. — “Add to this that the King's 
Connegoes wore maintained at our expense, 
as well as the (lomastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
wo sent for.” — Letter to Court, Dec. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

1765. — “1 have to struggle with every 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, mutseddiK, congoes (!), Ac., and 
their dependents.” — Letter from F. Sykes, 
in Carracciolis Life of Clive, i. 542. 

GANTEBOY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. part of 
Madras territory It was w'orth 3 rs. 
Properly Kantkiravi hun (or paroda) 
from kanthiravd Rdyd, ‘ the lioii- 
voiced/ [Skt. kaiUha, ‘throat,’ rava, 
‘noise’! who ruled in Mysore from 
1638 to 1659 (a. P. Brown, MS.; [Rice, 
Mysore, i. 803 J. See Dirom^s Narrative, 
p. 279, where the revenues of the 
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territory taken from Tipi>oo in 1792 
are statMl in Ganteray pa^as. 

1790. — “The full collections amounted to 
fire Crores and ninety-two locks of CoatMvy 
pagodas of 3 Rupees each." — Dalr^nilft Oi‘. 
Hep. i. 237. 

1800.— “Accounts are ooromonly kept in 
Canter'mia f*alame, and in on imaginary 
money containing 10 of those, by the Musuf- 
mana called ehnenime [see GHUC&BUMl and 
by the English Coatmy Pagodas. . . — 

Hitrkanan'a Mysore, i. 129. 

GANTOK, ii.p. The great seaport 
of Southern China, the diicf city of 
the Province of Kwang-tuiig, whence 
we take the name, throiigli Uie Portii- 
^ie.se, whose olaer wriU*ra call it 
Vantao. The proper name of the 
city is Kwuwj-vhau-fu. The Chin, 
name K\oiiwj-tung ( s * Broiid Ea.st ’) is 
an elliri.si.s for “ capital of the £. Divi- 
sion of the Province Liantj-Kiixing (or 
‘ Two Broad Realms — (Up. Moule). 

1516. — “So os this went on KornSo PorCs 
arrived from Pscem with his cargo (of 
pepiier), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they were 7 .sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of g(MM] 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with- 
out harming anybody touching at certain 
ports, most of which were .subject to the 
Ring of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. Ferniio 
Peres arrived at the islands of Chinn, and 
when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in the sca.son of 
navigation always cruised alxait, guarding 
the sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the ships. Fornao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and as it 
was late, and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to ^ve their guns ready for 
defence if the Chins desired to tight. Next 
day he mode sail towards the island of 
Veniaga, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Caatio. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without licence from 
the rulers of the city. . . . And 3 leagues 
from tbit island of Veniaga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at the island of 
Veniaga reports to the rulers of Cont&o, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rulers may send orders 
what course to take.”— Correa, li. 524. 


c. 1535.-“ 


queete cose . 


alia China eon li lor giunohi, e a Oamtem, 
eha h Cittk nande. . . de* 

ReoMMo, i. f. 887. 

1685. — “The Chinos do vie in their prcKsI 
nnndatSoD to terme their oitiee with this 
^laUei Fa. that is as nraeh ai to say. oitie, 
as Taymn fn, OtotOB fn, and their townee 


with this syllable, Cheu. "—Afeiufoea, Parice's 
old B. T. (1588) Hak. Soc. i. 24. 

1727.— ** Canton or Quawtung (as the 
Chinese express it) is the next maritime 
Province.” — .1. JiiiHt-Uton, ii. 217. 

GANTONHENT, s. (Pron. Gan- 
toonment, with accent on penult.). This 
Biiglish word has liecoine almost a]>- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is applied to 
military sUitioiis in India, bnilt usually 
on a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or * cantonment.’ 

1783. — “I know not the full meaning of 
the word oantonment, and a camp this 
singular place cannot well be termed ; it 
more resembles a large town, very many 
mileM in circumference. 'Che otbeors* 
bungalos on the lianks of the Tuppue aro 
large and convoniont-,” Ac. — Fut-ben^ Letter 
in Or. Mem. describing the “Bengal Can- 
tonments near Surat.” iv. 239. 

1825. — “The fact, however, U ccrL'iin . . . 
the eaatnnments at Lucknow, nay ( alcutia 
itself, arc .'ibomtnably situated. i have 
he.ard the same of 5fadms ; and now the 
latcly-.settled cantonment of NusHcumhad 
.appears to be us oV>jcctionnl>lc any of 
them ." — JlfheTy cd. 1814, ii. 7. 

1848. — “ Her ladyshi)>, our old acciuaint- 
ance, is os mtich at homo at .Madro.*; ut 
Bnisscl.s- in the cantonment m under tho 
tont.«." — h'ahy ii. ch. 8. 

CAP ASS, s. The cott.oi) jdant and 
cott-on-wool. H. krijxDit, from Skt. 
karpasdy which sc'cms a.s if it inust be 
the origin of xdpxao-or, though the 
latter i.H applied to fla.\. 

1753. — “. . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive tho musters of iTtlS to be a Ht standard 
for judging by them of tho cloth .sent us thi.s 
year, as the copaas or country cotton h.as 
not iMen for thosio two years Mist under nine 
or ten rujjecs. . . — Ff. lF»n. Cons., in 

Lftvg, 40 . 

[1813.— “Guzernt cows are very fond 
the oapauiaia, orcotton-soed.”— Forties, Or. 
Mem. ^d ed. ii. 36.J 

GAPEL, s. Malayal. kappal, *a 
ship.’ This word has been imported 
into Malay, kdpaL, and Javanese. [It 
spears to l)e .still in use on the W. 
CoMt; see Bombay Gazetteer, xiii. (2) 
470.] 

1498.— In the vocabulary of tho language 
of Calicut given in the Hoteiro de V. detfamA 

we have— 

“ATaep/ eap4U.”-p. US. 

1510. — “Some others which are made like 
ours, that la in the bottom, they oall oaptL'* 
^Varthema, 154. 
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OAPELAN, n.p. Tliis is a name 
which was nven bv several I6th> 
century travellers to tne inountaiiis in 
Burma from which the rubies pur- 
chased at Pc^ were said to come; 
the idea of their distance, &c., 1>eing 
very vague. It is not in our power to 
say what name was intended. [It was 
|)erhapB K'tfai-fyen.'\ The real position 
of the ‘ruby-mines’ is 00 or 'TO m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Ball’s Taveniierf 
ii. 99, 406 < 099 .] 

1506. — ** . . . e (jiii ^ uno mrto apprcsm 
uno loco che si chiama Acaplen, dovo H se 
trova molti rubini, 0 spinade, e coie d'ogni 
sorts.” — /jeondixU) di Ca' Affuner, p. 28. 

1510. — **The sole merchandise of these 
poople is jewels, that is, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellsa, which is 
distant from this (Pegu) 30 days* journey.” 
— VarthfnMt 218. 

1516. — '‘Further inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
eouth-east, is .another city of Gentiles . . . 
called Capelon, and all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair of Ava, and 
whi<m ard lietter than those of Ava.” — 
Jtarbom^ 187. 

c. 1535. — “This i^ion of An]unni borders 
on the interior with the groat mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many places 
inhabited by a not very civilised people. 
These carry. musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Anjuam. . . — JSummano de 

JUgHi\ in RamuxiOj i. 334 1 *. 

c. 1660. — “. . . A mountain 12 days 
journey or thereabouts, from Suva towards 
the North-east : the name whereof is 
CapelaiL In this mine are found great 
quantities of Rubies.”— 7arrrs/cr (E. T.) ii. 
143 ; [ed. Balf, ii. 09]. 

Phillip's Mineralogy (according to Col. 
Burney) mentions the locality of the mhy 
ns "the Capelan mountains, sixty miles 
from Pe^ue, a ci^ in Ceylon ! "— (/. As. Soc. 
Jleriffatf Xi. 75). This writer is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. 1850) 
is not much better: “The best ruby sap- 
phires occur in the Capelan mountains, near 
Syrian, a city of Pegu.’* — Afinmefopy, p. 222. 

OAPUOAT, ii.p. The name of a 
place oil the sea near Calicut, men- 
tioned by several old authors, but 
which has now disappeared from the 
iiuips, and probably no longer exists. 
The proper name is uncertain. [It 
is the little port of K&ppatt or Kappat- 
tang^di (Mai. kdval, ‘guard,’ pditt, 
‘ plaoe,^ in the Cooroombranaud Taluka 
of the Malaliar District. (LoMn, Man. 
of Malabar^ i. 73). The Mairat Ohm. 


calls it Cawpand. Also see Gray, 
Pyrard, i. 360.] 

1496. — In the Hoteiro it is called dipua. 
1500. — “This being done the Captain-Major 
(Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with Uie fore- 
sail and mixen, and wont to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to the sikmo 
city of Calecut, and was a haven where 
there was a great loading of vessels, and 
where many ships were moored that were 
all engaged in the trade of (Jalicut. . . .”- - 
Cerrm, T *207. 

1510.—“. . . another place called Capo- 

S ttO, which is also subject to the King of 
lecut. This place has a very beautiful 
palace, built in the ancient style.”— I 'U/-- 
tkema, 133-134. 

1516.— “ Further on . . . is another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is called 
Caimcad. where there are many country- 
lx)m Moors, and much shipping.’ —/farftosu, 
152. 

1562.— “And they seized a great number 
of gmbs and vessels belonging to the jieople 
of Kabkad, and the now port, and Calicut, 
and Funan T/.r. Ronanyl these all being 
subject to the Zamorih.^-^Toh/tU-nf‘MHia- 
hidfm, tr. by HvirlauHtOA^ p. 157. 'file 
want of editing in this last book is deplorable. 

CABACOA, CABACOLLE, KAB- 
KOLLEN, &c., s. Malay kOra-kora or 
kura-kftra, which i.s [either a trans- 
ferred use of the Malay ktira-kilra^ or 
ku-hlray ‘a tortoise,’ alluding, one 
would .supvose, either to the shape or 
pace of tne boat, but perhaps the 
tortoise wa.s named from the boat, 
or the two words are independent ; 
or from the Ar. imrliir, pi. lardkh\ ‘a 
large merchant vessel.’ Scott (s.v. 
Coracara% says : “ In the absence of 
roof to the contrary, we may assume 
ora-kora to be native Malayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. Curi'iica) says that the Ar. 
Jhirn-inra was, among the Arabs, a 
inercliaiit vessel, sometimes of very 
rent size. Crawfurd descriW-s the 
lalay kura-kura^ as ‘a large kind of 
sailing ve.ssel ’ ; but the quotation 
from Jarric show.s it to have been 
tlie Malay galley. Marre {Kata-KaJta 
Afateyoa, 87) says : “The Malay kora- 
kora is a great row-lxiat ; .still in use 
in the Moluccas. Many measure 100 
feet long and 10 wide. Some have as 
many as 90 rowers.” 

c. 1330.— “Wo embarked on the sea at 
lAdhikiya in a big JpurkAtu belonging to 
Genoese people, the master of which was 
Galled Mortalomin."— /5n Batniat ii. 264. 

1840.—“ I took the sea on a mnoli 
belonging to a Tonidan.”— iOuf. iv. 827. 
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1606. — “ The foramoat of these galleys or 
CaimoollM recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.” — Middieton'a 
Voyagt^ E.-2. 

y, . Nave conscens&y quam linguA 

patrih earacora noncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblOgum, ot an^ustum, triromis instar, 
veils siroul et remis iropellitur."— yarnc, 
Tkemu'. ju, i. 192. 

[1613. — "Cnzra-enzTa.'* See quotation 
under ORANKAY.J 

1627. — “ They have Galliea after their 
manner, formea like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen." 
— Pwrchat^ Pilgrimage^ 606. 

1659.—“ They (natives of Ceram, Ac.) 
hawked these dry heads backwards and 
forwards in their korrekoixei as a special 
rarity.’* — Walter SchuUzen'a Oat-hCdiache 
Reiae^ <£r., p. 41. 

1711. — “Les Philippines nomment ces 
batimens caracoaa. (Vest vno esp^ce de 
petite galore h rames et h voiles ." — Lelirea 
Edif. iv. 27. 

1774.—“ A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitt^ with outriggers, having a high arched 
stem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ os guarda- 
<M>stoa." — Forreal^ Voyage to N. OuMua^ 23. 
Forrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 
1869.— “The boat was one of the kind 
led kont'konu quite open, very low, and 
about four tons nurden. It had out-riggers 
of Iminboo, about flve off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more t^n a foot above water, and from the 
great side and top weight, and general 
clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequently 
lost.’’ — WaUace^ Malay ylrcA., ed. 1890, 

p. 266.] 

OASAFFE, s. Dozy shows that 
this word, which in English we use 
for a w'ater-bottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gharaf^ *to 
draw ’ (wrater), through the Sp. garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CABBOT.) 

GABAMBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree (N.O. OxaluUae) called by 
Linn, from this word, AverrKoa caram- 
bola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesworth 
as the BCahratti name ; [another form 


is JearamheUx^ which comes from the 
Skt. karmara given below in the sense 
of * food-appetizer ’]. In Upper India 
the fruit is called kamrangOf kamrakh, 
or khamrak (Skt. karmaroiy karmdra^ 
karmaraka, karmaranga).* (See also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
.should be called by the French comm- 
bolage w'e do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit has a name, Oape- 
Oooseberry, in China which in India 
is u.sed for the Tiparry . — Things 
Chine^e^ 3rd ed. 253.] 

c. 1530.—“ Another fruit is the Kennerik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” Ac. — Etatinc'a 
Baher, 325. 

1563. — “ 0. Antonia, pluck me from thxxt 
tree a^ Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavor, and wo have adopted the 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got act^uainted with them). 

‘M. Hero they are. 

“ R. They are beautiful ; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not very acid. 

“O. 'They are called in Canarin and 
Decan t-amari^ and in Malay halimba . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con- 
serve of these. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved carambola.”— (7arcia, ff. 46i>, 
47. 

1598. — “'There is another fruite called 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (5 really) comers, 
as bigge as a smal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and most vsed to make Con- 
serues. {Rote by Paludanua). The fruite 
which the Malabars and Portingales call 
Carambolas, is in Decan called Camarix, 
in Canar, Camarix and CaraJbeli ; in Malaio, 
Bolumbaf and by the Persians Chamaroeh." 
— Linachoten, 96 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33]. 

1672. — “llie Carambola ... as largo as 
a pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in use." — P. 
VinceTuo Maria, 352. 

1878.—“. . . the oxalic Kamrak.”— /n 
my Indian Garden, 50. 

[1900. — “ — that most curious of fruits, the 
carambola, called by the (Chinese the yoag- 
Vo, or foreign peach, though why this name 
should have brnn selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks like a star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also known as 
the Cave goKMtbnry.'— Ball, Things Chinjtae, 
3rd ed. p. 253.] 

OABAT, 8. Arab itirrdi^ which is 
taken from the Or. xcpdrtor, a bean 
of the Kepartla or carob tree (CercUonia 
rili^va^ h.). This bean, like the Indian 
raft (see BUTTEE) was used asa weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 

*81r J. Hooker observes that the Act that there 
is an acid and a sweet-ftnlted variety (bttsibei) of 
this plant indicates a vary old CttltivaUcm. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pages. 

Under the name of tiliqiui it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again—} of 
an ounce. Hence this curat waa^ 
rir of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the cenUea 
is distinct from the siliqua, and = 
iiUqwu. This we cannot explain, 
but the tili^ua Graeea was the Ktpdnw ; 
and the siltaua as of a solidus is 
the parent oi the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, Diet. 
Ant. 3rd ed. ii. 676.] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century = A of the hywrpera or Greek 
bezant^ which was a deoa^d representa- 
tive of the solidus ; and at Alexandria 
^ of the Arabic dindr, which was a 
purer representative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman uncia signified 
rV of any unit (compare ounce, tne^X 
so to a certain extent carai came to 
signify iV. Dictionaries give Arab. 
Hrrdt as of an ounce.” Of this 
we do not know the evidence. The 
English Cyclopaedia (s.v.) again states 
that “the carat was originally the 
24th part of the marc, or naif-pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came." This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error ; but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as V^th part. Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still used to measure the 
proTOrtionate quality of gold ; pure 
gold being put at 24 caraJts, gold with 
iV alloy at 22 carats, with | alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also Hike Anwit, q.v.) sometimes to 
have oeen used to express a propor- 
tionate sciile in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, quoted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As tK of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3} grains. But 
these carats really run 161^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 34 grs. nearly. This we presume 
was a(K>pted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat was iH of the 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tavernier^ ii. 
447.] 

o. A.D. 636.— “Siliqua vigemma quarts 
pars aolidi ost, ab arboria senuna vooabalum 
tenena. CaraAis obeli pm madia eat ailiquS 
babana unam samia. Hano latinitaa aami- 


obulO Tocat ; Caratas autem Oraece, Latina 
nliqua oomua interpretatur. Obuliia siliquia 
tribua appenditur, habena cavles duos, cafooa 

f uatuor .’^ — Isidori SispaUsMS Opera (ed 
^aria, 1601), p. 224. 


1^. — “The Great Kaan sends his oom- 
missionera to the Province to select four or 
five hundred ... of the most beautiful 


voung women, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoined upon them. The commis- 
sioners . . . assemble all the girls of the 
province, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the purpose. These carefully survey the 
points of each girl. . . . They will then set 
down some as estimated at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, according to 
the sum of the beauties or defects of each. 
And whatever standard the Great Kaan may 
have fixed for those that are to be brought 
to him, whether it be 20 carats or 21, the 
commissioners select the required number 
from those who have attained to that stan- 
dard .” — Marco Polo^ 2nd ed. i, 350-351. 


1673. — “A stone of one Gsiraok is worth 
10/.”— 214. 


CABAVAN, s. P. karwdn; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. tajila 
is more generally used in India. The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century (Litifd). A quota- 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
goods also) dates from the 17tn century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
anjdogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270. — “ Meanwhile the convoy (la 
earavana) from Tortosa . . . armed seven 
vessels in such wise that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside.” — 
Chronicle of Jamtt of Aragon^ tr. by Foster ^ 
1. 379. 

1330.--“ De hac civitate recodens cum 
earavanls et cum quadam societato, ivi 
versus Indiam Superiorem.” — Friar OdoriCy 
in Cathayy Ac., ii. App. iii. 

1384. — “Rimonda che I’avemOj vedemw 
venire una ^randissima carovuut di cammelli 
e di Saracini, che rocavano spezierie delle 
parti d’ India.” — Frescobafdi, 64. 

c. 1420. — “ Is adolescens ab Damasoo Sy- 
rian, ubi mercaturae gratifi erat, perceptA 
prius Arabum linguA, in ooetu mercatorum 
— hi sexoenti erant— quam vnlgo ca r oa n n m 
diennt . . iV. ConH, in Poggiusde Farie- 
taU Fortunae. 

1627. — “ A Cumvia is a convoy of souldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countreys .” — Minshewy 2nd ed. 8.v. 

1674.— “CwavMi or Kanvmn (Fr. cam- 
vane) a Convoy of Souldiers for the safety 
of Menchants that travel by Land. Also 
late oomipUy uaad with us for a kind of 
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Wagon to oarry paaMOgara to and from 
jMSm,"^~Glouagn^hia, ko., bj J. B. 


0ABAVAH8ESAT, s. P. Jnr- 
iMffMortfl ; a 8ei»i (q.v.) for the recep> 
tioa of OaiETUis (q.v.)* 


14M.— And the next day being Tneaday, 
they departed thence and goiitf about 2 
laagnea arrired at a great house Use an Inn, 
they call Carabamaoa (read -sora), 
and here were Chacatays looking alter the 
Aaporar's horaaa."— Cfavub, i zorui. Oomp. 
MMmm, p. 114. 

[1828.^** In the Persian language they call 
theae houses oairaBoaras, which means 
rasting-place for cararans and strangers." 
^TiSrnro, ii. p. 11.] 


1664.—*' I'ay h parler souuent de oe nom de 
ClztMMihani : . . . le ne peuz le nommer 
autrsment en' Francois, sinon m Car- 
bashazm: et oour le s^uoir aonner h en- 
tendre, il fauTt supposer qu'il n*y a point 
dliastellerieo ea pays ou domaine le Turc, 
ne de lieuz pour se loger, sinon dedens celles 
maiaons publiques appellde Carbnohanu 
• . O&ssrsoAMU par P, Bdon, f. 68. 


1664. — " Hie diTcrti in diTersorium publi- 
eom, Oanemnral Turoae rooant . . . ras- 
tnm est aedificium ... in cujus medio 
patat area ponendis saroinia et oamelis." — 
Biis6e^tt, Mpid, i. (p. 85). 


1619.—" ... a great basar, enclosed and 
roofed in, where they sell stuffs, cloths, he. 
with the House of the Mint, and the great 
canTEBMiml, which bears the name of Lola 
Asm (because Inla Beig the Treasurer gires 
aiMUinMses, and does bis businees there) and 
another little onraTaiiMrai, called that of 
the Ohilae or people of Qhilan,"— P. della 
Faffs (from Ispahan), ii. 8; [comp. Hak. 
floe. i. 95]. 

1627.— "At Band Ally ite found a neat 
dux&TBBBmw or Inne . . . built by mens 
ohaiitj, to giro all drill passengers a rest- 
ing plaM grtUU; to keepe them from the in- 
jury of theeres, beasts, weather, ho." — Her- 
Ini p. 124. 


OASAVEL, B. This often occurs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. The 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its ori^n 
with the old British eoraeU; see Uie 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Bluteau, 
nT. The Portugese caravel is de- 
leribed 1^ the latter as a 'round 
Tnmr (i.e. not long and sharp like 
with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 900 tons burthen. The character 
of swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon below) 
has suggested to us whether the wora 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Chdf— Turki JtarOwul, *a scout^ an 
ontposti a vanguaid.’ DoubUess there 


are dilficultiesL [The N.B.D. says 
that it is probably the dim. of Sp. 
earaha.'] Tne wora is found in the 
following pass^^ quoted from' the 
Life of St. Nilus, who died c. 1(X)0, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But the Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1550^ and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified 

**OogiteTit cnim in unnquatme Oslabrine 
region* perfleor* nuTigin. ... Id autero non 
farentaa Rumani civ** . . . aimul imientm 
ao tumultuante* navigia oombuaMrunt et 
*a* qua* CaiaTellae appellantur aocuerunt." 
— In tha Oollootion of Martene and Durand, 
Vi. col. 980. 

o. 688.— " Carabus, pama Mafa ex vimin* 
facta, qua* contoxta crudo oorio g*nu* navi- 
gii praabet."— /ttdbri Mttpal. Ofm. (Phria, 
1601), p. 265. 

14n.— "Bo baing ona day importunad by 
tha aaid Chriatophar, tha Catholic King waa 
paiauadad by him that nothing ahould kaap 
him from making thia azparimant ; and ao 
affaotoal waa this parauaaion that they fitted 
out for him a ahip and two oanTels, with 
which at tha beginning of Aug^t 1492, with 
120 man, aail waa made from Gadaa.” — 
aiory oftiuH. ofOu Wtatem India, by Pietro 
Martire in Rammio, iii. f. 1. 

1606.— "Item traza della Mina d'oro da 
Oinaa ogn anno duoati 120 mila eba vian 
ogni miao do’ cemyelle con ducati 10 mila." 
— Leonardo di Ca' Masaer, p. 30. 

1549. — "Viginti at quinque agiles nauaa, 
quaa et omyelles dicimua, quo genera 
nauium aoli Luaitani utuntur .’* — Damiani 
a Goie, DUneie Oppugnatio, ad. 1602, p. 289. 

1562. — " Ila lAchbrent lea bordtea da leura 
Kenwelles ; omtrent leura vaisaeaux da 
pevillona, et e’evanobrent aur noua ." — Sidi 
Alt, p. 70. 

c. 1615. — "She. may apare me her mixen 
and her bonnata ; 1 am o oervel to her." — 
I Beaum. «9 Ftel., Wit vitkout Money, i. 1. 

1624. — "Sunt etiam navea qua^am nun- 
ciae quaa ad officium oelaritatia appoaita 
axatnictaa aunt (quaa cemelles vocant)." — 
Bacon, Hiet. Ventorum. 

1888. — "The deep-aea fiahing boata called 
Machode ... are eeml built, and now 
generally iron faataned. . . ." — Short Account 
M Bombay Fxtheria, by D. Q. Macdonald, 


OABBOT, s. A large glass bottle 
holding several gallons, ana geuerally 
coverea with wicker-work, well known 
in England, where it is chiefly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
in bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it conies (in the form 
kardba) from Persi^ as Wedgwood 
has pointed out Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his deseription of . the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, ^ivec an exact 
etching of a carboy. Littr6 mentions 
that the late M. Mohl referred canlfe 
to the same original; but see that 
word. KarOba is no doubt connected 
with Ar. Jtirba, *a large leathern milk- 
bottle.* 

1713.— vitrea, alia aunt majora, | 
ampallaMa et oircumducto aciipo tunicata, 
quaa Tocant Karabk . . . VenitiCaraftauna 
apud Titriarios duobus mamudi, raro ca- 
riua.*'— #faamp/ar, Amotn, Kxot, 379. 

1764. — '*! daliTered a present to the 
Governor, conaisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wine.’ — //aaisay, i. 102. 

1800. — ‘*Six rorababs of roae'Water.” — 
iSymes, Emb. toAva^ p. 488. 

1818. — “Carbej of Rosewater. . . — MU- 

bum, a. 330. 

1876. — ‘ ‘ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called 'Kuraba' holding 
about a dozen quarts. " — J/ocyr^or, Journty 
througk Khoreugatif Ac., 1879, i. 37. 

OABCANA, OABCONNA, s. H. 

from P. kiirlehdna^ place where 
business is done * ; a workshop ; a 
departmental establishment such as 
that of the commissariat, or the 
artillery park, in the held. 

1663. — “There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Resides these 
there are many groat Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or places where Handy-crafts- 
raen do work."— Remwr, E. T. 83; led. 
ConatabU, 268]. 

c. 1756. — “In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
(Kiverty . . . but he promised that as soon 
as he should have established his power, 
and had time to regulate his dci^.irtnients 
(Karkhl^tt), the amuuiil should lie naici." 
— Jituaein Ali Khan,, Jliaioni of liifdnr 
Naik, p. 87. ’ ' 

1800. — “ The elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may os well keep him till we 
—Wellington, i. 144. 

1804. — “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed, it should be in regular 
Karkanaa."— /bid. iii. 512. 

OABCOON, s. Mahr. kdrkun, *a 
clerk,* H. — P. kdr-kun, (faciendorum 
factor) or * manager.* 

[o. 1590.— ** In the same way as the kar- 
kun sets down the transactions of the assess- 
ments, the muboddam and the pattodji shall 
keep their respective accounts.”— Ala, tr. 
JarreU, ii. 46. 

[1616.— “Made means to the Corooaa or 
Sciivaiio to help us to the oopia bf the King’s 
lieaiMe.''— #Wsr, AeOert, iil. 122. 


[1616.— “AddickRaia Pongdlo, OonoBcf 
tl^ place.”- iUd. iv. 167.] 

1826.— “My benefactor’s chief ourooott cr 
clerk allowed me to sort out and diieei 
deapatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
^ ••—PaTidurang Hart, 21 ; [ed. 1873, L 

0AAENS,n.p. Burm. Ka-reng^ [a 
word of which the meaning is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean ‘dirty- 
feeders,* or * low-caste people,’ and it 
has been connected with the Kirdta 
tribe (see the question discussed by 
McMahon, The Karens of the Goldtn 
Chtraonese, 43 seqq.)]. A name applied 
to a group of non-Burmese tribes^ 
settled in the forest and hill traeta 
of Pegu and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in the south, 
to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Aiakan to the Sal wen, and 
beyond that river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name jtareng, nor have they one name 
for their own race ; distinguishing, 
among these whom w'e call Karens, 
three tribes, Sgaw, Pwo, and Bghm, 
which differ somewhat in customs 
and traditions, and especially in 
language. “ The results of the lalx>UTS 
among them of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appearance f)f Ming 
almost miraculou.s, and it is not going 
too far to staU* that the ce.s8ation ot 
blood fends, and the peaceable way 
in which the various tribes are li\nng 
. . . and have lived together since they 
came \inder British rule, is far more 
due tt) the influence exercised over 
them by the ini.ssionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
(jrovernment, benefitial as these doubt- 
less have been” {Br. Burma Gazetteer, 
[ii, 226]). The author of this ex- 
cellent work should not, however, 
have admitted the quotation of Dr. 
Mason’s fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s Carajan with 
Karen, which is totally groundless. 

1759. — “There is another people in this 
country called Cariumers, whiter than 
either (Burmans of Peguans), distinguished 
into Buragkmah and Pegu Cariaoners ; they 
live in the loooda, in small Societies, of ton 
or twelve honaea; are not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no fur^er than to 
procure them an annual subsistence. ” — lo 
J^lrymple, Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1799 — “From this reverend father ( V. Bob - 
germono) I received much iisefbl infonw- 
tioa. Ho told mo of a siiigolor doooripMoo 
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9 t p«>d 1« called Caxajaan or CazluiAn, 
that iiuiabit different parte of the country, 
partioalarl^ the western provinoea of Dalla 
and Beseem, seTeral societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, spring a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of reli^on. . . . They are timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers.”— Byrnes, 207. 

a 1819. — '*We must not omit here the 
Oerlan, a good and peaceable people, who 
Uto disperM througn the forests of Pegh, 
in small Tillages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . . . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese.” 
— Scuiffermano, p. 34. 

OABIOAL, n.p. Etymology doubt- 
ful ; Tam. Karauckdl, Twhich is either 
hAMi, * masonry ’ or * tne plant, thorny 
webera* : Jhfl, * channel* (Madrcu Adm. 
Man. ii. 212, Olou. s.v.)]. A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 

OABNATIO, n.p. Karndtaka and- 
KdrudiakOf Skt. adjective forms from 
JKarmfto or Kdrt^ta^ [Tam. kar^ 

* black,* nddu, ‘country*]. This word 
in native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Tele^ ana Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
mpellation of the people speaking 
Canarese and their language {Drav. 
Oram. 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34). The 
Mahommedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and part of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagarak 
called the Karndtaka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymolo^) with the 
Oauaia county older 

Portuguese writers. The Karndtaka 
became extended, especially in ^n- 
naction with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, ana were 
known as Nawabs of toe Karndtaka^ 
to the county below the Qhauts^ on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended . to the country below the 
Western Ohauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term CaimaiK 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less ruestricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re- 
stricted to the western low country, 
term CamaHc is now obsolete. 


o. A. o. 550. — In the Brikat-Sanhiid of VarS- 
hamihin, in the enumeration of peoples apd 
regions of the south, we have in Kern's trans- 
lation (/, R. Am. Jke. N.S. t. 83) Kamatie; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kem, is Ksmata. 

0 . A.D. 1100. — In the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture this name often occurs, e.g. in the 
KatJuuarit^araf or 'Ocean of Rivers of 
Stories,* a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by Somadeva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meanii^ 
to the word as there used. [See refs, in 
Taw%ty^ tr. ii. 651.] 

A.D. 1400. — ^The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
e.g. in one of A.D. 1400. — {RUm. of S. Indian 
t^alaeography^ 2nd ed. pi. zxx.) 

1608. — " In the land of Karn8^ and 
Vidy&nagara was the Ki^ Mahendra.”— 
Taranatna's H. of Buddhirm^ by Schiffner^ 
p. 267. 

0 . 1610. — "The Zemindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and 1fam4tji.1r came up with their 
forces and expelled Sheo Rai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin.'* — FiridUa^ in RUiot^ vi. 549. 

1614. — See quotation from Couto under 

CANAEA. 

[1623.— "His Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queen of Cumat.” — P. della Vallty 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1652. — "Gandicot is one of the strong- 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Camatica. 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 98 ; [ed. Ball, i. 284J. 

c. 1660.-" The R4(s of the Karnitik, 
Mahratta (country), and Telingana, wore 
subiMtto the R4i of Bidar.” — ’ Amal-i-Sdlih, 
in Elliot vii. 126 

1673.— "I received this information from 
the natives, that the Canatiek country 
reaches from Qongvla to the Zamerhins 
Countiy of the Malabarg aloi^ the Sea, 
and inland up to the Popper Mountains of 
Sunda . . . Bedmure, four Days Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.” — Fryer, 162, in 
Letter IV., A Relation of the CanaUck 
Country.— Here he identifies the "Cana- 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

‘ So also the coast of Canara 8eeni.s 
meant in the following : — 

c. 1760. — "Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees. 
. . :*—GroH, i. 232. 

„ "The Carnatic or province of 
Aroot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient 
Caxnatic; for the Nabobs of Aroot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Qondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to the south : the 
sea Dovmds it on the east.”— /M. II. vii. 

1762.— "Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . with 
this *»»»««»— force . . . made an inmursion 
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into the Kamatle Balaghaut .” — HvMein AU 
Khan^ Hutory of Hydur Naik, 148. 

1792.—*'! hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our possessions, both in the Canatie, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to render 
it difficult for any power above the Ohauts 
to invade us .” — Lord Commallu's Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in SeUm-Karr^ ii. 96. 

1826.— “Camp near Chillumbrum (Carna- 
tic), March 2l8t.’* This date of n letter of 
Bp. Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of ^e term in a natural 
way. 

CARNATIC FASHION. See 
under BENIGHTED. 

(1) . CABBACK, n.p. An island 
in the upper part of the Persian Gulf, 
which has l^en more than once in 
British occupation. Properly Kha.ra.lr. 
It is so written in JaubeH's Edrisi 
(i. 364, 372). But Dr. Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as el-Khdrij^ wnich 
would represent old P. Khdrig. 

c. 830.-“KhaTak . . . cette isle qui a un 
farsakh en long ot en large, produit du bl4, 
dos palmiers, et dea vignoa . " — Ibn Khurdddha^ 
in J. As. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1668. — “Partendosi da Basora si passa 
200 miglia di Golfo co'l mare a banda destra 
sino che si giunge nell’ isola di Carid&L ■ . ." 
— C. Ftdenei^ in Ramusio^ iii. 386». 

1727. — “The Islands of Carrlck ly, about 
'West North West, 12 Leagues from Bow- 
chirr .** — A. HainUUm, i. 90. 

1768.— “The Baron . . . immediately 
sailed for the little island of Karec, where 
he safely landed ; having attentively .sur- 
veyed the spot he at that time laid the plan, 
which he afterwards executed with so much 
success.'’ — /«es, 212. 

(2) . CABBACK, s. A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
centui^. The character of the earlier 
carraek cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-shira of the 
Portuguese in the ti^e of the 1 6th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonna^ with 3 or 4 decks. Charnock 
(MarSu Architecture, ii. p. 9) has a 
nlate of a Genoese carrack of 1542. 
He also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1592. It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
carried 32 brass pieces and between 
600 and 700 passenjgers (?) ; was built 
with 7 decks. The word (L. Lat.) 


earram is regarded by Skeat as pro- 
perly corrico, from carriearey It. caricaref 
* to lade, to charge.’ This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. ^ardiah, a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘ fire-ship * ; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. Dozv is 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in Sp. he says) from LardHr, the 
pi. of J^rl^r or kurl^ra (see CABACOA). 
And Ipiri^ra it^lf he thinks may have 
come from carricare^ which already 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’s origin is possibly correct. 
[The N.E.V. refers to caTTa4xi, of 
which the origin is said to be un- 
certain.] Ibn Batuta uses the word 
twice at least for a state bam or 
something of that kind (see (Suhay 
p. 499, and Ibn Bat. ii. 116 ; iv. 289) 
The like use occiirs several times in 
Makrizi (e.g. I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66 ; and 
II. i. 24). Quatrem6re at the place 
first quoted observes that the hardkah 
was not a fire ship in our sense, but 
a vessel with a hign deck from which 
fire could be thrown ; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land. 

1338.—“ . . . after that we embarked at 
'Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea .” — Friar Pom- 
qval, in Cathay^ Ac., 231. 

1383. — “ Eodem tempore venit in magnA 
tempoatate ad Sandevici portum navis quam 
dicunt cazika (mirae) m^nitudinia, plena 
divitfis, quae facile inopiam totius teme 
relevaro potuiaaet, ai incolurum invidia per- 
misisaet. — r. Walsingham, Hist. Anglic.^ 
by JJ. T. Riley, 1864, ii. 83-84. 

1403. — “The prayer beinji^ concluded, and 
the storm atill going on, a light like a candle 
appeared in the cage at the maat-heod of the 
carraca, and another light on the spar that 
they call bowsprit (baupris) which is fixed 
in the forecastle ; and another light like a 
candle in una rora de espinelo (?) over the 
poop, and these lights were aeon by as many 
as were in the camuik, and were called up 
to see them, and they lasted awhile and thra 
disappeared, and all this while the storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to sleep 
except the steersman and certain sailors of 
the watch.” — Clavijo,'% xiii. Comp. Mark- 
ham, p. 13. 

1648. — “De Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillariorum, Tentorum, Pavilionuna, pio 
navihus caracatls, Oaleis et aliis navi- 
bos quibuscumque. . . .” — Act of Edw. 'VI. 
iu Rym/tr, xv. 1/6. 

1662.— “Ils avaient 4 barques, ffrandM 
oomme des karrd^ . . .**—Stidi *Alt, p. 67» 
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1666-68.—“. . . about tho middlo ot thm 
Month of Bamaian, in tho yoor 974, tho 
Inhabitaats of Fnnan and FWlrooah [«.<. 
Fooaay and Pandartwi, q.v.], haTing aulod 
out of tho fonnor of theoo ptm in a deot of 
19 fimba, oapturod a eumooa bolonging to 
tho Fruiuu, which had arriTod from Bengal, 
and which waa laden with rioo and augar . . . 
In tho year 976 another party . . . inadeet 
of 17 grabe . . . made capture off Shaleeat 
(ooo CkALIA.) of a large oarnoca, which had 
aailod fkom C^in, haring on board nearly 

I, 000 Franka. . . roviU-«/-if«jaA*deeN, 
p. 169. 

1696. — “It oomea aa farre abort aa . . . 
a oooko-boato of a Canlek.''— F. JToah, 
Mmm with vou to H'dUen, repr. by 

J. P. Ooltii, p. 72. 7 r ^ 

1618. — “They are made like oanraokiL 
only atrength and atorage.''— Bmaei. A 
Jte., Tki Coxcambt i. 8. 


1616. — “After we had giren her ehaae 
for about 6 honra, her ooloura and bulk 
diaooTered her to be a rery great For- 
tqgal ouraok bound for Qoa.”— Tenw, in 
PwrdWMj [ed. 1777. p. 84). 

1690. — “The harbor at Nangaaaque ia the i 
beet in all Japon, whearo there may be 1000 . 
aealo of ahippe ride landlookt, and the ] 
greateet ahippe or carickoa in the world 
. . . ride bmore the towne within a cable’e 
hMwth of the ahora in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at iMat.*' — Cbelc, LdUr to JBaiapia, ii. 818. 

c. 1620. — “ II fkut attendre Ik dee Pilotee 
du lieu, que lea Gauremenra de Bombaim 
«t de Maraagio ont aoin d'enroyer tout k 
ITieoraL poor oonduire le Vaiaaeau k Tur- 
nmba [«.«. Trombay] oh lea Oaraqueo ont 
oonetume dhyrerner .'* — Rwtier . . . det 
fndm Or., by AUixo da MoUa, in Tknmot. 

0. 1686.— 

*' The bigger Whale, like aome hnge onrradk 

Wh^ wanted Sea room for her foee to 
play 

WdUer, BaUU Uu Summer ItiemdM. 

1668. — “. . . pour moy il me rouloit 
loner en aon Palala, at que ai i'auoia la 
eolontd de retourner a Lwbone par mer, 

11 me feroit embarauer aur lea premierea 
XhmqpM. . . ."—De fa BoMflcipc-fa-Oonr, 
ed. 1«7, p. 218. 

1660.— “And further. That eTeiy Mer- 
chant Deniaen who ahall hereafter ahip any 
Gooda or Merchandiae in any Cnmek or 
Galley ahall pay to your Majeety all manner 
of Cnatome, and all the Subaidieo aforaaaid, 
aa m Alien bom out of the Realm.”— Act 

12 jCnr. II. cu>. !▼. a. iv. (Tonnage and 
PMadage). 

0 . 1680.— “TV> thia Cit/ of the Hoating 
. • . which foreignera. with a little miia- 
tion from eearroeoet call onimoM.”— Ftaarn, 
quoted by B/ulcaic. 

1684.—“. . . there waa a Candk of Por- 
tugal oaat away upon the Reef hariim on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of G^en 
in Gold ... a praaent from the Kinff of 
Mam to the King of Portu^.”— Cbiahy, 89^ 
la Dmmpkr^e Vagagw, W. ' 


OABBAWATt a. Thia word for 
the seed of Carum enmi, L., ia (probably 
through Sp. akaraivea) from the Arabic 
haratnyd. It is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spanish, or the French and 
Italian caret, which last has paa^ into 
Scotch as caroy. But the Arabic itself 
is a corruption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.} oilAt. eareum, or Gr. ad#ier 
{Doey). 

OABTMEEL, s. Thia is, at least 
in the Puniab, the ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart^ takes among the natives. 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterlon^r was alwava 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhtair. In 
our memory an ‘officer named Hidroyd 
was always called by the SejMys Royddl, 
[and Brownlow^ Lobrdn. JBv another 
curious corruption MaekwUoA becoinea 
AfaJUAani-foia, * buttered toast ' !] 

OABTOOOB, & A cartridge ; kdride. 
Sepoy H. ; [comp. T08TDAUH]. 

OABTOTA, & This is the botanical 
name (Caryota urem^ L.) of a magnificent 
palm growing in the moister forest 
regions, aa in the Western Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A conspicuous character is 
presented by its enormous bipinnate 
leaves, somewhat resemblinff colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 26 -feet Tong, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 flet 
long and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy (4-v.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these products in Ceylon, where it is 
called Aiful. It also affords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leu-stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. The sp. name ursns is derived 
from the acrid, bumiim taste of the 
fruit. It is call^acoonung^to Brandis, 
the iflbfr-palm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or fainpiar 
A^lo-lndian name. [Watt, (Aeon. 
Did, ii. 206) says that it is known in 
Bombay aa the HiU or Sago palm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Cnunir.] The name GsryoCa seems 
taken from Pliny, but his aTOlication 
is to a kind of date-palm ; ^ state- 
*ment that it alTorded the wine of 
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the East probably auggeated the 
tranafer. 

0 . A.D. 70.— **Ab his eaxyotae maxums 
ealebnmtar, st cibo quidem et snoo uber- 
riinas, ex <|mbus prMoipua Tina orienti, 
i^fia^oapiu, unda pomo ooman.” — Pliny ^ 

'*Tba naxt traa is tha KdUU. It 
growath stnisht. but not so tall or ^ 
as a Cblser-i^-zVee; tha insida nothing 
but a whita pith, as tha formar. It 
yialdath a sort of Liquor . . . vary sweat 
and pleasing to the Pailata. . . . Tha which 
Liquor thev boyl and make a kind of brown 
sugar osllaa Jaggery [sea JAQOEBT], ho.”— 
KnoXf p. 15. 

1777.— ** Tha Cuyota vrear, oalled tha 
Saguar tree, grew batwaan Salatiga and 
Kopping_p and was said to be tha real tree 
from wmeh sago is made.” — Thunberg^ £. T. 
iv. 149. A mutaka, however. 

1861.— Sea quotation under PEEPUL. 

GASH, A A name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
\’alue in various parts of the Indies. 
The word in its orimnal form is of 
extreme antiquity, ^*okt. karAa . . . 
a weight of silver or gold equal to 
of a TiUd” (fPilliamtt Sht, Diet.; and 
see also a Note on the KdrAux^ or rather 
karAdjWto, as a copper coin of |^t 
antiquity, in E. TKomaJi Pathdn Ktng$ 
of Delhi, 361-362). From the Tam. 
form hdtu, or perhaps from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not traced, 
the Portuguese seem to have made 
eoexo, whence the English eaek. In 
Singdese also kdn is used for ‘coin* 
in general. The English term was 
appropriated in the moneta^ system 
v^ich prevailed in S. India up to 
1818 ; tnus there was a copper coin 
for use in Madras struck in England 
in 1803, which bears on the reverse, 
**XX Cash.** A figure of this coin is 
given in Rvding. Under this ^stem 
M cash»l fanam, 42 fanams^l star 
ragoda. But from an early date the 
Portuguese had applijsd catxa to the 
small mon^ of forei^ systems, such 
as those of the Malay islands, and 
esp^ially to that of the Chinese. In 
China the word eath is used, by 
Europeans and their himgers-on, as 
the synonym of the Chinese U and 
UUn, whicn are those coins made of 
an ^oy of copper and lead with a 
square nole in tne middle, which in 
former days ran 1000 to tne Uang or 
tMl (q«v-A which are stn^ in 
certain numbers on eorda. [Thia type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in . the 
diape of an axe.] Rouleaux of coin thus 
strung are represented on the surviving 
bank-notes ol the Ming dynasty (▲.D. 
1368 onwardsX and probabfy were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede- 
cessors. 

The existence of the distinct English 
word cash may probably have affected 
,the form of the corruption before us. 
'This word had a European origin from 
It. eaua, French eai^ *the money- 
chest ' : this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual dis- 
bursements of coin were entered fsee 
Wedgwood and N.E.D. s.v.). In Min- 
sheu (2nd ed. 1627) the present sense 
of the word is not attained. He only 
gives “a tradesman’s Cash, or Counter 
to keepe money in.** 

1610. — "They have also anothw ooin 
called oas, 16 of which go to a tate of 
silver. VaHA«sia, 180. 

„ In thia country (Calient) a grant 
nnmber of apea are product, one of whieh 
ia worth 4 easse, ana one easae is worth a 
gwofovao.”— idwl. 172. (Why a monkey 
should be worth 4 caws is obsoure.) 

1688.— “You must undeietaud that in 
Sunda there ia also no other kind of money 
than oertainc oopper mynt oalled Caixa, 
of the bignee of a HoUSdee doite, but not 
half eo thioke, in the middle whereof is a 
hole to hang it on a string, for that oom- 
monlie they put two hundrotn or a thousand 
vpou one string.” — Lineehoten, 84; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 118]. 

1000.— ••Thoae (ooinal of Lead arecaUed 
whereof 1600 make one mas.” — Jehu 
Dune, in Pwrduu, i. 117. 

1609.— “Ils (les Chinois) apportent la 
monnoye qni a le oours en toute Vide da 
lava, et fslee oiroonvoisinee, laquelle eu 
Uigue Melaique est appellee Cas. . . . Cette 
monnoye eet jettSe en monle en Chine, a la 
Ville de Chinoheu.’*- fTosniiais in Nan. dee 
HMvedou, i. 806. 

[1621.— “In mai^ plaoee they threw 
abroad Cashss (or hnaao money) in gyeat 
quantety.”— cWs, Diary,,u, 202.J 

1711.— “Doodooe and Cash are Oopper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Fanham, and ten of the latter one Doo- 
doo.** — Loekyer, 8. IDoodoo is the TsL 
dvddu, Skt dvi, ‘two’; a more modem 
soale is: 2 doogganniee^l doody: 8 dcadem^ 
1 anna.— Mad. Woet. av.] 

ms.— “Cass (a very email ooin, ^hty 
whereof make one ¥aao)."—PtopagaaeH qf 
efts (SbgMl m fls Aut; ii. to. 

1727.— “At Atoheen they have a soaall 
ooin of leaden Money oalled Cash, from 
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13 to 1000 of thorn gooo to one Mace, cr 
Ma»$cUr—A. HamtUan, iL 100. 

a 1760^. — “At Modno and other porto 
of the ooeat of Ooromendely 80 otMihte 
make a fanam, or 8d. eterling; and 86 
fanains a nlrer pagoda, or 7a. 8d. ater* 
ling." — Cfroie, i 282. 

1790.— “So far am I from nring credit 
to the late Goyemment (of Madraa) tor 
faoooomjt in not making the neoanuy 
prepmtiona for war, according to the 
poaitire ordera of the Supreme Oovem- 
ment, after having received the most g^roea * 
inault that could m offered to any nation ! 

1 think it verr poaaible that every Caih 
of that ill'juogM saving may coat the 
oompai^ a crore of rupees."— Letter of 
Lard Comwallu to E. J. Hollond, Eaq., 
aee the Madrat Courier, 22nd Sept. 1791. 

[1792. — “Whereas the sum of Rahetiea 
1SB8, 6 fanama and 80 kbrna haa been de- 
dnolM." — Agreement in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 226.] 

1813.— At Madras, according to Milbum, 
the coinage ran: 

“ 10 Cadl^l doodee ; 2 dcodeei^l pice ’, 8 
daadm ■! single fanam," Ac. 

The following shows a sii^lar cor- ' 
ruption, pTohaUy of the Chinese ttien, 
ana illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1876.— “All money tranaaetiona (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Chineae frontier) 
are effected in the copper coin of China 
called ' of which about 400 or 500 

go to the rupee. These coins are gener- 
ally strung on oord," kc.— Report on the 
Chmntry through rekvek the Forte pasted to 
meet the Oaaemor, by W. J. Charlton, M.D. 

An intermediate step in this trans- 
formation is found in Cocks’s Japan 
JourruU, pataim, a.y., ii. 89 : 

“ But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of theae 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Figod in multetudes one after another to 
coat money into a littel chapell before the 
idallea, most parte . . . being gins or brass 
wmMj, whereof 1(X) of them may vallie aom 
lOd. str., and are about the Ugnes of a Sd. 
English money." 


OAflHEW, A The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the AfUMkrdivm oecidontaU, an 
American tree which must have l^n 
introduced earl^ into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long before 
toe end of the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hasting 
Archipelago, off the coast of Camboja 
{Emb. to Ac., i. 103) [see TadJs 


note on LitisAoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name appears to be S. American, 
tuajou, of which an Indian form, hdjd, 
[and Malay gajus\ have been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which bears tne nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are <juite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of Cadju 
gum. 


1578.— “This tree gives a fruit called 
commonly Cain ; which being a good 
stomachic, and of good flavour, is much 
esteemed by all who know it. . . . This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
found in gardens at the city of Santa Cruz 
in the Kingdom of Cochin.”— ( 7 . AcoUa, 
Traetado, 324 tegq, 

1698.— “Ca]us groweth on trees like 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes of a 
PouTa.”—Linschoten, p. 94 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
28]. 

ri628.-P. della ValU, Hak. Soc. i. 185, 
calla it eagiu.] 

1658. — In Piso, Do Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali d Medied, Amst., we have a g^ood 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called 
AcaAaa “et fructua ejus AOAju." 

1672. —“ . . . il ,Cagiti* • • • Questo b 
rAmandola ordinaria mH* India, per il che 
se ne raoopglie grandissima quantitk, es- 
sendo la piianta lertiliasima e molto fre- 
quent^ ancora nelli luc^hi pih deserti et 
inculti." — Vineemo Maria, 354. 

1673. — Fryer describes the tree under the 
name Cheruse (apparently some mistake), 

p. 182. 

1764.- “...Yet if 

The AoaIou haply in the garden bloom..." 

Oraieger, iv. 

[1813. — Forbes calls it “the ehathen- 
apple," and the “nueic-apple." — Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 232, 238.] 

c. 1830.— “The oashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at,* but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.*’ — 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1876.— “CaJoo kernels. "-ToMe^ Ouetoms 
Dutiee impotei ta Br. India up to 1875. 


OABHBSEBE, n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Himft- 
Wa, H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Kihnlra, and sometimes KdsnOra, 
alleged by Bumouf to be a contrac- 
tion of Kaiyapamfra. [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
Khasa tribe.] Whether or not it be 
the Kaipaiyrus or Kcupapyrus of Herod- 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to 1>e 
the Kaspesria (kingdom) of F^lemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name with the guttural 
i, but this is not so used in modem 
times. 

c. 690.-— ** The Kingdom of Uarshi-ml-lo 
(Aoimlra) has about 7000 li of cirouit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of prodigious height ; 
and although there are paths affording ae- 
cess to lit, these are extremely narrow." — 
Hwen, Tnng {PH. Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940.->*‘9;aah]iilr . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a hum kii^dom, oontain- 
ine not less than 60,0w) or 70,000 towns or 
▼inages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate." 
—Mad-Qdi, i. 373. 

1276. — **^aB]inffT, a prorince of India, 
adjoining the Turks ; ana its people of mixt 
Turk aim Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty." — ZaJbatlya Aosrlat, in Oildemeider, 
?iG. 

1298. — “Keshimnr also is a province in* 
habited by a people who are idolaten and 
have a language of their own . . . this 
country is the very source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad." — Marco Polo, 
1. 175. 

1652.—'* The Mogols hold especially to- 
wards the N.E. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call Qnaziiw, ana also Mount 
Caucasus which aivides India from the other 
Provinces." — Barroo, IV. vi. 1. 

1615, — “Ghiahmeare, the chiefe Citie is 
called iStrtiiaiiDir.” — Tarry, in PHrehas, ii. 
1467 ; [so in Jioe't Map, vol. ii. Hak. Soc. 
ed. ; Cniamer in Footer, Letten, iii. 283]. 

1664. — " From all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with Xachemire, and that I pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom."— .ffemter, £. T. 128 ; 
[ed. OaiutabUr^]. 

1676.- 

" A trial of your kindness I must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much as virtue's 
sake, 

The Queen of Caiaiimira . . 

DrydenU Awrungadte, iii. 1. 

1814.— "The shawls of Cuaiiiiarand the 
silks of Iran. " — Fodm, Or. Mem. iii. 177 ; 
[2nd ed. iL 232]. (See KEBSETMEBE.) 

0A818, OAZI8, OAOIZ, Ac., s. 
This Spanii^ and Portugese word, 
though Dozy gives it only as witr$ 
ehrmen, is frequently employed by 
old travellers^ and writers on Eastern 
subjects^ to denote Mahommedan 
divines (medUu and the like). It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
-Adds (see QAEE^ and iathUh or 
Aocii^' *a Christian Presbyter* (from a 
Syriae root signifying rnntAt). Indeed 
we sometimM find the precise word 


(paxix) used by Christian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Mahommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Christian priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Tu^ish name of KadiUh 
Ddgh). In the iirst of the following 
quotations tlie word appears to be 
applied by the Mussulman historian 
to pcigan priests, and the word for 
churches to pagan temples. In the 
others, except that from Maior 
Millingen, it is applied by Christiaan 
writers to Mahommedan divines, which 
is indeed its recognised significatiou 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric’s 
Tlueaurut (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Gaciziiu is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310. — "There are 700 churches {kedWa) 
resembling fortresses, and every one of them 
overOowing with presbyters (kashlshlxi) 
without faith, and monks without religion. " 
— Deaeripiion of the Chinese City of Khansai 
(Hangchau) in WasA/’s History (see also 
Marco Polo, ii. 196). 

1404.— "The town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called Cazixes ; and many 
people came to them on pi^rimage, and 
they healed many diseases. —Afari^m’s 
Ciavijo, 79. 

1514.— "And so, from one to another, the 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a Qaxisi, whom wo should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the King's 
feet. . . ."—Letter of Oioe. de Bjftpoli, in 
Arehiif. Star. JUtl. Append, p. 56. 

1638. — "Just as the Cryer was offering to 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacis Moulaoa, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
GaHff his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
self of their wicked sect” — F. M. Pinto 
(tr. by H. C.), p. 8. 

1652. — Gaels in the same sense used by 
Barros, II. it 1. 

quotation from Barros under 


[1664.— "Who was a Gaols of the Moors, 
which means in Portuguese an ecclesiastle." 
—Cadaneda, Bk. I. oh. 7 ] 

1561. — "The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his Calls, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal priest of 
his Mosque."- Correa, by Ld. S&itUey, 113. 

1667. — ". . . The Holy Synod declares it 
neoeasaiy to remove from we territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 


is to misintain their false religion, such as 
are the eaetsM of the Moors, and the 


preanhen of the Gentoos, joyues, soroerers, 
ifeUieeiros), jousis, grous (t.a ioshis or astro- 
logers, and gurds), and whatsoever others 
make, a busmess of religion among the in- 
fldeU umI so also the bramans and 


\u or astro- 
>ver others 
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{t yrabk^, sea PUBVOE).”— />aiTM 6 
Saertd Cbunal of Qoa^ in JrcA. Pori. O. 
fasc. 4. 

1580.—". . . 6 foi sepultado no eampo 
per Ca4Jifei." — Primor e IfonrOf &c., f. 18«. 

1582. — "And for pledge of the same, he 
would give him hi* Mnne, and one of hia 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Cacii.*' 
— CoBtaHedaj by N. L. 

1603. — "And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Catfiishes (CaaciBCil) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
pr^gBrty.”--ZimfrfiV< in Cathai/f Ac., 

1648. — “Here is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Caaia lies 
buried, who was the Ptdagttgynt or Tutor of 
a King of Ovzuraile." — Van Tu ist^ 15. 

1672. — “They call the common prie.sts 
Caaia, or by another name SthierSji (sec 
8HEBEEF), who like their bishops are in no 
way distinguished in dress from simple lay- 
men, except by a Viigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . — 1*. Vinofuzo Maria^bb. 

1688. — “ While they were thus disputing, 
a Cacii, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with them.” — Ih'yden^ L. of Xai'irr, HW/’s, 
ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

. 1870. — “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known Uj the people (Nestorians) under the 
names of Kieahiahea and A bunas, is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with Imth spiritual and temporal powers.” 
— Mxllingtn, Wild Life avnmg the Kouids, 
270. 

CAS8ANAB, GATTANAB, .s. A 

wriest of the Syrian Church of Malabar ; 
Malaydl. kattandr, iiieaning originally 
‘a chief,’ and formed eventually from 
the Skt. kartri. 

1606.— “The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Ca^uuurea.’'— tVotova, f. 
285. This author gives Catatimra and 
Ca^aneira as feminine forms, * a Cossanar's 
wife.’ The former is Malnyal. Idttatti, the 
latter a Port, formation. 

1612. — “A few years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
CasMUiar on a matter of juri.^iction."— 
Vincenzo A/nr in, 152. 

[1887. — "Mgr. Joseph . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar.’.’ — Logan, Man. 
of Malawi', i. 211.] 

0AS8AT, n.p. A name often cpven 
in former days to the people of Mim> 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this people, Kasd^ or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kathd. It 
must not be confounded with Oathay 
((i.v.) w'ith which it has nothing to do. 
[See 8HAN.] 

175®.— In I)d'rymvle*§ Orient. Repert. wa 
find Caaaaj (i. 116). 


1795. — "All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of CaiMj, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmans.” — Svmes, 
p. 318. 

CASSOWABY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known {Casunrtus gdUaiud) i.s 
found only in Ceram Island {MohuxmS, 
is Malay kasavdri or kasudrt; [accord- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
kasuwdri, and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word before 
186.3J. Other species have been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia. 

[1611.--“ St. James his Ginny Hens, the 
Cassawarway moreover. ”—( Note by Coryat. ) 

“ An East Indian bird at 8t. James in the 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will cai^ no 
ooalos, but cat them as whot you will.”- 
PeAcham, in Paneg. verses on Coryat’s 
Vrudities, sig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; quoted by Scott, j 
1631.— “Do Emeu, vulgo Casoaris. In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluccen.«ribu8 vicinis 
insulis, Celebris haec avis roperitur.” — Jac. 
tiontii, lib. V. c. 18. 

1659 j— “This aforo.<Miid bird CoBsabires 
aKso will swallow iron and lead, as we once 
learned by oxfioricnce. For when our Connes- 
tahel once had boon casting bullets on the 
Admiral’s Bastion, and then wont to dinner, 
there came one of these CoBsebAroB on the 
b>i.stion, and swallowed 50 of the bullets. 
And . . . next day I found that the bird 
after keeping them a whilo In his maw had 
regubarly cast up again all the 50. J. 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra (?) 
Banda, and the other adjoining islands of 
the Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives is called £meu or £me, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us 
KaBuaxiB.”— AiciiAo/, ii. 281. 

1705.—“ llie CaJBB,wariB is about the big- 
ne.ss of a large Virginia Turkey. His he^ 
is tho same as a Turkey’s ; and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, 
like a Turkey. . . ."—Funnel, in DAmpier, 
iv. 266. 

CASTE, 8. " The artificial divisions 

of society in India, first made known 
to us by the Portuguese, and described 
by them under their term auU, signify- 
ing * breed, race, kind,’ which has been 
retained in English under the supposi- 
tion that it was the native name” 
{Wedgwood, av.). [See the extra- 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elphinstone prefers to 
write 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1616) applies the 
word oosfa to the divisions of Hindu 
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society. He calUr these divisions iu 
Nanin^ and Malabar so many UU 
de geiUtoi, t.e. * laws’ of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
Blit he uses the word cotta in a less 
technical way, which shows how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of the 
King of Calicut : ** This King keeps 
1000 women, to whom he mves regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweepers of 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and 
of good family ” (estas aaoni. fdalgaa e 
de boa casta.— In Coll, of Lisbon 
Academy^ ii. 316). So also Castan- 
heda : There fled a knight who was 
called Femfto Lopez, hwiem de boa 
casta” (iii. 239). In the miotations 
from Barros, Correa, and Qarcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444.— “Whence I conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the moat agile and 
dexterous that there is in the world.'* — 


Oentoos is the superstition whioh they main- 
tain in relation to their castes, and whi^ 
preventsthem from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
infeiior ; l^ese of one obseryanoe with thoae 
of another.” — I^* V. vi. 4. See also 
as regards the Portuguese use of the word, 
Gouvea, ff. 103, 1^, 106, 1066, 1296: 
Synodo, 186, Ac. 

1613. — “The Banians kill nothing; there 
are thirtie and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Kelson, and may 
not oat with each other.” — E. WUhingtan^ 
in PiirehaSt i* 485; see also Pilgrimage, 
pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. — “The common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casta or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name of that tribe. . . .” — 
Lurd't Dieplay qf the Baniane, p. 72. 

1673.— “ The mixture of Casts or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the different 
modes of binding their Turbats.” — Fryer, 
115. 

c. 1760. — “The distinction of the Gentoos 
into their trib^ or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion." — Groee, 
i. 201. 

1763 — “The Casts or tribes into which 


Cadamtuito, Nav*gti^(U>, i. 14. 

1552.— -“The Admiral . . . received these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such persons, saying that he 
expected this coming of theirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the business any 
man of the caste of the Moors." — Barrot, I. 
vi. 6; 

1561.—“ Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste {raeta) of the Christians.'’' 
— Correa, Levdtu, i. 2, 685. 

1563. — “One thing is to be noted . . . that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the same caste (am/a) of shoe- 
makers are the same." — Garcta, t. 2136. 

1567.—“ In*8ome parts of this Province (of 
Ooa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
distinct races or castes (cojCou) of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Cfaratians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so supersUti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with tliose of a lower. . . .” — Decree 
2nd of the Biurred Counetl gf Goa, in Arehiv. 
Port. Orient., fosc. 4. 

1572.- 

“ Dous modos ha de gente ; porque a nobre 

Nairos chamados s£>, e a menos dina 

Poleas tom por nome, a quern obrim 

A lei nfto misturar a castA antiga. — 

CamUkt, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayis, who oall the lower 

Caste 

Poldas, whom their haughty laws contain 

from intermingling with the higher stnin.” 

1612.— As rsgaids the onstee (coifas) the 
great impediment to the eonvermon of the 


the Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
^vellers to be eighty -four." — Orme (ed. 
1803), i. 4. 

[1820. — “ The Kayasthas (pronounced 
Kaists, hence the wora caste) follow next.” 
— ir. HfWiiUon, Deter, of JHindotUin, i. 109.] 

1878 — “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away.”—/’. Jagor, Ost-Inditche 
Handwerk und Oewerbe, 13. 

Castes are, accoixling to Indian 
social views, either high or low. 

1876.— “ Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land are, to all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally un- 
acceptable in person and surroundii^. . . . 
Yet offensive os is the low-eaate Indian, were 
I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in n^ colony.” — IK. G. Paigravt, in 
Fortnighily Rev., cx. 226. 

In the Madras Prea ccutee are also 
' Right-hofid* and 'Left-hand* This 
distinction represents the agricultural 
classes on the one hand, and the 
artizana, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of St. George, faction- 
tights between the two were very 
commoiL and the terms ridktfhand and 
l^ft-hana castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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qutotly ill Mr. Talbovs Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. They are men- 
tioned by Couto. [See Neutm^ Madura. 
Pt. ii. p. 4 ; Om^, Orig. Inhab. p. 57.1 

Sir Walter ^liot considers this fend 
to be ** nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antamnism 
between Brahmanism ana Buddhism, 
although in the lapse of ages both 
parties have lost sisht of tiie fact, 
^e points on whicn they split now 
are mere trifle^ such as parading on 
horse-back or in a palankeen in pru- 
ce&sion, erecting a pandal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain &c. The 
right-hand party is headed hv the 
Brahmans, and ' includes the Marias, 
who assume the van, beating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the left-hand are the 
Panchalars [t.e. the Five Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, &c.], 
followed by the Piillars and workers 
in leather, who sound their long 
trumpets and engage the Parnts.” (In 
Joum. Ethfwl. Soc. N.S. 1869, p. 112.) 

1612.— ‘‘From these four castes are de- 
rived 196 ; and those again are divided into 
two parties, which the^ call Fa/a^i and 
Jifanfff [Tam. vatangai, tdaiiMi], which is as 
much as to .say ' the right hand ' and ' the 
left hand. . — Couto, u. s. 

The word is current in French ; 

1842. — " II est clair que les castes n’ont 
jamaia pu exi.Hter solidement sans une veri- 
table conservation religieuse."— Co»rtto, Court 
tie Phil. Pitgitive, vi. 605. 

1877. — "Nous aVons aboli les castes et 
les privities, nous avons inscrit |)artout lo 
princme de I'^alit^ devant la loi, nous avons 
donne le suffrage k tous, mais voil?i qu'on 
reclame maintenant I’^galitd des conditiuns." 
— E. de Lavelegey De la PropriiUy p. iv. 

Caste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as *a hign-caste Arab.’ In 
such cases the usage may |xxssibly 
have come directly from the Port. 
aVta casta, casta baxxa, in the sense of 
breed or strain. 


magis magi^ue jrilvi ftunt, a parentibns eC 
mestieis magis deileotentea ; porro et medi/cis 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent^ its iit 
in tertiA generatione Lusitam reliquia India 
sunt siminimi.'*— Bry, ii. 76; (Linsekoieu 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184]). 

1638.— “Los habitans sont on Castiseo, 
e'est h dire Portugais naturels, et nez de 
pare et de mere Portugais, on Mestizee, c*est 
a dire, nez d*vn pere Portugais et d*vno mere 
Indienne. 

1653. — “ Lea dastissos sont ceuz qui sont 
nays de pere et mere reinols (Reinol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifte Race, ils 
sont mosprizez des Reynols. . . — LeOouz, 

Voyages, ^ (ed. 1667). 

1661. — “Dio Stadt (Neganatam) ist zim- 
lich volksreich, doch roenrentheils von 
Mastyoen Caaiyoen, and Portugesichen 
Christen. ” — Walter SehvUe, 108. 

1699.—“ Casteea wives at Fort St. 
George."— Ckasitj of Engluh on the Coast, in 
Wheeler, i. 356. 

1701-2.— In the MS. Returns of Persons in 
the Sereice of the Rt. HonhU. the A. I. 
Company, in the India Office, for this year, 
we tind, "4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 
Sea Customer, marry’d Castees," and under 
1702, "13. Charles Bugden . . . marry'd 
Caatees." 

1726. — ". . . or the offspring of the same 
by native women, to wit Mistices and Casti- 
ces, or blacks . . . and Moors.’*— VtUentijtt, 
V. 3. 

CASUABINA, s. A tree {Caauar- 
ina muricata, Koxb. — X. 0. Casuarineae) 
indigenou.«) on the coast of Chittagong 
and the B\iniic.se provinces, and south- 
ward os far as Queensland. It was 
introduced into Bengal by Dr. F. 
Buchanan, and has been largely adopted 
as an ornamental tree )H>tn in Benc^l 
and in Southern India. Tlie tree has 
a considerable superficial resemblance 
to a larch or otner hnely-feathered 
conifer, making a very acceptable 
variety in the not plains, where real 
pines will not gn>w. [The name, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, appear.^ to be 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree witli the Oaasowaiy, as Mr. 
Skeat su^ests from the resemblance 
of its needles to the quills of the bird.] 


OASTEES, a. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portugueae formed from casta the word 
castiM, which they used to denote 
chilaren bom in India, of Portugue^ 
parents ; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599. — “ Liberi vero nati in. IndiA, utroque 
parents Lontano, easMsos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fsra Lusitanis similes, oolore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant Ex caitllla oeinde nati 


1861.— See quotation under PEEPUL 
1867. — “Our road lay chiefly by the sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
lino or border of casouina trees.’’— Af.-Cb/. 
Uiein, A Fly on the Wheel, 362. 

1879. — “ It was lovely in the white moon- 
light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grase, the grace of the droopiDg 
casniTinaa, the shining water, and the long 
drift of eurf. . . ”—Miss Bird, QoUm Cher- 
sonese, 275. 
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OATAMABAN, a. ^Iso OUT- 
MXTBBAM. CUTMUBAL. Tam. 
kattUy * binding,* mararn^ *wood.* A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood lashed together. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuahon of the last syllable 
is not correct. 

1583.— “Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers five form the bottom ; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another makes a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man aits. . . 
These boats are called Qatameroni."— 

K/<c^y/o, f. 82. 

1673. — “ Coasting along some Gatta- 
Tnarajiw (Logs lashed to that advantage that 
they waft on all their Goods, only having a 
8aif in the midst and Poddies to guide them) 
made after us. . . 24. 

16^. — “ Some time after the Cattamaxan 
brought a letter. . . — In i. 334. 

1700. — “Un pecheur oasis sur un catima' 
ron, c’Mt k dire sur quelques grosses pieces 
de bois li^ ensemble on mani^re de 
radeau.” — Lett. Edif. x. 58. 

c. 1780.— “The wind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that by which she was 
riding, before that one who was coming 
from the shore on n Catamaran could reach 
her.” — Omr, iii. 300. 

1810.— Williamson ( V. M. i. 65) applies the 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- 
men. 

1836.— “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them . . . each catamaran has one, 
two, or three men . . . they sit crouched 
upon their heel.s, throwing their puddles 
acx>ut very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing.”— farm Aiad}'<u, 34. 

I860.— “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel .” — TenneiUf Ctylony 
i. 442. 

[During the war with Najiolcon, the 
word came to be applied to a sort of 
fire-ship. “ Great hopes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
certain vessels which were filled with 
combustibles and called catamarans.” 
— {Ld. Stanhope^ Life of Pitt^ iv. 218.) 
This may have introduced the word in 
English and led to its use as * old cat * 
for a shrewish hag.] 

OATEOHU, also CUTCH and 
OAUT, a. An astringent extract 
from the wood of several ^cies of 
Acacia (Acacia catechu^ WiUd.X the 
XAair, and Acacia sumOf Kurz, Ac. 
tundra^ D. C. and prohahly more. The 
extract is called in H. katn, [Skt. kvath^ 
*to decoct*^ hut the two first com- 


mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the souUiern 
forms of the woid, e.g. Can. ihfe/m, 
Tam. kdsv^ Malay JeaAu. De Orta, 
whose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to he- the 
lycium of the ancients, and always 
applied that name to it ; but Dr. 
Koyle lias shown that lycium was an 
extract from certain species of berberUy 
known in the bazars as rasot. Outch 
i.s first mentioned by Barbosa, among 
the drugs imiKirtcd into Malacca. But 
it remained unknoivn in Europe till 
brought from Ja|>au about the middle 
of the 17th century. In the 4th ed. 
of Schroder’.s Pharmacop. Medico-diy- 
micdy Lyons, 1654, it is briefly de- 
scribed a.s Catechu or Terra JuponicOy 
^^genm terror exoticae” {Hanbury and 
Fluckutevy 214). This misnomer has 
long survived. 

1516. — “ . . . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 
which there is a drug which we do not 
possess, and which they call puchA (see 
PUTCHOCK) and another Ciilled cach6.”— 
BturboMt 191. 

1554. — “Tlie bahar of Cate, which here 
(at Ormuz) they call caeho, is the same as 
that of rice. ” — A , Nunes, 22. 

1563.-“ Colloouio XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate; and con- 
taining profitable matter on that subject.” — 
Oarcai, f. 125, 

1578. — “The Indians use this Cate raixt 
with Areca, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture.” — Acosta, Tract. IM. 

1585. — Saasetti !nention.s catu a.s derived 
from the Khadira tree, l.e. in modem Hindi 
the Khair (Skt. kttodhu). 

[1616.— “010 l>ags Catcha.”— Let- 
ters, iv. 127.) 

1617. — “And there was rec. out of the 
Adciz, viz. . . 7 hhds. drugs cacha ; 5 ham- 
pers p«hok” (see PUTCHOCK).— Coclv's 
Diary, i. 294. 

1759.—“ HorUil [see HUBTAULl and 
Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil.” — List 
Burma Product* in Dalrymple, Oriental 
Repert. i. 109. 

c. 1760. — “To these throe articles (betel, 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call caehoonda, a Japan-earth, 
which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives such 
improvement as to be sold to ^vantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, beii^ a blacki^ mranulated per- 
fumed oomposition. . . .’’—Grose, i. 288. 

1818.—“. . . The pei^nts manufacture 
eataohll, or terra Japonica. from the Keiri 
[irhatr] tree {Mimosa catechu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankana, but in 
no other port of the Indian Peninsula” 
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[erronecnul. — Forbei^ Or. Mem. i. 303 ; [2nd 
od. i. 193]. 

CATHAT, n.p. China ; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from tlie Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th centiirv, and even later, 
from a misunderstanding of the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was supposed to be 
a count I y north of C.'hiiia, and i.s s(j 
represented in many maps. Tt.8 identity 
with (-hina was fully recognis«:d by P. 
Martin Martini in }ii.s Atlas Sinetma; 
also by Valentijn, iv. Cliuui^ 2. 

1247. — "Kitai uutem . . homines sunt 

pogani, qui habent Hteram s^iccialeni . . . 
homines oeiiigni et humani satis esse vido- 
antur. Parliam non hatjent, et in disi)osi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mon^alis, 
non tamen sunt in facie ita lati . . . rneliorcs 
artitices non inveniuntur in toto inundo . . . 
terra oorum est opulenta valdo. ” - -J. dt Plano 
Carpini, Hist. Mohijnlormn, 653-4. 

1253. — “Ultra eat magna Cataya, «jui 
antiqiiitus, ut credo, dicebantur Seres. . . . 
Isti Catai sunt jiarvi homines, loquendo 
multum tt.Hpirantos per nares ct . . . nalHsnt 
parvam aperturam iK'ulorum," &c. — Jtin. 
WUhrhii tie Jiuhrnb, 291-2. 

c. 1330. Cathay is a very great EmfMre, 
which extendeth over iiif»re than c. days’ 
journey, and it hath only one lord. . . ” — 
F^uif Jordanus, p. 54. 

1404.—“ E lo rmw alxofar [seo ALJOFAR] 
que en cl mundo so ha, .so fHj.sia e falla on 
a^l mar del Catay. Ctanjo, f. 32. 

1555. — “ Iho Yndians c.illcd Catbeiea 
have eche man many wiues.” — tf'atremnn, 
FitrdU of Ftiriouns, M. ii. 

1599. “In the lande lying westward from 
Uhin-a, they .say there are white people, aiul 
the lan<l called Cathala, where f.ns it is 
thought) :«rc many Christians, and that it 
should confine and bonier u^Hin /Vr.t/it.” — 
Linarhot/ni, 57 ; [Hak, S^x;. i. 126]. 

[1602. — . . and arrimxl at any jM>rto 
within the dominion.^ of the kingdoraes of 
Cataya, China, or Japan.”— First 
LetUr Jiooky 24. Here China and Cutut/a are 
spoken of as different countries. Comp. 
liirdtrood. Rep. on Old Rec.^ 168 note.] 
Before 1633. — 

“ I’ll wi.sh you in the Indies or Cataia. . . .” 
lieaum. d: Fletch., The Woman's Prdzf, 
iv. 5. 

1634.- 

“ Domadoros das terra.s e dos mares 
N3o so im Malaca, Indo e Perseu streito 
Mu na China, Catai, Japan ostranho 
Lei nova introduzindo om socro banho.’*^ 
Malaca Cont^uistada. 
1664. — “Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from Kache- 
mire, which oroesed all uioee mountains of 
the great Tibet, entred into Tartary, and 


arrived in al)out throe months at CataJa. 

. . ."—Bernier, E. T., 136; [ed. ConUaBle, 
425]. 

1842.-*- 

“ Bolter fifty years of Euro}H) 
than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Tennyson, Loeksley Halt. 

1871. — “Ft>r about throe centuries the 
Northern Provinces of Chinn had l>een de- 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynuiies ; first to the Khitan . . . 
who.se rule stiltsisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Kkitai, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner A.sia, anil to those whose acquaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel.” - 
Alarvu Pvlv, Intrud. ch. ii. 

CAT’S EYE, s. A stonu of value 
found in Ovion. It is de.se rilxul by 
Dana a.s a form of elialeodony of a 
green i.sb grey, with glowing internal 
reflections, whence the. Port\igue.se call 
it Oiho de. i/afo, which our word tran.s- 
lat.es. It appears from the quotation 
below from Dr. Ituyle that the. lU.li 
octdus of Pliny has been identilied 
with the cal's rye, whicli may well be 
the cas<*, though tlie odd circum.stam’e 
noticed’ by RoyJe may be only a 
curious coinci<h*nce. ['I'he plir:i.se hiUi 
! ki dnkh d^x^s not appear in IHntt’s Did. 
The ustial name i.s Inlisaniytt, Mike 
garlic.’ Tlie Burmese an* .sitid to call 
it kyouTtg, ‘a cat.’] 

c. A.D. 70. — “The stone called Brins eyr i.s 
white, and hath within it a black iip]>]u, the 
inids whereof a man shall .see to glitter like 
gold. . . ." —Holland's Plinie^ ii. tJ25. 

c. 1340. — “Q\iacdam regiones monetiim 
non habent, .soti prf> ea utuntur lapidibus 
quos rticinm.s Cati Oculos.”— f in J*og- 

fjius, he. Var. Firtnmu-, lib. iv. 

1516. — “And there are found likewise 
other .stones, .such :t.s Olho de gato, Chry.so- 
lite.s, and ainethy.sts, of which T do not treat 
bocaii.se they aro of little value.” •/iarfro.ort, 
in Lid ton Acad., ii. 390. 

1.599. — “Lapis insiipor alius ihi vulgaris 
cst, quern liiisitani olhOB de gatto, id cst, 
oculnin felinum vwyvnt, proptereii quod cum 
eo et colore et facie convoniat. Nihil autein 
aliud quam achoUs eat .” — De Hnj, iv. 84 
(after Linschoten ) ; (Hak. 8oc. i. 6l| ii. 141]. 

1672. -“’Fhe Cat’e-eyee, by the Portu- 
guese called Olho* de UtUoa, occur in Zeylon, 
i^amltaya, and Pmu ; they are more 
esteemed by the Inaians than by the Portii 
guese ; for some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increase.” — 
Baldaeiu, Qerm. ed. 160. 

1887.— **Beli oculus. mentioned by Pliny, 
xjixvii. 0 . 66, is considered by Haraouin to 
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be equiTalent to oU de bhmi— named in 
India U ankk,”^RoyU*a Hindu Aftdi- 
dne, p. 108. 

OATTT, 8 . 

a. A weight used in Ghin^ and by 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelajgo. The Chinese name is 
kin or chtn. The word or kati 
is Malayo-Javanese. It *is equal to 
16 tael^ i.e. 11 lb. avoird. or 626 
grammes. This is the weight fixed by 
ti'eaty ; but in Chinese tnme it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea-vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan. 

[1554. — *‘Cato.'' See quotation under 
PEOUL] 

1508.— “Everie Catta ia as much as 20 
Portingall ounces." — Z/tiwcAote«, 34; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1604. — Their pound they call a Cate 
which is one and twentie of our ounces." — 
Capt. John Haoia, in Purchase i. 123. 

1600. — *' Offering to enact among them the 
penaltie of death to such as would sel one 
cattle of spice to the Hollanders." — Kttling^ 
ibid, i. 199. 

1610. — “And (I prayse God) I have aboord 
one hundred thirtie nine Tunnes, six 
Cathayes, one quarteme two pound of 
nutmegs and size hundred two and twenty 
suckettes of Mace, which niaketh thirtie 
size Tunnes, fifteeno Cathayea one quar- 
teme, one and twentie pound." — iMvid \ 
MidldUm, ibid. i. 247. In this passage, 
however, CkUhayta seems to be a strange I 
blunder of Purchas or his copyist for Cut. ' 
Suekette ia probably Mal^ avkaZy “a measure, 
a stated quantity." [The woi^ appears m 
amkell in a letter of 1615 (/offer, iii. 175). 
Mr. Skeat suggests that it is a misreading 
for Peonl. Sukaly he says, means * to 
measure anything ’ (indetinitoly ), but is 
never used for a deOnite measure.] 

b. The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following passage. A note 
says that “ Catty or more literally 
KvJtioo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta ” (q*v.). But may it not rather 
be a clerical error for hatty ? 

1660. — “If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty."— Letter in 
Whaalety i. 162. 

OATUB, s. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We 
have not been able to trace the name 
to any Indian source, [unless possibly 
Skt (kaiura^ ‘swift*]. Is it not pro- 


bably the oiimn of our ‘cuftor*? We 
see that Sir R. Burton in his Com- 
mentary on Camoens (vol. iv. 391) 
says : “ Caiur is the Arab, katird^ a 
small craft, our ‘ cutter.* ’* [This view 
is rejected by the N.E.D.^ which re- 
gards it as an English word from ‘to 
cut.*] We cannot say when cutter was 
intrMuced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Dampier, 'nor in Robinaon 
Cruaoe; the first instance we have 
found is that quoted l)elow from 
Anson' a Voyage. * [The N.E.I). has 
nothing earlier than 1746.] 

Bluteau. gives catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war vessel, 
which in a calm can be aided by 
oars. Jal ^Archdologie Navalo, ii. 269) 
quotes Witsen as saying that the 
Gaiwri or Almadias were Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
paces (60 to 65 feet), sharp at both 
ends, and curving l>ack, using l>oth 
sails and oars. But there was a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feet beam. 

1510. — “There is also another kind of 
vessel. . . . These are all made of one piece 
. . . sharp at both ends. These ships are 
called Chaturi, and go either with a sail 
or oars more swiftly than any galley, fuatOy 
or brigantine."— Farf/*«»ui, 154. 

l.')44. — “. . . navigium majus quod vocant 
catuzem."— /rune. Xaa. KpiOolaty 121. 

1549. — “ Naves item duas (quas Indi 
catnres vocant) .summit celeritate armari 
juasit, vt oram maritimam legentes, hostas 
commeatu prohiberont." — f/o«s, de Bdlo 
CkvmbaiiOy 1^1. 

1552, — “And this winter the Governor 
sent to have built in Cochin thirty Catnres, 
which are vessels vrith oars, but smaller 
than brigantines."— CafhinAedo, iii. 271. 

1588. — “Cambaicam oram Jacobus Lac- 
teus duobos caturibna tueri iussus. . . ." — 
Maffeiy lib. xiii. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. — “ Biremes, seu Cathuris quam 
plurimae conduntur in Lassaon, Javae civi- 
tate. . . ."-—De Bry, iii. 109 (where there 
is a plate, iii. No. xzxvii.). 

1688. — “No man was so bold to contra- 
dict the man of God ; and they all went 
to the Arsenal. There they found a good 
and sufficient hark of those they call Cittnr, 
besides seven old foysts ." — Drydeny Life of 
Xavi^y in Worksy 1821. zvi. 200. 

1742. — “. . . to prevent even the possi- 
bility of the galeons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cntten belonging to the Centurion 
and the Oloueeater were both manned and 
sent in shore. . . ,**—Anaon’a Voyagty 9tb ed. 
1756, p. 261. Cnttsr also ooours pp. Ill, 
129, Iw, and other plaoee. 
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CAUVEBY, n.p. The great river 
of S. India. Properly Tam. Kdviri. 
or rather Kdveriy and Sanficritizea 
Kdviri. The earliest mention is that 
of Ptoleniy, who writes the name 
rafter the Skt. form) Xdflifpcr (sc. rora- 
The Kafidpa of the Periplus 
(c. A.D. 80-90) proljably, however, 
represents the same name, the Xafiriplt 
€fiTopi6¥ of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much del)ated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdviri has been ex- 
plained from that language* by kdvera 

* saffron.* A river in the Tamil 

roiintry is, hovrever, haidly likely to 
have a non-mvthological Skt. name. 
The Cauvery in Hood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, a.ssumes a reddish hue. 
And the form Kdviri has been ex- 
plained >ty Bp. Gild well a.s possibly 
from the Dravidi.in ‘rea ochre* 

or kd (A'a-tvr), ‘ a grove,’ and er-w, Tel. 

* a river,* er-i, Tam. * a sheet of water * ; 
thus eitlier ‘red river’ or ‘grove river.* 
fThe Madras Admin. Gloss. take.s it 
fi*oni hi, Tam. ‘grove,’ and iri, Tam. 
‘tank,* from its original source in a 
^rden tank.] Kd-virt, however, the 
Form found in inscriptions, affords a 
more satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz. Kd-vtri, ‘grove-extender,’ or 
developer. Any one who has travelled 
along the river will have noticed the 
thick groves all along the lianks, which 
form a remarkable feature of the 
stream. 

c. 150 A.D.— 

** Xa/9i}/Nii; vorafiov ixPoXdi 

Xa/9i7ph itt.iropU>¥. ” — Ptolemy, lib. vii. 1 . 

The last was probably represented by 
KaveripaUm. 

c. 545. — “Then there is SioledSba, i.e. 
Taprohane . . . and then again on the 
Continent, and further bock, is Marallo, 
which exports oonch-shells ; Kaber, which 
exports alabandinuin.”— Ownuw, Topog. 
Christ, in Caikag, Ac. clxxriii. 

1310-11.— “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river BULnobtll, and bivouacked on the 
sands.” — Amir KkusriL, in JSlliot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery appears to lie ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

OAVALLT, 8 . This is mentioned 
as a fish of Cevlon by Ivet, 1776 
fp. 67). It is no doubt the same that 
18 described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Orofifi note, Hak. Soc. 


i. 388]. It Tiiav leprescnt the genus 
Equuta,g>t whicn 12 spp. are described 
by Day {Fisku of Indm, pp. 237-242), 
two lieing namea by different zoolo- 
gists E. caballa. But Dr. Day hesi- 
tates to identify the fish now in 
question. The fish mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth quotations inav be the 
same species ; but that in tne hRli 
seems doubtful. Many of the spp. 
are extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

c. 1610.— “Cex Moucoia peschoura pren- 
nent entr’autrea grande (piantitd d'vno 
aorte de petit poisaon, qui n’eat pas plus 
grande que la main et large commo vn 
netit hroTneau. Lea Purtugais Tappellent 
Peache canallo. 11 cst le plus conimun 
do tfjute ceste coate, et c‘cst do quoy ila 
font le plua grand trafic ; enr ila le fendont 
par la inoiti6, il« le aalent, et le font aecher 
au aoleil.” — Pt/rard dn Laval, i. 278 ; sec 
alao 309 ; [Hak. &x:. i. 427 ; ii. 1^, 294, 
299]. 

1626. — “The He inricht us with many 
good things ; BufiFols, . . . oysters. Breams, 
Cavalloas, and store of other fish.” — Sir T. 
Herixrt, 28. 

1652.— “There is another very small fish 
vulgarly called Cavalls, which is good 
enough to cat, but not very wholesome. 
Phitxppus a Sancl. Triiiitate, in Fr. Tr. 383. 

1796.— “The ayla, called in Portuguese 
cavala, ha.a a good taatii when fresh, but 
when salted becomes like the herring.” — Fra 
Paolini, K. T., p. 240. 

1875 . — ‘*CarajfZ deoUr (Bl. 8chn.). Thi.i 
Ash of wide range from the Mediterranean to 
the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chieHy 
during the summer months, around the 
coA.st, in not very deep water: it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet.”— Jlfinui, by J. C. Melliu, p. 106. 

CAWNEY, CAWNY, s. Tam. 
kdni, ‘property,* hence ‘land,* [from 
Tam. mn, ‘to see,* what is known 
and recoraised,] and so a measure of 
land used in tne Madra.s Presidency. 
It varies, of course, but the standard 
Cawny is considered to l)e = 24 manai 
or OroundB (q.v.), of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 67,600 f. or ac. 1*322. This 
is the only sense iu which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘ Indian 
Vocabulary ’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form OonnyB, but with an unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807.'— “The land measure of the JcMkirt 
is M follows: 24 Adies square»l Ouly; 
100 Cnliss-il Caaajr. Out of what ii 
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oaltod olipuri^ haw«v«r th* Only ii in ftet 
n Bunbob » Adiaa or 22 fwt 8 inoliMin 
. . . tho or IfolnlMr foot k 
thonforolO ^^inoliMnoMrly ; nnd tho onoto- 
mory euij conUini 61,^6 oq. foot| or 
nenrly ; wbflo the proper mnaj 
w^d only contain 48,71V feet’*— J*. Buek- 
anon, Mjftore, Ae. i. 6. 

OAWKTOBB, n.p. The correct 
nnme is Konhpwr^ ‘the town of Einh, 
Kanhaiya or Kriahna.* The city of 
the Doab so ciJled, having in 1891 
a population of 18^7112, &s grown 
up entirely under Britiah rule, at fint 
as the htaai and dependence of the 
cantonment establiahM here under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 1766) and afterward as a great 
mart of trade. 

0 ATMAN, a This is not used in 
India It is an American name for 
an allijrator ; from the Garib aeayuman 
(LiUr^ But it appears formerly to 
have been in genem use among the 
Dutch in the East. [It is one of 
those words “which the Portuguese 
or Spaniards very early caught up in 
one part of the world, and naturahsed 
in another.” (i^.E.D.)]. 

1690.— “The oountiy ii extraTagantly 
hot; snd the liTen era full of 
whi^ are certain water-lnarde Uofforti). 
—Nvnno de OMman, in JUmuriOf ^ 988. 

1686.— “In this river (Zaire or Congo) 
there are living divers kinds of oreatures, 
and in particalar, mighty great orooodilee. 
which the ooontry pecme there call 
Caiman. in ^loian Coll, of 
Vojagea, ii. 6». 

This is an instance of the wav in 
which we so often see a word beloxig- 
ing to a different quarter of the world 
undoubtinflly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as uie ease mav be. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 


1681. — “lib. V. cap. iii. De Qrooodilo 
qni per totam Indiam oaymaa audit."— 
Bon&ui, BUL NoL ri Mtd. 

1672.~“The figorae ao r ro r eaentad in 
Adam's footsteps were . . . 4l. The King 
of the nei«ie«e or Crocodiles."— Baldoau 
{Omm. sd.)) 148. 


1683.— “Anno 1683 there were 8 newly 
arrived soldiere . . . near a certain ffibbet 
that stood by the river outride the boom, 
ao diacply pueued by a Kaismaa that they 
were obliged to dimb the gibbet for aafeiy 
wlrilst the oraature standing up oir his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the ve 
top of the gibbet"— Vmlmtvn, iv. 281. 


OATOLAQUE) a Jrayu^^wood,’ 
in Ifalav. ZaJ» is given in Craw- 
fuidh llalay Diet as “name of a 
red wood um as incense, MyrMea 
WMra” In his Dear. D^. he calls it 
the **Tanariu$ major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in . dyeing and in pharmat^. It 
is an article of consiaerable native 
tiade^ and is chiefiy exported to 
China” (p. 204). {The word, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skeat, is probably Imm, 
‘wopd,* laik, ‘red dye^(see LACb but 
the combined form is not in Klinkert) 
nor are these trees in Ridley’s plant 
list He gived JMorlaka or Mahuea as 
the name of the pkyUanthut enMieaJ] 

1610. — “There also* grows here a very 
great quantity of laoea for making red 
odour, and the tree of this is f ormM like 
our treee which prodnoe walnuts." — For- 
thesM, p. 288. 

e. 1660.— “I being In Cantan there wee 
a rieh (bed) made wrought with luovie, 
and of a sweet wood whidi they cell 
Cayelaqaa and of dbario/iea, that was 
pr&d at 1600 Crownee." — Oanar Da Ohd, 
m Pwrekoi, iii. 177. 

1686. — “Bnerie moniing and enening they 
do offer vnto their idwee fmnkeneenoe) 
benjamin, wood at agufla, and oajolaqfle, 
tbe which is mamdoue eweete. . . 
Mondomio Ckma, L 68. 


gazes, KAJEE, Ac., s. Arab. 

JMs ‘a judge,’ the letter rwOd with 
w^ch it is sMt being always pro- 
nounced in Inoia like a a The form 
Cadif familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Levant. The word 
with the article, al-lMi^ becomes in 
Spanish alcaide ; * not alcaide, which is 
from M’ld, ‘a chief’; nor algvaciL 
which 'is ^m waAr, So Dozy ana 
Engdmann, no doubt correctly. But 
in Pinto^ cap. 8, we find “ ao gwml da 
justica q em ellee he como corre- 
gedor entre nos” ; where guazU seems 
to stand for Abi. 

It is not *ea^ to give an accurate 
account of the position of the KM in 
British India, which has gone thrragh 
variations of whidi a. distinct record 
cannot be founA But the following 
outline is bdieved to be substantially 
correct 


> Dr. R. Rost ohewee 1 


lattw mad Is nraDomioed ty the Mdare like U 
(eac else Jfaief Ormmat, p. 7> Sad 
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Under Adawlat 1 have given a 
litief sketch of the history of the 
fodiciary under the Company in the 
Sengal PKsidency. Down to 1790 
the grater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was- still in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
native officials of various kinds, thoi^h 
under European supervision in varying 
forms. But the native judiciary, ex- 
cept in positions of a ouite suborainate 
character, then ceasea. It was, how- 
ever, still in substance Mahommedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also in civil cases between 
Mahommedans as affecting succession, 
he. And a and a Mttfii were 

retained in the ' Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit as the ex^nenta 
of Mahommedan law, and tiie de- 
liverers of a formal Futwn. There 
was also a Kd:^-aUKozdt^ or chief Adfi 
of Bengal. Behar and Oriasa, attached 
to the Suader Courts of Dewanny and 
Nizamut, assisted by two Muftis^ and 
these also gave written futtoat on 
references from the District Courts. 

The style of KdH and Mufti pre- 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in connection with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of these in 1862 ; 
but with the earlier abolition of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it had 
quite ceased, in this sense, to be 
Huniliar. In the District Courts the 
oon*e8TOnding exponents were in 
Engli^ officially designated Law> 

Offleere, and, 1 believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (q.v.). 

Under the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for disposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well as, 

perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Benml 
popularly known as ‘the KdH.* ‘^n 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “it was 

quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the CnAofd ^ib (the 
Asaistant), and that agaiii to the 
KdH.” 

‘ But the duties of the KdH popularly 
eo styled and officially reco^i8e<L had, 
almost from the li^pnning of the 

century, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 


and registration of Mahommedan 
marriages, and some other matters 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
must also be added as regards the 
18th century and the earner years 
of .the 19th, duties in connection with 
distraint for rent on behalf of Zemin- 
dars. There were such AefeU nomin- 
ated by Qovemment in towns and 
pergunnas, with great variation in 
the area of the lo^ities over which 
they officiated. The Act XI. of 1864, 
which repealed the laws relating to 
law-officers, put an end also to the 
^pointment Dy Qovemment of KdzU, 
But this seems to have led to incon- 
veniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts 
of India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The Kd^ Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Kdia or Kdzii for 
that local area (see FDTWA, LAW- 
OFFICER, MITFTT). 

1338. — "They treated me cirilly and Bet 
me in front of their moeqne during their 
Raster ; at which mooque, on account of 
its being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, t.e. of tbeir bishops. "^-Letter of 
Friar PatccUt in Cathay^ dx., 235. 

c. 1461.— 

" An terns que Alexandre regna 
Ung bom, nomm5 Diomedw 
Devant hiy, on luy amena 
Kngrillone pouloes et dels 
Comme ung larron ; car il fut dea 
Escumours que voyons courir 
Si fut mys devant le ead^S, 

Pour estre jugtf k mourir." 

Gd. Teatammt de Fr. VUIun.. 

[o. 1610.— "The Pandiare is called Cady 
in the Arabic tongue .” — Pyreard de /Aivait 
Hak. Boc. i. 199.] 

1648. — "The Government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the Oovemor Cotilnsoef, and the 
Judge (whom they call Casgj).’*— I'an TVrid, 
15. 

[1670.— “The Shawbunder, Coasy."— 
HedgeSf Diary^ Hak. Soo. ii. ooaxix.] 

1673.— "Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; the Governor hearing: and 
the Cadi or Judge determining Svery Morn- 
ing.” — AVysr, 32. 

"The easy or Judge . . . marries 
them.”— TMI. 94. 

1683.—" . . . more then that 8000 poor 
men gathered together, oomplaining with 
full moiithe of Us exaotion and injostiee 
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'toWMtdi tlM: KHM duMUiding Bnpm lOi 
oliMn BnpMi 20 pw ama^ whMh Bwolniiia 
rmj gwiMoiidj mU ikmi in thn Oant*! 

16M.— “i/omMvy 12L->Fram OMmmbMM* 
*tis adTiMd y» M erohnnta and Floan *PPm 1 
again to y Cant for Jnalioa againat Hr. 
Gbamobk. Ye OaMO oitaa Mr. Chamoek 
to appear. . . "—Ibid, L 147. 

1689 Cogaa ... who ia a Peiaon 
akilled in their Law.**— OnaploiH 206. 

Here there ia peihapa a oonfoakn with 
Ocja. 

1727. — " When the Man aeea Ua Spona^ 
and likea her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeka, MonthiL or Yean, and 
then appear before the Ca4jM or Judge." — 
A, BamiUomt L 62. 

1768.<-“T1ie Gndl holda oonrt in which 
are tried dll diapatea of property." — Ormt, 
L26(ed.l803). ^ 

1778.— **lhat they ahoold be mean, weak, 
igMrant, and oormpt, ia not aturoiaing, 
when the aalary of the prindpal juoge, the 
OMldoee not exceed Sa. 100 per month.** 
— PVm Impey'a JindgmaU m tAe Patna 
OoMM, quoted by HfepAaa, ii. 176. 

1790,—**JlsyUu£oiu for th» Oami of 
Circuit. 

<«24. That each of the Oonrta of Oin^t 
be auperintended by two ooxenanted ciril 
eerranta of the Oompany, to be denmai- 
natad Judgea of the Oouria of Cironit . . . 
aaaiated by a Kail and a Mufti." — Regm. 
for tts Adm, <ff Jndieo %n Ae Foojdaarnf 
or CHmina/ Qmrtf in Bonffal, Bdkar, and 
Oritoa. Paaaed by the O.-O. in C., Deo. 3, 

1700. 

“82. . . . The chaim againat the priaoner, 
hia ooofaaaion, which la alwaya to be raoeiTed 
with oiroumapection and tenderneaa . . . 
Ac. . . . being all heard and TOne through 
in hia preaence and that of the Kaii and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kail and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the p r oceedings held in the trii^ the 
/vfim or law aa applicable to the oiroom' 
atancea of thecase. . . . The Judgea of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futwa. 
iao,"—nnd. 

1701. — **The Judges of the Courts of 
dr^t ahall refer to the Xul and Mufti of 
their respective Courts idl queationa on 
points of law . . . regi^inff which they 
may not have been fumiabea with apeoiftc 
inatruotiona from the O.-O. in C. or the 
NtnannUAdaioUL . . ."—Regn. No.XXXV, 

1702. — Revenue Regulation of July 20. 
No. Ixxv., empowers Landholders ana 
Farmers of lamd to diatiain for Arrean 
of Rent or Revenue. The “KMd of the 
Pegnnnah" is the offloial under the Od- 
leotor, repea t edly referred to as regulating 
and oarrying out the diriraini. So, again, 
iaJtip».ZVn.ofl708. 

1798.— “Izvi. The Nisamut Adanlai 
■haD eontfame to be held at Oaleatta. 

“Ixvfl. The Ooui dudl oonriri of thej 


Qovonior41eiiaB4 and the manibemof the 
Snpnme OonnalL amlsted Vy the head 
Omuh of Bengal, Behar, and Oram, and two 
Muft&." ISb waaalisadyIntheBegnlaP 
tiooa of 1701.)- ifaga. IX , ^1708. sZabo 
quotati<m under aUFTT. 

1708.— “I. OboMm are slationad at the 
Cities of Patna, Daeoa, and Moorthedabad, 
and the principal toinia, and in the per- 
gunni^ for tlm purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celbhrating mairiagea, and perform- 
ing such religioua duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahommedan law. as 
have been hitherto disebaiged 1^ them 
under the British Covamment. — Jtm. 
XXXIX, 1708. 

1806.— Regulation XLVI. ragidataa the 
appointment of Caaiy in towns and per- 
gnnnaha, “for the purpose of preparing and 
attaating deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages," Ac., but 
makes no allusion to Judicial duties. 

1824. — “Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying—' Bvery one's teeth are blunted 
by arias except the endl'A which are by 
sweets .*" — Hogji Baha, ed. 1886, p. 816. 

1864.— “Whereas It is unneoasaaiy to 
continue the oSoes of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Lnw-Ofloen, and is inexpedient 
that the appointment of Casas nol-Oenaat^ or 
of City, Town, or Pargunnah Caiasa ahoold 
be naade by Qovemment, it is enacted 
as follows > 

• • • 

“II. Nothing oontained in this Act shall 
be oonatmed so as to prevent a Cataa cof- 
Comat or other Caiea bom perfonuiag, 
when required to do' ao^ any duties or owe- 
monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law." 
—AetNo.XI.qfim. 

1680. — “. . . whereas by the usage of the 
Muhammadan commnni^ in some parts of 
India the presence of Kiiii appointed by 
the Qovemment is required at the cele- 
bration of marriages. . . ." — Bill vnJtroimead 
into Ae Council qf €hn,-Oat,, January 80, 
1880. 

„ “An Act for the appointmeni of 
persons to the office of KAsL 

“Wheroaa by the preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 18M ... it was (among other thktgi 
dedared inexpedient, Ac.) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in some parts of India the pr ese nc e 
of Xuii appointed by the Govmnmant 
is required at the oelemtion of marrii^M 
and tne performance of certain other rnes 
and ceremonies, atid it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Qovemment should again, 
be empowered to appoint such persons to 
the office of K4ii ; It m hereby enacted . . ." 
—Act No. XII, qf 1990. 

1886.— “To' come to something more 
specific. 'There srere instances in which 
men of the moat venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extosuon^ 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile algnarils of Impay’ [Maaanl^a Mtmg 

on Jromags]* 
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** H«r6 we see one Cad turned into an in- 
definite number of *men of the most vener- 
able dignity ’ ; a man found guilty by legal 
proneee of corruptly oppreseing a helpleee 
widow into ‘men of tne moat venerable 


dignity ' persecuted by extortioners without 
a oause ; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the SufNreme Court had nothing to do, into 
* vile alguasila of Impey.' " — tSSpim. &ory 
ttfNuneamar, ii. 250-251. 


Ofiseo also ia a title used in Nejial 
for Ministers of State. 

1848. — “Blajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their hacks to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues.” — /fooler’s 
Himalt^fan Jmimalsy ed. 1856, i. 286. 

1868. — “The Durbar (of Ne^) have 
written to the four Uees of Thibet en- 
nniring the reason. "—Letter from Co/. R, 
Xawreacr, dated Ist April, r^arding perae- 
entaon of R. C. Missions in TiMt. 

1878.- 

“Ho, lamas, get ye ready. 

Ho, yaaie, clear the way ; 

The dhief will ride in all hu pride 
To the Rungeet Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid Utdey^ A Losf Oif Modern 
iJaarjeeling. 


OmEDDISTBIOTS, n.p. A name 
applied familiarly at the banning of 
the last century to the territory south 
of the Tungabhadra river, which was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em- 
brace the present districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapah, and Karndl, with the Phl- 
ni^ wnich is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District. The name perhaps 
became best known in England from 
Oleine Life of Sir Thonuu Mnnro, that 
great man having administered these 
provinces for 7 years. 


1873. — “ We regret to announce tho death 
of Lieut. -Oeneral Sir Hector Jones, O.C.B., 
at the advanced age of 86. The gallant oflBcer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment of the E. I. Co.'s forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Osdad Dialriota 
under the Collector of Oanara, and the cam- 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura.” — 
I%e True Reformer, p. 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tlck”). 


0ELEBE8, n.p. According to 
Cmwfurd this name is unknown to 
Uie natives, not only of the great 
isUnd itself, but of tne Archipelago 
geneially, and must have arisen from 
aome Portuguese misunderatandiiig or 


corruption. There appcm to be no 

S neml name for the island in the 
alay laimni^ unless Tanah Bwfis, 
‘the Land oi the Bugis people’ 
BUaiB]. It seems sometimes to have 
been c^led the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Celebei is apparently a Portuguese 
plural, and several of their early 
writers speak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawf urd makes a suggestion, 
but not very confidently, that Pulo 
sdiabik, ‘the islands over and above,’ 
might have been vaguely spoken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doubts the correctness of this explana- 
tion : “ The standard Malay form would 
be Pulau SdUbih, which in some dia- 
lects might be Sd-Ubis, and this may 
have been a variant of Si-UAdh, a 
man’s name, the si corresponding to 
the def. art. in the Qerm. phrase ‘dcr 
Hans.’ Numerous Mality {uace-names 
are derived from those of p^ple.”] 

1516. — “Having passed these islsnds of 
Maluoo . . . at a distance of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, from 
which someiimea there come white people, 
naked from the waist upwards. . . . These 
people eat human flesh, and if the King of 
Maluoo has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, iust as one would 
ask for a pig, and the islands from which 
they come are called Celebe.” — Barboea, 
202-3. 

c. 1544.— “In this street (of Pegu) there 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
two and forty different Nations, namely. . . 
Papuaas, Belebrw, Mindanaot . . . and many 
others whose names I know not.”— A'. M. 
PifUo, in Cogans ti^., p. 200. 

1552.—“ In the previous November (1529) 
arrived at Temate D. Joige do Castro who 
came from Maloca by way of Bcsmeo in a 
junk . . . and going astray passed aloiw 
the hie of Macofar. . .’’—Barros, Dec. Iv. 
i. 18. 

„ “The first thing that the Samarao 
did in this was to make TristAo de Taide 
believe that in the Iilw of tho Coleboi, and 
of the Maea^ares and in that of MindinAo 
there was much gold.”— 75uf. vi. 25. 

1570.— “The 16 Day (December) wee had 
sight id the Hand Celobeo or BUobii-** — 
Drake, World Bncampaesed (Hak. Soo.), p. 
150. 

1610.— “At tho same time there were at 
Teraate certain embemedori from the lUes 
of tke MaeOifdM (which are to the weet of 
woee of Malooo— the neereet of them about 
601emee). . . Theee idandi are many, and 
joined together, and ^peer in the see c i her te 
thrown Into one very ug island, extending, 
aa the oailore lay. North and Bonth, and 
having near 100 leaguee of oonpam. And 
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thii Idaod initotM tlw dim of abigk)^ 

the hood of whioh (stretoUng to the aoiath 

to M dogrm) if fbraiad^ tho OdtobM (dto 
oi CwMm), which boTfoiaiigoTor them. . . . 
Them idftDdc ere ruled bv meay Kinge, 
differing in leogoeg^ in laws, ead^ cue* 
toma. . . V. rii. 2. 


OJBNTIP B PB, B. This word was 
perhaps borrowed directly from the 
Fortuguese in India (eerUopkt). [The 
N.B.D. refers it to Sp.J 


1602.— ** Thera is a kind of worm which 
the Portugueae call va oentop6, and the 
Dutch alflo * thouaand-legf ' {iaMtend-hei%)."— 
T. Saal, 68. 


OERAJff, n.p. A large island in the 
Molucca Se^ the Strung of the Malaya 
[Klinkert gives the name Serany which 
Mr. Skeat thinks more likely to be 
correct.] 

nmAhlTB, n AHAME, Ac., r. The 
Malay&lim trdmbi^ a gatehouse with a 
room over the gate, and generally 
fortified. This is a feature of templ^ 
&c., as well as of private houses^ in 
Malabar [see Logan, i. 821. The word 
is also applied to a cham oer raised on 
four posts. [The word, as Mr. Skeat 
notes, has come into Malay as sarumbi 
or aerambi, * a house veranda.’] 

[1600.—“ He waf taken to a oerime, 
which if a one-atoried houae of wood, wUch 
the King had erected for their meeting* 
place.” — Coitaneia, Bk. I. cap. 33, p. 108.] 

1661. — “. . . where stood the ganmo of 
the King, which is hia temple. . . .” — Ibid. 
iii. 2. 

1662. — “PedralTares . . . was carri^ 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an aador till 
he was set among the Qentoo Princes whom 
the ^morin hM sent to receive him at the 
beach, whilst the said ^amorin himself was 
stanm^ within sight in the oarame awaiting 
bis arrival."— A mtoi, I. v. 6. 


1667.— The w(»d occurs also in D’Albo- 



1666. — “Antes de entrar no Canma 
vieiflo receber alguna senbores dos qua 
ficarSo com el Ref*’— Ztesk de Qoea, Chron. 
76 (eh. Iviii.). 


OETLOH, n.p. This name, as ap> 
plied to the ffreat island whiem hann 
from India a dependent jew^ 
becomes usual about the 13th century. 
But it can be traced much earlier. 
For it appears undoubtadlr to be 
fotmadfraa Sinkata or MaJoi ‘lions’ 
abbde^’ the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
addition of * Islwd,’ SikalahdfApa, edmes 
down to us in Ck)smas as XwXeSipa. 
There was a Pali form Sihalan, which, 
at an early date, must have b^ col- 
loquially mortened to Silan, as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ikm (the 
Tamil having no proper sibilanti and 
probably from tnis was formed the 
Sarandtp and Sarandlb which was long 
the name in use by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Van 
der '^uk, that t^ name Sailan or 
SHan was really of Javanese origin, as 
$ela (from Skt. iUd, ‘ a rock, a stone ’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means * a 
precious stone,’ hence Pulo Sekm would 
be * Isle of Gems.* [“ This,” writes Mr. 
Skeat, “ is possible, but it remains to 
be proved that the gem was not named 
after the island {i.e. ‘Ceylon stone ’^. 
Ihe full phrase in standard Malay is 
batu Silan, where hatu means ‘stone.’ 
Klinkert merely marks Sailan (Ceylon) 
as Persian.”] The island was really 
called anciently Ratnadviva, ‘ Isle of 
Gems,’ and is termed by an Arab 
historian of the 9th century Joarabol 
yaJ^t, * Isle of Rubies.’ So that there 
IS considerable plausibility in Van der 
Tuuk’s suggestion. But the geneal<^ 
of the name from Sihala is so legiti- 
mate that the utmost that can be con- 
ceded is the possibility that the Malay 
form Sektn may have been shaped by 
the consideration suggested, and nmy 
have influenced the wneral adoption 
of the form SaUdn, tlirough the pre- 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 


c. 362.—“ Undo nationibus Indicisoertatim 
cum donia optimatesinittcntibus ante tempus, 
ab usque Divis et Boendivia"— rimmumiu 
Marcdlinm, XXI. vii. 


o. 430.— “The island of Lanka was called 
Hlhitlm. after the Lion ; listen ye to the 
narration of the island which I (am goiiw to) 
tell: ‘The daughter of the Van^ Sing 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.’”— 
Dipavaneoy IX. i. 2. 

c. 645.— “This is \ 
ocean, lying in the 

Indians it is called 

Oieeks Thprobane."- C osiimu, Bk. id. 


[le great island in the 
Indian Sea. By the 
but bv the 


861.— “Near Buiadlb is the poari-^ery. 
Samndfb is entirely surrounded by the eea. 
—ReUaUm dee Vogagee, I. p. 6. 


c. 940;—“ Mas’Odi proceeds : In the Uud 
I myself witn e s sed that when 
waa dead, he was plao^ on » 
obarioi^th low wiiede so thatto hair 
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teggad upon tlM groniid.**— In Q i Um Mui t r , 

o. 1030.— **T1i«r« you entar tha ooontiy 
of LiMn, whaia ia Jaimtfr, than Malia, than 
Ki^iji, than Dasifd, whara thara ia a great 
golf in which ia {Sinhala 

or tha Uand of aa 

firoQ by ifnaHldiaWto, in JlUiot, i. 66. 

1276.—“ Tha iaiand ia a Taatialand 

batwaan China and India, 80 paraaan^ in 
oironit. ... It prodnoaa wonderful thinga, 
aandal-wood, apikenard, cinnamon, oloir^ 
brad, and nurioua Bpioea. . . — Jfacvlnl, in 

OUdeuieitUr, 208. 

1296.—“ You come to the iaiand of Sailan, 
whidh ia in good aooth the beat iaiand of ita 
aiaa in the world .” — Marto Polc^ Bk. iii, 
oh. 14. 

o. 1800.— ** There are two oouraea . . . 
fran thia place (Bfa'bar) ; one leada by aea 
to Chin and Mdohin, paaaing by the iaiand 
of llldB.”— Aoahfdiids^, in EUlotf i. 70. 

1390.— “Thera ia another iaiand called 
... In thia . . . there ia an ex- 
ceeding grmt mounta^ of which the folk 
relata that it waa upon it that Adam mourned 
for hia aon one hundred yeara.” — /V. Odorict 
in GhfAay, i. 06. 

0 . 1887.—“ I met in thia city (Bruaaa) the 
moua aheikh *Abd - Allah • al - Mi^ the 
iVaTaller. lie waa a worthv man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
nerar entered China, nor the iaiand of 
IMiTilldlb nor Andalusia, nor the Sddftn. I 
have excelled him, for I hare naited those 
ragiooa.”— /6a Batuta^ ii. 821. 

o. 1850.—“. . . I proceeded to aea by 
■ajllna, a glorious mountain opposite to 
Airadiae. . . . Tia aaid the sound of the 
watera falling from the fountain of Paradise 
ia heard there.” — Jiarignolii, in Ca£Aoy, 
iL846. 

a 1420. — “In the middle of the Gulf 
thara ia a xery noble iaiand called 
which ia 8000 miles in circumference, ana 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
aaffire^ Amets, and those atones whidk 
are cailed cata'-eyea.”— iV. Conti, in Indin 
in tktJrm Century, 7. 

1496.—“. . . much g^er, and pepper, 
and dnnamoD^ bat thia ia not so fine aa that 
which comes from an iaiand which ia called 
amiMw uid which ia 6 days distant from 
Ohliont .” — Rateiro de V, da tkma, 88. 

1614.—“ Paaaando aranti istra la terra a 
fl mare ai truora I’isola di Zolaa dore naaoe 
la cannella. . . — Owe. da EmpoH, in 

AfdUe. Star. lial,. Append. 79. 

1516.— “ LeaTing theca ialands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there ia a very hive and beautiful 
iaiand which the Moors. Arana, and Paraiaaa 
call CtayUun. and the Inaiana oall it 
YUna^. "—Barhoea, 166. 

1686.— “This CaylOB is a bcava Hand, 
vary fruitful and fair.”— JSToM. ii. 897. 

[1606. — “Haara you ahall buia thaia 
OoBeditias foUowii^ of tha Inhabltanti of 
■gOgad."— UMiapod; Fird Ldtm Book, 64. 


ri616L — “40 tons of cinnamon of Calaad.” 
■^Totter, Ldtan, iii. 277. 

[ „ “Here ia arrived a ship out of 
Holland ... at present turning under 
8ilop.”~/6«i. iv. 84.1 

1682.—“. . . having run 35 miles Xorth 
without seeing ZbiUnL" — Hedgea, IHaary, 
Jaly7;[Hak.^. i. 28]. 

1727.— A. HamUton writes Zaloan (i. 840, 
Ac.), and as late as 1780, in Dunn'a NamU 
Dinetnry, we find Zaloan thn ughout. 

1781. — “We explored the whole coast of 
Zalona, from Pt. Pedro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke to every 
vessel we saw, witnout hearing of French 
veaaels.” — Price* a LeUer to Ph. Fraiuda, in 
TVocC*, i. 9. 

1830.— 

“ For dearer to him are the ahella that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream. 

Than all the pearls of Sarandaap, 

Or the Ava ruby’s gleam ! 

Home ! Home ! Friends— health— repose. 

What are Goloonda's gems to those 1 ** 

Bengal Annual. 

OHABEE, a. H. chdhl, ehdbhL 
key/ from Port, ehave. In Bengali it 
becomes tdbf, and in Tam. sdvi. In 
Sea-H. * 41 M.’ 

CHAEOOTBA, b. H. chahdtrd and 
chdbdtara, a paved or plastered plat- 
form, often attached to a house, or in 
a garden. 

c. 1810.— “It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sanset^ I accompanied Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s hun^ow. . . . 
We were conducted to the Cberbuter . . . 
this Cberbuter was many foot square, and 
chairs were set for the guests.” — Autobiog. 
of Mra. Sherwood, 345. 

1811.—“. . . the Chabootah or Terrace." 
— WUtiamaon, V. M. ii. 114. 

1827.— “The spleudid prooeasion, having 
entered the royal garaeus, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chabMttu or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the some material.” — 
Sir W. SeoU, The Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiv: 

1834.— “We rode up to the Ghabooti^ 
which has a laige enclosed court before it, 
and the Daro^a received us with the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Man. o/Col. Mountain, 188; 

OHAOKUB, A P.— H. chdhar, <a 
servant.* Tlie word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian houBeholds 
except aa a aort of rhyming amplifica- 
tion to Navkcur (see NOKUB) : '* Nauhar- 
cKdht/r" the whole following. But in 
a paat generation there waa a diatinc- 
tion made between nankoff the superior 
•ervanti such aa a a gamdMh 
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a duMOr^ a hhdntaima, &c., and efcdinr, 
a menial servant. Williamson gives a 
curious list of both cUsses, showing 
what a large Calcutta household em- 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(F. if. i. 186-187). 

1810.— “Such it the superiority oleimed 
by the ndhen, that to ask one of them * whose 
aliMfc— ■ he iflf would be oooridered a 
I insult.”— IFiZZiofiuon, i. 187. 


OHAUA, OSUUi n.p. auOtam, 
CKdltyam., or Chdlayam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypur [see BETPOOB] R., and opposite 
fieypur. The terminal station of the 
Matuas Railway is in fact where 
Chalyam was. A plate is given in the 
Lendat of Correa, which makes this 
plain. The place is incorrectly alluded 
to as Kalydn in Imp. Gazetteer^ ii. 49 ; 
more correctly on next page as Chalium. 
[See Logafiy Malabar^ i. 76.] 

c. 1390.-8ee in Ahuifeda, ‘‘ShUljftt. a 
city of Malabar .” — CUldemeidert 186. 

o. 1344.— “I went then to BhUylit, a 
▼eiT iwettv town, where th^ make the 
stuns that bear its name [see BnALEE]. . . . 
Thence I returned to Kalikut .” — Jfbn Batuta^ 
iv. 109. 

1616.— **Beyond this city (GUicut) towards 
the south there is another city called 
Cniialyani, where there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country, and much shipping.” 
— JJardoio, 153. 

o. 1670.— '* And it was during the reign of 
this prinf^e that the Franks erected their fort 
at Bhaleeat ... it thus commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shafeeat the dis- 
tance was scarcely 2 parasangs.”- 
•Mtljahtdeenj p. 129. 

1672.— 

A Sampaio feroa bocoedert 

Cunha, que longo tempo tern o leme : 

De Chala as torres altas eiguerd 

Em quanto Dio illustre delle treme.” 

Chmdbi, X. 61. 

By Burton : 

"Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio’s 


Cimh^ and hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Chnlt-town the lofty towers, 
while quakes illustriona Diu his name to 
hear. * 

[o. 1010.—**. . . crossed the river which 
separates the Oaleout kingdom from that of a 
king named Chalj."— PerorddeZasoi, Hak. 
Soo. i. 868.] 

1672.—** Passammo Cinacotta satnata alia 
bocca del fiume Olali, doue li Pertughesi 
hebbero altre volte Fortema.**— P. Fuicsaro 
dferio, 129. 


OEUkXPA, n.p. The name of a 
kii^om at one time of great power 
ana importance in Indo-China, o^upy* 
ing the extreme S.£. of that region. A 
limited portion of its soil is atill known 
by that name, but otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuan province of Cochin China. 
The race inheriting this portion, Charm 
or Tstarnsj are traditionally said to have 
occupied the whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Gulf of Siaiu, before 
the arrival of the Xh mer or Kambojan 
people. It ia not clear whether the 
people in question took their name 
from Cheuup^ or Champa from the 
prople ; but in any case the form of 
Champa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was aaopted from India like Kambo)a 
itself and so many other ludci-Chineae 
names. The original Chcmipd waa a 
city and kingdom on the Ganges, near 
the modem Bhfigalpur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7th 
century called MaJul--champdy as if to 
distinguish it. It is probable that the 
Zdpa or Zdpai of l^lemy represents 
the name of this ancient kii^om ; 
and it ia certainly the Son/ or Chanfui 
the Arab navigators 600 years later ; 
this form representing Champ as nearly 
as is possible to the Arabic alphabet. 

c. A.D. 640, — ** . . . plus loin k Test, le roy- 
Aume de Mo-ko-tchen-po ** ^Hahiebampa}. 
— Humtn ThsanOy in Pilenn* Bouddk. iii. 
83. 

851.— '* Ships then proceed to the plaoe 
called Banf (or Chanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procured ; from this place is ex- 
ported the aloes-wood called Chanfi. This 
IS ^kingdom.” — R^atian de» Foyopes, Iw., 

1296.— ** You come to- a country osllsd 
Chamha, a very rich region, having a 
King of its own. The people are idol at ses^ 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Great ITssn 
. . . there are a very great onmb«r of 
Elephants in this Kingdom, and they have 
lign-aloes in great abuncUmoe.”— ifarvo PUa 
Bk. iii. ch. 6. 

o. 1300.— ** Passing on from this, you 
oome to a oontinent called Jampu, also 
■ubjeot to the £ 000 . . . iZaskidiHldfis, 
in kUitJiy i. 71.' 

o. 1328.— "There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. Tbeiw, in pboe of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they mako 
use of elephanta for all their work.”— /Viar 
Jordamruy 87. 

1616. — ** Having passed this Uaiid 
(Bomey) . . . towards the oountry of 
Anaiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentilsa called Champa; whUh 
has a King and langiuwe of its own, and 
many elepoants. . . . Thera also grows In 
it ■loaa-wood.''-Bor50M, 204. 
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1601.— *<06iioorriMB todoloi MvmiitM 
dot BMTCfl OoddoitMi da India, a dot 
OrfantaM a eOa, qua tio m rtgieta di 
aiob Ohiaa. Chounpa, Gkmbhja. . . .**— 
Bmrrm, U.^. 1. 

1072.- 

** y«a, oorra a ooata, qua Champa aa ehama 

Cdja mata ha do poo chairoaoi ornada.** 
GhaiM^ z. 120. 

Hy Burton : 

** Hara oooraath, aaa, tha oallhd Ghainpa 
dkora, 

with wood# of odoroua wood *tia daokt 
and dight.'* 

1608. — **. . . thanoa (from Aaaam) aaai* 
ward im tha aide of tha northam moontaina 
ara tha Nangata [«.€. Niga] landa, tha lamd 
of Pnkham ly^ on tha ooaan, Balgu 
[Bhign? t.a B«gul tha land Rakhaog, 
HiammTati, and the reat of tha realm of 
Unayang; bayond thaaa Champa, Kam- 
boja. ato. All thaaa ara in ganam named 
jraK”— roraaolla (Tlbatan) Huu qf Bud- 
d h iaw, bjr Sekirfiurt p. 262. Tha praceditkg 
naamga ia of great intareet aa ahowing a 
Idbr genaral kn^ladga of tha kingdomB '<rf 
lodchChina on tha part of a Tlbatan prieat, 
and alao aa ahowing that Indo-Ghina waa 
raoogniaad under a general name, via. 

1606.— ** Mr. Bowyaar mjM tha Piinoa of 
Champa whom ha met at taa CoeKin Chine$e 
Oomrt waa vary jpolita to him, and atrenn- 
oady azhoriad him to introduoa tha Engj^h 
ta uia dominiona of CSkoaipo.”— In 2>af- 
rympVt Or. Rtpat. i. 67. 

OHAMPANA, a A kind of smaU 
▼mmL (See BAMPAir.) 

GHAUPAUL, a H. ChamdAl^ an, 
outcaate, ^uBed'gwerally for a inan of 
the lowest and most aespised of the 
mixt tribes’ (fFtlUanu) ; *proper^one 
sprang from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother’ (fFilaoh)^ [The last is 
the definition of the Aifi(e(L JarreU, 
uL 116). Dr. Wilson identifies them 
with the Kandaliot OundaU of Ptolemy 
(Ind. Cade, I 67).] 

712.—'* Yon hara joined thoaa Chaaddls 
and oowaatara, and haaa baooma ona of 
thain.''— CKoeA-ArgamA, in EUiU, i. 106. 

[1810. — "Chandela,** aaa qnotatioa nndar 
BALALOOBB.] 

aHAHDSBNAOOBE, mp. The 
name of the French settlement on the 
Hood^y, 24 miles by river above Ori- 
enttai ori^pnally oocnpied in 167A 
Hie name is alleged by Hunter to be 
peupe^ OhcmdaiM(a^^ *Sandal- 
wood CSfy/ but the usual form poiitts 
lalhar to uhandnt^^Mgairaf ‘Moon City.’ 


[Natives prefer to call it ForaA^Aamga, 
or ‘The ^hering together of French- 
men.’] 

1727. — *' Ha foroad tha Oatandara to qnit 
thair Factory, and aaak protaotion from 
tha French at Chanagnr. . . . They hare 
a few private Families dwelling near tha 
Factory, and a pretty little Church to 
hear Haas in, which is tha ohmf Buamaaa 
of the French in Bengal.”— ri. Hamilton^ 
ii. 18. 

[1768.—** Bhen demsgor.” See quotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 

OHANK, CHUNK, s. H. mnibA, 
Ski. aankhoj a large kind of shell 
(TurlnneUa mtNi)rpri^ by the Hindus, 
and used by them for offering libations 
as a horn to blow at the temples, and 
for cutting into armlets and other 
ornaments. It is found especia^ in 
the Qulf of Manaar, and the dkank 
fishery was formerly, like that of the 
pearl-oysters, a Government monopoly 
(see Tmnenfa Ceylon^ ii. 556, and the 
references). The abnormal cAanJb, with 
its spiral opening to the right, is of ex- 
ceptional valu^ and has been some- 
times priced, it is said, at a lakh of 
rupees I 

c. 645. — **Then there ia Sieledibo, i.e. 
Taprobame . . . and then again on tbe 
oontioent, and farther back ia Maralloy 
which exports eonoh-diella (aoxkiovt).” — 
Cbiauu, in CbfAay, I. olxzviii. 

861. — **Tbe7 find on ita aborea (of Ceylon) 
tbe pearl, and tha n name by which 

they daaigDate the great abell which aerrea 
tor a trumpet, and which ia much sought 
after.” — Revaamd^ RdationM^ i. 6. 

1668.—'*. . . And this dkanoo is a ware 
for the Bengal trade, and formerly it pro- 
duced more profit than now. . . . And 
there waa formerly a cuatom in Bengal that 
no virgin in honour and eeteem o^d be 
oormpted unlaaa it were by placing braoelata 
of chilWM) on her anna ; botainoa the Patana 
came in this uaage baa more or laaa oaaaad ; 
and ao tha ehaneo ia rated lower now. . . 
—OareiOf f. 141. 

1644.— ** What they chiefly bring (from 
Tutioorin) are olotha oallad eaAaa* ... a 
Urge quantity of dtuquo ; theca are large 
■h^ which they flah in that aaa, and 
which supply BangaL where the hlacka make 
of thaip nnwelats for tha arm; alao tha 
biggaat and beat fowls in all thaaa Baatam 
pm^”— Booim, MB. 816. 

1672. — '*(}am^a flaw in all haste to 
Brahma, and brooght to Kiann the hhiUBko, 
or MUAora, twistM to tha rl|^k*'— B oIAmim, 
narm.ad.621. 


* Thaaa ara probably the aiaw aa MlUmm, 
andar TnUaarto, mlh Jutakim. Wadonottaiow 
thanmnuML mas PbUob KalcUaa, nndcr 
PIECMOODS] 
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Sk«at pointB out that Klinkert giTw 
thaimhd or mmbok, as Ja^aiufle forma, 
the atandard Malay being cAaftofc or 
csftobtic; and thia perhapa auggeata that 
the word may have mb mtrodueed 
by Mal^ grooma once largely employed 
at the Cape.] 

1648. . Poor and little thieToo are 

6ogged with a grei-t whip (oalled Slambaak) 
UTeral days in sucoession.'' — Fisa Twitl, 28. 

1673. -'* U|^ any suspicion of default he 
has a Black Guard that oy a GhawImOk. a 
great Whip, extorts GOiifesrion.’*—yVyo',W. 

1673.— **The one was of an Armenian, 
Outwlmeked through the City for selling of 
Wine.”— /tid. 87. 

1682.—**. . . Ratnglran, our Veted there 
fat Huglv) was sent for by Permesnradass, 
mlohnna's servant, who immediately elapt 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Ghawlmckt, and ye 4th drub'd till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay Rupees 60,000 for customs of 
ye Silver brought out this year.” — Htdau^ 
Diary, Nov. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 46]. 

[16M«6. — ** Notwithstanding his being a 
great person was soon strip)^ and ehaw* 
DUfikt .^’— Madnu Consna, iv. 4.] 

1688. — ** Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbufik.”— ikimpier, ii. 138. 

1699.— ** The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and dhaw- 
bucked .” — CeUer from General and Councii 
at Bomday to B, /. C. (in Record Office), 23rd 
March, 1^9. 

1726.—** Another Pariah he ehawbueked 
26 blows, nut him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.*’— FFAscfer, ii. 410. 

1766. — **. . . a letter from Mr. Hastinn . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage tlm Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peoiu 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
YaqailU with the Ghaubac."— In Long, 79. 

1760.— ** Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seised Benautrom Chattogee oppcmte to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of bis bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung him upon a 
bamboo like a hog^ carried hun to his own 
hons^ there with bis own hand dbawbooked 
him in the most cruel ibanner, almost to 
the deprivation of Ufe; endeavoured to 
foroe bM into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s east^ and ml this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in nis own defence. . . .'*— ysrf 
Ifsi. Conm., in Long, 214-216. 

1784.- 

** The eentinels placed at the door 
Are for our seoui^ bail ; 

With Muskets and Onanbacka secure, 
Th^ guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song, by a GmUlemam of tko Nawy 
with Hjder) in dWoa- 


1817.—“. . . ready to pvesoribe his 
I favourite rsgimen of the Ghntmk lor every 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
I otherwise.”—/^ AmM. 

0HAWBXF0K8WAB, a H. from 
P. dtObmk-auwdr, a rough-rider. 

[1820.—** As 1 turned him short, he threw 
up his head, which came in oontaot with 
mine and made my chnbookawnr exclaim, 

I AlimndaL *theheh;>of Ali.' "—Tod, Permmal 
Narr, CUontta rep. ii. 723. 

[1892.—** A sort of high-stepmng oaper is 
taught, the dbAbnkBOvar (whip>rider(, or 
brei^r. bedding, in addition to the bndle, 
cords tied to &e fore fetlocks.”— 

Bfoet and Man ta India, 171.] 

OHEBUZiI. The denomination of 
one of the kinds of M^fTObolailB (q.v.) 
exported from India. The true ety- 
mology is probably KditnUl, as statra 
by Tnevenot, ».«. * from Cabul.’ 

c. 1348b— *'Che1mli mirabolani."—Lid ^ 
Spiou, Ac., in PegoloUi (Della Deciina, iii. 
3fo). 

c. 1665. — ** De la Province de Oaboul . . . 
Ice Mirabolans oroiseent dans les Montagnes 
ret o’est la canse pouranoi les Orientanx les 
appelent Cabnly. ’—Tneeenol, v. 172. 

OHEEOHEE, a^j. A disparaging 
termapplied to balf-eastesor EnimilaiiB 
(q.v.) (coxre^nding to the lip-lM of 
tne Dutch in Java) and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to be taken fiom cAf (Fie I), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to be 
much used by tne class m question. 
The term is, nowever, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
I characterises them (see below). It 
I should, however, be added that there 
I are many well-Mucated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accents 

1781.— 

** Prstty little Looking -Glsssm, 

Good and cheap for Chee-ehee Misses.” 

Hiek^i Bengal OauUe, March 17. 

1878.—** He is no favourite with the purs 
nativei whose language he epeaks as his own 
in addition to the hybrid minoed Engliah 
(known as ehee-cbee), which he alao em- 
ploye.”— Frowr’s Magatine, Oct., 487. 

1880. — **Tbe ISuiaeian girl is often pretty 
and graoeful. ... * What though upon hei 
I Upo there hung The acoents of her tehi>telii 

iSgom/"—3ir Ali Baba, 122. 

1881. — ** There ie no doubt that the *Ohea 
Ohee twang,' whioh beoomea to objection- 
able to every BngHehman before he Ium been 
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long in the Enst^ wm originally learned in 
the oonTont and the Brothera’ whool, and 
will be clung to ae firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same place."— iSf. 
Jomyu't (kudU, Aug. 26. 

OHEENAB, B. P. dwndr^ the 
Oriental Plane (PkUantu criaUalu) 
and pUUanus of tne ancients; native 
from Greece to Persia. It is often by 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
tyeamore from confusion with the 
common British tree (Acer mevdo- 
platanut\ which English people also 
habitually miscall tyoamore^ ana Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree I Our quota- 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine chindre in Kash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Moghul emperors. The tree is 
the Arbre See of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i. 131, 132). Chindre of especial 
vBstness and beauty are describe by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin and 
others. At Buyukdereh near Con- 
stantinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At Tejrish, 
N. of Teheran, Sir H. Rawlinson tells 
us that he measured a s^eat diindr 
wbii-h has a girth of 108 met at 5 feet 
from the ground. 

c. 1628. — “The gardens here are many . . . 
abounding in lofty pyraraidall cypresses, 
broad-sprl^ing Chsoawrs. . . — Sir’ T. 

Eerbert, 136. 

1677. — “We had a fair Prospect of the 
City (Ispahan) filling the one half of an 
ample Plain, few Buildings . . . shewing 
themselves by reason of the high Chinors, or 
Sicamores shading the choicest of them. . . ." 
— FnjfTt 259 . 

,, “ We in our Return cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jelfa and hpahaun; it is planted 
with two rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of /tf/fcair)."— 
Ibid. 36. 

1682.— “At the elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohiin’s at Lee. He shewed me the 
Zinnar tree or platanus, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
. . . had ezceMingly abated of its mortal 
effects."— i;tiefyn«2>ira?y, Sept. 16. 

1726.—“ . . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Semnaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.”- Kafeafya, ▼. 208. 

1783. — “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called the Chlaaiir, grows to the 
sue of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a ailver-odioured bark, and its 


leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 
pale green."— (7. FonUr'e Jovnuy, ii. 17. 

1817. — “. . . they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O'er all its tufted heads its feathery snows." 

Mokawta. 

[1835.—“ . . . the island Char chfinar . . . 
a Wilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four plane trees he 

S lanted on the spot." — HUgel, TraneU in 
TiuAmr, 112. 

[1872. — “I . . . encamped under some 
enormous dlUliar or oriental plane trees." 
— Wilwn, Abode of SnoWy 370.] 

Chindr is alleged to be in Badakhsban 
applied to a species of poplar. 

CHEEKY, B. See under 8UOA& 
1810.— “The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often oe had nearly white . . . 
and 9har{)-grained, under the name of 
chesny."— irtVftanuon, V. M. ii. 134. 

CHEE8£,s. This word is well known 
to be used in modem English slang for 
“anything good, first-rate in qu^ity, 
^nuine, pleasant, or advantageous’’ 
(Slang Diet.). And the most probable 
source of the term is P. and H. cAtS, 
‘thing.’ For the expression used to 
be common among Anglo-Indians, e.a., 
“ My new Arab is the real chiz ^* ; 
“ Tnese cheroots are the real cAiz,” i.e. 
the real thing. The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
for it. [This view is accepted by the 
N.E.D. ; for other explanations see 
1 ser. N. Q. viii. 89 ; 3 ser. vii. 
465, 605.] 

CHEETA, 8. H. chitd^ the Fdie 
jubaUiy Sebreber, [Cynaelurus jubatw, 
Blanford], or ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its bein^ommonly trained 
to use in the chase. From Skt. chitraka. 
or chitrakdyay lit. ‘having a speckled 
body.’ 

1563.—“ . . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him Rdo ; as for 
example (?hita-R4o, whom I am acquainted 
with ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ' Ounce ’ (or panther) and this ChUa- 
Rao means ' King as strong as a Panther.' " 
—Oareia, f. 36. 

c. 1596. — “Once a leopard (ohlta) had 
been caught, and without previous tramiitf , 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it bright 
in the prey, like trained leopaitls." — Aln-t- 
Aibarit ed. liloekmantiy i. 28o. 

1610.— Hawkins calls the Chsstas at 
Akbar's Court * ounces for game.’— In 
Purekae, i. 218. 
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[1786.— **T1ko CQlMtoh-ooaiiAh, the place 
where the Nabob*! panthers and other 
animal! for hontinff are kept” — Forbea. Or, 
Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

1882. — **The tme Cheetah, the Huntins 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Ceylon.^ 
— iMcni; i. 140. 

1870. — “Two young eheetaha had just 
oome in from Bombay ; one of these was as 
tame as a boiis6<oat and like the puma, 
purred beautifaUy when stroked.”— “/toa- 
fwdt's,” in Sol Review^ May 17, p. 612. 

It has been innniously suggested 
by Mr. Aldis Wright that the word 
oMofer, as used by Shakspere, in the 
foUowing passage, refers to this 


Bastion; in this nart dwell the CheUs of 
Choromaadel.”— (^ mAo cfe .Aiedto, 6v. See 
also f. 22, [and under GAMFOO]. 

GHELDTdO, s. Arab, dmlandi, 
[whence Mday&l. ehalanti, Tam. aha- 
lanqu ;] ^djalknga^ qui va sur Veau ; 
ehalangtUf harque, bateau dont lea 
planches sont cloudes” {Dut. Tam. 
Franc., Pondich4ry, 1866). This seems 
an unusual word, and is perhaps con- 
nected through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel ehelaridia, iJidandria, 
cKelindraa, ehslands, Ac., usra in cann- 
ing troops and horses. [But in its 
present form the word is S. Indian.] 


Fahtaff: “He's no swaggerer. Hostess; 
a knae cheater i* faith; rou may stroke 
him gentiy as a puppy^greyhound ; hell not 
swagger.' —2nd Fart Auip Nsmy IV, ii. 4. 

Compare this with the passage just 
quoted from the Saturday Review I 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont A Fletcher : 

it yon giro any credit to the jtm- 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple wid- 
geons. and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this iame cheater.'*— Tae 
Fair Medi ^ike /aa, ir. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any possible source from which Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
the animal at al^ to sav nothing of the 
familiar use of it. [The N.E.i>, gives 
no support to the suggestion.] 


OHELIKG, GHELI, a The word 
is applied by Some Portuguese writers 
to the traders of Indian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries and 
it is just possible that it originated 
in some confusion of QadSi (see 
HJMO) and CKuli (see CHOOLIAX or 
rather o f Quelin and CheMn (see 
UUBTTV). 


1687.— “From the oohabitatioa of the 
ChsMas of Mslsqua with the Christisas in 
tho sumo street (eren although in dirers 
boases) spring great offeneas i^qst God 
our Lord. — the Saerea Cmneil ^ 
Ooa, in Arekie, Part, Orimii,, Deo. 28. 

1818.— “B depois daquelle porto aberto e 
ffsnqnesdo apoitarfo meraadorss de Ohoto- 
manael ; mormente sprites bhells com rou- 


rJMfa,4s. 

„ “TUs sstUMiMnt is dirided into 
two parkhss, 8. limine and 8. Brieriks sad 
that part of b. Thonm called Cfaom ChaUm 
cartends from the dmie of the Jaet Bsasr 
te the K.W. and terminates at the Stone 


1728.—“. . . as already a Chialeng (a 
sort of small natire row-boat, which is used 
for discharging and loading cargo). . . .”— 
VaUniijn, F. CSkor. 20. 

1748.— 

“ChiUlngahiie . . 0 22 0” 

AeemaU ekargee ai Fart St. David, 
Deer. 81, MS. in India Office. 

1781. — It appears there is no more than 
one frigate that has escaped ; therefore don't 
lose an instant to send us (ffielingoes upon 
chelingoee loaded with rice. . . .^—Lalfyto 
'Raynumd at Pulieat. In Contp. H. of ike War 
in India (Tract), 1781, p. 85. 

„ “No more than one frigate has 
eecaj^; lose not an instant in send^ 
cheUngM upon chelingoee loaded with 
rice.”— Chmu^r# Lift ^ Clive, i. 68. 


OHEBOOT, 8. A cigar ; but the 
term has been appropriated specially 
to cigars truncatM at both ends^ as 
the Indian and Manilla cipurs always 
were in former daya The word is 
Tam. ehumUtu, [MaL cAuruffti,] ‘a roll 
(of tobacco).*^ In the South cheroots 
are chiefly made at Trichinopoly and 
in the Gi^very Delta, the produce 
being known respectively as iMehies 
and liunlcu. The earliest occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Father 
Beschi's Tamil story of Parmartta 
Ouru (c. 17261. On p. 1 one of the 
characters ia described as carrying a 
firebrand to ^ht his pugaiyaxlai 
ahihwnatu, *roll (cheroot) of tobacco.* 
[The lf,'EJ>, quotes dittrooU in 1669.] 
Qrose (1760-60)^ ^making of Bombay, 
whilst deseribing the cheroot does 
not use that wora, but another which 
is, as far as we know^mtiiely obsolete 
in Britiah India» via. Baneiis (q.y.). 

1769.— In the expensm of the Nabob's 
odtsrtiiinnMiit at Oaloutta in this year wc 
find: 

“69 Ibi. cf MasnUpatam chwuota, Ba. 
600.''-InXoiig,194. 
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1781. —**. . . «iyi tormented ersry daj by 
a paroel of gentlemen ooming to the end of 
my berth to talk pcditieeand smoke (dieroota 
— adriie them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me." — 
Hen. J. Lindny (in Liva of tht Lindeayi)^ 
iiL 297. 

„ ** Our evening amusements instead 

of vour stupid Harmom<^ was playing Cards 
and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and smok- 
ing Chernies. ” — Old Country Captain^ in 
India OozetUt Feby. 24. 

1782. — **Le taUac y r4ussit tr^ bien ; les 
ohirontee de Manillo sont renomm^es dans 
toute rinde par leur godt agrftible ; aussi 
les Dames dans ce pays fument^elles toute 
la journ^e.”— iSbnscraf, Voyage^ iii. 43. 

1792. — ** At that time (c. 1757) 1 have seen 
the officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did thev at that time 
carrjy your fusees, but had a long Pole with 
an iron head to it . . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chlroot in the other you saw 
them saluting away at the Main Guard." — 
Madrat Cofuner^ April 8. 

1810. — **Tho lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . frec^uentlY smoko 
cheroots, exactly corresponding with the 
Spanish smut, though usually made rather 
more bulky."— Wil^m$on, V. M. i. 499. 

1811. — "Dire que le Tcheront esi la 
cigarre, e'est me dis|>enser d'on fairo la 
description."— *Slo/i>ynjr, iii. 

[1823.— *' He amused himself by smoking 
several cerrotes." — Oiam, iVair. ii. 50.] 

1875. — **Tho meal despatched, all who 
were not on duty lay down . . . almqjit too 
tired to smoke their oherootl before falling 
asleep.”— 3rA< Dilemma^ ch. xxxvii. 

CHEBBT FOXFJ, s. H. ehari~faui ? 
This curious phrase occurs in the 
quotations, the second of which ex- 
plains its meaning. I am not certain 
what the first part is, but it is most 
probably ehari^ in the sense of * mov- 
able,’ * locomotive,’ so that the phrase 
was equivalent to * flying bngade.’ 
[It may possibly be c^arhi, mr eharhniy 
in the sense of * preparation for battle.’] 
It was evidently a technicality of the 
Mahratta armies. 

1803.— "The object of a cherry 
without guns, wi^ two armies after it, 
must be to fly about and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities."— AVphtiueofM!, in Ltft, i. 69. 

1809.— ** Two detachments under . . . 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, aro 
now employed in lei^ng contributions in 
different parts of the Jvpoor country. Such 
detachments are callea ehnraa fhm; they 
are generally equipped very lightly, with 
but little artillery ; and are eqi^y formi- 
dable in their pragrass to friend and foe.”— 
BrmiMm. UUen from a UokraUa Onr^, 

ia87E2[r\892,p.wj. 


OHETTT, & A member of . any 
of the trading castes in S. India, 
answering in every wav to the 
Ha.iiya.ii 0 of W. and N. India. 
Malayal. cAefft, Tam. shef^ [Tel. sefft^ 
in Ceylon se&t]. These Kave all 
supposed to f)e forms from the. Skt. 
ireuui; but C. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
this, and says ^^Shetti. a shop-keeper, 
is plain Telegu,” ana quite distinct 
from greshli. [The same view is 
taken in the Madras Gloss.^ Whence 
then the H. Seth (see SETT)? [The 
word was also used for a * merchant- 
man’ : see the quotations from Pyrard 
on which Gray notes : **I do not 
know any other authority for the 
use of the word for merchantships, 
though it is analogous to our ‘mer- 
chantmen.’ ”] 

c. 1349. — The word occurs in Jbn Batata 
(iv. 259) in the form f&ti, which be says was 
given to very rich merchants in CTlina ; and 
this is one of his questionable statements 
about that country. 

1511. — **The great Afonso Dalboqueraue 
. . . determined to appoint Ninachatu, be- 
cause ho was a Hindoo, Governor of the 
Quilins (Cheliag) and Chetins."— Graunciii. 
^ Af. Dalbog.f Tlak. Soc. iii. 128; [and see 
quotation from ibid. iii. 146, under kLIKO]. 

1516.— ** Some of these are called Chdttis, 
who are Gentiles, natives of the province of 
Cholmender.” — oarhosa, 144. 

1552. — ** . . . whom our people commonly 
call Chatis. Those are men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either to blame or prs^ 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mer- 
chwt’s traffic they say of him, * he is a 
Chatim ’ ; and they use the word chatlw^ r 
for *to trade,' — wtdoh are words now vei^ 
commonly received among us."— Borros, 1. 
ix. 8. 

c. 1566. — *‘Ui Bono uomini periti cbe si 
chiamano Chitinl, li cpmli mettenu il pmzo 
alle perle .” — Ctsare Federici^ in Bamvric, 
iii. 390. 

1596. — "The vessels of the Chatlns of these 
parts never sail along the coast of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a caJUla^ 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who arc continually roving 
in those seas. Viceroy's ProelaruUion at Goa^ 
in Archiv. Poti. Or., faso. 3, 661. 

1698.— ** The Souldiers in these dayes give 
themselves more to bo Chottijns [var. leet. 
fOiatilM ] and to deale in Marchandise, than 
to serve the King in his Armado.” — lAns- 
cAoten, 58 ; [Hak/Soc. i. 202]. 

[ „ "Most of these vessels were Chetils, 
that is to say, merchantmen.”— />rard de 
Laved, Hak. Boo. i. 345. 
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[o. 1610.— “Baoh is oo m poaad of fifty or 
dzW war galiota, without oounting thoao of* 
alMtia^ ormerohantaBMi .'' — Pyraradt Laval, 
Hak. 800. ii. 117.] 

1661. — **The Blttj are merchant folk.**— 

Roytrim, 9. 

1086.—'*. . . And that if the Chetty 
people do not immediately open 
their ahope, and sell their nain, etc., as 
nsnally, ^t the ffoods ana oommoditiee 
in their seTeral ships be oonfisoated.'— In 
WkeeUr, i. 162. 

1726. — "The Bittla are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . ." — Valentijn, Charo. 88. 

,, "The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge ; this strength of a King is 
Oonrage; the strength of a BellaU (or 
CnltiTator) is Revenue; the strong of a 
Choiil is Honey”— ApophtKegma ^ Ceylon, 
tr. in Valentiin, v. 300. 

c. 1764. — "Chittiea are a particular kind 
of merchants in Madras, and are generally 
very rich, but rank with the l^-hand coae." 
—/ms, 25. 

1796.— "Cettl, mercanti astati, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugal!, riochi .'* — Pra Pao- 
fine, 79. 

[OHElTLAt a. Originally a H. 
wo^ (cAefd, Skt. ehe^ka, cKedaha) 
meaning 'a aervant,’ 'many changes 
have been rung upon it in Hindu 
life, so that it nas meant a slave, a 
household alave, a family retainer, an 
adopted member of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a follower, a pupil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec- 
clesiast^ senses. It has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan 
usam with much the same meanings 
ana ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 
to Islam.” {Col. Temple, in Ind. Ant., 
July, 1896, pp. 200 eeqq.). In Anglo- 
Indian usage it came to mean a special i 
Ittttalion made up of prisonefs and 
converts. 

[o. 1596.— "The Chelahs or Slevcii. Hie 
Maieaty from religious motives dislikes the 
name handoK or slave. ... He therefore 
calls this clam of men Chelahs, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple.” — Ain, 
Blochmann, i. 268 eeqq, 

[1791.— "(The Europeans) all were bound 
on ^e parade and rings (My) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
were then inoonorated into a battalion m 
Chaylaa.”— In Aion-JCarr, ii. 311. 

[1796.—" ... a Havildar . . . compelled 
to serve in one of his Chela Corps.’ —fMef. 
ii. 407.) 

f UTTAMAY , n.p. The name of an 
imagiiiary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th centnry, followed by most of those 


of the 17th, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, in- 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, 
the Salwen, and tne Menam. Lake 
Chimnay was the counterpart of the 
African lake of the same period whidi 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to euflRfiBt 
what gave rise to this idea of it. ihe 
actual name seems taken from the 
SUte of Zimmd (see JAVOOXAT) or 
Chiang-mai. 

c. 1644. — "Sc proceeding onward, he ar- 
I rived at the Lake of Stnyipamor, ivhich 
ordinarily is called Cbiammay. . . F. Af. 
Pinio, Cogan'g tr., p. 271. 

1652.— "The Lake of Chlaxnai, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form the great . river which passes 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Qulf of Bengala.” — 
Barros, 1. ix. 1. 

1672.- 

" Olha o rio Menfio, quo so derrama 

Do grande lago, que Chiamai se chatua.” 

Cumites, X. 125. 

1662.— "The Oountrey of those Brarnes 
. . . extendeth Northwards from the neer- 
est Peguan Kingdomes . . . watered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the I^ake Chiamay. which though 
600 miles from the Sea, ana emptying itself 
continually into so many Channels, contains 
400 mile.') in coniisisa, and is nevertheless 
full of waters for the one or the other."— 
P. I/eylin's Cotmographi'e, ii. 238. 

GHICAMS, CHXCANEBY, as. 
These English words, signifying petti- 
fogging, captious contention, taking 
every possiole advantage in a contest 
have been referred to Spanish chtco, 
'little,’ and to Fr. ckic, chicquet, 'a little 
bit,’ as ly Mr. Wedgwood in his IHct. 
of Eng. Ktymology. See also potation 
from Saturday Rtmew below. But there 
can be little doubt that the words are 
really traceable to the game of eJiaugdn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in En^nd under the name of 
Polo (q-v.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its second im- 
portation into Western Europe. For 
in the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its l^rsian 
name (verb rfVxavffctv, playing ground 
Tfvxavi9T^(or), and from Bynntium 
it passed, as a pedestrian 8^^ ^ 
Lanpiedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, Meana (see 
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Ducamg^ Dtamiatiom fur IHidoire 
de 8L LouIm, vui., and hia Olonaairium 
Oramiatii,B.Y.riincwll€tMi alao Outdeffg 
Truyelt, i. 346). The analogy of certain 
periods of the game of suggests 
now the figuratiye meaning of chiecmer 
might arise in taking advantige of the 
pett^ accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of diioaner, 
as used by military writers.* 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian tkaugdn. But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the application of 
its name to ** those tortuous proceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioner 
calf barret'* The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W. Ouseley 
and to Qnatrem^re. Tlie latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Orientiu reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s Mamdukt SuUaru, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 teqq. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wedgwooda Dictionary published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
Sept. 1872, p. 186. Tliesarae 
etymology has since been given by 
Litti'6 (av.), who say? ; “ D6a lor.*?, la 
s^rie des sens est : jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la partie, et enfin 
manmuvres proeesaives ” ; [and is ac- 
cepted by the N.E.D, with the reserva- 
tion that “evidence actually connect- 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known 

llie P. forms of the name are 
chaugdn and chauigdn; but according 


to the Bahdri 'Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is chulgdn 
from ehUly *• bent,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic tawljdn. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugdn would be an Indian f Prakrit) 
word, meaning *four comers’ [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold^ viz. as a 
name for the polo-ground. The chulgdn 
is possibly a * striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to VuUers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick ; (3) a 
crook from whidb a sted ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise called haiuhaba (m 
Bl sSaio m s As vpLl plate huNa 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is now ejuite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoiiiing India, 
as IS specified und?r Polo. But for 
nmny centuries it was the ^me of 
kings and courts over all M^omine- 
d^ A^. The earliest Muhommedan 
historians represent the game of chau- 
gdn as familiar to the Sassaninn kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the ckaaytfn-stick into 
the hands of Siawilsh, the father of 
Kai Khusru or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may be mentioned 
Nuruadin the Just, Atdliek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusaders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light^ and was severely 
rebuked bv a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted U> a mere amuse- 
ment. Other zealous -players 

were the great Saladin, Jalaiiiadin 
Mankharni of Khwarizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo’s “ Ben.iocquedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaiigdn at Damascus and at Cairo 
within the same week. Many illus- 
trious persons also are mentioned’ in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maiddn^ as 
the chauadn-fielil was especially called ; 
e.g. Kutbuddln Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or aliout) 1207. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) w'e rt^ of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Hu.samuddin 
Lajin ’Azizi the Jukdnddr (or Lord 
High Polo-stick). 

it is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
banning of the 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190X who does not 
however give the barbarian name : 

“Hie winter now being over and the gloom 
deared away, he (the Emperor Manuel 
Oomnenns) devoted bimedf to a certain 
sober exercise which from the first had been 
the custom ci the Emperrarsand their sons 
to praotiae. This is the manner thereof. 
A party of yonng men divide into two equal 
bands, and in a flat space which has dmu 


* Tbs court flor sheiifda Is sseribsd ^ Codinua 
(sss balow) to Thsodoaina Fsrvua This eould 
hardly bs m sod of Aroadlns (a. a 408-450X but 
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oiMiartd <rat parpoMly they 0 M*AlMth«r 
ball in die eomewhat like an apple; aad 
eettiiv thia in the middle ae if it wete a 
priie to be contended for they mah into the 
oonteat at full epeed, each graapina in hie 
right hand a atiok of moderate lenra which 
oomea euddonly to a broad roandea end, the 
middle of which is cloeed by a network of 
dried catgut. Than each party itriree who 
•hmXl first send the ball teyond the jroal 
pimnijni oonepicuoiialy on the oppoaita nde. 
hr wheneTcr the ball ie etruok by the netted 
stidkB through the goal at either dd^that 
giTcathe Tiotory to the other dde. This is 
&e kind of gam^ eridently a elippery and 
dangeroue one. For a pilfer must be oon- 
tinuaDy throwing himaelx right back, or 
bendiim to one aide or the other, as he 
tame nia hoiee short, or suddenly dashes 
off at speed, with such etrokea and twists as 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus as ^e Emperor was rushing round in 
furious fashion in thia game, it so hi^pened 
that the horae which he rode came tuMcntly 
to the ground. He was prostrate below the 


horsey and as he struggled rainly to extricate 
himself from its incumbent weight his thieh 
and hand were crushed beneaui the saddTle 
and much injured. . . .” — In Bon n ed. 
pp. 288-254. 

We lee from thii paaiam that at 
Bviantium the game was puyed with 
a kind of racket, and not with a polo- 
stick. 

We have not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval French cAi- 
cane in this sense, nor does Littrd’s 
Dictionary give any. But Ducange 
states positively that in his time toe 
word in this sense survived in Langue- 
doc. and there could he no better 
evidence. From HenscheVs Ducange 
we borrow a quotation which 
shows ckuea, used for some game of 
balL in French-Latin, surely a form 
ofdiavgdn or diieane. 

The game of cKaugdn, the ball (pfi 
or povi) and the playing-mund 
(nuUddn) afford constant metaphors in 
Persian literature. 

c. 820.—*' If a man dream that he is on 
horseback aloim with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that ha strikes 
the ball home, or wins the dnikiB (Ifm 
r[iMcurlI*i) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the su ccess of 
his bah aad the dexterity of Us horse.” 
Again: ** If the King dream that he has won 
iathaslnklB (5ri ^fWrorlfirr) beriiallfind 


thilmBpiueper with Um .”— Dream Jndg- 
mmS pjULei lU Seirim, from a MB. 
Greak version quoted by Deeemge in Olem. 


c. MO. — Oonilantine Pbrphvrogeiiitaa, 
mmikliMr of the rapids of the Danapne or 
Dnkpsf, says: “A 8f Tcdre ^pny/iAiTereO- 


rer dsn rrsrdr drer rd rXdret reO rfVsapie’- 
Tqpiov” {••The defile in this «aa is as 
narrow as the width of the eAeAsn-gnmnd.”) 
—Ik Adm. hap., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. Hi. 761. 

960.— “Oumque inqniaitionis sedicio non 
modioa petit pro Oonstantino . . . ex ca 


in 


crincs solutns per oaooellos 
caput exposuit, snaque ostenskme 
mox tnmnltum sedavit'— I* 

Pent, Mae. Oerm., iii. 888. 

**. . . he selected certain of his medicinee 
and drugs, aad made a goff~etUk (JankaaTV 
[Burton, * a bat*] with a hollow handle, into 
which he introduced them ; after which . . . 
he went agi^ to the King . . . anddirected 
Um to repair to the horse-course, and to Uay 
with the baU aad aof otkk, . . r—LnJt 
Arabian Nigkit, i. 8^ ; [Bvrfoa, I. 43]. 

o. 1080-40.— ** Whenever you inarch . . . 
yon must take these people with you, and 
you must . . . notallow them to drink wine 
or to play at changhin ** — Baikaki, in 

mUoi, iTlSo. 

1416.— ** Bemardus dc Oastro novo et 
nonnulli alii in studio Iholosano studentes, 
ad Ittdum lignobolini sive 
ludemnt pro vino et volema, qui Indus est 
ouasi ludns billardi,** Ac.- MS. quoted in 
Mmtekett Dweangt. 

c. 1420.— **Tlie Tlvtapiariiptep was 
founded by Theodosius the Less . . . Bssilins 
the M acso o nian extended and levelled the 
Tfvjrari^rijpior.” — Oeorgiur Cedinut de 
AuHq. OomUmL, Bonn ed. 81-82. 

1616.— Barbosa, speaking of the Mahoiu- 
medans of Oamoay, says: **Saom tarn 
Ugeiroe e manhosos na sola que a cavalo 
jogaom ha dhoqan, ho qual joguo else tem 
antrs sy na conm cm que nos temos ho des 
canas** — (lisbon ed. 27l) ; t.e. *'They are so 
swift aad dexterous in thesaddle that they 

S y ohoen on horseback, a game which they 
d in as high esteem as we do that of the 
canes” (».a thejonaei). 

1660. — “They (the Arabs) are such groat 
ridws that they play tennis on horsebmsk *' 
{out Jogdo a ohoon a eamUlo). — rearmire, 
iHuerano, ed. 174^ p. 869. 

0 . 1690.— “Bis Majesty also plays at 
**»*"gA" in dark nights. . . the balls which 
are used at Ught are set on fire. . . . For 
the sake of aoding sUeodonr to the games 
. . . His Majesty has knobs of ^d and 
silver fixed to the tops of the dhmpda stioka 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.'*— iCfn-t- 
AMorl, i. fiwTCfi- 808]. 

1887.— * *Thegame of hhoaghnn mentioned 
by Elite is stUTplayed everywhere in Tibet ; 
it is nothing bat *ho6key on horMbii^* aad 
is excellent fun.”— in/. A. A Bemgal, 
Vi. 774. 

In the following I would my, in 
juatice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that dneane is uaed in the 
qnan-mUituy aenie of taking every 
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Ijossible advantage of the ground in 
a contest : 

1761.— *'! do auapoct that some of the 
Uproat Ones have had hopes given to them 
that the Dutch may m induced to join 
us in this war against the Spaniards, — 
if such an Event should take place I fear 
son.e sacrifices will be made in the East 
Indies— 1 pray Ood my suspicions may be 
without foundation. I think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage rf the times, our Distresses, 
and situation." — UnmUWtad H<Acgnxk 
LtUrr from Lord CViw, in India Office 
Records. Dated Berkeley Square, and in- 
dorsed 27th Deer. 1761. 

1881.— “One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the French chic from the 
English *cheek'; but it appears that the 
English is itself the derived word, ekie being 
an old Romance word signifying yinrase, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery." — Sept. 10, 

p. '!26 (Essay on French Slang). 

CHICK, 8. 

a. H. — P. ckUt; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-Hplit bamlxjo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer aide. It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. The thing 
[which is described by Roe,] may 
possibly have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski’s Mon- 
gol Diet. (2174) ** Tchik^^Natte” The 
Ain (i. 226) has chigh. Chieht are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. Chwa are 
descriljed by Clavijo in the tents of 
Tiinour^s chief wife : 

1464. — “ .\nd this tent had two doors, one 
in front of the other, and the first doom 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and oovored 
on the outside with a teiture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and these doors were 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst those within 
could see those outside, but those outside 
could not see those who were within."— 
§ exxvi. 

[1616. — His wives ** whose Curiositye made 
them breaks little holes in a grate of reede 
that hung before it to gase on rase.”— iKr T. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 321.J 

1673.— “Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
cbaaeable . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened vrith ChMka 
or latiM.*’— /Vyer, 92. 

The pron. okuk is still not unoommon 
amora English people:— “The Coach where 
the Women were was oovered with bhaakl, 
u sort of haMipg Curtain, made with Bents 
variously ooloaiM with Laokar, and Cheo- 
qusnd with Faokthrad so artifioiaUy that 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unpereeived.”— Fryer, 83. 

1810.— “Cheeka or Screens to keep out 
the glen." — WilliamBoa^ V. M. ii, 43. 

1825.— “The chedt cf the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passes within. . . — ifeAer (ed. 1844), 

iTm 

b. Short for chickun^ a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian zerMno, 
eet^ino, or oequin^ a gold coin long 
current on the shores of India, ana 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the 15tb century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India, Venetian ducats, i.e. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact in our own day, chick was a 
term in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e.g. 
“ ITl l)et you a chick.” 

The word zeechino is from the Zecea^ 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
' Arabic origin, from sikkay ‘a coining 
die.’ The double history of this word 
is curious. We have just seen how 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, through £gvpt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a pace 
in the Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a directer route it lias also found a 
distinct place in the same repewitory 
under the form Sicca (q v.), ana in this 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable hc»w first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coina^^ and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
diveigent a career. 

The sequin is sometimes called in 
the South skdndrcashy because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shdruir, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree ! [See Bumelly Linsaioieny 
1 . 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases * chicken-stakea* and ^chideen- 
nazard ’ originate in the same word. 

1583. — “ChickiiiM which be pieces of 
Golde woorth seuen shilliiws a piece ster- 
ling ." — Oaeaar Frtderieiy in MaJtl. li. 343. 

1606.— “When I was there (si Venice) a 
bUquinoy was worth eleven livera and 
twelve sols.’*— Cbryoi’s CndMeSy ii. 88. 

1609.— “Thrae or four thoosond ehaqulaa 
wore as pratty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and so give, over. — PericU*, P. qf Tyre^ 
iv. 2. 

1612. — “The Grand Signiors Ciistomo of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto bini 
1500 diioqu«nea.’'--<SlarM. ia Pui-r/uu, i. 348. 

[1616. — “Shoe tooke chickenea and 
royalls for her goods."— T. Hue. Hak. 
Soc. i. 228.] 

1623.- -“Shall not be v/oith a chequin, if 
it were knock'd at an ouicry."- tV 

Efet.f The Maid in the Milt, v. 2. 

1689. — “ Four Thousand Checkina he 
privately tied to the flriok.s of .-.u Anchor 
under Water.” — Onngtou, 418. 

1711.— “He (the Broker) ^nll charge 32 
Ji<hahce 4 per Cheaueen when they arc not 
worth 3H in the B tazar.” — IjOt'hj*r, 227. 

1727. — “When my R'.rge landed him, he 
gave the C(x^k.swain five Zequeens, and 
loaded her back 'vith Poultry Ji.nl Kruit.” — 
A. HamiUon, i. 301 ; ed. 1744, i. 3a3. 

1767. —“Received . . . 

“Chequins 5 at 5. Arcot Hs. 2.5 0 0" 

« * « * « 

Lord Clivt 'i Acroiini of hie Vt^ijagelo India, 
in Long, 497. 

1866 .- 

“ Whenever inuatcr spends a chick, 

I keep back tw<,i rupees. Sir,’’ 

Trevetffan, The Dmir litingtil;iiw. 

IS?-’’*. — ‘“Can'r. do »niKh h.irm by losing 
twenty chicks,' oiiservcd thi (Vilonc! in 
Anglo-Indian ttrgy^” —77t^ DJvmnut, ch. x. 

CHICKEN, 8. Kriiltroidcry ; | 
Chickenwalla, an itinerant dealer in 
oiiihroijlered handktrchiel'.s 
an«l such like. P. rhikin or chikin, 
‘ait needlework.* [At Lucknow, the 
i.hi-f centre of the manufacture, this 
emi>roidevy was formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now amilied to hand' 
worked flowj*red muslin. (See Hoey, 
bS, Yusuf Ah, 69.)] 

CHICKORE, s. The red-legged ^lart- 
lidoc, or ila clo.se coiigcmer QorcuJbi* 
chukur. Gray. It is common in the 
We.«tern Himalava, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghani.staii. The francolin of 
Mf)onTJ)ft’a Travels Is really the rhirkorr. 
The name appears to l^ Skt. dnikora, 
and this ritsposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the 
pros»*nt writers, as from the Mongol 
txokhor, * dappled or pied* (a word, 
lU'ii-eover, whieh the late Prof. 
Sehiefne.r informed us is only applied 
to horse-s). The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accorrl- 
iiig to Chinn inff ham, it is applied in 
Jj^k to the Snow-cock (TetraogaUui 


Himalaymds, Gray), and he app^rs to 
give chd-kor as meaning ‘ white-l>ird * in 
Tilwlan. Jerdon gives ‘snow Ainkor* 
and ‘ strath -r/iuAior * as sportsmen’s 
names for this line bird. And in 
Bengal Pn^pe.r the name is applied, 
local English six>rtsmen, to the 
large haiid.some partridge {(Jriygornis 
gularis, Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, calleil 
in H kaiynh ju* hnn-titnr (‘forest 
partridge’). See Jerihm, ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Ah'«> the bird.s de.<*i;rih, d in the 

e.\tract fnmi Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to have been caemhis (wiiich he 
sptaks of in the .same journal a.s‘ivvl- 
leggeil y>artridge ’). And the use Jif 
tin* WJird by P rsian.-^ (appirently) Is 
notable ; it does not appear in Persian 
diclionarie.s. Tliere is probably .sjwiie 
mistake. The birds 8iH>ken of may 
li.'ive been tlie TiUrge. Saiid-gron.se 
{PteriH'les arnmnns. Pal.), wliich in 
both Persia .and Afgliatiistan i.*, called 
by names inejining ‘ Bhu k-lirea. ’ 

The belief that, the cJiirkare eat.s tire, 
mentioned in the ({uotiitioii Ixdow, is 
probably from some, verlial misc.orn ep- 
tioii (tpwusi tUuh-khor f). [This is hardl> 

S robaiile as the ide.a tliat tin* partrifige 
rinks the nnv>iil>enm.^ i.s as old as tlii 
Brahma Vaivarl i Puraiia : “O Lord, 
I drink in with the partridjre.s of my 
eye.s th}" face full of m‘ctar, which re- 
.sembh*'* the full moon of autumn.” 
Also .'.ee Katha Surit Sdgarn, tr. by Mr. 
'lawiiey (ii. 243), who has kindly given 
the al)Ove references.] Jerdon stiite.s 
that the Afghans call the bird the 
‘ Fiie-ealel'.* 

c. 1190. ■“. . . plantiuns and fruits, 
Chakom, neacrx'k.s, .Sanuses, beautiful to t>c‘- 
hold." "Iho i‘rithirAja Hdean oj' tJ/unul 
Harddl, in /luf. Ant. i*. 273. 

In the following piussage the word 
cator is supposc'd by the editor to be a 
clerical error for gacor or ch'w.or. 

1298.—“ The Emperor has had .several 
little hf>usc8 erected in which ho keeps in 
mow n huge number of caton, which are 
what we call the Great Partridge .” — Alarcn 
Polo (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520. — “Haidar Alemdkr had been sent 
by me to the Kafers. He met me lielow the 
Pass of BAdlj, accompanied by some of thoir 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of 
wine. While coming down the Pass, he saw 
^odigious numbers of Chlkfkrs.” — Huber, 

1814.—“. . . partridges, quails, and a 
bird which ia called Cupk ^ the Peraians 
and Afghauns, and the hill Chikm by the 
Indians, and which I underetand is l^wn 
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in Europe by the name of the Greek Part- 
ridge.” — Cauboolf ed. 1839, 

i. 192; P'the same bird which is called 
Cniieora by the natives and fire-eater by 
the English in Bengal." — Ihid. ii. 95]. 

c. 1815. — “ One day in the fort he found 
a hilljpartridffe enclosed in a wicker basket. 

. . . This bird is called the chuckoor, and is 
said to eat fire/' — Mrs. Sherwood, AiUobiog., 
440. 

1850. — ** A flight of birds attracted my 
attention ; I imagine them to be a species of 
bustanl or grouse — black beneath and with 
much white about the wings— they were 
beyond our reach ; the people called them 
Chllkoru." — K. AtilioU, Xotes during a 
Journey iU l^erxia, in J. R. iSeog. Soe. 
sxv. 4i. 

CHILAW, n.]). A place (3n the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
):)earl. fishery. The name is a corrup- 
tion of the Tam. mUibJiam^ ‘ the. 
diving* ; in Singhale.se it i.s llalavtitta. 
The name w.is cuiiimonlv applied by 
tliL Portuguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals {Baixos (fe Chilao) in 
the Gulf of Manaar, l)etw<*en Ceylon 
and the coast of Madura and Tiiiiie- 
vclly. 

1 543. — ‘ ‘ Shoals of Chilao. ” See quotation 
under BEADALA. 

1610. —**Ln pesqiicria de Chilao . . . jtor 
hozerse antiguamente in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre en l.a isla de Seylan . . . llaroudo 
Asi por ista causa ; por que chilao, en lengua 
Chengala, . . . qiiiere deair pesyHeria ." — 
Teixetni, Pi. ii. 29. 

CHILLUM, s. TI. chiUim ; “ the 
)iart of the hukka (.see HOOBJt) which 
contains the toWcco and charcoal balls, 
whence it is .soinetinie.s loosely used for 
the pipe itself, or the act of smoking 
it " (fvilmn). It is also applied to the 
re]»lenishineiit of the bowl, in the same 
way as a man asks for another glass.” 
Tlie toltacco, as u.sed by the ma.s8es in 
the hubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded • inU» a pulp with goor^ %.e. 
molasses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keep it alight. 

1781.— “ Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
week at 3 chillumi a day. 

fan, 0, dtila 3, rash 0.” 

- -Prison Kxpniences tn Captivity of Hon. 
J. Lindsag, in Lives of lAndsuys, iii. 

1811. — ‘*They have not the same scruples 
for the Chillnm as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the rery 
proposition for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
miently to the most ridiouloue quarrels.”— 
^lyiu, iii. 


1828. — “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been 
fi^ish^ with another chillum.” — TKl. Kut- 
zilbash, i. 2. 

1829. — “Tugging away at your hookah. 
And no smoko; a thief having purloinea 
your silver cheUm and surpooae.”— /oAa 
Shipp, ii. 159. 

1848.— “Jos however . . . could not think 
of moving till his baggage was cleared, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum." — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. zxiii. 

GHILLUMBBnM, n.p. A town 
in S. Arcot, wliich is the site of a 
famous temple of Siva, properly Shi- 
damhuram. Etym. obscure. [Oarstin 
{Man. S. Arcot, 400) gives the (lanie as 
Chedumbrani, or more correctly Chitt- 
amhalam^ M.he atmosphere of wisdom.’] 

175.5. — “Schoringham (Seringam), Scha- 
lembron, et Gengy m’offroient dgalement 
la retraite aprks laquelle je soupirois." — 
.irupitiil du Perron, Zendav. Disc. Prelim.. 
xrviii. 


CHILLUMCCTE, s. H. cJiilamehi, 
also silfehij and silpchi, of which chilam- 
ehi is probably a corruption. A ba.sin 
of brass (;^is in Bengal), or tinned copper 
fas usually in the West and South) 
lor washing hands. The form of the 
word seems Turkish, but w'e cannot 
trace it. 


171.5.--“ We prepared for our first present, 
viz., 1000 gold mohurs . . . the unicorn’s 
horn . . . the astoa (?) and chclningie of 
Manilla work. . . ." -In Wheeler, ii. 246. 


1833. -“Our supper was a pee/aw . . . 
when it was removed a chillumchec and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and each washed his hands and muuth." — 
/*. (Gordon, Fragment of the Journal of a 
Tout, Ac. 

1851.— “Whena chillumchec of water sans 
.soap was provided, ^Havc you no soap?' 

Sir C. Napier asked " — Mawmm, Indian 

Com^nand of Sir C. Napier. 

18.57. — “I went, alone to the Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to be posted. 

“ Army ! — regiment ! ’ was the reply. 
‘There is no Bengal Army ; it is all in 
revcilt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchec, and wait for 


orders.’ 

“ 1 saluted and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
possible nature and qualities of a chillum- 
chee. but not venturing to enquire further. 
— Af.-Cbf. Lewin, A on the Wheel, p. 8. 


Theia is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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west, was for several centuries B.C. 
monopolised by the State of Tten 
^ow pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
CJienf and in Mandarin Tten\ which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan. The Skc-ki of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter- 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Chang-Kien’s information 
broimht back from Bactria, sent envws 
to mid the route followed by tne 
traders of Shuh (t.e. Sze-chuen) to 
India, these envoys were detainea by 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jects to ^eir exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haughtily : 
** Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours?” 

M. Terrien conceives that as the 
only communication of this Tsen Stat^ 
witn the Sea would be by the Soxm-Koi 
R, the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would be at its mouth, viz. at Kiao- 
ti or Katt^ra. Thus, he considers, the 
name of this powerful and arro- 
gant State, the monopoliser of trade- 
routes, is in all probaoility that which 
spread far and wide the name of Ckin, 
aftif Sitiae, ThifiMf and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
foreigners, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can now give it. But it will 
doubtless have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen’s 
identification of Kattigara. 

[Prof. Giles regards the susmtioiis 
of Richthofen and T. de la Couperie 
as mere guesses. From a recent re* 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a dynasty, Ch*in or T^in^ 
which flourishM B.a 265-207, and be- 
came widely known in Indu^ PersiiL 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
a being added by the Portuguese.] 

0 . A.D. 80-89.— ** Behind this oounwy 
(Cftrysi) the see oomes to a terminatioa 
somewhere in Thin, sad in the interior 
that oountry, quite to the north, there is 
a very great dty called Thinae. from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs ue 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gam^ as they are on the other hand by the 
Gan^ River to LimyricS. It is not easyt 
however, to get to this Thill, and few and 


far between are those who come from it. . . 

— PeriphiM Maru Erjlhruti; see MUlleT, Oeog. 
Or. Mm. i. 808. 

c. 160 — “The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Am Minor, the 
Binae and the natives of Sericfi. . . .” — 
Clmuditu PtoUmy^ Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

e. 545. — “The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, ly^ 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a vast distance further off than the 
Persian Onlf or that island which the Indians 
call Belediba, and the Greeks Taprobane. 
Tziniiia (elsewhere Tslnista) is toe name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the lef^ just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barbari (».«. the Som&li County) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
soidierB called machmans tell you that if you 
were to stretch a straight cord from TMnitsa 
thfouffh Persia to the Roman territory, you 
woula just divide the world in halves.^’— 
CbfSMU, Topog. CAriri., Bk. II. 

u. 641.— “In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, he.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the Chinese Court. The emperor . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment. * Since time immemorial, ' he asked 
hb officer, ‘did ever an ambass^or come 
from MohodtifUanV . . . The (Chinese author 
remarks that in the tongpie of the barbarians 
the Middle Ejogdom b called MohotiiAntan 
(MahA-Oh&ls-Bl^na).** — From Cathay, he., 
Izviii. 

781.—“ Adam Priest and Bbhop and Pope 
of ThiiiestliaiL . . . The preachings of our 
Fathers to the filing of Trinia ..’* — Syriac Part 
of the Inaariptiun ^ Singai^fu. 

11th Century. — The “King of C^hina" 
(ShiBa/tenuAifi) appem in the list of 
provinces and monmwies in the great In- 
scription of the Tanjore Pagoda. 

1128. — “Chluk and JfoAddhlBA appear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the AhlUlaMkiiBhi^aickintdmani of the 
CbllukyaKing.*’— 8biiienNiivufti»(Mff.)* Bk. 

III. ch. 6. 

1298. — “ You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parU b called the 
Sea Ghln. . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say ChllL 'tis Mansi 
they mean ." — Mareo Polo, Bk. III. ch. Iv. 


* It may be well to a 
which I find on a scrap 
handwiiUngCT): 
Pohikpura. 

GhlnavallL 

Avantikshetia lUjfaiM). 
AiUkiksia. 

Simhaladvfpa (CMon). 

Oo|idlnstliliia(l 

OiOapasthAna. 

Thinaks (Thaaef) 


ippend here the #hoto ^t 
m paper in DT. BomeUs 

AplUvite (JnJUlvUX 
Bunlpura. 

]falasthZna(M«ttaa)L 

•"ssaisw 

China. 

KaUn^ela (THogu 
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0 . 1800.—** Lari^e ahiM, called in the 
langua^ of Chin * junks, ^brina Tarious si»ts 
of choice merchandize and dotha. . . — 

JtaihidnddiHy in JSllioL i. 89. 

1518. — *'. . . there is the Kingdom of 
Chiiua, which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . .” — Jku^XMi, 2^. 

1583. — *‘/i. Then Ruelius and Mathiolus 
of Siena sav that the best camphor is from 
China, ana that the best of all Cambers 
is that purified by a certain barbarian Kng 
whom tn^ call King (of) China* 

“O. llien you may tell Ruelius and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though they are 
so well acquainted with Greek and Intin, 
there’s no need to make such a show of it 
as to call every body * barbarians* who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they are quite wrooff in the fact . . . that 
the Kinff of China ooes not occupy himself 
with m^ing camphor, and is in fact one 
of the greatest Kings known in the world.” 
— Oarcta De OrtOy t. 466. 

c. 1690.--** Near to this is Pegu, which j 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to be the capital city.”— ed. | 

*) "• 

CHINA, a. In the sense of porce- 
lain this word (Chinl, &c.) is used in 
Asiatic lan^^ages as well as in English. 
In English it o^snot occur in Minshew 
(2nd M. 1627^ though it does in some 
earlier publications. [The earliest 
Quotation in N.E.D. is from Commas 
PiritOf 1653.] The phrase China-aishes 
as occurring in Drake and in Shaks- 
pere, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in our own and other 
languages. The phrase China-dishu as 
first used was analogous to Turkey- 
carpeU. But in the lattei we have 
never lost the geomphical sense of 
the adjective. In the word turqiioisesy 
aniu, the phrase was no doubt origin- 
ally purrM turqwrtMSy or the like, and 
here, as in) china disKegy the specific has 
superseded the generic sense. The use 
of aro6 in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to diina. The word is used 
in the sense of a china rfish in Lan^s 
Arabian NighXsy iii. 492 ; [Burton, I. 
375 ]. 

861. — ** There is in China a very fine clay 
^th which they make vases* transparent 
like bottles ; water can be seen inside of 
them. These vases are made of clay.” — 
ReinAvuiy RetatwiUy i. 34. 

c. 1360.— ** China-ware (ol-fakkJthar td- 
Bln^) is not made except in the cities of 
ZaltQn and of Sin Kal&n. . . Ailvla, 


0 . 1630. — **I was passing one day along 
a street in Damascus, when I saw a slave- 
boy let fall from his bands a great China 
dish ifahfat min <U-balhkhdr a/-8lniy) which 
they calf in that country mAh. It broke, 
and a crowd gathered round the little Mame- 
luke .” — fbn BaltftOy i. 238. 

c. 1567. — **Iie mercantie ch’andauano 
ogn’ anno da Goa a Bezeneger erano molti 
caualli Arahi . . . e anche pezze di China, 
eafaran, e scarlatti .” — Cetare dr’ Ffdrnci, in 
RutMuioy iii. 389. 

1679.—'*. . . we met with one ship more 
loaden with Hnnen, China silke, and China 
dishes. . . ."—Drake. World JCncotnpasmiy 
in Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1580. — “Usura vasorum aureorum dt 
argonteorum Aegyptii rejecenint, ubi mur- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quae ox India affer- 
untur, et ex ea rogione quam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ex variis lapidibus, prae- 
dpu^^e ex jaspide.” — Pronp. Alpinvay l*t. 

c. 1590. — "The gold and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and those in 
Copper and China (rAinI) in white one.s.” — 
Am, i. 58. 

c. 1603. — ** ... as it wore in a fniit-dish, 
a dish of some threepence, your honours 
have seen such dishes ; they are not China 
dishes, but very good dishes .” — Mecunire for 
Meanirfy ii. 1. 

1608-9. — "A faire China dish (which cost 
ninetie Rupias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was broken.”— liavkinB, in Purchas, i. 220. 

1609.— "He has a lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the China-house, or the Ex- 
change, that ho may meet them by chance 
and give them presents. ...” 

"Ay, sir: his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited so often." 
— Ben Joneon, ,SHent Wotnan, i. 1. 

1616.— 

'* . . . Oh had I now my Wishas, 

Siu^ you should learn to make their China 
Dishes.” 

Doggrel prefixed to Corifnt’t Cruditiejt. 

c. 1690. — Kaempfer in his account of the 
Persian Court mentions that the department 
where porcelain 'and plate dishes, sc., were 
kept and cleaned was called Cl^-khftna, 
'the China-closet’; and those servants who 
carried in the dishes were called C binikaab . 
— Amoen. p, 125. 

1711. — "Purselaioe, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are os necessary for Package as Purchase." 
— Loekyery 126. 

1747.— "The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Bhsy ; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the Author, and Hold 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Hhup Woman, 
Corner of Fleet Ditch, MD(XXLVI1.” 
This Uie title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Glam's Cookeiy, aa given by G. A. 
Sala, in Jlld, Newty May 12, 1888. 
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1876. — *' Schuyler raantions that the beat 
natire earthcn'eraro in Turki.-.tan in called 
Chinl, and lienr.. ii cluinny imitaticin of a 
Chinese mark " — (see TnrLigtan, i. 187- ) 

P’or the follou'inj» iiit ereating note on 
the Arabic iwe m'c are indebted to 
Professor Rol»ertflon Smith : — 

Saniya is srokon of thus in the Latfiifo‘1- 
TniL'ilrif of al-ThTilibl, cd. De Joni?, Leyden, 
1W7, a lxx)k written in a.u. USo. “The 
Arabs were wont U) call ali elegant veuseU 
and the like Stnlya (i>. Chinese), whatover 
they really were, beoauno of the a{)ecialty 
of the Chinese in objects of vortu ; and this 
usage remains in the ooniniun word ^aicflnd 
(pi. of juiaiya) to the pres :nt day." 

So in the Tajiril't l-Ont/im of Ibn Masko- 
wacih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. Ij 7), it is said that 
at the wedding of ManiQn with Bnran “her 
grandmolhor strewed over her 1000 pearls 
from a fllnlJA of In Egypt the 

familiar round brass trays .isod to dine off, 
are now called slnlua (vulgo .ytunifa)^ [the 
fini, ffni of N. India] and so is a £uro[ican 
saucer. 

The expression sinlyeU al sia, A Chinese | 
stniya," is quoted again by Do Oo^e from 
a poem of Ahul-shibl Agaiil, xiii. 27. [See 

BHEAKER.] 

[GHINA-BEEB, s Some kind of 
liquor used in China, perhaps a variety 
of 

[1617).— “ I carid a jarr of China Ueare.” 
—Z*oei$’$ iHary^ i. 34. J 

OHXNA-BUGKEER, u.o. One of 
the chief Delta- mouths of the Irawadi ! 
is so called in marine charts. We have I 
not been able to ascertain the origin of I 
the name, further than that Prof. 
Forchhanimer, in his l^otes on the Early 
Hist, and Geog. of Br. Burma (p. 16), 
stat.es that the country between Ran- 
goon and Bassein, t.(;.*on the west of 
the Rangoon River, Ixire the name of 
Pokhara, of which Jinckef r is a corrup- 
tion. Thi.s does not exi»laiii the China. 

CHINA-ROOT, 6. A onco famous 
drug, known as Radix Chiiuu! and 
TttSr Chimi^ being the tuber of 
various species of SmiUix (N. O. &mi- 
laceae^ the same to which sarsaparilKa 
belongs). It was said t.o have been 
used with good effect on CHiarlea V. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same wav as sarsaparilla. It is 
now miite obsolete in England, hut is 
still held ill esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeias of China and India. 


1563. — “A. I wish to take to Porti^al 
some of tho Root or Wood of China; since 
it is not a contral)and drug. . . . 

“ O. This wood or roof grows in China, 
an immense country, pre.sumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy . . . and because 
in jul these regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the viorho napoHinno^ 
tne merciful God hath willed to givo them 
this rcft for rtfjteily, and with it the good 
physicians tl eire know well tin; t.v^-itment.” 

- ‘•f tarda f f. 177 . 

c. 1.590.— “Sircar Silhei is very moun- 
tainovis. , . . China-Root pAot-caltii) is 
roduced heie in great plenty, which was 
ut lately discovered by sc'me Turks.” — 
Ayren Aib.^ by itladvrin^ ii. 10 ; [cd. Jarrett^ 
ii. 124]. 

1598. The roote of China is commonlie 
vsed among tho Egyptians . . . specially 
for a ct>asttmption, for the which they seetb 
the mote China in broth of a henne ur cocke, 
whereby tlioy become whole and faire of 
face.” — Dr. Paludaniis, in Lintekotev ^ 124, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 112]. 

c. 1610. — “Quant k la vcrole. . . , Ils la 
gueri.ssent sans suer avec du bols d’Eschise. 

. . — PifrarH. tie Laral^ ii. 9 (ed. 1679) ; 

[Hak. Soc. ii. 13 ; also see i. 182]. 

[c. 1690. —“ITie caravans returned with 
musk. China-wood (bd$ de (JKine)."— 
Jiernitr. ed. Constable, p. 425.] 

OHmAPATAM, n.p. A name 
sometimes given by the natives to 
Xfitdras. The nunie is now written 
Shennai- Shentuz-}ypaUinam^ Tam., in Tel. 
Chennapattaiuimu^ and the folloudng is 
tlie origin of that name according to 
the staleiiieiit given in W. Hamilton’.^ 
Hindostan. 

On “ this part of t he Coast of Coromandel 
, . . tho English . . . possessed no fixed 
c. 4 tablishment ui. il a.d. 1639, in which year, 
on tho Iv? of March, a grant wris received 
from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanagur, then reigning at Chander- 

§ berry, for the erection of a fort. This 
ocument from Sreo Rung Rayed expressly 
enjoins, ' l»at the town and fort to be erected 
at Madras shali be called after his own 
name, Sree R}r,.aa Raj/ajHitam ; but the local 
governor or Naik, Danierla V encaLadri, who 
first invited Mr. Francis Day, the chief of 
Armagon, to ramove U> Madras, had pre- 
viously intimated to him that he would 
have tho new English establishment founded 
in the name of his father Cheniiappa, and 
the name of Chenappa^tatam continues to bo 
universally applied to tho town of Madras 
by the natives of that division of the south 
of India named Dravida.”— (Vol. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, an«' considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Chenappi. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Chisapalaa was borne by the place 
mevionaly. It will be seen under 
■AraiB that Barros curiously connects 
the Cfhinese with St Thoml To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English translation or MmdmaU Ckin^ 
the original of which was published in 
1686, the translation by K. Parke in 
1688 

**. . . it ia plAinaly smim that they did 
oona with the ahippiiw Tiito the Indies . . . 
•o that at this day tfiers is great meni<»y 
of them in the Hands Philippinas and on the 
ooet of Ooromande. whioh is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Noningm towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted Crsgela); Mharwu i$a 
leira c a lU d wnto tku day the Snile of the 
Chinos ybr that thay did rtid\fU and wtake the 

1 strongly suspect that this was 
Chinapatam^ or Madras. [On the other 
hand, the popular derivation ia ac- 
mted in &e Madrtu QUm.^ p. 163. 
The mid plate containing the grant of 
Sri Ranga JWa is said to have been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 at the 
capture of Madras by the French. — 
(irksslsr, BatUf Bae., 49).] 

1780.>-**The Nawaub sent him to Gheena 
PMtun (Madras) under the esoort of a small 
of Ught Oavaiiy.”— £r. ^ Hydair Naik, 


OHraOHEW, OHINGHEO, n.p. 
A port of Fuhkien in China. Some 
ambiguity exists as to the application 
of the name. In Enslish cnarts the 
name is now attachea to the ancient 
and famous port of Chwan-chau-fu 
(Thiiouan-Mim-fw of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers. But the Chin- 
cheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
to this day, and the Chinchew of older 
Ei^lish books, is, as Mr. Q. Phillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan- 
chau-fu, but Chang-chau-fu, distant 
from the former some M m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion. The province of Fuhkien is 
often called ChineKeo by the early 
Jesuit writers. ChangcKau and its 
dependencies seem to have constituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla communicated, 
and hence apparently they appliea 
the same name to the ix>rt ana the 
province, though Chang>c£au was ' iver 
the official capital m Fukhien (see 
Bticffc. Briiann.f 9th ed. av. and refer- 


ences there). GhindiaOB is used for 
** people of Fuhki en” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 

1517.—**. . . in another place called 
ddnChso, where the jpeople were much 
richer than in Canton {Uanido). From that 
oitv used every year, b^ore our jpeople came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 j inks loaded 
with gold, ailver, and rilk, returaing laden 
with wares from India." — Correa, ii. o29. 

oHlM-OHIN. In the ** pigeon 
English” of Chinese pons this signi- 
fies ‘salutation, compliments,’ or *to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang' in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase tding- 
tf’tnp, Pekingese eh*ing-€N%na, a term 
of sadutation answering to * thank-you,’ 
‘adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-thin jou means religious worship 
of any kind (see JOBS). It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint 
story told to William of Rubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaan (see below). And it 
is equally remarkable to find the same 
story related with singular closeness of 
correspondence out of “the Chinese 
books of Ge<)graphy” by Francesco 
Carletti, 360 years later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Zinkin (Ragiona- 
menti di F. C7., pp. 138-9). 

1258.— “One day there late by me a oer- 
taiD priest of Cathay, dressed in a red cloth 
Of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a dye, he told me how 
in the eastern parts of Qithay thero were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not bend. . . . 
The huntsmen go thither, Uking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in tne rooks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Ohln — Itinararium, 

in Ree. de Koyaqef, Ac., iv. 828. 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intendea in the word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated : — 

c. 1540.— “So after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore** (in 
orig. “donou de m feaenm ae $ma» e aa 
%oem» mieaa a Ohansiillia eama enire ede 
aente tt ceWiMia.")— In Cogan, p. 60 ; in 
wig. ch. xlvii. 

1705i. — “The two junior memben of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointM 
^ hoar. ... On enterii^ the door of the 
marquee they both mode aa abrupt stof^ 
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and resisted aU solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until 1 should first be seated ; in this 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who h^ visited 
China, advised me what was to be done ; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second ; thus wo soon fixeti them in their 
seats, both parties during the struggle, re- 
peating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Chinese 
term of salutation.”— A'm&ouy to 
ii ro, 295. 

1829. — '*One of the Chinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Tallmt chin- 
chin you come down.’” — The Fankwat at 

p. 20. 

1880. — “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our beautiful langm^e, 
tho English seem to glory in its distr)rtion, 
null will often ask one another to come to 
' ( how-chow ’ instead of dinner ; and send 
their * chin-chin,' even in letters, rather 
than their compliments; moat of them ig- 
norant of the fact that *cK&w-chow' is no 
more ('hina'<e than it is Hebrew ; that 
^rhin-cAin^' though an expression used by 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old fellow,' for 
which it is often tised, or the compliments 
for which it is frequently substituted.'’— W. 
(JUL Riifr of irolaen Sand, i. 156 ; [ed. 1883, 
i>- «]• 

CHINSUBA, n.p. A town on the 
Hoogly River, 26 miles alxive Calcutta, 
on the west J>ank, w'hich M'as the seat 
ot a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it w;is ceded to 
us by the Treaty of London, under 
whicti the Dutch gave up Malac.ca and 
their settlements in cont inental India, 
whilst we M'itlidrcw from Sumatra, 
['rhe place gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, ChinediuraH (see PIECE-GOODS).] 

1684. — “This day lietween 3 aud 6 o’clock 
in the Afternoon, Capt. Richardson and his 
Sergeant, came to my hou.se in ye Chin- 
chera, and brought me this following message 
from ye President. . . Diuiy, 

llak. i. 166. 

1705.—“ La Loge appolldo Ghamdemogor 
est une trhs-belle Maison situ8e sur lo bord 
d'un des bras du fleuvo do Gange. ... A 
une lieue de la Loge il y a une gmndo Ville 
appellee CHilnehiirat. . . .” — Luillier^ 64-65. 

1726. — “The place where our Ijodge ^or 
Factory) is is properly called Sinternu [i.r. 
Chinsura] ana not HockH (which is the 
name of the village).” — Valentijn^ v. 162. 

1727. — “ Chlnohura, whore the Dutch 
Emporium stands . . . the Faebirs have 
a great many good Houses standing pleas- 
antly on the River-Side ; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens. ” — A. //omi/toa, ii. 20 ; 
«d. 1744, il. 18. 

(1768. ~ «« Mhifiahn ra,” See quotation 
ttndm> OALOUTTA.] 


OHINTS, GHIN^CH, s. A hug. 
This word is now quite obsolete lx>th in 
India and in England. It is a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese dUncJie^ whicli 
again is from ciniex. Mrs. Trolhme, 
in her once famous hook on the Do- 
mestic Manners of the Amerii^Hiia, 
made much of a supposed insUince of 
affected scpi&imishness in Amcric.'iu 
ladies, who used the word rhintses in- 
stead of bum. But she was ignorant 
of the fact that chints was an old aud 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘ hug ’ being originally 
but a figurative (and ):>erhap8 a polite) 
term, ‘an object of disgust ana 
horror’ (W'rdgwood). Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what she 
chose to imagine ; mints was the real 
name, hug the more or less atfcctcd 
euphonism. 

1616.— “In the night we were likewise 
very much discjuictcd with aiinther .sort, 
called Afusquertoes, like our Gmits, but 
some- what less ; and in that set^son we 
were very much troubled with Chinches, 
another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Tikes : and these 
annoyed \ts two wayes ; first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their stink.” 
— Terry, ed. 166.'), p. 372 ; [ed. 1777, p. 117). 

1645. - . for the must piirt the bed- 

steads in luily are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is irnpoasiblo to kcepe the wooden 
ones from the chimices.”- -A’lWyn'i Diary, 
Sept. 29. 

1673. — “. . . Our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery Pimples . . . augmented by 
Muskectoe - Bites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on us.”-— Fryer, 35. 

„ “Chints are venomous, and if 
squeezed leave a most Poy.souous , Stench.” 
—Ibid. 189. 

CHINTZ, s. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth; Port, chita ; M.ihr. chit, 
and H. chltd. 'I'ho woid in this last 
form occurs (c. 1 590) in tlu; .l 2n-i-.4^- 
hari (i. 9.5). It Loim.*.s ap])areutly from 
the Skt. chiira, ‘ variegated, speckled.’ 
The best chintzes wore bought on the 
Madras coast, at Ma-sulipabini and 
Badras. Tho h'reneh form of the. w’ord 
is chite, which has suggested the po.ssi- 
hilily of our sheet being of the same 
origin. But chite is apparently of 
Indian origin, through the Portuguo..sp, 
whilst sheet is much older than the 
PortugJiese communication with India. 
Thus ( 1450 ) ill Sir T. Cumberworth’s 
will he directs his “ wreched Ixxlv to lx* 
beryd in a chitte with on’te any kyste ” 
\{Acddm,y, Sept. 27 , 1879 , p. 230 ). 
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The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614.—“. . . chints and chadors. . . 

— PryUmy in PurthiUy i. 530. 

[1616. — “3 per Chint bmirport. ” — Cods' $ 
Diurjf, i. 171. 

[1623. — “ Linncn stamp'd with works of 
sundry colours (which they call cit)." — /*. 
d4-/fa Vaf/^y Hnk. Soc. i. 45.) 

16."».3. — “Chites en In<l<iii signi6e des 
toilh's imprimo^s.”-yir /ft Pouffaye te-Couz, 
ed. 1647, i>. 536. 

c. 1666. — “ Lc princijinl trahc «les Hol- 
landois k Amcdnbr.d, cst de chites, qui sont 
de toiles peintes." — Tht>irmity v. 35. In the 
English version (1687) this is written SChitM 
(iv. ch. V.). 

1676.--“ Chites or Painted Caiicuts, which 
they call CaJnu:ndui\ that i.s done with a 
pencil, arc made in the Kingdom of Gol* 
condn, and particularly alsmt Masvfi- \ 
wi/ffiM."— rufirraiVr, E.T., p. 126; [ed. Uaf/y 
li. 4J. I 

1725. — “The return.^ that arc injurious 
to oiir manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicv>es. chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of herha, and Ijarka.*’ — J*ejo^, 
Ntsv Vuwige. round the. World. IFo/ Iji, Oxford, 
1840, p. 161. 

1726. — “The Warehouse Keeper rep«->rted 
to the B4.)ard, that the chintzes, lading 
hmught fnirn painting, had been examined 
at the sorting goflown, and th<it it w.'is the 
general opinion that lioth the cloth and the 

I mintings were worse than the musters."— 
n Whtthr, ii. 407. 

c. 17:43- 

“ No, let a charming chintz and Bru.s.scls 
lace 

Wrafi my cold limlis, n.nd shade my life- 
les.*! f.ice. ” 

Poi>fy .Morn! Ki.stof.<ty i. 248. 

“ And, when she secs her friend in deep 
de.<tpiir, 

OWrves hfiw much a Chintz oxcecfis 
Mohair. ..." 

Ifod. ii. 170. 

^ 18" “ Blue cloth.s, .nnd chintzes in 

fiarti. . i ive always formed an extensive 
article ot irn|K>rt from Western Iridi.a.” - 
Haptm, //. i.t ./fftff, i. 8t; ; (2nd cfl. i. 05, 
and comp. i. 190]. 

In tlic earlier books nlioiit iiuliasoiiic 
kind of chintz is often ternied pintado 
(q.v.). See the idiiascfdogy in the 
quotation from ’Wlieelcr alKivt*. 

This exj)ort from India to Euroin* 
has long ceased. When one of tne 
]»resent writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras Di.strict (1860-07), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadros, who had been taught l»y tlie 
Dutch, the cambric Uung furnished to 
him by a Madras Ghetty(q.v.). He is 


now' dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the nrocess are 
no longer to lie had.* Ine former 
chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned by CorreOy LmdaSy ii. 2, 
]>. 567. Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
givers a gorvl description of the process 
of painting these cloths, which he calls 
chitsen (iii. 13). There is al.so a ,very 
coiiijdele account in the Leiires Ediji- 
antesy xiv. 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very fan u liar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of hdtik. 

CHIPE, s. Ill Portuguese use, from 
Tamil fhijrfyiy ‘an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters Uken in the pearl-fisheries of 
1 iiticoriii and Manar, 

[1602.— “And the tiahers on that coast 
avc him as trihuto one day's oysters {hum 
in iU chipo), that is the result of one day's 
pearl fishing. '— Dec. 7, Bk. VIII. 
ch. ii.J 

1685. — “The chipe, for so they call those 


* 1 leave thin {lasiiage as Dr. Dumell wrote it. 
Blit though limited to a specific locality, of which 
I doubt not it wax true, it conveys an idra of the 
entire extinction of tiie ancieiit chintz production 
which I find is not justified by the facts, ax shown 
in a most interesting letter from Mr. Purdoii 
Clarke, C.Ml., of the India MwHeuin. One kind 
is still made at Masuliiatam, under tho xiiper- 
iiitendenre of Persian merchants, to supply tlie 
ls|iahnii market and the "Moghul” traders at 
Horn bay. At Fidiait very peculiar chintzes am 
riinde, which are entirely Kalum Knri work, or 
haiid-rminted (anistreiitly the word now used iii- 
Ktixid of the VtdvumlOr of Tavernier,— see above, 
and under CALAMANDERl This is a work 
of infliiite labour, as Die ground has to be stoppeil 
off with wax almost a.s many times ak them aro 
colours used. At Com Ismoi Mini Sarongs (q. v. ) am 
priiiteil for the Straits. Very bold priiiting is done 
Hi. WSU^iiliert ill N. Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at 
IlyderalAil and Baugalori-. 

All aiietslote is told me by Mr. Clarke which 
indicates a niiitioii OH. to iiiore things than chintz 
printing, f Mie |Mirtir.nlar kind of chintz mot with 
ill 8. Iinlia, he was assured by Die \eiidnr, was 

irinlcd at W ; hut he did not recognize Die 

ocaiiiy. Shoitly afterwards, visiting for the 
second time tho city of X. (wu will cull it), where 
he hail already been assiire*! by the collectors 
native aids that th*u‘e was no such niaiiiifactnn', 
and hhowing the stuff, with the Htat*>niciit of its 

lediig nuide at W , ' Why,’ said the collector, 

'that is where I live!' Immediately tieliind his 
bungalow was a aniall Inzar, and in this the work 
was found going on, Diongh on n sinall scayi. 

Just so wa sliall ofUii find twreoiis "who have 
b<>cn ill India, and on thosnot'— asseverating that 
at such and such a place tnere are no missions or 
iioconvoriM ; whilst those who have careef to know, 
know lietter.— (II. Y.) 

(For Indian chintzes, see KorliOM Watson, Textile 
Manufiictvrfe, 00 sri'/q. ; Miikharji. Art hfanu- 
faelurei of India, 848 eeqtj . ; M. 11. llaill, Afew. an 
Dyes ami DvetM in the N.W.P. and Owlh, 44 
setfi. : Francis, Man. on Punjab Cotton Industry, 6. 1 
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oysters which their boats are wont to flsh.” 

—Ribtiroy t. 63. | 

1710. — ** Some of these oysters or chepla, 
08 tbe natives call them, produce pearls, but 
such are rare, the greater port producing 
only seed pearls {tUjofret) [see ALJOFAB].^' 
Souaa^ Ortente Cont/utst. ii. 248.- 

CHIBETTA, 8. H. chirdlUl^ Mabr. 
kiraitd. A Himalayan herbaceous 
plant of the order GerUianateae (Szoertia 
Chirata, Ham. ; Ophelia Ghirata^ 
Orie-slmch ; GetUiana Uhirayitay Roxb. ; 
Agath£tes chirayta^ Don.), the dried 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure | 
bitter tonic and febrifuge, its okt. | 
nsiinti kirdta4ikUi, *the bitter plant of i 
the KirdtaSy refers its discovery to that I 
people, an extensively-diffused forest I 
trilie, east and norbh-ea.st of Bengal, 
the Kt/1^6a( of the Peripliis, and the 
p^ple of the of Pf/3lemy. 

There is no indication of its having 
been known to G. de Orta. 

[1773.-— “ifoZ Mug in Bengal ; Great in 
Bombay. ... It is excessively bitter, and 

f iven as a stomachic and vermifuge.” — /vrs, 

71.J 

1820. — “They also give a bitter decoction 
of the neem {Mflia tmvlirarhta) and che* 
reeta.”" .'Irr, oftht Tf^on^hip tif Luny^ in 
Tran$. Lit. tSoi\ of Hoinlttiy, ii. 232. 

1874. — “Cfairetta has long been held in 
esteem by the Hindus. ... In England 
it began to nttrnct. .some attention about 
1829; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopada. 'fhe plant was 
first described by Koxburgh in 1814.” — 
l/anburtf and Fliu'kigrr^ 392. 

CHIT, CHITTT, s. A letter or 
note ; also a certificate given to a 
servant, or tlie like ; a pass. H. chitthi/ 
Mahr. chitti. [Skt. chiira^ ‘marked.^ 
The Indian Portuguese also use chito 
for esr^rito {BlvteaUj Supplement). The 
Tamil people use ehit for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673. - “I .sent one of our Guides, with 
hi.s AM.'iKier’s Chitty, or Ps.'w, to the Govem- 
nor, who received it kindly.” — /Vy/r, 128, 
[1757. — “If .Mr. Ives is not too busie to 
honour this chitt which nothing but the 
reate.st uneasiness could draw' from me.” — 
134.] 

1785.—“. . . . Those Ladies and Gentle- 
men who wi.sh to be taught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his torm.s 
by sending a Chit. . . .’’—In 
i. 114. 

1786. — “ You are to sell rice, ftc., to every 
merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
ohltty from Meer KAxini.”--rfy»/W# Lettm, 


1787. — “Mrs. Arend . . . will wait upon 
any lAdy at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chattawala Gully, opposite Mr. Motto’s 
old house, Tiretta’s linzor.”— Advt. in 
Srton-Karr^ i. 226. 

1794. — “The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
here .” — Uvyh /loyr/, 147. 

1829. — “Ho wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; the very Drum-major writes 
me a note to tell 'me aliout the mails.” — 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd ed., 80. 

1839. — “A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
Mrs. G., unless Mrs. D. ct>mea to tiffin with 
her, and writes some dosens of chits. . . . 
These incessant chits are an imtnen.se troublo 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to 
like them .” — LeUern from Madras, 284. 

CHITCHKY, a. A curried vege- 
table mixture, often berved and eaten 
with meat curry. Properly Beng. 
chhechki. 

1875. — “. . . Chhenchki, usually called 
tarktlri in the Vardhamana District, a sort 
of hodge-podge consisting of potatoc.s, 
brinjals, and tender stalks. . . ."—(Jutnnda 
Snnuinta, i. 59. 

CHITTAGK)NO, n.p. A town, 
ix)rt, and district of Eiustern Bengal, 
properly written ClmtgOnw (see POKTO 
PIQUENO). Chittagong appeiirs to be 
the City of Benyala of Vartheiua and 
some of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANDEL, BENGAL). 

c. 1346.— “The first city of Bengal that 
wo entered was Sudkftw&n, a great place 
situated on the shore of the great Sea."-— 
Ibn liaUita, iv. 212. 

1552.—“ In the mouths of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two nobiblo rivers, one 
on the east, and one on the west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bcng.al) ; the 
one of these our [icople cull the Kiver of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
cstmiry of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which Is the mo.st famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Kastern region.” — I)e. Barrox, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cup. i. 

1 ]r,g6. — “ Satagam.” See quotation under 

NG.] 

1591.— “So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Stmsa Gondinho has .scrveil mo 
well in Hemgualla, and that ho has made 
tributary to this statu the Isle of Sundiva, 
and has taken the fortress of Chataguip by 
force of arms.” — King's Letter, in JrcAiiio 
yw. Orient., fosc. iii. 257. 
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1596. — *'Froin this River Eastward 60 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatigin, which 
is the chief towne of Bengala.'*— 
ch. xvi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 94].* 
c. 1610. — Pyrard de la Val has Chartican, 

i. 234 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 326]. 

1727.— “Chltta^usg, or, as the Portu- 
gese call it, Xatiaam, about 50 l^eaguea 
below Doccii.*’ — A. Hamilton^ ii. 24 ; ed. 1744, 

ii. 22. 

17— .— ‘*Chlttigail” in Orme (repriut), 
ii. 14. 

1786.— “The province of Chatigaa (vul- 
garly Chitta^nir) is a noble field for a 
naturalist. It is so called, I believe, from 
the which is the most beautiful little 

bird I ever saw.” — iSiV ir. Joneit ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a 
Montpelier.” The derivation given 
by this illustrious scholar is more 
tlian questionable. The name seems 
to Ije really a form of the Sanskrit 
Chuturgrdrna ( = Tetrajpoli»\ [or accord- 
ing to others of Saptograma, * seven 
viUagea’]^ and it is curious that near 
t\v\a position PVoWwy hiLs a Peiitapoltt,\ 
very probablv the same place. Chatur- ■ 
grdma is still tlie name of a town in 
Ceylon, lat. 6“, long. 81°. 

CHITTLEDEOOO, n.p. A fort 
S.W. of Bellary ; properly Chifra 
Durgamy Red Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
P picturesqiic fort’]) called by the 
Mahommedans Chilaldurg (C. P. B.). 

CHITTORB, n.p. ChUor, or Chitor- 
garh^ a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajput State of Mewar. 
It is almost certainly the Ttdroi'pa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1633.— Badour (t.«. Bahftdur Sh&h) 
... in Champanol . . . sent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for 
the attack on Chitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the distance was so great.” — 
Correa^ iii. 506. 

1615.— “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Eklwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, fiue covtrtf. to Cytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appe^es a Tombe (Towne?) of wonderfull 
magnificence. . . .” — Sir Tkonuu in 


* There is no reason to suppose that Linachoten 
hofl himself been to Chittagong. My Mend, Dr. 
Burnell, in his (posthumous) edition of Linschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society has confounded CMkigsm 
in this passage with Sofsoon'— see Porto Plqucno 
(U. Y.X 

f The ckHiah which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, CueuZuf isslanoieveot, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coeeyifcs melvM- 
(SMOM Om., In Jerdon ; hot this sursly cannot be 
Sir william's *' most hsauUhil little oird he ever 
saw"? 


Pnrehatj i. .540 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 102 ; “CetOT ” 
in i. Ill, “Chytor ” in ii. 540]. 

[1813.—“. . . a tribute . . . impo^ by 
Muhodajee Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Chuotohrgnrh, which he had conquered 
from the Rana.” — Broughten, Letten, ed. 
1892, p. 175.] 

' OHOBDAB, B. H. from P. chob- 
ddr^ stick-bearer.* A frequent at- 
tendant of Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Jud^ of the High Courts. The 
chooadrs carry a staff overlaid with 
silver. 

1442. — “At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdan . . . drawn up in line.”— AMur- 
Razzdk, in India in tke X V. Cent. 25. 

1673. — “If he (the President) move out 
of his Chamber, the Silver Stave* wait on 
him.” — Fri/er, 68. 

1701.—“. . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our Linguists that he had 
sent iouT Cboibdan and 2b men, as a sale- 
guard.” — In Wkwi/er, i. 'A71. 

1788. — “ChubdAr . . . Among the Na- 
bobs he proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens.”— /nef Min Vo- 
cabulary (Stockdale’s). 

1793.— “They wxid a Chubdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sultan’s messengers 
ot justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the public 
Bazar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
DiroMf Narrative^ 235. 

1798.— “The chief’s Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of those messengers.” — (/. For$ter' t 
TraveUy i. 222. 

1810. — “ While we were seated at 
breakfast, we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a Choabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consrauence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart- 
ments, from which lost oflRce he derives his 
name .” — Maria Oraham^ 57. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddr^ 

* silence-keeper, ’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, 8. Burmese Tstiubwaj 
Siamese C%ao, * prince, king,* also 
Chaohpa (compounded with Apo, 

* heaven*), and in Cuahing’s Shan 
Dicty. and cacography, sow, * lord, 
master,’ towhpa^ a ‘hereditary prince.’ 
The word chu-hu^ for ‘ chief,* is found 
applied among tril^es of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shana, in a.d. 1160 {Prof. T. de 
la Couperie). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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1795.— After them came the Chobwaai, 
or petty tributary princes: these are per- 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their oooquesta orer the vast terri- 
tories which they now poss^, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese." — Symet, 
366. 

1819.— All that tract of land ... is in- 
habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zaboh, or potty 
princes ." — SangermanOf 34. 

1855.— “The Teaubwaa of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances ! 
of royalty.” — Mittiofu to Ava^ 303. 

[1890. — “The succession to the throne 

E nmarily depends upon the person chosen 
y the court and people being of princely 
descent — all such are called chow or prince.^’ 
— HalleL A Thouoand Mile* on an Elfvhant, 

P. 82.] 

CHOGA. B. Turki ckoahd. A long ■ 
Bleeved garment, like a dre&sing-gown 
(a purpose for which Europeans often 
niatce use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. [“ In Tibetan 
ch'uba ; in Turki yit6a. It is variously 
pronounced chuba, juba or chogha in 
Asia, and s/mba or diubka in Russia” 
(J.R.A.S., N.S. XXIII. 122)]. 

1888. — “ Wo do not hear of * shirt-Rlcoves ' 
in connection with Henry (Lawrence), so 
often ns in John’s case ; wo boliovo his 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
which like charity covered a multitude of j 
sins.” — Qu. Review^ No. 310, on Life of Lord I 
Latvrencf^ ji. 303. 

CHOKID.^, s. A watchman. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. Tlie word is usually applied 
to a private watclimaii ; in some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded os a sort of blackmail to 
eii.‘«ure one’s property. [In N. India 
the village Ghau/Oddr is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
!or watch and ward in tlic smaller 
towns.] 

1689. — “ And the Day following the Cho- 
cadan, or Souldiera were remov’d from 
before our Gates.”— Orington, 416. 

1810. — “The ehokey-dar attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices. 


... at night parading about with his. spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep; when HB oobb to slbbp TOO.”— 
Willtamson, V. M. i. 295. 

o. 1817. — “The birds were scarcely begin- 
niitf to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chockedaurs, stirrii^ about any house in 
the neighbourhood, it was so early.”— Jl/rjr. 
Shenoood't Stories, &c. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837.— “Every village is under a jaitail, 
and there is a pursau or priest, and chou- 
koednop (sic!) or watchman.”— PAiWtpj!, 
Million of Facts, 320. 

1864. — Th^ church book at Peshaw’ar 
records the death there of “The Rovd. 

I L 1, who on the night of the — th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar” — to which 
record the hand of an injudicious friend ha.s 
added : “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! ” (The exact word.s will now lie 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s 
Panjdb Handbook, p. 279). 

OHOKBA, B. Hind, chhokrd, ‘a 
boy, a youngster ’ ; and hence, men'e 
Bpeciftcally, a Ixiy employed about a 
household, or a regiment. Its chief 
use in S. India is witli the latter. (See 
CHTTCKAROO.) 

[1875.— “He was dubbed ‘the ehokra, 
or simply ‘boy.’”— IIV/ joti, Ahodt of Snotr, 
136.] 

CHOKY, s. H. chauki, which in 
all its senses is probably connected 
with Skt. chatur, ‘ four ’ ; whence 
ehatushka, ‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. 

a. (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four posts) ; a station of ixilice ; a bjck- 
up ; also a station of palankiii beiirers, 
horses, &c., when a po.st is laid ; a 
customs or toll-.statioii, and hence, as 
in the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watcliing or 
guarding. 

[1535.— “They only pay the choqneiB 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the ow’ner of the .Rhip for ehot/ue, which 
is fndght ; that which belongs to His 
Highne.ss pays notliing when it comes in 
ships. This cho^iue is as far os Malacca, 
from thcnco to lndi.a is another freight as 
arranged between the parties. Thus when 
cloves are brought in His Highne.ss’s ships, 
paying the thii^ and the choquies, there 
goes from every 30 Imhiirs 16 to the King, 
our Lord .” — Arrangemnit nuide by Nuno aa 
Cvnha, quoted in Botrlho Tom^, p. 113. 
On this Mr. Whitoway remarks: “By this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took one-third of every shipment 
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free, and on the balance he took oue-thinl 
aa Chol^, which is, I imagine, in lieu of 
customs. J 

c. ir>90.- "Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki."— .din, i. 257. 

1608.- " The Kings Cuatomo called 
Chukey, is eight baggea upon the hundred 
bogges." --.Siirw, in Pitrchas^ i. 391. 

1664. - "Near this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tohaakykane, 
tMcnuse it is the place where the Omrahs 
kccu guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty -four hours together. 

B.T., 117 ; fed. Constat, U, 3631. 

1673. — "Wo wont out of the Walls by 
Broacl^Gato . . . where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Em(>eror. . . /rycr, 100. 

,, "And when they must rest, if they 
have no Tents, they must .shelter themselvos 
under Trees . . . unles.s they hapiten on 
a Chowkie. a Shed where the Cu.stomer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom." — Jhid. 410. 

1682. " Alxnit 12 (/clock Noon wo got to 

ye Chowkee, where after we had .shown our 
JJnatU't and given our present, wo were dis< 
missed immediately. ' — Holyt^Sy DIaru, Dec. 
17 ; [Hak. Sik;. i. 58]. 

1774. —‘‘11 |)iu difficile per viaggiaro nell* 
Jndo.stnn «)no certi jHjsti di guardio chia- 
mate Cioki . . . (jue.vti Ciold soao insolent 
tUsimi.” • hflla TotnUi, JlJl. 

1810,-". . . Chokies, or patrol stations.” 

— W'H/.iamson, V. M., i. 297. 

Tlii.s word lia.s into the 

Engli.nh slang viicabulary in the .sense 
of ‘ pri.son.’ 

b. A chair, Thi.s u.se i.s almost peculiar 
to tlu* Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orig. Skf. Ttsxt.% ii. 5l cites it in 
this .‘^eii.se, as a Hindi wuru which ha.s 
no resemidaucc U» any Skt. vocable. 
Mr. (irow.se, however, connects it with 
c/uif iir, ‘ four ' {Ind. ArUiq.^ i. 106). »See 
also l>eginning of tlii.s article. Cluin is 
the coiinnon form of ‘four* in coiii- 
^Hwition, ,:.g. chaainuuH^ ii.e. ‘four 
fastening ’) the complete .shtjtdng of a 
horse ; cJuiu)iahra (‘ four watches ') all 
night long; rJutapdr^ *a «|iiadrui)ed ’ ; 
ehaiikat and fhiukhat (‘four tiiiil^r’), 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So chauki 
seein-s to liave liecn u.sed hii* a .sipiare- 
franied .st<iol, and thence a chair. 

1772.—" Don’t throw yourself K'lck in your 
hftrrn chokey, and toll mo it Wiui’t do. ...” 

— ir. Ilastiuyt to (J. VaHsiltarl, in Of^ig, 

i. m 

c. 1782.— "As .so<»a as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (enauki) 
and washed his face.”—//, of Uydne AW/, 


OHOLEBA, and CHOLSBA MOB- 
BUS, 8. The Disease. The term 
‘ cholera,* though employed by the old 
iuedic'a\ writers, no doubt came, as 
r^rds its familiar use, from India. 
Littrd alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppasc that the word cholera 
is a derivative from ‘bile,’ ana 

that it really means ‘a gutter,’ tho 
disease being so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be dr6 rQy xo^diwy, the latter 
w'ord being anciently used for the 
iiite.Htiiie.s (the etym. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Tralliaiius). Bui 
there is a discu.ssion on the subject in 
the modern ed. of Stephani Tliesaurusy 
which indicates a concliLsion that the 
derivation from is probably right ; 
it is that of Celsus (see below). [The 
N.E.D. takes the same view, but ad- 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
(piobitions and .some ]»articiilars in 
reference to the liisU>rv of this U*.rrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

c. A.D. 20. — " Primoipxc facienda mentio 
est cbolnran ; <piia coimnuno id storiiiichi 
aPiUu into.stinorum vitiuni vidcri potc.’st . . . 
intoxtina toniucntur, hilis supra infrn<]uu 
erumpit, primum lupiao similts : duindc iit 
in oa rocons caro tota esso vidontur, interdum 
all)a, nunnun<)uam nigra vel varia. Krgo eo 
nomine mornum hunc Graoci 

nouiinArunt. ...” Ac.— A. C, Cdsi Med. 
/.(6ri Vlil. iv. xi. 

c. A.D. 100.— ‘‘IIEPi XOAEPH2 .. . . 
Oiyaroi iirUtBvyot nal ofrrKrror awaaf/ufi xai 
iryiyi xat Key^." — Aretarus, De 

CaueU rt signis artttormn mm'fHtrum, ii. !>. 

Alsu Oepawela XoXepgs, in De Ouration^ 
Mf,rb. Ac. ii. 4. 

1.563. — " Ii. In this disea.se the one which 
kills su (juickly, and from which so few re- 
cover? ’foil mo now it i.s called among u.s. 
and among them, and its symptum.s. and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

"O. Among us it is called Collerica 
paaaio. . . Ga/via, f. 7de. 

fl611.~‘‘ Aa those ill of Colera.” -Goide, 
Dialugo de Sofdfulo Pratico^ p. 5. J 

1673. — "The Diaeases reign according to 
the Scason.s. ... In the extreme Heatn, 
Cholera Morbui.” Fryer, 113-114. 

1832.-" lA} Ctaoldra Morbus, d(»nt vou.s 
me {Kirloz. n'ust iias inconnu h Cachouiire." 
— Jiu-ffuemont, Cvrresp, ii. 109, 

CHOLBBAHOBN. See COLLEBY. 

CHOOLA, 8. H. e/iuUul, ckuUih 
chfilei, fr. Skt. cJiiUli. The exteinpcj- 
lized cooking - 1 dace of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground 
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to prepare his own food ; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814.—** A marble corridor ftUed up with 
choolas, or oooking-plaoesj composed of mud, 
cowdune, and unburnt bncks.' — /'orlM’ii, Or. 
Mem. iii. 120 ; [2ud ed. ii. 193]. 

OHOOLIA, B. Ck&lid ia a name 
given in Ceylon and in Mala1>ar to a 
(tarticiilar class of Mahoniiliudan.s, and 
sometimes to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much oliscurity aooiit the 
origin and proper application of the 
term. [The word is by some derived 
from Sxt. chiida^ the top-knot which 
every Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut off on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, choiikat^ 

* he that has had his top-knot cut ollV 
is a common form of abuse iLsed by 
Hindus to Musulman converts ; see 
Ibbetson^ Fanjab Ethnog. p. Ac- 

cording to Sonnerat (i. 109), the dliiilias 
are of Arab descent and of ShTa pro- 
fession. [The Madras Gloss, takes the 
word to be from the kit^doiu of Chola 
and to mean u i)erson of S. India.] 

c. 1345.—**. . . theciW of Kaularo, which 
ia one of the finest of Malibfir. Its bazara 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
^ the name of Sfllia (t.e. ChOlia).*' — Jbn 
Aifvfa, iv. 99. 

1754. — **Chowliw are esteemed learned 
men, and in general are merchants.'’— /«es, 
25. 

1782. — ‘*We had found . . . less of that 
foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercourse in the Cholian of the country, 
who are Mahommedans and quite distinct 
in their manners. . . — Hvyh hoyd^ Journal 

of a Joumuy of an Emhastn to Cooidy, in 
Mise. Works (1800), i. 155. 

1788. — “ During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment 1 have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
cany coco-nuta from the NicoUar Islands to 
Madras." — Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p. v. 

,, **ChllliaB and Malabars (the appella- 
tions are I believe synonymous). 24. 

1836. — **Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation Lubhies (see LUBBYE). These 
epithets are, however, not admissible, for the 
former is only confined to a particular sect 
among them, who are rather of an inferior 
grade ; and the latter to the priests who 
officiate .” — Caste CkUiy, in J. R. A. Soe. 
iii. 338. 

1879.— ** There are dver 15,000 Klings. 
Chnliahi. and other natives of India. — 
Miu Biro, Chtidms CKersoaese, 254. 

OHOP, B. Properly a seal-impres- 
sion, stamp, or brand ; H. Map; 


the verb {chkdvnd) lieing that which is 
now used in Hinaustaiii to express the 
art of printing (1)ook.s). 

The word chhdp .seems not to have 
Ijeen traced liack with any aixuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has l>een thought possible (at least till 
the history shouhi be more accurately 
traced) that it iiriglit be of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word mapn, 

* a tnin plajbe of metal,’ which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries ; but we find * homem cha- 
pado* explained as ‘ a man of 
notable worth or excellence,’ and 
Bliiteau considers this a metaphor 

* taken from the chapas or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to be en- 
graven.’ Thus lie would seem to have 
regarded, tliough perhaps erroneoiLsly, 
the chiuipd ana the Portugue.se chajta 
a.s identical. On the other luiiid, Mr. 
Beames eiitertain.s no doubt that the 
word is genuine Hindi, and connects 

I it with a variety of other u'ords signify- 
ing striking, or premng. And Thomp- 
son ill his Hindi Dictionary .says that 
dthdmKi i.s a technical term used- by 
the Vaishnavas to denote the seclarial 
marks (lotius, trident, &c.l, which they 
delineate on their bodies. Fallon 
gives the same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, icsing it in this .sense. 
We may add that while clJuipd is used 
all over the N.W.P. and Punjab for 
printed cloths, Drummond (1808) 

? ;ives chlidpdimja, chhapdra, as words 
or *Str'un]>ei’S or Printers of Cloth’ 
in Guzerati, and that the passage 
quoted below from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Giizerat by 
the Portuguese in 1537, uses the word 
chapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdjmd 
might be used.t Chop, in writers 


• Thus, in Shskspearp, “This in Monsieur 
Farolles, the Ksbsnt militarist . . . that liad the 
whole thoorie of war in the knot of his scarf, the 
practice In the tXape of his dagK'r .” — AW a Well 
that Rruis Well, iv. X And, in the ^k‘oUish Rates 
iind'Valuatiouns, under 1612 : 

“ Lockattis and Chajtet for daggers.” 
t “ . . . e quanto ii moeda, Msr ehajKUia ds r\ui 
flea (hy error printed situ), iH)is .f4 Ihe concedea, 
que toao o proveyto serya del Key de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser dos Keis doe Guzanites, e ysto mom 
terns que iioe tiuermos em C.*inbAya, e a nds 
qulaermos hater."— Treaty (15S7) in S. RotelAo, 
fhsite,m 
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»rior to the hist century, is often used 
fu* the seal itself. “ OwtMi Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
tiie small or j^rivy seal was called a 
‘ chop ' or ‘ stamp.’ ” {G. P. Browti). 

The word chop is hanlly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal r)r stamp. But it got a |»ernianeTit 
fiK)ting in the ‘ Pigeon Knglisli ’ of the 
Chinese j^rts, and tliencc lias come 
Itack to England and Indhi, in the 

i >h ra.se “yir5<'Chop,” i.e. of the first 
ronrf or (luality. 

The v'ord efiop (chap) is adopted in 
Malay [with the me.anin|ffl of seal-im- 
pression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat }K>ints 
out, a pure native word tera or fn<, 
which IS u.sed in all these .sen.se.s ;] 
and chop luis acquired the specific 
sense? of a pussiKirt or licence. The 
word ha.s also obUtiiied a variety of 
appliiatioiis, including that ju.st men- 
tioned, in the liunua franca of foreigners 
in the China .seas. Van Braaiii applies 
it to a tablet bearing tlie Eiiqieror’.s 
name, to which he and hi.s fellow' 
envoys made kotow on their first land- 
ing in China ( Voymje^ &c., Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the .same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of Uni, all Ite^iring 
the same brand. Chophuiuta are 
cusUmi.s station.^ on the Canton River, 
so called from the ehojis, or scabs, iisecl 
there (Giks, Glossary). Qhop-dolUtr is 
a dollar thojaped^ or stamped with a 
privaU? maiK, as a guarantee of its 
geiiuinenes.s (MA.). (Dollars similarly 
marked liad curreiicv in England in 
the first quarter of htst century, and 
one of the present writers can re- 
collect their occasional f»cciirrence in 
S<totland in his childluKxl). Tlie yravd 
chop is the port clearaiu.e granted by 
the Chinese nistoni.s when all dues have 
lieeii j»aid (ibid.). All these have oh- 
viomsly the same origin ; but there are 
other usc?s of the word in China not 
so easily explained, e.g. for *a 

hulk ’ ; chop-boat for a lighter or cargo- 
b»it. 

In Captain ForrtvH’s work, quoted 
below, a gulden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him hy the Kinu of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. «>&)• 'lu*^ |K)rtrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and give.s the inscription, 
translated : “ Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see OBANKAY] of the Qolden 
Sword. Thisdiapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the city of 
Atchecn, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of ihe Shaliander [see 
SHAHBUNDEB] of Atchceii, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.” 

[R>34. — “The (jovernor said that he would 
receive nothing save under hui ehapa." 
“ Until he returned from Badur with hi.s 
repi^^and the ehapa required.”— tWw, 

1537. - “And the said Nizamamede Zamom 
was prc.sent and then before me signed, 
and swore on his Koran {mofafo) to keep and 
n<aintain and fulfil this agreement entirely 
. . . and he sealed it with his seal” {f o 
chapo de. $ua ehapa).— Treaty above quoted, 
iu A*. Botelhot Tunibo, 228. 

1552. — “. . . ordered . . . that they 
should allow no person te enter or to Icavb* 
the island without taking away hi.s ehapa. 

. . . And this ehapa was oi* it were, a 
seal." — Castaafnfia^ lii. 32. 

1614. -“The King (of Acben) sent us hi.s 
Chop.” — Milward^ in Pun-ktu^ i. 626. 

1615. — “Sailed te Achecn ; the King sent 
his Chope for them to go ashore, without 
which it w:is unlawful for any one to do so.” 
— Sainsbury, i. 445. 

[ ,, “2 chistes plate . . . with the 

rendadon chapo uiwn \i.’'—Coeks*$ Diary. 
i. 219.J 

1618. — “Signed with my ohop, the 14th 
day of May (aic)y in the Yoareof our Prophet 
Mahomet 1027.” I>etter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Purt haa, i. 625. 

1673.-' “ITie* Cii.stom -house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Good.s outward-lwund." — ^Vyrr, 98. 

1678. — “. . . .sending of our Vuekrtl this 
day to Compare the Coppys with those sent, 
in order to y* Chaup, ho refused it, allcdg- 
ing that they came w'lthout y* Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . .” — Lf/Crr (in India Office) /rtAw* 
/Jacco Fwtory tt* .Mr. .Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. George ?}.' 

1682. — “To Rajcniaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . .'h Perwnnna, Chopt both by the 
NalK>b and new Dunn, f(»r its confirmation.” 
— Diary^ Hak. Soc. i. 37. 

1689.— “Upon their Chops an they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
f!haracters, gonenilly those of their Name.^' 
-Offington^ ^1. 

1711.— “This (Onth at Achecn) is ad- 
ministered by the ShulKinder . . . lifting, 
very respectfully, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heaiis ; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade." — Lockyrr^ 35. 

1715. — “ It would bo verjr proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.*— In 
Wheeler^ ii. 224. 

c. 1720. — “Here they demanded tax and 
toll; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in rod paint ; 
which was to serre for a pass.*'— Bestera 
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Jaarige Rnzt. . . . door Jacob de Buatuoy^ 
Haarlem, 1757. 

1727. — "On my Arrival (at Acheen) I took 
the Chap at the great River's Mouth, 
according to Custom. 1'his Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is verv 
short, that wo . . . put to our Fore*head, 
and declare to tho Officer that bring^ the 
Chap, that we come on an honest Design to 
tnuio.” — A. UamxUon, ii. 103. 

1771. — “. . . with Tiapp or passports.” — 
0$h^L, i. 181. 

1782. — “ . . . le Pilote . . . apporto avec 
lui leur chappo, ensnite il adore et consnlle 
son Pousso, puis il fait lever I'ancre.” — 
Sonneral, ii. 

1783. — "Tho Ijalos (at Acheen) are im- 
mediately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the king's duty, and tho remainder 
being marked with a certain mark (ehapp) 
may be carried where the owner pleases.^' — 
PorreM, K. to Ma-gui, 41. 

1785. — "Tho only pretended original pro- 
duced wa.s a manifest forgery, for it had not 
tho chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
graved the namoof the Mogul.*'— Cai-mario/i** 
C»t»r, i. 214. 

1817. — . . and so great reluctance did 
he (the Nabob) .show to tho ratification of 
tho Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have 
seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to 
the \ia\iQT"—MUVt HiM. iii. 340. 

1876 . — *** First chop ! tremendously pretty 
too,' said tho elegant Grecian, who han been 
paying her assiduou.s attention." — Daniel 
Deronda, Bk. I. ch. x. j 

1882. — "On the edge of the river facing 
the ‘ Pow-sban ’ and the Creek Hongs, were 
Chop Aoiiser, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
department, whose dutg it was to prevent 
smuggling, but whose xntrrest it was to aid 
and facilitate tho shipping of silks ... at 
a considerable redaction on the Imperial 
tarifT ." — The FanJkwae at Canton, p. 25. 

The writer last quoted, and others 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, e.g., Jis “from c/uih, 
‘an official note from a sujierior,* or 
chahf ‘ a contract, a diploma, &c.,* both 
having at Canton tlie sound chdp^ and 
between them covering mast of the 
‘ pigeon * uses of chop ” (Note by Btthoji 
Monk). But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

OHOP-GHOP. Pigeon-Engll (or 
-Chinese) for ‘Make haste! look 
sharp 1* This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron. k&p-kdp^ of what 
is in the Mandarin dialect kip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects kwai-kwai^ 


‘ aiiick-quick ’ is more usual (Bishop 
MoiUe). [Mr. Skeat compares the 
Malay chejMit-chepat, * quick-quick.’] 

CHOPPER. 

a. H. chhappar, ‘a thatched roof.* 

[1773.--". . . from their not being pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of boats, 
there was a necessity for croud ing a large 
party of Sepoys into one, by which the 
chnppar, or upper alight deck broke down.” 
—Ivet, 174.] 

1780.—" About 20 Days ago a Villian was 
detected hero setting fire to House.s by 
throwing tho Tir.ketu * of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 
to the Phatmdar’i Prison. ... On his tryal 
... it apporing that he had more than 
once before committed tho same Nofarieus 
and abominable Crime, he was sentenced to 
have his loft Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
... It is needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Punishments would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all similar occasions. . . ." — Letter from 
Moorshedabad, in IJicLy's Bengal GazdU, 
May 6. 

1782.—" With Mr. Francis came the 
Judges of the Supremo Court*, the Laws of 
England, rartial oppreasion, and licentioua 
liberty. Ibe common felons w'ere cast loose, 

. . . tho merchants of the place told that 
the^ need not pay duties . . . and the 
natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they pleased.*' — Price, Some Observa- 
tions, 61. 

1810.— "Chuppen, or grass thatches.*’— 
Wi/lni?iuson, T. M. i. 510. 

c. 1817. — "These cottages had neat <^op- 
pen, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about." — Afro, Sher- 
toood's Stories, ed. 1873, 258. 

[1832. — "The religious devotee sets up a 
chupha-hut without expence.” — Mrs. Meet 
Hassan Ali, ii. *211.] 

a>-. In Persia, a corr. of P. chdr-pd-^ 
‘ on four feet, a quadruped ’ and thence 
a mounted |K>st and posting. 

1812. — "Eight of the horses beloi^ to 
the East India Company, and are princi^ly 
employed in carrying choppeia or couriers 
to Shiraz.” — Mvntr, Journey through Persia, 
kc., p. 64. 

18^.— "By this time I had begun to 
pique myself on the rate I could get over 
the ground *en chuppar.”’ — Wills, In the 
Land of the Lion and the Sun, ed. 1891, p. 
259.] 

OHOPPEB-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it is 

• H. Tikiyd ia a little caka of charcoal placed In 
the bow’l of the hooka, or hubble-babbla. 
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a mnuiue H. term, thhappar khdt, *a 
bedstead wifik curtains.’ 

1778.>-'* Laito com arma^Io. ChApir 
oi^^'—Orawmatiea indoatana^ 128. 

o. 1809. — “ Bedateads are much more 
common than in Puraniya. The beat are 
called Pa/aay, or Chhaptt Khat . . . they 
bare cortaina, mattraaaea, pillowa, and a 
•heet. . . .” — BucKanttn.^ KaaUm Imlia^ 
ii.92. 

c. 1817.^“ My husband chanced to light 
ujM a -rery pretty ehopper-oot, with cur- 
tains and everything complete.'*— if rs. Sker- 
mmfs SIfoKea. ed. 1873, 161. (See COT.) 

OHOPSTICKS, a. The sticks used 
in pairs by the Chinese iii feeding 
themselves. . The Chinese name of 
the article is ^kwii-UZf* *apeedy-ones.’ 
** Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed fo 
the phrase chop-ckop for * speedily,* 
used cJiop as a translation” {Bidiop 
Movie). [Prof. Giles writes; “The 
N.R.D. gives incorrectly kvaii-izi^ t.e. 
’nimble boys,’ ’nimble ones.’ Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the aspirate out of kwai^ of 
which the official orthogranhy is now 
Kuai-Pvaidzil, ’hosteners,’ the termina- 
tion -ere bringing out the value of tzA^ 
an enclitic partide, lietter than ’onea’ 
Bishop Moule’s suggestion is on the 
right track. 1 think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 

using 
him, 


c. l.'MO. — “. . . hia young daiighterii, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to aee 
os feed ouraelvea with our hands, for that 
ia cootrary to the cuatoma which ia observed 
throughout the whole empire of CAtao, 
where the Inhatiitanta at their meat carry 
it to their mouthea with two little aticka 
made like a pair of Ciaen” (thia ia the 
translator'a folly ; it ia really rom duos vom 
fsUos tamo /asor— “ like spindlea)."— 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii., in Cogan^ p. 103. 

(1898. — “Two little peecea of blacke woode 
made round . . . theee they uao in.atead of 
1otkm.”^Li»scfioteti, Hak. Qoc. i. 144.] 

«. 1010. — “ . . . ont comma deux petitea 
■patolee de bole fort bien faitee, qu'ifa tien- 
neni antra leura doigta, at prannant avec cala 
ca qu'ila vaulant manger, n daxtrament, qua 
lien plus."— ifocr/Kef, 840. 

1711—“ They taka it vary dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopstleln, which 
aarva tham inataad of Forka.’*— Zdr4y«r, 
171 


Puai and applied it accordingly, 
the ’pidgin^ word chop as the, to 
natural equivalent.”] 


1870.— “Before each there will be found 
a pair of ohopetidke, a wine-cup, a email 
■aucer for aoy . . . and a pile of email 
pieoea of paper for cleaning theee artiolea ee 
required. —Giles, CkimeseSkeUke*, 11^. 

CHOTA-HAZBT, s. H. chhoci 
vulg. hdfrl, ’ little breakfast ’ ; 
refreshment taken in the early morn- 
ing, l^fore or after the morning exer- 
cise. The term (sec HAZBElQ w'as 
originally ])eculiav to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Madras the meal is 
called ’early tea.’ Among the Dutch 
in Java, thi^ meal consists (or did con- 
sist in 1860) of a large cup of tea, and 
a large piece of che.ese, presented by 
the servant who calls one in the 
morning. 

1858. — “After a bath, and hasty anta- 
braakfaat (which ia called in India * a little 
breakfast') at the Euaion Hotel, ha pro- 
ceeded to the private roaidence of a man of 
law.**— O oMcM, ii. 179. 

1806. — “There ia one small meal ... it 
ia that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-hAsiri. and in 
our Engliah colonies aa * Early Tea.' . . 
Waring, Tropical Resident, 172. 

1876.—“ We took early tea with him this 
rooming." — Tke Dilemma, ch. iii. 

OHOUL, OHATTL, n.p. A seaport 
of the Concan, famous for many 
centuries under varioas forms of this 
name, Chtnwal promrly, and pro- 
nounced in Koiikani isnntval {Sinclair, 
Ind. Ant. iv. 283). It may lie regardeil 
as alinosi certain tliat this was the 
:^lav\\a of Ptolemy’s Tablets, called by 
tlie natives, a.s he says, TlfiovXa. It 
may lie fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Td/touXa, or 
TilfiovXa. We find the sound cA of 
Indian nanie.s apparently reprcscnf/cd 
in Ptolemy by n (as it is in Dutch by 
tj). Thus Tedroupa = CAl’for, Tidarasrit^ 
ChaslUana ; here TifiouXa = Chentral/ 
while* Tid 7 ovpa and Ttai^owa probably 
.stand for names like Chagara and 
(lhavtpa. Still more confidently 
Cheriwal may be identified with the 
Saimur (Ghaiinur) or Jaimur of the 
old Arab. Qeomphers, a port at the 
extreme end of lAr or Ouzerat. At 
Choul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes hack bevond that of 
Suali (see 8WALLTX 'Bassein, or 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Choul in 1570-71, and again 
in 1594, in which the Portuguefie 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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Att«inpts to capture the place. Dr. 
Bui'pess identifies the ancient 
rather with a place called Chemhwr^ 
on the island ot Trombay, which lies 
iinniediutelv east of the island of 
Hotiiliay ; but till more evidence is 
atlduced we see no reason to adopt 
t 1 j is.* Choul seems now to be known 
Revadanda. Even the name is not 
to be f«jiiiid in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Hewadayda has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its 
rrmnection with this ancient and 
famous port. Mr. Qerson d’Acunha 
h;is published in the J. Bo. Br. As. Soc.y 
Yol. xii., Notes on tJu H. and Ant. of 
Omul. 

A. I), c. 80 -90.—** Mrriii KaXXc^vav AXXa 
^fi7r6pta TowiKa, £^fiuXXa, sal Marda- 
y6pa. . . ." — Periplus. 

A.D. <■. lf>0. — ^piir6ptop (xa- 
\ovfi€vov i/nd twv iyxtoplutf TlfiovXa )." — 
yVi)/. i. cap, 17 . 

A.D. 916. “The year 304 1 found myRclf 
in the territory of <8n>'»tur (or Cbsimtlr), 
bolun^'ing to Hind and forming part of the 
province of lAr. . . . There were in the 
plat;e nfjout 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called ^Aidsii'tih (half-breeds), and of 
natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
Ate." ii. 86. 

[1020.— “ Jaimiir.” Sec <piota(ioa under 

LAil.] 

c. 1150. --“Saimflr, 5 days from Sindftn, 
is a large, well-built town." — Edrisi^ in 
Elliot, i. [85]. 

v. 1470. -“We sailed six weeks in the 
ttua till we reached Chivll, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is an Indian country.”— .\tk. Nikitin, 
9, in Intliti in N Vlh. Crnt. 

1.510. — “Departing from the said city of 
f-ombei.i, 1 travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Cbevul) which 
is Jistant from the nljove-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country Itetween the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
(iuy.omti." Varf/wtHa, 113. 

1546.- -Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freiro rl'Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 puxUUM (q-v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
ple^e a wisp of his iniistachio, the women 
of Cmoul aont all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to be ap[>licd to this particular 
service. 

1554.— “The ports of Mahaiin and Slie&l 
helung to the Deccan.”- 7'/iC Mohit, in 
J.A.S.H., V. 461. 

1584.— “'fhe 10th ot November we arrived 
at ChAnl which standoth in the flnne land. 
Inhere lie two townos, the one belonging 


* Bee Ferpuson d nwrgm. Cave Temvt/te, p|>. 

106 h 840. we also Mr. James Campbelrs excel 
lent Bombay CoMettfer, xlv. 62, where reasons are 
stated agsliist the view of Dr Hiirgnia 


to the Portugales, and the other to .the 
Moores.*'— .ft. Fiteh, in Hakl. li. 884. 

c. 1630.— “ After long toil . . . we got to 
Choul ; then we came to Daman.' —dir 
T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635.— “Chivul, a seaport of Deccan.'*— 
Sddik IsfahAni, 88. 

1727.— “Chaul, in former Times, wae a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor." — A . Hamilton, i. 243. 

1782. — “That St. Liibin had some of the 
Mahratta officers* on >x>ard of his ship, at 
the port of Choul ... he will rememlMr as 
long as ho lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . . 
not one piece of which he ever got book 
again, or was paid sixMnee for.” — Prieds 
Oheervaiione on a LaU Publication, Ac., 14. 
In Price* Tract*, vol. i. 

GHOIJLTBT, 6- Peculiar to 8. 
India, and of doubtful etymology ; 
Malayal. chdwatiy Tel. chdvxidi, 
cliaiiy Skt. ehaiuTy ‘four/ vdtUy ‘roa^ 
a place where four roads meet]. In 
W. India the form used is choiory or 
chowree (Dakh. chdori). A hall, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a resting-place, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business. 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
frequent mention of the “Justices of 
the Chonltxy.” A building of this 
kind 8eeni.s to have formed the early 
Court-house. 

1673. — “Hero (nt Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Deputy President . . . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admittii^ of little 
bettor Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries.”— Fryer, 82. 

„ “ Maderas . . . enioys some 

Choultries for Places of Juiiticc.^' — Ibid. 39. 

1683.—“ ... he shall pay for every slave 
so shipped ... 50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him in the Choultry of Madras^iat- 
tanam.*’— Drrfr»- of Jtfadra* Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. — “Within less than half a Mile, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient L^gings made of 
Timber.” — Ovington, 164. 

1711.— “Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council,^ or 
chief Citiaons, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians." — Lockyer, 7. 

1714.— In the MS. List of Persona in the 
Service, Ac. (India Office Records), we 
have:— 

'’Josiah Cooke ffactor Register of the 
Choultry, £15." 

1727.— “There are two or three little 
Choulteriee pr Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.*’— .4. HainilUm, ch. ix. ; fi. 95]. 
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[1778. — *' A Cboltr* Is not much unlike & 
summor-hooae, and in general is little 
more than a bare oovering from the in- 
clemencj of the weather. Some few indeed 
are more spacious, and are also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whose business is to furnish all passengers 
srith a certain qtiantity of rice and fresh 
water.’*— /iw, 67.] 

1782.— “Ijss fortunes sont emplo;^6es k 
bktir des Chandeiiei sur les chemins.” — 
Sonneraiy i. 42. 

1790.—“ On ne rencontre dans ccs 
voyages aucune auberge ou hdtellerie sur 
la route ; mads elles sont rempW.'des nar des 
lieux de repos appel^es achultris (ehaucU- 
rU»\ qui sont des bktimens ouverU et 
inhabites, oh les Toyageurs ne trouvent, en 
gSn^nl, qu’un toiL . . ." — Hanfiier^ ii. 11. 

1809. — “Ha resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has been fitted uu fur his 
use by the Hesident." — Ld. ra/<*n//a, i. 
856. 

1817.^“ Another fact of much impor- 
tance is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultnei.'*— 
MilV*Riu.i\. 181. 

1820. — “TheChowreo or town-hall where 
the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 80 feet square, with 
•quare gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of square wooden 
posts.**— >4ec. of Tovfi»$kip of Loony^ in Tr. 
Ztf. Soe. Bomhwy^ ii. 181. 

1833.— “Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. ... We 
rt first took up our abode in the Chawa^ 
but Mr. Escombe of the C. S. kindly in- 
vited us to his house." — KmUK'n' Life of Dr, 
John IViliOH, 156. 

1836. — “The roads are good, and well 
■applied srith choultriee or taverns” (!)- 
Phtllips, MUtioii ofFaeU, 319. 

1879.— “Let an organised watch ... be 
established in each village . . . armed with 
good tulwars. I'hcy should be stationed 
each night in the village chouri.”— Otn*- 
land Timit of India, May 12, Suppl. 76. 

See also CHUTTBUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, n.p. This 
was the name given to the open 
country formerly existing to the S.W. 
of Madras. Choultry Plain was also 
the old designation of the Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Ariiiy ; equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in We.stininster (C. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780.—“ Evei^ gentleman now possessing 
a bouse in the loi^ was happy in accommo- 
dating the family of his mend, who before 
bad resided in Choultry Plain. Note, 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
fiat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small cKoultry.^'^Hodgu, 
Trateb, 7. 


CHOUSE, s. and V. This word is 
originally Turk, chduth, in former 
days a sei*geant-at-ann.s, herald, or the 
like. nTaiiihery (Sketches, 17) speaks- 
of the Tchaush, as tiie leader of a party 
of pilgrims.] Its meaning as *a cneat,’ 
or ‘ to swindle ’ is, apparently lieyond 
doubt, derived from ttie anecdote thus 
related in a note of W. Gifford’s upon 
the in Ben Jonson’s A (che- 

mist, which is quoteil below. “ In 1609 
Sir Robert Shirley sent u inesseitger or 
chiaus (as our old writers call him) to 
this country, as hi.s agent, from the 
Grand Signor and the Sophy, to trans- 
act some pre[»aratory 1)iisiiie.ss. Sir 
Robert followed him, at his leisure, 
as anil)as.aador from both these ]>rincc.s ; 
blit before he reached England, his 
agent hud chin used the Turkish and 
Persian merchants here of 4000/., and 
taken his flight, nncotisciuus jierhaps 
tliat be had enriched the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puzzle Dr. 
Johnson.” — Ed. of Den Jonson, iv. 
27. “ In Katty war, where the native 
chiefs einpW Arab mercenaries, the 
Cll&UB still flourishes as an officer of a 
company. When I joined the Political 
Agency in that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs attached to the 
Residency under a C/uius.” (M.-Geii. 
Keatinge). [The N.E.D, thinks that 
“Gifford’s note must be taken with 
reserve.” The Stanf. Diet, adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Chiauses arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the al»ove quotations proves his 
accuracy as to 1618. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the iNirticulur fraud had little t4) 
do with tnc modern use of the word. 
As Jonson suggests, chiaus may have 
been used for ‘ Turk ’ in the scn.se of 
* cheat'; just a.s Cataian stood for 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue.’ For a further 
discu.ssioii of the word see N. tk Q., 7 
ser. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 

1560. — “Cum vcni me tiodurot inclu- 
nionitt in oodem diveraorio, i^o cum moo 
ChlauBO (geniiH id est, ut tibi Bcripni alias, 
multiplicis apud Turcas officii, qu<xl etiani 
ad oratorum cuatodiam oxtonditur) ut iiiihi 
liceat acre meo dumnm conducere. . . 
Budteq. Kpist. iii. p, 149. 

1610.— “/Jttpprr. . . . What do you think 
of me, that I am a chiaus 7 

Faee, What’a that ? 

Dapper, The Turk waa here. 

As one would wiy, do you think I am a 
Turk? 
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Foxt, Come, noble doctor, pray thee let's 
prevail ; 

This ia the gentleman, and he's no chiam.” 

Ken,. Jonaon^ The Alchemiatf Act I. sc. i. 
1638.-- 

** Fulgono. Gulls ur Moguls, 

Ta^, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vandon. 

Ship- jack or chouses. Whoo I the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers are sneak'd from us, 
Don. . . ." 

Ftfixf, The Ladijt Trial, Act U. sc. i. 

1619. — “Con gli ambasciatori strauicri 
che seco conduceva, ciob I'lndiano, di Scioh 
Selim, un clause Turcoed i Moscoviii. . . 

— 1*. della ValU, ii. 6. 

1653. — “Chiaouz en Turq est vn Sergent 
du Uiuan, et dans la cam))agne la garde 
d’vne Kurauane, qui fait le guet, se nomine 
aussi Chiaoux, et cet employ n'est pas 
nutreraent honeste."— ed. lo57, 
II. 536. 

1659. - 

ConyMAtf. We are 

In a fair way to lie ridiculous. 

What think you i Chiaus'd by a scholar." 
Shirley, 1/onoria d' Mnvimon, Act 11. sc. hi. 

1663. — "The Purtugnis have choused us, 
it seems, in the Island of liotniiny in the 
East Indys ; for after a great charge of our 
fleets being .sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the King of Portugal to receive it, 
the (lovernoiir by some pretence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abrnhain Ship- 
man." ■ Fepya, Dmry, May 15; [ed. WheidUy 
iii. 125J. 

1671.- 

“ When gcc.se and piillen are .<ioduc’d 

And sow.s of sucking pigs arc chows’d." 

IlMdihrua, Pt. 11. canto 3. 

1674.- 

“ Trnnsfonn'd to a Frenchman by my art ; 

Ho stoic your cloak, and pick’d your 
{Market, I 

Chows’d and caldos'd ye like a blotrk- j 
head." Ibid. 

1754.—“ 900 chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 
the end of it ; . . . those frofiucntly chanted 
moral sontencc.H and encomiums on the 
Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories aa he imi^sed along. 
i. 170. 

1762. -“Ijc 27* d’Aoftt 1762 nous onten- 
dimes un coup de canon du chateau de 
Kfthira, c’tftoit aigno qu'un T^Jaus (courier) 
t^toit irrivtf de la grande caravane." — 
yifhnhr. Voyage, i. 171. 

1826.--“ We started at break of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaoushes of the pilgrimage. . . ."—ilajji 
Kaha^ od. 18^, p. 6. 

OHOW-OHOW, 8. A coiiiiiinn ap- 
plication of the /^wson-Eiiglish term in 
China is to iiii.\ea preserves ; but, as 


the c^uotation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whase husband 
was Governor of Boinl»ay. There it 
.seems to mean *a medley of trifles ’ 
Chow is in ‘pigeon* applied to food 
of any kind. [“From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Chinaman’s dieL 
the common variet.y has been dubbed 
the ‘ chow dog ’ ’* {bally Things (JkinesA, 
p. 179).] We find the woiti chow- 
chow in Blumentritt’s Vorabular of 
Manilla terms : “ Chaxi-chaUy a Tagal 
dish so called.*’ 

1858. — “The word diow-chow is sug- 
gestive, especially to the Indian reader, of 
li mixture of things, ‘good, bad, and in- 
different,' of sweet little oranges and bits 
of bamlxm stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and made upon the whole into a very 
tolerable confection. . . . 

“Lady Falkl.and, by her happy selection 
of a name, to a certain extent deprocates 
and disarms criticism. Wo cannot complain 
that her work i.-i without plan, unconnected, 
and sometimes trashy, for these arc exactly 
the conditions implied in the word choW' 
chow ." — Bomhav (quarterly Henietr, January, 
p. 100. 

1882.— “The variety of uses to which the 
com(H>und wcml ‘chow-chow’ is put is 
almost ondlcs.s. ... A ‘No. 1 chow-chow' 
thing signifies utterly worthles.s, but when 
iip]>lied to a brcukf.'ist or dinner it meana 
‘ unexccptionubly gt>od.’ A ‘ choir-cluno ' 

! cargo is an assorted cargo ; .a ‘ general shop ' 
is a ‘ chov-chtnf ' shop . . . one (factory) was 
called the * chotr-rhoir,' from its being in- 
habited by divers Parsecs, Moonnen, or 
other natives of India.”— FAr Fanlnvaty 
p. 63. 

CHOWDBY, .‘i. H. chaudharty lit. 
‘a holder of four’ ; the explanation of 
which i.s oUscure : [rather Skt. chalcra- 
dhariny ‘ the be.arer of the discus as an 
ensign of jiuthority ’]. The usual appli- 
cation of the term is to the headman 
of a craft in a town, and more 
particularly to the person who is 
.selected hv Government as the agent 
through wlioin supplies, workmen, &c., 
are siiiiplied for public purjioses. 
[Thus tiie Chaudhart of carters provides 
4:arriage, the Chaudhari of Kahars 
lieai'ers, and so on.] Forinerlv, in 
places, to the headman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Cuttack it wa^ under native rule, 
applied to a district Revenue olficer. 
In a paper of ‘ Explaiiation.s of Terms ’ 
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fnrniahed to the Council at Fort 
William by Warren Hasting then 
Besident at Moradbagh (1759X chow- 
dreei are defined as ** Landholders in 
the next rank to Zeiiiindara.” (In 
Lcng^ p. 176.) rComp. VENDU- 
HABTEB.] It is also an honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
numm, usually, we believe, to the mdli 
[see HOLLTl or gardener— as kkalifa 
to the cook and tailor, jatMfddr to the 
nuhtar to the sweeper, tirddr to 
the bearer. 

c. 1900. — ** . . . The people were brought 
to ancL a state of obedience that one revenue 
ofioar would string twenty . . . chaudhaiis 
together by the necl^ and enforce payment 
b^blows.”— BarKif in Jslltol, iii. 

0. 1843. — '*The territories dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.'*— /6a 
Baiuia, hi. 388. 

[1772.— "Chowdrahs, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zemeendars.’*— Verelit^ View of 
Bengal^ Gloss. a.v.] 

1788.— “ChowdlT. — A Landholder or 
Fanner. Properly he is above the Zemin- 
dar in rank ; out, according to the present 
oustom of Bengal, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps. — /ndtaa Koeofnifar^ (Stockdale's). 

OHOWK. 8. H. chauk. An open 
place or wide street in the middle of 
a city where the market is held, [as, 
for example, the ChOndni Chauk of 
Delhi]. It seeois to be adopted in 
Persian, and there is an Arabic form 
BfiA, which, it is just possible, may 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
the present word. The radical idea of 
chauk seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
ehaiu8hka\ the crossing of kreets at 
the centre of business. Compare Car- 
fax, and the Quattro Cantoni of Palenno. 
In the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Banar6, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
SegaebaUarath, or as Aniari interprets, 
BAc-Balhara. 

[1833.— ** The Chandy Chbkt, in Delhi 
. is perhw the broadest street in any 
city in the Kxcurswnt in 

India, i. 49.] 

OHOWWEE, 8. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantonment (q.v.‘). 
It is H. chhdanl, *a tliatclied roof,’ 
chhdond, chhdml, v. * to thatch.’ 


[1829.— "The Regent waa at the ohaimlt 
his standing camp at Oagrowm when this 
event occurred." — Tod, Annale (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

OHOWBINOHEE, n.p. The name 
of a road and ouarter of Calcutta, in 
which most of the liest Euro])eau 
houses stand ; Chaurangi. 

1789. — "The houses . . . at Chowxingee 
also will be much mure hoa|thy.’’ — 

Kairr, ii. 206. * 

1790. — "To dig a laige tank opiiosite to 
the CherlnghM Buildings."— /6u/. 13. 

1791. — "Whereas a robbery was oom- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the 6rst instant, 
on the Chowringhy Road."— /6id. 54. 

1792. — "For Private Sale. A neat, c»)ni- 
pact and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chouiingy, and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort WUliam, peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer ; it would likowi.se 
be a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1.500 sicca ^u|>ee^•." 
^Ibid. ii. .541. 

1803. — " Chonringhee, an entire village 
of palaces, runs for a considerable length 
at ngbt angles with it, and altogether furnis 
the finest new I ever beheld in any city." - 
Ld, Valentin, i. 236. 

1810. — " As I enjoyed Calcutta much less 
this time ... 1 left it with lem regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowiinghee roivd 
the last day, I— 

* Looked on stream and sea and plain 
As what 1 ne’er might see again.' " 

Bl/thiiiMlone, in Li/f, i. 231. 

1848.-" He wished all Cheltenham, al 
Chowrllighee, all CalcutU, could .see him 
in that position, waving his hand to such ;\ 
beauty, and in company with such a f.amoiM 
buck a.s Rawdnn Crawley, of the Guards. 
Vanitif Fair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 

CHOWBT, s. 

(a.) See CHOULTRY. 

.(b.) H. diarlwar, chautin ; from Skt. 
chamara, chdmqra. The bushy tail of the 
Tibetan Tak (n.v.), often set in a costly 
decorated handle to use a.s a fly-flap])er, 
in which form it was one of the in- 
signia of ancient A.siatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horse- trappings of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote tiiiie.s 
the standard of iiation.s and nomad 
trilies of Central Asia. The Yak-tail.s 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK). Allusions to the aidmnra, ns 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
booKS and inscriptions, e.g. in the Poi't 
Kalidfisa (see traiisl. by Dr. Mill in 
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J. As, Soe, Beng, i. 342 ; the AmarakoAa^ 
ii. 7, 31, &c.)- common Anglo- 

Indian expression in the 18th century 
appears to have been **Gow>t2ll8” 
(q.v.). And hence Bogle in his 
Journal, as pubb'shed by Mr. Markham, 
calls Yaks by the aosurd name of 
'*cow4ailed cows,” though horse- 
tailed cows” would have been more 
germane ! 

c. A.D. 250. — '* Bowl* 5c y^¥7i 5uo, 9pofu- 
Kovx re sal dWoi/c d7ploi;c deivwc* rouruif 
y€ rus fioHy sal rdt futoodfias votourrcu, sai 
r6 flip (Tuf/ia irafifiiXapts curii' oTdc* rds 5^ 
oi>pdr txovai Xeuirdc drxi'pwr. ” — Aelian. dt 
Nat. An. xv. 14. 

A.D. 634-5. — . . with his armios which 
were darkened by the spotless oh&maras 
that were waved over them."- -.diAo/e In- 
scription. 

c. 940.—“ They export from this country 
the hair named 'ui-zamar (or al-ohamar) of 
which those 6y-6aps ore made, with handles 
of silver or ivo^, which attendants held over 
the heads of kings when giving audience.” — 
Mof’udl, i. 386. The expressions of Mof^vdl 
are aptl^ illustrated by the Assyrian and 
Persepohtan sculptures. (See also Marco 
Polo, bk. iii. ch. 18 ; Nic. Conti, p. 14, in 
India in Ou T VtK Century). 

1623. — “For adornment of their horses 
they carried, hung to the cantles of their 
saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they told, roe were the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.” — . 
P. della Vatu, ii. 662 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 260]. | 

1809. — “He also presented me in tray.s ' 
which were as usual laid at my feet, twn , 
beautiful chowilM ." — Lord Valentiu, i. 428. 

1810. — “ Near Brahma are Indra ami I 
I nd ranee on their elephant, and below is n 
female figure holding a chamara or ehow- 
ree.”— A^ria Graham, 56. 

1827. — “ A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a chow:^. 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to ke^ off the dies .” — Sir 11*. Scott, 
The. Suryeons Jjauffhter, ch. x. 

CHOWBYBUBDAR, s. Tin 

servant who carries the Ohowry. 11. 
P. chauhrhbarddr. 

1774.— “The Deb-Rajah on horseback 
... a chowra-burdar on each side of him.” 
— Boglr, in Markham’s Tibet, 24. 

[1838. — “. . . the old king was sitting in 
the garden with a ehowiybadar waving the 
flies from him.”— iftsi Eden, Up the Country, 
i. 138.J 

CHOWT. OHOXJT, s. Mahr. chauth, 
‘one fourtli {tart.* 'Fhe blackmail 
levied liy the Mahrattas from the 
provincial guvernors os compensation 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
from plunder. The term is also ap* 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (see Wilson). 

[1559. — Mr. Whiteway refers to Comto 
(Deo. VII. bk. 6, ch. 6), where this word is 
used in reference to payments made in 1569 
in the time of D. Constantine de Braganca, 
and in papers of the early put of the l/th 
century toe King of the (monteas is fre- 
quently mentiooM.] 

1644. — “This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain payment which they call 
Chonto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about tneso 
exactions and payments there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.” — Bocarro (MS.). 

1674. — “ Messengers were sent to Bassein 
demanding the chout rf all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. The chant means 
the fourth pc .t of the revenue, and thia is 
the earliest mention we And of the claim.” 
— Ornu's Fragments, p. 45. 

1763-78.— “ They (the English) were . . . 
not a little surprised to And in the letters 
now received from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nabob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattoea 
from the Nabobship of Arcot.” — Orme, 
ii. 228-9. 

1803. — “The Peehwnh . . . cannot have 
a right to two ehontes, any more than 
to two revenues from any village in the 
same, year.” — Wellington Deep. (ed. 1837), 
ii. 175. 

1858. — “ . . . They (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they 
threatened with devastation a certain portion 
of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
part ; and this, under the name of the 
chout, became the recbgnizod Mahratta 
tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.” — WhiiMy, Oriental and 
Ling. Studies, ii. 20-21. 

CHOYA, GHAYA, OBEY, s. A 

root, [generally known as chayroot^] 
{Hedyoiis vmhellata. Lain., Oldenlandia 
umh., L.) of the Nat. Ord. Ctnchofi- 
aceae, affording a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘ India Madder,’ [‘ Dye Root,* 
‘Rnmeshwaram Rodt’]; from Tam. 
shdyarer, Malayal. endyaver (chdytiL 
‘colour,* twr, ‘root*). It is exports 
from S. India, and was so also at one 
time from Ceylon. There is a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Edif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1566.— “Also from S. Tome they layd 
great store of red yome, of bombast died 
with a roote which they call utia, as afore- 
savd. which colour will never out." — Caesar 
FrmUrike, in NaM. [ii. 354]. 
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1683.—'* Na Tien anchora di delta aala da 
nn altro luogo dotto Petopoli, e ae ne tingono 
parimente in S. Thom^.”— f. 107. 

1672. — “Here growetb very good 2aj9." 
“^Baldaens, Ctyhn. 

[1679. — “ ... if Ihev would provide 
niustors of Chae and White goods. . . ." 
— Memoriall of S. Master , in KiUna Man.^ 
p. 131.] 

1726. -— “Baya (a dye-mot that is used on 
the Coast for iiuiiiting chintsea)."— Valnitijn. 
Chor. 45. 

^ 1727.— “The Islands of JJiu (near Masu- 
linitam) produce the famous I* ye called 
Baaii. It is a Shrub growing in (Sronnds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.** 
— A. Jlamifton^ i. 370 ; [ed. 1744, i. 374]. 

1860. --“The other protluctions that con- 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
sawn-wixMl to Persia ; aij<l choya-roots, a 
suMtituto for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat.** — TmneiU's 
Ceylon, ii. 54-55. See also Chiitfs Ceylon 
OasetUer (1S34), p. 40. 

GHUCKABOO, a. Englisli suldicr’a 
lingo for Chokra (q.v.) 

OHUCKEB. From H. chnkar, 
ehakkar^ chakrdj Skt. ctiakra^ ‘a wlieel 
or circle.* 

(a.) s. A quoit for ]iluving the 
English game ; but more projKjrly 
the sharp quoit or di.s( us which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu inUsile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the >Sikh fanatics called 
Akdll (see AKALEE), grnerally en- 
circling their jieakcd turUans. The 
thing is de.scri1jed by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. i. 82]) a.H wirried by 
a compny of Mahoiiimedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpur in (luzerat. 
See ahsf) Li.-Col. T. Ltwin^ A Fly^ Ac., 
p. 47 : [Eijerion., Handbook, PI. 15, No. 
«4]. 

1516. — “In the Kingdom of Dcly . . . 
they have some steel wheels which they call 
***»*^*^"<i two fingers broad, sharp outride 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin miind many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enomios.^’ 
--Barbosa, 100-101. 

1630. — “In her right hand shoe bare a 
dhnekerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super- 
ficies there<rf . . . and slung off, in the 
quiokneaa of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
or oonuey death to a farre remote onomyi" 
—Lord, Disc, of the Banian Religton, 12. 


(b) V. and s. To lunge a horse. H. 
chakamd or ehakar kamd. Also *tlie 
lunge.’ 

1829. — “ It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows ehllckerlu their horses, nut 
more than a qiuirter m a mile from our 
post.*' — John Shipp, i. 153. 

[(c.) In Polo, a ‘period.’ 

[1900.— “Two bouts were played to-day 
... In the oiiening dllikker Capt. 
carried the ball in .' — Overland Mail, Aug. 
13.] 

GHUCKEBBUTTY, n.p. This 
viiWrizcd Bengal Brahman name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corrujition of 
cfiakravartti, the title assumedf by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove- 
reigns, an universal Emiieror, whose 
chariot- wheels rolled over all (so it is 
e.xplained by some). 

c. 400. - -“'llien the Bikshuni Uthalaltcgan 
to think thus with herself, ‘To-day the 
King, ministers, and pooole are all going 
to meet Buddha . . . l)ut I — a woman— how 
can 1 contrive to got the first sight of him ? ' 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Raja."— TmiJe/r of Fah-hian, tr. by Beale, 
p. 63. 

c. -130. — “ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having . . . nscortainod that the MU|>cr- 
naturally gifted . . . Ndga King, whose 
age extended b; a Kappti, bad soon the four 
Buddh.'is . . . ho thus addressed him: 'Be 
loved, exhibit Xjo me the pcrs*»n of the 
omniscient being of infinite wtsdorn, the 
Chakkawatti <>f the doctrine.'"- T/o Maha- 
lonaso, p. 27. 

1856.— “The imi>ortAnce attached to the 
[KiKsession «)f a white elephant, is traceable 
t4» the Hmldhist system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderful endowinonts i.s one of 
the seven precious things, the |io.ssessif>n of 
which marks the Mafui Chakravartti ICaJa 
. . . the holy and universal B«»vcreigu, a 
fharactor which upfiears onro in a cycle." 
Mtssion tolht L'lnntotW rn (Maj»>r’.s I’hayro's), 

1858, p. 154. 

GHUGKLAH, s. H. chnkUi, [Skt. 
rlmkrn,^n wheel’]. A teiritorial .sub- 
division under the Mahoimiii'ilan 
oo Venn lien L, thus didiiictl by AVarreu 
HiustingH, ill the paper qiioied under 
CHOWDBY: 

17*’»9. — “The jurisdiction of a l^hojdar 
(see FOUJDAR), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts fur them with 
the Government.” 

1760.—“ In the treaty concluded with the 
Nawkb Moer Muhummud (^iin Khiin, on 
the 27th 8ept. 1760, it was agreed that . . 

the English army should lie ready to assist 
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him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the diuklahi (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army. . . — Haringtox'$ 

Annlyniof the Im\ob and RfjuUUiont. vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 5. 

CHUCKLEB^s. Tarn, and Makynl. 
shakkilty the name of a very low 
caste, meml^rs of whicli are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Chamars 
(see CHUMAB) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed tc Ini a 
A"cry dark caste, the Oiucklers are fair 
(see Elliott Gloss, by Beames^ i. 71, and 
CaldtoelPs Gram. 574). [On the other 
hand the Afodras &fow. (s-v.) says that 
as a rule they are of ^‘a dark black 
hue.”] Colloquially in S. India 
ChuckUr is used for a native shoe- 
maker. 

c. 1580.— “All the Qenioos {(JentioM) of 
those parts, especially those of Bisnoga, 
liave many castes, which take precedence 
one of another. The lowest are the Gha- 

S olvilit, who make shoos, and eat all un- 
ean flesh. . . //cam, &o., f 96. 

1759.—“ Shaekelays are shoemakers, and 
held in the same despicable light on the 
Coromandel Coast as the Niaddes and Pul- 
lies on the Malabar." — /vet, 26. 

c. 1790. — “ Aussi n'est-ce quo le r^but de 
la classe m^pris^^e de.s pamas ; savoir les 
tBchakoUs ou cordonniers et les vHtianM ou 
foesoyours, qui s’occupent de I’enterrenient 
et la combustion des morts.”— i/<i<i/«er, 
ii. 60. 

[1844.—“ ... the chockly, who performs 
the degrading duty of executioner. . . — 

Society^ A/anjicrj, dc., of India^ ii. 282.] 
1869. — “The Komatis or mercantile caste 
of Madras by long established custom, are 
require<l to send an offering of betel to the 
chueklan, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their rnarriages."— 4Sir W. Eliiotf in 
J. Stkn. Soe., nTs. vol. i. 102. 

OHUCKMUCK, 8. H. chakmak. 
* Flint and steel.* One of the titles 
•conferred on Haidar *Ali before he 
ro.se to power was * Chakmak Jang^ 
* Firelock of War ’ ? See H, of Hydur 
Naxk, 112. 

GHUOKBXJM, 8. All ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malayal. fhakrainu, Tel. diak- 
ramu; from Skt. chakra (see under 
CHUCKEB). It is not easy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent : nor do they con- 
firm Wilson’s, that it was emial to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


the Madras Gloss. (s.v.l it bore the 
same relation to the gola Pagoda that 
the Azma does to the Bniiee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its .sixteenth.] The de- 
nomination survives in Travancore, 
[where 28^ go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 

1.564. — “And the fanoms of the place are 
called choerdes, which are coins of inferior 
gfild ; they are worth 12\ or 121 to the 
pardao of gold, reckoning the jMrdao at 360 
rri8."~A. Liirodos Brsoa^ 36. 

1711. — “The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to bo 16,600 
and odd pagodas." — In Whetter^ ii. 165. 

1813. — Milburn, undoF^-Xaujore, gives the 
chucknun os a coin oqunl to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fanams. 20 Madras fauams 
would be I of a pagoda. 

[From the difficulty of handling 
the.se coins, which are small and round, 
they are counted on a chuckmm 
Ixxard as in the case of tlie Fanam 

CHUDDEB, s. H. r/mc/ar, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the ample sheet cominonly worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India. It is 
also applied to the cloth.s spread over 
Mahoinmedan tumi)s. Barbosa (1516) 
and Liiischoten (1598) ha\e chautars, 
chautiires, ns a kind of cotton piece- 
good.s, but it is certain that this is not 
the same word. Choxetars occur among 
Ikmgal piece-goods in Milbum^ ii. 221. 
The word is c/iautdr, ‘anything with 
our threads,’ and it occurs in Uie list 
of cotton clotlw in the Am (i. 94). In 
a letter of IGIO we have ^'Chnxdares 
are white and well requested ” {Danvers^ 
LeUers, i. 7.5); ^^Chauters of Agra” 
{Foster^ Letters., ii. 45) ; Cocks has 
“ fine Casho or Choivter ” (Zhury, i. 80) ; 
and ill 1616 they are called “Cbw7f«r" 
{Foster^ iv. 51).] 

152.5.—“ Chader of Cambsiya."— Zem- 
brancaf 66 . 

[o. 1610. — “ From Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of tine linen painted and 
ornamented wiUi colours in a very agreeable 
fashion; these they call iadsr."— Pyra»»f 
de Laeal, Hak. Soc. i. 222.] 

1614. — “ PintadoB,^ chints and chadors.”— 
Peyio»t in Pxirchas, i. 530. 

1673. — “The habit of these water- 
nymuhs was fine Shudders of lawn em- 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold."— //e>*5erf, 3rd ed. 191. 
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1832.-~**Chuddiir ... a Urge pieo* of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole bmly. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it." -^JiertloUt Qanoon-e- 
Jifam, xii.-xiii. 

1878.— “Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their *diaddin' 

. . . round their faces, and retireil to the 
further end of the boat."- in the Mo- 
jHuif, i. 79. 

The Rampore Ohadder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Til)etan shawl-wool, of 
uniform colour without pattern, made 
orimnally at Rampur on the Sutlej ; 
ana of late years largely iiii|x)rted into 
England : f(.*iee the Paujitb Mono, on 
Wool^ p. 9). Curiously enough a claim 
to the derivation of the title from 
Rampur, in Rohilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the JmperuU Gazetteer^ Ist ed. 
(S.V.).] 

GHUL! CHULLOl V. 1)1 iiiipeiii- 
tive ; *Go on! Be quick.’ H. maio! 
imiH*r. of ehalndy to gtj, go s]>eedilv. 
[Another coininun use of the word In 
Anglo-Indian slang is — It won’t 
chul,” * it won’t answer, succeed.’] 

c. 1790.— “Je montai de tr^s-bonne heure 
dans mon palanquin. — TachoUo (c‘est-h- 
dire, marche), cri^rent mes conlia, et aussi- 
tftt le voyage coramen^a."— J?ttqfii«r, ii. 5. 

[GHUMAB, s. H. C/uinufr, Skt. 
fJiarma-kdra, ‘one who works in 
leather,’ and thus answering to Uie 
Ghuckler of S. India ; an important 
caste found all through N. India, 
whose primary occupation is tanning, 
hut a targe number are agriculturists 
and day l^nirers of various kinds. 

[182:3.—“ From this abomination, beef- 
eating . . . they (the Bheels] only rank 
above- the Chooman, or shoeronken, who 
feast on dead carcases, and -are in Central 
India, as elsewhere, deemed so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of the viUage."— i/fc/ro/st, 
Jutiiaf 2nd ed. ii. 179 J 

GHUMPUK, 8. A highly orna- 
mental and sacreil tree {MiSulta dunm- 
ptiMf L., also AT. Rheedii), a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous vellow blos- 
soms are much prized ny Hindu.8, 
offered at shrines, and nihhed on the 
body at uiarriagea, &c. H. (Aampok, 
Skt. ckampaha. Drury strangely says 
that the name is “deriv^ from 
Oumpa^ an island between Cambe^ 
and Cochin Cliina, where .the tree 


grows.” Cltampa is nof an ialaiid, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from IndiJ^ and did nof give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himftlaya from 
Nepal, eastw’ard ; also in Pegu and 
Teiiassvrim, and along the Qlmuts to 
Travaiicore. The use of the term 
ekampnka extends to the Philippine 
rsland.s. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized hy Malay women, wdio 
put it in their hair.] 

1623.- “ Among others they showed me a 
flower, in sice and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yollowish white colour, with 
a sweet and t)owerful scent, and which they 
call ehampi [ciampi].”— P. delta Valley ii. 
517; [Hak. fioc. i. «]. 

1786. — “ The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the and nagisar, and 

the plantations of pep{>er and coffee are 
ei|ually new and pleasing." — Sir W. 
in J/rM., Ac., ii. 81. 

1810.— “Some of these (birds) build in 
the sweet-scented and the 

mango ." — Murifi Ortxham^ 22. 

• 1819.- 

“ The wandering aire they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 

And the dmmpak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream." 

Shelley^ Lines to an Indian A ir. 

1821.— 

“ Some chompi^ flowen proclaim 
it yet divine." 

Medrtin^ Sketches in ffindoostan^ 73. 

CHUNiU,3. Prepared lime ; also 
^cially used for fine TOlished plaster. 
Forms "of thi.s word occur Ixith in 
Dra vidian languages and Hind. In 
the latter chuvd is from Skt. chirna^ 

* powder ’ ; in the former it is some- 
vmat iincertAin whether the word is, 
or is not, an old derivative from tlie 
Sanskrit. In the first of the following 
quotations the word used seems taken 
frojn the Miilayal. chunmlmbOf Tam. 
stiunndmbn. 

1510. — “And they also eat with the said 
leaves (betel) a. certain lime made fi^ 
(Water shells, which they call cionama.** — 
Varthenust 144 . 

1563 .—“. .. HO that all the namea you 
meet with that are not Portugueae are 
Malabar ; such ae bHrs (bet^ dnua, 
which ii lime. . . — Oosreia, f. 87y. 

o. 1610.—“. . . Tva porta eon dventail, 
Tautra la bo8te d'aigent pleina de betel, 
I’autro one boSte oo Tl y a do eiwaa n i qui 
•it de la clwux."-IVtwtl de Ltml, ii. 
84; [Hak. See. it. 186]. 
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1614.—“ Having burnt the great idol into 
dhniuih, be inix^ the powdered lime with 
)idn loaves, and gave it to tho Rajputs that 
they miffht eat the objects of ^eir wor* 
ship."- tirithta^ quoted by Qirofrein^/v, 
Not. pt Kxt.f xiv. 610. 

1673. — “The Natives chew it (Betel) with 
Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).”— 
/'Vyer, 40. 

1687. - “ That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, niid Chenam lie in readiness to 
make up any breach.”— Jl/orcf rets Cmmufta- 
titiMx, in M’htpJpTf i. 168. 

1689. — “Chiiiaill is Lime made of Cockle- 
shells, or Lime-stone ; and Pawn is the 
Lnaf of a Tree.” — Oriu^un, 123. 

17r>0-60. — “The flooring is generally com* 
Iiosed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chvnaxn, being a limo made of humt shells." 
—Group, i. 52. 

1763.--“ In the Churlfrh of Silet for the 
smoe of five years . . . my nhoasdnr and 
the Coiniiany's goniastah shall jointly pre- 
imre chunam, of which each shall defray 
all ez|)enses, and half the chunam so made 
.shall be given to the Company, and tho 
other half shall be for my use.’ — 7V«i/y nf 
M!r Jaffir with Ou Company, in Carraccittfi's 
/». of Ciitr, i. W. 

1809. - “The row of chunam pillars which 
supported each side . . . were of a shining 
white. Vu/plttia, i. 61. 

CHUNAM, TO, V. I’o .set in mor- 
tar; or, more frequently, to pla.sterover 
with cliuimiii. 

1687.—“. . , to got what great jars he 
can, to put wheat in, and chenam thorn m>, 
and set them round the fort curtain."- ; in 
U'hep/rr, i. 168. 

1809.—“. . . having one . . . room . . . 
lieautifully chunamm^. "--/«</. ValnUia, i. 
386. 

Both noun and verb are n.sed also in 
the Aiiglo-Chinese settleineiita. 

GHUNAKOUBH, ii.p. A famous 
rock- fort- on the. Gaiigifs, alK>ve Benanw, 
and on the right Imnk. The name is 
1 relieved to he a corr. of Churana-^ri, 
*Foot Hill/ u name proluihly given 
from the actual resenil)laiice of the 
n)ck, seen in lonmtudinal profile, to a 
huitian foot. [There, is a liKal legend 
that it represents the fiwt of VisTiini. 
A native folk etymology makes it 
A corr. of Chandillgarli^ fit>m .some 
le^ndary connection with the Bliaiigi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL). (See Crookc, 
Tribet and Caxtet^ i. 263.)] 

[1768.---“Sonsihlo of the vast iiii|v>rtflnce 
of tho fort of Chunar U> Suiah al IX>w1ah 
• « . we have directed Col. Barker to rein- 
fo w tho garrison. . . ''—LHipr to Conrt 
iHrerfort, in Vprrftf, App. 78. 


[1785.— “Chnnar, called by the natives 
Chundalghur. . . ."—Forbet, (h\ Mem. 2nd 
ed. ii. 442.] 

OHXJPATTY, s. H. chapdtl, an un- 
leavened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat with 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the usual form of native bread, and 
the staple fowl of Upper India. (See 
HOPPER). 

161 5.- -Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, but mimes it not: “The ordinary sort 
of (HX)p)o cat bread made of a coarse grain, 
but Ixith toothsome and wholesome aiul 
heaKy. They make it up in broad cakes, 
thick like our oaten cakes ; and then Ijake it. 
upon small round iron hearths which they 
carry with them.”- -In Pnrc/ois, ii. 1468. 

1810.— “ Chow-patties, or bannocks." - 
WUHaniintn , T. M. ii. 348. 

1857. — “From village to village brought 
by one mc-axengcr and sent forward by 
another passed a mysterious token in the 
shape of one of those Hat cakes mode from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
bread of the people, which in their language, 
are called chupattiea"— War, 
i. 570. [The original account of this by the 
Correspondent of the ^ Times,' d.ated “Bom- 
bay, March 3, 1857," is quoted in 2 ser. 
*V. A Q. iii. 365.] 

There is a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Governor-General who, when 
compelled to rough it for a day or tivo, 
acknowledged that **chuvrames and 
mamulrhrat were not suLn bad diet,’* 
meaning Ghupatties and Mussalla. 

GHUPKUNy s. H. vhaj}hm. The 
long frock (or cassock) \Ynii-li is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
labourers or indigent person.s. The 
word is proliahly of Tiirki or Mongol 
origin, and is perhaps identical with 
the cho^non of the Ain (i. 90), a word 
still used in Turki.staii. [VamlM^.ry, 
(Sketches, 121 seqq.) describes both the 
Tchapan or upper coat and the 
Tdtekmen or gown.l Hence B»viiiie.s’s 
connection of chapkan with the idea 
of chap as meaiiiug compressing or 
clinging ' [Platts efuipaknd, * to he 
premed’l “a tiglitly-tittiiig coat or 
cassiick,” is a little fanciful. {Cimp. 
Gram. i. 212 seq.) Still tliis idea may 
I have shaped tlie corruption of a foreign 
word. 

1883.— “Ho was, I wa-s going to .say, in 
his shiri-slooves, only I am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days- -1 think ho had a 
ebuplnui, or native uudor-gnrniont.”--C. 
Aaim, in L. of lA. Ijavimct, i. 59. 
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OHUPBA, n.p. Ciuiprd, [or mrhaps 
rather Chhapril^ *a collection oT straw 
huts,’ (see CHOPPEB),] a town and 
head-quarter station of the District 
Saraii in Bahar, on the north bank of 
tlie Ganges. 

1666. — “The Holland Company have a 
House there (at Pbtna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called CbouiMf ... 10 leases 
above Patna.” — TowrnVw, E. T. ii. 53; Ted. 
i. 132]. 

1726. — “ Cyoppara (CA vpm )." — 

CTioroM., &c., 147. 

0HUPBAS8T, s. H. rhiprdHy the 
liearer of a chaprdJt^ t.e. a badge-] date 
inscribed with tlie name of the office 
to which the l)earer is attached. The 
rliaprdn is an office-nieHsenger, or 
henchman, bearing such a Ijadge on 
a cloth or leather Wit. Tlie term 
Wlongs to the Bengal Prejiidency. In 
Madras Peon is tne usual term ; in 
Bombay I^ttywalla, (H. paniwdlti), 
or *^man of the belt.” The etyinolog>’ 
of chaprds is obscure ; [the popular 
account is that it is a c<;rr. of P. chaf>-o- 
rdst, * left and right ’] ; but see Beames 
(Comp. Gram. i. 212), wlio gives bvxkle 
08 the original nieaning. 

1866.—“ I remember the days when every 
Mervant in my house was a chupnssM, with 
the exception of the Khan.saumaun and a 
Portuguese Ayah."— Ihut-k Bungafoir^ 
it. 389. 

c. 1866.— 

“ The big Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Peepul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chopirtiieei, 
and oily sons of the quill— 

1 paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Shoitan will settle the bill.” 

tSiV .1 . C. Lyall^ TKt Old Pindcu'ee. 

1877. -“One of roy dia]irmasies or 
messengers . . . was badly wounded.”— 
Meadom Ttiyli/r^ Li/f, i. 227. 

1880.— “Through this refractory medium 
the people of Inaia see their rulers. The 
Chupraaaie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every lie 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demana he makes, is endorsed with 
his master's name. He is the arch-slanderer 
of our name in India.”— .4// /fci6a, 102-3. 

OHUBB, 8. H. char, Skt. char, *to 
move.’ **A 8and-bank or island in 
the current of a river, depoMited by 
the water, claims to wnich were 
rcxpilated by the Bengal R^. xi. 1825 
(Wilton). A char is new afluvial land 
depodtea by the great rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered with 
grass, but not necessarily insulated. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland. “ New 
.saiidWnk land, covered with grusse.s, 
is called in Zeeland fnhor ” (Man and 
Nature^ ]>. 339). The etymolugic.s are, 
however, juoliably quite a])art. 

1878.— “ In the dry season all the various 
streams . . . arc merely silver threads wind- 
ing among innumerable sundy islands, the 
soil of which is special ly adapted for the 
growth of Indigo. They are called Churl.” 
— Lift in (Ilf Alo/ustitf ii. 3 s^. 

COTBBUCK, s. A wheel or any 
rotating machine ; jwirticulaiTy ajiplied 
to sinqilc machines for cleaning cotUm. 
Pers. churkJif ‘the C'e1e.stial sphere,’ ‘a 
wheel of any kind,’ &c. Beng. rharak 
is apparently a cornintion of the 
Persian word, facilitated hy the ncar- 
ne.ss of tlie Skt. r/iafcm, kc. 

POO J AH. Beng. chnrak-pujd 

(f>ee POOJA). The S w ingi ng Fest i val of 
•lh»‘ Hindius, held on the entrance 
into Arie.s. The ]H*rformer i.s snsj- 
pended from a long yard, traversing 
round on a mast, hy hooks imsed 
through the muside over the olode- 
l)oiie.s, and then whirled round so a.s 
to fly out centrifugal ly. The chief 
.scat of thi.s l)iirliarou.s display iii, or 
latterly wa-s iti Bengal, hut it. \vas 
formerly jirevulent in many mrts of 
India. [It is the Slurry (( 'a. and 
Tel. ndif Tam. sludil, Tel. n'di, ‘a 
hoiik’) of S. India.] Tliere is an old 
description in Purcn.'w’s PiUjrtmaijc, ]•. 
1000 ; also (in Malaliar) in A. 
i. 270 ; [at Ikkei i, P. della Valle, Hak. 
Sue. ii. 259] ; and (at Oalciitta) in 
Heller’s Journal, quoted liehm. 

c. 1430. — “Alii ad ornambm curms i>er- 
forato latere, fune por cortms imniisso se ad 
curmm Jiisuendiint, {wnnentcsqne et ipsi 
exanimati iaolum comiinntur ; id ojitimum 
■acrificium putant et occeptissimum dcu.”— 
Conti, in Poggint, lie Vae. J'ortvnae, iv. 

[1764.— See a long account of the Bengal 
rite in Joes, 27 «<</'/.]. 

1824. — “Tlio Hindoo Festival of 'Chumick 
Poojah* commenced to-day, of which, an 
roy wife has given an account in her journal, 
I shall only add a few particulars."— //rtrr, 
ed. 1844, t. 67. 

OHXJBBHS, s. 

a. H. eftarat. A .simple ap])anitii.s 
worked by oxen for drawing water 
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from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation channels hy means of pulley 
ropes, and a large bag of hide (H. 
charM^ Skt. channa). [See the de- 
scription in F&rbesy Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i. 153. Hence the area irrigated from 
a well.] 

[1829.— “To each ChuiTUS, churta^ or akin 
of land, there is attached tweht}'-flve l>ee- 
ghoa of irrigated land." — Antuih 
(Calcutta repr.), ii. 688. J 

b. H. chanut, [said to be so called 
liecause the drug is collected by men 
who walk with leather aprons through 
the field]. The resinous exudation of 
the hemp-plant {CaniiahU Indtcu), 
which is the liasis of intoxicating 
preparations (see BANG, GUNJA). 

[1842. — “The Moolah nometimcM smoked 
the iimixicating drug called Chin." — 
Ji(j)kwsl9nf, CuuIjuI, i. 344.] 

GHUTKABRT, GHATTAOAR, in 

S. India, a half-caste ; Tam. fhatti-kar^ 

* one who wears a waistcoat ’ {C. P. B). 

GHUTNY, s. H. duttnl. A kind of 
.strong relish, made of a number of 
condiineot.s and fruity Ac., used in 
I ndia, and more e.specially by Mahoin- 
iiiedans, and the merits of which are 
now well known in England. For 
native, chutny rccijw.s, see Herklotey 
Qiinoon-e-hlam^ 2nd ed. xlvii. eeqq. 

1813. - “Tho Chatna is sometimes mode 
with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and chillies, 
and with the pickles is placed in deep leaves 
round tho large cover, to the number of 30 
or 40.”- ForbtSj Or. ii. 60 ; [2nd 

ed. i. 348]. 

1820.— “Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot spices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, the * kitchen* of on 
Indian peasant." »/ Twnukipof Loony^ 

in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bovihay^ d* l^^' 

GHUTT, s. H. chhat. The proper 
meaning of the vernacular wora is *a 
roof or platform.’ But in modern 
Anglo-Inaian its usual application is 
to uie coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewasned, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses; properly 
ehddoT-chhat^ * sheet-ceiling.’ 

OHUTTANUTTT, n.p. This was 
one of the three village purchased 
for the East India Company in 1686, 
when the a^nts found the^ position 
in HugU mtolerable, to form the 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta. The other two villages were 
Calcutta and Govindpilr. Dr. Hunter 
spells it SiUanatlf but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates Clmtdnati 
nn probable. In the letter-liooks of the. 
Factory Council in the India Olfice the 
earlier letters from this esiablisliment 
are lost, but down b) 27th March, 
1700, they arc dated from “Ghutta- 
nutte” ; on and after June 8th, from 
“ Calcutta ” ; and frt)m Aumist 20th 
ill the same year from “Fort William” 
in Calcutta. [Si^e Uethe.s^ Diary^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. lix.] According to Major 
Ralph Smyth, Chatanati occupied “ the 
site of the present, native town,” i.e. 
the northern (piarler of the city. 
Calcutta slo<xl on what is now the 
European commercial part ; and 
Govindpfir on the present site of 
Fort William.* 

1753. — “Tho Hoogly Phousdar demanding 
the payment of tho ground rent for 4 months 
from January, nam^y : — 

Sootaloota, Calcutkv. . 32.''* 0 0 

Gkjvindpoor, Picar . . 70 0 0 

Govindpoor, Calcutta . 33 0 0 

Busies . . .18 0 

Agreed that the President do pay the same- 
out of cash."-- Ft. IPtY/utm, April 30, 

in Lonfff 43. 

CHUTTRUM, s. Tam sJuittiram^ 
which is a corruption of Skt.. natirat 
‘abode.’ In S. India a bouse where 
pilgrims and travelling lueiubers of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two. [See 
CHOULTB7, DHURMSALLA.] 

1807. — “There are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confounded by European.'! under 
the name of Choultty. The first is that 
called by the natives' Chatuxam, and built 
for the accommodation of travellers. These 
. . . have in general pent roofs . . . built 
in the form of a square enclosing a court. . . . 
The other kind are properly built for the 
reception of im^os, when these are carried 
in procession. Ibese have flat roofs, and 
coD^ of one apartment only, and by the 
natives are called Mandapam. . . . Besides 
the Obatnram and the Mandapam^ there 
is another kind of building which by Euro- 
peans is called CtumUry; in the Tunul 
language it is called Tatty Pundal, or Water 
ShM . . . small buildings where weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
the shad^ and obtain a draught of water or 
milk."—/*. BucAanuMt Myeoret i. 11, 15. 


* 5lol. and (hog, hop. of Forgunnako Dtt- 
frM. Osleotta, IWT, p. 57. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A. 

Hindu story on tlie like theme appears 
uniong the Hala Kanara MSS. of the 
Mackenzie Collection : — 

“ N(cr(cr<iaf/«r» havinff dropped her slipper 
ill A ro-iervoir, it wo-h mund by a ftaherman 
of Kit.tumiU-f'nari, who sold it to n shop- 
kco{icr» by whom it wom presented to the 
r^frnMhn. 'Hie Prince, on seeing the 
lieauty of the slipper, fell in love with the 
wearer, iind offered largo rewards to any 
person who should ftnd aitd bring her to him. 
An old wunian undertook the task, and 
succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
ow'nor. . . ^ at truzie (JolUrttnn, by //. 

//. MV/a-oa, ii. .02. [The tale is not un- 
common in Imliun folk-lore. See iiisM Cor, 
{'iudt-rfUn ^Folk-lore 8(K.), ii. 91, 183, 
46.S, Ac.] 

GINTBAORANaES. See ORANGE 
;uid BUNGTARA 

CIRCABS, The territory to | 

the north of the Coroniatulel Ckiast, 
formei ly held hy the Nizam, and now 
forming the di.stricts of Kistir.v, Godd- 
vari, Vi/agapaUiin, Oaujam, and a part 
of Nellore, wa.s long known hy the title 
of “ r/i^ Circars,” or “ iVort/i/T« Cirmrs” 
{i.f. Govern inenhs), now otficially 
oWletc. The Ci rears of Chica<'.ole 
(now Vizagapatain Dist.X Rajamandri 
and Ellore (thc.se two emlnacod now 
in Godiivari Disl.), with Condupilly 
(now embraced in Kistna Dial.), were 
the .subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, oht.jiiiie(l hy C/live in 1765, 
coiihriiied hy treaty with the Nizam 
in 1766. Gantur (imw also included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
hy the same treaty (hut did not come 
peniianently under Briti.sh rule till 
1803. [For the hi.^tory .«s*e Madras 
Admin. Man. i. 179J C. F. Brown 
•saya the e.xpre.ssion “The Circar.s” wa.s 
first used hy the French, in the time 
of Bu.ssy. [Another name for the 
Northern Ci rears waa the Carling or 
Carliwjo country, apjiarently a corr. of 
Kalinga(Bei: KLINO), ace Pringle, JHary^ 
<fcc., of Ft. Si. George, lat ser. vol. 2, 
p. 125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

1758. — “ II est k remarquer qu’imr^s mon 
difori d’Ayder Abed, Salabet Zingue a 
nommd un Phoadar, ou Gouvarneur, pour 
laa quatraa Ccrkan."— MAiioire, by Bussy, 
in Ldtree de MM. de Buug, de Lolly et 
atUree, Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1767.—*“ Letter from the Chief and Council 
at Moealipatom . . . that in ooneequence of 
orden from the Praddent and Council of 
Port 8t Ooofge for aeourinf and aanding 


away all vagrant Europdtns that might be 
met with in the Ciroan, they have embarked 
there for this place. . . Witlium 

CoHm., in Ltjng, 476 sw/. 

1789. — “ The most important public trans- 
action ... is the surrender of the Guntoor 
Cirear to the Company, hy which it becomes 
possessed of the whole Coast, fn>m Jagger- 
iiHut to Cape Comorin. The Nizam made 
himself master of that province, soon after 
Hyder's invasion of the Carnatic, as an 
ei)uivalent for the arrears of penhcxiHh, due to 
him by the (.:omj>uny for tho other Circan." 
— I^ter of T. Mouro^ in Life by i. 70. 

1823.— " Although tho Sirkirs arc our 
earliest |xMsessiuns, there are none, {lerhapK, 
of which wo havo so little accurate knov 
lodge in everything that regards the coiuii 
tion of the people.’’— »S’iV T. M\u>ro^ in 
Sflertioni, Ac., by Sir .A. Aihulhiivt^ i. 20-1. 

We know from tlie prei-oding (|uut:;i- 
tion what Munn/s K])i‘lling of the 
name wu.s. 

1836. — “The dUtriet called the Circars, 
in India, is jtart of tho coast which CNtcii'! 
from the Carnatic to )Bcng.'ii. . . . Tli-- 
domc.stic economy of the }teoplc is ; 

they inhabit villages (I!), and all laWtur is 
performed l*y ])u\»Hc servants paid from tho 

S tiblic 8t(X*k.” — /*A »'////«, Million of /'mt*, 
20 . 

1878. -“Gcrionil .Sir J. C., C.R., K.C.S.l. 
Ho entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
in 1834, according to official deaixitchos, 
displayed ' active zeal, intropidity, and 
judgment’ in deoHou with ffir savage triftes in 
ih-issn kHoian tut the Circari ”(!!!). - UlAtnai-g 
A'otue in Homeirurd .Mail, April 27. 

CIVILIAN, .H. A term wliicli cfime 
into uae bIhuiI 1750-1770, ji.'i :i d»*.signu- 
tion of thi* covenanted Kuropean 
servants of the ^ T. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used hy 
(irost*, c. 1760, who wa.s himself of 
.such service at Bomliay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.D. is of 1766 
from MaltolnCs L. of Clive, 54.1 In 
Anglo-Indian jiarlance it i.s .still ap- 
propriated to mcmliers of the cove- 
nanted Civil Service [st^e COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned in CarrcuxiolVe L. of Clive, 
(c. 1785), iii. 164. From an early date 
in the Company’s history up to 1833, 
the inemhers of the Civil Service were 
classified during the first five years os 
Writers (q.v.k then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the 9th and llth as 
Junior Merchanlt; and thenceforwaixl 
os Senior Merchanlt. These naines 
were relics of the orimnal coniinercial 
character of the £. I. Coinpaiiy’s trans- 
actions^ and had long ceased to have 
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any practical meaning at the time of 
tlieir abolition in 1833, when the 
Cliarter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the laat traces of the Coinjiany ’s 
commercial existence. 

1848.— (Lcidy O’Dowd’a) "quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped 
her finwers in the Judge’s lady's f;ice, and 
said sAeif never walk behind ever a licggarly 
civiliaa .” — Vanity Fair^ ed. 1867, ii. 85. 

1872.— "You bloated dviliaas are never 
satisfied, retorted the other."— it True Rf- 
Jvrmer, i. 4. 

0LA88T, CLASHT, s. 11. khala^ 
usual etyni. from Arab khalus. A 
tent-pitcher ; also (Ixv-ause usually 
t'lken from that. c1>ls.s of servants) a 
man einpluye<i a.s chHiii-man or staff- 
man, &c., by a surveyor ; a native 
sailor ; or MatrOBB (q.v.). Khnlds is 
cou-stantly used in Hindustani in (he 
.sense of ‘liberation’; thius, of a 
prisoner, a magi.strate saya ‘ khalda 
taro,* ‘ let him go.* But it is not (!le;ir 
how khaUlKi ^t its orflinarv Indian 
sense. It is also written khaldshl^ and 
Viillera has an old Pers. word khaldtha 
for ‘a ship*s rudder.* A leanied friend 
8ugge.ita that this may 1)e the real 
origin of khaldsi in its Indian use. 
[KnaUls also means the ‘ e.scape channel 
of a canal,* and khaldsi may have been 
originally a person in* charge of such a 
work.] 

1785.— "A hundred daahiei have been 
sent to you from the pre-senco.’’- Tippoo'# 
1 / 1 . 

1801.—" 'Fhe sepoys in a body were to 
bring up the rear. Our left flank was to be 
onvoreu by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath's men^ ‘Then the elaahiaa and other 
armed followers.’’ — Mt. SUwart Rfpkin^one, 
in Ltfty i. 27. 

1824.—" If the tonts got dry, the claahaaa 
(tent-pitohers) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed in the morning prospcn^usly."— /fe5er, 
ed. 1844, i. 104. 

OLEABINO NUT, WATEB 
FILTER NUT, s. The .seed of Stry- 
ehnot pofotorum, L. ; a tree of S. India ; 
[known in N. India as nirmaid, ntrmall, 
* dirt-cleaner *1. It is so called from ito 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 

GLOVE, B. Theflower-budpf Otirjfo- 
iMIimii aromtUiewiiy L., a tree of Uie 
Moluccas. The modern English name 


of this spice is a kind.of ellipsis from 
the French clous de girq/Ua, * Nails of 
Girofles,* i.e. of garofala, caryaphylla, 
&c., the name by which this .spice was 
known to the ancients ; the full old 
English name \v<is similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floure,* a name which, cut in tM-o like 
a polypus, has formed two different 
creatures, the clove (or nail) lieing as- 
.signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower* to a familiar clove-smmling 
floM'er. The comparison to nails runs 
through many languages. In (‘hinese 
the thing is called ting-hiang, or ‘ nail- 
•spice * ; in Persian ‘ little 

nails,’ or ‘nailkins,’ like the German 
Sslhen, Ndgelchmy and Gewiiriz-nagel 
(.spice nail). 

[ 1602 - 8 . — "AlHoe be carefull to gett to- 
ircther .‘ill the clouM you can.''— mrdwoody 
First Ltttrr Htutky 36 .) 


COAST, THE, n.p. This term in 
lMK>ks Ilf the 18th cefUtiiry means the 
‘ Madras or C^)romandel Coast,’ and 
I often ‘the Madras Presidency.’ It Ls 
curious to find llapaXla, "the Shore,” 
applied in a similar specific way, in 
Ptolemy, to the ciKist near Cape 
Comorin. It will be seen that tne 
term Coast Army,” for "Madnis 
Army,” occurs quite recently. The 
Persian rendering of Coast Army by 
Handari below is curious. 

1781.— "Just impr>rted from the Coast 
... a very fine aosortroent of the following 
clothe ." — india iiasrtley Sept. 15. 

1793.— " Unsodiiced by novelty, and un- 
influenced by example, the belles of the 
Coast have courage enough to bo unfashion- 
able . . . and we still see their charming 
tresses flow in luxuriant ringlets.’’— J/nyA 
Boydy 78. 

1800. " I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys.’’— IKcMinyfoa, i. 227. 

1802.— “From HydurobAd also, Ck>lonels 
Roberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
Hvindwri oi COSSt sipaheea." — H. of Reign 
of Tipi SultdHy £. T. ny ATt/rj, p. 2^. 

1879.—" Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it is never employed, os an army 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers ? *’—Pollok, Sport 
in Br. ourtiuihy Ac., i. 26. 

GOBANO. SeeKOBANO. 

OOBILT MASH, a. This is the 
dried bonito (q-v.X which for am 
been a staple of Uie Maidive Islan^ 
It ia still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and other Malay countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as ‘black 
tishy’ and he is generally to l)e depended 
un. But the first accurate, elucidation 
has been given W Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in tlie Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1^2, p. 294; see 
also Mr. Bell’s Report on Maidive 
Islands^ Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the {(reparation. 
It is the Maidive kaln-hili^mds, ‘ black* 
l»oiii!o-fish.’ The second woi^ corre- 
spond.s to the Singhalese halayd. 

c. 1345.— “Ita flesh w red, and without 
fat, but it emells like mutton. When catight 
each fish is cut in four, slightly bailed, and 
then placed in ba.skets of {latm-loaf, and 
hung m the smoke. When jierfectly dry 
it is eaten. Krura this country it is cx{)ortcd 
to India, <‘bina, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al-mla." '-///H Balttfa (on Maldives), 
iv. 11‘2, :il.so 311. 

1.^78. “. . . They eat it with a sort of 

drioil fl.sh, which c‘<)ineH fn>m the Lslauda of 
Maledivia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it i.s called Comalamasa.” — 103. 

c. 1610. “I'e fioi.s.son qui .se prend ainsi, 
.s'.'ipelle generiilenieiit eii leur langue cobolly 
masse, u'c.st k dire du {loi.sson nnir. . . . 
Its le font cuire en do I'eau de mcr, yt puis 
le font sccher au fcti siir des clayes, en surte 
qu'oAtant sec il sc garde fort long-temps."— 
I‘yranl de lAiod, i. 138 ; see also 141 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 1!:H) (with (Jray't note) and 
194). 

1727. - “ITic Bonettais caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . . they cut the 
Kish from the Hack -bone on each .Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dr}’, sprinkling them 
soiiiotiraes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough . . . they wrap them up in 
lioavcs of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
Fwt or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Atchren . . . and purchase them with 
Gold-dust. 1 have .seen ComeUnuuh (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Aichtfn for 8L. •SirrL per 1000." — 
A. //ami/toa, i. 347 ; [od. 1744, i. 350 J. 

1783.“-“ Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcheen, ami bring chiefly dried ImunetUi 
in .small pieces about two or three ounces ; 
this is a sfjrt of staple article of commerce, 
many shops in the Bazar deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled u)>, put in 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
bard like bom in the middle; when kept 
long the worm gets to it."— /Vnreif, V. to 
Mergui^ 45. 

1813.— “The Ash called Commel mutdh, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy."— ift/frurn, i. 321, also 336. 

1841.— “The BulUn of the Maldiva 
Islands cends an agent or minister arm 
year to the goverament of Ceylon witn 
presents oonaisting of ... a ooMderabJe { 


quantity of dried Ash, consisting of boniioi, 
albicoitSy and Ash called by the inhabitante 
of the Maldivas the black Ash, or oomboli 
li. As. Soc. vi. 75. 

The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . . . kanndimat " (p. 49). 
Thus we have in this one paper three corrupt 
forms of the same expression, vis. oomboli 
mas, kannoli mma, and gocmnlmnteh, all 
Bttemt>ts at the true Maldivian term kikla-* 
bili-mAa, ‘ black bonito Ash.' 

COBRA DE CAPELLO, or simply 
COBRA & The venomous snake Naja 
Iripudians. Cobra [Lat. coluhra] is Port, 
for ‘snake’ ; cobra de cawlloy ‘snake of 
(the) hood.’ [In the following we have 
a curious translation of the name : 
“ Another sort, which is called Chapel- 
snakes, because they keep in Chapels 
or (.’h 11 relies, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A Relation of Two Several Voyages made 
into the Kad Indies^ by CkristopJier Fryke^ 
Surg. . . . London, 1700, p. 291).] 

1523. — “ A fow day.<i before, cobiaa de 
capello had been secretly introduced into 
the fort, which bit some black people who 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became known it was 
perceived that they must have been intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of."— CWeo, ii. 776. 

1539.— “Vimos tAbe aquy grande soma 
do cobru da capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hil homS, o tio pofOnheDtas om tanto 
ostrumo, quo diziSo os negros quo se che- 
gariio cii a balta da lioca a qualquer cou.<ia 
viva, logo em i)rovi.‘<o cahia raorta em terra 
. . .” — i*into, cap. xiv. 

,, "... Adders that were copfied 

on the crown.>4 of their heads, os big as a 
man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the 
yegrt)es of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. . . ." — 
Cogan’t Transl.^ p. 17. 

1563.- “In the beautiful island of Ceylon 
. . . there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which are vulgarly callad Colirw do 
capello; and in Latin we may call Uiem 
rrgulvs serpenM."— Garcia, f. 156. 

1672. ~ “In .Jafnapatam, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German who was commonly known as the 
Hnake-Catchor ; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
hold of a Cobre Capol that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
bolding his hat before his eyes, and seising 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this was done by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . ."^Baldantt 
(Oerm. ed.), 

Some forty-nine or Aftj yeen ego a steff* 
sergeant at Delhi bed a boll-dog that used 
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to oobrM in much the •ame way as 
thin High'Datcbman did. 

1710. — ** The Brother Francisco Rodriffuea 

porseTered for the whole 40 days in wese 
exerei^ and as the house was of clay, 
and his cell adjoined the garden, it was 
invaded by oofan da eapalo, and he made 
report of this inconvenience to the Father* 
Rwtor. But his answer was that /Aew 
were not the snakes that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in tne same cell. 
This and other admirable instances have 
always led me to doubt if S. Faul did not 
communicate to his Pauliats in India the 
same virtue iu of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in theso parts are so numer- 
ous and so vonomons, and though our Mis- 
sionaries make such long journeys through 
wild uncultivated places, there is no account 
to this day that any Paulist was ever 
bitten."— A\ tU OiietUe Cotu/nistadot 

Conq. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

1711. — Bluteau, in his great Port. Diet., 
explains Cobra de CapMlo as a **reptilO 
(bteko) of Brazil." But it is only a slip; 
what is further said shows that he meant to 
say India, 

c. 1713.— "En secouant la peau de cerf 
sur laquelle nous avons ooutume de nous 
asaeoir, il en sortit un gros serpent de ceux 
qu'on apiielle en Portugois Cotm-Capel.” — 
LeUres Edif., ed. 1781, xi. 83. 

1883.— “In my walks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, supple walking cane. . . . 
Armed with i^ you may rout and slaughter 
the hottest- tempered oobn in Hindustan. 
Let it rear itself up and spread its spectacled 
head-gear and blu.Hter as it will, but one rap 
on the sirle of its head will bring it to 
reason ." — Triitn on wiy /'ren/t/r, 198-9. 

GOBSA LILY, s. The flower Arum 
tampannUUuni^ which stands its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
a reared head. 

COBBAlfANILLA,orMINELLE, I 

s. Anotlier popular name in S. India 
for a species of venomous snake, perhaps 
a little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Russell says the lUnujarw cafruUw wa.s 
sent to him from Masiili|iataui, with 
the name Cobra Monily whilst Gunther 
says this name is given iu 8. India 
t>o the DaJboia RuHselTii, or TVc-Polonga 
(q.v.) (see Thnuatophidia^ pw. 11 

and 15). [The Mttdrnu (iloss. calls it 
the chain-viper^ Daftoia tUgfttu.] One 
explanation of the name i.s mveii in 
the (piobitioii from I^n-kyer. But the 
name is really Mahr. ffuitirr, from Skt 
mani, ‘a jewel.* There are judicious 
reniarks in a Imok lately tpioted, re- 


* lAngw 4i San Pacta In a iisms giveii to foNnil 
sharks' tseth, which ors commonly fouiwl In 

Malta, and in |iarts of Ricily. 


garding the popular names and popiilar 
stories of snakes, which apply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
following heading : 

“There are namec in plenty . . . but 
they are applied promucuoualy to any eort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of no use. The fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who does not 
make a study of them can know one from 
the other." * — Tribea an my FraniWf 197. 

1711.—“ The Cobra Manilla, has its name 
from a way of Expression common omoi^ the 
iVeoi-s on the Maiahar Coast, who speaking of 
a quick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves, Before ikm can pull a Manilla 
from their Hands. ^ A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a Ring round the Wrist.” 
— 276. 

[1773.— “The Com Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the size of a man's little 
finger, and about a foot long, often seen 
about old walls.”— /set, 43.] 

1780. — “ The most dangerous of those 
reptiles are the oOTenmaail and the green 
snake, llie first is a beautiful litUe crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
long. It cree(si into all private comers of 
houses, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or jierhape under the pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, though 1 must confess, for my 
own part, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it." —Munro’s Nar- 
mtioe, 34. 

1810.—“. . . Here, too, lurks the small 
bright speckled Cobra «i*«ills^ whose fangs 
convoy instant death.” — Maria Orahamj HO. 

1813.— "The Cobra miaelle is the smallest 
and most dangerous ; the bite occasions a 
speedy and ixiinful death.” — Forbes^ Or. 
Mem. i. 42 ; [2nd ed. i. 27]. 

COCHIN, n.p. A famous city of 
Malaliar, Malayul. JCochchi, [*a small 
place ’] which the nasalising, so usual 
with the Portuguese., converted into 
Cochim or Cochin. We say “ the Portu- 
guese” because we seem to owe so 
many nasal terminations of words in 
Indian use to them ; but it is evident 
that the re«U origin of this nasal was 
in nomr. cases anterior to their arrival, 
as ill the present case (see the first 
quotations), and in that of Acheen 
(q.v.). Padre Paoliiio says the town 
was called after the .small river “Cocci ** 
(as he wriU*s it). It will l>e seen that 


• I have mwn more miakes iu a couple of mouthe 
at. the RokiiI «1i burca, than iu any two yearn 
liaiiwd iu liiillo.— 11. Y. 
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Conti in the Iftth century makes the 
same statement. 


0 . 1480.—“ RaKcti ColoSnS id urbem 
Coejm, triem disnim itiners tienaiiti quin- 
Qus millihua psaninin embitu supra ostiuin 
duminisi m uuo et nomen." — N. Conti in 
Poffgiui, de Variet. FcrtuiuUf W. 

IfiOS.— *' Inds Franoi ad nrbem Coean pro- 
fsoti, castrum ingons ibidsm oonstmzsre, 
si trsoentis maesidiariM Tiria bellioodt 
muniTsrs. . . . ' — LMer Neatorinn Bitkop* 
from IndiOy in Atoewumi^ lii. 596. 

1510.—“ And trulj ho (the K. of Portugal) 
dosenroo every good, for in India and eope- 
duUly in Cnd^ everv fSte day ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moon are baptised.” — 

Kar«hcMa7296. 




See under BCAD- 


1672.- 


“ Vereis a fortalesa snstentar-se 
De C^nanor oon pouca for^a e gente 


E vereis em Oonhin aannalar-ae 
Tanto hum peito soberbo, e inadente * 
Que citbora ja mais oantou victoria, 

Que awn mere 9 a etemo nome a gloria” 
CtttsdM, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

** Thou shalt behold the Fortalioe bold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 


shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr'ganco of the sword'hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal song a similar story, 
digneof e’erlaating name, etenul glory.” 

[1606.— “Att Coweheea which is a place 
neere Callicutt is stoare of pepper. . . 
Biriwoudt First Letter Boot, 84. 

[1610.— “Coehlm bow worth in Surat as 
seeala and kannikee.”— /Mnwrs, Letters, 
i. 74.] 

1767.— “From this place the Nawaub 
marohed to Koodhi-Bniidnr, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacts a large sum 
of money."— JF. Uydnr Naik, 186. 


OOOHIN-OEINA, n.D. This 
county was called by the Malays 
Kuthi^ and apparently also, to distin- 
guish it from kudii of India (or Coch- 
inX Knehi-CniinB, a term which the 
Prirtimcae adopted as Oanehi-OhiBB ; 
the Imtch and English from them. 
Kwki occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called S/ijara Malayu (see J. 
Ind, Arekip.f v. 729). In its origin this 


• Duarte fteheeoPsrsiia, whose detonee of the 
Fort at Coehin (c. 1504) apiliiBia mt an» of 
the Csmerla's, was one of the oesT tats of the 
FCrlotaeoe in India (CbsMa ilterurgei, Bek. 
SoalVl 


word Kvehi is no doubt a foreimer’s 
form of the Annamite Eitu-chdri ^in. 
Kiu-Ching, South Chin. Kaft-Chen\ 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh'-hoa, in which the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 

1518. — “And he (Femfto Peres) set sail 
from Malaoa ... in August of the year 516, 
and got into the Oulf of 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoala 
. . .” — Correa, ii. 474. 

[1624.—“ I sent Duarte Ooelho to disoover 
Oanchlm China.”— AeOer of Albuqueryne to 
the King, India Office MSS., Carpo Ctavno- 
logieo, vol. i.] 

c. 1535. — “This King of 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
{of the King^ of China; not that he 
I does this of his own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is hie 
vassal.”— tSbiaaiario de* Regni, in Ramnsio, 
i. 386v. 

c. 1543.—“ Now it was not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we passed 
theee two Channels, as also the River of 
Ventinau, by reason of the Pyrsta that 
usually are encotmired there, neverthe- 
less we at len^h arrived at the Town of 
MantufHi/en, which is scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of Ckomajf iComkay in 
or%.), upon the Frontiers ‘ of the two 
Kingdoma of China, and Caubbenoliiim 
{da China e do Canehim in oi^.), where 
the Ambassadors were well received by the 
Qovomor thereof.”— Pinto, E. T., p. 166 
(orig. cap. csxix.). 

c. 1543.-“Capitulo CXXX. Do reeehi- 
mento tpie este Rey da Caudienehilia fn no 
Embaixaddr da Tartaria na eiHa de Fuutu 
green/’— Pinto, original. 

1572.- 

“ Vea, CaudlibhlBa esta de oacura foma, 

E de AinAo vd a incognita enaeada.” 

Camhee, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

“ See CaBohibhlna still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598.— “This land of CauohlBoliina is 
derided into two or three Kin^omee, 
which are vnder the sublection of the King 
of i/hine^ it is a fruitfull oountrie of all 
neoeanrie prouisiouna and Victuals.”— 
Linsdoten, ch. 22 ; [Hak. See. i. 124]. 

1606.— “Nel Regno di Ooedndiut, ohe 
. . . h aile volte chiamato dal nome di Anan,^ 
ri sono quattordioi Prorinoie piooole. . . 
ViaggidiCarMti,ii.\2S. 

P614.— “The CooehlflhiBBM out him all 
in pieoes.”- F'oiCer, IMers, ii. 76. 

[1616.-“27 peonll of lignum aloes of 
iv. 218.] 

• MaeoaBmualsation ftom ProU TWilsn de la 
Gouparia 
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1652.—'* GAludiiii>Chiiui is bounded on the 
West with the Kingdomes of Brama,; on 
the East, with the Great Realm of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartary; 
and on the South, bordering on C'amftoia. — 
P. Urylin, Coamographtt, iii. 289. 

1727.—'^ CoQchin-chiiia has a laige Sea- 
ooast of about 700 Miles iu Extent . . . and 
it has the Conveniency of many good Har- 
bours on it, tho’ they are not frequented by 
Strangers. "—it. Hamilton^ ii. 258 ; [ed. 1744]. 


COCHIN-LEG. A name formerly 
^ven to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
in Malabar, ^he name appears to be 
still in use (Boswell^ Man. of Nellore, 
33). Liiiachoten (1598) deacril)es it in 
Malabar (Hak. Soc. i. 288), and it was 
also called St. Tliomas’s leg *' (see an 
account with refs, in Gray^ Pynrd de 
Lavalj Hak. Soc. i. 302).] 

1767.— "We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of the great number of tho 
Cochin, or Elephant legs, "—/m, 193. 

1781. — *' ... my friend Jack Oriskin, 
•nelosed in a buckram Coat of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the .\llemand. 
. . T<etter from an Old Country Captain, 
in India OaxetU, Feb. 24. 

1813.— " Cochin-Leg, or elephantiasis.”— 
FerUM, Or Mem. i. 32f; [2nd ed. i. 207]. 


COCKATOO, s. This word is taken 
from the Malay kdkdtuvn. According 
to Craw’furd the wonl means properly 
‘a vice,’ or ‘gripe,* hut is applied to 
the bird. It seems prol>able, how'- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi> 
pelago, and the name uf the tool may 
nave been taken from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
‘‘There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here and Crawfurd wrong. 
KalcM tuioa (or fua) means in Malay, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.* *1 think it is 
TMBsible that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for the bird, like our 
‘Polly.’ The final k in kakak is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out.”] 


1688. — “II y an a qui aont blonca . . . 
at aont eoaffda d'ma houpa incamata . . . 
Ton laa appalla kalmton, k oauaa da ca mot 
qu'ila proQonoant an laur chant sssat dis- 
1inotamaat”-MaiuM«f0 (Fkris, 1669K 144. 

1664.— “Soma raritiaa of natural! things, 
hat noUiing astraordinary aava tha akin of 


afaecaJU, a raraly aolonr'd iaeatoo or prodL 
gious ^parrot, . . .” — Evelyn/B fJiary, July 11. 

1673.—“. . . Goekatooas and Nawriaa 
(saa LOBT) from Bantam.”— /Vyer, 116. 

1705.— “Tha Crodkadort is a Bird oC 
various Sixes, soma being as ^ as a Han, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgaon. Tbqr 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
dewn the Woods they will c^l CrockiUhwa, 
Crockadora; for which reason they ^ hy 
that name." — Funnel, in Ikunpier, iv. 266-6. 

1719.—** Maocawa, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours.”— 8L!/vaeibr'« Voyape, 64-55. 

1775.— “At Sooloo there are no Loorias, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts.”— 
Forreei, V. to N. Quinea, 295. 

[1843.—“. . . saucy Kroootoas, and 
nudy-colourad Loris.”— Bc/Jter, Alarr. of 
Voyage of Sanuirang, i. 15.] 

COOKBOACH, s. This objection- 
able insect {Blatta orimUdu) is called 
by the Portuguese eacalacca, for the 
reason mven by Bontius below ; a 
name aa(>pted by the Dutch aakakertak^ 
and by the French as rancrelat. The 
Dutch also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to have come from the 
Smnish euearacha. The original ap- 
I plication of this Spanish name appears 
to have l)een to a common insect found 
under water-vessels standing on the 
ground, &c. (apparently (Miuiu, or 
wood1oii.se) ; but ns nicaracha de Indiat 
it wa.s applied to the insect now in 
question (s(>e Vice, de la Leng^ua CaM- 
far.i, 1729). 

1577.— “We were likewiM annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
Cacaroch, a name i^reeable to its bad 
condition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kiird smelt as loathsomely as the 
French pnnaise, wh<.die smell is odious.** — 
Uerlmt's TrtirrJs, 3rd ed.. 3d2-«33. 

[1598.— *' There is a kind of beut that 
flycth, twice as big os a Bee, and is called 
Baratta (Blatta)."— A liMrAoTcw, Hak. 8oc. 
i. 304.] 

1631.— “Scarabaeos autem hoe Lusitani 
Caea-laeau vocant, quod ova quae excludunt, 
cnlorem et laevorem Lnccae factitiae (t.s. of 
sealing-wax) refemnt.”— Jof. Bontii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.- 

“ . . . from their retreats 

Cockroachoi cmwl displeasingly abroad.** 
Grainy, Bk. i. 

c. mb.—** Most of my shirts, books, ke., 
were gnawed to dust by the hUtiia or eodl- 
mach, 'Called eaekerlaike in Surinam.”— 
SMman, i. 203. 
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OOOKUP,> An excellent table* 
found in the mouths of Udal 
riven in most parts of India. In 
CSslcutta it is generally known by the 
Beng. name of or hhikU (see 
■MiK Tl X and it forms the daily 
breakfast didi of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 
may be a corruption, we know not of 
what; or it nmy be given from the 
erect sharp spines of the dorsal fin. 

e e wora is a corr. of the Malay 
n) hakof, which Klinkert defines 
as a ^latable sea-fish, LaUi nobilit, the 
more coiuiuon form being tiyakay.] It 
is Lait$ eakarifer (Qiinther) of the 
group Percin^ family Peradae, and 
grows to an immense size, sometimes 
to eight feet in length. 

0000, OOOOA, OOOOA mJT, and 
(vulg.) OOKER-lfUT, a The tree 
and nut Coeot nucifera, L. ; a palm 
found in all tropical countnea, ana the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlda 

The etymology of this name is very 
oliacure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below. 
Bitter supposes, from a passage in 
Pigafetta’s vcyag€ of Magellan^ which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indi{Knous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
whi^ that passage refers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europe bv 

K n’s crew. On the other Mno, 
Mr. C. W. Qoodwin found in 
ancient Egrptian the word kuku used 
as '*'the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
water.’* (Chaiat, M4Uinga EgypUilo- 
giquei, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.* 
Tlie more common etymolm is that 
which is given by Barros, Uarcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c.. as from a 
Spanish word coco appliea to amonkey's 
or o^er grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
^ell witn its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 


• It IM 7 be Botod tiMt 1lM 


I of sfeat sDd a pain of 
mM rnrhapa tha Dom palm of 

•ad thto vltb tlw am 
ftsmPIfaqrbilow. 


aaathaqeoMtai 


I ated in the old Span, eoea, *a shell’ 
(presumably Lat eoneha), which we 
have also in French cooua ? properly an 
em-shelt but used also for tne shell 
of any nut. (See a remark under 
COP&AH.) 

The Skt. narUnla [varikera, nArxkda\ 
luu originated the Pers. nargil, wliich 
Cnsmas grecizes into d/rytXXioa, [and H. 
ndrigaty 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanu*, Sui.) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name by 
which it was known to the Arabs (dl 
jnuz-al- Hindi). There is no evidence 
uf its having 1)een known to classical 
writer^ nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it 1)efore Cosmas. 
But Briigsch, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-]>aintings of c. b.c. 
16GO, on tlie temple of Queen Hashop, 
lepresenting the expeditions by sea 
which she sent |o tne Incense Land 
of Punt, says : “ Men never seen before, 
the inhabitants of this divine land, 
showed themselves on the coast, not 
less astonished than the Egyptians. 
They lived on pile-buildings, in little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected by a ladder, under 
the sliadc of cocoa-^icilms laden with 
fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
themselves, and at whose feet herds 
of cattle peacefully reposed.” (H. of 
Egypt, 2nd .ed. i. 3&3 ; [Maspero, 
Struggle of the Natiene, 246].) 

c. A.D. 70.— '*In ipia quidem Aethiopia 
fricatur haec, Unta ett aiocit^ et farinaa 
modo spimatur in panem. Gigi^tur autem 
in frutice rami* cubitalibui, folio latiore, 
pomo rotundo majors quam mali amplitu- 
dine, ooioas Tooant."— P/tay, xiii. § 9. 

A.D. 645.— " Another tree is that which 
bears the Argell, i.e. the great Indian Fat.'* 
-Comae, in Cathay, ho.. clxxri. 

1292.-‘*The Indian NuU are os big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaTis and branches are like uoee of 
the date- tree." — John of MoaU Corvino, in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1838.—*' First of these is a certain tree 
called Nargil; which tree eveiy month in 
the year sdnds out a beautiful frond like 
rthat of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch prodneas vary large fruit, as big 
as a man’s head. . . . And both flowers 
end fjrolt ere prodnoed et the seme time, 
beginniiy with the flrst month, end going 
up giaduelly to the twelfth. . . . 
fruit is that whioh we call note iflndia,**^ 
Prior Jordemme, 16 sif. The womr at the 
eooo-pelm is so ofttn aotieed In this form 
by mediend thiit doobttsm in tbair 
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ndiidi tli^ftf«mdtttothat**tra«ol lJf«. 
wUeh bar* tw*lT« nuumar of fruit, and 
yi*ld*d b«r fmit •rwj month** (iljmeaf. 
udi. 3). 

o. ISIO.— **Lb nargU, appoM antranont 
noir d^Indi, anquel on n* prat oomparor 
auoim autr* fruit, eti rari ot rempli d*hail*.*' 
JHmuhici, in H £xU. 

ziii. 176. 

o. 1860. — “Wonderful fruita there are, 
which we never see in thera parta, audi aa 
the NargU. Now the Naigil la the 7fuf«da 
Nut.**— John Man'gnoUif in CbfAay, p. 852. 

1496-00.— “ And we who were neareat 
boarded the Teaael, and found nothing in 
her but proviaiona and arma ; and the pro- 
Tisiona oonaiated of ooqnoa and of four jara 
of certain cakea of pium-angar, and there 
waa nothing elae but aand for ballaat.*'— 
Roteiro de Viueo da Ooma, 04. 

1510.^Varthema givea an ezoellent ao- 
eount of the tree ; out he uaea c«lj the 
MalayAl. name Unga. [Tam. teuNat, fan, 
*aouu* aa it waa atmpoM to have been 
brought from Ceylon.] 


ativea: OooOa (i. 87); _ 
wbiob atill hoMa ita ground < ^ 

atall - keepara and ooateimongef* (1. 4lll, 
602); oogoornuta (l*any, in ih 1464; eoeo 
(ii. 1006) : oogno {Pi^nmago, 667), *e. 

[o. 1610.—“ None, however, ia more uaaful 
than the eooe or Indian nut, which they 
(in the MakUvea) call real (Mali, r6).'*— 
Pyrttrd de Laeal, £hdc. Soc. i. 118.] 
o. 1600.— Rumfdiiua, who baa OOOM in 
Latin, and eooM in Dntoh, mentiona the 
derivation already given aa that of lin- 
aohoten and many otoera, but prooeeda: — 

“ Mao vero judicio verior at oertior voeia 
oiwo invenienda eat, pluraa enim nationea^ 
quuma hie fructua eat notUL nueem appel- 
lant. Sio dioitur Arabioi OoMMoe-Indx vel 


Oeutoe-Indi, h. e. Nux Indioa. . . . Turoia 
Coek-Indi eadem aigniOoatione, unde aine 
dubio iBtaopaa, Afncani, eornmque vkini 
Hiap^ ao Portugalli ooquo deflezerunt. 
Omnia vero iata nomina, originem auam 
debeut Hebraioae vod Eg^ qjM nuoem 
aignifloai.**— JTcri. ^eiiotn. i. p. 7 . 


1616.— “Theee treea have dean amooth 
atema, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leavea at the top, amonget which 
growa a large fruit which they call tmga. 
. . . We call theee fruita quoquoe. — 
Barboea, 164 (collating Portugueae « lAAon 
Academy^ p. 846). 

1610.— “Gooaa (eocke) are the fruita of 
palm-treea, and aa we have bread, wine. 
Ml, and vinegar, ao in that oountiy thev 
eztract all theae thinga from thia one tree.** 
— Viaggio intorno ii JHondOt in 
Bamnsio, i. f. 3M. 

1668. — “Our people have given it the 
name of oooo, a wora applied by women to 
anting with which thev try to frighten 
children ; and thia name haa atuck, brauae 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name waa, aa the Malabara call it, toiya, 
or aa the Canarina call it, iiarU.'*—Bariw, 
Doc. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

o. 1561. — Correa writea coqnoe.— I. i. 115. 

1663. — . . We have given it the name 
of ooeo, becauae it looka like the face of a 
monkey, or of aomc other animal."— fyama, 

666 . 

*‘That which we call oooo, and the Main- 
bara Temga.** — /6uf. 676. 


„ “ ... in India Oooidentali 

Kokemooi vocatua. . . "—Ibid. p. 47. 

One would like to know where Rumphiua 
got the term Coek-Indit of which we can And 
no trace. 

1810.— 

“ What if he felt no wind f The air waa 
atill. 

That waa the general will 

Of Nature 

Yon rowa of rice erect and ailent atand, 
The ahadow of the Cooou*a ligbteet plume 
la ateady on the aand.’* 

Ouree qf Kekama, iv. 4. 

1881.—“ Among the popular French dang 
words for * head" we may notice the term 
* COCO,’ given — like our own ‘nut’— on ac- 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull : — 

“ * Mais de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable, 

^na vous alourdir le COCO, « 

Je m’en fourre k gogo.’ — H. VaLUI.** 
iShf. Eevino, Sept. 10, p. 826* 
The Diet. Hid. d' Argot ol Lorddan Larchey, 
from which thia seema taken, ezplaina pieUm 
aa ' vin supdrieur.’ 


1578.— “The Portugueae call it oooo (be- 
cause ot those three holes that it has)."— 
Acedo, 96. 

1696. Another that bears the Indira 
nuts called Coeooe, because thev have within 
them a certein shell that ia like an ape; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
ahow their children a Coeoota when they 
would make them afraid.’’— English trans. 
of Pigtufetia't Congot in Harfeian Coll. ii. 
668 . 

The parallel paesage in De Bry runs: 
“Illas Quoque quae nuoes Indicaa oooeae, 
>d est aim£u {intam enim dmiae carat re- 
iernnt) dktas palmas appellant.”— i. 9. 


0000-DB-MEB, or DOUBLE 
0000-NUT, 8. The carious twin 
fruit BO called, the produce of 
Lodoicea SeeheUarum^ a palm growing 
only in the Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up on the shorra of the Indian Oce^ 
most frequently on the Maidive 
Islands, but occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatrik and 
some others of the Malay Iklanda. 
Qieat virtues as medicine and antidM 
were supposed to reside in these fruity 
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and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The storjr goes that a ** country 
captain,” expecUng to make his fortune, 
took a cam of these nuts from the 
Sevchdles Ishuids to Calcutta, but the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm growing 
below the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially m the Lampong Bay. 
According to one form of the storv 
amoi^ the Malavs, which is told botn 
by Pi^etta and by Rumphius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Oaruda (or 
Bukh of the Arabs— see BOC).* l^e 
tree itself was called Panatnqi^ which 
Rumphius seems to interpret as a 
oormption of BuvM-mngi, ** Fruit of 
Zang” or £. Africa. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : ** Rumphius is evidently wrong. 

• . . The first part of the word is 
*Pou,* or ‘PauV which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that * Pautenat ’ repre- 
sents (not 'Buwoy but) *Pavh Janggi,* 
which is to this day the univeiw 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
accordinff to Malay fable, in the central I 
whirlpm or Navel of the Seas. Some 
venUms add tlmt it grows upon a 
sunken bank (Ubing nmtoh)^ and is 
guarded by drains. This trSe ftgurM 
lugely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay shsdow>plays (vide PI* 

S8, for an illustration of the l^uh 
Janflgi and the Crab). Rumphius* 
cxplajiation of the second part of the 
name (tA Janggt) is, no doubt, quite 
comet"— Malay MagiCf pp. 6 ttgqX] 
They were cast im occasionally on tne 
off the 8.W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
broui^t them for sue to the Sumatran 
mart% such as Psdang and Priamang. 
One of the largest (say about IS inches 
aosossl would sell for 160*rix dollars. 
But uie Malay princes coveted them 

* Ms Bjthlcal itoiy of Um unIqM tns pio- 
imim tkli not onrloat^ ihodowo tho oIim^ 
ielSit Maad ool j (KooUn) or llet 

geep^JigrflMI^ Uon tho Lciotma as an 


greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
allege!^ give a laden junk for a single 
nut In India the b^ known source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Islanda [In India it is known aa 
Darydl ndriyalf or 'cocoa-nut of the 
sea,* and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into joAoii (zahri) or ' poison- 
ous,* BO that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to moke 
Fakirs' water-bowb. j 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the Bast, including the 
Chinese, but are extolled by Pino and 
W Rumphius, with many details. 
The latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, lielieved 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though he discredited its growing on 
a great nalm, as no traces of such a 
plant haa ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut's virtues 
had extended to Europe, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II. in his later days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the familjrof Wolfert Hertnanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, one that had l)een 
presented to that commander by the 
King of Bantam, on the Hollander's 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1^2. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-kdrhl, 
The latter word is ' coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of Ulva does not ^Pp^x* 
any Maidive vocabulary, rtlie term is 
properly Tdva^karhi^ * the tiard-shelled 
nut,* (Ghwy, on Pyrard (U Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 231).] Rumphius states that 
a book in 4to (Mwn opmeulum) waa 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 
rin more recent times the nut has 
become famous as the subject of curious 
speculations regarding it by the late 
Gen. Gordon.] 

1623.— **They alto niated to us that be- 
yond Java . . . there is an enormoiu 

tree DMned Cnmpangangku in which dwell 
oertain Urds named Qarada, ao large that 
th^ take with their claws, and carry away 
flyiaw, a bnffalo and even an elephant, ^ 
theplaoe of the tree. . . . The fruit cf this 
tree is called Bmapanganghs and is largw 
than a water-melon ... It was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently fmd 
in the aaa came from that 
Hak. Boc. p. 166. 

1668.-" ... It appeals ... that in aoBaa 

plaoss bcMalh the mti-walsr there grows 
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Muollitr kind cf thtM inm. whkih givw a 
fruit beggar than tha eooo*aut; and axpaii- 
anoa ahowa that tha innar huak of thia ia 
muoh toon allloaojoua againat poiaon than 
tha Baaoar atone/'— Anrot, III. w. 7. * 
1568.— “Tha oonunon atory ia that thoaa 
iaianda ware formerly jiart of tha oontinant^ 
hut being low they ware aubniarged, whilat | 
thaaa paJm-traaa oontinuad ta mUh; and 
growing Tory old they produced such great 
and Terjr hard oooo • nuta, buried in Ihe 
earth which ia now covered by the aea. . . . 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
thin I wiU write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that 1 can diaoover here, if Ood 
grant me life ; for 1 hope to learn all about 
the matter whan, pleaae God, 1 make my 
journev to Malabar. And you muat know 
^t tlieae cocoa come joined two in one, i 
juat like the bind quartera of an animal."— 
Otureia, t. 70-71. 

1672.— 

Naa ilhaa de Maldiva naace a planta 
No profundo daa aguaa aoberana, 

Cujo Mmo contra o veneno urgenie 
He tido por antidoto ezoellen*e.” 

OamOe$, z. 136. 

c. 1610.—“ II eat ainai d'vne certaine noiz 
qua la mer ietto quelquea foia k bord, qui 
^ grease oomme la teste d'vn homme ^u^n 
pourroit comparer k^deuz groa melona iointa 
ensemble. Ila la noment faHarcarrit et its 
tiennent qua oela vient de quelques arbrea 

3 ui sont aoua la mer . . . quand quelqu'vn 
euient ricbe tout k coup et on peu de 
temps, on dit conimunemeni ou'il a trouud 
du TaHarcarrf ou de rambre.^’— /*yiwtf de 
Lavaf, i. 163 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 230]. 

T 1660. — In Piao’s AfnaliMrt Jiwwioitcu, fcc., 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
pp., JJe TaMnare sea aVscc MedUA Malii- 

yrMtunt. 

1678. — “ P.8. Pray remember y* Coqiiar 
nutt Sheila (doubtleaa Crico-de^ Jfrr] and long 
nulls (H formerly deairad for y iVince/’— 
LHtarfirom Dacca^ quoted under CHOP. 

c. 1680. — “HicitaqueCalappaamaiiiiiia* 
non eat fruotua terreatris qui casu in mare 
procidit . . . uti (jfttretaM aC Orta persuadere 
voluit, sod fructua eat in ipso crsacena mari, 
cujua arbor, quantum scio, hominum oculis 
ignota et occulta eat."— NHmaktMe, Lib. xii. 
cap. 8. 

1763.— “By Durbar ebatra paid for the 
following preaenta to the Nawab, as per 
Order of (kmaultation, the 14th OctoW, 
1762. 

« « • • • 

1 Baa eoooa nut Ra. 300 0 0." 

In Lonfft 308. 

1777.— “Goooa-nuta from the Maldives, 
or ns they are called the Zaa CaUppara, 
are aaid to be anniuUly brought hither (to 
Colombo) by certain meaaengers, and pre- 
Mnted, among other things, to the Governor. 

* JFafrlpA, or JRdfid, la the Javanese word for 
foco-niit palm, and Is that commonly used by the 
Jiutek. 


Tile kernel of the fruit . . . ia looked 
here aa a very efAoadona antidote or a aove- 
reign remedy againat the Flux, the Epilepmr 
ana Aponlezy; Tlie inhabitants of the Maf- 
divaa call it Tamnart. . . ."— TVasefr of* 
CkarleM Pattr TkMbery, MM. (E.T.) iv. 200. 

[1838. — “ The most extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands (1^- 
chelles) ia the Cooo Do Mar, or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its singular char- 
acter, deserves particular mention. . . ." — 
Oiaen, Aorrarive, ii. 166 W99.] 

1882. — “Two minor products obtained by 
the ialandera from the aea require notice. 
Tkese are ambergris (M. yosio, mdvakaru) 
and the so^mlled *aea-ooooannt' (M. idea- 
kdrki) . . . rated at so high a value in tho 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
retained as part of their royalties.” — JST. O. 
P. Bell (Ceylon C. 8.), Riport an the. Maidive 
Tsfandit p. e7. 

1883. —“ . . . sailed straight into the 
oooo-de-mer valley, my great ^ject. Fancy 
a valley as big aa old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars! It was almost 
too good to Mlieve. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for me. The outside husk ia 
shaped like a mango. ... It is the inner 
nut which is douue. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside; there must have been 
enough to 611 a soup-tureen— of the purest 
white, and not bad. — (ifui Aorl4) in Pail 
Mall Oaatte, Jan. 21, 1884. 

CODAVABOAM, n.p. A region 
with thia puzzling name appears in 
the Map of Blaeu (c. 1650), and aa 
Ryk van Codnvatcan in the Map of 
Bengal in Valentijn (vol. v.V, to the 
K. of Chittagong. Wilford has some 
Wilfordian nonsense about it, connect- 
ing it with the ToKoairra R. of Ptolem^jT, 
and with a Touascan which he says ia 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese writers” 
(in such case a criminal mode of ex- 
pression). The name was I'eally that 
of a Mahommedan chief, “hum Prin- 
cipe Mouro, grande Senhor,” and 
“Vassalo del ^y de Bengala.” It 
was proliably “ Knodaliakhsh Kh&n.” 
His territory must liave been south 
of Chittagong, for one of his towns 
was Chaeurui, still known as Chakifia 
on the Chittagong and Arakan Road, 
in lat 2V 45'. Barrot, IV. ii. S. 

and IV. ix. I ; and Oouto, iV. iv. 10 ; 
also Cbrrea, iii. 264-266, and again as 
1)elow : — 

1533 .— “But in the city there was the 
Rumi whom foist had been seised by DimMo 
Bornaldea ; being a soldier (kucuryw) of the 
King's, and seeing the present (offered by 
the PortugueM) he said ; My lori these MW 
crafty robben ; they get into a oountiT wlMi 
their waree, and protend to buy ^ roll, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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njiDf oat ibo land and tho pooplo, and 
tnan ooma with on onnad foroa to Mho 
thorn, ilaTing and boniinff ... till thoy 
booooM mooton of tho land. . . . And thu 
Gantohk-lfajor ia tho aamo that woo nnulo 
monor and ill-naod by Oodhfuolo in 
Chatigio^ and ho is oomo to tako Tongoanoo 
fbr too ill that was dono him.”— Obrrra, 


CX)FFEB, 8. Arab, tahwa^ a word 
which appears to have f)eeu originallv 
a term lor wine.* in the Aral. 
NighUf ii. 158, where Burton gives the 
derivatioii as fastidire fecit, 

causing disinclination for food. In 
old days the scrupulous called coffee 
kihwdh to distingu^ it from ioAiaah, 
wine.] It is prAable, therefora, that 
a somewhat similar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual propensity 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name has been 
plausibly traced to KaJJ^ one of those 
districts of the S. Abyssinian highlands 
(Enarea and Kaffa) which appear to 
liave been the original habitat of the 
Coffee plant {Cojfea arabieOf L.); and 
if this u correct, then Coffts is nearer 
the origiiial than Kahwa. On the other 
YiMjxdf ^ahvK^ or some form thereof, 
is in tlie earliest mentions impropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is that given to the plant, 
and Bffn is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa. This name is also that 
applied in Yemen to the coffee-berry. 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikh Shib&buddin DhabhinI, who 
had made acqiuuntance with it on the 
African coast^ and who died in the 
year h. 87*6, t.e. a.D. 1470, so that the 
introduction may be put about the 
middle of the 16th century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive data.f From Yemen it q>read 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1611, a crusade against its 
use as unlawfulX to Cairo^ to Damascus 
and Aleppo, and to Constantinople, 
where the first coffee-house was 
established in 1664. [It is said to 
have been introduced into S. India 


* n ft curioiM that Dnoanm hoa a U Latfii 
word anhaa, ' vinum album at debna.' 

f Baa tha axtiaet in Da Baer’* CkmkmathU 
Ambt citad balow. Playftilr, In hia hiatovy of 
Yaaaan, aaya eofliN waa flnt introiluead front 
AbyoalnJa by JamUuddln Ibn Abdalla, KBSI of 
Idan, la tha mlddla of tha llth caiituy: tha 
panott diflim, bat the Ubm eoineldaa. 


some tu-o centuries ago W a Mahom- 
medan pilgrini, named Aibft Bfldim, 
who brou^t a few seeds with him 
from Mecca : see Origg^ Nilagiri Man. 
483; Biee^ Afpiore, i. 162J The first 
European mention of coffee seems to 
be by Rauwolff, who knew it in 
Aleppo in 1673. [See 1 ser. N. A Q. I. 
26 aeqq.l It is singular that in the 
Obm^tonM of Pierre Belon, who was 
in Elgypt, 1646-49, full of intelligence 
^d curious matter as they are. there 
is no indication of a knowledge of 
coffee. 

1568.~£ztnut du Livn intituld: **La8 
PraaTea la plua fortaa ea faYour de la 
lagitimitS do ruaage du Cofd (Kahwa) ; par 
lo Shaikh Abd • Alknder Anaori Ojdadri 
I Hanbalip flla de Mohammed."— In De Sary, 

\ Ckred. ArabCf 2nd ed. i. 412. 

1578 . — ** Among the reat they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Chaube, that u 
dmoat black oa Ink, and Yery good in lllnaaa, 
chiefly that of tho Stomach ; of this they 
drink in the Morning early in oiien places 
before eYerybo^, adthout any faaur or 
regard, out of (Mina cups, oa hot aa they 
con ; they put it often to their Lipa, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round oa they ait. In the aome water they 
take a Triiit colled Bnnrtit which in its 
Kgnaaa, Shape, and Oolour, is almost like 
unto a Bay-ber^, urith two thin Shells . . . 
they ogTM in the Virtue, k'isure, Looks, and 
Name with the Buneko of AYioen,* and 
Bancha of Rant ad Almant. eioctly ; there- 
fore I take them to be the some."— ffav- 
iaof/,lWL 

o. 1680. — '*Arborem ridi in viridorio* 
Halydei Turooe, cujus tu ioonem nune 
ne^bia, ex aemina ilia ibi Yulgatia- 
auno. Boa Yel Baa appellato, produountur ; 
ex hia turn Aegyi^i turn Araliee parent 
decoctum Yulgetummum, quod Yini loco ipsi 
potont, Ycnditurque in {mblicin oenonoliia, 
non aeeua quod apud nos Yinum: illiaue 
ipeum Yooont Caova. . . . AYicenna de oia 
seminibue meminit.”* — /VxN»«r Alpinut, 
ii. 86. 

1596. — In a note on the use of tea in 
Japan, Dr. Paludonua aaya: “The Tuikea 
h<Mde almost the aome mailer of drinking 
of their daoNa (read Chacoa), which they 
moke of a oertoine fruit, which ip like unto 
the BMaeTfi and by the Egyptians called 
Boa or Baa; they take of mis fruite one 
pound and a holm, and roost them a little 
in the Are, and then aieth them in twentie 
poiindes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take ererie morning 
fasting in their chambera, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, os we doe here drinke 
agna eompotUa in the morning ; and they aay 
that it atiengtheneth them and moketk 
them wolin, braoketh wind, and openeth any 


• Thera aaana no Ibundatlon for this, 
f to Batm LunHi laural b^. 
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'—In LintdMeK, 46; [Hnk. Soc. 


o. 1610 .— “Ia boiaton la plus oommuns 
o'est da I'aau, on Men du Tin de Oooos tiid 
le meame iour. On en fait de deux autraa 
aortas plus delicates ; I’Tne eat chaude, oom- 
poade de I'eau et de mihi de Goooa, aree 
riuantitd de poivre (dont ila rsent beauooup 
en toutoa leura viandea, et ila le nomment 
i\ume) et d’vne autre graine appellde 
Cahoa. . . /Vrtn^ de LAtat, i. 128; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

[1611.— Buy some oOho pots and send 
me." — JktnverM, Letters^ i. 122; *'eoffao 
pots."— /6irf. i. 124.] 


1615.— “They have in steed of it (wine) a 
certaino drinke called Caahitte aa black as 
fnke, which they make with the barke of a 
tree(!} and drinke aa hot os they can endure 
it."-.V«s/tt»Y, 28. 

„ "... paaaanotutto tl resto della 

notte con mille feste e bagordi ; e partieolar- 
qiento in certi luoghi pubblici . . . bevendo 
di quando in quando a aorai (per chh h calda 
cbe ciioce) piii d'uno acodellino di oerta loro 
aoqua nera, che ohiamano eahne ; la quale» 
nelle conversazioni servo a loro, appunto 
oonie a noi il giuoco dello sba^lino^' (*.'. 
liackgammon). — i\ deUu VtuU (from 
Constant.), i. 51. See also pp. 74-76. 


[ „ “ Cohu, Make liquor taken ns hotte 

AS inny be endured.’’— .SVr T. Hak. Soc. 

i. 32.J 

1616.— “Many of the people there (in 
India), who nre strict in their Reli^on, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they use a Liquor 
more wholesome than pleasant, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed boy.d in 
water, which tumos it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very little alter the ttisie 
of the water (!): notwithstanding it is very 
go^ to help Digestion, to qiucken the 
Stnrits, and to cleanse the Blo ^.’’ — Tnrvt 
of 1665, p. 365. 


1623. — **TurcAe habent etiam in usu 
herbne genus iiuam vocant Caphe . . . quam 
dicunt baud tiarvum praestans illis vigorora, 
et in animas (sir) et in ingenio ; quae taraen 
laigiussumpiAmentemmovetetturbat. . . ." 
— BaruUf Hist. Vitae et Motiis, 25. 


c. 1628.— “They drink (in Persia) . . . 
nlwve all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cuua : a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, block, 
thick, and bitter : destrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; wholsoiue they say, 
if hot, for it expels melancholy . . . but not 
ao much rwarded for those good properties, 
as from a Romance that it was invented and 
brew’d by Gabriel ... to restore the de- 
cided radical Moysture of kind hearted 
Makiomet. . . ." — AVr T. Herbert. Travels, od. 
1638, p. 241. 


[1631. -“Caveah." 
TEA.] 


Sec <|Uotation under 


c. 1637.— “There come in my time to the 
Cdl : (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopioa out 
of Oroeoe, from Cyril the Patnaroh of 
Oonstantinople. ... He woo the 6rat I 


ever aaw drink aoffSio, which oualom came 
not into England till 30 years after.”— 
Xve/ifn*s Dittriff [May 10]. 

1678. — “Every one pays him their oon* 
gratnlations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
Palace.* —/’Vyer, 225. 

„ “ Cependant on I’apporta le card, 

le parfum, et le sorbet .” — Journal tT Antoine 
(Maud, ii. 124. 

“CaTe." See quotation under 


1690.— *' For Tea and Coffee which are 
judg’d the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
Mahemetans, aa well Turks^ as those of 
Persia^ /ndto, and other parts of Arahiuy 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of 
Muscatt) aa unlawful Refreshments, and 
abominated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well as 
Wine."— Oriap/oa, 427. 

1726. — “A certain Mntleman, M. Pas- 
chius, maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the p^hed com 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to appease hia 
wrath, was nought else but Coffi-lieans." — 
Valentijn^ v. 19SL 


GOmBATOBl^ n.p. Name of a 
District and town in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Km/ammutHru ; [ATdnt, the 
local goddess ao called, muttu. * pearl,^ 
fir, * village ']. 


COIB, B. The fibre of the coco-nut 
husk, from which rope is made. But 
iiroperly the word, which is Tanu 
kayiru, Malayal. kdyar, from v. kdydru. 
^to be twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
the accurate Al-Bxrunl below). 
The former use among Europeans is 
very early. And both the fibre and 
the' rope made from it appear to have 
lieen exported to Europe in the middle 
of the 16th century. 'The word appears 
in early Arabic writers in the forms 
l^nhar and kanhdr^ arising probably 
from sonic misreading of the diacritical 
points (for idtyrtr, and i^tydr). The 
Portuguese adopted the word in the 
form Cairo. The form coir seems to 
have been introduced by the Endish 
in the 18th century. [The NJS.D. 
gives wire in 1697 ; coir in 1779.] It 
was less likely to be used by the Portu- 
guese because coiro in their language is 
‘leather.' And Barros (where quoted 
1>clow) says allusively of the rope : 
'Spared fetto de coiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontade do mar,’' 
contracting and stretching with tlie 
movement of the sea. 

0 . 1080.— “The other idanda are called 
Dim ^onMt from the word Ifaablr signify- 
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ing tb« oofd plaited from tho fibre of tho 
oooo-tree with which they etitch their ahipe 
together.’— in /. 8er. It. 
tom. viii. 266. 

c. 1346.— They export . . . oowrieeand 
kuilMr : the latter ie the name which they 
mve to the fibrous huak of the coco-nut. . . . 
They make of it twine to stitch together the 
plaims of their ships, and the cordage is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. This 
koMhar is better than hemp.” — 76a AUsto, 
ir. 121. 

1510.— “The Governor (Alboquerque) . . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre- 
mmition of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for w'hat they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa Kiver; ordering that all 
should bo mode of ooir (<ntro), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor ; because a 
Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Mildive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles . . . 
so that this Moor came to to called the lord 
of the Maldives, and that all the ooir that was 
used throughout India had to be lought from 
the hands of this Moor. . . . The Governor, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to abandon this island trade 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to loee such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged witn the Governor that the 
Isles should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for the kmg 
1000 boAart (fjorit) of coarse oofar, and 1000 
more of fine ooir, each UtAar weighing 44 
qmintaJb; and this evei 7 year, and laid down 
at his own charges in Caronor and Cochvro, 
l^tis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able to endure that the Portuguese 
should frequent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
-Corrvo, ii. 129-30. 

1516. — “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.”-' 
Hnrbotn^ 164. 

c. 1530.— “They made ropes of eolr, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside.”— Correa, by Sianletf^ 133. 

1553. — “They make much use of this 
Cairo in place of nails; for as it has this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling* in the sea-water, they stitch with 
it the ^nking of a ship's sides, and reckon 
them tnen very secure .” — Dt Barro*^ Dec. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.— “The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by u^ from which is made 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels.”— Carrio, f. 67s. 

1532.—“ The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with GajlO.”-'Casfa6eda (by N. L.), f. 146. 

c. 1610.— “This revenue consists in . . . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the ooeo- 
de latof, i. \T2\ [Hak. 

1678.— “They (the Surat people) have not 
only the Cair>yani made of tae 


TOrdage, but good Flax and Hemp.”— 


o. 1690. — “Extemuanucisoortex putamen 
ambiei^ quum exsiocatua, et atupae similis 
. . . dicitur . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubi^ue usurpatiir ubi lingua Pbrtu> 
gallica est in usu. . . .”— /fam/iAtsii, i. 7. 


1727. — “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Oask that environs the Nut aimn fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Stkipiung.”— 
A. Hamittou, i. 296 ; [ed. 1744, i. m]. 

[1773.—“ . . . these they call Klar Yarns.” 
— i«M, 457.] 

OOJA, a. P. khqjah for khtodjaJi^ 
a respectful title ainplied to vanoua 
classes : as in Iiiaia especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealthy mer- 
chants ; in Turkistan to | arsons of 
sacred families. 

c. 1343.— “The chief mosque (at Kaiilam) 
is admirable; it was built by the mer- 
chant Xhojah Muhaddhab.”— /6s. BaMa, 
iv. 100. 

({notation under 


ri590.-“HoggU.” See 

rAlJSMAN. 


) Goone for 


‘ [1615.— “The Governor of Suratt is dis- 
placed, and Hoyja Hassan in his room.” — 
Foder^ LHUts, iv. 16. 

[1708.— “This grave is made for HodgM 
Shaughsware, the chiefest servant to the 
King of Peraia for twenty years. . . .” — 
Inscriptic>n on the tomb of “ Cbya Bhamncfure^ 
a Btrtin in St. Boto!^'* Ukvrrhftnrd, Hithupi- 
goU^'* Nrkf View u(f LoHd>m^ p. 169.] 

1786. — “I also beg to acquaint you I sent 
for Retaflt Ali KhAn, the Cojah who has 
the charge of (the women of Oudh Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes from their hacks, and now have 
no means to subsist.”— Capt. .Toques in 
Articles of Charge^ Aa, Burke^ vii: 27. 

1838.— “About a century bock Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badukhshnn, 
IFtwd'i OxHc, ed. 187^ p. 161. 

OOLAO, s. Chin, koh-lao. * Council 
Cham1)er Elders ’ (Bp. Monk). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
freaiiently oociirs in the Jesuit writers 
of tne 17th century. 

GOLEBOON, ii.p. The chief iiioutli, 
or delta-branch, of the Kaveri River 
(see CAUVEBT). It is a Portugiiese 
corruption of the proper name 
dam, vulg. KoUcunam. This iia:ne, 
trom Tam. kUlf *• to receive,* and ' tdam,* 
»lAce,' perhaiM answers to the fact of 
iU channel imving been originally an 
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t*tieap«L formed at the coiistructiou of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in j 
the 11th century. In f-iill flood the j 
Coleroon is uow\ in pbices, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disa^)^ars liefore reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
and the tradition, the al>8cnce of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is {Quantum vaUat) an indication 
of its inoaern origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
C'uromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Thus Kdllvlam^ 
with the meaning that has been ex- 
plained, lias been commonly made into 
KoUidam^ ‘ Killing-place.’ fSo the 
Madrat GIosm, which connects tne name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Sriraugam temple 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tam. koltuyi^ breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Fetinar are popularly connected with 
yinamy ‘cohp.se.’ Fra Paoliiio gives the 
name as properly OoldrrUy and as mean- 
ing ‘the Kiver of Wild Boars.’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars. 

1553.— Do Barroe writes CSoloran, ami 
epoaks of it m a place {luyar) oti the coatit, 
not as a river. — Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672. — “From Tningeftar one passes* by 
TriKifinuu to Colderon ; here a Ijandbank 
stretches into the sea which i.s very 
dangerous.” — Ba/darus. 150. (He tioe.** not 
speak of it os A Jtlver either.) 

c. 1713.— “Lea deux Prince.s , . . se 
liguferent contre I'ennenii coininun, ii fin dc 
1e oontraindro par la force des armes h 
rompre une digue si pr^judioiable ii leurs 
Etats. 11s faisoient du gmnds pre- 

paratifs, lorst^ue lo lleuve Coloran vengon 
par lui-Difime (comme on H’exprixnoit ici) 
I’affront que lo Boi faisoit a .sea caux en lea 
retenant captives .” — LeUrrit Kdifutiite*, ed. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753.—“. . . en doublant le Cap Calla- 
modu, juaqu'k la brancho du fleuve C’averi 
qui porte le nom de Colh-ram, et dont I'em- 
noochure est la plus aeptentrionale de cellos 
du Caveri."— D'-f 116. 

c. 1760. — “. . . the same river being 
written CoUanun by M. la Cnwe, and 
VtUlodiuim by Mr. Ziegenbn^.”— f/roie, i. 
281. 

1761.— “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troope, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem. a fort and temple idtuated 
on the river Kald«roa.*'— CoMo/afr H. 

War in India, fnm 1749 to 1761 (Traot), 

p. 12. 


1780.— “About 3 leagues north from the 
river Triininious [1 Tirumullavasel], is that 
of Colormn. Mr. Michelson calls this river 
JJaMeotUi." —liunn, N. DirtrUny, 138. 

Tlie same book has “Coloraa or Colde* 
xoon.” 

1785. — “ Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantn* into a temple, 
fortified acconling to the indLan method, 
upon the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
there was no danger in investing it.” — 
Carniccioii's Lijt> of i. 20. 

COLLECTOR, R. The chief adminis- 
trative ofliciul of ail Indian Zillali or 
District. Tlie sjiecial duty of the 
oflice is, as the name intimates, the 
C’ollection of Revenue ; but in India 
cenerally, with the exception of 
J^ngal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
has been a small pro-consul, or kind 
of pr^/eL This is, bowever, much 
iiiodifled of late years bv the greater 
deiinitioii of [lowens, an^ sultdivisiuii 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
tahilldar. It Wiis introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collector’s duties were not formally 
.settled till 1793, when these apjioiiit- 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 

1772. - - “The Company having determined 
to stand forth m dt'tmn, the Supervisors, 
should now be designated Collectors.’' — 
Reg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. —“Do not laugh at the fomiaUty 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name fnun stiftrrctnurf to collectors. 
You know full well how much tho world’s 
opinion is governed by names."— H*. HoMings 
to Josias hupre, in Gfrig, i. 267. 

1785. “The numerous Collectors with 
their a.s.si.sbint.s had hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers.” 
-Letter in Cohhrw^trn Life, p. 16. 

1838.—“ As .soon a.s three or bmr of them 
get together they speak alnnit nothing but 
‘ employment ’ and ‘ promotion ' . . . and 
if left to thom.selves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb ‘ to collect ’ : ' I am a Collects — 
He was a ihillertor — We shall Iw Cut lectors — 
You ought to be a f.W/«Y«r - They would 
have been CollecUirit.**'— Letters frtm Madnis, 
146. 

1848. — “Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
govemew would dare to look im to such a 
magnificent personoM as the CoUeotor of 
Bosley wallan ." — Thackemgy Vanity Fair, 
ch. IV. 

1871.— “There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may he taken for granted 
that in earlier days CoUeeton and Cbmmia- 
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•doiMni vhMigad th«ir nilM far oftanar than : 
doaa tha Lagialataia at pratant. \ 

Viitagt Cammynitie»t 314. 

1876.—** Thaaa * diaUna^had ▼Mtom * 
ara baooming a frightful nuiMinoa ; they 
think that Ctellaeton and Judges have 
nothing to do hut to act as thair guides, and 
that Indian officials have so littla work, and 
suffer so nuoh from «h»n*, that even ordi- 
naiy thanks for hospitality ara unnecessary ; 
they taka it all as their right"— Ext of a 
LtUerfmM India, 

OOLLEOB-PHEA8ANT, a. An 

abaurd enough comiution of hdlij; tlie 
name in the Hinmlaya almiit Simla 
and Muasooree for the birds of the 
genua GaUojdiatu of Uodgaoii, inter- 
mediate between the pheasants and 
the Jungle-fowla. ** The group is com- 
po^ of at least three species, two 
being found in the Himalayas, and one 
in Aasam, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
(Jerdon). 

J i 1880.—** These, with kalaga pheasants, 
orded me soma very fair sport"— Afi//, 
Jvngie Lije^ 538. 

S 1882.—** Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
I as the black khalege pheasant." — 
Sandermntf Tkirieen Yean among WUdDmebt 
147.1 


00LLEB7, GALUSBT, he. s. 
Properly Bengali khdUrr% ‘a 8alt-|ian, 
or pWe for making salt.* 


[1767.—**. . . rents of theCoUarios, the 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation I have 
laid before you."— Fere/st, Vietr of 
App. 223.] 

1768.—** ... the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account os ho 
possibly can, of the number of ooUertos in 
the Oucutta purgunnehs."— In (hmurudr$ 
L, gf Clive, iv. 112. 


OOLLEBT, n.p. The name given 
to a non- Aryan race inhabiting iiart 
of the country east of Madura. Tam. 
haUar, 'thieves.* They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura, [Pt. ii. 44 teaq,] 
Kallantj Kalian being the singular, 
KaUar plural. 

1763.— ** The PolygarTondiman . . . like- 
wise sent 8000 Colleries ; these are a people 
who^ under several ))etty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tnchinopoly and Cape 
Comorin ; their name in their own language 
signifies Thieves, and justly describes tlmir 
general character.”— 0^, i. 206. 

0 . 1785.— **CollarlM, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man.”— Chrrueribft, LifeqfCUte, iv. 561. 

1790.— **The country of the OoUfllM 
. . . extends from the sea ooaet to tho oon- 


fines ot Madura, in a range of eizty miles 
by fif^-flve.”— Chi. Monthly JUgmer or 
India Atpoeihary, 1. 7. 

COLLEBT-HOBH, s. This is a 
long brass horn of hideous sound, which 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough, C^Ura-hom / 

[1832.—** Toorree or Toarrtooree, commonly 
designated by Europeans ooUciiy hom, con- 
sists of three pieces fixed into one omvther, 
of a semi-circular diape.” — Herhlota, Qanooa- 
e-Idam, ed. 1863, p. liv. App.] 

1879. — **. . . an early start being neces- 
I ear}’, a happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar's Cho- 
' lera-honi men out at that hour to sound 
the reveilld, making the round of the 
camp."— ifadfas Mail, Oct. 7. 

I OOLLEBT-STICK, s. This i.s a 
‘ kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used hy the Oollerias. 

1801. — ** It was he first ta^ht me to throw 
the spear, and hurl the (^eory-etiok, a 
weaism scarcely known elsewhere, but in 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
yards.” — }Vel$k'i Jtemtniveencet, i. 180. 

Nelson calls these wei^i s ** Vallan 
Thadh or boomerangs."— if odaru, Pt. il. 
44. [The proper form seems to be Tam. 
valai tadi, 'curved stick'; more usually 
Tam. tallardodi, UIdi, 'stick.'] See also- 
Sir Walter Elliot in J. Btknol. Soe,, N. S., i. 
112, ieq, 

GOLOIIBO, n.p. Properly Kolumbu, 
the iiKxiern capital of Ceylon, but a 

S liAce of considerable antujuity. The 
erivation is very uncertain ; some 
supi^se it to Ije connected with tho 
adjoining river Aalant-gangi. The 
name Columbum, used in several 
medieval narratives, belongs not to 
this place but to Kaulam (see QUILON). 

c. 1846.— "We started for the city of 
Kalaabfl, one of the finest and l^est 
cities of tho island of Serendib. It ia the 
residence of the Wazir Lord of the Sea 
{HoInm-af-Rahr), J&lastl, who has with him 
about 500 Habshi8.”-75a BatKta, iv. 185. 

1517. — "The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ^ and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slavee to the Moors. 

. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a orom on the tip of a oane, which he 
aet in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliherately 
against CotumbOk where the Moor waa wHo 
NS forces.”- CI dv^ it 631. 
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King, ton Mnnaal, baonuae 
. . . h# knaw . . . that tha King of Co- 
InmbO^ who wu tha trua Lord of the Cin- 
namon, daiirad to powaw our peace and 
frianddiip, wrote to the mia Aff<Miio 
d'Alboquenjua, who was in tha island in 
lierson, that if ha deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- 
Inmbo, so as to make sure the offers of the 
King." — Bam$t Deo. III. Iit. ii. cap. 2. 

GOLUMBO BOOT, GALUMBA 

BCK^, is stated by Milburn (1813) 
to lie a staple export from Muzainbique, 
lieiiig in great esteem as a remedy for 
dysentery, &c. 1 1 is JaJteorhiza 
Miers ; and the name Kalumb is of £. 
African origin ^atihury and Fliirkufer^ 
23). [The N.E.D. takes it from Co- 
lombo, * under a false impression tliat 
it was supplied from thence.’] The 
following quotation is iu error as to 
the name : 

c. 1779.—“ Radix Colombo . . . derives 
itH name from the town of (Jolumbo, from 
whenoe it is sent witli the shqis to Euru)io (?) ; 
but it is well known that this root is neither 
found near Columba, nor upon the whole | 
island of Oylon. . . ." — ThunberOt Tnu'fJSf I 
iv. 185. I 

1782. — “ Any person having a <iuantity 
of fresh sound Cmmnbia Root to dispose of, 
will please direct a line. . . — Indiii Ua:t;Ue, 

Aug. 24. 

[1809.—“ An Account of the Male Plant, 
which furnishes the Medicine generally 
oalled Colnmbo or Colomba Root.'^— /fxtot. 

JRri. X. dS6 SA/r/.j 

ISiX).- “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance . . . (near Tette) . . . 
and ealumba-root is plentiful. . . . The 
India-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembliiw * fives,' and Qalunba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a iWe itself."— Airtsgstosr, Ex- 
fiedUum to the Zawhexi^ Ac., p. 32. 

GOMAB, n.p. This name (Ar. 
(iJL-KumiT\ which apmrs often in 
the* old Arab geom^iers, has been 
the subject of muen confusion among 
modern commentators, and pr«>l)ably 
also among the Arabs themselves; 
some of the former (e.g. the late M. 
Reinaud) confounding it with 0. 
Comorin, others with Kanmtp (or 
Assam). The various indications, f.g. 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, i.«. the 
west ; ^at it produced most valuable 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three dayaf voyap, west of Sanf or 
f!hn.fwp a. (q.v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from Z&baj for Java), to- 
gether with the name, identify it with 


Gambia, or AAmer, as tlie native 
name is (see Bftnatid, Rd. da Arabet^ 

i. 97, ii. ^ 49 ; Gddenieider, 156 aqq. ; 
Ibn Bofuta, iv. 240 ; Ahnlfeda^ Cathay 
and the Way Thi0iei\ 619, 569). Even 
the 8agai:ious De Orta is misled by 
the Aral IS, and confounds akomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
OoUoqniot^ f. I20v.). 

GOMATT, s. Teliig. and Canar. 
komati^ ‘ii ti*ader,’ [said to be derived 
fnnn Skt. </o, uuishti^ ‘fist,’ from 

their vigilant habits]. This is a term 
ihsed chiefly in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, and eoiTes)Mindiiig to 
Chetty, [wliicli the males a.ssiime as an 
attix]. 

1827. — “The next Tribe w there termed 
Gommitty, isnd thuse are gcneniny the 
Merchants of the PUvee who by tlieinselves 
or their servunts, travell into the Uountroy, 
gathering u]) Callicoos from the weavers, 
and other cunimoditios, which they sell againe 
in greater luircels.”— •/'lorArtw, J*ifgnnutor. 
997. 

(1679.— “There came to u.«« the Factory 
UiiM day a Dworfe an Indian of thu Comitto 
Cast, he was ho said 30 years old ... we 
measured him by the rule 46 inches high, 
all his limits and his bwly streight and etiu^l 
proportioned, of comely face, his speech 
small equallii^ his stature. . . .^rrya- 
gjitun AfccsCrr, in KiMua Man. 142. 

[ 1869. -- ‘ ' Komatifl. " See quotation under 
CHUCKLER] 

G0MBAG0NT7M, n.p., written 
Kainbakentam. Formerly the seat of 
the Chola dynasty. Col. Brantlll gives, 
as the usual derivation, Skt. Kura- 
Miokotfa^ * brim of a water-pot ’ : [the 
I Madras Glou, Skt. knmbha^ kom^ Mane’] 

I and thi.s form is given in Williamds 
Skt. Diet, as * name of a town.’ The 
fact that an idol in the Saiva temple 
I at Cumbaconam is called Kiimbnd^ 

I varam (‘ Lord of the water-|x>t ’) may 
possibly l)e a jivstiflcation of this 
etymology. But see ^neral remarks 
on S. Indian names in Uie Introduction. 

GOipOT. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn hy Singhalese 
of l)cth sexes, much in the same way 
as the Malay Sarong. The derivation 
which Sir £. Tcniient {CeyUrn^ i. 612, 

ii. ' 107) mves of the wora is ^uite 
inadniiasible. He finds that a Chinese 
author describes the jieople of Cleylon 
as wearing a cloth made of koo-pA, i,e. 
of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 
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that those people call tlieir own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton ! The 
word, liowever, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Gamhnj. PaHoi de 
Cdbaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceyluii {Ccuitanheda, ii. 78X and Gambayt 
by Forrest ( Voyage to Merqui, 79). In 
the. Government List of Native Warde 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actiully Kamhtya. .picture 
of the dress is given by Tennent 
{Ceylon, i. 612). It is now usually of 
white, out in mourning black is used. 

16ir>.— "TofiMho Snmina, the Kinges kins- 
man, broaght two pec. Camhata cloth.**— 
CoeJt$’* Diary, i. 16. 

[1074-6.—** Cambaja Bmwies.’*— 7Hfotc« 
in Dirdwood, Itepurt oh Ofd Rtct., p. 42.] 

1726.— In list of clothM purchased at 
Porto Novo are **Camhayeii.”— Va/«a- 
CkbTom. 10. 

(1727.— ** Cambay LungieM.” 8ee quota- 
tion under LOONOHEE.] 

COMMERGOLLY, n.]i. A small 
but well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; properly 
Kumdr-hlulli f* Prince’s Creck^J The 
name is faniiiiar in connection with 
the feather trade (see ADJUTAIIT). 

C0MMI8810HEB,s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
in the ordinary administrative 
uierarchy ; it does not exist in Madras, 
but is found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embraeixm several 
Districts or Zillahs, and stands lietween 
the Collectors and Mogi-strates of these 
Districts on the one sid^ and the 
Bevenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Qovemment on the other. 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
always a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; in Non- Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer ; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are i 
termed * Deputy Commissioners.’ 

OOMMI88IONEB, OHIEF. A 

high official, governing a Province 
interior to a Lieuteiuint-Govemorahip, 
in direct subordination to the Qovemor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1869 was under a Chief Oom- 
missioner. as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, tnongh the offices are united, 
the LieaL-Q<^rnor of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, GAPE, n.p. The ex- 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India ; a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation ia 
perfectly correct ; and the quotation 
from tne Periplus corroborates it. 
He says : ... a young girl, 

a ‘princess; a name of the gMaesa 
Durga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of Kumdriy corrupted 
to Comorin. . . .” The Tamil pro- 
nunciation is Kumdri. 

c. 80-90.— ** Another place follows called 
Kofiiip, at which piece is (* * *) and a port ; * 
and here those who wish to consecrate the 
remainder of their life oome and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. For it is related that the 

5 odde88 there tarried a while and bathed.*' — 
*erip/H», in MUIler's Oeoa. Or. Min. i. 
300. 

c. 150. — *' Kofiapta Aepor coi w6\<r.” — 
Pto/. [viii. 1 § 9]. 

1296.— ** Comarl is a ooontry belonging 
to India, end there you may eee some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to .see from the Lesser Java thna 
far.'*— i/ttreo Poio, Bk. III. oh. 28. 

c 1880.— ** The country called Ma'bor ia 
said to commence at the Cape Kumhari, a 
name applied both to a town and e moun- 
tain.*’— in OUdemeuUr, 186. 

5 1614.— *'Comedis.” See quotation under 
LLABAB.] 

1572.- 

** Ves corre a ooeta oelebre Indiana 
Para o Sul aU o cabo Comoii 
Ja ehamado Gori, que Teprobana 
(Que ora he Ceilfo) de fronte tern de ei.” 

CamAeSy v. 107# 

Here Corodes identifies the ancient Kfipv 
or KwXif with Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears, to 
be the pmnt of the Island of R&meivaram 
from wnich the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as KOlu, appears in various 
forms In other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point <« India, and in the geona- 
phioal pMm of Dionysius it is described 
os towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards Colu as the 


* There Is here a donbifhl rsadlnR. The nest 
peisgimph shows that the word should bveopapeL 
fWe should also read for Pptdpw, ^eoirstoe, s 
weteh-poBl,oltadeL] 
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t^irninft puint of the Indian cuaiit, aiul 
oven iq Ptolemy’s Tablet his Kdfv is fur- 
ther sonUi than KemariOf and is the point 
of departure from which ho discusses 
distances to the further East (see Plo/mtff 
Bk. I. eapp. 13, 14 ; alsii see Bishop 
Caldwell's Comp. (/ramMor, JutrtA, p. 103). 
It is thus intelligible how comparative 
ffeographors of the 16th century identified 
Kfiry with C. Comorin. 

In 1864 the late venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited C. CVimorin in company with two of 
his clergy (both now missionary bishops). 
He said that having bathed at Hardwftr, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu aocreii 
places, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most Houtherly. Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was tom from him, and 
had not the other been able to hold fast. 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have e-scapod.* 

[1609.- . very strong cloth and i.«i 

caHod Cmhu th GomorM." —JMh «v>/x, L^iera^ 
i. 29. 


comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comotay." — Jiarro», IV. ix. 1. 

fc. 1696.— Kamtah.” See quotation under 

cboCH BEHAB.] 

1873.— During the 16th century, the 
tract north of Rang]itlr was in the hands of 
the Hitiahrt of Kdj^ta. . . . Kdxnaia was 
invaded, Al)oiit 1498 a.d., by Husain Shdh.” 
— in J. .1*. Sur. tlenuid. xih\ 
pt. i. 210. 

COMPETITION WALLAH, s. A 

hybrid of £nali.*»h and Hiiidu.stani, 
applied in iiioaerii Anglo-Indian col- 
IfMpiial to nieinl>erH of the Civil Service 
who have entered it hy the competitive 
system lirst introduced in 1856. The 
phiuse was nrolwihlv the invention of 
one of the olaer or riaileyhiiry members 
of the same service. These latter, 


[1767. -“The pA|^A of the Cunnaco- 
mary belonging to linnevelly.” — Treaty, in 
Logtin,, Afa/nUtff iii. 117.] 

1817. - 

“ . . . Lightly latticed in 

With odoriferous woods of Comorin.” 

JxiUa jRtmlkf Mukan.ua. 

This probably is derived from D'Horlie- 
lot, ana involves a confusion often maile 
between Comorin and Conuur — the land 
of aloes- wood. 

COMOTAY, COMATY, n p. Tliis 
naiin: appeav-s jutmiinently in some of 
t)ie old maps of Ben^l, e.g. that em- 
braced in ifie Matpii AlDtjolis haperivvi 
of Blaru's great A this (1645-50). It re- 
])res(;nts Kihmta^ a State, and Kdm- 
iUapur, a city, of wliich most c.xtensive 
remains exist in tlie territory of Koch 
Bihur in Eastern Bentpil (see COOCH 
BEHAB). The.se ai*c described l»y Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, in theltook published 
hy Montgomery Martin under the name 
of Ettidern India (vol. iii. 426 teqq.). 
The city .st<x>d on the west liaiik of the 
River Darla, wliich funned tlic defence 
on the east side, alamt 5 miles in 
extent. The whole cii*cnmference of 
the enclosure is estimated hy Buchanan 
at 19 miles, the remainder 1)eing formed 
hy a rampart which was (c. 1809) “in 

K neral about 130 feet in width at the 
ae, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpen- 
dicular height” 

1663.— “ Within the limits in which wo 

• Ihadttiliftomoiieortheparty,myTCspeetod 
friend Bishop Oeldwell.— H. 


who.He nominations were due to interest 
and who were Itound together hy the 
intiniacie.s and esprit de corpn of a 
common college, hxjked with some dis- 
favour uix>n the. children of Innovation. 
The name was readily taken tin in 
India, hut its familiarity in En^and 
is prol»ably due in great part to the 
“ Letters of a ComMtition-wala,” 
written by* one who had no recil claim 
to the title, Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, ‘who 
M'as later on mem her for Hawick 
Burglis, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and author of the excellent Life of his 
uncle., Lonl Macaulay. 

The second iiortiou of the word, 
todldy is properly a Hindi adjectival 
aflix, corresponding in a geneinl way 
to the Latin -ariue. Its usual einpluy- 
ineiit as atiix to a substantive makes it 
freijuently denote “ agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, i^as-sessor, 
owner," as Shakespear vainly tries to 
dehne it, and as in Anglo-Indian usage 
is popularly aasumed to lie its meaning. 
But tills kind of denotation is inci- 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is dcnionstrahle 
from such phrases as Kdbal-vodlA ghordy 
'the Kabuliaii horse,’ and from the 
common form of village nomenclature 
in the Panjab, e.g. Mir~Khan-%odldy 
Ganda-Siiiyh-v)dldy and so forth, imply- 
ing the village established hy Mir- 
Khan or Oanda-Siiigh. In the three 
immediately following (jiiotations, the 
second ana tliird exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of lodicf, the first an 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1786.— 

** Tho* than the Bostonians made such a 
fuss, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by os. 

Blit 1 wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wnllaha . . — In OtioM-Kwr, i. M. 

„ In this year Tippoo Sahib addresses 
n rude letter to the Nawgb of ShftnQr (<w 
SaTanQr) as **The Shahnoorvilah.' — 
Selert Lettm vf Tippoo^ 184. 

1814. — ‘'Oungadhor Shastree is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent. . . . Tnouah 
a rery learned shastree. he affects to m 
quite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘old fools' and 
... * dam rascals.' He mixes English 
words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkor fur instance) : Shut 
t^'icXswalla ttui^ hiiitH, Uinu akHtlnn<tf 
Kukhye eibt, He was very tricky, but very 
sagacious; he was cock-eyed')." — Elpkin- 
stems, in Life^ i. 276. 

1853.— “‘No, Im a Suffolk -walliL ’ 
Oakfietd, i. 66. 

1864. — “ ITie stories against the Compe tt -i 
tloa-wallmlis, which are told and fondly 
believed by the Haileybury men, are all 
founded more or less on the want of sraeo/r 
fain. A collection of these stories would 
be a curious proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
class." — Tnveiyma, p. 9. 

1867. — “From a dehciency of civil ser- 
vants ... it became necessary to seek 
reinforoements, not alone from Haileybury, 

. . . but from new recruiting fields whenoe 
volunteers might be ubtainra . . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by I^irlia- 
meat. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
the CompettUoa-wmlUhs.”— Biog. Notice 
prefixed to vol. i. of IhMmttt.'* Kd. of 
HidtorvaMA of Ituliot p. xxviii. 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 66. But it did not in- 
vMve oompetition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Huley- 
bury Cmlege, on their passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in passing such ex- 
aminamms. but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was held 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. EUiot beaded the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being held in April, 1882. 
In all 83 civilians were oominatM in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list includea H. Torrens, Sir H. B. 
Harington, Sir R. Montgomery, Sir J. 
Oracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycroft^ W. Tayler, 
the Hon. B. Drummond. 

1878-** The CompttttiOB-WaUAli, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu* 


ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
. • . We are qigked to ml awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millioas of inhabitimts. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madnis far 
exceeds that of the Unitcil Kingdom."— 
Sut. Uug.f June 15, p. 750. 

COMPOUND, H. The unclosed 
ground, whether gaitleu or waste, 
which surrounds an Anglo-Indian 
hou.se. Various derivation.'* have lieeu 
Hugge.sted for this word, hut its history 
is very oliscure. The following ai'e the 
principal suggestions tluit have lieeii 
iimde : — * 

(n.) That it isucon‘ii]>tion of sonic 
sup)Xksed Portuguese woid. 
(b.) That It is a corruption of the 
French Mmpctgiie. 

(r.) That it is a coiTiiption of the 
Malay word kamynng^ as 
firat (we lielieve) indicated 
by Mr. John C?iiiwfurd. 

(ft.) Tile Portugue.se origin is as- 
sumed by Bishim He1)er in passage 
quoted l»elow. m one lie derives it 
from imnpaiiu ffor wliich, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
campaiiha) ; but campaiiha is not used 
ill such a sense. It seems to be used 
only for *a campaign,* or for the 
Roman Campagna. In the other 
iMssaTO he derives it from rampao (nc), 
but there is no .such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Teunent {infra^ who suggests cam- 
pinko; hut this, meaning *u small 
nlain,* is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word, nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among the 
Indo- Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India («.o. Cnttankoda^ iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words u.sea for what 
we term compoivndy are jardim, polWy 
horta. An examination of all the 
jiassages of the Indo-Po*'tugucse Bible, 


* On the origin of thle wont for a long time 
dllfereiit optiiioiia were held by my lamenteil 
friend Buniell and by ma And when we printed 
a few *|ieeimeii» in the iwilaH AnUmtan/t our dif- 
ferent arguinente were given in brief (eee /. J., 
July 11179, piK 901, 90l> But at a later date ha 
wu much dleboecd to come round to the other 
view, Inaomucn that In a letter of 6ept 91, 1881, 
he Maye: **VompoHHd can, I think, after all, be 
Malay Kumpoitg; take theee linee ftt>m a Malay 
lioem”— then giving the linee which 1 have timn- 
eeribed on the fbllowitig iiaga. 1 have therefbra 
hod no aeniple In giving tlie Name unity to this 
article that had baaii iiiilirokaii In almoat all other 
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where.ithe word might be ex]>ccted to 
cx:ciir,latt'oi‘dR only horta. 

Tliere is a use of campo by the 
Italian ('apuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Roma, 1672), which we thought at 
first t/> lie analogous: “Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) . . . arrivati 
al Campo de’ Frances! ; doue e la 
Dogana . . (p. 475). We find also 

in Rauwcillf's Travels (c. 1573), as 
]>iiblished in English by the famous 
John Kay: “Each of these nations 
(at. Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it . . ; and 

again : “ When . . . the Turke have 
washed ami cleansed themselves, they 
gf» into their Chappells, which are in 
the Aliddle of their great Gamps or 
Canutffithnrs . . (p. 84 and p. 259 of 

Ray’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Campo^ and Champ^ nas a curious kind 
of analogy to comjtounfl^ but it is pix>- 
bably only a translation of Mnidan or 
.some such Oriental word. 

(b.) As regards campagns, which 
once coii.menaed itself as ])Toliablft, it 
must be observed that nothitig like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the word in JAltre'. 

The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century .seems to 
mean always, or nearly alway.s, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is * site ’ : “ queymou a cidade toda 
ate nfio ficar mais que ho campo em 
que estevera.” (“They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood” — Castanheda^ 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
bv the Portuguese in the Further East, 
•alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s HiaTti, but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
Malay Kampung. We shall come back 
upon it. [See quotation from Correa, 
with note, under FACTORY.] 

(c.) The objection raised Uy kampung 
as the origin of comjiound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Max Ilavelaar ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
Elf. is the usual word among the Dutch. 


In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impos-sible to doubt that 
among the English in our Mala/ 
settlements compound is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and kam- 
pung in yaking Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settleinento, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionari&s that we have 
con.sulted give this sense among (Jthera. 
The old Ihctionarium Mnlaico-Latinum 
of David Haex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
vague : 

“Campon, coniunctio, vcl conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et pania hxa, 
campon etiam appellantur.” 

Cniwfnrd (1852) : “ Kampung . . . 
an enclosure, a sjiace fenced in ; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
tow'n.” 

Favre (1875): “Maison avec un 
terrain qui I’entoure.” 

Pijna^l (1875), Maleiich-Hollan- 
disch tvoordenboek : “ Kampoeug — 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
i.e. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.** 

And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz {Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch Woordmboek^ Samarang, 
1876): “Kampoel^^ — Omheind erf 
van Woningen ; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staav’ i.e. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his KaUhKata Malayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition : “Village palissad^, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier s4par4 et 
gdndralement clos, occup4 par des gena 
de meme nation, Malays, Siamois^ 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signiiie 
proprement un enclos, une enciente, 
et j>ar extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village |)alissad(>. Le mot 
Kamjtona desigiie parfois aussi une 
maison n’uiu* certaine' im^irtance avec 
le terrain clos (pii eu depend, et qui 
I’entoure ” (p. 95). 

We take Mai'sdeu last (Malay Die- 
Honamj^ 1812) because he gives an 
illustration : “ Kan.pong, an en- 

closure, a iil.we surrounded wth a 
jialing ; a fenced or fortified vills^ ; 
a quarter, di.strict, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection of buildings. M§m- 
bd(U [to make] rumah [house] mia 
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da§gan [together with] kamponC'nta 
[compound thereof]} to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampong, 
to aasemblc, come toother; mefiaam- 
pon^} to collect} to uring together.” 
The Reverse Dictionary gives : “ Yard, 
alamafij Kampong.” [See also many 
further references much to the same 
effect in Scotty Malayan Words, p. 123 

^?n a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of tiu Ind. Archipelago, vol i. 
p. 44} we nave these words : — 

** TrutJdh ItL kampong Sauddgar'* 

[*■ Passed to the lamfM}ig of a Merchant.*'] 
and 

Ttfdh Iniyindu rajd suitAni 

Kimponff lidpd gardngun inC." 

[*' Thus said the Prince, the Kaja 

Sultani, 

Whose kampong may this be 7 ”] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessHry to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the ow. 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencrmleii an<l elsewhere (and we 
know frrjin Marsdeii that it was so 
100 years ago), it <hx*.s not matter 
whether siicli a u.se of kampung was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural rorruj)ti()n of it. Mr. 
E. C. Baljer, wdio lately sjwiit »)iiic 
time in our Malay settleiueiits on his 
way from China, tells me fH. Y.) that 
the frequency with whicn he heard 
kampung applied to the * compound}’ 
convinced niiii of this etymology, 
which he luui l)efore doubted greatly. 

It is not difficult to suppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were freipiently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
lUca cansea, haa spread to the porta of { 


China and to the missioiiaiy and mei'- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may be observed that it was 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
eampo, taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia — 
Kam^ig Tzina — is commonly called 
ill Dutch Chincsche Kainp’ or 

^het Kamp der Chinezen' Kampxir^ 
was u.sed at Portuguese Mahicai in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
(luotation from Clodinho £ Eredia 
snows. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
ejcauiple uf the word compound is 
that of 1679 (below). In a quoUtion 
from Dampier (1688) under Oot, where 
compound w'onld come in naturally, he 
siivs ‘t/arr/.’ 

1613. —(At Malacca). “And this .settle* 
mont i.s divided into 2 parishc.s, R. Thom6 
and S. Stephen, and that part of S. Thom^ 
called Campon (Jhr/ltn o.xtends fnjm the 
•shore of the Jum hoztir to N.W., terminat- 
I iitg at the Stone Bastion ; and in thin dwell 
I the Clitiis of (^4iromaiidel. . . . And the 
other })art of S. Stephen’s, called Campon 
Clinn, extifiulH from the wiid shore of the 
Jtuis Bu/ar, and mouth of the river to the 
X.K., . . . and in this (tart, called CamfMn 
Chinn, dwell the Chinch^ . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fi.shermcn," — (itidinho, 
de fCrediii,' i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, wc* Hrni different parts of the city 
lUiirkcd accordingly, as Campon CMim, 
Campon Campon jfrMhm (the 

lUicarter wlicre the native magistrate, the 
Bendira lived). [Roe also CHELINO ami 
CAMPOO.j 

1679. (At Pollicull near Mndapollam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of u 
large Compounds, whore they dye much 
blow cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground for that work ; also they make 
many of their Iwst paintings there ." — Fort 
St. (im. C'tnrrtj. (on Toiir), April 14. In 
Nfitri, and Kxtraett, Madras 1871. 

1696. — “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are threr^ in a tqwvrr Compound of 
about 100 fiaces over each way. . . . The 
goods ^ing brrmght and sot in two Rtcwn in 
the middle of the Mfuare are one by one 
(mned before the Mandareens ." — Jlfr. 
Bowymr** Jonmat at Cochin China, dated 
F(^-Foe, April 30. Dotrymple, Or. Rep. 

1772. — “ Yaed (before or behind a house), 
AungAun. Commonly oalled a Componad.'* 
— Vooabalary in HadUy*s Grammar, 129. 
(Soe under MOOB8.) 
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1781.J- 

** 111 oomraon uaago here a rhit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 
BaKl'thaCtt a place to lodge our ropee, 

And Mango orchards all are To/pe*. 

(JodotcH usurps the ware-house place, 
Compoimd aenotos each wollea spoM. 

To iJufierJthanna^ tttor, /VisXx, 

The En^ish language owes no thanks ; 
«Sinco Office, Essence, Fish-pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words exixwe. 

But fHutuUt and htook* the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and P^t expressed before.’* 
lindia 6'uzetff, March 3. 

,, “ . . . will be sold by Public 
Auction ... all that Brick Dwelling* 
house, Godowns, and Compound.**— f&id., 
April 21. 

1788.— Compound— The court-yard lie- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.'* — 
The I^ian Voeabular^t London, Stockdale. 

1793. — “'fo be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
•kc.^Iiombutf Courier^ Nov. 2. 

1810. —“ Tbe houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with tt few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised.'*— .VUf'ta Ornham, 124. 

„ “ When I entered the great gates, 

and looked around for my (lalankeen . . . 
and when 1 beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound ... I thought that I was 
no longer in the world that f hod left in the 
East.”— An A onmnt and of a Vu^ 

io Oovernment Hunne (at Calcutta) bt/ Ihinkim 
the ton vf Candu the MnrhoHt, ibid. p. 198. 
This is a Malay narrative tran.slated by Dr. 
Leyden. Very proliably the word trans- 
laticd compound was but that 

cannot be ascertained. | 

1811. —“Major Yule’s attack was equally | 
spirited, but after routing the enemy's force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
\iiiable to penetrate further.”— S. Auck- 
mntfs Report of the Capture of Fori CqT’ 
nelis. 

c. 1817. When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the Todies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting.” — Mr*. Sher- 
ifXMxfs SUjrie*j ed. 1863, p. 6. 

1824. — “Ho then proceeded to the iwr 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 
‘It IS a tiger, sir.*"— *Wy, Wonder* of 
RUora^ ch. i. 

„ “. . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Gordon Reach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a * compound ' 
they call it hero, by an easy corruption from 
the Portuguese word eampatta , . .).” — 
Heber, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.—“ Uidy O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her moequito 
curtains rouJMl her fair form, when the 
gumrd at the gates of the commanding 


officer's compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight^ rushing towards the 
house with a swift step.* — Paaify Fair, 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

1860. — “Even amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to l. 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinho .^' — 
JCtnerson Tennrnt, Ceylon, ii. 70. 

[1869.— “I obtained the use of a good* 
sized house in the Campong Siram (or 
Christian village).*'— Wallace, MaJat} Archtp., 
ed. 1890, p. ‘2A6.] 

Wc have found this word singularly 
transformed in a passage extracted 
from a modern novel : 

1.877. — “When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost.” — Snt. Iteeiew, Keb. 3, p. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ! 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa. 

1880. — From West Afr. Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Burchoell writc.s: “Ev^ 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the Go8()o 1 to our Timneh frienils in their 
compoundi.”- f'roemf/Hys of C. M. Skxitiy 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

COMPRADOBE, COMPODOBE, 

&c., s. Port, comprador, ‘ purchaser,’ 
from comprar, ‘to purchase.’ This 
word was formerly in u.se in Benml, 
where it is now imite obsolete ; out 
it is perhaps still remem l)ered in 
Madras, and it is common in China. 
In Madras the compradore i.s (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keeps 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessarie.s. In China he is much the 
same as a Butler (q.v.). A new build- 
ing was to be erect^ on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Sir T. Wade was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should lie adopted. He at once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to be 
Compradoric I 

1633.— “Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel alxmt the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selling by means of his compradorM.’'— 
Correa, iii. 562. 

1615.— “I understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of j^ustice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats buy eH out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . .’*— Coehs’* hiary, i. 19. 

1711.— “Every Factory hod formerly a 
Compradora, whose Business it was to hay 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. Bol 
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Um HoppcM have mftde them all such 
Kam ”--Loctyer, 106. 

[1748.— “ComiinMlorae." See quotation 
under BANX8HALL.] 

1764.— **Gompldore. The ofBce of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, he."— /me, 50. 

1760-1810.— "All river-pilots and ships* 
Compradorei must be remtered at the 
office of the Tung-che at Macao."— 
iteoafoAibiu,* from the Fatihotu at Canton 

(1^), p. 28. 

1782.— "Le Gomimulor est colui qui 
foumit g6n4ralement tout ce dont on a 
besoin, excepts les objets de cargaison ; il 
7 en a un pour cluM^ue Nation: il aj^pro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui plusieurs 
eommis chaig4s de la foumiture des vais- 
seauz."— iSfoaiwrtri (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.—" Compiadoiir . . . Sicca Rs. 3." 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810.—" The Compa^re, or Kurt-burdar, 
or Butler- KonnakSircar, are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be oon- 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
airaars, of which he should possess all the 
oonning.”- IKt'/ftomaea, V. Ju. i. 270. 

See 8IBCAB. The obsolete term Knrx- 
htrdar al»ve represents Kharach-batiUlr 
"in chaige of (daily) ezpenditure." 

1840.—" About 10 davs ago , . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Gompendor, 
Parties wore sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him."— Afm. Cd, Mountain^ 164. 

1876 . — ** We speak chiefly of the educated 
elanm, and not of * boys ' and oomiimdorM, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters’ jiocket - handkerchiefs." — 6/tVa, 
ChiHesr Sketeku^ [p. 15]. 

1876.— 

" An* Masaa Coe feel velly sore 
An* go an’ scold he oompndors." 
LAandy Pidgin. EnglUk Sing-Song, 26. 

1882. — " The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Compradort 
... all Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
tiM Compndom'l own people.” — The Ftm- 
kwae, p. 53. 


fisherman who was bom of a certain flower ; 
" they also say that his wife was bom of a 
Combnlsoigm, which is an apple [porno) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
place of sum of roses; and they are of 
the size and fashion of large melons ; and 
there are some so laige that it would be uh 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself. This apple the Pegtfs call Sapun." 
— Dec. zii. liv. v. cap. iii.] 

c. 1690. — “ In Indiae insulis quaedain 
quoque Cucurbitae et Cucumeria reperiuntur 
species ab Europaeis diventae . . . harumque 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
eat species Indicnmm cucurbitaruin."- - 
RumpkiM, Herb. Amb. v. 395. 

OONOAN, n.p. Skt. konkaya, 
^ain. konkanam], the former in the 
Paiiranic lists the name of a people ; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan. Tiie low 
country of We.stern India between the 
Ohauts and the sea, extending, roughly 
speaking, from Goa northward to 
Guzerat. But the modern Coiii- 
miasionership, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also North Canara (south of 
Qoa). In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Aiiiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan- or 
Konkan-Tana; Tana having liceii a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

0. 70 A.D.— The Cooondao of Pliny are 
perhaps the Konkancu. 

404.— "In the south are Ceylon (Ijank&) 
. . . Konkan ..." kc.—Brhal SanhUa, in 
J.R.A.S., N.S. v. 83. 

c. 13(X).— "Beyond Guterat are Konkan 
and T&na; beyond them the country of 
MaHb4r." — RaJi\dndd\n, in KUiot, i. 68. 

c. 1335.— "When he heard, of the Sultan’s 
death he fled to a Kafir prince called Riira- 
bra, who lived in the inaccessible mountains 
between Daiilatiibad and Kflkan-TVlMa."— 
Ihn Batata, iii. 335. 

c. 1350. —In the Portulnno Mtdiceo in the 
Laurentian Library we have 'Codatana,' 
and in the Catalan Map of 1375 ‘Coclnfaya.’ 


OONBALINOUA,s. The common 
pumpkin, [cucurbita p^. The word 
comes from the MalayaL, Tel. or Can. 
kumhalam; kumhalanu, the pumpkin]. 

1510. — " 1 saw another kind of fruit which 
reeerobled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and hu more than three fingers 
of pulp . . . and it is a very curious thing, 
ana it is called ComoUaga, and grows on 
the ground like melons."— Varthema, 161. 

[1654.— " Conbalingnas." SeequoUtion 
under BBINJAUL.] 

[e. 1610.— Couto (rives a tradition of the 
origin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


1.553.— "And as from the Ghauts {Gate) 
to the Sea, on the west of the Docan, all 
that strip i.s called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
.spoken of, which are also (larts of tnis same 
(janara), that strip which extends to Cape 
Comorin ... is called Malabar. . . 
BarroM, I. ix. 1. ^ 

[1563.— " Gnncam. " See quotation under 

GHAUT.] 

1726.— "The kii^dom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 
. . . but it is properly called Cunkan."— 
VeJeniij^ iv. (Airatte), 243 ; [also see under 
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c. 17B2. — *‘6oa, in the Adol Sh4hi Kokan.” 
•^Khi^ KhUu^ in KUiKd^ vii. 211. 

1804.--“ 1 have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 3 French ofhcers in the Konkajl ; and I 
have taken measures iA> have them arrested.” 
— Wellington^ iii. 33. 

1813.--“. . . Concan or Cokun . . 
J-arltfS, Or. Mean. i. 189 ; [2nd ed. i. 102]. 

1819. — Mr. W. Erskinc, in his Account 
of Elophanta, write.<( Kokaa.— 7r. Lit. i<oc. 
ISoMib.y i. 249. 

CONFIRMED, ]>. Apjilicd to an 
oftict-r who.se hold (jf an a])|)ointinent 
is made ])eriiianent. In the 
Presidency the p(j])ular term i.s puclu ; 
(q.v.) ; (also see CUTCHA). 

[1805. — “It iijipcars not unlikely that the 
(loverrirncnt and the (’omjiaiiy may confirm 
Sir G. Rirlow in the station to which he ha.s 
succeeded. . . .’’—In L. o/ Cofehrutile, 223 ] 

1886. --“. . . one Marsden, who has paid 
hi.s addrcase.s to my daughter — a young man 
in the Public Works, who (would you be- 
lieve it, Mr. C'holniondcley V) ha.s not even 
been confirmed. 

“ ('holm. ITie young heathen ! ” 

Trevelyan, The Ikiid- Jiunga/oir^ p. 220. 

GONOEE, 8. In use all over India 
for the water in which rice has been 
boiled. The article being used as one. 
of invalid diet, the word is .sometimes 
applied to .such slojis generally. Cmujee 
also forms the usual .stitreh of Indian 
wjLshermen. [A ronjee-Qixri wa.s a sort 
of .starched night-cap, and Mr. Draper, 
tlie husband of Sterne’.s Elizji, had it 
put on liy Mrs. Draper’s rival when he 
tix)k his afternoon nap. {Douglas^ 
GUmpaei of Old Rmnltay, pp. 86, 201.)] 
It i.s from the Tamil kanji^ ‘ Iwiliiigs.’ 
Conger is kiunvn to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would .seem, so costly a 
reniedv that the mi.ser natieut would 
as lief die as be pliiiiaered to the 
e.\tent imidicd in its use : 

"... ilunc tncdicus multum celer abjuo 
fideli.s 

Ex(ritai hoc pacto . . . 

. . . ‘ Ageduni ; sumo hoc ptisaiiarium 
Orf/:ae..’ 

* Quanti emptae ? ' ‘ Parvo.' ' Qitanii ergo.* 
‘ Octumibus. ’ ‘ Eheu ! 

Quid rofert, morbo, an furtis pereamve 
rapini.s ? ' ” 

Sat. fJ. iii. 147 *eqq. 

c. A.D. 70. -- (Indi) “maxime quidem 
cryia gaudent, ex qua tiianun confleiunt 
quam reliqui mortalei ax hoideo." — PAay, 
xviii. § 13. 

1663. — “ They give him to drink the water 
equeexed out of rice with pepper and com* 


min (which they call oaitje).”— f. 
766. 

1578.—“. . . Canju, which is the water 
from the boiliiw of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours tin it becomes acid. . . 
Acosta, Traetado, 56. 

1631. — “Potu.s ouotidianus i^ue riv 
dec(x:tumoryzaequod Candle Indi vocant.” 
—Jac. Boniii, Lib. II. cap. iii. 

1672. —“. . . la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degl' Indian! . . , quale colano del 
riso mal cotto." — I*. Tow. Maria, 3rd ed., 
379. 

1673. — “They have ... a great smooth 
Stone on which they boat their Cloaths till 
clean ; and if for Family use, starch them 
with Congee.”— /V//irr, 200. 

1680. — “1^ dejeOnd dcs noirs est ordi- 
nairement du Can^, qui est une eau de ris 
epaisse." — JJeUon,Inqntsition at Goa, 136. 

1796.— “ Cagni, boiled rice water, which 
the Europeans call Cangi, is given free of 
all exTOnses, in order that the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some beverage.’* — P. Paulinv.s, Voyage^ 
p. 70. 

“ Can’t drink as it is hot, and can’t throw 
away as it is KanjL" — Ceylon Proverb, Ind. 
A at. i. 59. 

CONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s. The ‘ cells ’ (or temporary 
lock-upl of a regiment in India ; so 
called trom the traditirinary regimen 
of the inmates ; [in N. India commonly 
applied to a cattle -pound]. 

1835.— “All men confined fur drunkenness 
should, if possible, l>e confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-HOUM, till sober." — 
G. 0., quoted in Muwson's Herords of the 
Indian Command of Sir C, A’lqutr, 101 note. 

CONGEVERAM, n.p. An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 46 m. S.W. 
of Madras. It. is called Kachchi in 
Tamil literature, and Kachdiipuram ia 
probably rejiresented by the modem 
name. [The Madras Gloss, gives the 
iiidigenou.s name as Cutchy {KachchC^ 
meaning ‘the heart-leaved moon-seed 
plant,’ tinospera cordifolta, from which 
the Ski, name KaiuKipura, ^shining 
city,’ is corrupted.] 

c. 1030. — See ITanchl in Al-Btrunl, under 

MALABAR. 

1531. — “ Some of them said that the whole 
history of the Holy House (of St. Thomas) 
was written in the bouse ol the Pagoda 
which is called CamJeTerfio, twenty leaguM 
distant from the Holy House, of which I will 
tell you hereafter. . . ."^Correa, iii. 424. 

1680. — “Upon A report that Podela 
Lingapa had put a stop to all the Dutch 
buiuiieafl of Fblioat under his government. 
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agant Mnt Bkaminy spyt to ChudM 
T4nBaadtoPbUoat."-Jlr. Si. Oto. Cmu. 
Aug. 80. In Natet and JBxU. No. iii. 32. 

OOKGO-BUNDEB. OONa, n.p. 
Kwng bandar y a port formerly of some 
oonaequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, alx)ut 100 m. 
west of Gombroon. The Portuguese 
had a factorv here for a good many 
years after uieir expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese w'ould appear to have still kept 
im some pretext of monopoly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Charain^ ed. 1735, 
L 348, and Bruc^t AnncUt of the E.I.C.^ 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that tliere is an- 
other place on the same coast, called 
KongHnj which possessed a good many 
vessels up to 1859, when it was de- 
stroyed by a neighlrauring chief (see 
P. Gulf Pilots 128). And this 
place is indicated by A. Hamilton 
(below) as the jneat mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what is evidently Cong. 

1852. — ‘‘Near to the place where the 
Buphrates fnlla from Balaara [see BAIJ80RA] 
into the Sea, there is s little Island, where 
the Barques generally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There we stay’d fdUr days, whence to 
Bandar-t^ngO it is 14 days Sail. . . . This 
place would be a far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Ormuj, where it is very 
nnwholsom and dangerous to live. But 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 
QOBgO is, because the Road to Zar is so 
bad. . . . The 30th, we hir’d a Vessel for 
Bander- A husi, and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 


went to Congo. ... At noon we came to 
BoMeatK (see BABBADOBE), an M ruined 
Town of the Portiigals, fronting ^^OBgO . . . 
Congo is something better built than Gom- 
broon, and has some small Advantage the 
Air*' (Then goes off about pearb).— 

320. 

1683.— “One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Servic^ was run 
away with a considerable miantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,0CK) Rupees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera (see BAL80BA) 
and Qong, to bring to Slrrat, to save 
Freight and Custom.”— //ofyen, /h’ary, i. 
96 

1686. — “ Afay 27. — This afternoon it 
pleased God to Dring us in safety to Cong 
Road. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of yt Su/m 
J ferrXant), and lay there all night.” — Jlfid. 
i. 202. 

17*27. — “ CoM^oira stands on the South side 
of a largo River, and makes a pretty good 
figure in Trade ; for moot of the Pearl that 
are caught at Aareen, on the A rabian Side, 
are brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine Horses are sent thence to Jnditt, where 
they generally sell well. . . . The next 
niaritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Pariugneae lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho* that 
Town has a small Trade with Banjfona and 
Mount fn>m India." (Hero the firat place 
is Kongnn^ the second one Kvng).—A. 
HumiUon^ .i. 92 aeq . ; [ed. 1744]. 

CONICOPOL7, B. Literally ‘A( - 
couiit-Man,’ from Tam. Innakhtt 
‘account’ or ‘writing,* and pilhit 
‘child’ or ‘jieraon.* [‘‘The Kanahar 
are u.sually addreased as ‘Pil/ay,’ a 
title of respect common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes” 
{Madroft Matt. ii. 229).] In Madnus, a 
native clerk or writer, [in |iarticular a 
shipping clerk. The corresponding 
Tel. term is Oumiim]. 

1544.— “ Due et> tecum . . . domestioos 


ing we put into a Village ... in tho Island 
of Keeimulte ” (see USHM).— rawmi^r, 
B.T. i. 94. 

1663. — “Conguo est vne petite ville fort 
■greable snr lo sein Persique a trois joura4es 
dn Bandar Abbami tirant k I'Guest dominie 
nr le Schah . . . les Portugais y ont vn 
Foitour (see FACTOB) qui prend la moiti4 
de la DoUane, et donne la fiermission aux 
barques do nauiger, en luy payant vn certain 
droit, pareeque ioutes cos men sont tribu- 
taires de la generality de Maacati, qui est 
h rentr6e du sein Persique. . . . Cette ville 
eet peuplde d’Arabes, de Phrsis et d’lndous 
qoi ont leur Pogodes et leur Saincts hors la 
ville.” — JJe fa Bvullaye-fe-Govx, ed. 1657, 
p.284. 

1677.— “d Voyage to Cottgo/er Peart.— 
Two days after our Arrival at Oombrooii, 1 


tuos ; pueros qt aliquom ConacapnUm qui 
norit Bcribere, cujus manu exaratos relinquero 
posses in qiiovis loco preen tiones a FUeris 
et aliis Catechumenis ediscondaa." — Self. 
Franc. JTamVr, Kpiat.^ pp. 160 arq. 

1584. — “So you must appoint in each 
villam or station fitting teachers and Cawa- 
eop<^, as we have already arranged, and 
these mu.st assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and place, and teach and 
drive into them tho elements of reading and 
reli^pon .” — DiUOf in Coleridge'a L. of him, 

1578.— “At Tanor in Malabar I was ac- 
quainted' with a Nayre Canaoop6la, a 
writer in the Oamara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used to eat to the wewht of 
6 drachms (of opium), which ho would take 
in my preaanoe. — deosfo, TVootaefe, 415. 
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c. 1610.—*' One came who worked aa a 
clerk, aAd said he was a eyukqui^Ue, | 
who had nothing togive. iiV/inor t Honra. 
Ac., f.94. 

1672.—** Xaverius rat everywhere teachera 
called CBBAOippeli.” — /lo/doeiM, Ceylon, 
377. 

1680. — “ Ihe Govemonr, aocompanyed 
with the Councell and Beverall rernona of 
the factory, attended by six 6iea of SoldverM, 
the ConiMny’H Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naiguc, the Cnneoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went Me circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
^e Caneoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others (as is customary in 
those Countiy's) that 'tis impoesiblo to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every VMl* 
logo has a Caneoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployed in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever.**—/!. St. (Jm. Cunm. 
Sept. 21. In Notei and Xxis., No. Hi. 34. 

1718. — ** Besides this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers.** — 
Prvpagaliom. of the Ooapel in the Eait, Pt. ii. 
65. 

1726. — ** The Conakaimlea (commonly 
called S:aimekappeli) are writers.’* — 
Vatmtijn, Choro. 88. 

[1749.— **CaBaeapala," in Logan, Mala- 
bar, iii. 52. 

[17.50.-** Cnniooplae,*’ ibid. iii. 1,50. 

[1773.—** Connoopola. He keeps your 
accounts, Mys the rest of the servants their 
wages, and assists the Dnbosh in buying and 
wiling. At Bengal he is called secrc> 
tary. . . ."— /oe, 49.] 

CONBOaHOUSE, n.p. At Canton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, call^ alM the 
'Council Hall* of the foreign Fac- 
tories. It was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, or with the chiefs 
of the Foreim houses, when there was 
need for* such conference (see Fankwae, 
p. 23). The name is proliably a cor- 
ruption of * Council.’ Bp. Moule, how’- 
evcr, says: “The name is likely to 
have come from kung-m, the public 
hall, where a ktifig-cs’, a ' public com- 
pany,’ or guild, meets.” 

00N8XJMAH, KHAN8AMA, s. 

P. Khdtudmdn; 'a house-steward.’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, 
n ow always a Mahommedan. [See 
BUTLEB.] The literal meaning of the 
word is 'Master of the household 
gear’ ; it is not connected with khwdn, 
^a tray,* as Wilson suggests. The an- 


alogous word Mir-»dmdn otTiirs in 
Elliot, vii. 163. The. Anglo Indian 
form Consumer seems to have lieen 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probably with a .■'.pice of intention. 
From tables quoted in Long, 182, anc 
in Seton-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Consum^ Christian, 
Moor, or Gentoo,” were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 6 rupees a mouth, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rujiees. 

[1609.—“ Emersee Nooherdee being called 
by the Cauneamina. " — i>anwr«, Letten, 
i. 24.] 

0 . 1664. — ** Some time after . . . she 
choae for her Kans-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain PtvnaH called JVazerlan, 
who was a young Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accomphshed of the whole Couri.** 
— Bernier, E.T., p. 4 ; [ed. Cnnetable, p. 13], 

1712. — **They were brought by a great 
circuit on the River to the Chansamma or 
■Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal,** 
— Valentijn, iv. (Snralte) 288. 

1759.— **DU8TUCK or Ordbh, ‘Xnder the 
Chan Bnmaun, or Steward’s Seat, for the 
Hvnowrahle Compaav'e holding tkt Eing’i 
[t.r. the Great Moguf’sjyled.” 

* • • • * 

** At the back of this is the seal of Zeeah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
Cairn Samann, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whoso prerogative it is to grant this Order.’* 
—A. Owen Cambridge, pp. 231 teq. 

1788. — ** After some deliberation I asked 
the mio^namwiww, what quantity was remnin- 
ing of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
I that there were 15, (XX) iackets, and 12,000 
pairs of long drawers. — Mm. qf Khojek 
Abditlhirreem, tr. by Gladwin, 55. 

1810.— “The Wawamaii may be classed 
with the ■ house-steward, and butler; both 
of which offices appear to unite in this 
servant.” — WUliammm, V. M., i. 199. 

1831.—“ I have t&ughi my khaniamt to 
make very light iced punch.**— /ac^usiium^ 
LetUre, E.T., li. 104. 

GOOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koth Hajo, a Hindu kingdom on tnd 
banks of the Brahmaputra R., to thh 
£. of Koch Bih&r, annexed by Jahan- 
gir’s troops in 1^7. See Blodiinann 
in J.A.S.B. xli. pt i. ^ and xUL 
pt i. 235. In Valentijn’s map of 
Bengal (made c. 1660) we have Coo 
Ateam with A so as capital, and 
«an Aeoe, a good, way south and east of 
Silhet 

1753.— **CeBte. rivihre (Brahmapoatrak 
en remontant, oonduit k tUngamati et a 
Aaoo, qui font la frontihre de I’dtat dn 
Mogd. Aaoo eat uns fortereara qua l*Emir 
JemU, sous le rtgne d’AorengskM, reprii 
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■nr la rai d'A^ham, comma una dapandanca 
da Bangala.*’— I/ilanV/f) p. 82. 

OOOGH BEHABf n.p. Kock Bihar, 
a native tributary State on the N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Aflsaiu. The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koth, apparently a forest race wlio 
founded this State alK)ut tlie 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of consi(U‘rable ex- 
tent. Tliey still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
Bajhanti. [See Risley, TrUm and 
Cttitea of Be^al, i. 491 sfiqq.] The 
site of tne ancient monarchy of Kam- 
rflp is believed to have l)een in Koch 
Biii&r, within the limits of which 
there are the remains of more than 
one ancient city. The second jiart of 
the name is no doubt due to the 
memory of .some imixutant Vihara, 
or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject. 

i Possibly the ruins at Kariiatapur, 
or wduch see Buchanan Hamilton, 
Eadem India, iii. 426 .^eqq.] 

1585. — “ I went from Bcngala into the 
oouatrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
ioumy Northwards from Tanda.”— /{. FtUh, 
in Natl. ii. 397. 

c. 1596. — “To the north {»f Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the of w hich com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 fiK>t. Kam- 
rriop, which is also called Kamroo and 
Kamtah (.see COMOTAY) inakc.s a fiart of 
his dominions ." — Atftm (by fi/ttdirU), cd. 
1800, ii. 3 ; [cd. Jairelt, ii. 117]. 

1726. — “ Cos Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the King of which is .<iometinies .subject to 
the Great Mogol, and .sometimes throws hi.s 
yoke off." — la/fntijn, v. 159. 

1774. — “The cniiiitry Hboiit Buhar is tow. 
Two Iros beyoiifl Bahar wc entered a thicket 
. . . frogs, watery insects and dank air . . . 
2 miles farther on wo crossed the river which 
separates the Kuch Bahur country from that 
of the Deb Kajah, in sal canoes. . . 
Jityle, in Markham' » Tibet, Ac., 14 »eq. 

(But Mr. Markham s|:ioils all the original 
■fielling. We may be .sure Bogle did not 
write nor **J(uch Bahar," as Mr. M. 

makes him do.) 

1791.-“The late Mr. George Bougie . . . 
Invelled by way of CDOf-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
dun, and Paridmng, to Chanmanning the 
then residence of the Lama."— ffeaaeff (3rd 
•d.), 801. 

OOOJ A, 8. P. hikza; an earthen- 
wan water-veasel (not long-necked, 


like the eurdAl— see BEBA^. It is a 
word used* at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahominedans 
in N. India]. 

[1611.— “One sack of cusher to make 
cono."— DaMserji, LeUen, i. IM. 

[1871.— “Many parts of India .ire cele- 
brated for their coojahl or gnglets, but 
the finest are brought from Bnssorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
clay." — Riddell, Indian iJamegtic Kronmuy, 
7th od., p. 362.] 

1883. — “They (tree-frog.s) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler."— Ti ibfi on my 
Frontier, 118. 

COOK-ROOM, s. Kitclu'u ; in 
Anglo-Indian e.stabli.slimeiit.s always 
detiiched from the house. 

1758.— “Wo will not in future admit of 
any expenses l)cing defrayed by the (.'om- 
{tany either under the head of cook-roomi, 
gnrden.s, or other expenses w'h.'itever."— The 
Court' t iMter^ March 3, in Long, 130. 

1878. — “ 1 was one day waU’hing an old 
female monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she wa.s giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she hud evidently just 
rctreivod from my cook-TOOm."— in Ihr 
Mufnml, ii. 44. 

OOOLOURNEE, s. Thi.s i.s the 
title of the village accounlanl and 
writer in some of the central and 
Witstern j>arts of India. Malir. hiUcar- 
<un, a)>)>arenl1y from kula, Hribe.’ and 
karam, writer, &c., the •patwdri of N. 
India (.see under CRANNY, CURNUM). 
\KuUi “in the revenue language of the 
rt. apj)ears to be applied e.speeially to 
faniilie.s, or individual heAds of families, 
INiying revenue ” (IKtfwn).] 

c. 1.590. — “. . . in this SooVjah (Bcrar) 
... a chowdry they call iJeiamucJi-; a 
CoMMuiymt with them is Dnffpandek ; a 
Molfiddnn . . . they i^lu Vnln! ; and a 
Fiitirarrt they name Kulkumee."— OVnrf- 
vin's Atfftn Akhrrv, ii. 57; [od. Jarrett, 
ii. 228J. ■ 

[1826.-- “ You potails, coolcunnies, Ac., 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap toler- 
able harvests ." — Pandnmuy Huri, ed. 1873, 
ii. 47.J 

COOLICOY, s. A Malay term, 
properly kulU~kayu, ‘skin- wood,’ e.x- 
plamed in the quotation : 

1784.— “Thecoolitcayoor ooolicoy. . . . 
This is a bark procured from soma parti- 
cular trees. (It is lued for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnagt in 
l^per oaigoes.)’ — ifdrsdsii’s //. of Sumatra, 
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OOOLIN, adj. A class of Br&hmans 
of Ben^l Proper, who make extra- 
ordinary claims to purity of caste and 
exclusiveneas. Beng. icidinas^ from 
Skt. *<'i caste or family/ kulfna^ 
Mieloiiging to a noble family.* They 
are much sought in marriage for the 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
brides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the greatest abusesin Bengali Hinduism, 
[ft'uley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ i. 
146 seqq.'l 

1820.—" Some inferior KoolMnfts marry 
miiny wives ; 1 have heard of t)ersonfl having 
120 ) many have IG or 20, and others 40 and 
50 each. Numbers procure a subniatence by 
thiii.excossive polygamy. . . — IKard, i. 81. 

COOLUNG, OOOLEN, and in W. 
India CULLUM, s. Properl v the 
great grey crane (Griis ciiurea\ ft. kit- 
lang ^id by the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but Jerdon gives Mahr. 
kallarrij and Tel. hdamji^ kolangi^ which 
seem against the Persian origin), [and 
Platts seems to connect it with Skt. Aur- 
ankara^ the Indian crane, Ardea Sibirica 
(Williams)]. Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the I 
less frequented rivers ; and their 
clanmng, trumpet-like call is often 
he^d as they |)ass high overhead at 
night. 

" Illo gruura . . . 

Clamor in aetheriia dis{H)rsua nubibus 
austri." {Liter, iv. 182 sft/.). 

The name, in the form (Joolen^ is often 
misanplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
(Antnropoides virgo^ L.), which is one 
of the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon^ ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last (piotation below). The true Coo- 
lunp, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. This bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, w'as in the 15th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Acets. of L. H. Treasurer of 
Scotland^ i. ccv.). 

1696.— " Peculiarly Bmnd-goene, Coluxn, 
and aSemss. a species of the former. "-'/'Vvrr, 

117. 

c. 1809.— "Large flocks of a crano called 
Kolong, and of an other called Sanis {Anl^n 
A see CTRU8), frequent thi.^ district 

in winter. . . . They come from the north 
in the beginning of the ci>ld seawn, and 
retire when the heats commence. "—BurA- 
anan’s Jlungpoer, in Eastern Indian in* 1^79. 


1813. — " Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green - pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the edition of two stately 
birds, called the Bafiras and colliun,, added 
much to the animated l)eauty nf the 
country.”— F( w6m, Or. Mem. ii. 29 ; [2nd ed, 
i. 331]. 

1883. — "Not being s<j green as I was, 1 
let the tempting herd of antelotie.s pass, but 
the knllnm I cannot resist. They are feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only lie neces- 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge for a 
quarter of a mile or .so. But what will one 
not do with roost knlllim looming in the 
vista of the ftitiire ?*’ — Tribes on wy Frontier. 
p. 162. 

" *** N.B.— I have applied the word 
knllnm, as everybody does, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the knllnm but the KtKmjo.."—lhid. p. 171. 

GOOLT, a. A hired lalsjurer, or 
biirdeu-i^arricr ; and, iu modern days 
e.*q)ecially, a labourer induced to emi- 
grate from India, or from China, to 
!alK)ur in the plantations of Mauritius, 
Ib^union, or tbe West Indies, .some- 
times under circumstaiRe.s, esneeially 
in French colonies, which have orougbt 
the cooly*H condition very near to 
slavery. In Uj>per India tlie term 
has freqiiently a speciHe application 
tbe lover ebiss of lal)onrer who 
carrie.s earth, bricks, &c., &s di.^iu- 
guislied from the skilled workman, 
and even from tbe digger. 

The original f>f the won! appears to 
have Imjcii a nennen gentiky the name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in AVestern 
India, who have long performed such 
olHcei: a.s have been mentioned, and 
wbase sjivagery, tilth, and general 
degradation attracted much attention 
in former times, [see Hamilton^ Diisrr. 
of HindoAian (1820), i. 6091. The 
a]iplic;itio:i of the word would thus 
be analogous to that which has 
rendered the name of a cap- 

ture<l and made a liond.servant, the 
Avord for such a l)ondservant in many 
European tongues. According to Dr. 
H. V. Carter the Kolis ]uoper are a 
true hill-jK'onle, avIuksc e.s|)ecial locality 
lies in the We-sterii Ghats, and in the 
northern extension of that range, be- 
tween 18" and 24° N. lat. They 
exist in large numWrs in Guzerat, 
and in the Koiikan, and in the adjoin- 
ing di.stricts of the Deccan, but not 
I'cyond tliese limits (see Ind. Anti- 
qnarity ii. 154). [But tWy are poasibly 
kinsfolk of the Kols, an important 
Dravidian race in ^ngal and the 
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N.W.P. (see RuUvy T. and C. of Betigalt 
ii. 101 ; Orooke, T. C. of N.W.P. iii. 
204).] In the Bdo Mdld [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 MW.] the Kodiet are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
country of the Null (the Nal, a 
bracki^ lake some 40 ni. 8.W. of 
Ahinedab^d) b^ the goddess Hinglaj. 

Tliough this explanation of the 
general use of the term Oooly is the 
most nrol table, the matter is per^tlcxed 
by other facts which it is difficult to 
trace to the same origin. Thus in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
kuli in common use, signifvinc *hire’ 
or * wages,' which Wilson indeed regards 
as tlie true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
(Grig. InhAb. of BhanttavarMO^ p. 131) 
adopts the same view, and diranting 
the connection of Cooly with Aoli or 
Koly regards the M*ord as equivalent 
to * hired servant' and originating in 
the English Factories on the £. coast.] 
Also in Ixtth Oriental and Osmanli 
Turkish kol is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also k&leh means 
*a male slave, a bondsman ' (Redkoute). 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see also Jaschke's Tibetan 
]Rct.y 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of (koly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tromcal and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

*1548.—“ And for the duty from the Colds 
who fish at the aea-stakee and on the river 
of Bacaira. . . ."—S. Botdko^ TombOf 155. 

*1558.— “8oltan Badur . . . ordered thoae 
pagana 'to be seised, and if they would not 
Dcoome Moon, to be flayed olire, saying 
that was all the black-mail the ColUja should 



*1683.-“ These Collaa . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day."— (7arna, 


*1584.-“! attacked and Uid waste 
neariy fifty villaaos of the Kolis and 
Orassiasr and I buUt forts in seven different 
places to keep these people in chook."— 
7a6aj5fU-4-i4ttarl, in EUioif v. 447. 

*1688.— “ Othen that yet dwell within 
the oountrie called CoUso: which Oollei . * . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . . 
iAnsrkot^Hf eh. xxvii. ; [Hak. SooTT. 18^ 


*1818. — “Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Oooloso; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle."— rsrrv, in 
^rekoi; [ed. 1777, p. 180]. 

* “The people called CollossorQuIUoiS." 
—In PhtcLu, i. 438. 


1880. — “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Conlles. "-AonTs Bit* 
play, tui,, cb. xiii. 

1888.—“ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlen (which are Porten) to cany our 
goods."— w. BnUon, in Hakl. v. 40. 

In this form there was peihaps an in- 
definite suggestion of the €owl-eta£ used in 
carrying hMvy loads. 

1844.—“ In these lands of Damam the 
people who dwell there as His Majesty's 
Vasials are heathem whom they cw 
ColUa, and all the Paartt make great oom- 
pUunts that the owners of the aJuLau do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen ColUa, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen."— AoeofTS {Port. MS.). 


*1859.— “To relate how I got away from 
those Robbers, the irumlHa . , . how we 
became good Friends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick ... 1 must not in- 
sist upon to describe." — Bemder, E.T., p. 
SO ; [ed. Oomtlablt, 91]. 

*e. 1888. — “ Nous ronoontrAmes quantitd 
de Ck>lya, qui sont gens d’une Caste ou tribut 
des OentilSp qui n’ont point dliabitatioa 
arrfitde, mais qui vont de village en village 
et portent avoo euz tou( leur mdnage." — 
Tknenot, v. 21. 

*1873.—“ The Inhabitants of Ramnsgur 
are the Salvages called Cooliea. . . ."— 

181. 

,. “CooUi^ Frasses, and Holencorea, 
are the Dregs of the People." — Ibid. 184. 

1880.—“ ... It is therefore ordered 
forthwith that the drum be beat to call all 
coolioo, carpenters. . . ."— (MIria/ Meoro. 
in Whodtr, 1 . 128. 

* 0 . 1708.— “The Imperial officers . . . sent 
... ten or twelve mtrdetn, with 18,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolia of that oountxy.” — KAdA Kilda, in 
SaiU, vii. 876. 

1711.—“ The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, oarry'd by su or eight 
Coolojs, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day euoh."— Loclyer, 
20 . 

1728.— “CotU's. Bearers of all soils of 
Burdens, gooda Andols (see AMDOB) and 
Palankins. . . . — Kolsaf^ vol. v., ivooMi, 
Ac., 2. 

*1727.-“Gcga ... has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifloauons^ which still defend tiiem 
from t^ Insults at their Nefehboars th» 
Oaa]SM."-A. MomUkm, i; Ul; [ed. 1744^ 
i.14^ 

1766.-“11ie nuuilies of the OsbliM seni. 
to the Ksgrais complain that Mr. Brook 
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han pai^ to tho Head Cooley what money 
those who died there left behind them.' —In 
Louy, M. 

1786.--“. . . the officers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported upon men's 
heads over an extent of upwaras of ^X) 
milesy at the rate of 6/. per month for every 
oooley or porter employed. ”—Cr»7acei‘o/i’« L. 
of Cltvf, i. 243 seq. 

1789.- “ If you should ask a common 
oooly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, tne same as Master, puriar-oatt .” — 
Munm't xVarrative, 29. 

1791.--“. . . deux relais do vigoreux 
eoulia, ou porteurs, de qnatre homroes 
chacnn. . . .’ — /f. de iSV. /Vrrrr, La Chau- 
viiire hidieiine^ 16. 

[1798. — “The Resident hopes all distinc- 
tions twta'ecri tho Cooley and Portuguese 
inhabitants will bo laid aside.*’ — Prod, in 
/xiyww, Afahibar^ iii. 302. ] 

*1813. — “ Oudgerah, a largo jKipuluus 
turn snrrrmndcd by a wall, to protect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of free- 
booters, and rijbbers in this part of India.” — 
Forlt^s, Orinit. Mem. iii. 83 ; [2nd cd. ii. 160 ; 
also sec i. 146j. 

1817. “.These ((.’hincse) emigrants are 
usually employed os coolees or lalsmrers on 
their first arrival (in Java).” - H. of 

Jaaty i. 20.^1. 

•1820. ' “ In tho ]trofe.ssion of thieving 
the Koolees may lie s.*iid to act Con OMure. 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defencc- 
le.ss iKirsitn- in a lane about dusk, would no 
more think of allowing him to pass uii- 
plundered than a Krenchninn would n 
wonum without bowing to her; it may be 
considered a point of honour of tho ca.stc.” — 
Tr. Lit. Sue. Bo. iii. 3J16. 

*1825. — '“'rho head man »if tho village 
said he was a the name of a degene- 

rate race of Raj]KJoU( iii Uuzerat, who 
ftxiin tho low oceupation.s in which they arc 
generally employea have (under the corrupt 
name of Coolie) given a name, probably 
thmugh the medium of the Portuguese, to 
bearers of hurden.s all over India.’— 
ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.— “ Bien que do race diff^rente les 
Coolies et le.s C'hinois sont comixirt^s it 
peu'pr^s <lc wvme." —(piatrffoffeji, Bupport 
»in- /(' Prtt^rtM de V A nthnqMfofjir^ 219. 

1871. — “I have hopes for tho COOlies in 
British ^luiana, but it will be more .sure 
and certain when tlio immigration .system 
is hosed on licttor law.s.” -Jenbiits] Thr 
Coolie. 

1873. — “The appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Paur.cofoto, i.s the Attorney-General fur the 
Colony (Honp Kong) and the resiiundout 
liwoka-Sing w a Coolie or lalnuiror, and 
a native of China.” li^-port of Cose he/orr 
Jml, Com. of Prirp Council. 

,, “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
wrought such wonders with means so mode.si 
ns a levy of CooliM . . . needo<l, we may 


bo sure, only to put to the highest test 
to show how just those wore who had 
marked him out in hU Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol. Heriew, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. — “ A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.” — 
t)vU‘k (Juiann, ch. i. 

^ The word Cooly has ])a.ssed into 
Kngli.sh thieves’ jargon in the sense of 
‘ a .'joldier * (v. Slamj Diet.). 

COOMKEE, adj., used as mh. This 
i.s a fieri vative from P. hivmkj ‘aid,* 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it. speciali.sed in 
different .senses in the extreme We.st 
and Eiist, besides having in Viotli the 
general .sense of ‘auxiliary.’ 

[(a) In the Moghul army the term i.s 
used for auxiliary troops. 

[c. 1690. — “Borne troops are levied occa- 
sionally to strengthen the utt(ninr/i«, and 
they aro called Knmxneky (or auxiliaries). ” — 
Clddtrin.^ Ayeen A l iter y, ed. 1800, i. 188 ; in 
Blorhmann, i. 232, KunuUds. 

[1858.— “Tho great landholders despise 
them (tho ordinary levies) but respect the 
Komukee corjw. . . — Sleeman^ Journey 
thnoujkOodh.i.^.] 

(b) Kumaki, in N. and S. Canara, is 
applied to a defined portion of forest, 
from which the proprietor of the. 
village or e.sUite lia.s the privilege t'f 
supTilying him.self with wood for hoiise- 
huibiing, &e. (except from the re- 
served kinds of wood), with leave.s 
and twigs for n»anure, fodfkr, &e. 
(See COOMR7). [The system is fle- 
.scribed by Sturrocky Man. S. Cananiy i. 
16, 224 .seqg.] 

(c) . Koomkee, in Bengal, is the. 
technical name of tlie female elenhant 
used a.s a deeoy in capturing a male.. 

1807. — When an elephant i.s in a proper 
state to be removed from the KeddaJi, he is 
conducted either by koon^as ('.r. decoy 
females) or by tame males.”— Wiflinmsouy 
Oriental Field Sports, folio cd., p. 30. 

[1873. -“It wa.s an interesting sight U> 
SCO tho captive led in between two 
khoonkiea tiimo elephants.’ —Coo/zr*/-, 
Mislmer JIllls, 88. 

[1882. “ Atiarhed to each elephant 

hunting party there must be a numlier of 
tamo elephants, or Koonkios, to deal w'ith 
tho w'ild elephants when captured.”— 
S^ndersoti, Thirteen IVars, 70.] 
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GOOMBT, s. [Can. human, fi-oiii 
Mahr. kumbari, hill slope of ]) 0 or 
.soil.’] Kumart cultivation is the S. 
Indian (especially in Canara), {^urrock, 
>S. Canara Man. \. 171 api^lintion of 
that system pursued hy liill-people in 
many parts oT India and its frontiers, 
in which a certain tmet of forest is cut 
4 I 0 WI] and Imriit, and the ground 
planted witli crops for one or two 
.seasons, after which a new .site i.s 
.similarly treated. This .sy.steiii luis 
iiiaiiy names in different regions ; in 
the east of Beiipal it it kmnvii as jUinn 
(see JHOOH) , in Burma as toumjyyan; 
[in parts or the N.W.P. dahyo, Skt. 
ilaha, Maiming’; ponam in MalaUir: 
ponacaud in Saleml We find kuniried 
as a qiia8i-Engli.«di participle in a 
document quoted hy uie High ( •oiirt, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883.— “ A'lONoIrt (Coomkee) and Kimiaii 
j^vilegca stand on a very different platform. I 
The former are perfectly reiusomible, and I 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for { 
Kumart privileges, they cannot lie defended j 
lieforo the tribunal of reason n.s licing really 
good for the countr}*, but old custom is old I 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in- 
<lefon8ibre." — A/r. Onmt iJHff'g lUplti to an 
Addrau at Mangah/rr^ \t>th Octohir, 

OOONOOB, ».)>■ A Iiill -stiition in 
the Neilgherries. Kumrur^ ‘Hill- 
I’own.’ [The Matfrus Glnsn, gives (’an. 
Knnntini, Skt. kannn, ‘.small,’ (’.m. 
vru, ‘village.’] 

GOOBO, n.ik A small hill Stale on 
the west of tne table-land of Mysore, 
in which lies the source of the Can very, 
and which was annexed to the Briti.sh 
Government, in con.sequence of cruel 
inisgovernment in 1834. The name is 
a corruption of KOdagu, of which 
Oundert b^s: “perhaps from htdu, 

* steep,’ or lainil kadaga, ‘ we.st.’ ” [For 
various other specufations on the deri- 
vation, see bmperi. Original Inhabit., 162 
ftqq. The Madrat Gum. seems to refer 
it to Skt. krodadaa, ‘hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on hands and feet like a 
lioar.”] Coorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for Kddaga. 

000B8T, 8. H.— from Ar.^kurH 
[which ia for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid} It is the word 


usually employed in Western India 
for *a chair,’* and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
rhaula (see CHOKIO- Kurn is the 
Arabic form, iNirrawed from the 
Aramaic, in W'hich the einjdiatic state 
is kurtgyd. But in Hebrew the word 
pos.se.«)Si\s a more original form with m 
for r» (kisse, the usual woi-d in the 
O. T. for ‘a throne’). The original 
sense aj>i»ear8 to l»e ‘a covered .seat.* 

1781.— “It happened, at this time, that 
the Nnwaub was Rented on his koorsi, or 
choir, in .*1 garden, beneath a banyan tree.” 
—Htsi. of Jlydur Xuil\ 452. 

C008UMBA, s. H. kusvm, kusuni- 
bha. Safflower, q.v. But the name is 
applied in Uajpiitanaand Gii/erat to the 
tincture .>f opium, which is used freely 
by Rajputs and others in thow'. terri- 
tories ; also (accordit^g to Sliake.spcar) 
to an infusion of Bang (q.v.). 

[1823. — “Several of the Raj^xKit Princes 
West of the Chumhul .seldom hold a Durbar 
without prcHonting a mixture of liquid opium, 
or, n.s it i.s termed, ' kusoombah, ' to ul) 
prc.sent. l*he minintcr wa.she.s his hands in 
a vessel placed Vjefore the Itawul, after which 
I .•<ome litjuifl opium is ixiured into the palm 
I of his right hand. Tne first in rink who 
I may be preReiit then npproacho.H and drinks 
the M»>m. of Gfutm! 

I India. 2d ed. ii. 148, note.] 

I 

I COOTUB, THE, n.p. Tlifi /(ulb 
I Mindr, near Delhi, one of the most 
! remarkable of Indian arch iW‘turalanti- 
I quitie.s is commonly .so called by 
j rhircmt^an.s. It forms tlie minaret of 
the (ireat Mo.s«nie, .now long in ruiii.s, 
which Kutb-udain Ilwik founded a.d. 
1191, immediately aft<?r the. capture of 
Delhi, and whicli wa.s Imilt out of the 
materials of numerous Hindu temples, 
as is -Still mnnife.st. Acconling to the 
elal)orate inve-stigation of Gen. A. 
(’iinninghaiii [ArtJt. Rep. i. 189 
the ma^ificent Minar was begun by 
Kiitb-iiddin Iliak alioiit 1200, and com- 
pleted by his successor Shamsuddin 
lyaltimish about 1220. The tower 
lias undergone, in its upper part, 
various restorations. The height a8 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. 'Die 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had reference to the name of its 
founder, but also there may have been 
a reference to.the contemporary Saint, 
Kutb-uddin Ushl, whose tomb is close 
I by ■ and perhaps also to the meaning 
1 01 the name Ku(b-uddln, *The Pde or 
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Axle (>f the Faith/ as appropriate to 
such a structure. 

c. 1330. — Attached to the mijsque (of 
Delhi) ie a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no e<uial in the whole world. It is 
built of rea stone, with about 300 stcM. It 
is not square, but has a great nuoiber of 
angles, is ve^ massive at the base, and very 
lofty, equalling the Pharos of Alexandria.^’ 
— Abnf/eilaj in OiftleMei»tery 190. 

c. 1340. — ** In the northern court of the 
mosque stanrls the minaret (a/-,iMswia*a), 
which is without u parallel in all the countries 
ofisl&ni. . . . itisof surpassing height; the 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and the 
glol>es which decorate it are of pure gold, 
llie ai)crture of the staircase is so vride 
that olephanU can ascend, and a iiorson on 
whom 1 could rely told me that when the 
minaret was u-building, ho saw an elephant 
ascend to the very top with a load of 
stones.’*— 76» JitUuta, iii. 1.51. 

The latter half of the last quotation is 
fiction. 

1663.— ** At two Leagues off the City on 
Agra’s .side, in a place by the M.ihumetau.s 
called Koja Kotitheddiu^^ there is a very 
ancient Edi6cc which hath boon a Temple 
of Idols. . . ." — Hernler, E.T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited the Kt(fh. [Constable in 
his tr. rcails “ Koia Kofnh^fddinf^" by which 
he undcrsUitids f{oft-i-/iuUlt-uddin, the hill 
or eminence of the Saiiit, p. ‘283. J 

182.5.—“ I will only observe that the 
CUttab Minar ... is really the hnest tower 
1 have ever .seen, and must, when its spire 
was complete, have been .still more beauti- 
ful.”-//rAfr, ed. 1814, i. m. 


the reigu of Vassili III., alx>ut the 
middle of the 15th century, but only 
because regularly e8tAl)li.shed .in the 
coinage c. 1536. [See TANOA] 

1390.— (Timour resolved) “to visit tlio 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Mnslahat . . . 
and with that intent pnicooded to T^h- 
kand ... he there distributed as alms ti> 
worthy objects, 10,000 i/i}i4rs kopaki. ...” 
—Shtirlfuddln^ in Extracts by M. (Jhann/hf, 
Mtm. Acad. St. /*., vi. S., tome iii. p. 363, 
also note, p. 135. 

15.3.5. — “ It wa.s on this that the Cirand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
yitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1535, that these now Deny at. should bo 
melted down and new ones struck, at the 
rate of 300 dem/ni, or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
k la grivenka, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to be kept in 
Rotthfes, Kopeks, and fJenffiii."—C}uiiu(oir, 

Aperpi. 

c. 165.5. — “The ]>casion in lieu of pro- 
visiojis Avas, for o\ir l.ord the Patriarch 2.5 
copecks diii\y."~ Tea cfis of the Patriarch 
Macarius^ Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783.— “The. Copeck of Russia, a copper 
coin, in name and a]>parently in value, is 
the same which was current in Tartary 
tiuring the reign of Timur.” — Fm’»ter's 
Journctfy ed. 1808, ii. 332. 

COPPERSMITH, s. Popular uanie 
both in M. {tambayat) aud English of 
the crimson- 1 )imste(l barlwt (Xantho- 
laema f/ir^tm,Lalli;iin). .See the ([nota- 
tion from Jordon. 


COPECK, s. Tliis is a Rn.ssiaii 
coin, iJir of a ruble. The degeneration 
of coin denoininations is often so great 
that we may susj>eet this name 
pre.serve that of the dltuir Kopeki 
often mentioned in the histories of 
Timur and his family. Kopek is in 
Turki, ‘dog,’ and Channoy explains 
the term as e(iiii valent to Abu-hdlb, 

‘ Father of a dog,’ formerly aiiplied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns {Lbtoen- 
ihale^ nearing a lion. There could 
not be Dutch coins in Timur’s time, 
but some other Frank coin 1)ear- 
iiig a lion may have been .so called, 
probably Venetian. A PolLsh coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macarius^ ({noted ItcIow, 
{). 169). Another etymolog)' of kopek 
suggested (in C/Mi«doir, Aiter^i de» 
MonnaUs Rimes) is from Russ, kopid^ 
kopyd^ a pike, many old Russian coins 
representing the I’rince on horseliack 
with a spear. [This is accepted by the 
JV.A'.D.] Kopeks are mentions in 


1862. — “It ha.s .a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like (f>oi-tooi'tooi\ and thi.s it 
goucmlly utters w'hcn seuted f)u the toji of 
some tree, nodding its head at eai;h call, 
first to one side and then to another. . . . 
Thi.s .sound and the motion of its head, ac- 
companying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’ . . Jr/Wwa, ed, 
1877, i. 316. 

1879.— 

"... In the nmngo-.sprays 
The snn-birds rta.shevl ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. ...” 

The Light of A. iia, p. 20. 

1883. — “ For the .s.'itno reason vn/nas seek 
the tope, .^nd the ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
the little green coppersmith hixding ventri- 
Ioi|ui.sticallv ." — Triltes on tn if Frontier, 154. 

COPRAH, s. Tlie dried kernel of 
the coco-nut, niucli usi^d for the ex- 
pression of its oil, aud exi>orted largely 
from the Malabar ]Xjits. The Portu- 
guest* prolwihly took the word from th(^ 
Malayul. kopmra, which is, liowever, 
apparently l>orrowcd from tlie H. 
Ichopnlj of the aime meaning. The 
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lutter is connected by some with 
Jchapfid, * to dry uu/‘ Simkespear 
liowever, more proiMibly, connects 
khoord^ os well as khoprly 'a skull, 
n sliell,’ and khapjxir^ ^a skull/ with 
SSkt. kharpara, having also the mean- 
ing of ‘skull.’ Com|>are with this a 
derivation which we have .suggested 
(s.v.) as ]Kxs.sihle of COCO from old 
Fr. and S]ian. coque^ roro, ‘a shell’; 
and with the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 

1563.--“ And they also dry the.se cocos 
. . . and these .dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormua, and to the 
Balaghat."--<»»oWtf, Cufttni. f. 68 /j. 

1578. — “The kernel of tho.so cocos is I 
dried in the sun, and i.s caUe<l copra. . . ■ ! 
From this same i-o/mi oil is made in presses, j 
as we make it from olives." — Acmta^ 104. 

1584. Chopra, from Cochin utul Mala- > 
bar. . . — ISurret, in I/iiH. ii. 413. 

1598.— “The other Oyle is prest out of 
the dried Cocus, which is called Copra. ..." 

-LinscfuiteH, 101. See also (1602), Canto, 
Doc. I. liv. iv. cap. 8; (1606) Concm, f. 
625; [(1610) Pyranl dt Latul, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 384 (reading kuppara fur ‘ 

(o. 1690) JiumphtHS, Herb. 4 "*5. i. 7. 

1727. — “That tree , (coco-nut) produceth 
. . . Copsra, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernel.s there » a 
very clear Oil exprest." — A, HamiUon, i. 
307 ; [ed. 1744, i. 308]. 

I860. — “The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 puund.s of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
coooa-nut oil.” — TckhkhI, CVy/oa, ii. 531. 

1878.— It appears from Isidy Brassey's 
Vayofft in the •SHtifteum (5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883. — “I supixwo there are but few 
English people outside the tmdo who know 
what copra is; I will therefore explain: —it 
is the white pith of the ripe ctjctia-nut cut 
into strifis and dried in the .sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britiiin) in 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs. in weight ; 
the payment . . . was a thimbleful of 
beads for each prmnd of copra. . . . The nut 
is full of oil, and oil reaching Europe the 
copra is crushed in mills^ and the oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘ olive-oil ' 
is really from the cocoa-nut."— iri(/r«£ 
Powelif iVaiuUriiiffi in a Wild Country, p. 37. 

OOBAIrTBEE, s. Erythrinaindica, 
Lam., 80 called from the rich scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

[1860. There are . . . two or three 
sn^es of the genus Erythritui or Coral 
nao. A small species of Erytkrina, with 
reddish flowera is famous in Buddhist 
mythology ss tne tree around which the 
Devas tuuMO till they are intoxicatod in 


I Sudra*8(flndni’8) heaven." Aituon » Burmak, 
p. 531. — McMahan, KareuM of the Golden 
CktTtanw, p. 11.] 

OOBGOPALI, 8. This is the name 
of a fruit descrilied by Varthema, 
Acosta, and other old writers, tlie 
identity of which 1ms been the subject 
of much conjecture. It i.s in reality 
the Oarcinia indica, Choisy (N. (). 
(j Mttiferar), a tree tif the Concau ami 
(’anara, which beloiig-s to the .same 
genus as the mangosteeii, and iis the 
tree affording tlie gamboge (.see 
CAMBOJA) of commerce. It produces 
.'III .'igreealile, acid, ]»urple fruit, which 
the. Pnitugue.se call hrinduei. From 
the .seeils a fatty oil i.s drawn, known 
;ls koktni hatter. The name in Malavfil. 
is koijnkht, and t.hi.s jiussibly, with the 
ailditioii of pali, ‘acid,’ gave ri.se lo 
the name hcforc us. it is .stated in the 
h'tiglinh Cifclopaedin {Sat. Hist. s.v. 
(iarrinia) that in Travancore the fruit 
i.s called by the natives f/Jutrka pnlli, 
and ill (.’ey Ion (joraka. Fori>e.s Watism’.s 
‘List of Indian Pnxlucl ions’ gives .is 
.symmynis of the (rarnniu ramhoyut 
tree *‘knrktt-pHhnnnram f Tam. ; ^kurhi- 
pnlu',^ Mai. ; and * goraktMjass,* ('eyl. 
[The Madras illoss. calls it Matr. man- 
gostrrn, a .ship term meaning ‘cook- 
room mangosteen’; Can. murginnknliy 
‘twi.Mterl tamarind’; Mai. lu/nampa/i, 
‘stiff Utiiiarind.’J The Cycinptrdia also 
coiitaiii.s .some luteivsting jiartieulars 
regarding the u.se.s in (.’eyloii of the 
yoraka. But tlii.s Ceylon tree is a 
different specie.s(f/. Uambuyiu, Desrous). 
Notwithstanding its name it doe.s not 
produce gamboge ; its gum being in- 
soluble ill water. A figure of (J. 
iiuiiai is given in Jieddomds Flora 
Sylvntica, ni. lx.xxv. [A full account 
of Kokam hntter will be found in Watty 
Econ. Diet. iii. 467 seqq.^ 

1510. — “ Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grains, or 
birdcherries, are found inside. , The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the- height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner. This fruit is called Coroopil ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine.”— (transl. 
modiBed from), Hak. Soc. 167. 

1578.— “Carea|rali is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in site and as- 
pect like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . . AcosCo, Tradado, 
867. 

(This author gives a tolsiaUe out of the 
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fruit ; itharu !■ uu inferior plato in Debry, 
{y. No. zyii.). 

1672.— “The plant Gaitnmili ie peeuKer 
to Malabar. . . . The ripe fruit ie used at 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in l^e sun, and is then usm all 
the year round to mix in dishea along wiUi 
tamarind, haring an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very Sjgreeable 
and refreshing oaour. The form is nearly 
round, of the rise of an apple,, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitJet attached to the extremity, which is 
perfectly round,'* Ac., &c. — /*. 

J/oria, 

COBOE, OOOBOE, &c., s. A 
mercantile term for ‘a score.* The 
vonl is in use among the trading Aral)s 
and others, as well as in India. It is 
e}>tabli.shed in Portuguese use a^ 
parently, but the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is expressly asserted in some 
Portuguese Dictionaries {e.g. Laeerda\ 
Lisbon, 1871). Kbrt is u^ exactly 
in the same way hv natives all over 
Upper India. Indeed, the vulgar 
tliere in numeration habitually .say do 
koHf fin kor% for 40, 60, and so forth. 
Tlie first of our quotations shows the 
word in a form very closely allied to this, 
and e^laining the transition. Wilson 
gives Telugu Mwrjam^ “a l>ale or lot of 
20 pieces, commonly called a corge” 
fThe Madreut GUm. gives Can. jfeorji, Tel. 
fJunjam^ as meaning either a niciisure 
of capacity, alxiut 44 inaunds, or a 
Hladras town cloth measure of 20 
pieces.] But, unless a root can l)e 
traced, this may easily be a corruption 
of tlie trade-word. Littrc explains 
rorge or courge as “ Paaue.t de toile de 
coton dea Indea”; ana Marcel Devic 
.siiys : “ C’est vraiseiiiblablement I’Arabe 
kJiordj ” — which means a saddlebag, 
a portmanteau. Both the definition 
ana the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of corge^ whicli is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless by accident. 

1610.— “If they be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By It curia is understood twenty.”— I'ar- 

IhrmOf 170. 

1525.— “A ooiji doa quotonyns gmndes 
vale (260) tamgas."— ZrcmCMliNpe, d€U Coumu 
da India, 48. 

1664.— “The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each koeja of these 
. . . they gave a baMar of mooe . . . and 
MTtn bakan of the nut."— CbsCuaAadii, ri. 8» 


[1606-6.— “ Note the cody or ongt is n 
bondell or set noinber of 20 pieces.”— 

Kwjd, Fird Letter Boot, 80.] 

1612. — “White callicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Gorge (a Cwgo beiiig 
twentie pieces), a gr'at quantitie."— Cicu./.. 
Saris, in PHrehae, i. 347. 

1612-13.— “They returning brought doune 
the Muatraes of everie sort, and the tirices 
demanded for them pdr Gorge.”— 
in Pn^rhas, i. 299. 

1615.- 

“ 6 pec. whit bafhut of 16 and 17 Ra....eorg. 

A 1^1 -m ^ 


6 pec. blew byraiM, of 15 Rs corg. 

6 pec. red sela», of 12 Ra corg.” 

Cockls Diary, i. 75. 

1622.— Adam Denton . . . admits that 


he made “90 eorgo of Pintadoes”in their 
house at Patani, but not at their chaige. — 
Saiiubury, iii. 42. 

1W4.— “To the Friars of St. Fnincis for 
their regular yearly allovrance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
girasot, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
»ero (qu. .wiw, ‘tallow,^ ‘grease,’ /) ^ candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunda of butter, 4 
eoxjai of cotton stuffs, and for 

distiensary medicines (niesinAns rf** bot/ira)." 
—Bocarro, MS. f. 217. 

c. 1G70.— “The (Ikitn . . . which arc made 
at Labor . . . ore sold by Gorges, every 
(Jorge consisting of twenty pieces. , , — 

Tarernier, On the Commoduies of the iJorntut. 

Mogul, Ac., B.T. p. & ; [cd. Balt, 

1747.— “Another Sett of Madrasa Painters 
. . . being examined regarding what (roods 
were Ketuaining in their hands u}iou the 
Ix>s.s of Madraas, they acknowledge to have 
hud 15 Gorge of Chinta then under their 
Performance, and which they acquaint ua 
is all safe . . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Oolours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Paatas for the Purchase 
of more. . . .'*—Con»tni. Fvrt St. Darid, 
Aug. 13. MS. Reeord* in India Otfice. 

c. ITbO. -“At Madras ... 1 gorge is 22 
pieces.” — twroKf, i. 284. 

„ “ No washerman to demand for 1 

oor^ of pieces more than 7 pun of cowries.” 
—In Ijong, 239. 

1784.— In a Calcutta Lotteiy-list of prices 
wc find “55 coige of Pearls."— In Setou- 
Karr, i. 3^3. 

[c. 1809.—“ To one koxj or 20 piece.s of 
Tinzebs ... 50 rs ." — Buchanan Hamilton, 
Kfixtrrn India, i. 398.] 

1810.—“ 1 recollect al»ut 29 yairs Iwick, 
when marching from Borham|K>re to Gawn- 
pore with a detachment of Euru))ean recruits, 
seeing several oougee (of sheep) bought for 
their use, at 3 and 3^ rupees ! at the latter 
rate 6 sheep were purchased for a ruuee . . . 
five pence each."— IPiV/mwMws, V. M. i. 293. 

1813.—“ Gorgo is 22 at Judda.”— Jlft/AarM, 

1.98. 
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GOBlNaA,n.p. Koringa; proliablv 
ii corruption of Kalinga [see KLINOJ. 
[The Miidraa Glofa. pves the Tel. 
korangi, * siiiall carciainoin.4.’] The 
name of a seaport in Godaivari Dist. 
oil the northern side of the Delta. 
[“The only place l>et\veen Calcutta 
and Triiicomalee where large vessels 
used to Ixi docked.” — Morris^ Godavery 
Man.^ p. 40.] 

COBLE, s. Singh, kdrale^ a di.strict. 

1726.— “A Conud is an overseer of a 
Corle or District. . . .” — Va/entijn^ Nawfx 
of Xat iff Offii'*’!’* in the V ilhigfs of Ceylon^ 1. 

GOBNAC, s. Thi.s word is u.sed, 
liy Fi*ench M-riters e.spccially, as an 
Indian word, and a.s the equivalent 
of Mahout (q.v ), or driver of the 
elephant. Little (letines : “ A'oia q%Con 
(tonne duns les hides uu rmidtccUur d*un 
eUpluint” &(•., &c., adding: “Ktyni. 
Sanskrit hirnikin,, elrplutnt” “Dans 
les Indes" is hajipily vacue, and the 
etymology worthless. Bliiteau gives 
CornAca, hut no etymology. In 
Singhalese Kuravxt *- ‘ Elejihant Stud.* 
(It IS not in theSinghale.se Diet., hut it 
is in the olticial GlMsary of Terms^ &c.), 
and our friend Dr. Rust suggests 
Kurawa-ndyaka^ ‘Chief of the Niir- 
nw«’ as a jiroliahle origin. This is 
confirmed hy the form Coumakea in 
Valentijn, and bv another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Klephant Stable at Matura, viz. Oagi- 
nairke (iVaniM, &c., p. 11), x.e. (Jajt- 
tUfyaka^ from tVajn, ‘ an elephant.’ [The 
N.E.D. reinarks that some authorities 
give for the first j>art of the word Skt. 
knri, ‘elephant.’] 

1672.— “There w a certain reason of the 
year when the old elephant diachan;c.s an 
oil at the two rides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their carnac or 
driver .” — BatdaeuSy Germ. ed. 422. (See 
MUST.) 

1685.— “0 comaca »1 estava de bai.\o 
delle tinha hum laco que metia em hOa das 
mslos no bravo.”— f. 496. 

1712.— “The aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Oaspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he aaw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, odor- 
ing the mfwt Holy Sacrament at the Sh 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the prooearion of 
CorpuM Domini^ because of the calm 
weather. 1 doubt not that the Coniacas of 
these animals had taught them to porf<Nin 
these aeti of apparent adoration. But* at 


the same time there appears to be Religion 
and Piety innate in tne Elephant.”* — In 
Wnteau, s.v. Klephantf. 

1726. —“ After that (at Mongeer) one 
goes over a great walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elephant wiUi a 
Camak on it.” — VaUntijn^ v. l67. 

„ “ Cournakeas, who stalile the new* 

caught elephants, and tend them.” — Vaim- 
tijiif Naum, &c., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. — “ A.S ho was one Morning flying to 
the River to l>o washed, with his Can)ack 
or Ridur on his Back, he chaiiccfl to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s Window."— 
A. i/a wilton, ii. 110; [od. 1744, ii. 109]. 
This is tho only instance of English use 
that we know (except Mr. Carl Bock’s ; and 
he is not an EnglLshman, though his book \9 
in English). It is the famous story of the 
Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

[1831. — “With the same judgment an 
elephant will task his strength, without 
human direction. * I have seen,’ says 
M. D’OKsonville, ‘tvro occupied in lieating 
down a wall which their coznaca (keopem) 
had desired them to do. . . .’ ” — Library uf 
EnteTtainiug Kmuftftlgf, (Quadruped*, ii. 157. 1 

1884. — “The canac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.”— C. Boil\ 
Tempifi and Klfphant$, p. 22. 

GOBOMANDEL, n.p. A name 
which has liecn long aimlied by Euro- 
peans to the Northern Tamil Country, 
or (more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere nortliward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. 
It corresj^nds pretty nearly to the 
Maahar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 
hoinmcdan writers of his a^, though 
that is defined more accurat^y as from 
C. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful has liecii 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Kunl-mandala, the 
Realm of the Kurus (Trans. R. As. 
Soc. iii. 157). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dravidian (/rammar, 
suggested that European traders might 
liave taken this familiar name from 
that of Karumiiiml (‘ black sand ’X the 
name of a small vilWe on the coast 
north of Madra.s, whiim is habitually 
pronounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. [The 
same suggestion was marie earlier (see* 
miks. Hist. Sketches, ed. 1869, i. 5, 


• “Thii elcpliant ii a very plou« animal”— a 
Oarman friftnd once obeerved in India, mialiid by 
the double MiiHe of hla vernacular fromm (* harm- 
leal, tame* aa well ai ' ploui or Innocent’)! 
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note)].) The learned author, in his 
second edition, has given up this sug- 
gestidn, and has accepted that to whi^ 
we adhere. But Mr. C. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugii scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to assert : “ The earliest Portu- 
guese sailois pronounced this Ccro- 
mandelf and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus ” a passage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a 
M’riter in the. Ind. Antiquary (i. 380) 
speaks of this supposed origin of the 
name as “pretty generally accepted,” 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanatiou of how it wus propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupt ea form of the name, and the 
.same remark would apply to Kkara- 
maydalim^ the ‘hot country,’ which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Tclugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately .*is (hola {i.e. Chola) 
mandalnm^ hut his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Cholam (or 
^HWdri — Sorghum vulgare^ Pers.) is 
eiToneou.s. An absurd etymology is 
given l>y Teixeira {Relaciou de HarmuZy 
28; 1610). He writes; ^^Choromddel 
or Choro Badel, i.e. Rice Fort, because 
of the great export of rice from thence.” 
He apparently compounds H. c/muf, 
f/n/Mvi!, ‘cooked rice’(!) and bandel, 
i.e. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour.’ This is 
a very g(K)d t) pti of the way etymologies 
are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated. 

The name i.s in fact Chdramandala, 
the Realm of Chora; tins being the 
Tamil form of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kiug.s who reigned at 
Tanjore. ’rin.s correct explanation of 
the name was, aliea<ly given by 
D’Anville (.si^e Krlnin'is^fmenHy p. 117), 
and by W. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
by Ritter, quoting him in 1836 
{Krdktnide^ vi. 296); by the late M. 
Reinaud in 1845 {HeXatioiiy &c., i. 
Ixxxvi.) ; and by Sir Walter Elliot 
ill 1869 {J. Ethnol. Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Gholamandalam or SolamancUdam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century), and in an in- 
scription of A.D. llOl at a temple dedi- 

• J.It.A.S., K.S. V. 148. He had Raid the same 
in earlier writings, and wasanparently the original 
author of thla auggeatioii. lUut aee above. 1 

. R 


Gated to Var&hasvami near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have other ignite analo- 
gous names in early insenptions, e.g. 
IlamnnMam (Ceylon), Cheramandalafn^ 
TondaimatjAalamy &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil 
people .and of their royal dynasty 
apjiears as Choda in one of Asoka’a 
inscriptions, and in the Telugu inscrip- 
tions of the Chalukya dynasty. Nor 
can we. doubt that the same name is 
represented by ^G>pa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’A^icaroO (ArcotX idp-rak 
who reigned at “OpBovpa (Wariur), 
and the XQpai popASet who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soliy as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 20), showing that Chola in 
sonic form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in Ccylon.t And 
although the Choromandel of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers i.s, as pro- 
nounced in their langiuige, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Valentijn(l726) calls the 
country SjoUiy and defines it as extend- 
ing from Negapatam to Orissa, saying 
that it derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that mandalam 
is ‘ kinjpiom.’ t So that this respectable 
wTiter had already distinctly indicated 
the true etymology of Coromandel. 

Some old documents in Valentijn 
.speak of tlic ‘old city of Coromandel.’ 
It is not absolutely clear what place 
was so called (probably liy the Arabs 
ill their fashion of calling a chief town 
by tlie name of tlie country), hut the 
indication.s p(»int almost certainly to 
Nega}mUin.§ 

The oldest Phiropean mention of the 
name is, wc believe, in the Hoteiro de 
Vasco da Ganuiy where it appears as 
Cbomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronym»» da Sto. 
Stefaiio is, however, ])erhaps earlier 
.still, and he curiously enough mves 
the name in exactly the modern form 
“Coromandel,” though perhaps his C 


" Hc« Up. Cftldwell s Comp. Gram., 18, 95, fte. 
t See 7'rnnrnf. i. 895. 

; "This coRKt bears cominonly the corrupted 
iiRmn of Cfcnroinandel,aiidisiiow called only tbue; 
but the right name ih Sjola-matuialam, after 
a certain kingdom of that name, and mandmaim, 
' a kinK«lom,‘ one that used in the old times to be 
an independent and mighty empire."— f'o/. v. S, 

I e.g. l()75.—" Hence the country . . . has be- 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were 
induced to build a town on the site of the old 
(lentoo (Jentiefte) city Ckiormandf Ian."— Report 
on the Dutch Conquests in Ceylon and a Ii»clia, 
by Jinkloo/ Van Coens in VaUntifn, v. (Ceylon) 284. 
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had originally a cediUa {Ramutio^ i. f. 
3450.). These instances suffice to show 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com- 
uanions knew the east coast only by 
Hearsay, and no doubt derived their 
infonnation chiefly from Maliommedan 
traders, through* their “Moorish** 
interpreter. That the name was in 
familiar Maliommedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson's 
Translation of the T6kfitt-ul-Mnjdhidln^ 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortres.«es “ at Meelanoor (i.e, 
Maitapur or iiaii Tome) and Naga- 
]iatani, and other (xirts of Solmund^” 
showing that the name was used by 
them just as we use it (p. 153). Again 
. 154) this writer says that the 
ahommedaus of Malabar were cut 
off from extra-Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ])orts of Guzerat, the 
Concaii, Solmondul^ and the cuuntrie.s 
about Kaeel.” At jiage 160 of the 
same work we have mention of “Ooro- 
ntuidal and other ])arts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Oiomiaildel, i.e. Chornwndel^ but 
which Eden in his translation (1577, 
M'hich probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Oyromandel (f. 3965). 
[Albuquenpie in his Cariaa (see p. 135 
tor a letter of 1513) has Ohoromandall 
posnm.] Barbosa has in the Portu- 
gese edition of the Lisbon Academy, 
CQianuiiaildal ; in the Siam. MS. 
translated by l^rd Stanley of Alderley, 
Gholmendel and Chohnender. D’Allio- 
uuerque’s CbmmentanVs (1557X Mender, 
nnto (c. 1550) and Barros (1553) have 
Ohoromaadel, and Garcia De Orta 
(15^) OhanmandeL The ambiguity 
of the diy soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Coromandel^ whicn we find in rarkes’s 
Mendoxa (1589), and Ooroman^U, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheaa (1582). Cesare 
Federici has in the Italian (1587) 
Ohiaimmandel (proliably pronounced 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Ooroanaiidel. 
This form thenceforward generally pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
ezerationa A Madras document of 
167S in Wheeler has OonDandalL and 
so have the early Bengal recoros in 
the India Office ; Damper (1689) has 


Ooromondel (i. 509) ; Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Oomiaadel”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Ohormondel (i. 349) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 351 ; and a paper of about 
1759, published by Dalryniple, has 
“ Ohoromaadel Coast *’ (On^t. Report 
i. 120-121). The poet Thomson has 
Ooimandel: 

“all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor- 
geous Ind 

Fallon CormtinHefs Coast or Malabar." 

SHwmer, 

The Portuguese appear to have 
■ adhered in the main to the correcter 
form Choromandol ; e.g. Archivio Pori. 
Oriental^ fa.se. 3, p. 4^, and paeeini. 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at TrampielAar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has : 
“ na costa dos Malabaros (|ue se cliania 
OonnandeL** Bernier has “ la cote de 
Koromandel *’ (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it is written Ckorti- 
mandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which is substantially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the 
Service of the Rt. Honble. £. 1. 
Company in Fort St. George and other 
places on the Coast of Choromandall,” 
preserved in the Indian Office, that 
spelling continues down to 1778. In 
that year it is changed to Goromaadel. 
In the French tran.slation of Ibii 
Batuta (iv. 1 42) we Hnd Coromandel^ but 
this is only tlie perverse and mislead- 
iiiff manner of Frenchmen, who make 
Julius Cae.sar cross from “France** to 
“England.** The word is Ma*bar in 
the original. (^Albotmenpie {Comm. 
Hak. Soc. i. 41) si>eaKs of a violent 
.squall under the name of vam de Coro- 
mandel.^ 

COBPOBAL FOBBES, s. A 

.soldier*8 grimly jesting name for 
Cholera Morbue. 

1829.— “We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment is sickly, and a great quantity ore 
in nospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who oomes there.’’— In SUup'e 
Memoire, ii. 218, 

OOBBAI.,8. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elepKamts, corresponding to the 
of MUflal. The word is Sp. corral^ *a 
court,* oc., Port ewrroL *a cattle-pen, 
a paddock.* The Americana have the 
same word, direct from the Spaniah, 
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in coi4mon use fur a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb ‘ to corral^ i.«. 
to enclose in a i)eii, to pen. The word 
knud applied to native camps, and 
villages at the Cape of Qixid Hope 
appears to be the same word intro- 
duced there by the Dutch. Tlie word 
corral is explained by Bluteaii : ** A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round it and no roof, in 
which respect it diflers from Corte^ 
which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
especially in churches for septum 
n^lium feminarum^ a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. — “ When morning came, and 1 rose 
And hod heard mass, 1 proclaimed a council 
to lie held in the open space (corral) between 
my house and that of Montamgon." — 
Chniii. of JaiHfs «/ AittguK^ tr. bv Forter^ 
i. 65. 

1404.—“ And this moaque and these 
chapels were very rich, and very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles {fizHifjnt ) ; and within there was a great 
corral, with trees and tanks of water." — 
Cfiirijfij § cv. Comp. 123. 

1672. — “About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with Coraals ** {VonU^n^ but 
sing. Cor(uU).~BaiHiUit:t, 168. 

I860.— In Emerson Tonnent’s 
Bk. VIII. ch. iv. the corral is fully de- 
scribed. 

1880. — “ A few hundred {xiunds expended 
in howieH, and the erection of corallt in the 
neighbourhood of a permanent stream will 
fonn a basis of operations." (In Colorado.) 
— Furtnighthj liev.^ Jan., 125. 

CORUNDUM, s. Tliis is dcscrilied 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including the grey and cfarker 
roloiirwl opaque crystallised spi'.ciiiiens. 
The wura appears to be Indian. 
iShake-spear gives Hind, kurnmj^ Daklt. 
knrnnd. Littre attributes the origin 
t4i Skt. knrmnfiday wliich Williams 
gives iis the name of several plants, 
but also as ‘a ruby,* In Telucu we 
have kuruvindanij and in Tamil Kunm- 
flam for the siib.staiice in present 
iiuestion ; the last is probably the 
direct origin of the term. 

c. 1666.—'* Cet emori blanc se truuve par 
pierres dans un lieu porticulier du Koiaume, 
et s'apelle Corind on langue Telengui." — 
ThevTHUt V. 207. 

CM)BMIN, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
liave been near Baifeiil, if not identical 


with it. Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on the subjecti 
but Prof. Forchhammer of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
liorne by Bassein, viz. Kutima or Kuau^ 
nianagara^ a city founded about the 
1)eginning of the 5th century. Kutima- 
mandalu was the western province 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
os Pegu. The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Kutuma into Ktumein and 
Kothein, and Alompra after his con- 
quest of Pegu in the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to BcUhtin. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Forchliainmer (see Noiet on Early Hitt, 
and Geog. of Br. BurmOj No. 2, p. 12) ; 
though familiar and constant use of 
the word Permit ni^ which appears to 
be a form of Bowetn, in the English 
writings of 1750-60, published by 
Dalrymple (Or. Rtpertary^ pamm\ 
seems nardly consistent with this 
statement of the origin of Bateein. 
[Col. Teimile {Ind. Ant. xxii. 19 teqg.; 
J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 885) disputes tlie 
aliove explanation. According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompra is false history ; the change 
from initial p to A; is not isolated, and 
the word Batsein itself does not date 
beyond 1780.] 

The last publication in which Cotmin 
appears is the “ Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Iralmtty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wooa of the Bengal 
Engineers, wliich accompanies Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
l»oth Com-in., and Persaim or Bastein^ 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was proliably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c. 1165.— “Two ships arrived at the har- 
bour Knsiima in Aromana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
Sapattoto, over which Kurttipuranpi was 
governor."— Bengal, vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1516.— “ Anrique Leme set sail right well 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pen merchants, which he 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, uid 
eo make a great pro6t. But on reaching 
the coast he ooula not make the port c» 
Martaban, and had to make the mouth of 
the River of Pegu. . . . Twenty leagues 
from the bar there is another city omled 
will, in which merchants bay and ssU 
a^ do business. . . "—Correa, ii. 474. 
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1646.—'*. . ..and 17 mraons only out of 
8S who were on board, Deins aaved in tha 
boat, made their way for 6 uys along the 
ooait; intending to nut into the riTer of 
in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (t.e. Oca) in the king's 
lacker ship. . . M. Pinto, ch. ezlvii. 

1664.— “Coonym . . . the currency is the 
same in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport bv which one goes to 
Peguu."- i4. Eunet, 38. 

1666.— "In a few days they put into 
Comd, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they (^re out the news, and then all the 
Thlapoins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there." — Couio, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 1570.— "They go' it ^ the riuer in 
foore daies . . . with the flood, to a City 
called .* . . whither the Customer 

of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of enery man. . . . Nowe from Coimiii to 
the citie Pegu ... it is all plaine and a 
goodly Country, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your voyage." — Ccrmr FretUrik*, in 
IfakL II. 366-7. 

1686. — "So the 6th October we came to 
the territory of which, from side to 

side is full of woods, frequent^ parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.”— (7. Balbi, f. 94. 

1687. —" We entered the barre of NM^aif, 
which is a braue barre, and hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Coomin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the bouses are all high built, set vpon great 
high posies . . . for fearo of the Tygers, 
which be very many.”— if. Fitch, in Hatt. 
ii. 390. 

1613.— "The Portuguese proceeded with- 
out putting down their amis to attack the 
Banna DeU’s (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to fleo to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Coimim 
(a place adjoining Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.” — Bocarro, 

132. 

008PETIB, n.p. This is a name 
which used CTeativ to perplex us on 
the 16th ana 17th century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
(iangea Delta. Considering how the 
geomphical names of different ages 
ana different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kaawhrvpot of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
fur afield ! The difficulty was solvea 
by the sagacity of the deeply- lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has pointed out 


U. Ai, Soe. Btng., xlii. pt i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of WWtt. * ijord of ^rahants,’ 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Orissa. The title Oajpati was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no C/uunravartti, or Universal Mo- 
narch (see CHUCKEBBUTTF). Gajavaii 
rules the South ; Asvapati (Lord of 
Horses) the North ; Chhatrap^i (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West ; NarajMii 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
these titles were variously appropriate 
(see Lassen, ii. 27 stq.). And Akbar, 
as will be seen below, adopted these 
names, with others of his own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of curds. 
There is a Raja Gajpatx, a chief Za- 
miudar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Elliot, v. 399 and pasnm, 
vi. 55, &c.) who is of course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

c. 7(X) (?). — " In times when there was no 
Chakravartti King . . . Chen-pu {Samba - 
dvi))a) was dividea among four lords. The 
southern was the liord of Elephants (Qaja- 
pati), Ac. . . Intrixl. to Suyu-ki (in 
PiUrins Bonddh.), ii. Ixxv. 

1553.— "On the other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis {os Bengali^) hold the Kingdom of 
Cocpe^, whose plains at the time of the 
risings of the Ganges are flooded after the 
fashion of (hose of the River Nile." — Barros, 
Dec. IV. ix. cap. I. 

This and the next posaage compared show 
that Barros wus not aware that Uospelir and 
Oajpati were the same. 

,, "Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gcn- 
toos and Moors of those jiarts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift : to Hon- 
gala infantry numbcrIos.<t ; tr> the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; Ui that of Bisnaga men 
mrjst skilful in the use of swonl and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Duly multitudes of cities 
and towns; and hi Goii a vast number of 
horses. And .so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, viz. : 
Espaty, Oupaty, Noroiiat^ Buu(iaty, and 
Coapaty."- -Aanox, ibid. [Those titles ap- 
pear to bo Asiupati, " Ixird of Horses^; 
Oajapatl ; EarajMlu " Lord of Mon ” ; 
BhUpati, "Lord of Earth"; Gopati, "Lord 
of OatUe."] 


c. 1590.--" His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards.^ 1st. Ash- 
irapati, the lord of horses. The highest cord 
reprosonta a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of DihU. . . . 2nd. Oajpati, the 
King whoso }K)wer lies in the number of his 
elephants, ns the ruler of Orisah. . . . 3rd. 
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Narpaf^ a King whose power lies in hie in* 
fantiy. u ie the oeee with the rulers of 
BijAptfr," Ac.— i. 306. 

o. 1500.— “Orissa oontains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forte, subject to the 
command of QnJepattY."— riyeea (by Olad- 
iria), ed. 1^, ii. 11 ; (m. JamU^ li. 126]. 

1763. — “ Herodote fait aussi mention 
d’une rille de Catpatyrui situtfe vers le 
haut du fleuve Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cm oorrespondre k une denomination qui 
existe dans la Odographie moderae, sans 
altdration merqude, savoir Coipotlr. Ia 
notion qu’on a de Coepetir se tire da 
iniistorien Portugais Jean de Barros . . . 
la situation n’est plus celle qui convient k 
Ca»paiyruB.*'—iyAnviUe^ 4 se^. 

0088 , 8. The most luual popular I 
measure of distance in India, but like 
the miU in Euro|ie, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up I 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different localities. 

The Skt. word is krota^ wliich also 
is a measure of distance, but originally 
simiified * a call,’ hence the distance at 
which a man’s call can be heard.* 

In the Pali vocabulary called Ahhid- 
hdnappadintiedLf which is of the 12th 
century, tne word appears in the form 
kou; and nearly this, koa, is the ordi- 
nary Hindi. Kuroh is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. These latter (English) 
often write course. It is a notable 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 

f ell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
istance by kioaaea (a word which, 
considerine the Russian way of writ- 
ing Turkiui and Persian words, must 
be identical with ko»). With them 
this measure is “ indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.” 
Kiosa isaeto about 5 ve?^ or ll miles, 
in hilly or mar^y country, but on 
plain mund to 7 iwrjfs, or 2^ mile8.t 
^e Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
koi may not have come with the Mon- 


* “ It is characteristic of this ngion (central 
foreste of (3eylon) that in traversing the forest 
they calculate their march, not by the sy^ w by 
m*iasureo of distance, but by souiida Thus a 
* dog's cry ' indicates a qiMiter of a mile ; a ' ooePs 
crow,' BomethinK more ; and a ' ken ' implies the 
space over which a man can be heard when shout- 
ing that particular monosyllable st the pitch of 
his voiccb — rcHNeaf’s il. 581 In 8. Csnara 

also to this day such expresMloiis so “s. horn's 
Mow," ** s man's call," are used in the eetlmatlon 
ordlstanoea. (8ae under GOW.] 
f U Nont de fa SibMt, i. SI 


gols into India, and modified the 
previous kroaaf But this is met by 
the existence of the word kot in Pali, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement cr 
estimation, 4 krohs went to the yojai^ 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances ill the route of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the yqjana of his 
^ was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 7^ or 8, Fergus- 
son 6 ; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient ko» would be 1| 
miles. 

The ko8 as laid down in the Ain Fed. 
Jarreti, iii. 414] was of 5(XX) gaz [see 
GUDOE]. The official decision of the 
British Government has assigned the 
length of Akl)ar’s Ildhi pas as 33 inches, 
and this would make Akbaria ko$^ 
2 m. 4 f . 183^ yards. Actual measure- 
ment of road mstances between 5 pair 
of Akbar’s koa-mitidny* near Delhi, ^ve 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as you 
approach tlie N.W. In the upper part 
of the Doab, it i^ with fair accuracy, 
miles. In Bundelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. (Camegy\ or, according 
to Beamea, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
is 2^ m., and in Mysore the SuUdnl 
ko$ IS about 4 m.] Inference may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Prinaep^a Euaya, li. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Beames’s ed. of Elliot’s Gloaaary 
{**The Eaeea of the N.-W. Provineea” 
ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of the country 
there are two kinds of kos^ a pakkd and 
a kachchd koa^ a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world [see 
PUCKA]. 


c. 500.— “ ApavyOftkforlesgue— aaeOOW) 
is two krosas."— rimamkosAo, ii. 2, 18. 


c. 600.— “The descendant of Kukulstba 
(t.e. Rkma) havit^gone half a kroia. . . 
RaghutamaAf xiii. 79. 

c. 1340.— “As for the mile it is called 
a.mr>n g the Indians al-Knrfik ." — Hffa Boiutaf 
iii. w. 

„ “ The Saltan gave orders to asdgn 

me a certain number of villageo. . ■ . 


• . that Royal Alley of Trees plenty to 

he commend of Jekan-Ovira, and continued m 
he same order for 160 leaguee, with little 
Mr Turrets erected every half leagua — Bimisr, 
E.T. 91 ; (ed. CoiuUMe, 284]. 
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Hmv w«r« at a distanoa of 18 KuIUmi frotn 
JNhfi."— /6a B^tUa, 888. 

c. 1470.—** The Sultan aont tan viiian to ! 
anoonntar him at a diatanoa of tan Kttn (a j 
6or ia aqoal to 10 Tania). . . .**— dlh. Jvt- 
Klia, 96| in Imdia in Uu XVtk Cmi. 

,, **From ChiTil to Joonaar it ia 
20 man ; from Joonaar to Badar 40 ; from 
Badar to Kukuighar, 9 Ken: from Badar 
to Kolnbargy 9.” — Ibid, p. 12. 

1528.-**! diraotad ChikraAk Bag, by a 
writing undar the royal hand and aaal, to 
maaaora tha diatanoa from Agra to KAbul ; 
that at arary nina koe ha should raise a 
minir or torra^ twalva gez in height, on 
tha top of which ha was to construct a 
parilion. . . 893. 

1587.—*'. . . that tha King of Portunl 
ahould hold for himaalf and all his da* 
■oandanta, from this day fmih for ^a, 
tha Port of tha City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
larat) with all its priTilagas, raTonues, and 
jarisaiction, with 2^ ceneaee round about. 

. . ." — Trmtf in S, BotethOf ToimbOf 225. 

0 . 1650.— "Being all unmanned by their 
lore of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Boi by tha close of day, than scanning land 
and water they halt^."— ifdaidyaHa of 
TM Ddt, by &roi 0 Sf, 1878, p. 119. 


[1604. — '* At the rata of four east (CooM) 
tha league by the calculation of the Moors.*' 
— Cbato. Dec. XII., Bk. I. cap. 4.j 
1616.— "The three and twantiaih ar* 
rirad at Adsmaara, 219 ConnM from firam- 
poore, 418 English miles, tha ConnM being 
longer than towards tha Sea."— iSir T, iioe, 
ill PkrtAof, i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 106]. 


" "The length of these forenamed 
Prorinces is North-west to South-East, at 
^a least 1000 CeariM, aran Indian Gonne 
“ *’ * miles.”— TVrry, in PatThas^ 


Mi^^wo English 


1628.— "Tha distance by road to the said 
city they called seven eoa, or ooiH, which is 
all one; and every cot or rord is half a 
firttng or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little lass than two Italian 
riSngli^] miles.”— /\ datla Va/f^, ii. 504 ; 
[h 2. 8oc.i. 23]. 

1648.—". . . which two Com are equiva- 
lent to a Dutch mile.”— Vtes Ts-Zst, Om, 
Betdarijv. 2. 

1666.-!*. . . una OOUa qui eat la mo« 
sura das Indes pour I’espace des lieux, cat 
environ d’une dami-lieue.”— TAeiyif/tr, v. 
12 . 


0088ACK, A. It ia most nrolialde 
thiit this RuMian term for tlie mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come originally from kazzdk, a word 
of obscure ori^n, but which* from its 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven- 
ture to call Turki. [NrAtiyfsr, turku- 
inn, i. 8.1 It appears in ^vet de 
Courteille^i Dirt. Tnrk-Onenfnl as 


**iiiti 0 » 6 ond/ aveniurier . . tmagrepia 
sBf cmoaanont ehaami linn ^aux.” 
But in India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predatory horseman’ and 
freebooter. 

1366. — "On receipt of this bad news 1 
was mudh dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans ; 1st. That 1 should turn Cm- 
I sack, and never pssa 24 hours in one place, 

I and plunder all uiat came to hand."— A/m. 
o/Ttm-ar, tr. by SieKOri^ p. 111. 

[1609.— In a Latter from the Company to 
the factors at Bantam mention ia made of 
one ** Sophony Coenke,” or as ho is also 
styled in the Court Minutes " the Rusaa.” — 
BirdKood, Fim Letter Boot, 288.] 

1618.— "Conaoks {Cotojcehi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedienM 
to no prince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses among the wo^s or mountain^ 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
swords . . . employ themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to tha 
detriment of their nearest enemiee, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. ... As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture of Constantinople, 
sajring that Kate has reserved for them the 
I liMFation of that country, and that they 
have clear prophecies to that effect." — P, 
della Vatu, i. 614 mj. 

c. 1762.—" His kunaks . . . were like- 
' wise appointed to surround and plunder the 
camp of the French. . . .” — Hint, of Btfdwr 
Nail’, tr. by MUet, p. 36. 

1813.— "By the bye, how do Clarke’s 
friends the COMBCks, who seem to be a 
banii of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toc^rkee tril>e on the 
Isniks of the Jaxartes? Kuxuiik is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
(as I have heard) an Arabic MobaHyh 
(exaggeration) from (plunder) applM 
to iiJl predatory tribes?” — KIphinrtafne, in 
Life, i. 264. 

1819.— "Borne dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, composed os it would bo of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Knnauk, might still give us an infl- 
nite deal of troubte. --/6/d. ii. 68. 

o. 1823.— "The term CoMftck is used be- 
cause it is the one by which the Mahraitas 
describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language the word CotsAkM (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory." —.?/tifro/w, VeHirot 
India, 8d ed. i. 69. 

00S8ID, s. A courier or running 
ineasenger ; Anib. fcffi'rf. 

1682.— "I received letters by a ComUL 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catoh|xx>le, 






dated fe 18th inatant from Mvxoodaxad^ 
Bulchund*! reddence.*'— J7ed^, JHairyt Dec. 
*20th;[Hak. 8oc. i. 58]. 

[1687.— “Haveinff detained the CouttU 
4 or 5 DaiM.”— /biVe. ii. Ixix.] 

1690. — Therefore December the 2d. in 
the CTening, word wae brought bv the 
Broker to our Preeident, of a CoiMvi Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vojn- 
waviiA, injoyning our immediate Release.** 
— OviHgUnt, 416. 

1748.—“ The Tappies [dhk runners] on 
the road to Oanjam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our nackets may 
be forwarded much faster tiy Caaaidi 
[mounted poetmen*].*' — In Long^ p. 3. 

c. 1759. — “For the performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Knalda or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the country.** — 
of Hydvr Nad, 126. 

1803. — “I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of eossida with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Sunghur." — 
ire/ft»ytoa, ii. 159. 

G088IMBAZAB, n.p. Properly 
Kdaimbdzdr. A town no longer existing, 
vhicli closely adjoined the city of 
Murahidahad, but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most ini- I 
portant factories of the East India ! 
l/ompany in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury. [“ 111 1658 the Comiiany estab- 
lished a fartorv at Coasinil>azaar, 
‘Castle Bazaar.’’^'— (MVrfwexxf Re^ 0 . on 
Old Rec. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p. 38). 

1665.— “That evening I arrived at CaMn- 
Baaar, where I was welcom’d by Menheir 
Anu)fd van Wachtf.nd(mk, Director of all 
7/n//and- Factories in Bengal."- - Tarmiicr, 
E.T., ii. 56; [ed. Batt, i. 131, BrmLtr 
(E.T. p. 141 ; od. ContUtlle, 440) has 
KuMinu ~ Bazar ; in the map, p. 454, Kamn- 
bazar.'] 

1676.— “KaMembaur, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengi\Ui, sends abroad every 
vear two nnd twenty thou'gind Bales of 
Silk ; every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
iK>und.'*— raivratVr, E.T. ii. 126; [Batt, ed. 
li. *2]. 

[1678.—“ Caianinbaiar.” See quotation 
under DADNY.] 

C088TA,n.p. More properly ^dftd, 
but now oHicially Khdti; in the lan- 
guage of the people themselves Jbi- 


KdH, the first pliable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains inimediatelv 
north of Silhet in Eastern Benmh 
Many circumstances in relation to tnis 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice, down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of* the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &c. 
Shillong, the modern seat of Adminis- 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, lx)th of which are compre- 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. The Ka^ias seem 
to Ihs the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibii l^tuta as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346.— “The people of these mountaina 
resemble Turks (i.e. Tartars), and are veiy 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.’* — 
Ibn Boivta, iv. 216. [See KHABYA.] 

1780.— “The first thing that struck my 
observation on entoring the arena was the 
similarity of the dresses worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of CuBseahs or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
cu.stom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came." — Tfon. R. Lindeay, in 
Urr* of the Lindmys, iii. 182. 

1789. — “We understand the COBSyahs 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acta of violence."— Ir. Setwi-Karr, ii. 218. 

1790. — “Agreed and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol- 
lowing Regulations: — Ist. That they shall 
not supply tlie CoBByabB or other Hill- 
l»eoplu with .\nns, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . ."—In Seton- 
Karr, ii. 31. 

COSTUS. (See PUTCHOCK.) 

COT, 8. A light bwlatead. There 
> is a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this worli. It is universal 
as a sea-tenn, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
l>een very generally taken by chftlMjr 
(q.v.), and cof, though well under- 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to.liarrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from south. There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernacular 
w^rds which may hatre led to the adop* 
tion of the term eot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have H. 
khdU and kKatwOf both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south, Tam. and Molayal. hatHl^ a 
form adopted by the Portuguese. "The 
quoUtiona show, however, no Anglo- 
Indian use of the word in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the use of quatre 
as a Spanisn term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle below). A Spanish 
l^y tells us that eatre, or catre de 
tigera (** scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trestles. Cairo is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611 . These for^ 
however, we shall hold to Iw of Indian 
origin ; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
than the 16 th century. The form 
quairo has a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to thdrpdl. 

1653.— The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 
at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catte. . . De Borroe, 
Deo. I. liv. is. cap. viii. 

1567.— "The king commanded his men 
to famish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
ineide with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (caila) covered over with a 
silken cloth.” — jfilhoqyurqut^ Hak. Soc. ii. 
204. 

1566.— "The kina was set on a eatel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . 
Demiam, de Ooil$, Cknm. del R, Dim Kmaxuel^ 

48. 

1600. — " Ho retired to the hospital of the 
tick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-mats. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
omoifix of the wood of St. Thom4, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a cnten of coir, with a stone for pillow ; and 
this completes the invento^ of the furniture 
of that house.”— i^scesa, V.doP.F. Xavier, 
IW. 

. [1618.— "Here hired a eatola and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra.”— Doaiw#, 
LeUero, i. 277. 

[1634.— " The better sort sleeps upon ooto, 
or Beds two foot high, matted or done 
with girth- web.” — SirT. Herbart, Trav. 142. 
N.E.D.] 

1648.— "Indian bedstsads or Cndcla."— 
r«|fWi<64. 


1673.—". . . where did sit the King in 
SUte on a Cotk or Bed.”-/Vy«r, 18. 

1678. — ** Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded Uie cor- 
poral Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on his eoi.”— In Wkeder, i. 106. 

1685.— "I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my eott (Palan- 
keen fashion). . . .” — Hedges, Diary, July 22; 
[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688. — "In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
Oeoive, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds and put them into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in the Air "—Dumpier’ t 
Voyages, ii. Pt. iii. 

1620.—" ... the Cot or Bed that was by 
. . "—Ovington, 211. 

1711. — In Canton Price Current: “Bam- 
boo Cotts tor Servants each ... 1 mace.” 
—Loctyer, 150. 

1768-71. — "We here found the body of 
the deceased, lying upon a kadol, or coei^.” 
— iShttortHMs, KT., i. 442. 

1794.—" Notice is hereby given that sealed 
proposals will be received . . . for aai>^y- 
ing . . . the different General Hoautals 
with clothing, ootts, and bedding.’^— In 
Setaa-Karr, it. 115. 

1824.—" I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their camp-eots.” 
— Sieely, JSllora, ch. iii. 

c. 1830. — "After being . . . furnished 
with food and raiment, we retired to our 
quatroa, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of canvas stretched over it.” — 
Tom Cringle’s Log, ed. 1863, p. 100. 

1872. — " As Badan was too poor to have a 
kbit, that is, a wooden bedstw with tester 
frames and mosquito curtains ." — Vlovinda 
SamaiUa, i. 140. 

OOTAICALITOO, n.p. The title by 
which the Portuguese called the kinra 
of the Oolconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
B&hmani kingdom of the l^can. It 
was a corruption of Kutb-uUMulk, 
the designation of the founder, re- 
tained as the style of the dynasty by 
Mahomniedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extract from Aihar-ndma under 
IDALCAN). 

1543.— "When Xdaleaa heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and went to the territories of the Itam Mu- 
iMO (see NIZAMALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend ... and made matrimonial ties 
with the Itam Mohsee, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arranged together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
IfadmalOMi and Cotainaluoo, and the 
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Tcrido, who »re other great princes, march- 
ing with learn Maluco, and connected with 
him by marriago/’—CWrra, iv. 813 se^. 

1553. — **The C'aptains of the Kingdom of 
the Decan added to their proper nameM 
other honorary ones which they alTectod 
more, one calling himself Iniza MaJtHulco^ 
which is as much os to say * Spear of the 
State/ Cbto MaimnlcOy i.t. ‘Fortress of the 
State/ Adflchan^ ‘lord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them Niu- 
maliioo, Cotimaluco, and Hidalehaa.”— 
iULmSf IV. iv. 16; [and see Linxchotetiy 
Hak. Soc. i. 172]. Iheso same explanations 
are given by Garcia de Orta {Cotfoqvio*^ f. 

but of course the two first are quite 
wrong. Iniza as Bnrros here 

writes it, is Ar. An-SizAm itf Mtdl^ “'Fhe 
Administrator of the State," not from P. 
asm, “a spear." CotamalttCO is Kulh-vt- 
Mulkf Ar. “the Pivot (or Pole-star) of the 
State," not from H. io^d, “a forL" 

COTIA, 8 . A fast-sailing vessel, 
with two inaats and lateen sails, em- 
ployed on the Malaliar coast. Koitiya 
IS used in Malaval. ; fthe Madraa Glosit, 
writes the wora kotydi^ and says that it 
comes from Ceylon yet the word 
liardly appears to l)e Iiiaian. Bluteau 
however appears to gi^e it os such 
(iii. 690). 

1552.— “Among the little islands of Ooa 
he embarked on board his fleet, which con- 
sisted of about a dozen cotiai, takiiw with 
him a good company of stildiers."— ^sten- 
/lerid, ill. 25.' See also pp. 47, 48, 22S, Ac. 

c. 1580.— “In the gulf of Nagun^E ... I 
saw some CutlAs."— e 7/oam,'Ac., 
f . 73. 

1602. — . , embarking his property on 
certain Cotias, which he kept for tnat pur- 
pose." — CbMto, Doc. IV. liv. i. cop. viii. 

COTTA, fl. H. hiHhd. A small 
land-measure in use in Bengal and 
Baliar, lieing the twentieth part of a 
Bengal h^hd (see BEEOAH), and con- 
taining eighty st^uare yaixis. 

[1767.— “The raeosuroment of land in 
Bengal is thus estimated : 16 Onmlas make 
1 Cotta; 20 Cottaa, 1 or about 16,000 
square feet .” — Vertlstf Vino of /frsyaf, 221, 
note.] 

1784.—“. . . An upper roomed House 
standing upon about 5 oottaha of ground. 
- . . ” — Seton-Karr^ i. 34. 

COTTON, s. We do not seem to 
lie able to carry this familiar word 
further hack tlian the Ar. JhUft, J^un^ 
or ^ttfunn, having the same nieaniiig, 
when^ I^v. coton, Port, cofdo, It 
cotone, Qerm. KaUun, The Sp. kem 
the Ax. article, algodcfiy whence old 


; anqueton and /loqieeton, a coat quilted 
with cotton. It is only hy an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a. like- 
sounding word in his account of tlie 
arbors Uinigerae: “feriiiit mali cotonei 
amplitudine cucurhitas, quae maturi- 
tate ruptae ostendunt laiiuginis pila^ 
ex quibiis vestes pretioso linteo fuci- 
uiit" — xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in tlie ancient 
world, see the authorities collected by 
Frazer^ Paumnias^ iii. 470, seijq.] 

[1830.— “The dress of the great is on the 
Persian model ; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wndc texture, 
j the l«8t of which is imix>rted from Aleppo, 
and the common sort from Persia). . . . — 
£7j)hi7i$totu’s Caubuf, i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 
8BEMT7L.) 

COTWAL, CUTWAVL, & A 

police-uflicer ; Biiperintriidrnt of police ; 
native town magistrate. P. hotwdL * a 
seneschal, a commandant of a castle or 
fort.’ This looks us if it had been 
first taken from an Indian word, kot- 
xodld ; [Skt. kotha- or koMut paid 
‘ castle-porter ;* but .some doubt 
arises vdiether it may not liave l>een a 
Tiirki term. In Turki it is written 
kotdulf kotdwal^ and sceins U> l3C 1 * 6 - 
mrded by both Vanibery and Pavet 
de Courteille as a genuine Turki word. 
V. defines it as : “ Ketaul, garde de for- 
teresse, chef de la garnlson ; noin d’un 
tribu d’0/.l>eg.s ; ” P. '^kntdvxily kotd- 
xrdlj gardien d’une ciUidelle.” There 
are many Turki words of analogous 
form, as Jtardwal, ‘a vidotte/ haldvjal^ 
*a table-steward,’ yamwal^ ‘a cbanilier- 
lain/ tanydxmlf^a j>atrol/ &c. In modem 
Bukhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who .sui>eriiitend.s the Amir’s 
buildings {KhaxiiJtJoff^ 241). On the 
whole it seems nroliable that the title 
was originally Turki, but was .sliaped 
by Indian associations. 

[The duties of the Kottcdl, as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
ill tne Ain (Jarrett^ ii. 41). Amount, 
other rules : “ He shall amputate tne 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family.”! 
The office of Kotudl in Western ana 
Southern India, technically speaking, 
ceased about 1862, w’hen tne new 
police system (under Act, India, V. 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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Actu) WU8 introduced. In Bengal the 
term has been long obsolete. [It 
is still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief police officer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1040.— “Bu-AH Xotwal (of Ohaoii) 
returned from the Kbilj expedition, having 
ndjuHted metten.*' — Baihaki. in Elliot^ 
ii. 151. 

1406-7. — “They fortified the citv of 
AstAnib&d, where Abul Leith was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal." — AbdurnuAJtf in 
Acrf. rt Ej'tr. xiv, 123. 

1553. — ** The .measago of the Camorij 
arriving, Vraco da Oama landed with a 
dozen followers, and was received by a 
noble person whom they called Catnal. . . .” 
—BarroM, Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.- 

*' Na praya hum regedor do Regno eatava 

Quo na su.'i lingua Catnal se chama." 

CoMiSrs, vii. 44. 

By Burton : 

" There stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘Cat’nal' 
hight. ” 

also the plural : 

Mkk aquelles avarus Catnlls 

Q\ie o Gentilico povo governavam.’* 

Iltid. viii. 66. 

1616.— Roe has Cntwall passim; le.o. 
Hak. i. 90. Ac.]. 

1 727.—* ‘ Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in bis Youth, presently knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautwanl or Sheriff, and 
showed it." — A. Uamiltvs^ ii. 199. [In ed. 
1744, ii. 199, cantwal]. 

1763.-“'l’ho Catwal Is the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases." — Onnt 
(od. 1803), i. 26. 

1812.—“. . . an officer retained from the 
fiirmer system, denominated ontwal, to 
whom, the general police of the city and 
regulation of the market was entrust^." — 
Exflk Rfportf 44. 

1847.— “The Kntwnl . . . seems to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the best of 
his judgment."- f/. 0. by Sir C. Napier, 
121 . 

[1880.— “The son of the Raja's Kotwnl 
was the prince’s great friend .” — Miu Stokes, 
/ndutn Fairy Tales, 209.] 

OOUNBILTjBB, 8 . This ia the title 
by which the natives in Calcutta 
L^iierally designate Engliah barristera. 
It is the same use as the Irish one of 
t^unsellory and a comiption of that 
word. 

OOTJNTBT, adj. This term is used 
cullociuiallv, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally witli a sub-iudica- 
tion of duMragement), from such as 
are imrorted, and especially imported 
from Europe. IndeM Eiiropa (q-v.) 
was^ and still occasionally is^ usm as 
the contrary adjective. Thus, ^coimtlT 
harness’ is opposed to * Europe har- 
ness ’ : people are persons 

of European descent, but bom in 
India; * country horses’ are Indian- 
bred in distinction from Aiaba, 
Walers (q.v.), English horses, and 
even from * stud-breds,’ which are 
horses reared in Indi^ but from 
foreign sires ; ' cotmf 17 ships ’ are those 
whicn are owned in Indian ports, 
though often officered by Europeans ; 
country bottled beer is beer imported 
from England in cask and bottied in 
India; fcotmlry- wound’ silk is that 
reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as w*ell as the H. deri, of 
which country is a translation, is also 
especially used for things jpown or 
made in India blr sul^stitutes tor certain 
foreign articles. Thus the Oicca didicha 
in Boml>ay gardens is called * Country 
gooseberry ’ ; Convolvulus batatas^ or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
* country potato.’ It wa^ eqitally with 
our quotidian root which nas stolen 
its name, a foreimier in India, but was 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date. Thus again deH bddihn, 
or ‘ country almond,’ ia applied • in 
Bengal to the nut of the Terminalia 
Catappa. On deri, which is applied, 
among other things, to silk, the great 
Hitter {dormitnns Homerus) makes tlie 
odd remark that desi is just Seide re- 
versed ! But it v/ould be equally 
apposite to remark that Trigon-omelTy 
is mst CVunfry-ometry reversed ! 

rossilily the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also 
use it, *afnfrao da terra,’ 'country 
saffron ’ %.e. safflower, otherwise called 
liastard saffron, the term being some- 
times applied to turmeric. Lut the 
source of the idiom ia general, as the 
use of detl shows. Moreover the Arabic 
hofodi, having the same literal mean- 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 
IMiragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as indicating 
*of little or no value.’ Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of hekdi 
ftolodi) will >6 found in a note to 
Marco Poloi End ed. ii. 370. For the 
Spanish use we majr quote the Diet. 
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of Cublmiviaa (1611): the 

thing whicli is produced at leas coat, 
and ia of small duration and profit” 
(See also Dozy and Engehmnn^ 232 mq.) 


1616w“-“ Befmlyn ginger grows si a dis- 
tance of two ur three let^es all round the 
city of Calicut. ... In Bengal there is eiao 
much ginger of the oonntry {Genyivre Be* 
221 seq. 

[1530.—“ 1 at once sent some of these 
COOBtry men (Aomreiu vcUiidi*) to the 
Thanas.’’— Carfor, p. 148.] 

1582. — “The Nayree maye not take anye 
Conntrie women, and they also doe not 
marrie.”— (by N. L.), f. 36. 

[1608.— “The Conntry here are at dis- 
sension .imong themselves.” — Dativerji, 
i. 20.] 

1619. — “The twelfth in the morning 
Master MethuxM came from MrmtHfiatavi 
ill one of the Coiintnj Brjats.”— in 
/'iirrA^ui, i. 638. 

1685. —“The inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in anna, bringing with them Mao 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Comitiy 
niiuric.”— IlVirt/rr, i. 140. 

1747.—“ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Serjeant with two Troopers and a Party of 
Country Horse, to lie sent to Markisnah 
Puram to )iatrol1. . . — Ft. Si. Ihitiil 

CoHnril ttf Dec. 25. MS. Becordt in 
India Ottiec. 

• 1762. — “ ( 'aptain Olive did not despair . . . 
and at ten at night sent one Shawluni, a 
Serjeant who spoke the oonntl^ langu^os, 
with a few seixiys to reconnoitre.”— (^«e, 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769. — “ I supped last night at a Country 
raptaiii’s ; where I saw for the first time a 
siiecimen of the Indian taste.”— Je/oNMOfifA, 
i. 15. 


1776. — “The Moors in what is called 
Country ships in Kast India, have also their 
chonring songs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
their b^ts a rowing.”— /brrttr,. V. to N. 
OHiiuOf 305. 

1793.— “The jolting springs of country- 
mode carriages, or the grunts of oountxy- 
made carriers, commonly called patanteen- 
Boyd, 146. 

1809.— “The ^jah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a oount^ 
Draftsman of great merit.”— Xri. WUtidia, 
i. 356. 
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1817.— “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on bv 
the English in oountry ships.”— yfci^s, H. 
o/Javn, i. 210. 

[1882. — “There was a country -bom 
European liviM in a room in ^e bungalow.” 
~~-SitHd>^rmni, Tkirtecu Yran, 256.] 


ill 


OOUNTBY OAPTAIK. 8. This is 
Beiigul the name uf a peculiar dry 


kind of cuny, often served as a break- 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
tliat it was favourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of ^ country ships,’ 
who were themselves called *^eowniry 
captains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to a tpatch^ 
cock dressed with onions and curry 
stuff, which is prolably the original 
form. [Riddell says : “ Oonntry- 

captain. — Cut a fowl* in piece.? ; shr^ 
an onion small and fry it brown in 
butter; sprinkle the fowl with fine 
salt and curry powder and fry it 
brown ; then put it into a stewpan 
with a pint of soup ; stew it slowly 
down to a half and serve it with rice ” 
(Ind. Dorn. Econ. 176).] 

1792.—“ But now. Sir, a County Captain 
is not to be known from an ordinary man, 
ora Christian, Iw any certain mark what- 
ever .” — Madrat (Anirjr}-, April 26. 

c. 1825. — “The local name for their busi- 
ness was the ‘Country Trade,’ the ships 
were ‘Countiy Ships,’ and the masters of 
them ‘Count^ Captains.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
vessels at Whampoa, vis. ‘Country Cap- 
tain.’ ” — The Fanhrae at Canton (1882), p. 33. 

OO0B8E, 8. The drive usually 
fre<][neuted by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1853. — “ It was curious to Oakfield to be 
back on the Ferozepere courts, after a six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much hacl happened in those six 
months ! "—Oaljield, ii. 124. 

OOUBTALLm n.p. Tlie name 
of a town in Tinnevelly [used as an 
European sanatorium {Stiuirt, Man. of 
Tinnevelly, 96)] ; written in vernacular 
Kvti&lam. 'Syt do not know its ety- 
mology. [The Madmi Glost. gives Tn'- 
hltdoMla, Skt., the ‘Three-peaked 
Mountain.’] 

COVENANTED SEEVANTS. 

This term is specially applied to the 
regular Civil ^rvice of India, whose 
members used to enter into a formal 
covenant with the East India Company, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in question continues to 
1)6 appropriated as before. [See 
0X71LIAN.] 
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1757.— “Tliere being e greet eceraity of 
ooTioABted Mrrmiite m (Stloutte, we heTe 
enterteined Mr. Hewitt ea e monthly 
writer . . . end beg to recommend him to 
beooTenented upon this Estebliahment.'' — 
Letter in Lony, 112. 

OOVID, s. Formerly in use as the 
name of a measure, "varying much 
locally in valu^ in European settle- 
ments not only in India but in China, 
&c. The wora is a corruption, prob- 
ably an Indo- Portuguese form, of the 
Port, eovado, a cubit or ell. 

[1612.— "A long oovad within 1 inch of 
our Engliiih yard, wherewith Uiey measure 
cloth, the short corad is for silks, and 
containeth just as the Portuguese oovad.'* — 
Danvers, Lettfra, i. 241. 

[1616. — “Clothes of gould : . . were 
worth 100 nipiea a eobde." — Sir T. Doe, 
Hak: Soc. i. 203. 

[1617.— Cloth “here affoorded at a rupie 
and two in a oobdee vnder ours.** — Ibid. 
ii. 409.] 

1672. — “ Measures of Surat are only two ; 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld [probably 
misprint for Coveed], the former of ^ inches 
English, the latter of 36 inches English.*’— 
Fryer, 206. 

1720.—“ Item. I leave 200 p^odas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in 
form as follows. Four large pillars, each to 
be six oovida high, and six corids distance 
one from the other ; the top to be arched, 
and on each pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of the arch the effigy of Justice.**— 
TrOavieut of Charles Jktvers, Merchanl, in 
Whe^ln-, ii. 338. 

[1726.— “Cobldoa." Sec quotation under 

LOONaHEE.] 

c. 1760.— According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
omeed of Fryer^ at Madras ) a yard ; but he 
says also : “ At Bengal the same as at Snret 
and Madras.” 

1794.— “To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms, Alx>ut 3000 eovita of 2-inch Caittut 
Plukka.''— Bombay Conner,. July 19. 

Tlie measure has long lieen forTOtten 
under this name in Bengal, tnough 
used under the native name hdUi, 
From Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.l it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612.—“^ coige of pintados of 4 haatas 
the piece.'’— Z^awrs, Ijetters, i. 232.] 

CX)VIL. s. Tam. *Qod- 

house,* a Hindu temple ; and also (in 
Halaljar) a [also in the form 

Colgkum^ for JCovUagam], In colloquial 


use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for *a church*; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796.—“ I promise to use my utmost en- 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
eelghnm of Pychi for his residence. . . .'* — 
Treaty, in Logon, Medabar, iii. 254.] 

COWOOLLT, n.p. The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Oeonkhdll. In Thornton^ 
Englith Pilot (pt. iii. n. 7, of 1711) this 
place is called Cockoly. 

00W-IT0H,s. The irritating hairs 
on the pod of the c;nnimon Indian 
climbing herb Mitcuna j/rurieiis, D.C., 
N. O. Leguminoaae, and the plant 
itself. Both |yxls and rriots are used 
in native practice. The name i.s doubt- 
less the Hind, kettdnch (Skt. kapi- 
kaduJUiu), modified in HolWm-Jobmn 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning.' 

[1773.— “C?OW-ltch. This is the down 
found on the outside of a {khI, which is about 
the size and thickness of a man's little finger, 
and of the shape of an Italian S.”— /iw, 
494.] 

GOWLE, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing ; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigisnuind gave Cowle to John 
Huss — and broke it. The won! i.s 
Ar. Jtaul, ‘word, jmimise, agreement,’ 
and it has become technical in the 
Indian vernacular.s, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommedan Iaw. 

[1611. — “We desired to have a oowl of 
the Bhahbunder to send some persons aland.’* 
— Danvers, Ije*.lert, i. 133. 

[1613.— “ Procured a cowl for such ships 
aa should coiao."— Foster, leUers, ii. 17.] 

1680.— '‘A Cowle granted by the Right 
Worshipful Htreynsham Master, Esq., Agent 
and Governnur for affairs of the Honorable 
East India Comiiany in ffort 8t. George at 
Chinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
Councell to all the Pegu Ruby Mar- 
chauta. . . .” — Fort St. Urorge Cons. Feb. 
23, in Notes aad Kximets, No. lii. p. 10. 

1688. — “The President has private 
oorre^ndence procured a Cowl# for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thom4.** — 
IVhoe/er, i. 176. 

1753.— “The Nawaub . . . having mounted 
some large guns on that hill . . . sent to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a summons 
and ienna for his surrender. ''-/f. of Uydnr 
Naik, 128. 
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1780.-l‘;Thi8 Caonl was conlinned by 
another King of Gingy ... of the Bramin 
Caste.’*— Zhtan, Newl/irectoryf 140. 

Sir A. Wellesley often uses the word 
ill his Indian letters. Thus : 

1800. — '*One tandah of brinjarries . . . 
has sent to me for cowle. . . .” — Welfirurton 
Desp. (ed. 1837), i. 59. 

1804.—“ On my arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the peiUth I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants.” — Jbid. ii. 193. 

GOWBT, 8. Hind. kauH {kaudi)y 
Mahr. kavadi^ Skt. kaparda^ kapar- 
dika. The small white shell, Cyj^aea 
numeia^ current as money extensively 
in parts of S. Asia and of Africa. 

Bv far the most ancient mention of 
shell currency comes from Chinese 
literature. It is mentioned in the 
famous “ Tribute of Yii ” (or Yii-Kung) ; 
in the Shu-Kiilg (about the 14th cent. 
B.C.) ; and in the “ Book of i*oetry ” 
{Sh%-King\ in an ode of the 10th cent. 
B.C. The Chinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the 
system to tortoise-shell, and to other 
sheila the cowry remaining the unit. 
In 3^ B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, sunpressed 
the cowry currency, and issuea copper 
coin, alr^y adopted in other States 
of China. The usurper Wang Mang, 
who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systein.«i, and i.s8ued rules in- 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and j 
five of smaller shells, the value of all 
liasefl on the cowry^ which was worth 
3 cash.* [Ckiwries were part of the 
tribute paid by the aTOrigines of 
Puanit to Metesouphis 1. (Afospero, 
Dawn of Civ.j p. 427).] 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Qre«k or Latin author. It is men- 
tioned by MasTidi (c. 943), and their 
use for small change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of by Marco Polo, who calls them 
j^rcelainety the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
(parcellane) and France. Wlieii the 
Mahommedans conquered Bengal, early 
in the 13th centu^, they found the 
ordinal^ currency composed exclusively 
of cowries, and in some remote districts 


* Note oommunlcstsd by Professor Tenlen de 
IsOouperlc 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century. Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Bs. 250,000, 
was collected in these shells, but by 
1813 the whole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
this subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, who was one of the 
early Collectors of Silhet {Lives of the 
LindsaySy ili. 170). 

The Sanskrit vocabulary called 
Trikdndaiesha (iii. 3, 206) makes 20 
kapardika (or /caurls)=:^ pana; and 
this value seems ti) have been pretty 
constant. The cowry table given by 
Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agreoi* with that given by 
Milburn as in Calcutta use in the 
beginning of lost century, and up to 
1864 or tnereabouts it continued to lie 
the same : 

4 kauris = 1 ganda 
20 gandass=l pan 
4 pan = 1 dna 

4 amis =s 1 kdhuHf or about rupee. 

This gives about 6120 cowries to the 
Rupee. We have not, met with any 
denomination of currency in actual 
use below the cowry, but it will be 
seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Parkes, two such are indicated. It 
is, however, Hindu idiosyncracy to 
indulge in imaginary submultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples. (See a 
parallel under LACK). 

In Bastar, a secluded inland State 
between Orissa and the Godavery, in 
1870, the following was the prevailing 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Sir W. Hunter's Gazetteer : 

28 kauris = 1 horl 

12 horis =1 dugani 

12 dugdnit^l Rupee, i.e. 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both the 
pan in Bengal, and tlie diigdnl in this 
secluded B^tar, were originally the 
names of pieces of money, though now 
in the re.spective localities they repre- 
sent only certain quantiti^bf cowries. 
(For pan^ see under FAKAM; and as 
regaras dugdni^ see Thoimi^s Patan 
Kings of DeUil^ pp. 218 seq.). [“Up 
to 1865 hee-a or cowries w^ere in use 
in Siam ; the value of these was so 
small that from 800 to 1600 went to a 
fuang (7J cents.).” — Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an El^hant^ p. 164. Mr. Gray 
has an interesting note on cowries in 
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Ilia ed. of Pyrard de Laval^ Hale. Soc. 
i. 236 «y9.] 

Cowries were at OTie time imported 
into England in considerable (pianti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
“For this puipcise,” says Milbiirn, “they 
should lie Hiiiml, clean, and whit^ with 
a beautiful gloss” (i. 273). The duty 
on this Imiwrtation was £1^ 16r. 3d. 
per cent on the sale value, with i added 
for war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwt were 
sold at the £. 1. auctions, fetcliins 
£3,626 ; but after that few were sold 
at all. In the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart for cowries was at 
Anistei*dam, where thei'e were spacious 
warehouses for them (see the veyotje^ 
&c., ipioted 1747). 

c. A.D. 943.~-“Tradiiw affairs are carried 
on with rttwrift (tfy-«mr£c'), which are the 
money of the countr>‘." i. 38-’i. 

c. 1020.— “These isles are divided into 
two classes, according te the nature of their 
chief products. The one are called Dnon- 
KaftfUiOy ‘the Isles of the Cowries,' becau.su 
of the Comriei that they collect on the 
branches of coco- trees planted in the sea."— 
AUnrHnif in J, At., Ser. IV. tom. iv. 266. 

c. 1240.—“ It has been narrated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was a ial of 
kau|ia ^e Almighty mitigate his minish- 
ment [in bell] ! " — TtUtokm-t-NAyu-i, by 
Ilatrrtif, 556 sey. 

c. 1^.— “l^e money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of oinrriet 
They so style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
tiydh, and 700 /df ; 12,000 they call l-uUa : 
and 1<X),000 bunt a. Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 Inutd for a 
gold din&r. [This would be about 40,000 for 
a rupee.] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
bHttd are exchanged for a gold dinar. The 
islanders barter them to the ]ieople of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
use in that country. . . . Those cowries 
serve also for barter with the negroes in 
their own land. I have seen them sold at 
M&ll and OQgO [on the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold dinar."— /Ah JialtUa, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. — “A man on whom I could roly 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-pnced articles 
of provision, jNiudM, which in l^ypt are 
known ss wada, just as people in &ypt use 
/aU.'*—MaJtrxzLt S. dt Sacy, ChreM, Ai-abf, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

[I510.-Mr. Wbiteway writes: “In an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Allio- 
<merque which was written about 1510, and 
abstracted in the following year, oocun this 
sentenoe:— *The merehanaiie which they 


carry from Cairo consists of snails (mrncors) 
of the Twelve Thousand Islands.' He Is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be oowrlM.’’] 

1554. — At the Maldives : “ Covxles 
12,000 make one euta; and 4^ eoUu of 
average sixe weigh one vutsla/ ; the big ones 
soineming more." — A. iVsNcs, 85. 

„ “In these isles . . . are certivin 
white little shells which they call euuril." — 
Cadamheda, iv. 7. 

1561.—“ Which vessels {Onndrat, or palm- 
wood IxMts from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and euury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in such 
abundance that whole vessels are laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
Bengala, where they are current us money." 
— CuiTM, I. i. 841. 

1586. — “ In Bengal are current those little 
shells that are found in the i-slands of Miil- 
diva, called here oonrim, and in Portiigul 
in lie Unbernnti*, 205. 

[c. 1590.-- “Four kos from this is n well, 
into which if the bone of any animal Im 
thrown it )iotriflos, like a eowrio shell, only 
smaller." — ed. Jarrett, ii. 229.] 

c. 1610. — “ Les marchnndises qu'iU portent 
le plus suuvont sont ces petites cmjuillos cics 
Maldives, dont ils chaigent tons los ans 
grand nombre de nauires. ('eiix des Mal- 
dives les ap|>ellent /iu/y, et les aulres Indions 
Caury."- /'-/nt/tf dr i. .517 ; we also 

p. 165 ; [Flak. Soc. i. 488; also comp. i. 78, 
157, 228, 236, 240, 250, 299 ; IMjt is Singh. 
Itetla, a cowry]. 

c. 1664. — “. . . lastly, it (Indo/^tan) wonts 
tboM little Sen‘Cwtle» of the Maldives, which 
serve for common Coyne in tt^'nnate, and in 
some other places. . . .’’-‘/irruin-, E.T. 63 ; 
[ed. Conatub/e, 204]. 

[c. 1665. — "The tillhcr small money con- 
sists of shells called Cowrie*, which have 
the edges inverted, and they are iif>t found 
in any other pjirt of the world save only the 
Maldive Islands. . . . Close to the sea they 
give up t4> 80 for the /siuk, ami that 
diminishes as you leave the sea, on account 
of carriage ; so that at Agni you receive but 
50 or .55 for the /sn'jsu" — TaiemiiT, ed. Ba/l, 
i. 27 »«/.] 

167*2.-- “Qowreyi, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands.”— 
Frj/er, 86. 

1683. — “ The Ship Britannia— from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived Ijefore the Factory 
... at their first going a.shoro, their first 
salutation from the natives was a shower 
of Stones and Arniws, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on lioard, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
complyance, and iiermission to load what 
Cownei they would at Markott Price ; so 
that in a few days time they sett sayle 
from thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunii 
of CowxTfl."— Diary, July 1 ; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 96]. 

1705.—“. . . Coril, oui sont dee {wtits 
ooquUligee.”— AsiY/ier, 246. 
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1727.-4“ The pbozitt are caught bv 
putting Branches of Goooa>nut trees with < 
their Leaves on, into the Bea, and in ftve i 
or six Months the little Bhell'flsh etick to 
those leaves in C9u8ten, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may putrefy and then they take them 
out of the nt, and barter them for Rice, 
Batter, and Go^ which Shipping brii^ 
from BafloMire in Orisa near in 

which CSountriee Courlet pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000* for a Rupee, or half a 
Crown JSngli$k,*’—‘A. Ilatuifton [ed. 1744], 
i. 340. 

1747.— “Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would purchoM a cargo of flve or 
six hundred N^roea; but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the N^roes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns o: cowries. 

“As payments of this. kind of sjiocie are 
attended with some intricacy, the Negntes, 
thotigh so simple as to sell one another for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is 
a great dispatch to business .'* — A Vomge to 
tke Id, of Ceylon on board a Dutch IndUtman 
in the year 1747, Ac. Ac. Written >»y a 
Dutch Gentleman. Transl. Ac. Ijondon, 
17M, pp .21 eef. 

1749. — “The only Trade they deal in is 
CowriM (or Blackamoor’s Teeth as they 
call them in England), the Kind’s sole 
Property, which the sea throws un in great 
abundance. *'—TAe Botcawn’e Voyage to 
Bombay, by PkilaUthee (1750), p. 52. 

1753.— “Our Hon'ble Masters having ex- 
pressly directed ten tons of oovries to be 
laden in each of their ships homeifard 
bound, we ordered the Secretary to prepare 
A protest egainst Captain Cooke for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non."— In Long, 41. 

1702.— “The trade of the salt and bntty 
Kood in the Chucla of Billet^ has for a long 
time been gmnted to mo, in consideration 
of which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 coonhs * 
of oowriM. . . .’’—Native Letter to Nabob, 
in Van Siitturt, i. 208. 

1770. — “. . . millions of millions of lires, 
pounds, rupees, and oowries."— /f. IValpoU’e 
Lettore, y, 421. 

1780.— “We are informed that a Copper 
Coinage is now on the Carpet ... it will be 
of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally abolish the trade of (^wriM, 
which for a long time has formed so exten- j 
sive a fteld for deception and fraud. A 
grevianoe (sic) the poor has long groan'd | 
under."— If i^y's Bengal (Jautte, April 29. 

1786.— In a Calcutta Gaiette the rates | 
of payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Pane, and Oandae (i.e. 
of Cbimss, see above).— In Selon-Karr, i. 
140. 


* lihaisBeeabevtalMOeowilca 


1791. — “Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the 1st November next, sealed pro- 
posals of Contract for the remittauce in 
Dacca of the cowries received on .account 
of ^e Revenues of Bylhet . . . will he 
received at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. ... All jiefsons 
who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
to si)ocify the rates per cowan or emoane of 
cowries (see ktUtan above) at which they 
will engage to make the remittance pro- 
posed. ’’—In Srton-Karr, ii. 53. 

1803. — “1 will continue to pay, without 
demur, to the said Government, ns my 
annual pethhiKh or tribute, 12,000 kaJiuntt of 
cowries in three instalments, os specihctl 
herein below. "---rmify Engagement by the 
Rajah of Kitta Keonghur, .a Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803. 

1833.— “M^ 1st. Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs. Gould and 
Campbell would (tay a dividend at the rate 
of nine guwfahe, one cowrie, one cutog, and 
eighteen ttcl, in every sicca rupee, on and 
.after the 1st of June. A curious dividend, 
not quite a farthing in the ruMe I ” TAr 
Ptfyroa (by Fanny Parkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865.— “Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him u(K>n n desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land -gulls were nut 
to be found.’’— Potiune, ch. iv. 

1883.— “Johnnie found a l(»vely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket tnmmerl 
with chenille fringe."— (of Miss 
North’sj^iFa ScychelU hland*^ in rail Matt 
Cazette, Jan. 21, 1884. 

COW&Y, B. Used in 8. India for 
the yoke to carry burdens, the Bailgy 
(q.v.) of N. Inciia. In Tamil, &c., 
Kdvadi, [kdvu, * to carry on the shoulder,* 
tadi, * pole *]. 

[18.’>3.— “Cowrie baskets ... a circulsr 
ratan baske^ with a conical top, covered 
with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brosM 
padlock.’*— Comiifc//, Old Forest Hanger, 
3id ed. 178.] 

OOWTAILS, a. Tlie name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously call diowries (q.v.). 

c. 1664.— “These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
[ Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their 

* A Kig would seem hrre to bfi equivalent to | 
' of a cowry. Wilson, with (V) as to its orisin ii>rr- 
^ haps P. bdk, ' minute explains it sm “s snull 
division id mousy of sccouiit, less than s ^onda of 
Kauris." TU Is properly the sessmuiii seed, ap- 
plied ill Defuml, Wilson says, " in account to ^ of 
a kauri." flie Table would probably thus nm : 
10 Uiwl Up, 4 l»if kauri, aud so fbrth. And 1 

nipesi-l09.tX»till 
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Kati like great Muataohoei. . • "—Bernier, 
E.T.. 84 ; [ed. ConetaUe, 2G1]. 

1665.— “Now that this King of the 
Great Tibet knows, that Anreng-ZeU is at 
KacKemire, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Countrey, as ChrystaJ, and 
those dear White Cow-tAila. . . "—Ibid. 
135 ; [ed. Constable, 422]. 

1774. — “ To send one or more pair of the 
cattle which bear what are called oowtaila.** 
— irorrnt Hastings, Instruction to Bogle, in 
Markham' $ Tibet, 8. 

„ “There are plenty of eowtailod 
cows (!), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal."— ibid. 52. ‘Cow- 
tailed cows’ seem analogous to the ‘dis- 
mounted mounted infantry* of whom we 
have recently heard in the Suakin campaign. 

1784.— In a ‘List of Imports tirobable 
from Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tills.’’ — In SeUm- 
Karr, i. 4. 

,, “ From the northern mountains 

are imported n. numl^cr of articles of com- 
merce. . . . Thu princi{ial . . . are . . . 
musk, cowtaill, honey. . . ." — Oladunn't 
Ag^en Akbn-y (ed. 18(X)) ii. 17 ; [ed. Jarrett, 

ii. \n\ 

CBAN, .s. Pers. krdn. A iiiorleru 
Persian silver «*oin, worth al>ont a franc, 
l)eing the tenth part of a Toxnaun. 

1880.—“ A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Kach mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly as they wore placed 
on the ground. 'Fhe sacks were afterwards 
opened in my r>re.sence, niid contained no 
loss than 35,0()0 silver krans. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — MS. Letter from Col. Jiateman- 
Champtiin, R.E. 

[1891.—“ I on my arrival took my ser- 
vants' accounts in tomauns and kerani. 
afterwards in keram and shaios, and at last 
in kerans and puls.” — Wills, Laud of the 
Lion, 63.] 

CBANCHEE, s. Beiig. H. hardn- \ 
chi. Thi.s appwirs ]>r(.iiliar t<» Cal- | 
cuttu, fbnt the word is also u.sed in i 
N. liHiia]. A kind of ricketty and 
sordid carriage re.senih1ing, as Bp. 
Heher say.s helow, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(which no doubt was the model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, harnessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823.—“. . . A considerable number of 
‘oazuchiM,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney ctjaches in our own 
country." — Ilcber, i. ‘28 (ed. 1844). 


1884.—“ As Lady Wrooghton guided bar 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kuraBehy, or. hackney-coach, suddenly 
paaeed her at full Bpaed."— The Baboo, i. 


GBANOANOBE, n.p. Properly 
(according to Dr. Qundert), KodunrilUr, 
more generally Kodungaldrj [th’cAfadmi 
Gloo$.avea Mai. Kotannallurjcola, ‘ west,’ 
kovil, ‘palace,* dr, ‘village *]. An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical with 
the MUyiri-kkodu of an ancient copper- 
plate inscription,* with the Moufipli of 
Ptolemy’s Tables and the Peripliia, and 
with the Muzirie primum emporium 
Indian of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[see Logan, Malabar, i. 80]. “The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmamv 
and of the Kdrala Ulpatti (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodtmgalur the residence of the Peru- 
nials (ancient sovereigns of Malaljar), 
and the tirst re.surt of Western shipping** 
(Dr. Uundert in MadrcLs Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent iii all 
the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, eapecially in connection with 
the Malaliar Christians ; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
alleged in the le^nd.s of the latter 
to have been founded by St. Thomas.f 
Cranganor wa.s already in decay when 
the Portugue.se arrived. They eventu- 
ally eatahlished thentsclves there with 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled hy Tippoo’s trooj)3 in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldae\js {Malabar und 
Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 
are several g(xxl views of Cranganore 
as it stiMxl in the 17th century. [See 
8EINKAU.] 

c. 774. A.D. — “We have given on eternal 
possesnion to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codanga- 
lur.” — Copper Charter, see Madr. Joum, xiii. 
And for tne date of the inscription, Burnell, 
in Jnd. A ntig. iii. 315. 

(Before 1500, see as in above quotation, 
p. 334.).—“ I Krveh Barmen . . . sitting this 
day in Cangaadr. . . .’’ {Madras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 
translatirm of the 8th century copiier-grani 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil haa “The 


• Bee Modros Journal, xliL 1Z7. 
t Ind. Ant. ill. 809. 
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Icing . Sri Bhariian Rari Vamum . . . 
on the danr when he was pleased to eit in 
MuWri-k6nu. . . — thus identif^ng Mufiri 

or Mutirit with Cranganore, an identifloation 
afterwards verified by tradition ascertained 
on the spot by Dr. Burnell. 

1 498. teorongolis belonn to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Chnstian ; it is 3 
days distant from Caleeut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men ; here is much pepper. . . — Rouiro 
de Vtueo da &ama, 108. 

1503.—" Nostra autem rerio in qua Chris- 
tiani commorantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbes, quarum tres 
celebres sunt et firmse, Carongoly, Po/or, 
et Cofont, et alias illis proximae sunt."— 
Letter of Nestarian Bithopt on mission to 
India, in Asmnani^ iii. 594. 

1.510.—". . . a place called Crongolor, 
l>elori^ing tu the King of Calicut . . . Uiere 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jews, and Christians of the doctrine of St. 
'ITiomas." -ItarboM,. 154. 

c. 153.5.— "Crancanor fu antichomente 
honorata, e buon purto, tien niulte genti . . . 
la citth e grande, ed honorata con grS traf- 
fico, aiulti che si facesso Cochin, oQ la venuta 
di Portoghesi, nobile.”— <Som;/uX)'to dt'Regni^ 
he. Ramunio, i. f. 3326*. 

1554.— "Item . . . (laid for the mainte- 
nance of the boys in the (>oUege, which is 
kept in Craxiguanor, by charter of the King 
our liord, annually 100 000 reiit. . . .”—5. 
Botefho, Tmafto, kc., 27. 

c. 1.570.—". . . prior to the introduction 
of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a citv of Malabar called Cadungaloor.”— 
TohJat-ui-Mujakideenf 47. 

1572.- 

" A hum Cochin, e a outro Cananor, 

A qual t^ale, a qual a ilha da pimento, 

A qual Couluo, a qual d4 CrmogABOr, 

E os mais, a quern o mais serve e con- 
tenta. ...” CamS^, vii. 35. 

1614.— "The Great Sainorine's Deputy 
came aboord . . . and . . . earnestly per- 
suaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crugelor, oe- 
siegiiig a Castle of the PortugaUs. 7 Vyfea, 
in /'icrrArtjf, i. 531. 

c. 1806.—" In like manner the Jews 
of Kranghlr (Cranganoro), observing the 
we.'ikness of the Sltmuri . . . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom. . . —AfvAnhhaf A'/kda (writing of 
events in 16th century), in viii. 31^. 

CBANNT, 9. In Bengal commonly 
used for a clerk writing English, ana 
thence vulrarly applied TOnericallv to 
the East Indians, or liHlf-caste class, 
from among whom Eiigliali copyists 
are chiefly recruited. Ine orinnal is 
Hind, kardnif kirdnl^ which Wilson 
derives from Skt ibrrran, ^a doer.* 


Karana is also the name of one of 
the (so-called) mixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaiaya father, or (according to 
some) from a pure Kshatriya mother 
by a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the mem- 
bers of this mixt caste is that of 
writers and accountants ; [see Rulev^ 
Tribes and Ccules of Bengal^ i. 424 

The word was probaoly at one time 
applied by natives to the junior mem- 
bers of the Covenanted (5ivil Service 
— “Writers,” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the “Srir 
Mutaqherin** and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“Writers* Buildings*’ in Calcutta, 
where those young gentlemen were 
at one time ([iiartered (a range of 
apartments which has now 1>een trans- 
fimired into a splendid series of public 
offices, but, wisely, has lieen kept to 
its old name), was known to tlie natives 
as Kardni id Bdrik. 

c. 1350.— "They have the custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the slaves of the Sultan . . . carry with 
them complete suits ... for the Rabbam. or 
skipper, and for thekiriiil, who is the ihip's 
clerk.”— /fta Bo/itto, ii. 198. 

„ "The second da;^ after o^ ar- 
rival at the port of Kailfikari, the prineen 
escorted the naihoddh (or skipper), the kl- 
rftnl, or clerk. . . .” — Ibid. iv. 250. 

c. 1590.— "The Kaxrinl is a writer who 
keeps the oooounta of the ship, and serves 
out the water to the passengers." — Aia 
i {Bloekmann)y i. 280. 

c. 1610. — "Le Secretaire s’apelle caxam 
. . .” — Pyrard de Laval^ i. 152 ; [Hak. Soe. 

■ i. 214]. 

[1611.—" Doubt you not but it is too true, 
howsoever tlie Cnumy flatters you with 
better hopes." — Danveri, LftUtrt^ i. 117, and 
see also i. 190. 

[1684. — "Ye Nocoda and Cranee.”— 
Pringtty Diary of Ft. St. Oeorge^ iii. 111.] 

c. 1781.— "The gentlemen likewise, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of them collectiveljr are called 
Camnie.” — Seir Mutaghtrin, ii. 543. 

1793.— " But, as Gay has it, example gaine 
where precept fails. As an encoanif(emaaA 
therefore to my brother enumioa, 1 will offw 
an instance or two, which are remembered m 
ood Company's jokes.”— As 
ndiaa Observer, 42. 

1810.— "The Cranny, or clerk, may be 
either a native Armenian, a native Porta- 
guese, ora Bengallee.” — Wittiamsaa, V. Jf. 
1.209. 
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1884.--** Nuir, sm baU token for 2000 
rapees. The Gn^ will write your eridenoe, 
Ckptoin Foireete^*— rA« BaboOf i. Sll 

It is curious to find this word eX' 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indiana This shows that the word 
was used at Qoa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of niixt blo^. 

1668. — '* Lea kaimaos sont engandres dVn 
Meetia, et d’vne Indienne, leac^uela aont 
oliauatroa. Ce mot de Kanunes nent a mon 
adris de /Tars, qui aignifle an Tura la terra, 
oa hion la oouleur noire, oomme ai I'on rou- 
loit dire piw karanes lea anfana du pals, ou 
hien lee noin : ila ont las maamaa aduantagaa 
dana leur profeeaiona qua lea autres Maetis.’* 
— De la Boullayt-le-Gouz, ad. 1667, p. 226. 
Compare in M. Polot Bk. I., oh. 18, his 
■totement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

OBAPE, s. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
It is the French eripe^ i.e. ereepe^ Lat. 
eriifut, meaning fnz^ or minutely 
curled. As the word is mveii. in a 
16th century quotation by Littrd, it is 
probable that the name was first ap- 
plied to a European texture. [Its use 
111 English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.Il] 

** 1 own perhapa I might desire 
Soma Aawls of true Cashmere- 
Soma noiTOwv crapes of China silk, 

Uke wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 

O. IF. Hclmee^ * CofUmtMent.' 

OBEASE, OBIS,. dec., s. A kind 

of dagger, which is the character- 
istic wisapon of the Malay nations ; 
from the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, hiris^ or kree 
(^Favre^ Did. JavanaxS’Franfais, 1376, 
Oravfurd^M Malay Diet. 8.y., Janst, 
JoffoatucK-Nederl. IVoordenboeky 202). 
The word has been generalised, and 
ia often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as *an Arab create^* 
dec. It seems probable that the H. 
word Airick, applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word kAt. See the 
form of the latter word in Barbosa^ 
almost exactly kiricK. Perhaps Turki 
Mick is the original. [Platts gives 
6kt. kntif 'a sort of knife or damr.*] 
If Remaud is right in his translation 
of the Arab RekUimu of the Bth and 
10th centurieii^ in correcting a reading; 
otherwise unintelligible, to kkri; we 


shall have a very early adojption of 
this word by Western traveilen. It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

o. 910.—** Formerly it wee common enough 
to see in this islend e man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a khzi, I.e. a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admimble make, and eharpeaed 
to the finest edge. The man would lay 
hands on the wi^thieet of the merohanto 
iliat he found, take him by the throaty 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, uid 
finalljr drag him outside of the town. . . .” — 
Acfafi'on, £c., par Reinaud^ p. 156 ; and sea 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 

It is curious to find the crii adopted 
by Alboqucn|ue as a piece of state 
costume. When he received the am- 
liassadors of Sheikh Ismael, i.e. the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz, 
we read : 

1515.— '* For their reception there warn 
prepared a dais of three atepe . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the flovernor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and aurooat of black damaak, 
with his collar, and hia golden eris, ae I 
described before, and with hia big, long 
snow-white beerd ; and at the back of the 
daia the captains and gentlemen, hand- 
aoroely attired, with their aworda girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targota, and all uncovered.”— Correa, ii. 
423. 

Ihe portrait of Alboque^ue in the lat 
vol. of Mr. Birch’s Translation of the Com- 
! mentariee, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surooat, but the eru ia 
missing. [The Malay Grets# ia referred to 
in iii. 85.] 

1616.— “They are girt with belts, and 
carry darners in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they call qutriz.”— 
Barboea, 198. 

1552.— “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuto faia to be standing over the Captain 
Major with a orle half drawn.” — Cadaaktda, 
ii. 863. 

1572.- 

**. . . assentada 

IA no greroio da Aurora, onde naaceato, 

Opulento Malaca noraeada I 

As settos venenoaaa cue fisesto ! 

Oe erlMe,comquejato vajoanndda. . . 

Camtee^ x. 44. 

By Burton : 

** . . . ao strong thy rite 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whenoa they ris^ 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca bight I 
Tha poyeoned arrows which thine art 

the as 1 eea, for fight. . . 

1m 80. — A vocabulary of **Wordee of the 
iiatonill language of lana” in the voyegt of 
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Sir Fr. Drake, haa Cricka, *a dagger.'— 
Rukl. iv. 246. 

[1584. — "CriM.” Bee quotation under A 
HtTCK.] 

1586>88. — **The custom is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a Crete, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart."— CareaduA, in 
Raki. iv. 337. 

1501.— "Furthermore I enjoin and order 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
aorvant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crittei."— Procl. of 
Mathias ^Alboqtia-fpui in Archiv. Peri. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 325. 

1598.—“ In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinvards, which in India are called Cxyiaa. 
which are very well accounted and esteemea 
of.” — ZinsehotgHj 33 ; [with some slight dif- 
ferences of reading, Hak. Soc. i. 110]. 

1802.—" . . . Chinesischo Dolchon, so sie 
Crit nennen.” — Hulsi%s, i. 33. 

c. 1610. — "Ceux-lk ont d'urdinaire k leur 
costd vn poiffnard ond4 qui s'apelle crlt, et 

a ui vient d'Achen en Sumatra, de laua, et 
elaChine."— /'yrorddf Z«ava/, i. 121 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. IM] : also see ii. 101 ; [li. 162, 1/0}. 

1634.—" Malayoscritea, Arabesalfangos.” 
— Malaca Cmqvistada, ix. 32. 

1686.— "The Createi is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the jxx^rcst or meanest person.” — 
Dampier, i. 337. 

1690.— "And os the Japanners ... rip 
Uj|) their Bowels with a Cric. . . ."—Ovington, 

1727.— "A Page of twelve Years of Ago 
. . . (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that he took a Greta, 
and ran himself through the body.” — A. 
Ifamilton, ii. 99 ; [od. 174<1, ii. 98]. 

1770. — "The people never go without a 
poniard which they call cnt ." — Rayivai 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

e. 1850-60.— "They (the English) chew 
hashish, cut themselves with poisoned I 
createt . . . taste every poison, buy every 
twsni."— Emerson, English Traits [ed. 1866, 
ii. 59]. 

The Portiimiese also formed a word 
cxiflada, a blow with a cris (sec Ca$- 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ ertast * ; sec in f urcAos, 
i. 632, and this : 

1604.— "This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but cryted him.”— 
idoof's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

[1704.—" At which our people . . . were 
moat of them eraatid. — rafs, Hodges' 
Diurg, Hak. Boo. ii. oooxxxvii.] 


Also in BraddePs AhttroM ofOis Sijaira 
Malayu : 

“He was in consequence f rat tad at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
Bowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miraculously. —iSuora Malayu, in 
/ /nd. ArcA. V. 318. 

OBEDEBE, DEL. An old mercan- 
tile term. 

1813. — "Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
responsibility of persons to whom goods 
were sold — commission { per cent.” — Mil- 
hum, i. 235. 

CBEOLE, s. This word is never 
used by the English in India, thon^h 
the mi.stake is sometimes made in 
England of supposing it to be an 
Anglo-Indian term. The original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span, criollo, a 
word of uncertain etymolo^, whence 
the French crdole, a person ofEuropeau 
blood but colonial birth. See &sat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criadiUo, dim. of 
and is— Mittle nursling.’ Onadoi, 
criadas, according to IVrard de Laval, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 seq.j were used at 
Ooa for male and female servantsi 
And .see the passage quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words *apmrel and servants' are in 
the original * iedo o falo e criados.’ 

1782.—" Mr. Macintosh being the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of one 
of the West India Islands, is as swarthy and 
ill-looking a man as is to be seen on the 
Portugueze Walk on the Royal Exchange.” 
—Price's ObstrvoJtions, Ac. in Priu’s TraOs, 
i. 9. 

CBOCODILE, s. This word ia 
.seldom used in India ; alligator (q.v>) 
being the term almost invariably em- 
ployed. 

c. 1328.— "There be also coquodrllee, 
which are vulgarly called ealcotix [Lat. 
calcatrix, ‘a cockatrice’]. . . . These ani- 
mals be like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard's,” kc.— Friar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 

1590.— "One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alibamba, that 
is a chained oompanv of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indigostiole Iron paid him his wages, 
and rourthered the murtherer.”— Aiwvw 
Battel (West Africa), in Purchas, ii. 985. 

[1870.—". . . I have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persons seised by 
oroeodilM {Mvgger). . . . The Alliga^ 
Igharial) sometimes devours children. ... — 
Vhevers, Mod. Juriopr. in India, 366 ooq.}. 
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OBOBE,^ One hundred ^lJb^ t.e. i 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for nianv yeara almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
had once been a good deal more, and 
has now been for some years a good 
deal less. The H. is karor^ Skt. koti. 

c. 1315.— "Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Mabar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life. . . . 
His coffers were ro)>lete with wealth, inso- 
muoh that in the city of MardI (Madura) 
there were 1200 erores of gold deposited, 
every cror« being equal to a thousand laks, 
and every laic to one hundred thousand 
diiiir8.’'--ir«jiax/; in KUinf, iii. .52. N.B.— 
The reading of the word ennt is however 
doubtful here (.see note by Elliot in ioeo). i 
In any case the value of avre is misstated by 
WassSf. 

c. 1343. - ‘‘Tl»ey told mo that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (DauIntTiltad) for 17 kax^ . . . 
as for the karOr it is c<| divalent to 100 /ttl*, | 
aad the lai- to 100,000 dTiiurs .” — Ihn /tatuta, 
iv. 49. I 

c. 1350.—" In the c<iur.se of throe years he i 
had misappropriated aUiut :i kror of umkoji 
from the revenue."— ;f/a-i<drfi« /fari4L in 
iCtfiot, iii. 247. 

e. 1590. — "Zealous and upright men were 

E t in charge of the revenues, each over one 
'Or of dams." (These, it api>oar8, were 
called krtris.)— .ii/i-t-.f itAar/, i. 13. 

1009.— "The King's yeeroly Inoonie of 
his Crowne Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
every Grou i.** ati hundred l and every 
Lvke is an hundred thou.sand Rupiaa .** — 
Mmoki n*, in i*urchtuf, i. 216. 

1628. — "The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emiasrort of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Ktjyal registers, to six arbs | 
and thirty krori of tUhna. One arh is c<]unl ! 
to a hundred kron (a krtrr being ten millions) 
and a hundred Ki'tn of ttA.ms are equivalent 
to two krort and fifty lacs of rupeas.” — 
Alnkamviad Skartf Hanaji^ in Elliot, vii. 1.38. 

1690. — "The Ealt^ibor O<ivernour of Bmga! 
was reputed to have left Ijohind him at his 
Death, twenty Courout of Ibmpios: A 
kOWOU is an hundred thousand loek.H." — 
Ovia^toa, 189. 

1757.—" In consideration of the loase.s 
which the English Company have attained 
... I will give them one crore of ruMes." 
— OiwK, ii. 162 (od. 1803). 

c. 1785.— "The revenues of the city of 
De^ once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
estimation amount annuallj* to two kherora." 
—Carraccioli's Lifn>Ji (JUx*., i. 172. 

1797. — " An Englishman, for H. E.’s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women: the Nalwh was delighted licyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
■pant a orort of rupaea ... in procuring 
a m usamant, he had never found one so 
ploaMof to him.''-rsfpaiii«srt, ifim. I. 407. 


1879.- 

" *Tell me what liea beyond <mr braaen 
gatee.’ 

Then one replied, *The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

« • • • • * 

And next King BinibasAra’s realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with ororMI on gthtm 
of folk.'" 

Sir E. Arnold, The Light of Ana, iii. 

[CBOBI, B. “The passessor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, of 
any given kind of inoii^ ; it was 
especially applied as an official desig- 
nation, under the Mohaniiiiedan govern - 
iiient, to a collector of revenue to tlie 
extent of a kror of dams, or 260,000 
rupee.s, who wjls ;il8t> at various times 
invested with the ^iieral superin- 
tendence of the lands in his district, 
and the charge of th^ police.” (fVtlton.) 

[c. 1590.— See quotation under CHORE. 

[1675. — "Nor does this exempt them 
from pishetuhing the Nabob's Crawiy or 
Ifovernour;" — YuU, Hedges' IHary, Hak. 
>k>c. ii. ccxxxix.] 

[CBOTCHE7, KUBACHEE, 

properly Kardchi, the 8ea-iM)rt and 
chief town of the pri»vin(-e of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British nile, 
no town appearing to have existed on 
the site Wore 1725. In A.s Suyuti’s 
History of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 22U) the 
('.apture of Klrakh or Kiraj is men- 
tioned. Sir Ii. M. Elliot tliinks that 
this place wii.s prol>ably sitiuited in if 
not nanuHi from Kachh. Jarrett {Ain, 
ii. 344, note) .supposes this to lie 
Kararhi, which Elliot identified with 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to Curtins, dwelt the Arabioi or 
Arabitai. The harlwir of Karachi was 
no.s8ibly the Porus Alexandri, when*. 
Nearchits was detained by the monsoon 
for twenly-four days (see McCrindU, 
Aficieul India, 167, 262). 

11812.-- '" From Crotchey to (.’.ape Monroe 
the [joople call theiniwlves Baluuches." - 
Morin-, Jouniey through Rerna, p. 5. 

[1839. — ". . . »ices of all kinds, which 
are carried from Bombay ... to KoratohM 
or other porta in Sind." — • Elfddndtone's 
CavJbul, i. m.] 

CROW-PHEASANT, s. Tlic 
])opulAr Anglo-Indian name of a soiiie- 
what ignoble bird (Fam. Ctieulidat), 
common all over the plains of India, 
ill Bunno, and the Istonds, vii. Cm- 
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tn/fm rufifgnnUf Illiger. It is held in 
India to give omena 

1878.— '* The (oroW’^eaMUit lUIkt peat 
with hia chestnut wings drooping by. his 
side.” — Phil» Jtobiiuon, 1% Mtf Indian. 
Oarden, 7. 

1883. — '* There is that ungainly object the 
eouaalt ogcow-phoMant, jun^e-crow, or what- 
ever else you like to call the roiacellaneous 
thing, as it clambers throi^h a creeper-laden 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a mow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its appearance only it mi^ht be a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been borrowed from a black- 
faced monkey.’’— rrtftrji on my /'roaeiVr, 155. 

GUBEB, s. The fruit of the Piper 
Cubebut a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. [It^ Hind, name kabdb chinl 
marks its importation from the East 
by Chinese merchants.] The word and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the former being 
taken directly from the Arab, kabdbah. 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though le.ss common. Tlic 
importation into Europe had become 
innnitesimal, when it revived in last 
century, owing to the medicinal power 
of the article having Injcoine known to 
our medical otiicers during the British 
occupation of Java (1811-15). Several 
particulars of interest will be found in 
Hanburv and FluckigePs Pharmacog. j 
526, and in the notes to Marco Poloy ii. ! 
380. I 

c. 943.— “The territories of this Prince I 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts j 
of spices and aromatics, . . . The exports ; 
are camphor, lign-aloes, clove, sandal- wood, ; 
liotel-nut, nutmeg, caidamom, cubeb (at- i 
hdaboA). . . — Mas’iuli, i. 341 aeq. | 

13th cent. — j 

“ Theo canel and the licoria 

And swotc savourv meynte 1 wis, j 

Theo gilufro, quybibe iind mace. ...” j 
King A/raaunH^r, in Wtltfr’s Mrtr, ; 

Rtjm., i. *279. j 

1298. — “This I.sl.and (Java) is of .surpass- ’ 
ing wealth, priMlucingbUck popper, nutroeg.H, 
spikenard, galingalo, cubeoa, cloves. ..." 
— Marco roioy ii. ‘254. 

c. 1328.— “There too (in Jana) are pro 
ducod eubabf, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except pej)[>er.” — 
Pn xr Jordanua^ 31. 

c. 1340.—“ The following are aold by the 
pouful. Raw silk ; .saffron ; clove-stalks and 
cloves ; cubebi; lign aloes. . . "—PegoloUxy 
in CdlAay, Ac., p. 305. 

II “Cubebi an of two kinds. t.e. 
domsetio and wild, and both shoula bg 
entin and light, and of good smell ; and tlfi' 
domsstie are known from the wild in this 


way, that the former are a little more brown 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons." 
— Pegoloiti, in Cathay^ Ac. ; in orig. 374 sey. 

c. 1390. — “Take fresh pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole.”— 
Recipe in Wright's Domeatle MauaerSy 350. 

15^. — “72. Let us talk of onbeba; al* 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone, and only in compounds. 

“ 0. ’Tis not so in India ; on the contra^ 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
them for a very great medicine.”— voreia, 
f. 80-80i;. 

1572. — “The Indian physicians use 
Cubeba as cordials for the stomach. . . .” — 
AeoatOy p. 138. 

1612.— “Cubebs, the mund . . . xvi. s.*' 
— Ratea atid ValtuUiovn (Gotland). 

1874. — “ In a list of drugs to be sold in 
the . . . city of Ulm, a.d. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 Ireuzera." — Hanh. dr Flikk. 527. 

GXJBEEB BUBBi n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-tree on an island of 
the Nerbudda, some 12 m. N.E. of 
Biiroch, and a favourite rejjort of the 
English there in the 18th century. It 
is described by Forbes in his Or. Mem. 
i. 28 ; [2nd ed. i. 16, and in Pandurang 
Hariy ed. 1873, ii. 137 seqa^. Forbes 
sfiys that it Wiis thus called by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
.saint (no doubt Kahir). Possibly, how- 
ever, the name was merely the Ar. 
knbiry ‘great,’ given by .some Mahom- 
nuHlan, and misinttrrpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader. 

[16*2.3. — “On an other side of the city, but 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an open 
place, is seen a great and fair tree, of that 
kind which 1 saw in the sea coasts of Persia, 
near Ormuz, called there Lut. but here Ber." 
-P.^della Valley Hak. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Grey 
identifies this with the CUBEEBBURB.] 

1818.— “The popular tradition among the 
Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, 
as is practised in India, with a piMe of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, ond became what it now is." — Cqplandy 
in Tr. Lit, Soe. Bo. i. 290. 

0U0TJYA,0UCIUYADA,s. Aerjr 
of alarm or warning; Mabyal. kMvya, 
‘to cry out*; not used by English, 
but found among Portuguese wntera, 
who formed cucuyada from the native 
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wofd, as th^ did Oruada from Arts 
(tee CBEA8E). See Correa^ Lendat, ii. 
& 926. See also quotation from 
Tennen^ under C088, and compare 
Australian eooey, 

1626.—*' On this immediately some of hit 
Kain who accompanied him, detired to 
amite the Portuguese who were goinff 
throngh the etreeti ; but the Regedor would 
not permit it ; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palace, without entering to 
e p ea k to the ning, ordered those cries of 
tnein to be made which they call onen- 
jadas, and in a few minutes there nthered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
anna. . . ."—Correa, ii. 926. 

1648. — "At the house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the OoTemor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came troopinff with 
bowB and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and enoayadaa, such as 
they employ to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they are going to taka 
wing.”— /6tVf. ir. 327. 


OUDDALOBE, n.p. A place on 
the marine backwater 16 m. 8. of 
Pondicher^, famous in the early 
Anglo-Indian history of Coromandel. 
It was settled by the Comjtany in 
1682-3. and Fort St. David^a was 
erected there soon after. Probably 
the correct name is KadalrUr, 'Sea- 
Town.* [The Madras Gloss, gives Tam. 

iiinction,* tlr, 'village,* because 
it stands on the confluence of the 
Kadilam and Paravanar Rivers.! 


ri773.— "Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
riiong ground, about a mils from the Black- 
Town. which is called Cnddalore.” — Ives, 
P.180 


OUDDAPAft n.p. Tel. kadapa, 
['threshold,* said to tc^e its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open- 
ing of the pass which leads to the noly 
town of Tripatty {Ortbble, Man. of 
Ouddapah, p. 3) ; others connect it 
with Skt. * pity,' and the 

Skt. name is Kripanagara]. A chief 
town and district of the M^ras Presi- 
dency. It is always written Kurpah 
in Kirkpatrick's Translation of Tippools 
JaUsts^ [and see Wilks, Mysore^ ed. 
1868, i. 3031 it has b^n suggested 
as possible tnat it is the KAPlfH (for 
KAPIIIH) of Ptolemy's Tables. [Kvr- 
pgh indigo LB quoted on the London 
market] 

1766.— "The ehiefaof Bhaaoor and Xlipa 
also followed the Muae path.”— JST. qfEyiiir 


OUDDOO, 8. A s generic name for 
pumpkins, [but usuaUy applied to the 
musk-melon, cueurbita moiduUa (Watt, 
Earn. Diet. ii. 640)]. Hind. Kadtt&. 

[1870.— "Pumpkin, Red and White -Hind. 
KuddOO. This vegetable grows in great 
abundanoo in all parts of the Deccan.” — 
Rrddetl, ivd. Don. Econ. 568.J 

CUDDY, s. The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, m the same with the 
Dutch and Oerm. kajute, which has 
the same aigniflaition. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, 8w. in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyt, and Qnrnm quotes 
kajnte, “Casteria,” from a vocabulary 
of Saxon words useil in the first half 
of 16th cenrury. It is perhaps origin- 
ally the wune with the Fr. cahute, ‘a 
hovel,' which Littre quotes from 12th 
century as quahute. Ducange has L. 
Latin mhua, 'oasa, tiiguriun!,’ but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (Ar. Nights, 
xi. 169) gives P. kvuiah, *a room,’ and 
compares Camra. The N.K.D. leaves 
the question doubtful.] 

1726.--" Neither will they go into any 
ship’s Caynyt so long as they see any ono 
in the Skif^r’s cabin or on the half-deck." 
ViilevUijn, Chorom. [and Pegu), 134. 

1769. — "It was his (the Captain's) in- 
variable proctice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service,— a 
duty which he considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.”— 
Lift of Lord Tdgnmouth, i. 12. 

1848.— "The youiwsters among the pas- 
sengers, youw Chaffers of the 150th, and 
poor little Ri^etts, coming home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell pi^igious 
I stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.”- Vanitg 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 256. 


CULOEE, 8 . A jewelled plume 
surmounting the sirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shakespear gives 
halghl as a Turki word. [Aatts gives 
ka&hd, kalghl, and refers it to Skt. 
kaCiUa, 'a spire.*] 

0 . 1614. — " In this manner the people of 
BiiAn catch great numbers of herons. The 
Kllkl-Mi; ['Plumes worn on the cap or 
turban on groat occasions.’ Also see PuuMb 
Trade Report, App., p. oexv.l are of the 
heron’s fe&ero.”-iUer, 164. 

1716.— "John Surman reoeived a vest and 
eet with preoiooa atonei.”— Wkstkr, 
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To p m e n t to Omod Roj, tIi. 

1 Oiagtfl 1300 0 0 

1 8anaip(MrMii%, or aigrette) ^ 000 0 0 
IKiuS^^ut). . . 250 0 0** 

JfdloVs JCniatainmaU. In 

1780.— “Three Knlglee, three &upauke$ 

S e UneOh), end three AtdiOv (f) (/Nidal;, 
*e onto, e flet piece of gold, e neck 
omement*] of the T^ue of 80,320 nipeee 
here been deepetohed to you in a oeaket* — 
Tipipoo*» L/tUra^ 268. 

[1892. — Of a Banjara ox— “Over the 
beaet'a forehead ie a ihaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth bordered with pattema in 
colour with pieoee of mirror sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi or aigrette of peacock 
feather tips."— Z. Kipling ^ Beast and Man 
in Indiot lAT. 


[The word was also applied to a rich 
ilk cloth imported from India. 


n714. — In a list of goods belonging to 
euD-goTernors of the South Sea C.— ** A pair 
of eolgee window curtains."— 2 an, NoUa ds 
Q. VI. 244.] 


OULMUBEEA, KOORMUBEEA, 

a. Nautical H. halmariya^ *a calm/ 
taken direct from Port, calmaria (Roe- 
Imek). 


OITLSET, a According to the 
quotation a weight of alx)iit a caildv 
(a.v.)^ We have tiaced the worn, 
wnich is rare, also in Prinsep’s Tables 
(ed. Thomas^ p. 115X as a measui'e in 
Bhaj, kaUd. And we And R. Drummond 
gives it : **KuUee or Cv.Uy (Guz.). A 
weight of sixteen maunds”(tne Quzerat 
maunds are about 40 11>s., therefore 
about 640 lbs.). [The w'ord is 
probably Skt. kaUui^ * a water jar/ and 
nence a grain measure. The Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. kalasi as a measure of 
capacity holding 14 Sam.] 

1813.— “So plentiful ere mangos . . . 
that during my residence in Quserat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupee the cnlsey ; or 600 pounds in Engliitii 
weight." — Fvrbat. Orimt. Mem. i. 30; [2d. 
ed. 1 . 20]. 


OUMBLT. OUliLT, OXJMMUL, 

a. A blanket ; a coarse woollen cloUi. 
Skt. kambaloy appearing in the vcnui- 
culara in slightly varying forms, e.g. 
H. kamU. Our first quotation shows a 
curious attempt to connect this word 
with the Arab, fiammdl, *a porter’ (sec 
HUMHAnL^, and with the cainePs hair 
of John Baptist’s raiment. The word 
is introduced into Portuguese as eam- 
bolim, ‘a cloak.* 


0 . 1860.^** It is eustomary to make of 
those fibres wet>weather mantles for thoee 
rustics whom they call camatts,*. whoae 
butinem it is to cany burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders ir. 
palankins {leetuu\. ... A garment, sncL 
as I mean, of this cloth (and not 

camel cloth) I wore till I got to norenoe. 
... No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
eamsTa Aow, it is. next to sUk, the aaftest 
staff in the world, and ncTer could haeo 
been meant. . . ."— Jo&n MarigwsllL in 
CWtoy, 866. 


1606. — “We wear nothing more fra- 
quently than those oambolms.”— Cfovno, 
f. 132. 


[o. 1610.— “Of it they make also good 
store of cloaks and capes, called by the 
Indians JIfansaw,- and t>y the Portuguese 
<Ormus cambalis.’ " — Pyrard da LaeaL 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 


1678.— *‘ Leading off to wonder at the 
natiTes quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a oombly or Hair' 
Cloth." — FVyer, 64. 


1600.— **CaailMa which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia. . . Ooiagtoa, 
455. 


1718.—“ But as a body called the Oanwinl- 
poihea. or blanket wearers, were going to 
join (^sndaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going further."— 
Seir Mntaghnin, i. 143. 

1781.- “One oomley as a covering . . . 
4 fanama^ 6 dvJb*^ 0 oaA."— Prison Exfessea 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of Ztsdiayr, lii. 

1798.—“ ... a large black Kuminill, or 
blanket."— (7. ForaUr^ TravtUy i. 194. 

1800.— “One of the old mntlemen, ob> 
serving that I looked very hard at his cWDly. 
was alarmed lest I should think he po a s esee t i 
numerous flocks of sheep."— Letter of Sir 
T, Manroy in Z(fe, i. 281. 

1813.— Forbes has cameleeiu.— Or. Mess, 
i. 195; [2d. ed. i. 108]. 


CUMMERBUND, s. A mrdle. 
H. from P. kamar-band, i.e. ‘ loin-band.* 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic servants, p^ns, and 
irregular troops ; but any waist-belt is 
so termed. 

[1534.— *' And tying on a eummartnmd 
Uasaarahando) of yellow silk."— Cbrreo, iii. 
o88. Ckivuurahanais in DaUboqnerqntf Cosun., 
Hsk. Soc. iv. 104.] 

1562.— “The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called oomarhidos, being 
of gold and silk."— OEutaafiedo, iii. 396. 


• CkmuBi {m/uoMrnXi siirvlvst hrom the Arable 
In some parts of Sfdly. 


CUMQUOT, 
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CURIA MURIA. 


1816 . — '*Tha nobleman of Xazma lent to 
have a aampla of gallia pottaa, jnggaa, po- 
dingafa, lo^ingla^i, table bookaa, ohint 
bramport» ana eombarlMUiids, with the 
prioaa."»GMb'« Diary, i. 147. 

1688. — **lls aorrent la Taste d'Tna oain* 
qn^B appellant Commorbaiit. A/dn- 

1648.->'*In the middle they baTo a itall 
adjusted girdle, called a Coi^Arbaat.**— 
Van TwiaLf 55. 

1727. — '*They hare also a Ana Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dogger of Value, 
stack into a Ane Ciiinmerbaii£ or Sash."— 
A. Hamilttm, i. 229 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 233]. 

1810.— "They generallv have the turbans 
and emnmer-buiida of the same colour, by 
way of lirery."- Williamion, V. M. I. 274. 

[1826.— **Mt white coat was loose, for 
want of a kunberbnnd. "—/'asdamno Mari, 
ed. 1873, i. 275.] 

1880. — . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native | 
merchants at Umritsur . . . descri)^ the 
effects of a shower of rain on the English* 
made turban.s and Kummerbunda if their 
beads and loins were enveloped by layers of 
starch."— /*u>n»T Mail, June 17. 

OUMQUOT, 8. The fruit of Cifrue 
jlqpontai, a miniature oran^ often 
•ent in jars of preserved fruiUs from 
China. Kumkwai is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of kin-kiif *gold orange/ the 
Chinese name of the fruit. 

OUMBA, 8. H. kamrd, from Port. 
m/maraj a chamber, a cabin. [In 
Upper India the drawing-room is the 
pot aamnf, so called because one end of 
It ia usually semi-circular.] 


OUNOHUNEE, a H. kanchanh 
A dancing-girl. According to Shake- 
aneATy this 18 the feminine of a caste, 
Kanehariy whose women are dancers. 
But there is doubt as to this: [see 
Crooke, Tribes and CeuteSy N.W.P. iv. 
364, for the Kanehan caste.] Kanchan 
is ‘ gold * ; also a yellow pigment, which 
the women may have usra ; see quot. 
from Bernier. [See DANCINO-OIBL.] 

[c. 1590.— "The Kanjari ; the men of this 
class play the Pakhawaj, the RafaAb, and 
the T&l^ while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them KaBChanl8."- -i4i)i, 
ed. Jarreity iii. 257.] 

c. 1660. — "But there is one thing which 
seems to me a little bx) extravagant . . . 
the publick Women, 1 mean not tho-se of 
tlie Baxar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great manriagos 
at the houses of the OwrahM and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kanehen, as if you should say the ifuilded 
the 6/oMomiag ones. . . — arrnier, E.T. 
88; [ed. Vonstah/e, 273 *«/.]. 

c. 1661. -"On regala dans ie Serrail, 
touies ces Dames Etranghres, de festins et 
des dances des OuancbeiliM, qui sont dcs 
femmes et des Alles d’une Caste de ce ni>m, 
(itii n'ont point d’autro profession que cello 
ae la danse."— 77ir<.'r/iu<, v. 1,51. 

1689.— "And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quanchaniai, entertain yr>u, if you 
please."— 267. 

1799.— "In the evening theCanchanis . . . 
have exhibited before the Prince and court." 
— Diary in Life o/ Colebrookey 153. 

1810. — "The dancing-women are of differ- 
ent kinds . . . the JurmuMraji never Mr- 
fonn before assemblies of men. . . . The 
Kunchenee are of an opposite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex ." — nilliameony r. M. i. 386. 


OUMBUNQA, 8. See CABAM- 
BOLA. 


OUMBHAW, a. Chin. Pigeon- 
Kngliah for buckahaeah (q.vA or a 
msint of any kind. According to 
QUm it is the Amoy pron. fkam-tuf) 
of two characters signifying * grateful 
tbankfl.’ Bp. Moule suggests kan-nu 
(or Cantonese) kdm-sau, Mmank-gift.’ 

1879.—'*. . . they pressed upon us, block- 
ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 
and clamouring * ith one voice. Kum-aha, 
«*.«. backsheesh, lookii^ more like demons 
than living man." — Mist Bud's Oolden CW- 
soaese, 70. 

1882.—" As the ship got under weigh, the 
Oompndore'a ounahaa, aoeording to *olo 
euet^,* were brought on board . . . dried 
lycbee, Neiikin dataa . . . baskets of 
enaigo^^UMl preserved ginger.”— 2^ Fam- 


OUBIA MUBIA, 11 . p. The name 
of a group of islands off the S.K. c(^t 
of Arabia (Kharydn MarydUy of Eklrisi). 

1527.— "Thus as they sailed, the .'»hip got 
lost upon the shore of Farta()ue in (the 

X n of) Curia Muzla ; and having swum 
■e they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to (k&iayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz." — Correa, iii. 662 ; noe al .10 i. 366. 

0. 1535.—" Dopo Adam b Fartaque, a Ie 
isole Curia, Mnria. . . .Sowmiario ds* 
Hegniy in RamnsiOy f. 325. 

1540.— "We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Cnxla, Muria, and Avedalcnria 
(in orig. Ah€dale%tria).'*-^Meiiidez /'lafo, B.T. 
p. 4. 

[1658.— Bee quotation under BOBAIr 

OAT.] 

1554.—*'. . . it is necessary to oome 
forth between Sdkam and the islands Kbdr 
or Mdria (AAdr Mdriyay-^Ths Mokity in 
Jour. As, aoe, Bemg. v. 469. 
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[188S-''*The next piece to Seugre is 
Kooi^ Hooiya Bay, which is extensive, | 
and has good soundings throughout; the 
islands are named JibW, Hallanny, Soda, 
and Haskee."— Ouro, Xarr, i. 348J 

1834. — "The next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Mooiya Bay.*'— J. H. iittog, Soc, ii. 
208. 

CIJRNTJM, -s. Tel. karammu ; a 
village aecouiitAiit, a town-clerk. 
Auc. to WiLsoii from Skt. hiranaj 
(i»ee CRANNY). [It corresponds to the 
Tam. kannkan (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1827.—" Very little care has lieon taken 
to preserve the survey accounts. Those of 
.voveral villages are not to he found. Of 
the remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector’s cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of cuniums, written on cadjans-" 

-A/inttfe bi/ Sii' T. Jl/saru, in AvbuOntotA. 
285. 

GUBOUNDA, s. H. karamidd. A 
.small plum-like fruit, which makes 
good jell^ and tarts, and which the 
natives pickle. It is liorne hy Caris»n 
carandaSy L., n shrub common in many 
]virts of India (N.O. ApocynaceM). 

[1870.— Riddell give-s a receipt for ktur- 
under jelly, luH. Eco%. 33o.l 

[GTJBRIO JBMA, adj. A cerr. of 
H. khdrtj javio, " separated or detached 
from the rental of the State, ns lands 
exempt from rent, or of which the 
revenue has Issen aasipied to in> 
dividiials or institutions’’ (ITiTson). 

[1687.—". . . . that whenever they have 
a mind to build Factorys, satisfying for the 
land where it was Cuirig Jama, that is 
over measure, not entred in the King’s 
hooka, or paying the usuall and accustomed 
Rent, no Government should molest them.” 
— I'm/s, Hedga^ Diary ^ Hak. Soc. ii. Ixiii.] 

GUBBUMSHAW HILLS, n.p. 
This name appears in Reiinell’s Bengal 
Atla^ applira to hills in the Qaya 
district. It is ingeniously suppose 
by F. Buchanan to have been a mis- 
take of the geogra^er’s, in taking 
Aama-C^updr (* Kama’s place ol 
meeting or teaching ’k the name of an 
ancient ruin on the hills in question, 
for Kamachau Pahdr (PaA<fr*»Hill). — 
(Kaatem Indta^ i. 4). 

GT7BBT, s. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereaL either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour baked 
into unleavened cakes^ or boiled in the 
grain, as rice ia Such food liaving 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or * kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proper office of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
(|uantity of bruised spices and turmeric 
[i^e MUS8ALLA] ; and a little of this 
gives a flavour to a large iiie.ss of rice. 
The word is Tam. fcin, i.«. ‘ sauce * ; 

V. ‘to eat by biting’]. The 
Canare.se form karil was that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
imny countries a .similar dish is ha- 
bitual ; pildo [.see PILLAIT] is the an- 
alogous mess in Persia, and kushistu 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well 
known as ntzz inufal/ul [Lane, Mod. 
Rgyjd^ ed. 1871, i. 185], or “pepj'ered 
rice.” In England the proportions of 
rice and ‘‘ kitchen” are usually reversed, 
so that the latter i.s made to constitute 
the bulk of tbe dish. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
ni\*ciae one, is cited by Atlieuaeua from 
Megasthenes : " Among tbe Indians, 
at a lianquet, a table is set 1>efore each 
individual . . . and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, lK>iled rice .... 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the In Sian fashion” 
{Athen,^ by Yrnge^ iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention of curry is in 
the Mahavamso (c. a.d. 477), where it is 
.said of Kaasaiw that "he partook of 
rice dressed in butter, witn its full 
accompaniment of cumw.” This is 
Tumour's translation, the original Pali 
l>eiug tupa. 

It is possible, however, that the kind 
of curry used by Europeans and Ma- 
hommedans is not of purely Indian 
origin, but has come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. Tlie medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indian mffroih 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was repreaeuted by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
tlie old English poem of King Richa^ 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen — 

"sodeii fall hastily 
With powder and with epy^. ^ 

And with Mtffron of good ookwr. 
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IforeoFBT, there is hardly room for 
doub t that eapncum or red pepper (aee 
OHXLLT) woa introduced into India by 
the Fbrtugueee (see Hanbury and Fliich- 
407); and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modem curries. The Sa^rit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for cuny witliout this ingre- 
dient A recipe for curry (ain7) is 

f lven, according to Bluteaii, in the 
orti^iese ArU de Cozinhoy p. 101. 
This must be of the 17th century. 

It should be added that kari was, 
among the people of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘kitchen* 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of the 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all the savouiy con- 
coctions of analoTOiis spicy chaiacter 
eaten with rice, ^ese may be divided 
into three classes — viz. (1), that just 
noticed ; (8), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘ dry curry.* 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu practice. At a 
break fa^ it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 

According to the Fankwae at CatUan 
(1888X the word is used at the Chinese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the fomi kUrlo 
<p. 68). 


lfS02.— "Then the Captain-major com- 
manded them to cut off tne handa and can 
of all the crewa, and put all that into one of 
the email veaeelflf into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
feanl) made to eat of what his friar broi^ht 
nim."— Cbrrefi, Vo^a^s. Hak. w>c. 

381. The "Friar" was a Branman, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom the odious ruffian 
Yasco da Oama had given a safe-conduct. 

1663.— "They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call oazil.”— C/omo, f. 68. 

c. 1680.— "The victual of these (renegade 
addiersl is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moors all brinyt [hiriiiy ‘ rioe^&iat 


of (lentoos rioe-eaxrll .** — Prifmar § Rcnnu 
he., f. Ov. 

1698.— "Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they aeeth in broth, which they 
put upon the rice, and is somewhat aoure, 
as if it were sodden in (rooseberrieo, or un- 
ripegrapes, but it tastetn well, and is called 
Ciwnel [v.l. Carzlill which is their daily 
meat .” — LiiuchoUHy w; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11 J. 
This is a good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of 8. India. 

1606.— "Their ordinary food is boiled rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
they pour upon it, and which in those parts 
ore commonly called eavU." — (/mirra, 616. 

1606-1610.—". . . me disoit qu’il yauoit 
plus de 40 ans, qu'il estoit esclaue, et nuoit 
gagnd bon aigent k celuy qui le possedoit ; 
et touts fois qu’il ns luy donnoit pour tout 
viurs qu’vne mssure de ris cm par iour sans 
autre chose . . . et quelnuefois deux 
iMunTHowty qui sont quelque aeux denien 
(see BUDOROOKl, pour auoir du Caril a 
mettre auec le nt,—Moe*pnt, Voyages^ 387. 

1623.— "In India they give the name of 
euU to certain messes ni^e with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with apiceries 
of every kind, among the rest caraamoni 
and ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts ; . . • 
and the CJhristaans, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or flsh of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . . . witli all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 
OHOitftti (or hotch-potches) . . . and this 
broth with sll the said condiments in it they 
pour over a good quantity of rice boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and suletantinl 
mess.”—/*, def/a Vafh, ii. 70V ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 328.] 

1681.— "Most sorts of these delicious 
Fruits they gather before they lie ripe, 
and boyl them to make CaxTsa a , to use the 
Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rice.” - #f nor, p. 12. 
This perhaps indicates that the English eurr i/ 
is formed from the Port, otr/s, plural of 
rarii. 

c. 1690.— " Curcuma in Indik tam ad 
cibum quaro ad medecinam adhibetur, Indi 
enim . . . adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
ennetis admiscent oondimentis et piscibus, 
praesertim autem isti quod kam ipsis 
vocatur.”— /fwNqihivii, Pars Via. p. 166. 

c. 1769-60.— "The ourraM are inflnitely 
various, being a sort of fricocees to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables."— 
C/rose, i. 160. 

1781.— "To-day have otury and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it as C , my 

messmate, has got the gripes, snd cannot 
oat his share.”-- //os. J. Lindn^Ji JmpritvH- 
mnUy in Livw ({/* LindmiyMy iii. 296. 

1794-97.- 

"The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Biudng M eurto took, and Scott hie rice. 

of LiUttUorty 6th ed., p. 287. 
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Tlib Ihowa that eairy waa not a domeiiti- 
«ated diah in England at the date of publi- 
cation. It alao ia a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions 1 

c. 1830.— *‘J'ai Bubatitu^ ie lait h I'eau 
pour boiaaon . . . c'eat une sorte de contre- 
poison pour I'eaaence de feu que forme la 
aanoe enrag<$e de mon aempitomel oari.” — 
JaeqiummUt Currapondanc^f i. 196. 

1848. — ** Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a fine earry fur her 
son.”—- Vanity Fair^ oh. iv. 

I860.—**. . . Vegetables, and especially 
farinaceous food, are os|)ecially to com- 
roended. The latter is indeed rontlered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the preparation of in- 
numerable ouiriM, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expreaaed from the 
flesh of the cocoa-nut, after it has been 
reduced Uj a pulp.’’~7Vwji«if’.t Oy/fm, i. 77. 
N.B. Tennent is misled in suppKMing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentionim in the 
Ma^vanau. The word ia ntaricha, which 
simply means “pepper,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874.— “ITie craving of the day is for 
quasi -intellectual food, not less highlv pep- 
lered than the cuZTies which gratify th^e 
aded stomach of a returned Nabob.”— 
B/aei ioood'n Magaginf, Oct. 434. 

The Dutch \ise the word as Kerrie 
or Elarrie ; and Kaxi d VIndienne lias 
u plac ’ in Frencli cartes. 

CnBBY*STTJFF,s. Onions, chillies, 
&c. ; the usual material for preparing 
curry, otherwise muBsalla (q.v.X repre- 
sent4!d in England by the prejiarations 
called curry-pouxier and vurry-patte. 

I860.—*'. . . with plotji of esculents and 
curry-atulfa of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet potatoe.s.”— 
Trnnent’s Crylun.^ i. 463. 

CUSBAH, *. Ar.-H. k^i/ba, ^ 
(aha ; tlie chief place of a peigOlUUlll 
(q.v.). 

1648.— “And the caqabe of Tanaa is 
rented at 4460 ptirdaog."— S. /iotc/hu, Tombo, 
150. 

[c. 1590. --“In the fortieth year of his 
Majesty's reign, his dominions c^^nsisted of 
one hundred and five Sirnim^ sub-divided 
into two thousand seven hundred and 
^irty-seven kuabahf."— tr. Uladwin, 
ii. 1 ; Jarrettf ii. ll.’i.] 

1544.— ** On the land side are the houses 
of the Vasador (?) or Possessor of the 
Caiabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or aldta of Mombaym (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a amnll and scattered 
affair.”— Becarro, MS. fol. *227. 

u. 1844*45. — **Tn the centre of the large 
Ciubih of Rlreovygoontiim exists an old 
'nud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 


high, aurrounding some 120 bouses of n 
body of people calling themselves Koti*- 
VetltUa *, — that is * Fort Vellalas.' -Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said b/ 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.”— Report by Mr. E. 

ii. Tlumas, Collector of Tiniiovelly, ipioted 
in Lord Stanhope ' m Miscefianies, 2nd ^rios, 
187‘A p. 132. 

CUSCU8S, CUSS, s. Pcrs. -H. 
kiioMtu. Tlie niots of a graftfi [called 
in ST. India seiUhd or fin,] which 
aliounds in the drier parts of India, 
Anathennn muricatnm (Beauv.), An- 
drovogon muricatun (Retx), us^ in 
Inaia during the hot dry winds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
stantly wet, in the window openings, 
and the fragrant evaporation from 
wliicli greatly cools tlie house (see 
TATTY). This device seems to he as- 
crilied by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akltar. These roots are well known 
in France by the name vetyver, which 
ia the Tam. name vettiveru, * the root 
which is dug up.’ In some of the N. 
Indian vernaculars JcJmsUms is 'a 
poppy -head ’ : [but this is a different 
word, Skt. l^askJiasay and compare P. 

c. 1590. — “But they (the Hindus) were 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate. . . . Hi^ 
Majesty remedied all those evils and defects. 
He taught them how to cuol water by the 
help of saltpetre. . . . He i>rdercd mats to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
KhttM . . . and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a pleas- 
ant cool air in the height of summer.”— 
At/een [Olndvhny 1800), ii. 196 ; |ed. Janrtt, 

iii. 9]. 

1663.— * ‘Kaa tanays.*’ Bee quotation 

under TATTY. 

1810.— '* The Xum-Kum . . - when fresh, 
ia rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what terraeeous.” — IVitliainson, V. M. i. 
235. 

1824.—** We have tried to keep our rooms 
cool with ‘tattic.s,’ which are mats formed 
of the KuskOS, ft peculiar sweet-scented 
grass. . . .” — i/f/wr, ed. 1844, i. 59. 

It is curious that the coarse graas 
which covers the moi-e naked parts of 
tlie Islands of the Indian Archinelago 
appears to be called kuitu-kiitu (Iv 
2iid ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any coiniiiunity of origin in 
these tuitiies. 
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[1838.— “The eirrekee {nirH) and sainturb 
{unItIUk) are two specimens of one ^enus of 
jungle grass, the roots of which are called 
secundah (tirkanda) or khiu*khtti.'’— Jlfrt. 
Meer Hanan Ali^ Observationsy kc., ii. 208.] 

In the sense of ^wppy-seed or poppy- 
head, this word is P. ; De Orta says 
Ar. ; [see above.] 

1563. — “. . . at Cnmliaiete, seeing in the 
market that they were selling {toi it ly- heads 
big enough to fill a caiiodti, arul ak^o some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 

1 wa.s told that it won ctixaur (caohcash)— 
and that in fact is the name in Araliic— 
and they told me that of these (sippics was 
made opium {ainjiHii)y cuts being made in 
the poppy- head, so that the opium exudes." 
— (Jarria lit OrtUy f. 155. 

1621. — “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation wav made in Ispahan tiy the 
King's order . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink eocnur, which is a 
liquor mode from the husk of the capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash." — 
/*. eUtta ii. 209 ; [tva niir is P. kitknilr]. 

CUSPAOOBE, s. An old term for 
a spittoon. Port.'cuspodei'ra, from cUftpify 
[Livt. caiktpacrcl to spit. Cuitjntior 
would be pi'openy qui muUnm tputi. 

i l554. — Speaking of the groatncuis of the 
Itan of Bengal, he .says to illustrate it— 
“From the camphor which goes with hi.s 
spittle when bo .spits into hi.s gold spittoon 
(cotpidor) hi.s chandierlain ha.s an' income of 
2000 cruzados." — ViuUmhtrfa, Bk. iv. ch. 83, j 
167*2. — “ Here maintain thumselves three 
of the most powerful lords and Naiks of this 
kingdom, who are subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagoda.s . . . viz. I’itipa-naik of 
Maduray the King's Cuipidoor-lMarer, 200 
P^odas, Vriitapa-naik of (JKtngifry the 
Kin^s Hfiel-wartWy ‘200 pastas, the iVai/ 
of rauieicuirr, the King^ Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 Pagodas. . , 
Baldaeus, Germ. od. 153. 

i735.— In a list of silver plate wo have 
“5 enapadorai.”— H'A^efrr, iii. 139. 

1775. — “Before each person was placed'a 
large brass salver, a black earthen pot of 
water, and a brass eupadora.'’— ^(/rn'sf, I’. 
to Quinra, kc. (at Magindanao), 235. 

[1900.— “The royal coapadort'’ is men- 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
'* euapadora ” (fWor) is {lart of the marriage 
appliances .— Malag MagiCy 26, 374.] 

OUSTABD-APPLE, >*. The iiiinie 
ill India of a fruit (Anowt iqnamoaa, L.) 
originally introduced from B. America, 
but whicn spread over India during the 
16th century. Its coiuinoneat name 
in Hindustan is shori/a, i.e, * noble’; 
but it is also called Sltap*hal^ t.s. ' the 


Fruit of Sita,’ whilst another Anotta 
bullock’s heart,’ A . reticulata^ L., the 
custard -apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) is called 
ill the south by the name of her 
hiis1)and Rdma. And the Sitap^hal and 
Rdmp^hal have become the subject of 
Hinuii legend.s (see Forbes^ Or. Mem, iii. 
410). The fruit is called in Chinese 
Fan-li-chiy i.e. foreign leechee. 

A curious controversy has arisen 
from time to time as U» whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
imjxirted from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. _1530), but the transla- 
tion of the Ain (c. 1590) by Prof. 
Bhx'.bmanri i;ontains among the “Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Cmttard-apple 
(p. 66). On referring to the original, 
however, the word is saddp'hal (Jructns 
peTenni>i)y a Hind, term for which 
Shakespear gives many application-s 
not one of tnem the anona. The bfl 
i.s one, (^Aegle marmelos)^ and seems 
iis probable as any (see BAEL). The 
custard-apple is not ineutioned by 
Harcia oe Orta (1563), Linschoten 
(1597), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontiiis (1631), 
nor in Pi.so’s commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
product in the West Indian part of 
Pi.so’s iKKik, under the Brazilian name 
Araticu. Two sp^ie-s are described as 
common by P. Vincenzo Maria, whose 
liook wiis published in 1672. Belli 
the cu.stard-ap])le and the sweet-sop 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India; but of their having been im- 
|)orled from the New World, the name 
Afuma, which wc find in Oviedo to 
have been the native West Indian 
name of one of the species, and which 
in varioiLS corrupted 8ha|)es is applied 
to them over nifferent parks of the 
Rvst, is an indication. Oawfunl, 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex 
|)lairis nona or btiah- (“fruit”) none 
111 its application to the ciistara-appbi' 
as fructue virginalUt from 7iona, the 
term applied in the Malay countries 
(like mistry in India) to an unmarried 
Kuropeaii lady. But in the face of the 
American worn this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the carv- 
ings duff up at Muttra by Qenenl 
Ctinnin^am, and among the copies 
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from ^ wall-paintiii^ at Ajanta (as 
{lointed out by Sir Q. Birawood in 
1874^ (see Atkenaeun^ 26th OctoberX 
f J?om6ay QazeUeer^ xii. 490p there is a • 
fruit represented which is certainly 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out. General 
Cunnin^am is convinced that it is a 
custard-appl^ and ui^ in corrobora- 
tion of his view that tne Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (which he does 
not deny) were merely brinmiig coals 
to Newcastle ; that he has found ex- 
tensive tracts in various parts of India 
covered with the wild custard-apple ; 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digenous Hindi name, did or di^ from 
the Sanskrit diHnya. 

It seems hard to pronounce about 
this (UHjiya. A very high authority, 
Prof. Max Miiller, to whom we once 
referred, doubted whether the word 
(meaning ^delightfur) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit. It was probably an 
artificial n<aiiie given to the fruit, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aureum malum for “orange,” 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndranga. On the 
other hand, dtnpya is <pioted by Raja 
Radhakant Deb, in his Sanskrit die- . 
tionary, from a medieval work, the | 
IfravyaoHna. And the question \ 
would nave to be considered how far i 
the MSS. of such a work are likely to 
have been Kubject to mcKlern interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit names have certainly 
been invented for many objects which 
were nnknown till rcrciit centuries. 
Thus, for cxani]ilc, Williams gives 
more than one word for cactus^ or 
prickly pear, a class «>f plants wliicli 
was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidara and Vuvumiraka, in lii.s 
Skt Dictionary). 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of which 
is the name for the fruit in Malaliar as 
well as in Upper India. For, on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Kneede and Ruin- 
uhiiis, we And in the former {Hortm 
Malaiarietu^ jiart iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, *Recc1ius de Plaiitis 
Mexicania,’ as givins a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, tne name of which 
in Mexico was ahaU or of/, “fnictii 
apud Mexicanos praecellenti arlior 
nobilis** (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is tluiH/a = * nobilis”). 
We also And in a Manilla Vocabulary 
that tUe or aUe is the name of this fruit 
ill the Philippines. And from Rheede 
we learn that in Mal-ibar the dtd wt'S 
.sometimes called by a native name 
meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
whilst the Anona reticulata, or s'veet- 
.so]>, was called by the Ma]abar8“the 
Parantji (i.e. Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
piolxibly the atd and its name came 
to India from Mexico vid the Philip- 
])ines, whilst tliu nnona and its name 
c^ime to India from Hispaniola viA the 
I Uipe. Ill til e face of these probabilities 
I the armiiniMit of General (Juniiinghani 
from tlie existence of the tree in a wild 
state lo.s»is force. The fact is undoubted 
and may be cori-oliorated by the follow- 
ing passage from “ Ohservutioru on the 
tuitnre of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
I >souih India" 1864, p. 12:— “I have seen 
: it stilted in a botanical work that this 
plant {Anona sq.) is not indigenous, 
l)Ut introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies. If so, it has taken most 
kindly t4> the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles are full of it”: [also see 
I Watt, Eton, Viet. ii. 259 seq., who 
.siipfHirts the foreign origin of. the 
plant]. The autlior adds that the 
wihl cu.stard-apples saved the lives of 
many during famine in the Hyderahad 
country. But on the other haml, the 
Argemone Mexirnnoj a plant of un- 
questioned American origin, is now 
one of the ino.st familiar weeds all over 
India. The cashew {A nacardinm occi- 
lientale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
India, not only form.s tr.icts of jungle 
now (as Sir G. Hirdwood has stated) 
in Canara and the Uoncan (and, as we 
may add from jiersonal knoM'ledge, in 
Tanjore), hut was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years ago, as 
then aUninding in the wilder tracts 
of the western coast. 

The question raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded tej by Rumphiu.s, who ends by 
leaving it iii doubt. We cannot say 
that we have seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut. [Dr. Watt Mys : 
“ They may prove to w convenUonal 
representations of the jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant ; they are 
not unlike the flower-hea^ of the 
Racred kadamha or AnthocephaluM,” (lor. 
rit. i. 200)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguiiienta on either side. 

In the ** Materia Mediea of the Hindtu 
hy Udoy Chand Dutt, with a Oloesaiy 
l»y O. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given : — 

“ilnofus squamoM : Skt. GandagaJtra; 
Ben^. Aid; Hind. Sharifa, and SUd- 

""^Anona reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 
Beiig. Land” * 

1672.— “The plant of the Aita in 4 or 5 
years comes to its g^test sise . . . the 
fruit . . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, oorresjponding to the external 
compartments. . . The pulp is very whit^ 
tenner, delicate, and so aelicious that it 
unites to agreeable sweetness a most delight- 
ful fragrance like rose-water . . and if 

present^ to one unocouainted with it he 
would certainly take it for a blomonge. . . . 
The Anona/* kc.f Vincrtizo Maria^ 

pp. 346-7. 

1690. — “They (Hindus) feed likewise upon 
Kne-Apples, Cutard-apploa, so caUed 
because they resemble a Custard in Colour 
and Taste. . . ."—OvingtoH^ 303. 

0 . 1830.—“. . . the aiftard*a|ipla, like 
russet bags of cold pudding. "-'TVwm CriHofe’e 
Log, ed7l863. p. 140. 

1878.- ‘'The gushing cuatard-appls with 
its crust of stones and luscious pulp." — I*k 
JCobineon, In my Indian Garden, [49J. 

CUSTOM, 8. Used in Madras as 
the equivalent of Dostoor, Dii8toor7> 
of which it is a translation. Both 
words illustrate the origin of Gudofme 
in the solemn revenue sense. 


in common iiae in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; aee N.E.D^ 

[1609.—“ His houses . . . ara seised on 
by the Cneioilier."— Zkiavrrf, LttUr$, i. 25 ; 
and comp. Fader, Und. ii. 226. 

[1615. — “The Cusiomer should come and 
vinttthem.’'-5ir T, Roe, Hak. 8oc. i. 44.] 

1682. — “The several affronts, insolences^ 
and abuses dayly put upon us by Boolchund, 
our chief Customer.— Ifwloef, Diary, [Hak. 
Soc. i. 83]. 

OUTOH, 8. See CATECHU. 

CUTOH, n.p. Properly Kachehh, a 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput 
ruler of which is called the Rdo. The 
name docs not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoten, [but the 
latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jaqueta (Hak. Soc. i. 56 ssg.)]. 
The Skt. word kachchha seems to mean 
a morass or low*, flat land. 

o. 1080. — “At this place (Mansura) the 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the neighbour- 
ho(M of the city of LtfhArAui, and the other 
branches off to the east to the borders of 
Hash."— AMfirtfaf, in Elliot, i. 49. 

Again, “Kaeb, the country producing 
gum '* (».«. jnHkai or hdeilium), p. 66. 

The port mentioned in the next 
three extracts was probably Mandavi 
(this name is said to signify “ Custom* 
House” ; \mandvA, *a temporary hut,* 
is a term commonly applied to a 
bazaar in N. India]. 


1683.— “Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchants proved 
it by their books ; but ye skeyne out of 
evepr draught was confest, and claimed as 
their due, having been always the oustom." 
—Hedgee, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 83. 

1768-71.— “Banyans, who . . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, ana this is called oostamadoi’ — 
Siavarinue, E.T., i. 522. 

0n8T0MES,s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native official 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


d-aimls, Bnlloek’s heart, and 
n so Indiscriminate 0 


tim terme L ^ 

Bwee t so p hes been so Indiscriminate or uncertain 
that It la hardly poasible to tut tham with ea- 


1611. — “ Cnta-iwpore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde." — Nic. DoHuton, in 
Pnrdkae, i. 307. 

[1612.— “The other ship which proved of 
CuXa-nagana." —Danven, Lettere, i. 179.] 

o. 1615.— “ Francisco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of the fortrees of 
Dio, went to Cache, with twelve ehipe and a 
tan^ieet, to inflict ehastiaemeni for the 
arrogance and insolence of theee blaoke 
(“ . . . peta eoberbia e doeeforoe deeUe 
negroe. . . ."—“Of these niggers t ”), think- 
ing that he might do it ac easily as Caspar 
de Mello had punished thoco of Pbr. — 
li«arro, 257. 

[o. 1661.— “Dara . . . traversing with 
spsod the tarritorisa of the Raja Ibftdhe 
soon rsachsd the provinos of ChumU. . . 

— Bernier, od. ComelabU, 73.] 

1727.— “The flrit town on the sooth sido 
of the Indus is CatekHUMM.** — A. 
MamiUon, i. 181 ; [ed. 1744^ 
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OlAraHOXrHOAVA, n.p. Kaehehh I 
Gwiddva or Kadtchl, a province of 
Bihichistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining! our province of Sind ; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat j 
ill aumnier, and to the visitation of the | 
sitnUm. Across the northern jtart of 
this plain runs the railway from 
Sukkur to Sibi. Ganddva, the chief 
has l»eeii shown by Sir H. 
<niiot to 1)6 the Kanddbal or KantUulbel 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occurs in the Persian 
version of the (Jhachndmah^ or H, of 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
1216 (see EUiol, i. 166). 


OITTOHA, KUTOHA, adj. Hind 
hachdidy ‘ raw, crude, unripe, un- 
cooked.* This word is with its oppo- 
site pakkd (see PUCKA) among the 
most constantly recurring Anglo-Indian 
colloquial terms, owing to the great 
variety of metaphorical applications of 
which both are susceptible. The 
following are a few examples only, 
but they will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at com- 
prehensive definition : — 


A euteha Brick is a sun-dried brick. 

,, IIouMi is built of mud, or of sun- 
dried brick. 

,, Jiuit/t in earthwork only. 

It Appinnttaeiit i.s Acting or tem- 

porary. 

„ Settlement is one where the land 
is held without lease. 

,, Account or ICttimtte, is one which 
is rough, superficial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, liaund, or Setr, i.H the .smaller, 
where two weights are in use, 
as often hapi^ens. 

,, Major is a brevet or local Major 

,, Colour is one that won’t wash. 

„ Feoer is a .simple ague or a light 
attack. 

„ Pice generally means one of 
those amorphous coppers, 
current in up country bazars 
at varying rates of value. 

„ Com— see an^ogy under Maund 

above. 

„ Roof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, Ac. 

,, Scoundref a limp and fatuous 
knave. 

„ Seoan (ri/dl) is the tailor’s tack 
for trying on. 

1763.—“ II parait que les catelUl ooases 
aont plus cn usage cpie lea autres ooases dans 
1e gouvemement du Decan .” — Lettrta Edifi- 
auieif XV. 190. 

1863.—“ In short, in America, where they 
cannot get a pucka railway they take a 
knidlJl one instead, "niis, 1 think, u what 
wo must do in India .” — Lord MlffiHf in 
LtiUrt and JoumaUj 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. S0, 1879, and printed in the 
“itewfamy'' (p. 177), explaine the 
gypsy word yorpio, for a Gentile or 
non-Rommany, as being k a cbh K or 
cntcluk This may be, but it does 
not carry conviction. 


A pndUk Brick ia a properly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

,, lit/tme is of Imrnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally 
adth a terraced plaster roof. 

,, Road is A Macadamised one. 

,, Appointment is permanent. 

„ Settlement is one fixed for a term 
of years. 

„ Acrouut, or Eetimate, is cnrcfully 
made, and claiming to l>e 
relied on. 

„ Maundy or Seety is the larger of 
two in use. 

„ Major y is a regimental Major. 

„ Colonty is one that will wash. 

„ FevfTy 28 a dangerous remittent 
or the like (what the Italians 
call perniztiota). 

„ l*ief ; a double copper coin 
formerly in use ; also a 
proper pice ( anna) from 
the Govt, mints. 

„ CW— see under Maund above. 

,, Roftf ; a terraced roof made with 

cement. 

„ Scoundrel, one whose motto is 
“Thorough.” 

„ Seam is the definite .stitch of the 
garment. 

CtJTOHA-PUCKA, adj. This term 
is applied iu Bengal to a luixt kind of 
buifaing in which burnt brick is us^ 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

CXrrOHEBET. and in Madras 
OXJT'CHBRY, s. An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
kadiahriy used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house, 
which is called dufter. but it m applied 
to office of an Indigo- Planter or a 
Zei^dar, the buaineai in which ia 
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more like that of a Magiatrate’e or 
Collector’s Office. In the service of 
Tippro Sahib catcheiiy was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to have been used for something 
like what we should now call Depart- 
merd (see e.g. Tippoo'n Letters, 292); 
and in the army for a division or lai'ge 
brigade {e,g. ibid. 332 ; and see under 
JT8HE and quotation from Wilks 
below). 

1610.— "Over ogaifuit this seat is the 
CSIeherj or Court of Rolls, where the King's 
Viaeer sits every morning some three houres, 
by whose hands pasM nil matters of Kent*, 
Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, kc."— 
BatckiM, in Purehas, i. 439. 

1673. — "At the lower End the Koval 
Exchange or Qaeahery . . . o|>ons its fold- 
ing doors.’’— 261. 

[1702. — "But not makei^ :in curly 
escape themselves were carried into the 
Chiehenra or puhlick Gaol." — Hedges^ Oiurg, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cvi.] 

1763. — "The Secretary acquaints the 
Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcharry. and acquainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them fur noii^ 
attendance.’’— In //cuy, 316. 

,, "The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the uppressiun and juris- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cheirics has been ever found to be a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation," — From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in IVn •Sittorf, i. 247. 

c. 1765.—" Wo can truly aver that during 
almost flve years that wo presided in the 
Caichezy Court of CufaUta. never any 
mnrder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
at the bottom of it." — //ofi(v//, Intnnting 
Historical KrrnU^ Ft. II. 15*2. 

1783.— "'rho moment they find it tnie 
that the English Government shall remain ns 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the people in the Cnteheree; 
then every body will speak sweet words.’’- 
Noiice in Forbes^ Or. Mem. iv. 227. 

1786.— "You must not siiiTerany one to 
come to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transnetefi in 
our Kuehnrry.”— Tippoo's JaUctm, 303. 

1791.— "At Seringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcheiry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to explain ; he 
saw Oil them words to this purport, * 1 am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
aooount of the Public Service 40,000 Re. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 80,000 Re. ; 
I hAve taken Poisoa and am now within a 


short time of I^eaiA ; whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt, or to my wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews."’ — Narrative of Mr. WHliam 
Drake, and other Prisoners (in Mysore), in 
Madras Courier, 17th Nov. 

c. 1796. — ". . . the other Asof Miraii 
Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 
. . . who in different . . . towns was carried 
in his p4Iki on the shoulders of dancing mrls 
as ugly as demons to his Ktttoheri or hnll 
of audience.”— If. of TipA SuU&n, E.T. by 
MUes, 246. 

,, "... the favour of the Sultan towards 

that worthy man (Dundia W4gh) still con- 
tinued to increase . . . but although, after 
a time, a Kntoheri, or brigade, was nametl 
after him, and orders were issued for his 
release, it was to no purpose, "—/ft/cf. 248. 

[c. 1810. — " Four appears to have been the 
fortunate number (with Tip{ioo ; four com- 
panies (//r'«;), onelmttalion {teep), fourhv'/M 
! one rwx/ioiu, (see K08H00N) : . . . four 
cusfuMHi*, liiio Oatchezry. The establishment 
... of a t Htcherrp . . . 5,688, but the^ie 
imtnhers Hiictiuited with the Sultaun’s 
caprices, and at one time a cushoun, with its 
cavalry attached, was n legion of about 
3,000."— iriYIs, Mysore, ed. 1869, ii. 132.) 

1834.—" I mean, my dear l^ady Wrough- 
ton, that the man Uj whom Sir (Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an olficer of his 
own Kuchcree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders.’’— rAf 
Baboo, ii. 126. 

I860.—" I was told that many years agf», 
what remainetl of the Dutch records wore 
removed from the reconl-rooin of the 
Colonial OHice to the Cnteheny of the 
Government Agent." — Tenneut's Qeylon, 
i. xxviii. 

1873.— "I’d rather bo out hero in a tent 
any time . . . than be stewing all day in :i 
stuffy Kntcheiiy listening to Rim Buksb 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face.’’— T/tf True Re- 
former, i. 4. 

1883. — "Surrounded by what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three do^s 
at his feet, talking, writing, dictating,— in 
short doing OutdlMnT.” -C. Raikes, in 
Bonoorth Smith’s Lord Lawrence, i. 59. 

CUTCHNAB, 8. Hind, kockmlr, Sk t. 
kdnrhafulra {kdneharut, *gold*) the 
beautiful flowering tree Banhinia 
variegata, L., and some other speciea 
of the same genua (N. 0. Legwmmome). 

1865. — "Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited . . . among the beet wai a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blase and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with qoivoring 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the gaehnar of Im Bn— aee 
foceele.**— rufs, Mission to Ana, 96. 
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w A a ~~^nT| Tho cllicf City 

of Oriaaa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka, *an 
army, a camp, a royal city.* This 
name AUkaJUuta is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century to Deogir 
in the Deccan (iv. 46X or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress. 


c. 1567.-<*Citta di Catheea-’-CeMu^ 
Ftderiei, in RamuMf iii. 802. [Gatedia, in 
HakL ii. 858} 

[c. 1590. — “ Attock on the Indus is called 
Atal BeiuMres in contra distinction to Katak 
Benares in Orissa at the opposite extremity 
of the Empire." — Ala, ed. /arrett^ ii. 311.] 
1683.— '* The 30 of April we set forward 
in the Morning for the City of Goteka (it 
is a city of seren miles in oompasse^ and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy where the 
Court is kept."— BrNtoa, in HakL t. 40. 
1726.-“Cattek."-Ka/fli<^. t. 158. 


1672. — “ . . . peculiarly Brand-geeee, 
Colum [see COOLUKQl and BerassTa 
species of the former."— 117. • 


1807. — " The a^ee/oA as well as the ojns. 
and all the amuitic tribe are extremely fcmd 
of snakes, which they . . . swsliow dowtk 
their long tnroats with great despatch.**— 
WUlioMMnt Or. Field SpcriSt 27. 

[1809.— ** Saxos." See under OOOLUNO.] 
1818.— In Forbes's Or. Mem, (u. 277 »tqq. : 
[2nd ed. i. 502 srm.]), there is a curious story 
of a OyroB or Bsjum (as he writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nine 
years afterwards recognised its master when 
he risited Qeneral (^nway's menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley. 


1840. — *' Bands of gobbli ng pel icans ” (see 
this word, probably ABJtfTAMTB are 
meant) ^'and groups of tall ojmsos in their 
half-.(iuaker, half-lancer plumage, consulted 
and oonfened together, in seeming per* 
plexity as to the nature of our intentions.*' 
—Mrs. Mackmxie^ Stonne and Sunakine qf a 
Soldier's i. 108. 


OUTTAKEE, s. Some kind of 
piece-goods, apparently either of silk 
or mixed silk and cotton. ijTuffdn, 
Pen., is flax or linen cloth. This is 
perhaps the word. [Kattan is now used 
in India for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, which is sold to Patwas, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
joshans (armlets of gold or silver beads) 
bdstabanda (armlets with folding ban<bX 
&C. {Ywruf Alif Mon, on SUk Fabrics^ 
66).] Cutanees appear in Milbum’s 
list of Calcutta piece-goods. 


[1598.—** Cotonias, which are like canyaa." 
— Linschotetiy Hak. Soo. i. 60.] 

[1648. — "ContanUs." Sec under Air 
CATIF. 

[1673.—** Cnttanes breeches." See under 
ATlJtB. 

[1690.—** . . . rich Silks, such as Atlasses, 
CuttaneM. . . ."—See under ALLEJA. 

[1734. — **They manufacture ... in 
cotton and silk called Cuttaneoa"— A. 
Ilamilion, i. 126 ; ed. 1744.J 


OXTTTBT. See KHUTTBT. 


OTBUS, 87EA8, SABUS, &c. A 

common corruption of Hind, sdms, 
[Skt. tarasa, the ‘lake bird,’] or (cor- 
ruptly) adrhan$f the name of the great 
gray crane, On« i4»fijflfone, L., gener- 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off” {Jrrdon), [The 
Britim soldier calls the bird a 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot] 


D 


DABIIL, n.p. Ddbhol, In the 
later Middle Ages a famous port of 
the Konkan, often coupled with Ohonl 
(q.v.), carrying on extensive trade with 
the West of Asia. It lies in the modem 
dist. of Ratnaeiri, in lat 17" 34\ on 
the north l>ank of the Anjanwel or 
Vashishti R. In some maps {e.g. A. 
Arrowsniith’s of 1816, loathe standard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
Gaxdteery it is confounded with Dapoli, 
12 m. north, and not a seaport. 

c. 1475. — ''Dabyl is also a very extenaiye 
neaport where many horses are brought 
from Mysore,* Rabast [Arabistaaf i,e. 
Arabia], Khomssan, Turkistan, Neghostan." 

p. 20. " It is a very la^e town, 
the great meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia."— /buf. 30. 

1502.—** The gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at Dabnl, where they^ rigg^ 
their lateen sails, and mounted their ara- 
lery."— Correa, Three Voyages ofV,da Oama, 
Hi&. Soc. 308. 

1510. — *' Having seen Ctevel and its cus- 
toms, I went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
Dabali. . . . There are Moorish merchants 
here in very great numbers."- FarfAaaa, 
114. 


* Mysore is nonsensa As suggested ) 
Gsmpbell in the Bombay OssdlMr, Jfiir (1 
probably the word. 


r Sir J. 
Drpt)to 
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1616.— **Thk DaM baa a rwj good har- 
bour, whore there alwuya oougrtgaie mauT 
Moonah ahipe from rmiioua porta, ana 
aapedally from Mekkah, Aden, and Orraua 
wfth horaoa, and from Gambaj, Dio, and 
the Malabar oountry/*— BnrAom, 72. 

1564.-*'28d Voyage, from Mind to 
Aden.**— 7^ ifoAit, in J. At. Soc. Beng., 
T. 464. 

1672.— See OamSet^ z. 72. 

[c. 1666.-" The Kina of Bnapor haa throe 
good porta in thia kingaom : um 
pur, Mbhol, and Karoputtnn. — raaerater, 
ed. BaUt i. 181 ee;.] 


DACCA, n.p. Properly Dhdkd^ 
[*the wood of dlidk (see DHAin) trees’ ; 
the Imp. Oaz. siigge^ Dhakeawarl, * the 
concealed godde« ’1 A city in the east 
of Ben^, once of great importance, 
especially in the later M&hommedan 
hikory ; famous also for the Dacca 
muslins !’ woven there, the annual ad- 
vances for which, prior to 1801 , are 
said to have amounted to ;£ 260 , 000 . 
[Taylar^ Deter, and Hid. Accowni of the 
tkdton ManuftuUire of Dacca in Bengal\ 
D&ka is tliroughout Central Asia ap- 
plied to all muslins imported through 
Kabul. 


e. 1612.—". . . liberoa Osmanili aaaaeutua 
vivoa eapit, eoaona eum alaphantia at omni- 
baa th^uria aafuncti, pok quam Meek 
Bangalaa matropolim art rovaiaua, miait 
^ rega^j*- Ik Zoef, quoted by Bhehmann^ 

[c. 1617.~"Dekaka” in Sir T. Roe't liat, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 588.] 

0 . 1660.— "The aamaRobbara took ^tcfoiH- 
Sujah at Dakd, to carry him away in 
thair Oalaaaaea to RaJban. . . ." — Bernier, 
K.T. 66 ; [ad. CbaKoMe, 109]. 

1665.— "Daea ia a groat Town, that az- 
tenda itaalf only in length; one 

oorati^ to hare an Houaa by the Gangaa 
aide. Thala^h . . . b above two laaguaa. 
. . . Thaaa Houaaa are properly no more 
than paltry Huta built up with Bamboudt, 
and oaub^ over with fat fbrth. "-rarer- 
fitfr, E.T. ii. 66 ; [ad. Ba/l, i. 128]. 

1682. — "Iha only azpadiant left waa for 
the Agent to go himaalf in paraon to Uie 
JTaMand Dnan at Decon.”— sTediM, Z>wry, 
Oet9;[Eak.8oo.i.88]. 

DACO1T.DA0OO.A Hind, fikaif, 
^dhdyol, ddJta; a robber lielonging to 
an armed gang. The term, being 
eurrent in Ben^ got into the Penid 
Code. By law, to constitute daeoUf, 
there must be five or more in the 
fmuf committing the crime. Beames 
oenves the word from dtfkiuf, ‘to shout,' 
a sense not in Shakespear’s Diet. [It 
is to be found in Platts^ and FkUon 


ffives it as used in B. H. It appears to 
be connected with Skt doshfo, ‘pressed 
together.’] 

1810.— " DecoltB, or watar-robbara.**— 
Wil/ioMtoM, F. M. ii. 896. 

1812.— **Dacolts, a apanaa of daprodaton 
who inf eat tha conntiy in gangs."— PiryU 
Report, p. 9. 

1817.—" Tha crima oi dacoitj " (that ia, 
robbary by ganga), mjn Sir Hah^ Straohay, 
"... haa, 1 bmiava, inoraaaad greatly ainea 
tha British administration of justioa." — Jlii/, 
H.qfB.I., V. 466. 

1834.—" It ia a oonapiim^ ! a falaa war- 
rant!— they aro Dnkoos! DakoosH"— 

Bahto, ii. 202. 

1872. — "Darogal Why, what has ha 
coma hare fort 1 have not heard of any 
dscoity or murder in the Village." — Oonnda 
Samatia, i. 264. 


DADNT, 8 . H. dildnl, [P. dfrefan, 
* to give ’] ; an advance made to a crafts- 
man, a weaver, or the like, by one who 
trades in the goods produced. 


1678.—" Waa mat with Soma trouble 
About y* Inveaimant of Taffatiaa w«^ bath 
Continued aver Since, Soa y^ wee had not 
bean able to give out any datadna on Mtiza- 
davad Side. many waauoura abaanting them- 
aaWaa. . . ivS. Letter of 8d June, from 
CoMMinluMr Fattanf, in India OiBca. 


1683. — " Chuttarmnll and Daapehund, two 
Caaaumbaaar marebants thia day aaaaiad 
roe Mr. Cbarnock givas out all bis new 
Sieea Rupeet for Dsday at 2 par cant., and 
never mvaa the Corapanv orrait for more 
than 1| rupee— by which be gains and putts 
in his own pookat Rupaaa $ par cant, of all 
the money ha pays, which amounts toagraat 
Summa m ve Yaara: at least dljOOO 
starling.”— irodyra, DieKre, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 121, also aaa i. 83]. 


1748.— "Tha Sate being all praaant at 
the Board inform oa that last year they 
diaaantad to tha aroploymant of Fillick 
Chund, Goaaarain, O^ra, and Ottarom, 
Uiay being of ,a diffarant casta, and oonaa- 
miantly they could not do buainaaa with 
mam, upon which they rafuaad Mdnej, 
and having tha aama objection to make thia 
year, they propose taking thair aharas of 
tha WiUm Com., May 23. 

In Long, p. 9. 

1772.—" I obaerva that tha Court of Di- 
rectors have ordered tha gomattaht to be 
withdrawn, and tha invaatmant to be pro- 
vided by Mdasy marohants.**— ffarrat 
Hadingt to J. Pnrung, in QUig, i. 227. 


DA.aBAlL, B. Hind, from Pen. 
dOghri-hel, ‘sptde-mark.* The line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
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road it ia the equivalent of English 
‘lock^it/ 

DAGOBA, s. Singhalese ddgahaj 
from Pali dJuiiugaUiMy and iilansk. 
dhdtu-garhhOf ‘ Relic - receptivcle * ; aji- 
plied to any dome - like Buddhist 
shnne (see TOPE, PaOODA). Geii. 
('uniiingliam alleges tliat the Cha-Uya 
was usually an empty tom dedicated 
to the Adi'Buddha (or Supreme, of 
the quasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the term Dlidiu-aarhlm^ or DKagcha^ was 
properly applied only to a tope which 
was an "actual relic-shrine, or rqiository 
of ashes of the dead {Bhiba Topen^ 9). 
[“ The Shan woxti * Htat^ or ‘ To#,* and 
the Siamese 'Sat-oopt for a pagoda 
nlaced over portions of Gaudama‘s 
tmdy, such os his flesli, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
* DhAtti-rfarlxi^' a relic slirine ” 

A T/kOusand Mibsy 308).] 

We are nnahle to say who first in- 
troduced the wijrd into Euroi^Aii use. 
It was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter ; hut it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Feigusson’s Hut. 
of Ardiitecture. The only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
on the Continent of India, so far as w'e 
know, ia in the neighbourhood of the 
remains of tlie m’eat Buddhist estab- 
lishments at Nalanda in Behar. See 
quotation below. 

1806.—** In this irregular exoaration ore 
left two dhagopes, or solid mosses of stone, 
bearing the mrm of a cupola."— 8h/f, (7a<vs 
of ScJaetit^ in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

1823. — *' . . . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, projects a daghope.”— Dte. of Caoet 
Hear Natick, by Ll.'Col. De/amawe in At. 
JoHrnal, N.S. 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1884. — ** . . . Mihindu • Kumara . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Relwon 

Buddha, converted the aforeeaid iGi^, 
built Da^baa (Dagops, i.e. sanctuaries 
under which the relics or images of Buddha 
are deposited) in various places. "—Rittir, 
Atiat, hd. iii. 1162. 

1835. — ** The Temple (cava at Naaik) . . . 
has no interior support, but a rock-ceilinff 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
Ikme, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . 
—7^. iv. 683. 

1836. — ** Although the Dagopi; both from 
varying rise and m>m the dronnstance of 
their Ming in some oaaee independent 
ereotioM and in othon only elements of the 
internal etruotare of a temple, have very 
different aspeeti^ yet their cnarMter u 
unlvemUj Noogniaed es that of doted 


nieasas devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of eaored objects."— W. v. Hum- 
botdt, Kawi-SpradUy i. 144. 

1840.—** We performed j9rari(^«Aiiui round 
the DhagObs, reclined on the living coucliee 
of the devotees of Nirwan."— Letter of /r. 
JdiH IKtYson, in 282. 

1853.— ** At the same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a ddgoba would be erected to 
Knntaka on the spot. . . ."—Hardu. Manual 
*»/ Bwi^iitmt 16(X 

1855.— *' All kinds and forms are to bo 
found . . . the bell-shaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its vanotios . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Ceylon Dagobai. 

. . ."—Yule^ Mittum to AWf 35. 

1872.—** It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of * dagop ’ hy tlie country 
Mople. Is not this the d^Mba of the 
Wli annals'll" — Bro(ul/e}i, BuJa/i. RanatHS 
o/BikAr, in J.A.S.B. xli., Pt. i. 305. 

DAGON, n.p. A fuime often given 
by old European travellei-s to the place 
now called Rangoon, from the great 
Relic-shrine or dagoba th.ere, called 
iihted (Gulden) Da^tm. Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoba^ but this is merely ^esswork. 
In the Taking language UVkh&n sig- 
nifies * athwart,* an^ after the usual 
fashion, a legend had grown up con- 
necting the name with the story of 
a tree lying *ath>vart the hill-top/ 
which suMrnaturally indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of the Buddhas 
liad l>een demisited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Foi-chhammer recently (see 
NoUt on Early Hid. and Oeog. of B. 
Bumuiy No. 1) explained the true orimn 
of the name. Towps lying near Die 
saci’ed site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of AtitanHa-nagara and 
Ukkalanagara. In the 12tli century the 
last name disappears and is r^lacra by 
Trikumbha ~ nagaraj or in Pali form 
TUcwmltha-mgarOf signify ii^ *3-Hill- 
city.** The Kalyaiii inscription near 
Pegu contains boUi forms. TxhmHta 
gnidually in popular utterance became 
Tikuni, Tdkunif and Tdkun, whence 
DagOn. The classical name of the 
great Dagoba is Tikumbha-ehetif and 
this is still ill daily Biirman use. 

* Knmiiha meaiM an wrthen pofc, and alto Uw 

** ffeontai globe oirtho uuiier part of the tbraheed 
of the elephant" The latter meaning wae, accord- 
lug to ProfL FWehhammer, that intended, behw 
applied to the hllloeki on which the town etocOi 
beeanee of their form. But the Dnimew apriled 
It to *alnie-bowlB,’ and Invented a legend ot 
Buddha and hie two dlaoipl« liaving hurud their 
alBo-bowle at thie epot 
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When the oripiial meaning of the 
word Tdkum nad been effaced from 
the memorj^ of the Talainga, they in* 
▼ented the fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word td'kkan. 
view has been dirouted by 
Temple {Ind. Ant.^ Jan. 1893, 
p. 87). He gives the reading of the 
Kalyani inscription as l^umpatutgara 
and goes on to say : “There is moi-e 
in favour of this derivation (from 
dttgoba) than of any other yet pro- 
duced. Thus we have ddgaba^ Singha- 
lese, admittedly from dhdiugoMha^ 
and aa far back as the I6th century 
we have a persistent word tiawnpa- 
or digumpa (dagon, digon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsafe to say that 
dagcn repre.sents some medieval Indian 
current form of dhdttigahbha. This 
view is siippoiled by a word aompa^ 
used in the Himalayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
primd facie like the remains of some 
such word as gabbha, the latter half 
of the compound dkdtugabbha. . . . 
Neither TrikuvMut-iuwara in Skt. nor 
Tikunibha-nagara in Pali would mean 
*Tliree-hill-city,’ kumJbha being in no 
sense a * hill ’ which Ls kuta^ and there 
are not three hills on the .siU* of the 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at Rangtxm.”] 

c. 1546.—“ He hath very certaine intelli' 
gence, how the Zamindoo hath rallied an 
army, with an intent to fall uixin the Town.<i 
of CtNOnin and Dalaa (DALA), and to gain all 
along the rivera of XHgon and Mei'dw^ the 
whole Province of Iktnavfau, oven to Ah- 
(hod. Donr.byuand Hciv/Ada).” — F. M. 
PiiUo, tr. by H. 0. 16.^, p. 888. 

c. 1585.— “After landing we began in 
walk, on the right aide, by a street Nome .50 
paces wide, all along which we saw housea 
of wood, all gilt, and aet off with lieautiful 
gardens in their fa.shion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoina, which are their Friars, and 
the rulers of the Paqydf! or VaraUa of 
Dogon.”— IleUbi^ f. 96. 

c. 1587.—“ About two dayes ioumey from 
Pegu there is a V'arelle (aeo VARELLA) or 
PSgode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues: it is called Do^nns, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignease and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe.” — It. Fitch, in IlaU. 
ii. 398, [393]. 

c. 1755.— Dagon and Dagoon occur in a 
|n|ier of this period in Ihitryi^t'a Oriental 
i. 141, 177 ; fCol. l^mplo adds : 
“The word is always D^a in Flouest's 
account of his travels in ifW (T’airttg Pao, 
Tol. i. Let Franeait tn Jiinnanie an xviiv! 
Siietr. paeuhn). It is always Digon (except 


once: “Difono capitate del Pegh/'p. 149) 
in Quirini’s VitU di Moneignor O. if. PercotOf 
1781 ; and it is Digcm in a map by Antonio 
Zultae e figli Venesia, 1785. Symea, Em- 
hrusy to Am, 1808 (pp. 18, 23) haa Dagon. 
Crawfurd, 1829, Etnoasey to Ava (pp. 3w-7), 
calls it Dagoim. lliere is further a curious 
word, “Too Dogon,’* in one of Mortier’s 
maps, 1740.”] 

DAIBUL, n.p. See DITJLBIHD. 

’ DAIMIO, s. *A feudal princrc in 
Ja)mn. The word appears to be ap- 
proximately the Jap. pronunciation of 
Cliiii. taiming^ *CTeat name.’ [“The 
Daimvos were the territorial lords 
and liarons of feudal Japan. The 
word means literally ‘^eat name.’ 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior diiefs of less degree, corre* 
sponding, as one might sav, Uy onr 
knights or baronets, were icnown by 
the correlative title of Sh6my6y that is, 

* small name.’ But this latter fell into 
disuse. Perhaps it did not sound grand 
enough to be welcome to those who 
Ijore it” (Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
101 seq.).] 

DAISBTE, s. This word, repre- 
senting Demi, repeatedly exjcurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Leiterx of Tippoo {e.g, 
p. 196) for a local cliief of .some class. 

^e DEBSATE. 

DALA, n.u. TliiiS is now a town on 
the (west) side of tlie river of R<'iiig(K>n, 
opjKisite to that city. But the name 
formerly .ipplied to a large province 
in the f)elta, stretching from tne Ilaii- 
goon River westward. 

• 1546. — See Pinto, under DAGON. 

1585.—“ The 2d November wo came to 

the city of Dola, where among other thing.s 
there nre 10 halls full of elephantN, which 
are here for the King of Pegu, in chaive of 
various attendants and otticiala.”— 

Halhi, f. 95. 

DALAWAT, s. In B. India the 
Commander-ill -chief of an army ; [Tam. 
Uilnvdy, Skt. daUi, ' army,’ vnh, * to 
lead ’] ; Can. and Mai. ahalavdy and 
dalavdyi. Old Can. dhala, H. dal, *aii 
arniy.’ 

161.5.— “ Caetarum Daleuaios^.' . . voho- 
menter k rege contendit, ne coniitteret vt 
vllum oondonda nova hoc url>e Arooma- 
ganends portus antiquissinius detrimentum 
caperat.”— Jarrtc, Tnesattms, i. p. 179. 

1700.— “La Talav^ o*eiit le nom qu'on 
donna au Prince, qui gouveme aujourd’hui 
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le RoyAume sous I’autoritA de la Raiae.'*— 
Aeefrm ^Edi/. x. 162. Sae alno p. 178 and | 
zi. 90. 

c. 1747.—** A faw days after this, the 
Hulwai sent for Hydur, and seating him 
on a musnud with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re^tablishinent of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of money. ’—7/. of liydmr 
Eaik^ 44. (See also under DHUBNA.) 

1754. — **You are impend on, I never 
wrote to the Maissore King or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to me ; nor had 1 
a knowledge of any agreement between the 
Nabob and the Dalutway . iMter from (Jav. 
StiKuders of Madras to French Deputies in 
Ca/mbridge't Acet. of the ll'ar, App. p. 29. 

1763-78.— “Ho (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the DaUway.’*— OrtAS, iii. 636. 

[1810.—“ Two manuscripts . . . preserved 
in different branches of the family of the 
ancient Dulwoya of Mysour."— 1Ft/iz, 
JVysorr, Pref. ed. 1869, p. zi.] 

DALOYET, DELOTET, a. An 

armed attendant and messeiiMr, the 
»me as a Peon. H. dAafatf, SkaidyaX^ 
from dkdl^ ‘a shield.^ Tlie word is 
never now used in Bengal and Uppo 
India. 

1772.— **Supp(M every farmer in the 

E evince was enjoined to maintain a num- 
r of good serviceable bullocks . . . 
obliged to furnish the Government with 
them on a requisition made to him by the 
Collector in writing (not by .sepoys, delects 
(«i'c), or hercarras^’ (see HUBCABBA)-— 
ir. Hattingn, to O. Vansittart, in Oleig^ i. 237. 

1809. — “As it was very hot, 1 immediately 
employed my delogets to keep off the 
crowd." — Id. Vatenfia^ i. 339. ^e word 
here and elsewhere in that book is a mis- 
print for de/ogets. 

DAM, A H. d(fm. Ori^nally an 
actual copper coin, I'e^rding which 
we find the following in the Afn, i. 
31, ed. Blochmann: — “1. The Ddm 
weighs 6 fdniks, i.e. 1 tolak, 8 mdshos, 
and 7 tnirkht ; it is the fortieth jiart of 
a rupee. At first this coin was called 
Paiiahj and also Btihloli; now it is 
known under this name (rfdm). On 
one side the place is given wliere it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the purnow of calculation, the 
ddm is dividea into 25 part^ each of 
which is called hjdtal. *11113 imaginary 
division is only used by accountants. 

**2. The odkiiaK is half of a ddm. 
3. *rhe Pdulah is a quarter of a ddm. 
4. The damri is an eighth of a ddm.*^ 

It is eurious that Akbaris revenues 
were registered in this small currency, 


viz. in lakx of ddm». We may oompare 
the Portuguese use of rets [see BEAR]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value! The 
jetal [see JEETUL], which had becoiii'; 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar’s time, was, in the 14th century, 
a real coin, which Mr. £. 'Tliom^ 
chief of Indian niimismatologists, has 
unearthed [see Citron. Pathan Kingt^ 
231]. And now the ddm itself is im- 
aginary. According to Elliot the 
people of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 25 ddms to the paisdj which 
would be 16(X) to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
as : 

26 kaurist = I damri 

1 damri = 3 dam 

20 „ = 1 dnd 

25 ddm = 1 pice. 

But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
ddm is in Bengal reckoned ^ of an 
dnd, t.e. 320 to the rupee. [**Mo6t 
thii^ of little value, here as well as 
in ^agalpur (writing of Behar) are 
sold by an imaginary money called 
Takdj which is here reckoned equal to 
two Paystut. There are also imaginary 
monies called Chaddm and Damri ; the 
former i.s equal to 1 Paysa or 25 
cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paysa” (Buchanan^ Edstsm Ind. 
i. 382 toq.)]. We have not in our own 
experience met with any reckoning of 
ddms. In the case of the damri the 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the ddm. For 
above we have the damri— 3 ddm«, or 
according to Elliot {BeameSj ii. 296)— 
3^ dams, instead of | of a ddm as in 
/^bar*8 time. But in reality the 
damri^s absolute value has remained 
the same. For by Carnegy’s table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would _be equal to 
320 damrtSy and by the Ain, 1 rupee 
»40 x 8 domrl*=320 damrU. Damri 
is a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in com, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say : “ No, I 
won*t give a dumree!” with but a 
vagiie notion what a damri meant, a.*) 
in Scotland we have heard, “ I won’t 
give a jdaeky though certainly the 
speaker could not nave stated the 
I value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a like 
expression, often^eard from coarse 
talkers in England as well as in IndiA 
originated in the latter country, and 
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UiAt whatever, profanity there may be 
in the aaimusi there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out **I don’t care a dim I" %.e. in 
other vrordsi *'I don't care a brass 
farthing 1 ” 

If the Qentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched sugmtion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer (77u 
MilUfr'i Tale) : 

—ne raught be not a Xera,” 

which ineai^ ^ he recked not a crest ” 

qtiidem) ; an expression which 
is also found in IHers Plowuian : 

‘‘Wisdom and witte is nowe not worthe a 

UmmoM •• 

MTir* 

And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “I 
don’t care a curse ” ; — curiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in ilfustration 
of which we quote it. 

[This suggestion a1>out ddm was 
inMe by a writer in Asiat. Rea,^ ed. 
1803, vii. 461 : “ This word was perhaps 
in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the ex- 
pression ‘not worth a fig^ or a dam^ 
especially if we recollect that ba-damy 
ail almondy is to-day current in some 
parts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs have been employed 
anciently in the same w'ay, since the 
Arabic word fooloosy a haifpennyy also 
denotes a cassia bean, and tne root fuls 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘flesh is heir to.’ in their use of 
words, to pervert tnem from their 
original sense, that it is not a convinc- 
ing argument tigainst the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse iu 
vulgar language in lieu of dam” The 
N.S.D. disposes of the matter : “The 
suggestion is ingenious, hut has no 
Itasis in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes : “ How they settle 
the matter I care not, as the Duke 
.Mays, one twopenny damn ” ; and Sir Q. 
Trevelyan notes : “ It was the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath* 
so disproportiuned to the greatness of 
its author.” ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 

1628.— “The revenue of nl) the ierritoriea 
under the EoiMrors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to 6 arbs and 
30 irors of dims. One arb is equal to 100 ' 
trors (a trar being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred irort of dams are equal to 2 Irmrs 
and 50 foes of rupees.''— MuAamMKuf Skcarlf 
Hauijly in KUiUy vii. 138. 


e. 1840.— “Charlee Oioville saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading hit speech (commending 
the conduct of Copt. Charles Elliot in China), 
added that, however, many of the Pi^ 
were angry with it; to which the Duke 
replied,— ‘I know they are, and I don’t 
care a damn. I have no time to do what 
is right.' 

“ A ftronmay damn, was, I believe, the 
form usually employed by the Duke, as an 
depression of value: but on the present 
occasion he seems to have been less pre- 
cise ." — Autvbiography of Hir Henry Taylory i. 
296. The term referred to seems curiously 
to preserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of 
our time calls the 'monetary,' estimatioD 
contained in the expression. 

1881. — “A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the inBuenco of capital, said that ‘Cladstone 
baid millions of money to the boeble to fote 
for him, and Beegonsfeol would not bay 
them a tarn, so they fote for C'ladstone.’ 

.I Soct'aliattc Picnicy in St. Javirji’t (Jazetle, 
July 6. 

(1900.— “There is not, I dare wager, a 
single bishop who cares one ‘twopenny- 
halfpennv dime ’ for any of that plenteoua- 
ness for himself.''— //. iieffy Vicar of Mun- 
caater, in Times, Aug. 31.] 

DAMAN. u-)K JhiuuiUy one of the 
old Heltlementa of the Portuguese 
which they still reUiin, on the coast of 
Gu74;rat, al)out 100 miles north of 
Boml)ay ; written )»y them Damao. 

1564. — . . the pilots said: ‘We are 
here between Diu ana Daman ; if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; we must 
make sail for the shore."— A'uf/ 'Afi, 80. 

(1607-8.— “Then that bv no means or 
ships or men can goe saiTelie to Buratt, or 
theare expect any quiett trade for the 
many dangers likelio to happen vnto them 
by the Port,ugals Oheef C-onianders of Diu 
and Damon and places there abouie. . . 

— Birdtrood, First LttUr Bimk, 247.] 

1623.— “II capitano . . . sperava che 
Mtessimo esser vicini alia cittk di Daman ; 
aqual esta dentru il golfo di C^mbaia a man 
destra. . . ddta ValU, ii. 499 [Hak. 

Soc. i. 15J. 

DAMANI, s. A])]»li«d to a kind of 
Miluall. (Se« ELEPHAMTA.) 

DAMMEB, 8. This word is applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
India, chiefly os substitutes for pitch. 
The word *api)ear8 to be Malayo- 
Javanese damary used generically for 
resins, a class of sulistances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Bkeat notes that the Malay damar 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular cyliii* 
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diictLcue^- iium16 of bamboo or other 1684. — **Vmmar {for draunar) from 
auit^ matetteL filled to the top with <h*- “** a™*®®)- 

nein end ignited.] To one oi the ^ ^ 

ffl a cta^i h„ 

mveiip aud thia fnmidiea the Eaat piuiks are loired together witij Rope-yarn 
India Dammer* of English varnish- of the Coooe, and calked with Dammar (a 
makers. In Burma the dammer used aort of Roain taken out of the sea)."— 
is derived from at least three different 37. j x « 

genera of the N, a in 


gfiuera ui wie ^ , u. Pkrta (at Surat) through the Test 

Bengal it is denved from the edl tree wildememea of huge Woods and Foreatii, 
(see BAUlr-WOOD) (Shcrea robuda) and wafts great RafU of Timber for Shipping 
other Shoreae^ as well as by imTOila- and Building: and Damar for Pitch, the 
tionfrom transmarine sourcea In 8. JnMt aented Bitumen jifit^ n^ a gum or 
India “white damnur," “Dammer ~ ^ , 


Pitch,” or Pinty resin, is the produce •“ 

of VaUria indiea^ and “black Jammer** 
of Canarium etrietum; in Catch the ^ 
dammer used is stated by Lieut. Leech 5 q,. 
(Bom6ciy SeUetioru^ No. xv. p. 816-216) igyg.*^ 


1727.— “Damar, a gum 'that ia used for 
making Pitch and Tar for the um of Ship- 
ping." — A. Hamiltoot ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 7^. 
c. 1765. “A Demar Boy (Torch-boy).*’— 


This dammar, which ia the 


L This is probably Fryers * rosin ^ th« former growta or 

token out of the sen* (tV»)- [On the jungto /•«»*, m 

other hand Mr. Pringle {Didey, <te., ^ 

ran f-GeojalU aer/iv.;i^.ote «“» 

Crawfiird {Malay ^ircAtp. i. 466) : which exudes from notches made in Tarious 
(Dammer) “exudes through the bark, 
and ia either found adhering to the 


This substance, as » well known, is the rwin 
which exudes from notches made in Tarious 
species of coniferous and dipterocarpo^ trees 
. . . out of whose stem . . . the natiTe cuts 


trunk and b™nch«. in W l.m.P|s 

or in nu^ on the ground, under the k „ , if it h. . ™ry heJthy 

treea. As these often grow near the I ^ne, sufficient Hsmmsr will have exuded to 
sea-side or on banks of rivers, the i make it worth while oollecting ; the yield 
damar is frequently floated away and : may then ha as nn^ as 94 Am^rd^ 
collected at oifferent places as drift ” ; ^unds.” — /T. 0. Far6«», A ^atvraltMe 
and adds: “The daiiiiiier used for . ” P* 
ca^kiM the iM^ boato at Ma ^- 1 

and therefore the exact tianslatTon of 
^ proUbly ‘“Part'd fw™ I in its original sense (q.v.). It 

Archipelag^ and the fact i used in Senral as synonymous 

resin was largely collec^^ aa drift gram, thus : “Give the horse his 
may have mentioned in answer ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Statement, to be, like copal, fossil. [On kind of graino <»1W 

,?t*‘i.^tt:^e.Tnol‘ouroVto: 

it IS mmetimra dug up out of the Sugar, and twiee or thrise in the 

ground, possibly because it may form Weeke. Butter to sooure their Bodies."— 
on the roots of certain trees, or iiecause Terry, ip PurcAoe, ii. 1471. 
a great masa of it will fall and partially ^ 

bury itself in the ground by its own DANCINO-GIBL, a This, or 
weight, but I have never httrd of its among the older Anglo-Indians, Dane- 
lieing found actually fossilised, and ing-fvencht was the representative of 


lieing found actually fossilised, and 
I should question the fact seriouuy.^ 
The word is sometimes used in India 


the (Portuguese Bailadnra) Bayadere, 
or Nantch-girl (q.v.)^ also Ounehiinee. 


[and by the Malaya, see above] for ‘a In S. India dancing-girla are- all 
torch.* because torches are formed of Hindus, [and known aa DevaddA or 


torch,* because torches are formed of Hindus, [and Ipown aa Devaddi^ 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps BKogam-adH ;] in N. India they 
the use which accounts for Haex's both Hindu, called Bdmjaid (see 
explanation below. BUX-JOBHinrX and Mussulman, called 
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Katuhma (fee OUmiHUMEB). In 
Dntdi the phnae takes a very plain- 
mken form, see quotation from 
Valentyn ; [others are equally explicit. 

Sir T. Koe (Hak. Soc. i. 145) and 
P. della Valle, il 882.] 

IOO 61 — SaedMoriptkm by f. 89. 

1678. — “After eupper they treated ue 
with the Daaeina Wendbes, end good eoope 
of Brandy and^Mf Beer, till it waa late 
enough. ’’<—/Vyer, 162. 

1701. — “The OoTemor oondueted the 
Nabob into the CSoneultatioa Room . . . 
after dinner they were diverted with the 
Bsnelna Wenohea"— In IVAaeler, i. 377. 

1726.—“ Wat de dana-Hotren (andere 
DeMtaacki (Deeardlal) . . . genaamd, en 
an de Qoden hunner Pegoden ale getrouwd) 
belangd.’*— Fo/emCva, Char. 64. 

1763-78.— “Mandelalow tells a etory of a 
Nabob who out off the heads of a eet of 
dancing glila . . . because they did not 
oome to his pa l ace on the ftrat summons.*' — 
OrMS, i. 28 fed. 1808). 

1780.—“ . . . daneing girls who display 
amadng agility and gnae in all ^eir 
motions.**— ifimro, J^amUive, 73. 

0 . 1812.— “I often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after nia ht, I used to 
hear the eonn of the unhappy daadng girls, 
aooompanied by the sweet yet melancholy 
musie of the athdm."— irrs. Shmpowa 
AnUAiog. 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an aooount of the 
two Hssses of dancing flrls, those who 
ting and dance in private nouaes, and those 
attached to temples.— Or. ifsm. 2 nd ed. 
i. 61.] 

1816. — “Daadiig girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the bmuty of 
their persons and the melody of ueir 
voioss. — ifo/rofm, H. of Peraia, ii. 687. 

1888. — '*The Maharajah sent os in the 
evening a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were <^ed, thoi^h they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw.” 
— Otionie^ Cowrt and Camp qf Hunjaet <9i'ayA, 

1848.— *We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. We provided the Huniwg 
girls. We gilded and ptinted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down.” 
— MaauUay't Speech on the SommatUh Pro- 
tlamatian. 

DANDY, s. 

(al. A boatman.. The term is 
Mcuiiar to the Gangetic riven. H. and 
Meng. from ddnd or. dand, *a 

sU0(; an oar.’ 

1686.— “OnrDandoesCorboatBMn) led 
their rice, and we suppM here.’*- /fsrfoef, 
JMery, Jan. 6 ; [Hak. fiTl; 176]. 


1768.— **The oppres si ons of your olBoers 
were carried to suA a length that they put 
a stop to all butinesB, and plundered and 
seised the Dandies and Mangles' [see 
KANJBB] vesseI.'*-W. No^s to the 
Nawab, in Lang, 847. 

1808.— “Two naked dandjs paddling at 
the head cf the vessel.''- Id. Valencia, i. 67. 

1824.— “I am indeed often surprised to 
observe the difference between my dsndnne 
(who are neariy the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the peasants 
whom we meet.'*— Bp. HAet i. 149 (ed. 
1844). 

(M. A kind of ascetic who carries 

a staff. Mme etymology. See Solvyrn, 
who gives a plate of su^ an one. 

[1828. — “ . . . the Dandl is distinguished 
by carrying a small Doad^ or wand, with 
several processes or pn>joetionB from rb, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmanieul cord is suppoe^ to 
be enshrined, attached toit”— if. H. WiUon, 
Sketch of the Retigioua SeeUof fhe Hindu»t ed. 
1861, i. 193.] 

(e). H. same spelling, and same 

etymolc^. A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himftlaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a bam* 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar nmnchael 
(q.v.l, [and P. della Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call Rde (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

[1875. — “The nearest approaoh to travel- 
ling in a dandl I can.thina of, is sitting in a 
haif-reofed top-sail in a storm, with the 
head and shoulders above the yard.'*— 
Witoon^ Abode of Snaw^ 103.] 

1876.—“ In the lowe* hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.”— 
Kinlodi, Large Oome Shooting in Tkibet^ 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

DANOUB, n.p. H. DhAngar, the 
name by which members of various 
tribes of Chiilifi N&gpffr, but esjM- 
cially of the Orfions, are generally 
known when they go out to distant 
provinces to seek employment as 
labourers (“coolies”]. A very large 
proportion of those wno emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of £. India, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Orion tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dhdngar is doubtful. Th^te 
Qen. Dalton says : “ It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (idna or 
dkang^ hill’) may mean any hill- 
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man ; jjbut amon«t several tribes of 
the Southern tr^utary Mahdls, the 
terms Dhdnm and Dhdngarin mean 
the vouth cu the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland villages, and it 
•cannot be considered the national de- 
siraation of any particular tribe ” 

f lJMcriptive Ethnoloffy of Bcnffaly 245) 
and see Ridey^ Tribes and Castes, i. 
2191 

DARCEEENEE, s. P. dtfr^chini, ] 
* China-stick,’ i.«. cinnamon. 

1563. — . . . The people of Ormn-^, 

because this bark was brought for .sale there 
hy those who had come from China, called 
it dar-chinl^ which in Persian menns ‘wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alex- 
andria. . . ." — Oareia, f. .')9-60. 

1621. — “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called hy the Arabs dartseni, 

1 assure you that the dar-sini, os the Arabs 
sav, or du-ehini as the Persians and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our ordinary oanetUi" 
— P. drWu VaHt, ii. 206-7. 

BABJEEUNG, DABJUJNG, 

ii.p. A famous sanitarium in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the ceasiun of which 
was purchfliaed from the Raja of Sik- 
kim in 1835 : a tract largely added to 
by annexation in 1849, following on 
an outrage committed by the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) JojH'ph HcKUcer and the 
late Dr. A. Oariinbcll, Su|icrintendent 
of Darjeeling. The sanitarium stands 
at 6500 to 7500 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan falling of the 
name according to Jaesheke, rDor- 
rie-glin, *Land or the Dovje,* i.e. ‘of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,’ the 
ritual sceptre of the Lamas. But 'ac- 
cording to several titles of books in 



OABdCA, s. P. and H. ddiyghd. 
This word seems to lie originally 
Mongol (see KovaUvsk^s Ih'ct. No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Cioveriior of 
•a }>rovince or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
and bis immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value: and that of ddroghd has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler persons. Wilson defines 
the wonl thus: “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin- 
tendent, a manager : but in later 
times he is esfiecially the head of u 
police, custom^ or excise station.” 
Under the British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the Darwjha w'os ti 
local Chief of Police, or I lead Con- 
stable, [and this is still the populai- 
title in the N.W.P. for the omeer in 
charge of a Police Station.] The word 
occurs in the seii.se of a Cover nor in 
a Mongol in.scriptiun, of the year 1314, 
found in the Chinost* Province of 
Sheiwi, which is given by Panthier in 
his Marc. Pol., p. 773. The Mongol 
Governor of Moscow, during a part of 
the Tartar domination in Ruasia, is 
called in the old Kiiasian Chroiiicle.s 
Doroya (see Ha^’vmcr, Golden Horde, 
384). And ^Lcording to the same 
writer the word appears in ;i By/An- 
tine writer (unname<l) as Adoirya* {ibid. 
238-9). The Byzantine form and the 
passages below of 1404 and 1665 st^em 
to imply some former variation in 
pronunciation. But Clavijo has also 
derroga in § clii. 

c. 1220.— “Tuli Khan named ns Darugha 
at Merv ono cidled Ririniu'i, and him-self 
marched upem Nishapur. ’— by 
Destiiaiitons^ 135. 

1404. --“And in thw city (Tauris) there 
was a kinsman of the Emperor as Magis- 
trate thereof, whom they caU Demga, and 
he trciited the .‘«aid AmltasRndors with much 
resjMJct.”— C7«' /yV>, § Ixxxii. (.k>mp. Marl- 
hufk, 90 . 

1441. — . . I reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The deroffbah (governor) 
the Kinir Hadji Mohanicd Kaiaschirin, lieing 
then absent. . . ."—Ahdurrazzdk, in India 
ill the JT Vth p. 5. 

c. 1.590. — “The officers and servants 
attached to the Imi>oriuI Stables. 1. The 
Athegi. ... 2. The DSUroghah. There is 
one appointed for each atal>lc. . . Ji», 
tr. lllochmanny i. 1.37. 

16’21.— “ The 10th of Octr-ber the daro^I, 
or Grovemor of Ispahan, Mir Abdulaazim, 
the King’s son-in-law, who, as was after- 
ward.s seen in that chaige of bis, was a 
i downright madniau. . . — P. ddfa VaHe, 

ii. 166. 

1665.— “There stands a D6r«gm, uwn 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to tiass without leave.” — Tacer- 
Hi4,E.T., ii. 52 ; fed. Halt, i. 117]. 

1673.— “The Dromr, or Mayor of the 
City, or Captain or the Watch, or tho 
Rounds ; It is his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palace- 
gat«a.”-/>yrr, 339. 
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l«7a.-“The Drofw beiitf MMtorof hit 
Sdonce, penitU ; what oomfort can I reap 
from your Dittorbanoa I ” — Fqftr, 389. 


1882.—" I reoeived a latter from Mr. Hill 
at RiHamaul adviaing ya Droga of Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
laaat a right of ya 6rigina11.’*-^<v^, 
Diary, Dec. 14 ; [Halt. Soo. i. 67]. 

c. 1781.—" About this time, however, one 
day being very angry, the Darogha, <»* 
matter of tiie mint, preeentad himself, and 
asked the Nawaub what device ho would 
have struck on his new copper coinage, 
ifydur, in a violent passion, told him to 
stamp an obscene figure on \V’—-Jfyttur 
Nait, tr. by MiUn, 4M. 


1812.— "Kach division is guarded by a 
Darogha. with an establishment of armed 
men. — Report, 44. 


DATCHINf 8. This word is used 
in old l)ooks of Travel and Trade for 
a steelyard employed in China and the 
Archiiielagu. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for Mtalance,’ in his 
Comp. Vocab. of Bamia, Malay and TJiat, 
Seram poi*e, 1810. It is also given by 
Crawfiinl as dacJiin, a Malay word from 
the Javanese. There seems to be‘ no 
doubt that in Peking dialect cWeny is 
* to weigh,’ and also * tUelyard that in 
Amoy a small steelyard is call^ ch*in/ 
and that in Canton dialect the steel- 
yard is called Vokch*ing. Some of the 
tlictionaries also give ta *cMny, * large 
steelyard.* Daichxn or dotcliin may 
therefore nossibly be a Chinese term ; 
blit consiaering how seldom traders* 
words are remly Chinese, and how 
easily the Chinese monosyllables lend 
themselves to plausible combinations, 
it remains proMble that the Canton 
word was adopted from foreigners. It 
has TOmetimes occurred to us that it 
might have lieen adopted from Achin 
(d*Achin) ; see the first quotation. 
[The N.E.D., following Prof. Giles, 
gives it as a corruption of the Cantonese 
name Udx-chHng (in Court dialect Uh 
fh*Sna) from ton * to measure,’ cA’tn^, * to 
weigh.* Mr. Skeat notes: **The 
standard Malay is daehing, the Java- 
nese diuhiin (y. KUnkeri^ s.v.). He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the Ei^iish 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
tom was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final suggestioin ddekfn, seems 
ont of the question.] Favre’s Malay 
Did. gives (in Frencn) **dud]lC (Ch. 
jm-tekinX sMyard, baunoe,”a]ao **6ir- 
to wein*’and Javan. **dgsiB, 
a weight of 100 kitia.” Gericke^s 


Javan. Diet, also gives ‘‘datgln-PiooL” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference tp Crawfurd’s statement 

3 uoted above, Mr. Pringle (Dmry, Ft. 
i. George, Ist ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfuid had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it original in China and jnasBed 
from thence to the Archipelago ^alay 
Archip. i. 275). On the wnole. the 
Chinese origin seems most probable.] 

1654.— At Malacca. "The hoar of tho 
great Daehem contains 200 cates, each cues 
weighing two armfsit, 4 ounceL 6 eighths, 
16 grains, 8 tenths. . . . The Baar of the 
little Daehem contains 200 cates ; each cate 
weighing two airatels.” — A. Ifunes, 89. 

[1684-5.—". . . he replyed That he was 
now Content yt ye Honble Company dihnld 
solely enjoy ye Customes of ye Place on 
condition yt ye People of ye Place be free 
from all dutys k Cu^mes and yt ye Pro6tt 
of ye Dntehin be his. . . — Pringle, Diary, 

Ft. St. Oeo. 1st ser. iv. 12.] 

1606.—" For their Dotdhin and BallaMee 
they use that of Japan.*’— Donyeor^s Journal 
ol Uockui-China, in Dalrympte, O. R. i. 88. 

1711.—" Never weigh your Silver by their 
Dotehini, for they Mve usually two Pair, 
one to receive, me other to pay by." — 
Loetyer, 118. 

„ " In the Dotehln. an expert 

Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight and 
minding the Motion <n the Pule only."-— 
Ibid. 116. 

„ "... every one has a Ckapehinand 

Dotol^ to out and weigh silver."— i6td. 141. 

1748.— "Theae scales are made after the 
manner of the Roman balance, or our 
English Stilliards, called by the Chinese 
Litang, and by us Dot-ehiu. — it Voyage fe 
the E. India m» 1747 and 1748, Ac., I^ndon, 
1762L p. 824. The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 266, "English aoalea or* 
dodgsoms . . . Chinese LUamg.** 

DATUBA, B. This Latin-like 
name is really Skt dhattdra, and so baa 
passed into the derived vemaculanL 
^e widely-spread Datura Stramomms 
or Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in< 
digenous to India ; though it appsan 
to be wild in the Himilaya mnn 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
spedea, from which our generic name 
has been borrowed, is Datura eJha, 
Neea (see Hanbury aad FUMger, 415) 
{D. futuaea, L.). Garcia de Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the 
victim was to pioduce temponuy 
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lilieiut^^n of mind, and violent 
laughter, permitting the thief to act 
unopposed. He o^ribea his own 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datvra was also often given os a 
practical joke, Whence the Portuguese 
called it Buriadora (* Joker’). De 
Orta strongly disapproves ot such 
pranka The criminal use of datura 
a class of Thugs is rife in our own 
time. One of ihe present writers has 
judicially convicted many. Coolies 
returning with fortunes ‘ from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Cheven^ 
Ind. Med. Jurifpr. 179 aeqq.] 

1663 . — ** Maidservant. A black woman 
(if the houne has been giving datura to my 
niistreas ; the stole the keys, and the jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has made off with a black 
man. It would be a kindne^ to come to 
her help." — Uarcia^ ColUtqviu*^ 1. 83. 

1578.—*' They call thi.s plant in the 
Malabar tongue imMo/a mya [/OMiiiofrc-il'dya] 
. . . in O-anarese Datyro. . . .(roiia, 87. 

c. 1.580.— " Nascitur et . . . Datura In- 
dorum, quarum ox semtiiihus Latron^s 
bellaria parent, i^uae in caravanU morca- 
toribbs exhibentes largnmiiue somnum, pro* 
fundumque inducentes aurum gemma^ue 
siirripiunt et abeunt ." — Pnaprr Almtivs^ 
Pt. I. 190 1. 

1598.—" They name [have] likewise an 
hearbe called Deutroa, which beareth a 
seede, whereof bruising out the sap, they 
put it into a cuu, or omer vessel!, aud give 
It to their husbands, oyther in ineate or 
drinke, and presently therewith the Man is 
ns though heo were half out of his wits.” — 
Liimdutteu^ 60 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 209]. 

1608-10.— "Mais ainsi de .mesme lea 
femmes quund elles s^uent quo leurs maris 
on entretiennent quelqu’autre, elles sVn 
desfont par poison on autreraont. et se 
seniont fort k cela de la eemence de Datura, 
imi cat d’vne estrange vertu. Ce Ikdura ou 
Duma, eapece de Stramoniim^ est vae 
nlanto grande ot haute qui porte des flours 
blanches eii Compane, comme le Cimmipdo. 


blanches eii Compane, comme le 

inais plus grande.’' — Mocunet^ Voyages^ 312. 

[1610.— "In other parts of the Indies it 
is called Dutroa,’’— lU Lava!^ Hak. 
8oc. ii. 114. 

[162fl.— "Garcias ab Horto . . . makes 
mention of an hearb called Datui^ which, 
if it be eaten, for 24 hours following^ takes 
Away all sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter and mirth.”— /f vr^*w, A mtomy ef 
J/**/., Pt. 2, 1^. 6 Mem. I. Sube. 5.] 

1678.— " Dtttry, the deadliest sort of 
A^darinm (Jhlanum) or Nightvhadf.'*— Fryer, 
82. 


1676.— 

" Make Icehcrs and their punks with 
dawto 

Commit fantostioal advowtry.” 

HvdibroM, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690. — "And many of them (the Moor-i) 
take the liberty of mixing Dntra and Water 
together to dnnk . . . which will intoxicate 
almost to Madness.” — OvivgUm, 235. 

1810. — "The datura that grows in every 
part of India."— WHlUmton^ V. M. ii. 135. 

1874. — "Datura. , This plant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized plant through every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Isipland, and Nor way. 
through the aid of gi|)sy (quacks, who usra 
the seed as anti-spasmodics, or for more 
(Questionable purposes."— /2. Brown in Oeog. 
Magazine, i. 371. Nt ^. — The statements 
derived from Hanburg and F/ilcliger in the 
b^inning of this article disagree with this 


view, both as to the origin of the European 
Datura and the identity of the Indian plant. 
The doubts about the birthplace of the 
various species of the genus remain in fact 
undetermined. fSee the discussion in JVaU, 
Eton. Diet. iii. 29srg7.] 

DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. The.se are 
Bombay names for the Aryemtme 
Tnexicana, fico del inferno of S^ianiurds, 
introdiicea accidentally fixini America, 
and now an abundant and )>estilent 
weed all over India. 

DAWK, 8. H. and dak, ‘ Post,’ 
i.e. properly transport by relays of 
men ana horses, ana thence ' the mail ’ 
or letter-post, as well as any armnge- 
men for travelling, or for transmitting 
articles by such relays. The institu- 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
harfd, or post, established throughout 
the empire of the Caliplis by MoAwia. 
The harfd is itself connected with the 
Latin veridtu, and vnedius. 

1310. — " It was the practice of the 
Sultan (Alfl-uddln) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever posts could be maintained. 
... At every half or quarter los runners 
were posteu . . . the securing of accurate 
intelligence from the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a great public 
henefiw—ZiA‘Uddln Baml, in Elliot, iii. 
208. 

0. 1340. — "The foot-post (in India) is thus 
arranged : every mile is divided into three 
0 (]ual intervals which are called D&wali, 
which is os much os to say ‘ the third* part 
of a mile’ ^Uie mile itself beiiw called in 
India Koruh). At every third of a mile 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
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which arc three tents where men are seated 
ready to start. . . ."—Jhn Batata, iii. 95. 

0 . 1340.- -“So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dtw&h, which is the foot post, os we 
have told you. . . — Ibid. 145. 

,, “ At every mile (i.r. Koruh or com) 

from Delhi to Daulatabad there are three 
diwah or jHjsts." — Ibid. 191-2. It seems 
probable that this d&wah is some misunder- 
standing of dik. 

,, “There are established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territories, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other; which are like 
the post-relays in Kgypt and Syria . . . 
but the disUuicc betwMn them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of the.se })osts ten swift runners are sta- 
tioned ... as soon os one of these men 
receives a letter he nins off u-s rapidly as 
possible. ... At each of these post sta- 
tions there ai’c mosijues, where prayers 
are said, anrl where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of gotxi water, and 
markets ... so that there is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents ." — ShahAbttdkin IHmiuhl-l, in EUiot, 
iii. 581. 

1528. — “. . . that every ten /'CM he should 
erect a y<oa, or post hoii.'<e, which they call a 
d&k-chbki, for six horses. . , .** — BoIkt, 
393. 

c. 1612.— “ He (Akbar) establishe*! po-nts 
throughout his dominions, having two borse.s 
and a set of footmen stationed at every five 
ooss. The Indians call this establishment 
‘ Dak t'Ki/n'i-if.' "—Firitkut, by Bngga, ii. 
280-1. 

1657. — “But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Bhekoh’s) officious meddling had 
spread abroa<i through the provinces by the 
dak cltauki. . . — Khtlfx K/idn, in EUiot, 
vii. 214. 

1727. — “ The Post in the Mogxil’s Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ten miles distant from one another, 
Men, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. . . . 
And these Curriers are called Dog CKondria." 
—A. Hamilton, i. 149 ; [ed. 1744, i. 160]. 

1771.— “I wrote to the Governor for per- 
misaiou to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. . . 

— Letter in the Intrigues of a Nabob, kc., 76. 

1781.— “I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 

? aiar and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
eople to paw over their Neigh hours* Letters 
at the Dock. . . ." — Letter in Hicky'i 
Bengal OatstU, Mar. 24. 

1796. — “The Honble. the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearers upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. . . . The foUowing are the rates 
Bxed. . . . 

“From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 
Bnnnca fiOO.” 

In SsUn^Korr, U. 186. 


1809. — “ Hu advised me to proceed imme- 
diately by Dawk. . . ." — Id. Valentia, i. 62. 

1824.— “The d&k or post carrier having 
passed me on the preceding day, 1 dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me.” — Seeig, 
Wonder* of Elf ora, ch. iv. A letter so sent 
by the post-runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go **bif outside 
dawk.” 

1843. -“.Iam : You have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk ; you have lietrayed your tru.st, 
and Rtop(>cd the dawkl. ... If you come 
in and make your sultim, and promise 
fidelity to the British Government, I will 
restore to you your lands . . . .and the super- 
intendence of the dawkl. If you refuse 1 
vrill w.ait till the hot weather has gone ptfiat, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
your territory . . , and if I catch you, I will 
hang you os a rebel .” — Sir (\ Napier to the 
Jam of the Jokees (in Lifr of hr. ./. IIV/sow, 
p. 440). 

1873.—“. . . the true reason beirig, Mr, 
Barton declared, that h% wa.s bai stingy to 
|jay her dawk.”— TAr True Hrfonnrr, i. 63. 

DAWK, s. Name of a tree. See 

DHAWK. 

DAWK, To lay a, v. To cause re- 
lays of )»earcrs, or Iionses, to be posted 
on a road. As regards palankin 
bearers thi.s ii.sed to be done either 
through the p)Sl-o!tice, or through 
local chowdnes (q.v.) of bearer.**. 
During the mutiny of 18.*)7-68, when 
.several young .surgeon-s had arrived in 
India, whose services were urgently 
wanted at tlie front, it is sitid that the 
Head of the Department to which 
they had rej>ort.ed tliemselve.s, directed 
them immediately to ‘lay a dawk.' 
One of tliem turned back from tlie 
door, saying: ‘Would you explain, 
Sir ; for you might just as well tell 
me to lay an egg ! ' 

DAWK BUNGALOW Sec under 
BUNGALOW. 

DATE, DHTE, s. A wet-nurse ; 
used in Bengal and N. India, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind. dai. Skt. ddtrikd; conf. Pers. 
ddya^ a nurse, a midwife. The wonl 
also in the earlier English Regulation.s 
is applied, Wilson states, to female 
commissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women of condition, 

; who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court” 
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o. 1760.—**. . . alon la Nababa d'Araata, 
tout patit Saimaur qu'il dtoit. oompaid an 
Soaba du Dafcam dont il n'dioit qua la 
Fanniar tnitar (nr) avao noua comma un 
Souvarain avao aea suiats."— Lettar of M. 
Bumy, in Cambrid^$ Hot tu /nrfia, 
p. xxix. 

1870.— ** In tha Daooan and in Caylon 
traas and busbea naar apringa, may often be 
aaan covered with votive flowan."— Ziu6Aodb, 
Origin of CiviUxatioH^ 200. N.B.— This is 
a questionable statement as regards tha 
Deccan. 

DECOANY, adj., also tised as subst. 
Properly tlakhiniy dtikkkiniy dakhni. 
Coming from the I^can. A (Mahoni- 
medan) inhabitant of the Deccan. 
Also the very peculiar dialect of 
Hindustani spoken by such people. 

1616.— '* The Decani language, which is 
the natural language of the country." — 
BarhotOy 77. 

1572.- •*. . . 

Dacanyi, Orias, qua a asperan^ 

Tern de sua salvafoo nas raaonantas 
Agues do Gange. . . — CumfkSy vii. 20. 

1578.— ** The Daefuina (call tha Betel- 
leaf) Pan.”— yirtwte, 139. 

c. 1590. — ** Hence DaJtlilida are notorious 
in Hinddstdn for stupidity. . . ."—Author 
quoted by Btodbnann, /iln, i. 443. 

[1813.—**. . . and the Decannt-bean 
^bntea ntperha) are very conspicuous."- 
jForbeSy Or. Mem, 2nd. ed. i. 195.j 

1861.- 

** Ah, I rode a Deocanee charger, with a 
saddle-cloth g^ld laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at ray waist. " 

Sir A. 0. Lgalty The Old Pindaree, 

DECK, 8. A look, a peep. Imp. of 
Hind. dekK-ndy * to look.’ 

[1830.—“ When on a sudden, coming to a 
check, Thompson’s mahout called out, 
* ^Ul I Sabib^Dekh I ’ "—Or. Sporting Mag.y 
ed. 1873, 350.] 

1854. — **. . . these formed the whole as- 
semblage, with the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he paned by, 
returning from his morning ride *ju8t to 
have a dekh at the steamer.’ . . H^. 

Amoldy Oaljuldy i. 85. 

DEEN, H. Ar. Hind, dfn, *the 
faith.’ The cry of excited Mahom- 
medana, Din, Din / 

c. 1580.—**. . . crying, as is their way. 
Dil^ Dim, Mofameiey so that they flllM 
earth and air with terror and confusion." — 
Primor e HonrcL, Ac., f. 19. 

[p. 1760.— ** The sound of dlBf Mahomed." 
— Orme, MilUaty Tnuu, Madras reprint, 
ii.389. 


[1764.— ** When our saapoys obeerved the 
enemy they gave them a oiag or hnsm." — 
Oatraeeiolty lAfeofCliee i. 677] 

DELHI, n. D. The famous capital 
of the great Moghuls, in the latter 
years of that family ; and the seat 
under various names of many preced- 
iim dynasties, going 1)ack into ages of 
which we have no distinct record. 
DillA is, according to Cunningham, thu 
old Hindu form of the name ; Dikfx is 
that used by Mahommedans. Accord- 
ing to Panjab Notex and Queries (ii. 117 
seq.X DiljMt i.H traditionally the name 
of the Dili! of PrithvI Raj. Dil is an 
old Hindi word for an eminence ; and 
this is probably the etymology of 
Dilpat and Dilli. The second quota- 
tion from Cori’ea curiously illustrate.^ 
the looseness of his ^ography. [The 
name has become uupieiLsantlv familiar 
in connection with tne so-called ^ Delhi 
boily* a form of Oriental sore, similar tu 
Biskra Button, Aleppo Evil, Lahore or 
Multan Sore (see Delhi Gazetteer y 16, 
note).] 

1205.— (Muhammad Ghori marched) **to- 
wardii Denli (may God preserve its pnM- 
perity, and |)crpetuate its splendour t), which 
IS among the chief (mother) cities of Hind." 
— Hatan Nixdmiy in RUioiy li. 216. 

c. 1321. — *'Hanc terraro (Tan^ near 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjaoentes 
dal dlU. . . . Audiens ipse imperator dol 
Dali . . . misit et ordinavit ut ipse Li>- 
melic penitua caperetur. . . /V. Odorir, 

See Caihayy Ac., App., pp. v. and x. 

c. 1330.— ** Dilli ... a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the walls of .Hamath ; 
it stands in a plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the distance of a para- 
sang runs a great river, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates, in (JUdemMUTy 

189 eeg. 

o. 1334.— '* The wall that surrounds Dihll 
has no equal. . . . The city of DUllI has 
28 gates . . .” Ac. — Ibn, Batntay iii. 147 
aeqq. 

c. 1376.-1110 Oarta CalalanaM the French 
Ubrary shows dutat de Dilli and also Lo 
Bey DiUiy with* this rubric below it: **i4«-t 
ata, un eoldd gran e podaroe molt rich. 
Apted eulda ha DOO erifane e o mUlia 
ktmena d eawall eot lo tea imperi, Ha meora 
paone eem nombre, , . 

1469.— Fra Mauro's great map at Venice 
shows Dell eiiiade grandimn^ and the 
rubrick Queda eiUade nobilisnma xd domi- 
naM Into el paeae del Deli over India Prima, 

1616.— ** This king of Dely confines with 
Talen, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay ; and from the King of 
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in tfant th» iwfolUd, and ati thaniMltat 
up M Unfa.”— Awdato, p. 100. 

108B.— **ABd thia Ui^oia to which the 
Badnr piooaadad waa called the Dalj ; it 
waa mrj graat» but it waa all diaturbad hj 
wBia and tha riainga of one part/ againat 
another, baeanaa tha King waa aaao, and 
tha aona wara tehting with each other for 
tha aoa a reignty.^— Oarraa, iii. 500. 

„ ''Thia Kingdom of Daly ia the 
maAaat that ia to m aaan in thoaa parta, 
for one point that it bolda ia in Peraia, and 
tha other ia in contact with tha Loochooa 
(cf Legviioa) beyond China."— /5uf. iii. 572, 


c. 1568.—'* About aizteen ycerea paat 
thia King (of Cuttack), arith hia King- 
dome^ ware daatrorad by tha King of Pat- 
tana, which waa aUo King of tha graataat 
part of . . . out thia tyrant 

anioyad hia Kingdoma but a amall time, 
bat waa oonquarad by another tyrant, which 
waa tha great Mogol Kiw of Agra, Dally, 
and of ml Oarabaia." — Ua^aar Fredtrike in 
Hakl. ii. 358. 

1611. — "On tha left hand ia aecna tha ear- 
kaaaa of old Daly, called tha nine caatlaa 
and flftia-two gat^ now inhabited oncly 
^ Ooogeri. . . . Tha city ia 2* betwaena 
Cmia and Qate, begirt with a atro^ wall, 
bat much ruinate. . . ."— IP. iYacA, in 
Par^i. 480. 


DELINO, A This waa a kind of 
hammock conveyance, suspended from 
a pole, mentioned by the old travellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known to 
Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a 
Persian word. Meninski mves " delmgy 
adj. pendulusy sumensus. The tkina 
seems to be the Malayiilam ManehU. 
(See KUHGHEEL and DANDY). 

1560.— "Carried in a cloact which they 
call Deling, in tha which a man aball be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head ." — Catmir Frtderiix^ in 
Hakl. ii. 367. 

1585.- "This Deliago is a strong cotton 
cibth doubled, ... as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, eo that in the middle it hangs like a 
poach or puree. These irons are attached to 
a very thick cane, and this is borne by four 
men.- . . . When you go on a journey, a 
cushion is put at the head of this Dellngo, 
and /ou get in, and lay your bead on^ia 
cushion," Ac.— (Aurporo Balhif t. 906. 

1587.—" From Cirion we went to Maoeo, 
which is a pretie towne, where we left our 
boats and Paroes, and in the morning 
taking DeUngogai, which are a kind m 
Coches made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
carried vpon a etang betweene 3 and 4 men : 
wa come to Pegu the same day.” — R. Filch, 
in HaJd. u. SoT. 


DSLLT, MOUMY, n.p. Port. Afonle 
JYBIL A mountsin on the Malabar 
coast which fonua a remarkable object 
from aeawar^ and the name d which 
occurs sometimes as wplied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. Jt 
ia .prominently mentioned in all the 
old books on India, though strange 
to say the Map of India in KeiUi 
Johnstone's Royal Atlas lias neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
hill. [It is shown in Constable’s Hand 
Atlas.] It was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen 13 / Vasco da 
Gama. The name ia Maiayal. Eli 
mala, ' High Mountain.’ Several 
erroneous explanations have however 
Iteen given. A common one ia that 
it means 'Seven Hills.’ Tliis arose 
with the compiler of the local Skt. 
MaJuUmya or legend, who rendered 
the name Sapta^ila, 'Seven Hills,’ 
confounding iti with tin, ‘seven,’ which 
has no application. ’Again we sliall 
find it explained as ' Rat-hill ' ; but 
here Hi is substituted for eli. [The 
Madrat Gloss, gives the word as Mai. 
szhiimala, and ex}>lains it as ' Rat-hill,’ 
" because infested by rats."] The 
position of the town and port of Ely 
or Hili mentioned by the older 
travellera is a little doubtful, but 
see Mftreo Polo, notes to Bk. III. ch. 
xxiv. The Ely-Maufe of tlie Peutin- 
gerian Tables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 

1298.— "Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
i west, about 300 miles from Comari. . . . 
There is no proper harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with .good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep."— 3/(oro Polo, Bk. 
III. ch. 24. 


c. 1330.— "Three days iournoy iMyond 
this city (ManjarOr, t.e. Mangalore) there 
is a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called Wil."'—AbHf/pda, in GU- 
denceUUr, 185. 


c. 1343.— "At the end of that time we 
set off for Hili, where wo arrived two days 
later. It is a large well-built town on a 
great bay (or estmary ) which big ships enter." 
— /6n lUitHta, iv. 81. 


c. 1440.—" E*roceeding onwards he . . . 
arrived at two cities situutod on the sea 
shore, one named Pacamuria, and the other 
Htlly.”— A’mv/o Conti, in India in the XVtk 
Cent. p. 6. 

1516.— " After passing this place along 
tha coast is the Mountain Dely, on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
•hipa of the Moors and the Gentiles . . . 
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sight this mountain . . . and make their 
reckoning by it.”— Bar6oia, 149. 

c. 1542.— In twent)r days they not ughi 
of land, which the pilots foretola before 
that they saw it, this was a sreat moun- 
tain which is on the coast of fndia, in the 
Kingdom of Canonor, which the pwple of 
the country in their lai^age call the moun- 
tain Daly, tUy meaning *the rat,'* and 
they ceil it Mount My. because in this 
mountain there are so many rata that they 
could never make a village there." — Correa, 
Three Voyagee, he., Hak. 8oc. 145. 

1579.—*'. . . Malik BenHabeeb ... pro- 
ceeded first to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a moeque in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to nnii 
MaiiLwI]. . . .”— Rowlandson's Tr. of 
ylMujakidetn, p. 54. (llere and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited book Hill Mar&vfi is read 
and printed Hebcutt Murawee). 

[1623.—“. . . a high Hill, inland near 
the seashore, caU'd Monte DeU.”-/\ della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 355]. 

1638.— “Sur lo midy nous paasamea k 
la veiie de Monte-Leone, qui est vne haute 
montagne dont lea Malabarea desoouuront 
de loin lea vaisseaux, qu'ils peuuent atta- 
quer avec adiiantoge .” — Ma ndelth, 275. 

1727.— “And three leagues south from 
Mount Dolly is a spacious deep Ri rer called 
Balliapatara, where the Engliah Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper.”—.!. 
HamilUni, i. 291 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 293]. 

1759.— “We are further to remark t^t 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Monnt 
Dilly.”— Covrf's Letter of March 23. In 
Losy, 198. 

DELOLL, 8. A broker ; H. from 
Ar. dalldlj- the literal nieanins being 
one who dii»cts (the buyer ana seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the word 
is now also waed in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane below. (See also under 

veelam!) 

[c. 1665.—“ He spared also the house of a 
deceased Delale or Gentile broker, of the 
Dutch.” — Bernier, ed. ConetaUe, 188. In 
the first Engliah trana. this panage runs: 
“ He has also regard to the llouse of the 
Deceased De LcUe."] 

1684.—“ Five DeloUs, or Brokers, of 
Decca, after they had bean with me went 
to Mr. Beard's chamber. . . .’’—Hedgee, 
Diary, July 25 ; [Ibk. 8oc. i. 152]. 

1754.— “Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by theae villains, our dnlols, who carried on 
for a long time their most flMprant raacaliW. 
The Dulola at Jugdea found to charge the 

* A eoneetteo Is made hers on Loid Stanley's 

translation. 


Company 15 per cent beyond the price of 
the goods.”— F'orf Wm. Coiu. In Long, 
p. 50. 

1824.—“ I was about to answer in great 
wroth, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking about for sale."— 
Hcmi Baba, 2d ed. i. 188; [ed. 1851, 

p- 81]. 

1835. — “In many of the sooks in Caim, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They are conducted by ' dellAls ' (or brokers). 
. . . The ‘ dellAls ’ carry the soods up and 
down, announcing the sums mdden by the 
cries of *\\exia.—Lane, Mod, Egyptians, 
ed. 1860, p. 317 ; [5th ed. ii. 13]. 

DEMUOHN, s. A large glass 
bottle holding 20 or 90 quarts, or more. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
is introduced here b^use it has been 
supposed to be the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
been taken from the name of Damaghdn 
ill Persia. This looks plausible (com- 
pare the Persian origin of carboy, 
which is another name for just the 
same thina), but no historical proof 
has yet Men adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
Wedgwood! t Dictionary, and by Dozy 
{Suy. aux Did, Arabet), It may be 
.noticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of toine at 
Damaghaii. Niebuhr, however, in a 
jiassage quoted below, uses the word 
■as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5th ed. of Lane’s Mod, Egyptians, 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer-Purratall as to the 
omission from the aetail of domestic 
vessels of two whose names have been 
adopted in European languages, viz. 
the garra or jarro, a water * lar,’ and 
the demigdn or demijdn, *la dams- 
jeanne! The word is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The MoftU 
of B. Bistanl, the chief modern native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijdna as *a great 
glass vesHel, big-bellira and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work ; a Persian word.** The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and daman- 
jdna. Dame-jeanns appears in P. 
RUhelet, Did. ds la Longue Franc. 
(1759^ with this definition: ^*[Laoena 
ampltor] Nom que les matelots aon- 
nent k une grande bouteille couverte 

• Probably not much atreu can bo laid on Ihla 
lart lUUmont tTho S.KJ>. thinks that the 
AnMc woid oamo mm tho worth 
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de nafte.” It is not in the great Cas- 
tilian Diet, of 1729, but it is in those 
o! the last centurv, t.g. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ea. 1869. *^Damaju- 
ana, f. Provfincia de) And(alucia, 
CASTA^A . . and autaha is ex- 
]4aiiied us a “great vessel of glass or 
terra cotta, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold liquor.” [See N.E.D. 
which believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne, on the analogy of ‘Bel- 
lannine * and * Qreyl)eard.*] 

1762. — ** Notre vin dtoit daiui da eranda 
flaoons do verre (Damasjanes) dont ^acun 
tenoit [ir^s de 20 bouteilles.” — Nutbuhr, 
Voyage, i. 171. 

DENQUE, s. The name applied 
to a kind of fever. The term is of 
West Indian, not East Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more. The origin of the 
name which seems to be generally ac- 
cepted is, that owing to the stiff un- 
l^ending carriage which the fever in- 
duced in those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W, Indies gave it 
the name of * dandy fever ’ ; and this 
name, taken up by the Spaniards, was 
converted into dengy or dengue. [But 
according to the N.k.D. both * dandy* 
and * dengue* are corruptions of the 
Swahili term, ka dinga pepo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by an evil spirit.’] 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the ^eat suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; pain amounting some- 
times to anguish in head and back, 
and shifting pains in the joints ; ex- 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
|>ains of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
loi^ intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer- 
ica and in Egypt^ symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1863, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
£. I. Railway Company, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent had suffered froni 


the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Ben^ for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name dengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was qiiite un- 
known to the lay Euroi^n pmjlic. 

1885.— Thb Contagion OF Dbnouk Fbvbr. 
“ In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 651) 
under the heading * Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,' you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, * curiously enough,* 
there hod not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the ' curiosity ’ would have 
been much greater had there been a death ? 
For, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and as 1 can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
roost painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1862, in which about five hun- 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blMks im- 
partially, inflammation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela, none but the lightest cases escaping. 
I am not aware that this is noted in the 
text-books as a characteristic of the disease ; 
in fact, the descriptions in the books then 
available to me, differed greatly from the 
disease as I then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
officers at the time. . . . During the 
epidemic of dengue above mentioDM, an 
officer who was confined to his quarters, 
convalescing from the disease, wrote a letter 
home to his father in England. About 
three days after the receipt of the letter, 
that genUeman complained of being ill, and 
eventually, from his description, h^ a 
rather severe attack or what, had he been 
in Bermuda, would have been called dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
was puzzled to give a name to it. The 
disease did not spread to the other members 
of the family, and the patient made a good 
nooyory.— Henry J. Bames, Surgeon, 
Medical Staff, Fort Pitt, Chatham.” From 
Britieh Medical Journal, April 25. 

DEODAR, s. The Cedrut deodara. 
Loud., of the Him&laya, now known 
AS an ornamental tree in England for 
some aeventy-five years past. The 
finest specimens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodar is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cedrui Libani. It is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nep&l to Afehani- 
stan ; it reappears as the Cedar of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on through 
Cyprus and Am Minor ; and emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwarda to the Riff Mountaina in 
Horoco^ under the name of 0. Atlan^ 
tied. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deiudar aa yielding 
a kind of turpentine (aee belowV We 
may note that an article called thodar^ 
VBOod Oil appears in Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son’s ** List of Indian Products ” (No. 
2941} [and see JVaUy Scan. Did. ii. 
234 

JModar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hiina- 
lay. It is called so {Dewddr^ Didr^ 
or Dydr [7)rw, Jummoo^ 100]) in Kash- 
mir, where the dtoddr pillars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
a.D. 1401. The name, indeed (dc«a- 
ddmty * timber of the gods ’), is applied 
in ditterent parts of India to different 
trees, and even in the Himalaya to 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vise critically) gives this name in 
different moditications as applied also 
to the pencil Cedar (/ unipenu exed»a\ 
to Guatteria (or Uvaria) longifolia^ to 
Sdhia Indiaif to Erythmxylov areolutum, 
and (on the Rav! and Sutlej) to Cuprei- 
ius tomloM. 

The Deod&r first liecame known to 
Europeans in the li^nning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Pinu$, 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt. 
Gerald in 1819 ; hut the first that 
grew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville in 1822. 


c. 1030.— ** Deiudar (or rather Oiudar) est 
ex genere ubhel (i>. juniper) quae dicitur 
plans Indft, et deiudar (Milk of Deodar) 
est ejus lac (turpentine).” — Avieanut, Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

o. 1220.—" He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . white poplar, and the 
other a deoddr, that is a fir. He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir.”— 
Chock Ndmakw Jiiliot, i. 144. 


DEBBISHAOST, adj. This extra- 
ordinary word is given by C. B. P. 
(MS ) " a corruption of P. daryd- 
ihiJMt 'destroyed i>y the river.’ 


Mod. Eaypliant^ Bromdi DerviAm^ or 
Orienhu SpintwUiim; Capt. E. do 
Ntvm^ Les Khouan. Ordret BeUgieuz 
eKet lu MuitUmant (Fhris, 1846). 

0. 1640. — " The dog Cota ilcem . . . erying 
out with a loud voyoe, that every one might 
hear him. ... To them. To them, for at me 
are aetured by the Book of Flomere, teherein 
the Prophet Noby dUk promite eternal delighte 
to the Daroeies tf the Hmue of Meoqno, that 
he tvill keep hit word both with vou and me, 
provided tkal we haike ourtelvet .in the blood 
qf thete doge without Law / ” — Pinto (cap. liz.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

1654. — "Hio multa didicimus k monochis 
Turciois, quos Dtrvls vooant.”— RusAfy. 
Bpitt. I. p. 93. 

1616.—" Among the Makomdant are many 
colled DervisM, which relinouish the World, 
and spend their days in Solitude.’’ — Terry, 
in PHrehat, ii. 1477. 

[c. ld30.-"Deniissi.” See TALIS- 
MAN.] 

1663.— "11 estoit Darviaehe oii Fakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les huis.” 
-*-/>« la Boullaye-le-dovz, ed. 1657, p. 182. 

1670. — " Aureng-Zebe . . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time he 
made profession to be a Fakire, that is, PofW, 
Derrieh, or Devout, renouncing the World." 
Bernier, B.T. 3 ; [ed. Constable, 10]. 

1673.— "The DenrlsM professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here (t.r. in Persia), but 
not with that state they raiiiblo up and 
down in India.’’— Fryer, 392. 

DESSAYE, s. Mahr. deidi; in W. 
and S. India a native official in chargi; 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
petty chief. (See DI8BAVE.) 

1590-91.—" ... the Desayts, Mukoddams, 
and inhabitants of several jMiganabs made 
a complaint at Court.”— Order in Mirot-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

[1811.—" DalsWfe.” -Kirkpatrick, LetUri 
ojTippoo, p. IW.J 

1883.— "The Desai of Sawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta tefore returning to bis territory, tad 
Madras.”- Ftenesr Mail, Jon. 24. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to he Stir-Deidi. 


DERVISH, 8 . P. darveth ; a meinlier 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardlv used now among 
An^lo-Indians, fakir [see FASEEBJ 
ha^ang taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
dam, aee HerUoU^ 179 oogq.; Latu, 


DE8T00R, a A Parsee priest ; P. 
daddr, from the Pahlavi daddbar, *a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high priest, a bishop of the Farsees ; 
a custom, mode, manner’ (Haug, Old 
Pahlavi and Paaond Olottary). [See 
DVSTOOB.] 
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1680(-«. . . their Dlitene or high 
priest. . . DupUiyf kc., ch. riii. 

1689.—** The highest Priest of the Penia 
is called Dwtoor, the ir ordinary Priests 
iMlrootfOr Hvrboodi [HEIUIRD]. Owa^oa, 
376. 

1809.— '*The Duteor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay.” — Maria. Grakam^ 36. 

1877.—** . . . le Destonr de nos jours, pas 
r>lu8 nue le Mage d’autrefois, ne soupconne 
fes phases successives que sa religion a 
travers^es ." — DarmesteUrf Omuud tt Akri- 
f/uirit 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, «. H. diiUiy dewti^ 
deotif Skt. dipa^ *a lamp’; a lamp- 
stand, but also a link-ljearer. 

c. 1526.— (In Hindustan) *' instead of a 
candle or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
fcllowH whom they call DeiitiB, who hold in 
their hand n kind of amall tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
hold a gourd . . . and whenever the wick 
roi]uireM oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
... If their osui'erors or chief nobility at 
any time have (xscaaion for a light by night, 
these filthy Dedtis bring in their lamp ... 
and there stand holding it close by his side.” 

- 3,‘i3. 

IrtSl.— “Six men for Dutys, Bnndrtl 
(see EOUNDEL), and Kittysole (see KITTY- 
BOLL).** - -List of Servants allowed at Muda- 
pollam Factory. Ft. St. Georpe Cons., 
Jan. 8. In yotfs and Kjtts. No. li. p. 72. 

DEVA-DASi, s. H. ‘Slave-girl 
of the gods ’ ; the official name 
of the jHX)r girls who are devoted 
U> dancing and pmstitution in the 
idol-temples, of Southern India especi- 
ally. “The like existed at ancient 
Corinth under the name of Up65ov\ot, 
Avhich is nearly a translation of the 
Hindi name . . . (see iytnibo^ viii. 6).” 
— Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 338. These 
appendages «)f Aphrodite worship, lior- 
rowed from Phumicia, were tlie same 
thing as the iMeshdth repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Te.stAment., e.g. DeiU. 
xxiii. 18 : “Thon .shall not. bring the 
wages of a kfdeidui . . . into the House 
of Jehovah." [See Clieync., in Encgcl. 
BibL ii. 1964 «!</.] Both male .ind female 
Up6Sov\oi are mentioned in the famous 
iiLscription of Citium in Cyprus {Corp. 
Irucr. No. 86) ; the latter under 

the name of *alnw, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian 'dlima. (See 
DANCIMO-OIEL.) 

1702. — **Peu de iemtw aprhs jo baptisai 
une Dara-Dadli, ou Ktclavt Ihrine, e’ext 
ainei qu’on oppelle lee femmee dont les 
Pretrac dee idulee abueenti eooe pr€tezto 


que leure dieux lee demaudent ,” — LeUret 
kdijiamta, x. 245 . 

o. 1790.— ** La principale occupation dee 
devedMohiea, eet de doneer devant rimege 
de la divinity qu'ollee eervent, et de chanter 
eee louangee, eoit dons eon temple, eolt 
dons lee ruee, loraqu'on porte I'idole doha 
dee processions. . . .”— //oq/hcr ii. 106. 

1868. — '*The D&aii, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to on idol when quite ;^oung. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
quiring a decent )X)sition in society. The 
female children ore generally brought up 
to the tiudo of their mothers. ... It M 
customary with a few castes to present their 
superfluous daughters to the Pagodas. ...” 
— NeUoti't Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

DEVIL, R. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, i.s often so called. (Sec 

PISACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

(1608-10.— “Often you see comi^ from 
afar great whirlwinds which the sailors call 
diagona. /*yrttiri dt Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 11. 

[181.3.— “ ... we were often surrounded 
by the little whirlwinds called hugvJca, or 
Devila.” — ForUs, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 118.] 

DEVIL-BIBD, R. Tliis is a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a k nd of owl — according to Haeckel, 
quoted W-low, the Syrnium Indrani of 
Syke.s or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Air. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
l)elieve.s it to be a Podargus, or Night- 
fiawk. 

c. 1328.—** Quid dicam 1 Diabolue ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepc et saepius, hominibus, 
noctumis temporibus, sicut ego audivi.” — 
Jordani Mirabilia, in Rtc. de Voyage*, iv. 63. 

1631.— “This for certain I can affirm. 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; 'tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog. This I 
have often heard myself ; but never heard 
that he tlid anybody anv harm. ... To 
believe that this is the Voice of the Devil 
these reasons urge, because there is no 
Crwituro known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
nnother, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and because the very Dogs »nll tremble and 
shake when they hear it.”— /fnoar’s Ceylon, 78. 

]g49.— *' Devil's Bird (Strix Gaulama or 
Ulama, Singh.). A species of _owl._ The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure pre.sage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal throats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to be one of the most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.” — PridhauV* Ceylon, p. 787 A 
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I860.— “The-Dtrll-Blrdf ianotanowl . . . 
ita ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
slioat like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. It 
has another cry like tlmt of a hen just 
caught^ but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled." — Mr. Milford'a NcU in 
Tenntnt's Ctylon. i. 167. 

1881.— “The uncanny cry of the dOTil- 
bird, SyrniuHi Indraut . . .** — Hatektl't 
Visit to Ceylon^ 235. 

DEVIL'S BEACH, 11 .]). This was 
the old name of a reach on the 
Hoogly R. a* little above Pulta (and 
about 15 mile.? above Calcutta). On 
that reach are several gi'oups of dewals, 
or idol-temples, which proliably gave 
the name. 

1684.— “August 28.— I borrowed the late 
Dutch Fiscall'a Budgero (see BUDOEBOW), 
and went in Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Littleton "(etc.) “aafara.sy« Devill'a Beach, 
where 1 caused y« tents to bo pitched in ex- 
pectation of y* Presidents arrivall and lay 
Dere all night." — Hedges. Diary. Hak. Soc. 
i. 156. 

1711. — “From the lower Point of DeviPs 
Beach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the Lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of P%Uta or Po»Uo Roach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the Kiust Shore below 
Pulta."- TAc Eng! ink Pilots 54. 

DEVIL WORSHIP- This phrase 
is a literal translatiun of bhuta-vajd^i.e. 
worship of bkutas [see BHOOT], a word 
which appears in slightly differing 
form.s in various language's of India, 
including the Tamil country. A 
or as ill Tamil more usually, i.s a 
malignant being which is conceived to 
arise from the person of anyone wliolia.s 
come to a violent death. 1'his super- 
stition, in one form or another, .seems 
to have formed the religion of the 
Dravidian tril>e3 of S. Indm before the 
introduction of Braliiiiani.siii, and is 
still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes in that region, whilst it is 
often patronized also hy the higher 
castes. These supeiutitioiLs, and especi- 
ally the demonolatrous rites called 
* devil-dancing,* are identical in char- 
acter with those commonly known as 
S/umanism [see BEAMAN], and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon- 
worshii) of Tinnevelly was given hy 
Bp. Caldwell in a small pamphlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Shaiiars’* (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will be found in his Compara- 
tive Grammar (2nd ed. 579 eeqq.); see 
also Marco Poloy 2nd ed. ii. 79 seq. ; 
[Oppert. Orig. Lihabit. of Bliaratavariay 
554 teqq.'] 

D^AL, s. H. dewaly 

Skt. dtva-dlaya; a Temple or pagoda. 
This, or Dmoalgarhy is the phrase 
commonly used in the Bombtiy terri- 
tory for a Christian church. In Ceylon 
D4wil6 is a temple dedicated to a 
Hindu grxi. 

1681.— “The .•tecond order of PrieHta are 
thoee called Koppuhs, who are the PriestH 
that belong to tl e Temples of the other Gkxis 
(/.«. other than iioddou, or Ruddha). 'Fheir 
Temples are cal loc' Dewals."— A tioz, Ceylon^ 
79. 

(1797. — “The Company will settle . . . the 
dewalortemplecharge.*— Treaty, in Loyally 
Malabar y iii. 285. 

[1813.- “They plant it (the nayna tree) 
near the dewall or Hindoo temples, im- 
properly called Pagodas."— Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 15]. 

DEWALEEA, s. H. divHiliydy *a 
bankru))].,* from diwdUly * bankruptcy,' 
and that, tliough the etymology is di.s 
puted, i.s alleged to be connected with 
diptfy *a lamp’; because “it is tl»e 
custom . . . when a mercbnnt finds 
him.self failing, r)r failed, to set uj) a 
blazing lamp in liis bouse, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets.” — Dnimviond's Illustrations 

(.S.V.). 

DEWALL Y, s. H. diwdliy from Skt. 
dipa-dlikuy *a row of lani|>.s,’ t.e. an 
ilfiiinination. An autumnal feast at- 
tributed to the celebration of various 
divinities, as of Lakshnii and of 
Bhavunl, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demon Naraku, 
and tlie release of 16,000 maidens, his 

S risoners. It is held on the last two 
ays of the dark half of the month 
ASvina or Aiafiy and on the new moon 
and four following days of Karttika^ i.e. 
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usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
different parts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, €.g. at tlie three 
Presidency towns, nor will any *cui*t 
expression define the dates. In Bengal 
the name Divydli is not used ; it is 
Kdll Pujdy the feast of that grim 
goddeas, a midnight fe.stival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fire- 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goiits, sheep, and ))utraloes. 

1613. . . no equitiociio da enlrada do 

libra, dik chanindo Div&ly, tom tul privilegio 
L' vciiude quo obriga falar as arvurea, plantaa 
c ervoa. . . ."—(tadinho dt Ei'fdia, f. 38i'. 

[1623. •' “October tho four and twentieth 
w.'is the Davali, or Feast of the Indian 
Gentiles."— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 206. J 

1651.— “In the month of Ottolter, eight 
dnva after tho full moon, thoro is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which is called 
DipiwalL"— Rogeriui, De Often- JJmre. 

[1671. - “In October they bogin their 
ycare with groat feasting, Jollity, Sending 
l*rcseiits to all they have any busynes with, 
which timo is called DruiXlj/* — Hedges^ 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccciiv.] 

1673.— ‘"ITio first New Moon in October is 
tho Banyan's Dually."— PrytT, 110. 

1690.—“. . . their Gmnd Festival Season, 
called the Dually Time.” — OvingUtn, 401. 

1820. — “The Dewalea. Demullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes placo 20 days after 
tho Dussera, and lasts three days ; during 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks."— 7*. Coaif, in 7'r. Lit. *Syf. Bo., 
ii. 211. 

1843.— “Nov. 5. The DXwUi, hapjMnii^ 
to fall on this day, the whole river was bright 
with lainps. . . . Ever and anon some votary 
would offer up his prayers to Lakshmi the 
ForlunOt and launch a tiny raft bearing a 
cluster of laroiw into the water,— then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gase. If it floats 
on till the far distance hides it, thrice happy 
ho . . . but if, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes be engnlphed in 
the whirlpool of adversity."- -Dry 
from, rotff^ Egyfd, 84. 

1883. — “The DivlB is celebrated with 
splendid effort at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by millions, and placed 
Quite close together, so as to mark out every 
line of mannoD, palace, temple, minaret, 
and dome in streaks of fire.” — Monier 
Willian^^Religiotu Thought and Lije in 

DEWAUN, 8. The chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian usw are : 

(1) Under the Mahomniedan Govern- 


nients which preceded us, “the head 
fin.%ucial minister, wlietlicr of the state 
or a province . . . charged, in the latter, 
with the collection bi the i^evenue, 
the remittance of it to tlic imperial 
treasury, and invivUid with extensile 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes*' {WiUmi). It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dowauny (q-v.) 
to t!ie E. I. Comiiany in 1765 became 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India. (^) The prime minister of a 
native State. (3) The chief native 
officer of certain Government cstablish- 
j ments, such as the Mint ; or the native 
mamiger of a Zemindary. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of the dealings of a house of 
business with native.s, or of the affisirs 
of a large dome.stio esLiblishmeiit. 
Tluise meanings are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 
* Steward * would be an appropriate ex- 
pression. But the word nas had many 
other ramificiitions of meaning, and 
has travelled far. 

The Arabian dlwan is, .according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though .some hold it for pure 
Aialric), and is' in original meaning 
nearly tMjuivalent to Persian daftnr 
(see DUFTER), i.e. a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration); hence ‘a register of 
accounts’; a ‘register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ‘ register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the adniinistration ’ ; also any book, 
and es|)ecially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account*; then 
a ‘ writer of accounts ’ ; a ‘ place of 
such writers of accounts ’ ; also a 
‘ council, court, or tribunal ’ ; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattre.ss laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor* ; or ‘two or more of such seats.* 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biladurl (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction 
of the ditodn that, when *Omar was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the ■ enormous wealth derived 
from the conquests in his time, Walid 
bin Hisham bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, * 1 have been in Syria, and saw 
that its kings make a diwftn ; do thou 
the like.’ So *Omar accepted his 
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•dTi^ and sent for two men of the 
Fenian tongue, and said to them: 
'Write down the people according 
to their rank* (and corresponding 
pennona).* 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word dhodln became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus nasaed 
into the Romance langui^s as aavuincL 
doaana^ &c. Littr4 indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of douane^ &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma Dumti, L 
101) derives dogana from daedn (i.e. 
P. aukdn^ * offieina, a shop *). But such 
passages as that below from Ibn Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine treaties with the Mahom- 
medan TOwers of Barliary and Egypt, 
the word dlwln in the Arabic texts 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem sufficient to settle the 
^estion fsee Aman, DipUmi Arabi del 
Real Areattao, Ac. ; e.g. p. 104, and 
(Latin) p. 306, and in many other 
places).t The Spanish Diet, of Cobar- 
nivias (1611) quotes Urrea as saying 
that/* from tne Arabic noun Dinaaiuii, 
which signifies the house where the 
duties are collected, we form diuana^ 
and thence adiuana^ and lastly ad^iana" 
At a later date the word was re- 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a couch of 
this kind. Hence we get c^r-diwans, 
d hoc genus omne. The application to 
certain collections of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially applied 
to assemblages of short poems of nomo- 

S neous character. Thus the Odes of 
orace, the Sennets of Petrarch, the 
In Memoriank of Tennyson, answer to 
the character of Dlw&n so used. 
Hence also Goethe took the title of his 
fFsst-tistliehe Diwan. 

o. A. D. 636.—**. . . in the Caliphate of 
Onar the spoil of Syria and Persia began in 


* We owe this quotation, as well as that below 
tnm Ibn Jubatr, to the kliidnew of Prot Robert* 
son Rmitli. On the proeeedinn of ’Omar see also 
mr Wm. Muir’s AnnaU of tke Karly VattpkaU in 
the chapter quoted below. 

f At |k S thm is an Arable letter, dated A.ik 
110^ Ikom Abdarrahinin Ibn 'All llliir, 'el-iias<r 
iMifda Inspector of the dopiiia of 

Afttoa. Bat In the Latin version this appears a 
•alMMei 


assnremmhmCkrU 


quit 


pieeCaelaas ds A/iriea (p. tTSV In another letter, 
withont date, Aron Tuauf Ibn Mahonuned Mhit 
dMn IhinisiBBLJfalUNa, Anari renders * prepoato 

ddb dopaa di Tnnia,' Be. (p. SlU 


ever-increaaing volume to pour into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almoet as aoon as reoeived. What waa eaay 
in small beginninga by equal sharing or 
discretionary premrence, became now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that the diotribution should be regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
out this vast design, a Register had to be 
drawn and kept up of evei^ man, woman, 
and child, entitleci to a stipend from the 
State. . . . The Register itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, was called the Dewfin 
or Department of the Exchequer." — Mno't 
Antialt^ Ac., pp. 226-9. 

As Minister, Ac. 

[1610. — *‘We propoee to send you the 
copy hereof by the old scrivano of the 
AunAno."— Aoiem, Letters^ i. 51. 

[1616. — ‘*Sheak Isupb Dyvon of Ama- 
davax." — Foster^ lAUrrt^ iv. 311.] 

1690. — '* Fearing miscarriage of y« Originall 
JartutUe [fiirigk-khaltti, Ar. * a de^ of 
reles '-e,' variously corrupted in Indian techni- 
cal use] we have herewiUi Sent you a Coppy 
Attests by Hugly Cacee, hoping y* Duiin 
may be Sattisfi^ thorewi*^.* — MB. Letter 
in India Office, from Job Chamock and others 
at Chuttanutte to Mr. Ch. Eyre at Ballasora. 

c. 1718. — "Even the Divaa of the 
Qhalissah Office, who is, properly speaking, 
the Minister of the finances, or at least the 
accomptant general, was b^me a mere 
cypher, or a body without a sonl."— 
Arwte^Amn, i. 110. 

1762. — *' A letter from Dacca states that 
the Hon'ble Company’s Dowan (Manikchaiid) 
died on the morning of this letter. ... As 
they apprehend he has died worth a large 
sum of money which the Government’s 
people (i.r. of the Nawfib) may be desirous 
to possess to the injury of his lawful hein, 
they request the protection of the flag . . . 
to family of a man who has served the 
Company for upwards of 30 years with care 
and fidelity."— /Y. IFia. Cons., Nov. t®. In 
leap, 283. 

1766. — "Thera than resided at his Court 
a Qentao named AUsm, Chund^ who had been 
many years Dewan to Souiah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful services.’’— /Tof- 
welt. Hist. Aivslt, i. 74. 

1771.—" By our general address you will 
be informed that we have to bo diseatisfled 
with the administration of Mahomet Resa 
Oawn. and will perceive the expediency of 
our dlveeting him of the rank end influence 
he holde as Nnib Dnail of the Kiiurdom of 
Bengal.”— Chari of Virtt/Utrs to IF. Eaetinge, 
in i. 121. 

1788.— ** The Committee, with the beet 
intentiona, beet abilitiee. and eteadlest of 
application, must after all be a tool in tho 
harae of their DoAM.”— SViiyaeioMlA Afeia. 
I. 74. 
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1884|~** His (lUja of Ulwar's) Damu^M. 
Balmouivi, who chanced to be in ihe 
neighbourhood, with 6 Risalae of horse . . . 
was further ordered to go out and meet me.** 
of Col, Mountain^ 132. 

[1861. -^See quotation under AMEEN.] 

In the following quotations the 
identity of dhodn and douane or dogana 
is shown more or less clearly. 


(?). — “ Multi quoque Samcenorum, qui rel 
in apothecis sms mendbus Ttndendis prae- 
enint^ rel in Dnaiiti flscales. . . 

1440.— The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uzsano. published along with Pegolotti bv 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-houie 
Oovaaa, which corroborates the identity of 
iMigana with DlwiLn.. 

A Council Hall : 


A. D. 1178. — “The Moslem wore ordered 
to disembark their gotxls ^at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro- 
visions ; and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the IHwIn. They were 
called forward one by one ; the property 
of each was brought out, and the Inwia 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great; one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was ad- 
ministered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismis^ after a scene of humiliation and 
groat ignominy, for which we pray God to 
grant an ample recompense. But this, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salfth-ud-dl^ whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if ha knew it^ he would certainly abolish the 
practioe ** [vis. as regards Mecca pilgrims].* 
— /tn Jifhatr, orig. in Wright's od., p. 36. 


c. 1340.— **Doaiia ta all the cities of the 
Saracens^ in Sicily, in Naples, and through- 
out the Kingdom at Apulia . . . Dasio at 
Venice ; Ooitdla throughout Tuscany ; . . . 
CottHma throughout the Island of Eng- 
land. ... All these names mean dntus 
which have to be paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 
places detailed.'*— /^noMCo BoddMcei Ptgo- 
coMt, see Cathay y Ac., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348.— They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keepers of the custom-house (of-dlwAa) 
sit and puss in review whatever one has,” — 
iba BatutOf iv. 266. 


The following medieval pasaam in 
one of OUT note-oooka reinaiiia a frag- 
ment without date or source : 


* The pre s ent genemtlon In Ingland can have 
no conception how closely this description applies 
to what took place at many an English port ceftire 
8lr Bobeci Peel’s great changes In m Imp^ tariC 
The prssent writer. In landing Aram a P. A O. 
eteomer st Poitsinoath In IStt, after four or Ave 
days' quamntlne In the Solent, had to go thiott^ 
/mle ste hours of such trsatasent as Ibn Jubalr 
dossHbao. and his fMUngs wars vmy mwA f 
SAM as the Moai'a-IHiT.] 


1367.—“ Hussyn, fearing for his life, came 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and haviiu found him, brought him to tho 
(Dyvan-A^ne) Council Chamber.”— Jim. 
ofTimUr^ tr. by Stetrartf p. 130. 

1554. — “ Utcunque sit, cum mane in 
Divanum. (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 
imprudens omnium venisset. . . ."-Busbe- 
quiL A^fto/or, ii. p. 138. 

A place, fitted with mattresses, Ac., 
to sit in : 

1676. — “On the side that looks towards 
the Aiver, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balcony, where the King sits." — 
Taveraiery E.T. ii. 49 ; [^. Ball, i. 108]. 

[1785.—“ It seems to have been intended 
for a Dnan Konna, or eating room.”— /br&ea. 
Or. Mem. 2nd^i. 393.] 


A Collection of Poenw : 

1783.— “One (writer) died a few years 
ago at Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
composed a Dewanin Moors.”— TWpamovlA, 
Mem. i. 105. 


DEWAUNT, DEWANNT, &c., s. 
Properly, rflwtfni; popularly, dewdnl. 
The office of diiodn (bewAim); and 
especially the right of receiving as dlwdn 
the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
conferred upon the E. I. Company by 
the Great Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant. 


1765.— (Lord Clive) *|vi8il^ the Veor, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous entertainments and curious and n^- 
niAcent presents, he explained the proj^ 
he had in his mind, end asked t^t the 
Company should be invested with the 
DivaaMp (no doubt in orig. Diwlni) of the 
three provinoee. . . ,*'~^Sevr Mvlagheri*, ii. 
384. 


1783.— (The opium monopoly) “ is stated 
o have begun at Patna so eeily m the yeer 
1761, but it reoeived no considerable 
if strei^ until the year 1766 ; when tte 

a inisi^ of the Dnaaifci opened a 
d for all projects of this nature. — 
tfm CemmiUm oa Ajfain qf JmBa, in Bvrhes 
E^aai irsrib^vi.447. 
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DEWAUKT, DEWANNY, adj. 
Civil, as distinguished from Criminal ; 
e^. Diiodni *Addlat as opposite to 
Faujddrt Addlat. (See ADAWLUT). 
The luie of IHwdni for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is nrohabiy modern 
and Indian. For Kaeinpfcr in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, has : 
** Diwaen id est, Suprenius crimin- 
alis Judicti Domintu . . . de latrociniis 
et homicidiis non inodo in h&c 
Regii metropoli. veriim etiam in toto 
Re^o disTOnenai facultatein habet.” — 
Amoenit. Exot. 80. 

DHaLL, doll, s. Hind. d(lL a 

kind of pulse much used in Inuia, 
both by natives as a kind of ])orricige, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient in 
kedgeree (<}.v.), or to mix with rice as a 
breakfast aish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called ‘.split 
peaM.* The proper dal, which Wilson 
derives from the Skt. root duly ‘to 
divide * (and which thiLs corres|K>nds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease ’X i-S accord- 
ing to the same auUioiity, Phaseolnti 
aurexu : but, be that as it may, the ddla 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shnibhv plant Cajanus Indif.tuiy 
8preng., called in Hind, ar/wr, ra/wir, 
Ac. ft is not known where this is 
indigenous ; [De Candolle tliinks it 
probably a native of tnipical Afrii’A, 
introduced perhaps 3,000 vears ago 
into India J it is cultivateif through- 
out India. The term is also ajiplied 
occasionally to other pul.se.s, sucii as 
munoy urdy Ac. (See MOONG, OORD.) 
It should also be noted that in its 
original sense ddl is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name ' 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broken in a nand-mill ; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. I 

1673. — " At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Kice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean)."--/'fyrr, 101. 

1690.—“ Kitchern . . . made of Dol, that 
ia, a small round Pea, and Rico boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not 
very savoury."— 310. 

1727.— “They have several species of Le- 
gunen, but those of Doll are roost in use, for 
eome Doll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make KiUkertf^'^—A, //amiftos, 
L 162; [ed. 1744]. 

1776. — “ If a perstm hath bought the seeds 
of . . . doll ... or such kinos of Grain,* 


without InspMUon, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may 
return such Gram." — Halhedy Code.y 178. 

1778.—“. . . the essential articles of a 
Sepoy’s diet, rice, doll (a 8i)euie8 of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), Ac., 
were not to be purchased.’’— jtcc. of Uie 
Oalfant Defence matte at Mangalore, 

1809.—“. . . dol, split country peos.*’— 
Maria f/rakamy 25. 

[ 1813. — “Tuar (cyftSNS cajan, Lin.) ... is 
led Dohll. . . . — ForheCy Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. ii. 35.] 

DHAWK, s. Hind, dhiili; also 
called ‘paltU. A small bushy tree, lUUea 
frondotia (N. 0. Leynmiiiusne), whicli 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry iwirts of 
India. Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant aspect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot weather, and 
have .suggested the octasional name of 
‘ Flame of tlie Forest.* They are iisetl 
for dyeing hasmdOy basaritly a fleeting 
yellow ; and in pre{>aring Holt (see 
koOLY) iM>wder. The Sf*cond of the 
two Hinal words for this tree gave a 
name to the famous villiige of PloMy 
{Paldjti)y and also to ancient Magudha 
or Behur as PaUisn or Pardso., whence 
PartlHyOy a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion be 
acceptetl, was the name repres*uited by 
the Praaii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pliarrcutii of Curtins {Anr. iJeort. 
of India y p. 454). [The derivation of 
the word from Skt. yVdc/»//(fs ‘ Inhabi- 
tants of the ca.st country,’ i.s suppf^rted 
by MfOindle, Ancient Ivdifiy 36.5 sey. 
So the ilkdk tree j)os8ib]y gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761. — “ ITio piinicers, agroenbly to ordeni, 
dug a ditch ivccording to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhAk trees, 
or f^atever else they could find .’’ — Haiyid 
OhulSm in Elliott viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A washer- 
man ; H. dhoh'iy [from dlwndy Skt. 
dluiVy ‘to wash.'] In collcxpiial Anglo- 
Indian use all over Indio. A coiiiiiion 
H. proverb runs : Dhobi kd kuttd hi sd, 
na ghar kd na ghit kdy i.e. “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog l)elongiiig neither to the 
house nor to the river side. ” [Dhoby’s 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous disease 
supposed to be communicated by 
clothes from the wash, and Dhoby*B 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy efflor- 
escence. found in many place^ from 
which ny boiling and tne addition of 
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<]uicklnne an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 

^jc.j ^l804.— ** Dobti.” Sea under DIB- 

BHOOLT, DOOLIE, s. A covered 
litter ; Hind. doZl. It consists of a cot 
crfiuTue, sus|>ended by the four corners 
from a bamboo pole, iind is carried by 
two or four men fsee figure in Herklotn^ 
Qanoon-e-Inlaniy pi. vii. fig. 4). IJoU is 
from dolfidy *to swing.’ The word is 
also applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, nliich is usually sliiiig to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandali. As it is 
lighter and cheaper than a palankin 
it costs less both to buy or hire and to 
carry, and is used by the )KX>rer classes. 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
the Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of tile orator in Parliament who, 
in celebrating a liattle in India, snoke 
of the “ ferocious Doolie* rushing aown 
from the mountain and carrying off 
the wounded ” ; a story which, to our 
regret, we liave not l>een able to verify. 
[According to one accxuint the woras 
were used by Burke: “After a 
sanguinary engagement, the said 
Warren Hastings had actually oidered 
ferocious Doolys to seize upon tlie 
wounded ” (2iid ser. Notes rf* Qiieriesy iv. 
3b7). 

[But Burke knew too mu<*h of India 
to make this mistake. In the CalaUta 
Review (Dec. 1846, p. 286, footnote) 
Herbert Edwardes, wTiting on the first 
Sikh War, says : “ It is not long since 
a inemlier of the British LegiSature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his country- 
men tliat *the ferocious DtiU* rushed 
from the hills and carried off the 
wounded soldiers.”] Duln occurs in 
llm BatutOy but the translators render 
*pakmkiny* and do not notice the word. 

c. 1343. — “Tho firinciiNil vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) ia a dfUa, carried on the 
shoulders of slaves and hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a <f4/a, whoever they 
may be, go on foot."— 7/ni ilcUe/a, iv. 73. 

e. 1680. — “The KakArs or P&lti-ln^vrers. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. With their pAiUeU . . . and ddlis, 
they walk so evenly that the man inside 
ia not inoonvenienoeo by any jolting." — Ain, 
i. 264 : [and see the account of Uie suXAdsan, 
ilM. U.122]. 

1600.— “He turned Ifoorr, and bereaved 
his elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme. He invited him and his wmnen 
to a Bsnketi whidh his Brother requiting 


with like inuitatioQ of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Souldicrs well 
appointed, and close couered, two and two 
in a Dowle." — Hatrkia*^ in Pvrr/uta, i. 436. 

1^. — “The Rdjah and the Phdkans trave’ 
in singbKsnns, and chiefs and rich people in 
ddlis, made in a most ridiculous way." — 
Mir JtimhJi'a Jni'tuitni of .-iMim, tr. by 
Jilitrhtnarm, in J. As. Soi‘. Atn., xli., pt. T. 80. 

1702. — . . un Douli, e'est unc voitiire 
moins honorable oue le palanquin."— 

Kdif. xi. 143. 

c. 1/60. — “Doolies .are much of the same 
material as the andvhis [see ANDOB] ; but 
made of the meanest materials."— (*Vor^ 
i. 155. 

c. 1768. — “. . . leaving all his wounded 
... on the field of battle, telling theni to 
bo of good cheer, for that he would send 
Doolies for them from Astara. . . ."—II. of 
Jljfilur Naily 226. 

1774.— “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other cimtrivanco they con lie secured from 
the fotigues and hazards of the way, the cx- 
)ienso is to be no t>bjoetion."— of IF. 
J/astiags^ in A/arl-huM's Tibrt^ 18. 

1785.— “You must despatch Doolies to 
Dhi\rwikr to bring back the wuunded men." 
—LetUrs of Tipjwt, 133. 

1789.—“. . . doolies, or sick lied.*, which 
are a mean representation of a i>aIanquio: 
the number attached to a corjw i.s in the pro- 
iiortion of one to every ten men, with four 
bearers to each."— Narnitiesy 184, 

1845.— “Head Qrs., Kurrnchco, 27 Deer., 
1845. 

“Ibe Governor desires that it may be 
made knowm to the Doolee*/'u/f((s and 
ramobmon, that no increase of wages shall 
bo given to them. They arc very highly 
|>aia. If any man deserts, the Oovornor 
will have him pursued by the ixjlice, and if 
caught he shall he hanged.”— (/. O. by Sir 
ChmrUs Aupier, 113. 

.1872. — “At last ... a woman arrived 
from Daigdnogar with a ddli and two 
bearers, for carrying 
SamanUiy ii. 7. 

1880. — “The oonseiiuence of holding that 
this would be a 'iVust enforceable in a Court 
of Law would be so monstrous that persons 
would be probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India— from persons of the 
hipest rank down to the lowest ^oolie- 
brarety might file a bill for the administration 
of the Trust."— ZA. Jvstiee JawuSy Judg- 
ment on the Kirwee and Banda Price Ap- 
peal, 13th April. 

1883.— “1 have great pleasure here in 
bearing my testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly-besren. 1 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
forrake a wounded Buropean. I have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while carding a 
wounded soldier out of aotioa ." — Argeevr 
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0«ii«rdU C.B.. Reminitceneei </ Mil, 

Service with the 93n2 Suther/and HigUandere, 
p. IW. 

DHOON, 9. Hind. dUn, A word 
in N. India specially applied to the 
flat valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the sub- 
Hiinalayan or Siw&lik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather l>et\veen the interior and ex- 
terior of tliese ranges. The best 
known of the.se valleys is the DUn of 
Dehra, below Mnssooree, often known 
as ** the Dhoon ” ; a form of expres- 
sion which we see by the second 
quotation to lie old. 

“ In tho language of Hindustan 
they call a (or dale) Dfln. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
Baber, 299. 

16M-5Ii.~«*Khalilu.UA Khan . . . having 
reached the Dfln, which is a strip of country 
King outside of Sriiuigar, 20 hoe Ions and 
5 broad, one c.\tremity of its length being 
bounded by the river JumnA, and the other 
by the Ganges."— SadAVaAds-AdNia, in 
AVfiV^, vii. 106. 

1814.— “ATs vo/ei in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tempt of Asia. . . . The fort stands on 
tho summit of an almoet inacoeesible moun- 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it ; 
but by the 1st proiimo I think I shall hare 
it, aKSp«V« Den ." — In .4sfafie Javmaf, ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Rollo Gillespie 
before Kalango, dated 29th Oct. He fell 
next day. 

1879.— The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . oonsiat of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, for which 
the name *dun' (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . . When the outer of these ranges is 
wantii^, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
Darjiling, the whole geographical feature 
might eecape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with tho spurs of the moun- 
tains." — Man ml of the Otology of India, 
621. 

DHOTY, fl. Hind, dhoti. The 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castea of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(IndthOf 16) as **an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half wav to the ankle”; and the 
Orissa ohofi of 1200 years ago, as 
shown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
{Bajendr^la Mitra^ Indo-AtyarUt i. 
187).] The word dvltee in old trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same ; [hut at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers iii 
Surat is known as Doti,'] 

[1609.— “Hero ia also a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootls.”— DauvsTt, LetUre, i, 
29. 

[1614.—“ 20 oorge of strong Duttiss, such 
as may be fit for making and mending 
soils."— /^orsfar, Leitere, ii. SlO. 

[1615.—“ 200 peeces Dutto.” — Ooete’s 
thary, i. 83.] 

16^.—“ Price of calicoes, duttees fixed." 
• # « • • 

“ List of goods sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastas, (read 6q/%as), duttees, and 
silks from Persia."— Clrart Minuin, Ac., in 
Saxndinry, iii. 24. 

1810.—“. . . a dotee or waist^loth.”— 
WUliameon, V. M. i. 247. 

1872.— “The human figure which waa 
moving with rapid strides bad no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapped round the 
waist, and descending to the knee-jointa"— 
Oovinda Samanta, i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, 8. The last seems 
the more correct, though not perhaps 
the more common. Tlie term is common 
in Western Indij^ and on various 
shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general (see Burtoti, in J,R,0,S, xkix. 
239) ; but in the nioutlis of En^lidimen 
on the western seas of India it ia 
applied specially to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long crab 
stem, x,e, rising at a long slope from 
the water, and ^iit as longas the keel» 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a doin, and a 
technical description, by Mr. ^ie, in 
J, R. At, Soc., vol. i. p. 1 1. The slaving 
dvw is described and illustrated in Gapt. 
CkilomlVs Slave-catehing in the Indian 
Oceanj see also Gapt. W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833X p- 386, [i. 384 eeq.]. 
Most people suppM the word to lie 
Arabic, and it is iii (Johnson’s) Richard- 
son (ddo) ss an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it poesibly have been taken from 
Pera dav, ' running 't [The NJSJ). 
remarks that if Tava (in Aih. Nikitin, 
below) be the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Peniau Gulf.] (kpt Burton identifies 
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it witn the word zalra applied in 
the RUeiro of Vasco’s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Moiiiliasa. But 
tabra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (me 
S.V. Sluteati, and the Dice, de la Lingua 
CaMel., vol. vi. 1739). Ddo or Ddva is 
iiideea in Molesworth’s Afo/ir. Diet, as 
a word in that language, but this mvea 
no assurance of origin. Anglo-Indians 
oil the west coast usually eninluy dhow 
and huggalow interchaii^bly. The 
word is used on Lake V. Nyanza. 

c. 1470.— “ I Mhipped my horass in n Tftva, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat.*' — Atk. Nikitin, n. 8, in India in 
JCVtk Cent, 

„ ‘*8o I imbarked in a tava, and 

settled to pay for my passage to Honnua 
two pieces of gold.*' — Ibid. 30. 

1785. — “A Dow, the property of Rntn Jee 
and Jeowan Dos^ merchants of Mutcaif 
liaving in these days been dismaste d in a 
storm, came into Byte Koal (see BATCXJL), 
n seaport belonging to the Sircar. . . .'*•— 
Tipiioo*i Ldirrut 181. 

1786. — “ We want 10 shipwrights ac- 

2 iiainted with the construction of Dows. 

|et them together and despatch them 
hither.”— to his Agent at Muskat, 
ibid, 234. 

1810. — “Close to Calcutta, it is the bu.siest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded with shiiM 
and boats of every form, — here a fine Rnglish 
East Indiamnn, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia ." — Maria Graham^ 142. 

1814. — “ The different names given to 
these ships (at JeddaWs uShy, Mrr- 

kebi Sambonk [see BAMBOOKj, Dow, aenote 
their sice ; the latter only, being the largest, 
perform the voyage to India,’'— Burekhanltf \ 
Tr, in Arabia^ 1829, 4to, p. 22. 

1837.— “Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the King of Hincuan or Joanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
Oovemmont.”— iSiwifA, Life of Dr. J, Witeon. 
253. 

1844.— “I left the hospitable villitfe of 
Takaungu in n small boa^ called a *Daw' 
by the Suahilis ... the smallest sea-gmng 
veasel.”-Am/j^, p. 117. 

1865.— “The goods from Zancibar (to the 
Seyohelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native enift that had 
ever made the passage.”— /W/y, in J.R,G,S, 
XXXV. 284. 

1873.— “If a pear be sharpened at the 
thin end, and then out in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all esaential respeota the ordinary alave 
dhow.” — CoUmbf 8o. 

f, “Dhow Chasing in ZaniibarWatwa 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa . . . 1w 
Capt Q. L. SoUvan, R.N.,” 1878. 


1880. — “The third division are the Mocam* 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial ^ the Arab slave- trading dhowa.” 
— Sibree’s Greed African latand^ 182. 


1^.— “Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in 
tlie Sea. The word is used vi 


sd Sea. The word is used vaguely, and 
»lied to baghlas (see BUOGAliOw).” 

%y Gazetteer^ xiii. 717 sw/. 


DHUBMSAlJaA, 8. H.andMahr. 
dharm-sdldf ' pious edifice ’ ; a rest- 
house for wayfarers, corresponding to 
the S. Indian Ohoultry or vihiittram 
(•l-V.). 

1826.— “We alighted at a durhmsallah 
whore several horsemen were assembled.” — 
Pandiirang Ilari^ 254 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 66]. 

DBCUBNA, TO BIT, v. In H. 

dhamd dend or battlind^ Skt. dhrt, * to 
hold.* A mode of ^torting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and thei'e remain- 
ing without tasting food till his de- 
mand shall I>e com^ied with, or (some- 
times) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it be not com- 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the w'orld,. and Sir H. kiaine (see 
below) lias quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample from the Irish Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
practice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is descrilied by Marco 
Polo and many later travellers (see 

M. P., 2nd ed., ii. 327, 335, [and for 

N. India, Orooke^ Pop. Rel. and Folklore^ 
ii. 42, Mq.]). The practice of dhanul 
is made an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code. There is a systematic 
kind of dhamd practised by classes of 
beggars, €.g. in the Punjab by a class 
called TamivfdldSj or * strap-rimrs,’ 
who twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and throw theiiismyes on the 
ground before a shop, until alms are 
given ; [Dorfwdldi^ who threaten to 
nang themselves : DandiwdlCe^ who 
rattle sticks, and sUnd cursing till 
they get alms f Urirndn^ who simply 
stand Mfore a shop all day, and Oum 
mdrt and Chharirndre^ who cut them- 
selves with knives and spiked clubs] 
(aonlnd, AnJtiq, i. 162, [Ksrefaft, Qaaeon- 
o-Idam, ed. 1863, p. 193 ssg.l It ap- 
pears from Elphinstone ^below) that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pen. name of takd^ 'dunning* or 
* importunity.* 

e. 1747.—“ While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 
(see DALAWAT), was encami^ at Sutti 
Mangul, his troop^ for want of pay, placed 
him In Dhnma. . . . Hurroe Singh, forget- 
ting the ties of salt or gmtitnde to his 
master, in order to obtain bis arrears of 
ray, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
Dulwiii, by placing hino in Dhnma . . . and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen. The Dulwni, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelling, and a small sum of 
money, paid him off and discharged him." 
— o/ifffdur A'uiJb, 41 tff/. 

c. 1794.— “The practice called dhama, 
which may be translated caption, or arrest." 
—Sir J. Shorty in A». He». iv. 144. 

1808. --** A remarkable circumstance t<x>k 
place yesterday. Home birdors nut the 
Maharaja (.Sinaia) in dhuma. He was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Hhugwunt Has Byse, their head, said, *8it 
still ; put us to death.' Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to he paid and driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . . . The basuiars 
were shut the whole day ; tro^ips were posted 
to guard them and defend the tents. . . . 
At last the mutineers marched off, and all 
was settled ." — JifpA in stone's Dittrif, in Z»ye, 
i. 179 jey. 

1809. — “Seendhna (/./. Sindia), who has 
been lately plagueo by rejieated Dlianuui, 
seems now resolved to {jartako alw in the 
active part of the amusement: he had 
|>ermittOT this same Fatunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Khoage^, or private treasury. . . . 
The^ time elapsed without the agreement 
having been fulfilled ; and Seendhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
D'blinia on his l>ehalf at Patunkur’s tents." 
— lirfmghtan, IaUti's frwn a MahraUa Camp, 
169 seq . ; [ed. 1892, 127]. 

[1812.— Morier through Persia, 32) 

describes similar proceedings by a Dervish 
at Bushire.) 

1819. — ** It is this which is called tnkaza* 
by the Mohrattas. ... If a man have de- 
mand from (? upon) his inferior or eqiml, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
auralications and appeals to the honour 
and sense of shame of the other partv ; be 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his roiul, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him ; he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor's door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person whom An ^ee injured." 
— Etpkinatone, in Life, ii. 87. 

* Ar. loMsA, dusning or importunity. 


1837.*— “ Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to oause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do ... by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that he . . . will become ... by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . . . shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which 
mav extend to one year, or with fine, pr 
with both. 

Il/uatrcUions. 

“(a) A. sits dhiinm at Z.’s door with the 
intention of causing* it to be believed that by 
so sitting be renders Z. an object of divine 
displeasure. A. has committed the offence 
denned in this section. 

“(b) A. threatens Z. that unless Z. per- 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A.'s 
own children, under such circumstances that 
the killing would be believed to render Z. 
an object of the divine disploa.sure. A. has 
committed the offence described in this 
section.” — Indian Penal Code, W)8, in Chap. 
XXII., Crimina/ Intimidation, laavU, niwf 
Annoyance. 

1876. — “ If you have a legal claim against 
a man of n certain rank and you are desirous 
of compelling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells you *to fast upon him.' . . . 
The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused thru^hout the 
klast, which is called by the Hindoos ‘sit- 
ting dhama.' It consists in sitting at 
the debtor's door and starving ^’ourself till 
he |mys. From the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered 
barbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
Penal Code expressly forbids it. It suggests, 
however, the question — what would follow 
if the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve? Undoubtedly the Hindoo supuoses 
that some supernatural penalty would follow ; 
indeed, he generally gives definiteness to it 
b^ retaining a Brahmin to starve himself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin 'q death." 
— Ma^ne, IIi»t. cf Marly InStitutimn, 40. 
See also '297-304. 

1886.— “One of the most curious prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor fo 
oomral payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi ohamA, and in Sanskrit tlcharita, 
‘customary proceeding,' or Prdyomn^na, 
‘sitting down to die by hunger.^ This pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the practice of * fasting upon ’ [troseud for) 
a debtor to Ood or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Laws. ... In a MS. in the Bod- 
leian . . . there is a Middle-1 rish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick * fasted upon ' 
Loegaire, the unbelieving over - king of 
Ireland. Loegaire's pious queen declares 

* This Is the date of ths Penal Code, os caiginslly 
submitted to liOrd Auckland, by T. D. Macaulay 
and his colleagues ; and In that original form this 
passage Is found os | 881, and in chap. xv. of 
u/raen retating to KrU^n and Chefs. 
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that sheVill not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Imna seeks for food. 

' It is not fitting for thee,' says his mother, 
*to eat food wnile Patrick is fastii^ upon 
you.’ ... It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a fortiori, the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.”— 
Lrtter from Mr. WhiUey Stokes^ in Acftdemy. 
»ept. l2th. 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
RAt Mdla (ii. 393 seq.y [ed. 1878, 

р. 657]) of a farther proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsuccessful put 

in practice by a comptiny of Cliurans, 
or hards, in Kathiawar, to enforce 
payment of a debt by a chief of Jaila 
to one of their number. After histing 
three days in vain, they proceeded from 
dlMLinfi. to the further rite of tr&g& 
(q.v.). Some hacked their own arms ; 
othera decapitated tliree old women of 
their party, and hung their heads up os 
a garland at the gate. C’ertain of the 
•women cut off their own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the Cnaran creditor soaked 
his <(uilted clothes in oil, and set lire 
to himself. As he bunied to deiith he 
cried out, * 1 am now dying, but I will 
become a headless gho.st {Kavls) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief’s life, 
and cut off his posterity ! ’ 

DIAMOND HABBOUB, n p. An 

anchorage in the Hoogly below Calcutta, 
30 III. by road, and 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiaineii in the mercantile days of 
the E. 1. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “ Diamond Sand,” i 
on the western side of what is now I 

с. allcd Diamond Harlwur, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. — *‘We anchored this night on ye 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jan. 26. This morning early wo weighed 
anchor . . . but got no further than the 
Point of Kognria Island " (seo KEDGEREE). 
—Httfoiv. Diarv^ Hek. Soc. i. 64. (See also 
ROGUE'S RIVER.) 

DIDWAN, 8. P. dldbiln, dldxodn, 
*a look-out,’ ‘ watchiiiuii,’ ‘guard,* 
* messenger.’ 

C^9.~Sm under AUNILDAB. TRIPU- 

[1680.-See under JUNCAUBB. 


[1683-4.— “. . . three yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Pagodas to the Dithwaa 

that brought the Phirmaund "'^Fringle, 

Diary of rt. St. 6'<o., 1st ser. iii. 4.] 

DIOOOBT, DIGBi, DEOBEE, s. 

Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘ decree.’ 

[1866. — “ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanee Singh, degree to lekin 

roopyea to morpdMt 6aA, ‘He got his 
decree, but I have the money.’ ” — Con- 
Jessidnt of an Orderly^ 138.] 

DIKK, s. • Worry, trouble, hotheia- 
tion ; what the Ibilians call seccatutn. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the word U more pro|)erly adjective, 
Ar.-P.-H. rfii, dikkj ‘ vexed, worried,’ and 
so dikk liontty ‘to be worried.’ [Tlu? 
noun dikl-iiarly ‘ worry,’ in vulgar usage, 
lias become an adjective.] 

1873.- 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law, 

And Atkin.son the Sage, 

And if his locks are white u.s snow, 

Ti.s more from dilclr than ago ! " 

Wiffnd Jleelrjf^ A lAiy (f Model' n 
Darjeeling. 

[1889. —“Were the Company’s pumps Ut 
Ite beaten by the vagaries of that dikhdarl, 
Tarochundu rmdiico ? ''—J{. Kipling. In Black 
and mite, 62.] 

DINAPOBE, n.p. A well-known 
cantonment on the right bank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna. The name is properly 
Ddndpur. Ives (175.')) writes Dunapoor 
^ (p. 167). Tlie cantonment was eaUab- 
lished under the government of Warren 
Hastings al)out 1772, but we have 
failed to ascertain the e.xact date. 
[Cruso, writing in 1785, speaks of the 
crantoiiiueiits having cost tlic Compny 
25 lakhs of rupees. {Forbe.’i, Or. Mem. 
2iid ed. ii. 445). There were tnxips 
there in 1773 (Gleiijf Life of JVarren 
Hastinyx, i. 297.J 

DINAB, s. This word is not now 
in any Indian use. Hut it is remark- 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively early date. “ The 
nanws of the Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire. Thus, 
the copper piece was called faU from 
follit ; tiie silver dirluim from drachma^ 
and the gold din&r, from denarivo, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
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Other metalfli as the aUtiarius oeria and 
the dtnariut aurif or aunm" (Jamst 
Primepf in Eamiyty &c., ed. by llumatf 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Idim that the knowledge and name 
of the denariiu as applied to a gold 
coin had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the east gate of the great tope 
at Sanchi is pro1>abIy the oldest in- 
stance preserved, though the date of 
that is a matter gi'eatly disputed. But 
in the AmarnkoJia (c. a.d. 500) we 
liave *dill&ra cha nidikaJi^* i.e. *a 
nisJJcah (or gola coin) is the same as 
dln&nt.’ And in the KalpatUtm of 
BhadralMhu (of almut the same age) 
$ 36, we have * dinars mdUiyn^^ *a neck- 
lace of dinftn,* mentioned (see Mnx 
MiUler hvAow’). The dlndr in modern 
Persia is a very small imaginary coin, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaim (q.v.). 
In the Middle Ages we find Arabic 
writers applying the term dindr both 
to the staple' gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold mohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver coin 
(corresponding t/j what li.-is In^eii called 
since the 16th century the rupee). 
[Also see YnUj (May^ ii. 439 9e(iq. See 
DEANEB.] 

A.D. (?) “'Fhe wm of Aniuka , . . havina 
made .•uilutation to the eternal gods and 
goddesses, has given a piece of ground 
purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temple.s, and twenty-five (thousand T) dinirs 
... as an uct of grace and benevolence 
of the groat omi>eror Cbandragupta." — In- 
vriptiuu on (iaUtvay at Sxncki 
Essays, i. 246). 

A.D. (?) '*Quel<'pio temps aprifs, k Patali- 
putra, un autre humroe devoud avix Brah- 
tiiane.s ron versa une statue d« Hnuddha aux 
uieds d'un mendiant, qui la niit un pi^es. 
I>e roi ( A9oka) ... fit. proclamur cut ordre : 
Celui qui rn’apportera la tt'te d'un mendiant 
brahmanioue, recovni de moi un DlnJLra.” 
— Tr. «f hicya attvdAna, in littruou/, Jnt. cl 
/'Hist, du Bouddhunif Indian, p. 4*22. 

c. 1333. —** The /al is a sum of 190, (XX) 
dln&rs (i.r. of silver) ; this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dlnirs of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) dinftr is worth 2^ 
dlndn in money of the West {AiaghniU ).” — 
Ihn Batuta, iii. 106. 

1859.— Cosmos Fndicoploustes remarked 
that the Jtoman denariii.s was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 

* The passage referred to is probably that where 
Cosmos relates an adventure of his nieiid ttopa- 
true, a trader In Taprobane, or Ceyhni, at the I 
king's court. A Persian preseiit brags of the 

|iower and wealth of his own monarch. Itonatrus 
nays nothing till the king alls on him for an 
answer. He appals to the king to compare the 
Romoa gold denarius (ailed by OoMDat rd^/ia), 


oamo to moan in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a passage in the *Life of 
Mshivlra.' There it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinan, and Stevenson odds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them ehildron especially, is 
still very common in India.”— il/nz 
Hist, qf Sanskrit Littraturt, 247. 

DINGY, DIN0H7, 8. Beng. 

[H. di»i4/l, rfmpi, another form of doni/Z, 
skt. drontu, *a trough.’] A small IxMit 
or skiff ; .sometimes also *a c.Tiioe,* i.e. 
dug out of a single trunk. Tin's word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it lias 
1>ecome legitimately iiicor]iorated in 
the vocabulary of tlie British na\y, ns 
tlie name of the smallest ship’s Imt ; 
[in thi.s .sense, according to the N.E.V.^ 
first in Midshijnnan Runij (1836)]. 
IHtigd occurs ns the name of .some 
kina of war-Ixjat used In the Portii- 
gue.se in the defence of Hugli in 1631 
(“Sixty-four large, dfngas”; Elliot, 
vii. 34). Tlie word dinyi is also used 
for vessel.? of si/e in the (iiintation 
from Tip|)oo. Sir J. Caniphell, in the 
Jiornhay Gn-Htesr, says tliat dhmyi is a 
large ve.s8el belnii^ng to the MekrAn 
coast ; the. word is .said to mean * a 
lug’ in Biluchl. In Ou/erat the 
larger vassel seems to he calhfl danyu ; 
ana besides this there is dhnngi, like 
a canoe, hut bailt, not dug out. 

[1610. — “ I have brought with ino the 
pinnace and her ffinge for better iwrfonii- 
ance.”— i^tXrrf, i. 61.] 

1705.—“. . . pour allorkterre on oat oblige 
de ae liervir d'un petit Bateau duiit lea liorriM 
Hont trl>.’« hatiU, qu’on npisille Dingues. ...” 
-Lndhr, 39. 

1785. — “ Pro|K)He U> the morchar.ta of Aliiit- 
rat. . . . to liniig hither, on the Dingiet, 
auch horaea oa they may have for hiiIc ; ^ich, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
the produce in rice ." — Ldttrs of Tipjmo, 6. 

1810.— “On theae larger nieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or Oiiiglaa." — \VU- 
V.M, ii. 59. 

[1813.— “Tlie Indian iximcgranates . . . 
are by no means oipiul to tnoi*e brought 

and the rereisn silver drachms, liuth of which 
were at hand, and to Judge for himNcIf which Niig- 
gested the greater monarch. " Now the nomisma 
wai a coin of right good ring and fine niddy gold, 
bright In metal and elegaritiii exiMiiition, for niicIi 
colne are picked on purisMe to take thither, whilst 
Uie miliaruios (or draclima), to say It in one word, 
was of silver, and of course tiore no conipariM>n 
with the gold coin,” Ac. In another passage he 
mye that elejihaiiU In Taprobane were sold at (hwii 
M to 100 nofaismafaand more, which seems to Im- 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current in 
C^loii. BeethepaasagaatleiigthlnOhaagiAc., 
ppi ehurix-clxxx. 
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item ATftbbt by the Muscat dingeyi.**— 
/'ertes, Or, Mem. 2nd ed, i. 468.] 

1878. — **I obeerred among a crowd of 
^^"g***— I one contained a number of native 
commercial agents.”— ta thr UofvM^^ 
i. 18. 


DCTOH, DITOHEB. Disfiaraging 
flobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of- which 

see MAHBATTA DITCH. 


DIBZEE, 8. P. dam, H. durzl and 
vulgarly doiyi; [darz, ‘a rent, seam.*] 
A tailor. 

[1623.—“ The street, which they call Terzi 
Caravanserai, that is the Tayler’s Inn.” — 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 95.] 

c. 1804. — “ In his place we t(x>k other ser- 
vants, Dirgaa and IMtee, and a SaU for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a pony.'* — 
J/re. Sherwood, A uiobiog. 283. 

1810. — “The dirdjeea, or taylora, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of respectable cnMte.’* — 
Maria Oraham, 30. 

DISPATGHADORE, s. Tim 

curious word was apjwirently a name 
given by the Portuguese certain 
olhcials in Cochin-China. We know 
it only in the dociunent quoted : 


Din, n.p. A Mrt at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. Tue town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dwpa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur Shall of Guzerat, 
in 1535. It was once very famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese suc- 
ceasfiilly withstood (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of Bahadur Shfih 
[see the account in Linsctiotm, Hak. 
Soc. i. 37 uq.\ It still lielongs 
to Portugal, but is in gi-eat decay. 
[Tavernier (ed. Ball, ii. 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 


c. rCD.- CTiincJie annals of the T'ang dyn- 
asty mention Tiyu ns a |)ort touched at by 
vessels bound for the Persian (lulf, alxiut 
10 days l^fore reaching the Indus. See />- 
fftiiffnes, in Mem. He 1‘Actul, IiiScn'jtt. xxxii. 
367. 


1696.— "The 23 I was sent to the Under- 
Dispatchadore, who I found with my 
Srrutore before him. I having the hy, he 
desired me to open it .’’— Jonitiaf 
eU Cocfiin CKina, in IMlnimpte, Or. Itrp. i. 
77; also “was made Vnaer-CMSUmur or 
Despatchadors ” {ilnd. 81 ) ; and again : “The 
Chief Dispatehadora of the Strangers '* 
(84). 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA s. 

Singh, dtsdva (Skt. dem, *a coimtiy,’ 
6tc.k ‘Governor of a Province,* under 
the Candyan Government. JHeave, as 
used by the Engli.sh in the gen. case, 
adopted from the native e.xi)re8sion 
dieave maKaJtmya, ‘Lord of the Pro- 
vince.* It is now applied by the 
natives to the Collector or “Govern- 
ment Agent.** (See DE88ATE.) 


1616.— ". . . there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contains a very la^e and ftno town, which 
the Malabars call Diuza and the Moon of 
the country call it Diu. It has a very gowl 
harbour,” kc,—Jiarlmu, 59. 

1572.- 

“ Suoceder-lhe-ha alii Castro, que o estan- 
dorte 

Portuguoz terd sempre levantado, 

Conforme successor ao succodido ; 

(^e hum ergue Dio, outn> n defonde er- 
guido." Camuet, x. 67. 

By Burton : 

“ Castro succeeds, who Lusias estandord 
shall bear for ever in the front to wave ; 

Successor the Succeedud’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Din, this buildud Din de- 
f endeth." 


1681.— “Next under the Adlgars are the 
Dissanva’s who are Govemours over pro- 
vinces and counties of the land."— Anox, 
P.S0. 

1686. — “ . . . un Dissava qui est oomme 
un General Chingulaia, on Gouvemeur des 
armies d’nne province.”— (Fr. tr.k 
102 . 

1808.—“. . . the DiasanTBS ... are 
govemora of the oorlee or districts, and are 
beaidea the principal military oommanders." 
— PerrieoTs Geyfoa, 268. 

I860.—**. . . the dtasava of Oovah, who 
had been eent to tranquillixe the disturbed 
distriote, placed himaw at the head of the 
inmugonts** (in 1817).— Temuafs Otj^lon, ii. 


1648i— "At the extremity of this King- 
dom. and on a projecting |>oint towards the 
south lies the city Din, where the Portu- 
gueee have 3 strong castles; this cit^ is 
called by both Portuguem and Indiana 
Divo (the last letter, e, beinn pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which aignihes 
‘ Island.' "-KaaTWsf, 13. 

1727. — “Din is the next Port. ... It is 
one of the best built Cities, and beat forti- 
6ed by Nature and Art, that I ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, are' sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency ; but 
at preeent not above one-fourth of the City 
is bhabited.'*— A. I/oMiUen, i. 187 ; [ed. 
1744, L 188]. 
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DITO-SIND. n.p. A name by which 
Siiid is often callea in earlv European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
^o doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, fi-om the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. Deioal or Daiind was 
a once celebrated city and seai)ort of 
^ind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
4it or near the site of modern Kardchl. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
{H^ivdlya\ probably a Buddhist slirine, 
which existed there, and wliich was 
destroyed by the Mahonimedans in 
711. The name of /^iranong survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Sind or Sindi being added, prob- 
ably to distinmiish it from some other 
place of reseiiniling name, the name of 
Dnoal-Sind or Ninrfi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

c. 700.— The e.'irlicMt mention of Dewal 
that wo are aware of is in a notice of 
Chinese Voyages to the Persian (Julf under 
the T'iing dynasty (7th and 8th centuries) 
quoted by ()eguigncs. In this the ships, 
after leaving T’l*/-/ (Ditt) >wiled 10 days 
further to another Tijn ne.'ir the great 
river Milan, or Sinfeu. Ihis was, no doubt, 
Dewal near the great Mlhrdn or Si ndhn^ i.f. 
Indus.— Affw. <fe I’ Arad, des fn/ic. xxxii. 'M7. 

c. 8S0. — ** There wju at Debal a lofty 
temple {budd\ surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pule was fixed a red flag, which 
when the brecse blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad infomiwi Hajjij of 
what he had done, and solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reply wok received to this effect : 
— “ Fix the nmnjanfk . . . call the manja' 
nik-master, and tell him to aim at the flag- 
staff of which you have given a doscrifition.' 
Srt he hrrjught down the flagMiaff, and it wa.M 
broken ; at which the infidels were .sure 
afflicted.”— Bf/tk/i/r/, in Klfiof^ i. 120. 

c. 900.— “From Ndrma.s(r(l to Dcbftl is 8 
days’ journey, and from Debal to the junc- 
tion of the river Mihrdn with the sea, is 2 

rasangs .'*— Khunlddbahf in JSUiot, i. 

976.— “The City of Debal is to the west 
of the Mihriin, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the {lort not .only of this, 
but of the neighbouring regions. . . .” — 
Jim Uaukal, in Klliot, i. 

c. 1150.—“ The place is inhabited only be- 
cause it is a station for the vessels of Sind 
and other countries . . . ships laden with 
the productions of ’Umdn, and the vessels 
of C*hina and India come to Debal.'* — 
Idritii in A/fiof, i. p. 77. 

1228.— “All that country down to the 
seashore was subdued. Malik Sindn-ud-dfa 
Habah, chief of Dawal and Sind, came and 
did humage to the Sultan. 

AVlsiri, in Iclliot, ii. 326. 


[1513.— “And thence wo had sigM of 
Dinleliidy."— Carfres, p. 239.] 

1516. — .“Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
... the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 leagues as far osDinloInde, entering the 
Kingdom of Uleillde, which is between 
Persia and India.*’ — Barbusa^ 49. 

1553.— “From this Jasque to the 

famou.s river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are those places Guadel, ('alara, Cala- 
mente, and Diub the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus.” — l)e 
Bantiit, Doc. 1 . liv. ix. cap. i. 

c. 1554. - “ If you guess that you may be 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to Karau.sht, or to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Didl Bind-’-rAs Mokit, in J. A$. Sue, 
Ben. V. 463. 

„ “ He offered me the town of La- 

hori, i.e. Dlnli Sind, but as 1 did not 
accept it 1 bt^cd him for leave to depart.” 
— tSVrfj ’A/i /^puddHf in Journ. As. Ist Scr. 
tom. ix. 131. 

(1557.— Couto .says that the Italians who 
travelled overland ^fore the Portuguese dis- 
covered the sea route ’found on the other 
side on the west those people called DiuliS; 
so called from their chief city named Diul, 
where they .seitleil, and whence they passed 
toCinde.'j 

1572.— 

“ Olha a term de Ulcindc fertilissima 

E do Jatiuete a intima enseada.” 

Cambea, x. cvi. 

1614.-“ At Diullinde the Er^ itioH in 
her former Voyage had deliuerod Sir Robert 
Sherley the Persian £mbaji8adour.”--(.’tf/*/. 
IF. ]*eytuny in Pinrhas^ i. 530. 

[1616.— “The riuer Indus doth not powro 
himself into the sea by the bay of Cainb.'iy.'i, 
but far west want, at Sindn.' — «SA'r T. Btf*', 
Hak. Soc. i. 122.J 

1638. — “ Lcs Purses ot lea Arabes donneiit 
au Royaumc de Siftdo le nom de Diul.” — 
Mandfhlo, 114. 

c. 1650. - Diul is marked in Bloeu’s great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1666.—“. . . la villa la plus Mtfri- 
dionale est Diul. On la nomme onooro 
Diul-Bind, ct autrefois on I’a appellde Dobil. 
. . . 11 y a des Orientaux oui donneut lo 
nom de Diul au Pals da Stnoe.” — TheveHoi, 
V. 158. 

1727.— “All that shore from Jasnues to 
Sindif, inhabited by uncivilised People, who 
admit of no Cbramerca with Strangers, tho’ 
Quaddel and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good TVade.”— A. 
HamilUtn, i.TlS ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.— “Celui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, aprfes avoir passd k Fairus, distant 
ce Mansora de troie Joumdee aelon Edrisi, 
se rend k Ddtil on DItI, au quel nom on 
ajoftte quelque fois celui de BludL . . • 
Ia villa eet situde eur une kume de ierre 
en forme de penineule, d'oh Je penee oua 
lui vient eon nom aotuil de Mui ou Jhrf, 
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fonntf db mot Indion IH% qui ognifia une 
lla. D'Herbalot ... la ooumid arao XKv, 
dont U dtoation eat K I’entida du Oolfe da 
Camba7a.’*-'D’daviU«» p. 40. 

DOAB» 8. and n.p. dod\ 

Hwo wateis»\t.e. ‘Mesopotamia,* the 
tract betwr^n two confluent rivers. In 
Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Qangra and J unina. Each 
of the like, tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of ^hem com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Jtkhnd Ihdh^ between Kavi 
and Chenab, Jech Dodb^ between Jelam 
and Chenab, &c. These names are 
said to have been^in vented by the Em- 
peror Akbar. [Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 311 
Th^ only Dodb known familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Raichur Dodb in the Nizam*B 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadra. 

DOAl! DWTEl Interj. Properly 
H. dokdi, or dvhdi^ Gujarati dawdkiy an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure ety- 
mology) shouted aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of* Justice, or as 
any one pe^s who is supposed to 
have it in his power to aid in render- 
ing the justice sought. It has a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
Haro! naro! vims d moti oide, man 
Prince ! * but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
Ibn !^tuta quoted below, that it once 
did. Every Englishman in Upper 
India has often been saluted W the 
calls of, ‘ Doh&i Khudawand kl ! Doh&i 
Mahdrdj / Doh&i Kompani Bahadur I * 
‘Justice, my Lord ! Justice, O King ! 
Justice, O Company!* — perhaps in 
consequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere. “ Until 1 860 no one dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohU to a 
native Prince within his territory. I 
have heard a serious chaige made 
against a person for calling the dohU 
needlessly ** (M.-Gen. KeeUinge). 

* It will be Men thet the Indian cry alaoappcala 

to the Prince espranly. It was the good fortune 
of one of the preeent writere (A. &) to have 
witneMed the call of Haiol broosht into Mriooa 
opeiaUoD at Jateay . 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
^ ‘two* or repeatedly, and hdi ‘alas’ 
illustrating this by tne phrase ^-dotUR 
tlhOi haffid^ ‘to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice.' 
[Platts says, do-hdy, Skt. hMuKhd^* a 
crying twice “alas!**] This phritfe, 
however, we take to be merely an 
example of the ‘ striving after meaning,* 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
doubt that the wora is really a form of 
the Skt. dr oho, ‘injury, wrong.* And 
this is confirmed hy the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr. durdhi; “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Baja. . . 
implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience ** 

e worth^s Diet.) ; also Tel. and 
. durdi, * protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings' 
(mUon and C. P. B., MS.) 

0 . 1340.— “It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any peraon who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation DarOhai ut- Sultan/ *0 
Enemy of the Saltan.— I swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter tall 
thou hast paid me what thou uwest.’ The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has satinfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite ." — Ibn Baivia, 
iii. 412. The siniification assigned to the 
words by the Moorish traveller probably 
only shows that the real meamng was 
unknown to his Mnsulmsn friends at Delhi, 
whilst its form strongly corroborates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept close 
to the Sanskrit. 

1609. — “ He is severe enough, but all 
helpoth not ; fur bis poore Riata or clownos 
conjplaine of Iniustice dono them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands. ’’—TTawirtTu, 
in i*urchasy i. 223. 

c. 1666.— “Quand on y vent arr4ter une 
personne, on crie seulement Dos padecha; 
cette clameur a autant de force quo cello do 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend h quel- 
qu’nn de sortir, du lieu oh il est, en disant 
DospodecAo, il ne pent partir sans se rendre 
crimmel, et il est obIig4 de se presentir k 
la Justice."— TA«)niot, v. 61. 

1831— “The servant woman bqgan to 
mak) a great outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Donsse to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped." — The 
BaboOf ii. 242. 

DOAB, n.p. A name applied to the 
atrip of moist land, partially cultivated 
witk rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himileya mountaiiis to BhoUn. 
It corresponds to the Ten! further 
west ; but embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last vem of the plain, and 
is apparently the Skt. dvdro, a gate or 
entrance. |^e £. Dwan of Qoalpara 
District, and the W. Dwan of Jafpai- 
guri were annexed in 1864 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 

DOBUKD, a This word is not in 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilson^ 
but it appears to be sufficiently eluci- 
dated by the quotation : 

1787.— "That the power of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobnilda or usw and additional em- 
bankments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much to be suspected, and 
▼ery improper to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already oorenanted to keep 
the old poobia perfect nvtdr/* ka.—Afiicta 
agoinat W, HaMxng»^ in Byrhe^ Tii. 98. 

DOLLT, s. Hind. dAil. A compli- 
mentary offering of fruity flowers, vege- 
tablea sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
sentea usually on one or more trays ; 
also the daily basket of mrden pnxiuce 
laid before the owner by the mdll or 
m^ener (" The Mdly with his doUy ”). 
^e pro^r meaning of dd/i is a 
*bran^’or *twig’ (Sat. ddr); then a 
*baakeV 4 *tray, or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yoke,* as used in making 
the offerings. IVenty years ago the 
custom of presenting ^tu was innocent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Pui\jab. ^he custom 
has now been in most Provinces regu- 
lated by Government ordera] 

[102.—" A DhanlUe ia a flat basket, on 
which is arranged in neat order whaterer 
fruit, vegetable or herbo are at the time in 
emaoQ. ’’-ifn. ifaer HanoLn AH, O&ssma- 
tUna, L 888.] 

18W.— "Brui diehee filled with pistachio 
nnts are displayed here and there ; they are 
the oblations of the would-be eiaitore. Hie 
EnffUah call theee offerings doUles; the 
Mvea ddlL They represent in the profuse 
East the Tiaitiiig cards of the meagre West" 
-Aft 5060,84. 

1882.— " 1 learn that in Madras dalliss are 
raetrioted to a single gilded cram or lime, 
or a tiny sogar pagoda, and Madras offioars 
who hara eaen tha hukeU of fruit nuts, 
almonds, sogar-oandy . . . flee., raoeiTed by 
Angle offioi^ In a siimla day m tha N.l^ 
Pronnaaa and ia additioa tha nnmbar of 
bottlaa of bmady, ohami 


Pan jab, hare been . . . astoundad that such 
a pimetioa should bo oounteneaoed by 
Ooremment" — ZACrr in, Piommr MaiU, 
March 16. 

DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
commonly Domharee, Dombar, a 
Hind. Ddm or Ddmrd. The name of 
a verv low caste, representing some 
old aboriginal race, spread all over 
India. In many places they perform 
such offices as carrying dead bodies, 
removing carrion, &c. They are often 
musicians ; in Oudh sweepers ; in 
Champaran professional thieves (see 
EUiot^ Ra4:n of the N.W.P., [iftsisy, 
Trihee and Caetee of Bengal, s.v.]). It is 
possible, as has been suggested oy some 
one, that the Gypsy aomany is this 
woi^. 

c. 1328.— -"There be also certain othere 
which be called Dnmbri who eat carrion and 
carenaee ; who hare abaolutoly no object of 
worehip ; and who have to do the drudgeriee 


worehip ; and who have to do the drudgeriee 
of other people, and carry loadi ." — Friar 
I Jmrdanui, Halt. Hoc. p. 21. 

1817.— "There is yet another tribe of 
! vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
I are the class of mountehanks, buffoons, poa- 


ture-maaie^ tumblem, dancers, and the 
like. . . . The moat dissolute body is that of 
the Dumhan or Domban.”— Aotf Duhou, 




DONDEBA HEAD, n.p. The 
southernmost point of Ceylon ; called 
after a magnificent Buddhist shrine 
there, much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage, whi^ was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1687. The name is 
a corruption of Deun-nagara, in Elu 
(or old Singalese) Vewu-nmoara ; in 
modem Sin^ese Dewundara (Ind. 
AfUtq. i. 329). The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy's "Dagai^ 
sacred to the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the emprobrium 
* dunderhead * ? [The N E.D. gives no 
countemmee to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful ; possibly akin to 
dunner\ The name u so written in 
Dv/nnb Dvndory, 6th ed. 1780, p. 69; 
aim in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalrymj^e’s 
I Collection. 

1844.-" We travelled in two days to the 
oity of Dbuiwir, whioh is Uigo, near the 
see, and inhabitM by tradere. In a 
temple there, one eeee an id<d whidh bean 
the seme name me the oity. . . . Thodtyniid 
its revennee are the property of the idoL*'— 
/Ml BctfnCs, Iv. 184. 

BMniMlsrOlLU, 
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DOnET, DHONT, s. In S. India, 
n small native vessel, properly formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
sin^e tree. Tamil. tOfi, Dr. Qundert 
suggests as the origin Skt drona^ *a 
wooden vessel.’ But it is perhaps con- 
nected with the Tamil Umduga^ ^to 
scoop out’ ; and the word would then 
be exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American * dug-out.’ In the J.R.A.S. 
voL i. is a paper by Mr. Edy^ formerly 
H.M.’8 Master Shipwright in Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of South India, 
and among others he deacrilies the 
Doni (p. 13X with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it “a huge vessel of ark like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 12 feet deep ; with a flat bottom 
or keel part, which at the broadest 
place is 7 feet ; . . . the whole eauip- 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and unseaworthy that I have ever 
seen.” From this it would appear that 
the doney is no longer a ’ dug-out,’ as 
the suggested etymology, ana Pyrard 
de Lavars express statement, indicate 
it to have been originally. 

1662. — Costanheda already oaes the word 
as Portuguese : foy logo oOtra ho tdne.'*— 

iii. 22. 

1663. — ** Vasco da Gama having started 
... on the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more tlmn a league and a half 
from Oalieut, when there came towards 
them more than 00 tonds, which are small 
vessels, crowded with people." — Barroa^ 1. 

iv. , xi. 

1661. — The word oonstantly occurs in 
this form (tond) in Correa. e.g. vol. i, pt. 1, 
403, 602, he. 

J 1598.— . . oertaine scutes or Skiffes 
led Tones." — Linackotm. Hak. Soc. ii. 
66 .] 

1606.— There is a good deecription of the 
vessel in GtmveOj f. 29. 

c. 1610. — “ Le basteau s’appelloit Donnj, 
e'est k dire oiaeau, pource qu’il estoit pro- 
viste de voiles."— Pymrd tU Laval, i. 65: 
fHak. Soc. i. 86]. 

„ La plupart de leurs vaisseaux sont 

d'une seule |»ece, ou'ils appellent Tonny, 
et les Portugais Almedids (Almadia)."-’ 
Had. i. 278 ; ^k. Soc. i. 389]. 

1644.— "They have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tenet, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 16 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
panma of 6 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper story called Bayleu, like a 
little house, wtohea with Ola (OUlA), and 
eloMd at the eldea. This contains many 
PMMngtrs, who go to amuse themeelvee on 


the rivere, and there are spent in this way 
many thouaands of crusados." - Bocarru 
kfS. 

1666. — . . with 110 p araoiy and 100 
eatm (see PBOW, CATUB) and 80 tenees 
of broad beam, full of people ... the enemy 
displayed himeelf on the water to our 
caravels."— /VinVc y SbvM, Aaia Poring, i. 66. 

1672.—". . . four fishermen from tho 
town came over to us in a TbDy."— Aif/- 
ilaefua, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

ri821. — In TraveU on Fool tkromgfi the 
hland (ff Ceylon^ by J. Haafner, tranelbted 
from the Dutch ^kUlip'a New Voyagee and 
TraveUf v, 6, 79), toe words "(Aeay," 
"(Aoay’s" of the original are translate 
Flumy, Funnies ; this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tnnnies, which appears on p. 6t> 
as Uie rendering of "t/unufs.” See NoUe 
and Qneriee, 9th ser. iv. 183.] 

1860. — "Amongst the vessels at anchor 
^t Galle) lie the dows of the Arabs, the 
I Patamare of Malabar, the dhoneys of 
Coromandel."— rmnriU's Ceyhn, ii. 1(3. 

DOOB, s. H. duby from Skt. dUrvd. 
A very nutritious creeping grass {Oyno~ 
don dactylony Pers.), spread very mner- 
ally in India. In the hot weather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by t^ie 
‘grass-cutters.’ The natives, according 
to Ro.xburgh, quoted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology, from dhUp, ‘sunshine,’ has 
no founaation. Its merit^ its lowly 
gesture, its spreading quality, give it a 
Frequent place in native poetry. 

1810.— "The doob is not to be found 
everywhere ; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this grass abounds ; attaining 
to a prodigious luxuriance."— IFiV/unMim, 
V. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. dvkkaai, Pers. 
and H. dukdn^ ‘a shop’ ; dukdtufdr, ‘a 
shopkeeper.’ 

1554.—" And when you buy in the dnJbllMa 
(iu»i dnofies), they don’t give piooCaa 
(aoe PICOTA), ancl so the Dukdnddrs {oa 
Ducamdares) gain. . . ."—A. Nuatea^ 22. 

2810,— "L’estrade elevtfo sur laquelle le 
marchand est assis, et d'oh il montrs sa 
marchsndise aux ocheteurs, est proprement 
oe qu’on appelle dukfin ; root qui signifie, 
suivant son €tymologie, une ealrm qu 
plate/brmef aur lountidU on ae pent tenir asm, 
et que nous traauisons improprement par 
boutique."— Note by Siloeatre de Auy, in 
Nation de VEgypU, 304. 

[1832.— "The Dnkhauns (shops) small, 
with the whole front open towards the 
street.'' — Mrs. Meet Haaaan Ali^ Obatr- 
vatHana^ ii. 86.] 


DOOMBUJL 
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1835.—“ Th6 ahop (do4kki&) is & square 
rscesB, or o«ll, lienerallj about 6 or 7 feet 
high. ... Its Boor is STon witb ths top 
of a wwdtadaAf or raised seat of atone or 
brick, built against the front.'*— Zioiw's 
Mad, JfyypitaiUf ed. 1886, ii. 9. 

D00MBU&,8. The name commonly 
mven in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and East Africa. The word is 
projMrly Pers. dunba, dumba; dumb, 
* tail,* or especially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the (quarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it is difficult to trace any modem 
evidence of the fact. We quote some 
passages bearing on it : 

e. A.D. 260.—“ Ths tails of ths sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet . . . The shepherds 
. . . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . 
ddiaiit DeNat. Anitnal. ir. 32. 

1298.— “Then there are sheep here as big 
as asses; and their tails are so huge ana 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton." — Marco Po/o, Bk. i. ch. 18. 

1436.— “Their iiijth kinds of beasts are 
sheeps, which be unreasonable great, longe 
leggM* longs woll, and great tayles, that 
waie about xijf. a piece. And some such 
I have scene as have drawen a wheele 
aftre them, their tailes being holden vp." 
— Joi. fiarboro, Hak. Soc. 21. 

c. 1520. — “These sheep are not different 
from others, eicept os regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
bigger is bis tail. Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a business of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can't stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep's tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 
and many people asserted that they have 
seen such tails that weighed 150 Ibe .^' — Lto 
AyWoaHM, in Hamvrio, i. f. 92v. 

[c. 1610.— “The tails of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy ; one we weighed 
(in the Island of St. Lawrence) turned 
26 pounds ." — Fyrard de Lavaf^ i. 36. 

[1612.—“ Goodly Barbary sheep with great 
rumps."— />anvsrs, LtUen^ i. 178.] 

1828 — “We had a Doomba ram at Png. 
The Doomba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive m this climate. —Waiuicnaiff a 
Pilgrim, i. 28. 

1846.—“ I was infonnad by a parson who 
poMiwid laiga flocks, and who had no 


reason to daoaiva nia, that somathnas tha 
tail of the l^unnee doomlMUi inoreasad to 
such a eiie, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support tha waight, 
and that without it tha animal could not 
wander about; he declared also that ha 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tahrtai munda, or 48 sesrr 
pveoaA, equal to about 90 At."- GspCota 
HatUm, in J<ntr. Ai. Soe. Bang. xv. 160. 


DOOPUTTT, 8. Hind, do-pattah, 
dupaltdy A piece of stuff of * two 
breadths,* a sheet. “ The princi^ 
or only mrment of women of the 
lower orders** (in Bengal — Wilton). 
[“Formerly these pieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dupaUa is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham- 
madan ** {Yutuf AH, Mon. on Silk, 71).] 
Applied in S. India by native servants, 
wnen speaking their own language, to 
European bed-sheets. 

[1615.—“. . . dnbetias gouserams." — 
Footer, Lettero, iii. 156.] 

DOOBOA POOJA, 8. Skt. Dvrgd- 
Ijd, ‘ Worship of Durga.’ The chief 
inclu festival in Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in Septenilwr— October, and 
forming the principal holiday-time of 
all the Calcutta offices. (See DUBBEBA.) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is * the Poojahfl.’] 
c. 183r..- 

“ And every Dooxga Pooja would good Mr. 
Simrav explore 

The famoun river Hoogly up as high os 
Barrack pore. " 

Lineo in honour of the late Mr. 

Simms, Bole Ponju, 1857, ii. 220. 

[1900. — “Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the PuJallB since yesterday."— /'timsvr 
Mail, Oct. 5.] 

DOOBSUHMXJND, n.p. Ddraa- 
mand ; a corrupt form of Dvdira- 
Samtuira (Gate of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Balftl&s, a medieval 
dynasty in B. India, who ruled a 
country generalljr corresponding with 
Mysore. [See Rice, Mytore, ii. 363.] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halabidu [Hale-bl^u. 
*old capital * ^ in the Hassan district of 
Mysore. 
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o. 1800.— ** There te another country 
celled Deogir. Ite capiUO i« celled Ddrd 
Sumadl^."— /hudltfiuMln, in Blliolt i. 78. 
(There ia oonfuaion in this.) 

1809. — **The rorel army marched from 
thia place towaroa the country of Odr 
Bamnn.’*— Iforatf, in Mliot, iii. 49. 

1810. — On Sunday, the 23rd ... he 
took a aeleot body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th ShawwtO reached the fort of 
Dhdr Bamnnd, after a difficult march of 
12 daya.” — iliaCr KhutrA^ ibid. 88. See alao 
NoUeet el BrCmtft, xiii. 171. 

DOBADO, 8. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the cetaceous 
animal so called). The Coryphaena 
hippurut of Day^s Fidiet ia csdled by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes C. dorado. 
See also miotation from Drake. One 
might doubt, because of the praise of 
its flavour in Bontius, whilst Day only 
says of the 0. himmtM that “these 
dolphins are eaten by natives.” Fryer, 
however, uses an expression like tliat 
of Bontius: — “The Dolphin ia ex- 
tolled beyond these,” — i.e. Bonito and 
Albicore (p. 12). 

1678. — When he ia chased of the Bontto, 
or great mackrcl (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
phin also nuraueth).”— Drol’e, Wortd En- 
ampoMSfd, Hak. Soc. 32. 

1631.—'* Pisces Dorados diet! a Portugal- 
enaibna, ab auroo quera ferunt in cute oolore 
. . . hie piacia oat longe optimi saporia, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens." — Jao. Bontii^ 
Lib. V. cap. aix. 73. 


the Golond DonL**— drfrutknof's Memoir qf 
Sir T. M., p. xoTiii. 

“A Tillage up the. Godavery, on the left 
bank, is inhabitM by a race of people known 
as Dorajlii, or 'gentlemen.' That this 's 
the understood meaning is shown by tb? 
fact that their women are called Dorosaiidlii, 
%.e. 'ladies.' These people rifle their arrow 
feathei rBLii.e. give them a spiral." (Beforenoe 
lost.) [These are perhaps the Keis, who are 
called by fheTelingas KindhoraSf “the word 
dhora meaning 'gentleman* or Sahib."— 
(CetUral Prov. Oaz. 500 ; alao see Ind. AnJ. 
viii. 34)]. 

DOBIA,s. H. doriydy from dor, dorf, 
*a cord or lea^’ ; a dog-keeper. 

1781.— “Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of eSapt. Law's Baggage o^t . . . bv 
the Zhirreor that brought him to Calcutta.'' 
— India OasfiUf March 17. 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth. “Aj the characteristic pattern of 
the dulrhkdna is a check, so tnat of the 
doriya is stripes running along the 
length of the f^n, i.e. in warp threads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cotton, tasar, and other 
combinations” (Yusuf Als Mon. on 
Silk, 94). 

[c. 1590. — In a list of cotton cloths, we 
have “Doriymh, per piece, 6K. to 2M."— 
AUiy i. 95. 

[1683.—“. . 3 pieces Dooreas.”— 

Ihary, Hak. Soc. i. 94.] 


TOBAT,pnBAI,8. This is a South 
Indian emiivalent of Sahib (Q-v.) ; 
Tel. dora. Tain, furai, ' Master.’ nWna- 
turoi, 'small gentleman’ ia the e^i va- 
lent of Chhota Sdhib, a junior officer ; 
and Tel. dorasdni, Tam. turaudni (cor- 
ruptly doretdni) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1680.— '* The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of Ramaoole at the rate of 15 
Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what they cost" -Fort 
fife. Cons., Aug. 5. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. iii. p. 31. 

1837. —“The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find ho does not believe it, they turn 
to me grinning, and say, * Ma'am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman.'"— Lsflers yinem 
Mad^, 86. 

1882L— “The appellation by which Sir T. 
Munro was most oommonly known in the 
^ed Districts was that of 'Colonel Dora.’ 
And to thia day it is considered a sufficient 
onawer to inqnince regarding the reaeon for 
oay Revenue Rule, that i was laid down by 


DOBOOTT, s. H. do-suXi, d.o-sutd, 
* double thread,’ a kind of cheap cott«)n 
stuff woven with tlireads doubled. 

[1843. — “The other pair (of travelling 
lAakets) is simply oovereci with dosootM (a 
coarse aouble-threadod cotton)." — Davidson, 
Diary in Upper India, i. 10. j 

DOUBLE-GIBILL, f?. Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for 'a deril’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUB, H. A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind. H. daur, ‘a run.’ 
Also to dour, ‘ to .run,’ or ‘ to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.— ‘“Halloa! Oakfield,’ cried Perking 
as he entered the moss tent . . . ‘don't 
look down in the mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chutter Sing danring down like the devil— 
march to-morrow. . . .' " — Oak/uid, ii. 67. 

DOW. 8. H. dOo, [Skt. dMra, dd, 
‘to cut*). A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as well as 


DOWLE. 


DRA VIDIAN. 


by Europeanfl in Burma, for the hew- 
ing knife or bill, of varioua forma, 
carried by the races of those regions 
and uaed Doth for cutting jungle and 
as a Bword. Dhd is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but an accidental one with 
the Hind. word. [See drawing in 
EgerUn, Handbook of Indian Jfrms, 
p.84.] 

(1870.-“The Dw u the bill knife. . . . 
It u A blade about 18 inchea long, narrow at 
the haft, and square and broad at the tip ; 
p^tless, and Ripened on one aide only, 
ne blade is set in a handle of wood ; a 
bamboo root is considered the beat, '^e 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; this is a 
Mig pointless sword, set in a wooden or 
ebony handle ; it is Tery heaTy, and a blow 
of almost incr^ible power can be given by 
one of these weapons. . . . The weapon is 
identical with the * parang loiok* ot the 
Malays. . . ."—Znoin, H'tVa Raeetof S.E. 
India, 9b ieq. 

DOWLE, 8. H. (faul, daulA. The 
ridge of clay marking the boundary 
between two rice fiela^ and retaiiii^ 
the water ; called commonly in £ 
India a hund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex dooU is **a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms and parishes in the downs” 
{Wright, Did. of Obt. and Prov. 
Englith). [The same comparison was 
made by Sir H. Elliot {Supp. Qlots, av. 
Doula ) ; the resemblance is merely 
accidental ; see N.E.D. av. Dool.] 

1851. — “In the N.W. comer of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely opei^ 
the boundaries of the different perishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighbourhood 
as dools.’’— iVbtef and Qaeriu, 1st Series, 
▼oL iv. p. 161. 

DOWBA, s. A guide. H. daurdhd, 
daurahd, daurd, *a village runner, a 
guide,' from daunuf, *to run,’ Skt 
arava, ' running.' 

1827.—“ The vidette, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide snp< 
plied at the last villsge."— i9ir W. Sntt, 2^ 
ihtrgeon'n DanghUr, eta, ziii. 

[DBABl, DBABT, a The Indian 
camn^followers ’ corruption of the 
English ^drivor.* 

[1900.— “The mule nme for Dsable and 
gnaa^tters waa entertaining.'*— Pfpamr 
Mmii, Maroh 16.] 


D^I^YIDIAN. adj. The Skt. term 
Drdvtda seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kmgdom 
(4th to 11th cent. a.d.]L but in recent 
times it has been uaea as e^ivaleiit 
to 'Tamil.' About a.d. 700 Kumfirila 
Bhatm calls the langiuige of the South 
Andhradrdvi^-bhdmd, meaning proV 
ably, as Bishop Caldwell suggests, what 
we should now describe as *Telegu- 
Tarnttlanguage.’ Indeed he has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Drdvi^ of which Dramida ^written 
Tiramida), and Dramila are old forma, 
are really the same word. [Also see 
Oppert, Grig. Inhab. 25 tea., and Dravtra, 
in a quotation from Al-biruni under 
1IAIJ1BAB.1 It may be suggested as 
posBsible that the Tropina of Pliny 
18 also the same (see below). Dr. 
Caldwell proposed Dravidian as a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages whicK belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Tnlu, Kudagu (or Coorg), and Telegii ; 
the uncultivatM Tud^ K5ta, Go^d, 
Khond, Orfion, Rijmahali. [It has 
also been adopted as an enthnological 
term to designate the non- Aryan races 
of India (See Bitley, Triba and Ckutu of 
Bengal, i. Intro, xxxi.).] 

c. A.D. 70.— '“From the mouth of Ganges 
where he entareth into the aea unto the 
cape Cklingon, and the town Dandogula, 
are oountad 725 miles; from thence to 
tropina where standeth the chiefe mart or 
towne of merchandiM in all India, 1225 
miles. Then to the promontorie of Peri- 
mula they reckon 750 miles, from which 
to ths towne aboreseid Patale . . . 620.” — 
Pliny, by Phil. lidland, vi. chap. zx. 

A.D. 404.— In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . . . Suraahtrians, 
BSdaraiu and Dravl(|aa.— KordAo-miAtra, in 
J.R.A.IS., 2nd ser. t. 84. 

„ “The eastern half of ths Narbadda 
diatriot ... the Pulindaa, the eastern half 
of the Drivldas ... of all these the Sun ia 
the Lord.” — llrid. p. 231. 

0 . 1046.—“ Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
the DiAvidhs ... the Karndtakas, Mdhiah- 
akaa. . . KiiAaw IhaAna, by H. B. 

1866, ii. 177 sa?. 

1866.— “The idioms which are inelnded 
in this work under the general term ' Dhtvi- 
dlail* ooDstituie the vernacular speech of 
the grant' majority of the inhabitants ot 8. 
India.''— CsItfiM//, Cbmp. Orammer of ^ 
Dnmdian langnagte, 1st sd. 

1869.— "Tbn people themselves arrange 
their oonntrvmen under two heeds ; fiye 

termed fWs-psitro, belonging to the Hindi, 
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I now gonormUf oidlod, tho Aiyan 
• And tlM rtnaining or Pandk- 

da, totlMTMnfl^rM.'*---Air 

in/. A 4 ii. &c. N.S. i. mT 
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DSAWEB8, LONG, a An old- 
liuhioned term, probably obsolete ex- 
cept in Madras, equiTalent to pfjdmM 

1794. — **Tho oontraotor ■ >«*» engage to 
anpply . . . everypotient . . . with ... a 
eleanffown, cap, shirt, and looff drawora." 
—In Sdo$i-Karr, ii. 116. 

DBE88IMG-BOT, DBES8-BOT, 

a Madras term for the servant who 
acts as valet, corresponding to the 
Imurer (q.v.) of N. Incna 

1887. — See LdtUnfrvm Madroi, 106. 

DBUGGEBMAN, a. Neither this 
word for an * interpreter,* nor the 
Levantine dragoman^ of which it was a 
quaint old English corruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquim ; nor is the 
Arab tarjumdn^ which is the correct 
form, a word usual in Hindustani. But 
the character of the two former words 
seems to entitle them not to be pas^ 
over in this Glossary. The Arabic is a 
loan-word from Aramaic tarpAiufn, me- 
tairgimdny *an interpreter’ ; the Jewish 
Tarfftme, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, lieing named from the same 
root. The ori^nal force of the Aramaic 
root is seen in the Assyrian ragdmuy 
*to speak,* rigmu^ *the word.* See 
Proc, Soc. Bibl, AriA., 1883, p. 73, and 
DdiUt^ The Hebrew Lang, viewed in 
ths Liafu of Afiyriaif Research^ p. 50. 
In ola Italian we find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic. (See quota- 
tion from Pegolotti below.) 

o. 1150 T.—*' Quorum lingua cum prae- 
nominate lohanni, Indorum patriar^e, 
nimb oaset obocura, quod naqne ipae quod 
Bomani dicerent, noqua Romani quod ipae 
dioeret intelligerent, interprets interpoaito, 
quern Achivi «lmg nmmitmii Tocant, ae mu- 
^ alatu Romanomm et Indioae re^onis ad 
innom querere ooeperunt." — De Advent* 
Patriarekae Indomm^ printed in Zameke, 
Dear Ptietter Johann«$t i. 12. Leipaig, 1879. 

[1262.—** Quia tneua Tttxgemaana non erat 
enffioieiia.’*-IK. de JtubnJt, p. 154.] 

e. 1270.—** After thb my addreaa to the 
aaaembly, I sent my meaaage to Elz by a 
diagoman (Imjunaa) of nnne.”— CArtm. 
/asMf e^Areagem^ tr. by /hiftr, ii. 638. 

▼fllehardouin, early in the ISth eeniory, 
ueea dniAsoiSBi, [and for other early forma 
see N.jE.l). 8.v. Aropomom.] 


0 . 1809.— **I1 avoit gens Wee qni aavoient 
b Samdnnob et le fimnqob qne I’on apelle 
dngSBSBS, qni enromanooient le Sarmn- 
nob an Oonte Penron.” — JeinvUUt ed. de 
WoiUh, 192. 

e. 1848. — ** And at Tana yon dioold 
furnish yourself with dragomans (tad- 
msmii). — Handbook, in Oatka*. 
ho., il. 291, and App. iii. 

1404.—**. . . el maestro en Theologb 
dixo por su Ttvzbnan que dizeaae al Sefior 
q aqueUa carta que au fljo el rey le embiara 
non la aabia otro leer, salvo el. . . — 

ClaoijOf 446. 

1686. — ** . . . e dopo m'easervi proubto di 
vn buoniaaimo dxSffomsno, et intorprete, 
fu inteao il auono aelle trombette le quail 
annuntbuano rudienza del Rh ’* (di Pegu).— 
Oaeparo BtUbi^ i. 102r. 

1618.- **To the Trojan Shoare, where I 
landed Feb. 22 with fourteene KngliA men 
more, and a lew or DmggennSB.*'— T. 
Coryatt in Pwxhae, ii. 1813. 

1616.- **E dietro, a cavallo, i drsgo- 
wiMtiil, cioh interpreti della repubblica e erm 
loro tutti i drsgomsmii degli altri ambaaom- 
torl ai loro luo^i.*' — P. ddla VoJJLe^ i. 89. 

1738.- 

**Till I cried out, you prove youiaelf so 
able, 

^Sabel^^° waa not DmggsnnSB at 

For had they found a lingubt half ao 
good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood .” — Papty after Uonney Sat. iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Span, trujaman) the old French frucAr- 
menty Low Latin drocmandusy turchi- 
manniM, Low Greek bpayoOnapot, Ac. 


DBUM8TICK, s. The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presideny for 
the long slender pods of the Morimja 
gotpermoy Gaertner, the Hone- 
Tree (q.v.) of Bengal 


c. 1790.—" Mon domestique 4toit oooniid 
k me pdparer un plat de tnorungas, qiii 
aont une eapbee de fhvea loimies, auzquelles 
lea Europeans ont donn6, a cause de leur 
forme, le nom de bsgnsttM A tambonr. . 

— ^oq/her, ii. 26. 


DXJB,8. Telugii Tam. utoppw; 

a small copper coin, the same as the 
doody (see CASH), value 20 eoeh; 
whence it comes to stand for money in 
general. 1 1 is curious that we have also 
an English provincial word, ^*Dvbt^ 
money, E. Sussex ” (Holloway^ Getj. 
Diet, of Provincialitfntj Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang ‘ to dub up,* for to pay 
up, is common (see Slang Diet.), 


DUBASH, DOBASH, DEBASE, 3S8 


DUBBBR, 


1781.—** In **Tkble of Prison Ez|MnMt 
•nd nrtialei of Inxory only to be attuned by 
the opolenty after a length of saving " (».«. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have— 

** Bight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

**The prices are in ^aams, dilbl, and 
eash. The fanam changes for 11 dvht and 
4 cash.”— In Livu qf tke Lindtays, iii. 

c. 1790.— "J'ens pourquatre daboua, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d 'excel- 
lent poisson poor notre souper."— iTaa/no*, 


DTJBAflH, DOBASH, DEBASH, 

8. H. duhhdthiyd^ dobdskl (lit. ' man of 
two languages *), Tam. iujulAvi, An in- 
terpreter ; obsolete except at Madri^ 
ana perhaps there also now, at least in 
its orimnal sense ; [now it is applied 
to a dressixig-boy or other servant 
with, a European.] The Duh<uh was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
nativas, and corresponding to the 
CSalcutta banyan (q. v.i According to 
Drummond the word has a peculip 
meaning in Guzerat : ** A Doobasheto in 
Ouzerat is viewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people b^ the 
ears.” This illustrates the original 
meaning of duhathy which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 


[1086.— ‘* Bring toopai and interpreter, 
Antonio Femandee.”— /ndia Office MSS. 
Qavets’s aneement with the jangadaa eA 
the fort of Quiloof Aug. 13. 


[1664. — '*Per noeaa conta a amboa por 
manilha 400 fanoim e ao tupay 60 fanoim.** 
— Ldt»cf ZcMurin, in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 1.] 

1673.— ** The Moon are verr grave and 
banghty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Dtabaah.'*— /Vyer, 80. 

[1679.—** The Dabam of this Factory hav- 
ing to ragaine his freedom.”— A Mader, in 
Man. Aufaa Did. 188.] 

1693.-** The chief Dnbaah was ordered 
to treat ... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings.”- IFAse/er, i. 279. 


1780.— ** He ordered his Dnbash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sizteen shil- 
lings) ;— it was poor reward for having 
reoeivM two wounds, and risked his life in 
btiiMHUw him inteUigenee.”— Letter of Sir 
T.Mtmro, in Life, i. 26. 

1800.— **The Dubash there ought to be 
hanged for having made difflcultles in od- 
lM^^riee.**-UtterofAird. WeUadag, 

a 1801— **I conld neither undentand 
them nor they me ; bat they weald not give 




ug^n^ a Dehash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 


came to my relief with a 
|uin.” — Autfbiog. of Mrs. i^ansooi. 


1809. — ** He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aurnils and 
Debaahea ’— Z/f. Valmtia, i. 815. 

1810. — '*In thw ffnt boat a number of 
debashei are sure to arrive.”— If'’ii//Msuofi, 
V. M. i. 133. 


„ '* The Dnhaahes, then all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss o caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred language." — Morton's Lift qf Leyden, 


I860.—** The moodliars and native officers 
. . . were superseded by Malabar Duhashea, 
men aptly described os enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated hy no impulse but 
extortion." — Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 72. 


DUBBEEB, B. P.— H. doMr, 
‘a writer or secretary.* It occurs in 
Peblevi as debvr, connected with the 
old Pers. dipt, ‘ writing.* The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760. — '*The Elinff . . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Dnbbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahomedan Princes.” — Orme, 
ii. § ii. Ml. 


DUBBEB, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dahbah; also, according to Wilson, 
Quzerati dabaro; Mahr. dabara. A 
lam oval vessel, made of green buffalo- 
hio^ which, after drying and stiffeniiig, 
is used for holding and transportiim 
ghee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1554. — *' Butter (dfiuMifetpa, t.e. ghee) seUs 
by the maund, ana comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Baooraa and from Reyzel (eee BE8H- 
IBE) ; the meet (however) that eomee to 
Ormus is from Inul and ifrom Mam^or, 
and comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dalmaB.”-ri. Munes, 23. 

1678.— ** Did 'they not boil their Batter 
it would be rank, but after it has psmeril the 
Fire they keep it in Dappers the year 
round.”— ^Vyer, 118. 

1727. — (From the Indus Delta.) **T1icy 
ezpcHrt gMt qoantitiee of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars called 
Dappea, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Olob, with a Neck 
and Month oa one aide.”— A. EamiUon, 
i. 126 ;[ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808.-**PiffMe«tes Shd ot BitMuih, in 
whom books a oertain Mahrmtte Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupees 
... In early life brought . . . ghee in doh- 
brnn upon ms own head hither from BsitMla, 
and retailed it ... in open Wamr.”— 
Jt. Dnmwwnd, lUmtraHaste, ko. 
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181oj— **. . . dabbahi or bottlM made of 
graen hido/'-YTil/Mfiuoii, V. M, ii. 189. 

1846. — '* I find DO account made out by 
the priaoner of what became of these dubbaa 
of gMe."— O. 0. by Sir C. Kapter, in jStftd, 


DUCKS, 8. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bomltay service ; the correlative of the 
MuUb of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next follov^ing. 

1803. — I think they manage it here 
famoutiiy. They have neither the comforts 
of a Bangui army, nor do they rough it, like 
the Ducks."— AY/)^t7urtoa«, in Life^ i. 53. 

1860. — “Then came Sire Jhone by Waye 
of Baldagh and Horrnua to yS Oistys of 
Ynde . . . And atto v/hat Place yS Knyghto 
came to Lunde, thoyre y8 ffolke clepen 
StUkfiS (quasi DUCES INDIAE).'^'- 
Extract from a MS. of the TrawU of Sir 
John Maundtvill in the E. Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

[In the following the word is a corruption 
of the Tam. iiikht, a weight equal to visa, 
about 3 lbs. 13 oa. 


original Arab, daftar is from the 
Greek 9t^4pa=mmibranumt ‘a parch- 
ment,* snd thin * paper’ ^whence also 
diphUieria\ and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which forme 1 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
becomes ‘a register,’ a public record. 
In Arab, an)' account-book is still a 
daflar^ and in S. India daftar means a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the haMa of Upper India]. 

c, 1590.— “ Honest experienced officers 
upon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
nos.'; shines, write the aneement upon loose 
piige.s and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all stinada are entered, are called 
the daftar."- --v4tn, i. 260. and see Bloch- 
mann'i note there. 

[1757. — “ . . . that after the expiration of 
the year they take a disch^e according to 
custi^, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zemindarry agreeable to the stated 
forms every year into the Duftsr Cana of 
the Sircar. . . ." — Snnm-udftiT ihr. Com^n'tfg 
ZnniwUarry^ in Prrr/rf, Vitw of Bengal. 
App. 147.] 


[1787.— “We have fixed the produce of 
each vine at 4. ducks of wet |iepper."— 
Pwwannah of Tippoo Sultan^ in lagan^ 
MalahaTf iii. 125.] 

DUCKS, B(MCBAY. See BUM- 
MELO. 

I860.— “A fish nearly related to the .«ial- 
mon is dried and exported in huge quantities 
from Bombay, and tias acquired the name of 
Bombay Dudu. "—ifawn, BvrtMh, 273. 

DUFFADAK, s. Hind, (from 
Aralm-Pers.! daf^addr, the exact 
rationale of which name it is not 
easy to explain, [dafa, *a small body, 
a section,’ aafaddr, *a person in charge 
of a small body of troops’]. A petty 
officer of native police (v. bnrkon- 
danze, v.) ; and in regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 
DAik. 

1803.—“ The pay ... for the dufRadan 
oi^^not to axcM 85 rupoea Wdlingion, 

DUFTBB, a Ar.— H. daftar. 
Oolloquially *the office,’ and inter- 
changeable with catehmy, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Oourt Daftar- 
Mdfia ia more accurate, [but thia 
usually meana rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. The 


DUFTEBDAB, s. Ar. - P. — 
H. da/tordfir, is or was “the hi*ad 
iiatix'e revenue officer on the Collector’s 
and Sub-Collector’s estAbllshment of 
the Bomlxay Presidency ” (tVilson). In 
the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the Daitard&r was often a mitiist4>r of 
great power and importance, as in the 
case 01 Mahommed Bey DtifUrdar, in 
Egypt in the time of Mahommed ’Ali 
Pasha (see Lands Mod. Egypins.^ ed. 
1800, pp. 127-128). The account of 
the constitution of the office of Daft- 
arddr in the time of the Mongol 
conqueror of Persia, Hiilagu, will l)e 
found in a document traiu^lated by 
Hammer- Purgstall in his Geah. der 
Goldenm Hord^j 497-601. 

DUFTEBT, 8. Hind, daftari. A 
servant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them ; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, makinff of envelopes, &c. 
In Madras these omces are done by a 
Moochy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from Fmier below.] 

1810.— “The Duftorsa or offioe-kaeper 
attend eolelj to those general matters in 
an office whiob do not some within tbs notloo 
of the antuUts, or clerks. ' — HV/Msmsm, 

F.if.i.276. 
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[1868.— “The whole Af|g:lutn ermy oon- 
dra of the three diTinons of Kabul, &anda* 
har, and Herat ; of these, the troops oalled 
Deftillf (which receire pay), present the 
followiiiff effectiTe force.*’— /Vnvr, H. q/fAs 
4/S^315«e9.] 

DUGOIB^s. A word used in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber. Milburii (1813) says: “Dng- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet lonff, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. Phayre l^elieves the 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
lUdp-M, The first syllable means the 

* cross- i)eam of a house,* the second, 
*big’; hence * big-beam.* 

DUOONO, s. The cetaceous mam- 
nud, Halicore dugotig. The word is 
Malay dAyung, also Javan, duyung; 
Macassar, ruyung. The etymology we 
do not know. [The word came to us 
from the name Dugunrj^ used in the 
Philippine island of I^yte, and was 
popularised in its present for.m by 
Huffon in 1765. See N.E.D.I 

DXTMBCOW, V., and DTTMB- 
OOWED, participle. To brow-beat, 
to cow ; and cowed, brow-beaten, set- 
down. This is a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam khdnd, * to 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind, idiom for 

* to be silent.’ Hobson-Jobson converts 
this into a transitive verli, to damkhdo, 
and both spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply cowina and wUmcing. [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hind, dhamkandf * to chide, scold, 
threaten, to repress by threats or re- 
proof* {PlatUj k, 7^.).] 

DUMDUM, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment 4^ miles N.W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
[1763-1863) the head-quarters of that | 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. | 
The nam^ which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P. — H. dom- 
damo, *a mound or elevated battery.’ 
At l^iiiduin was signed the treaty 
which restored the Bntish settlements 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1767. [It has recently given a name 
to the anmdiim or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there.] 

(1880.-PlronMetiis of the ««IHuadwi 
Gohing C3ab.”— ** We oongimtolate them on 


the proepoot of eeelDg that noble end 
gentlemen-like geme eetebliahed in Bengel." 
—Or. Sport, Mag,t reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848.— ** *PMdi I nonsense^* eeid Joe^ highly 
flettored. ‘ I reooUeot, sir, there wee e girl 
et Zhundimi, e daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . . who made a dead eat at roe 
in the year *4.”'— Vaat^ i. 25, 

ed. 1867. 

[1886.— “The Kiranohi (eee C&ANCHte) 
bee been replaced by the ordinary Dun- 
dammar, or Pdlki carriage ever since the 
year 1858.” — Sat, Tteview, Jan. 28. 

[1900. — “A modem murderer came for- 
ward proudly with the dumdum.”— Thid. 
Aug. 4.) 

DUMPOKE, s. A name given in 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked 
dish, consisting usually of a duck, 
boned and stuffed. The word is Pers. 
dofmpvLkht^ * air-cooked,* i.e. baked. A 
recipe for a dish so called, as used 
in Ak1>aPs kitchen, is in the first 
quotation : 

c. 1590.— “Dampukht. lOroremeat; 2 s. 
ghi ; 1 I. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 10 m. 
pepper ; 2 d. cardamoms.” — A fa, i. 61. 

1678. — “These eat highly ci all Flesh 
Dumpoksd, which is bakea with Spice in 
Butter.”— /Vyer, 93. 

,. “ Baked Meat they call Dnmpdke 
whicn is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose Gravy they swallow Rica 
dry BoUed.”-7Md. 404. 

1689.—“ . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that is boil’d witn Butter m any email 
Vessel, and stuft with Raisins and Almonds 
is another (Dish).”— OvuijTfim, 397. 

DUMBER s. Hind, dhmrl, a copper 
coin of very low value, not now exist- 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1828.— In Malwa “there are 4 anorie$ to 
apumda; 3 gHnda$ to a dumrie; 2 dumrir* 
to a rWaifia ; 3 dnimria to a Atadumrie ; 
and 4 dumritM to an adillak or half pice.” — 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. li. 194; 
[86 DoteJ. 

DimOABEE,8. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the word 
is not in any dictionary that we know. 
[Platts gives Hi dvmgri , ' a coarse kind 
of cloth. The Madrat OUm, gives Tel. 
dan^di, which is derived from Dftngidi, 
a villa^ near Bombay. Molesworih 
in his Mohr, Diet, gives: *^DoAgari 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold in the 
Quarter contiguous to the Iftmaari 
(Fort Graorge, BombayX applied 
now to poor ana low-pricra coitou 
cloth. Hence in the cormpiion Dmih 
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garU.^ He traces the a’ord to dongari, 
little hill” Dungaree is* woven 
with two or more threfuls together in 
the web and woof. The finer kinds 
are used for clothing i)y poor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native l^ts 
and tents. The same vrord seems to 
be used of silk (see below).] 

1613.--** We tiaded with the Nal>,rafU for 
Cloves ... by bartering and ezchangine 
cotton cloth of Camhay and CormnandeU 
for Cloves. The sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. CaHOakeeus of Barochie, 
6 Cattees of Cloves. . . . Don^^ezUns, the 
finest, twelve."— Caot. Saru^ in 
i. 363. 

1673.— ** Along the Coasts are Bombaim 
. . . Carwar fur Dunfintfses and the weighti- 
est pepper.” — Fi-yer^W. 

[1812.—** The Prince's Messenger . . . 
told him, *Come, now is the time to open 
your purse-strings; you are no longer a 
merchant or in prison ; you are no longer 
to sell Dungarea * (a species of coarse linen)." 
—Moria^ourney through Pertia^ 26.] 

1813.— ** Dnngareea (pieces to a ton) 400." 
ii. ^1. 

[1850.—** In addition to those which were 
real . . . n^ere long lines of sham batteries, 
known b) sailors as Ihuigarea forts, and 
which were made simply of coarse cloth or 
canvas, stretched and painted so as to 
resemble batteries." — L. Oliphunt, iVo/r, of 
Lfi. ElgiiCt J/twioN, ii. 6.] 

1868.— “Such dungaree as you now pay 
half a rupee a yard for, you oould then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupee." — AfiM 
Frere’a Old Dec^'ou Day$^ p. xxiv. 

[1900. — '*From this thread the Dongezi 
Tasar is preinred, which may be compared 
to the oiganzine of silk, being both twisted 
and doubled .” — Yvsuf J/t, Mem. on Bilk, 
36. J 

DUBBAB, 8. A Court or Levee. 
Pera. darbdr. Also the Executive 
Government of a Native State (^r- 
ns^'e). “In Kattywar, by a curious 
idiom, the chief himself is so addressed : 
'Yes, Durbar’; 'no, l^bar,’ being 
common replies to him.” — (Af.-Crsn. 
Keatinge). 

1609.— ** On the left hand, thorow another 

S ate you enter into an inner court where the 
Ling keepes his Darbar." — Hawkim, in 
Purchaa, i. 432. 

1616.— ** The tenth at January, I went to 
Court at foure in the euening to the Duzbar, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to see and to be seene."— Ar T. Hoe^ in 
Purekaa, i 641 ; [with some slight differences 
of reading, in Ibk. Boo. L 10^ 


1633.— ** This place they call the Deiba 
(or place of Councill) where Law and Justice 
was administered according to the Custome 
of the Countrey."— TP. BrtUon, in Rail. 
V. 61. 

c. 1760. — “. . il faut se rappeller 

terns d'humiliations oh le Francois 4toient 
forc^ pour le bien de leur commerce, d'aller 
timidement porter leurs presons et leurs 
hommages h de petis chefs de Bourgades 
que nous n’admetons aujourd’hui h nos Dor- 
bazds que lorMue nos intdrdts I’exigent.” 
— Letter of Af. de Bmgy, in Camlmdge'a 
AeeouTit, p. zxix. 

1793. — “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the_ affection entertained by the 
natives for Sir William Jones. The Piofes- 
sors^'of the Hindu Law, who were in the 
habit of attendance upon him, burst into 
unrestrained tears when they spoke to me." 
— Teignmoiith, Mrm. i. 289. 

1809. — “It was the durbar of the native 
Oeutoo Princes."—/^. VaUutia, i. 362. 

[1826. — ** ... a Durbar, or police-officer, 
should have men in waiting. . . ."-Pandn- 
rang Jiari, cd. 1873, i. 126.] 

1875. — “ Sitting there in the centre of the 
dubar, we assisted at our first nautch." — 
Sir M. E. Oranl Uvff, in ConU-mp. Rev., 
July. 

[1881.— “Near the centre (at Amritsar) 
lies the sacred tank, from whoso midst rises 
the Darbar Sahib, or great temple of the 
Sikh faith .” — Imperial (Jazetteer, i. 186.] 

* DUBGAH, s. P. (iaradh. Properly 
a royal court. But the habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782.— ‘‘Adjoining is a durgaw or burial 
p^ce, with a view of the river."— Jlodgea, 

1807.— “The dbnzgaw may invariably. 
l>o soon to occupy those scites pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty." — Williamson, Ori- 
ental Field Sports, 24. 

1828. — “. . . he was n relation of the 
. . . superior of the Durgah, and this is now 
a sufficient protection. —TAe Kuzzdbash, 
ii. 273. 

DUBIAN, DOBIAN, s. Malay 
duren, Molucca form durigdii, from 
diirf, * a thorn or prickle, [and an, the 
common substantival ending ; Mr. 
Skeat gives the standard hlalay os 
duriyan or durian '] ; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. 0. Bambateae) called by 
botanists Durio zibethinus, D. C. The 
tree appears to be a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands ; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tenaaserim on one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The eerliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones : “In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call duriano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVth Cent., 
p. 9.) We give the original Latin of 
Foggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus : “ They have 
a CTeen fruit which they call durian, 
as big as a water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, witli a 
combination of flavours.” (See CirUtti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q v.) 
does in Mala>.«ar. By native.s ana old 
Europ^n residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and otTensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from tlic house, 
and which prcwuired for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stanckir. “\Vlien 
that aversion, however, i.s conquered, 
many fall into the ta.ste of the natives, ' 
and become j>assionately fond of it.” 

Orawfurd, It. of Ind. Arch, i, 419.) 

Wallace {Malay Arch. 07) say.s that 

le could not bear the ainell when he 
“ first tried it in Mahicra, but in 
Ikimeo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . , . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop. In fact 
to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
w'orth a voyage to the East to ex- 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
(Governor of^the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to * carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1 440. — ' ' Fruct um viridem hsbent nomine 
dniiaau^ magnitudino cuciimeris, in quo 
•uni quinque veluti maiamncia oblonga, 
varii eaTOiis, instar butyri coagulatt.’^— 
Poggii, de Varietate Fortunae, Lib. it. 

1552. — “ Dorlona, which are fashioned 
like artichokes" (!)— CastesAinfa, ii. 355. 

1553. —** Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of durlOlLS, 
a thing greatly eeteeroed, and so Inecious 


that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he conaumed the 
whole of it in guzzling dnzlons and in gallan- 
tries among the Malay girls."— JBarros, II. 
vi. i. 

1563.—“ A gentleman in this country 
(Poriuguoae India) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ‘ nohUn durlanei.' I have since 
asked him to find the poai^e in order that I 
might trace it in the ijatin, but up to this 
time ho says he has not found it." — Oarcia, 
f. 85. 

1588. — “There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue durion, and is so good that 
1 have heara it atfiriiied by nianie that have 
gone about the worldc, th.it it doth exceede 
in Kivoiir all others that ever they had 
scene or tasted. . . . Some do say that 
have seene it that it soemeth to lie that 
whoreWith Adam did transgresso, being 
carried away by the singular savour." — 
Parte's Menaoza^ ii. 318. 

1598.— ‘Duryoen is a fruit yt only grow- 
eih in .Malacca, and i.s so much comeded by 
those which have |>n»ued ye .suno, that there 
is no fruite in the world to liee compared 
! with it ." — Linxhotnit 102 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61 J. 

I 1599.— The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and ho did not at 
j first much like it, hut when at last he got 
n.sed to this ho liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be Uusted which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
<Miours and Mavours than this did. - See 
Florence, 1701; Tt. 11. p. *211. 

1601.— “Duryoen ... ad auertionem 
primam . . . f>utridum coupe redolet, sed 
dotem tamen divinam iilam omnem gustui 
profundit."— Z>r6T7/t iv. 33. 

[1610.- ' “ The Darion tree nejirly resembles 
a t>ear tree in sizo ." — Pyrard de Ijuvat, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 366.] 

1615.— “There growetb a cortaine fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one's 
fist, the Ijosb in the world to oate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an easio rate. It must l>o broken with 
force and therein is contained a white liquor 
like vnto creamc, never the lease it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, 
and it is called Ettuxion." (probably a mis- 
print).—/)* Monfart^ 27. 

1727.— ‘The Dnreaii is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some (*enple’s Nases, 
for it sraolls very like . . . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes."- A. Hamilton, 
ii. 81 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1855. — “The fetid Dorian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina- 
tions to all strangers and novices, docs nut 

row within the present territories of Ava, 

ut the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
naiserim Coast. King Tharawadi used to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Av^ U> 
bring his odoriferous delicacy."— rule, 
Mimon, to .4ra, 161. 
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1878.— "The DaxlAB will frow u lexge 
as a man'e head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spin^ set hexasonally upon 
its bard skin, and when ripe Tt falls ; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
injury or death nuKy be the result. *’-> 
Peroi^ 80. 

1886. — "I proceeded . . . under a con- 
tinuous shade of tall Dorian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time j 
it was a most pleasant shady wood; but 
later in the Bea.son the chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one’s head 
would be less agreeable.” NoU . — "Of this 
fruit the natives are passionately fond : . - . 
and the elephants flock to its shade in the 
fruitii^ time ; but, more singular still, the 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity.” — 
A Haturalist't Wandarinfft^ p. 240. 

DUBJUN, 3. II. darjatiy a corr. of 
the English doztfu. 

DUBWAUN, 3. H. from 1\ dar- 
wdn^ darbdn. A doorkeeper. A 
domestic servant so cidled is usual in 
the larger houses of Calcutta. He is 
porter at the gate of the compound 
(q.v.). 

[c. 1590. — "The Darbias, or Porters. A 
thousand of these ai.‘tive men are employed 
to guard the palace." — A fa, i. 258.] 

c. 1755.—" Derwail.”— list of servants in 
Ives, 50. 

1781. — (After an account of an alleged 
attempt to seize Mr. Hicky 's Anieda). " Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re- 
marks. That he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-vmn is 
well known to be the alarm of the House, to 

revent which the Villians wanted to carry 

im off, — and their precipitate flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Iiicky’s Voice puts 
it past a Don lit.”- Keflectioms on the con- 
sequence of the late attempt made to 
Assassinate the ih'inter of the original Ben- 
gal OazeUe (in the same, April 14). 

1784. — " Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the Dinran of Thomas Martin, 
Esq."— In iSetoH-Aurr, i. 12. 

,, "In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a niised floor with one 
or two open cells, in which the Darwans 
(or doorkeepers) sit, lie, and sleep — in fact 
dwell.”— tWc. Rtvicto, vol. lix. p. 207. 

DUBWAUZA-BUND. The for- 
mula by which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor — * Not at home ' — without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darvfdaa 
band hat, * the door is closed.’ 


[1877. — "When they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaia hund." -Allasdyce, 
The City of Atnxktne, i. 125. J 

DUSSEBA, DASSOBA, DA'i- 
BHBA, 3. Skt. da^kard, H. dutshard, 
Mahr. dasrd; the nine-nightf (or ten 
days’) festival in October, also called 
Durgd-jriijd (see DOOBGA-P.). In the 
I west and sf^uth of India this holiday, 

I taking place after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when military expedi- 
tions were entered ujion. The Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a village ! The 
popular etymology of the word and that 
accepted by the Ix'st auihorities, is daJl, 
‘ ten (sins) ’ and har, ‘ that which takes 
away (or e.x])iates).’ It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days* 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day being the 10th of the month 
{Aivina) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. 1590.— "The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Desherab, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the boirinning of Virgo to 
the commencement of I^ibra.^’- Ayeen, tr. 
Oladwin, od. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jarrtii, ii. 46J. 

1786. — "On the anniversary of the Dus- 
hanli you will distribute among the 
Hind(A«, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten mow." —T ippoo' s letters, 162. 

1799. — "On the Institution and Cere- 
monies of the Hindoo Festival of the I^s- 
nh,” published (1820) iu Tram. Hcmh. 
Lit. <St>c. iii. 73 seqq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. — "The Court.s . . . are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dnssarab.”— Report, 37. 

1813. — "This being the desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival ... we resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of the 
ceremonie.H."- -/’oriel, Or. Mem. iv. 97 ; [2nd 
ed. ii. 450]. 

DUSTOOB, DUSTOOBT, s. P. - 

H. dastur, * custom’ [see DESTOOB,! 
dattUri, ‘ that which is customary.’ 
That commission or percentage on the 
money pacing in aiiv cash transaction 
whicH, with or without acknowledg- 
ment or permissioTi, .sticks to the 
fingers of the agent of payment. Such 
‘customary’ appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of wMch 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aware, though Euro- 
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peans in India, in condemning the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of thia. In India the practice is per- 
haps more distinctly recognised, as the 
word denotes, tbn Batata tella us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(c. 1340), the custom was for the 
officials to deduct ^ of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be paid 
from the treasury (see I. B. pp. 408, 
426, &C.). 


[1616.— The dnstuiia in ell botwhi 
ffoUlea . . . is e greet matter. '*—<$!> T. 

Hek. Soc. ii. 350.] 


1638.— **Cee vellets ne aont point noarria 
eu logi^ meia ont leura gegea, dont ila 
a’entretiennent, Quo;^ qu'ila ne montent qu'k 
troia ou quatre Ropiaa par moya . . . maia 
ila ont leur tour du baaton, quHla appellant 
Testily, qu’ila prennent du conaentement 
du Maiatre da cefuy dont ila achettent quel- 
qua choae.*'— J/aade/a/o, Pauia, 1650, 224. 


[1679.— ** The uauall Dustoore ahall be 
equally divided." — MatUr^ in Kiitna 
Ma%, 136.] 


1680.—" It ia alao ordered that in future 
the Vakiia (aee VAiUBEL), MuUudiUn (see 
HOOTBUDDT), or Writers of the Tagad^ 
Dumieri^ (t) ( or overseen of the 
Weaver^ and the Piesn and Podsn shall 
not receive any monthly wagea, but ahall be 
content with the Dnstoor ... of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and 
weavers are to allow them. The Dnstoor 
may be divided twice a year or oftenar by 
the Chief and Council among the said em- 
ployen."— Pt, St. Geo. Gnu.. Dec. 2. In 
Wotet and JCxtractSt No. II. p. ol. 


1681.— "For the fanne of Dnstoorj on 
ooolay hire at Pagodaj 20 per annum 
received a part . . . (Pag.) 13 00 0."-/Ud. 
JaiulO;/^. No. III. p. 45. 


[1684.—" The Honble. Comp, having 
order’d . . . that the Dnstors upon their 
Investment ... be brought into the 
Oenerall Books.”— Priiu/fe, Diary, Ft. St. 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 69.] 


1780. — "It never can be in the imwer of 
a superiatondent of Police to reform the 
numoerless abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
siwport on the Broad Basis of Dustosr."— 
luacy'o Bengal OattUe^ April 29. 

1785.- “Ibo Public are hereby informed 
that no Gommisnon, Brokerage, or Dnstoor 
is chaiged by the &nk, or permitted to be 


* TagadAgtr, under the Mshrsttas, was sn oincer 
who enfbfXM the MUte demands spinet default- 
ing ciiltivstors (IFiZerm); and no doubt it was 
here an offlcer similarly employed to enforce the 
eaeeution of contracts by weavers and otherii 
who had received advances. It is a corruption 
of Peis. takAeagiTt from Ar. foJbdsd, importunity 
(sae quotation of 1119, under DH0RNA> 

It Mr. F. Brandt eiiggeeta thet thia word may 
ba Taiegu TkemiarAimM. being a meaame of grain, 
and jpoaalbly the " Damiara” may have bean uoae 
entitUd to receive tho dmoaru in grain.] 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them." — In ^leCm-iTaiT, i. 180. 

1796i— " All eerranta belonging to the 
Company’e Shed have been stnotly pro- 
hibits from denaanding or receiving any 
fees or dastoon on any pretence whatever." 
— Ibid. ii. 16. 

1824. — " The proOts however he made 
during the voyage, and by a duitooiy on 
all the alma given or received . . . were ao 
considerable that on hia return some of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
him."— ed. 1843, i. 198. 

1866. — " ... of all tales small and great 
the heaviest is dnstooroe."— TVnelyaa, 
Daiek Bsnpa/oio, 217. 

DT78TU0K, s. P. dattak^ [*a little 
hand, hand-clapping to attract atten- 
tion, a notice *]. A nassorpermit. The 
duttucki wanted l>y the Company’s 
covenants servants in the early half 
of the 18th century seems to have been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
bone of contention, with the native 
authorities in Ben^l. [The modern 
sense of the word in N. India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
on a defaulter.] 

1716.— "A passport or dustuok, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods specified from Iming visited or 
stop^.”— (/ruus, ed. 1803, ii. 21. 

1748. — "The Zemindar near Pultah hav- 
ing stopped several boats with English 
DnsticlBS and taken money from them, and 
disregarding the Phousdar’a orders to clear 
them. . . . — In Lony, 6. 

[1762.-"Dn8ttbks." See WHITER.] 

1763.— "The dignity and benefit of our 
Dustuoks are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interest, we enjoy from our Phir- 
mnund .” — From the Chief and Council at 
Daoca, in Van Siliart, i. 210. 

[1769.— " DuUoka.” See under HOB- 

bolhooktth. 

[1866.—" It is a practice of the Revenue 
Courta of the liroiur to issue Dnatuek for 
the malgooaaree the very day the kilt 
(instalment) become due ." — GnueMtioiu of aa 
Orderly, 131] 

DWABKA, n.p. More properly 
Dvdrakd or Dvdrtkd, quasi 4xar6/AwuXof, 
Hhe CiW with many a very 

sacred Hindu oloce of pilnimi^ on 
the extreme N. W. point of mninsiilar 
Gu 2 erat; the alleged royu city of 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Qen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be ** barren of 
aught save surierstition and piracy” 
fTV. Bo. Ooog. Soc. vii. 161). Dtxfr^ 
is^ we apprehend, the fiapdan of 
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PtoleiJjy. Iiidee<^ in an old Persian 
inap, published in Indian Aniiti, i. 
370^ the place appears, tranacriliM as 
Jiharraky, 


e. 1690. — ** The Fiftk Divition » Jumet 
JACQUETE)» which u alao ctuTed 
llanrka. Kiiiben osme from Mehtra, and 
dwelt at this place, and died here. This 
is considered as a very holy spot by the 
Bnhmina.'’->^yem, by ed. 1800, 

ii. 76 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 248]. 


EAGLS‘WOOD, s. The name of 
an aromatic wood from Camlx>ja and 
some other Indian remons, chiefly 
trans-ran«tic. It is tne odorous 
wood ” referred to by GamOes in the 
quotation under CHAMPA. We liave 
somewhere read an explanation of the 
name as applied to the substance in 
question, because this is flecked and 
mottled, and so supposed to resemble 
the plumage of an eagle 1 [Burton, Ar. 
Nigh*^ iv. 396 ; Lintchatm^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 120, 160.] The word is in fact due 
to a corrimt form of the Skt. name of 
the wood, oyaru, aguru. A form, 
probably, of this is aytf, akil, which 
Gundert gives as the Malayal. word.* 
From this the Portuguese niust have 
taken their aguilOf as we And it in 
Barixjsa (belowX or poo (wood) (Tagutla, 
made into aquila^ whence French boit 
dIaigUy and Eng. eagle<wood. The 
Malays call it Kayd (wood)-ya/in«, evi> 
deuUy the same woi^ though which 
way the etymolo^ flowed it is difficult 
to say. [Mr. Skeat writes : ** the 
question is a difficult one. Klinkert 
gives garvk (garoe) and gaharu (gaharoe^ 
whence the trade names *(?arrow* and 
*Oamo'; and the modem standard 
Malay certainly corresponds to Klin- 
kert*8 forms, though 1 think gaharu 
should rather be written pharuy %.e. 
with an aspirated g, which is the way 
the Malays pronounce it. On the 
other .hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have bMu an alterna- 
tive modem form agar^ or perhaps 
even oyiiric, since otherwise such trade 
names as ^ngger' and (f) 'fuppsr' could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 


MakKftm sfite,** bat this is sp- 




liave come from the Skt. In Ridley’s 
Plant Litt we have aaham and gapaheUy 
which is the reffular abbreviation of 
the reduplicatea form gahrw-gahru 
identified as Aquilaria Malacemtitiy 
Lam.”] [See CAMBULAC.J 
The b^t f[uali^ of this wood, once 
much valued in £uro|)u as ir.cense, is 
the result of disease m a tree of the 
N. 0. Leguminosaey the Alo^hn agal 
lochuniy Loureiro, glowing in CamTOja 
and S. Cochin China, whilst an inferior 
kind, of like aromatic qualities, is 

§ reduced by a tree of an entirely 
ifferent order, Aquilaria agallochoy 
Roxb. (N. O. Aquilariaceae}y which is 
found as far norm as Silhet.* 

Eagle-^cood is another name for 
aloe.s-wood, or aloes (q.v.) its it is 
termed in the £ngli.sh Bible. [See 
Encycl. Jiibi i. 120 seq.] It is curious 
that Bliitcau, in his great Portuguese 
VocahulariOy under Poo tVAguHuy 
jumbles up this aloes wood with Soco- 
trine Aloes. AyiWoxov was known to 
the ancients, and is descri)»ed by 
Dioscorides (c. a.d. 65). In LiddeU 
and Scott the word is rendered “the 
bitter aloe”; which seern.s to involve 
the same confusion as that made by 
Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
given by Forbes Watson are Garrow- 
and Garroo-vroody oyfa-wixxi, vgger-y and 
tugger- (?) wood. 

1516.— 

'* Das DragoariaSy e prefos quf ellat vatem em 
(JalicHt . . . 

• • « * « 
Aguila, cada Fsrasola (.^oe FRAZALA) 
de 300 a 400 (yaNamir) 

Lenko aloes verdadeiro, negro, pesado, e 
muito fine val 1000 (/a7iai>»).^’t— Air- 
Aofa (Uabon), 9^. 

1563.—“/?. And from thoM parts of which 
you speak, comes the true lign-alocs ? Is it 
produced there ? 

“ 0. Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the pi^ about C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call ignila 5raw), as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bengala under the name of aguila Inuva; 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. . . 
Oardoy 1 119S.-126. 


* We do not And Infonnstlon as to which tree 
prodooss the esgte-wood sold in the Tenssserim 
bsssrs. (It seems to be d. agatto^: see Walt, 
Kam.DieLi.mssq.]. 

t This Uga aloes. ** fanulne, black, hs^, veiy 

ehotee,** Is pnsuinablyiJw flne kind fkom eshampa : 
the iWiilla the InIWor piodaet 
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1618.—'* ... A aguila, arrore alta • 
gniMa, de folhas oomo a OljTeifa.' — 
Vcdinko de ErediOt f. 16v. 

1774.-'*ir»niidm<m ... Oed el boehor, et 
Agadj oudi, eat le nom hdbreu, arabe, at 
tore u’ua boia nommd par las Angloia Atfal* 
wood, at par las Indiana da Bombay Agw, 
dont on a dauz diTaraea aortas, aavoir: 
Oed mawdrdi^ c'aat la meilleura. Ond 
KahUlit ast la moindra aorta."— JVlieftNAr, 
Dee. de CArabu^ zxxiv. 

1854.— (In Oachar) **tha oagla-wood, a 
traa yialding oggnr oil, is also much sought 
for ita fragrant wood, which ia carriod to 
Silhat, whara it ia broken up and distilled." 
— UcoktT^ Himalayan Jaarnale^ ad. 1656, 
ii. 818. 

Tlia axistanca of the agnUft tree (ddraihi- 
t-’€d) in the Silhat hills is mentioned by 
Abul Fad {QladwiiCe Ayeen^ ii. 10; [aa. 
JarreUf ii. 125] ; orig. i. 891). 

EABTH-OIL, a. Petroleum, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c. 
20 * 22 '. 

1755.—** Raynan-Goung ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are chiefly 
amployad in gattinv Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five milea in uie Country."— Baiter, in 
Dalrymple’e Or. Hep. i. 172. 

1810. —** Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil . . . which ia import^ from Pegu, 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast." 
— IVUliameon, V.M. n. *21-23. 

EOKA, 8. A small one-horse car- 
riage used by natives. It is Hind. 
ekkdy from el, *one.’ But we have 
seen it written acre, and punned upon as 
quasi-ocher, by those who have travelled 
by it! [Something of the kind was 
perhaps Known in very early times, 
for Arrian {Indika, xvii.) says: “To 
be drawn by a single horse is con- 
sidered no distinction.” For a good 
description with drawing of the ekka^ 
see Axpling, Bead and Man in India^ 
190 se?.] 

1811. —*'. . . perhaps the simplest carriage 
that can be imagined, being nothina more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an axle-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which the shaft of the carriage ia fasten^." 
■—Solvyne, iii. 

1884.— *' One of those native carriages 
called skkM was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a meat-sme, placed npon 
the axletree at two wheels, bat the sides are 
co m posed at hanging carlaina inaisad of wire 
paiinela."-n7Site0^ U. 4. 


[1848.— “Ekhiss. a species of single homa 
carriage, with cloth hoods, drawn by ona 
pony, were by no means onoomniQa.** — 
iJavitbon, Travde in Upper India, 1. 116.] 

BED, A Anh.*Id. AMahommedan 
holy festival^ but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the hari and ehhM (or 
Great and Little) ’/d. The former ia 
the commemoration of Abraham’a 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael. [See Hughes, Diet, of lelam, 
192 seqq.] Thjs is called among other 
names, the ‘Bull ’7cv ^k- 

arah' *Id, ‘ the cow festival,’ but this ia 
usually corrimted by ignorant natives 
aa well aa Europeans into BaJar1r*Id 
(Hind, bakrd, J. bakri, ‘ a goat ’). The 
other is the *7d of the Amazon, via. 
the termination of the annual fast ; 
the festival called in Turkey Bairam, 
and by old travellers sometimes tlie 
“ Mahommedan Easter.” 

e. 1610.— “Le iempis du ieusno Any on 
celebre vno grande feste, et des pluH solen- 
nelles qu’ils ayent, qui s'appolle ydu."— 
Pyrard de Laved, i. 104 ; [Hak. 9oc. i. 140]. 

[1671.— “They have allsoe a great feast, 
which they call Bnekeiy End. —In TuU, 
Hedge* Dutry, Hak. Soc. ii. ceex.j 

1673. — “The New Moon before the New 
Year (which commences at the Kemaf 
B(piinox), is the Moors Ale, when the 
Qovemor in no less Pomp than before, 
goes to sacrifice a Ram or He-Goa^ in 
remembrance of that offered for laaac (by 
them called lehauh ) ; the like does every 
one in his own House, that is able to 
purchase one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the sides of their Doors." — Fryer, 108. 
(The passage U full of errors.) 

1860. — “ By the Nasim’s invitation we 
took out a party to the palace at the Sakrt 
Eed (or Feast of the Qoat), in memoiy of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Mosfems 
say, of Ishmael."— ilfrv. MacktmU, SUrrme 
and Sunehine, Ac., ii. 255 eeq. 

1869.— “11 n'y a proprement que deux 
fates parmi les Musulmans sunnitea oelle 
de la rupture du jefine de Hamaxan, ’Id jUo, 
et celle d«i victimes Id eurbdn, nommde 
aussi dans I'Inde Baer ’Id, f4te du Tenireav, 
ou simplement ’Id, la fdte par excellence, 
laauelle est dtablie en mfmoire du sacrifice 
d’fsmael."— Garcia eU Tasty, Hd. Mat. dane 
VInde,9teq. 

EBDOAH, 8. Ar.-P. ^Idgdh, 
' Place of ’Zl’ (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on occasion of 
Muaulman feetivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or vilhm It is a marked 
characteristio m landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known as Namdzgdk, 
or ‘place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is given by HerkioU^ Qanoon-e- 
lilamt Pi. iii. fig. 2.] 

1792. — **Tlie oommandinff nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Qall stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence." — Ld. CornwallUj D^. 
from Seringapatam, in Sdm^Kan^ ii. 89. 

[1832.—**. . . Kings, Princes and Na- 
waubs . , . going to an appointed place, 
which is designated the Eade-Gaini."— 
Mrt. Meet Ha$$an Ali^ Obitervatton$t i. 282. 

[1843.— *' In the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to the Eed Qao, a building at a 
small distahce, where Mahommedan worship 
was performed.”— Zlovidam, Travels »a Upper 
JndS^i. 63.] 

EKTENO, adj. The native repre- 
sentation of the ofiicial designation 
applied to a substitute, especi- 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation. 

1883. — **Lawr«nce had been only *acting ’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natires, in aocordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striring after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
'the interpretation ek*tang, ^one-leg,' as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
in the official stirrup."— H. Y. in Quarterly 
Pevirw (on Boamorik Smith’s Life ef Lord 
Zatwrnes), April, p. 297. 

ELCHEE, s. An ambassador. 
Turk. Uchij from if, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the representative of the if. It 
is a title ^t has attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, nro^bly 
liecause they were personalty more 
familiar to the Orientcda among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 

1404.— ** And the people who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor's, being aware that they 
were come with some older from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the deril were 
after them; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselTes up 
in their houses, calling out to (me another, 
Skhil which is as mra as to say * Ambas- 
sadors I ' For they knew that with ambas- 
sadora eoming they would have a Uaok 
day of it ; ad so usy fled as if the deril 


had got anmng them.” — CZarv'c, xorii. 
Comp. Markham, p. 111. 

[1699.—**! came to the court to see a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Eldiiss." 
—Hakluyt, Voyages, II. ii. 87 {Sia^f. ] 

1886.—** No historian of the Crimean War 
ccmld OTerlook the officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
who, at a difficult cri^ fllled the posi of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elehi by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some tnok from a brilliant num of letters.'* 
— Sat, Rjteiero, Oct; 24. 

ELEPHAHT, s. This article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various 8ug^tion4 which have 
been put forward as to the origin of 
the word— a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
(fX40at— parrot) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous assumption that the 
word originally meant only the 

material, and not the beast that Dears 
it 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is pif, with which agTM the 
I Aramaic pif (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the O. 
T.X and the Arabic /If. Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
of /If; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory * {marJU, 
Port, marjim), but no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been given of the 
first syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Dani^ the word for ‘elephant’ is 
filf in Icelandic Jill; a term supposed 
to have been iiit^uced by old timers 
from the East vid Russia. The old 
Swedish for ‘ ivory * is filsben* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks — theti- 
hahbim, %.e. ‘teeth of hMlm,* a word 
which has been interoreted as from 
Skt. ibha, elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful what this habbim, occurring 
here only, really meanat We know 


* PIIk, for elephan^ oecun in eertetn Bniukrit 
book!, but it ifl raardfod m • foraign word, 
f See Tjosseu, i. 818 ; MaaMu^s Ledum aaSs. 


af Language, 1st & p. 189. 
t ** As reesrds the i 


interpreUtlon of ha8M», a 
AffV., in the peieege where the stete at the 
tent, M shown bjr oompuleon with the LXX, Is 
verj unmtidhotonr, it seems Impossible to ssj 
anything that can m of the least nse In olsaiinf 
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from other evidence that ivoi^ was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before ^Mlomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply corresponding to dent 

Indut in Ovid imd other Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 16) we find kamoth 
1^1 SB* cornua dentis.* The use of the 
word ^hamt* does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns ; it has iiiuiiy parallels, as 
in Pliny's, '^cam arbore exacuant 
Umentgue cornua eUptuinti ” (xviii. 71 ; 
in Martial’s “ Ivdicoqne cornu " (i. 73) ; 
in Aelian’s storj', as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their home ever>’ ten years 
{** frtL Tdrrut t4 gdpara iic- 

re«rr'‘— xiv. 6); whilst Cleasby (piotes 
from «!! Icelandic sagii *o/t/(inf-homi’ 
for ‘ ivor)'.’ 

We have mentioned Skt. ibtut^ from 
which Lassen aasuinas a compound 
ibhadantd for ivm^', suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed aUihha- 
dantdy and so originated ^X^^rrot. 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that iftWotiM, though the name of a 
plant {Tiarid%u.m tfidiciim, Lehm.X is 
never actually a luime of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is aJaf -Kindi, 
* Indian ox/ from a word existing in 
sundi^ reeembling forma, in Hebrew 
and in Amrian (alif, alap)* Tliis 
has met with favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airavtUa (lit. 'proceeding from 
water ’X the proper name of the ele- 
phant of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t 'This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, siiggested, it would seem 
independently by Mr. Kittel (Indian 
AnhqMoiry, i. 128X who suppoM the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a transformation from cfyis^ 'elephant.* 


ae tiM origin of de/kunt. Tho O. T. ■posks so 
mm of Irorjr. ami it«r«r again by thia name, that 
AoSbtai moat bo olthor a eompUon or oomo tn<lo> 
naow, praaomably for aome apodal kind of Ivory. 
Pwoo^ly, 1 baliovo It ter moro likolv that 
‘ ‘‘ ‘ohaiai (oMiiyl) 

mivll. IS, and 

— Mvoiy and obony"* 
00 aao Mmeid, MM. II. 

Mr Alt Ki$ Kwmit dm Mmm. 
Mkikr, Bd amdn la JSriteate d. M, 


(IT. M 

* 8aa 

Iv. ISa 


Pictet, finding his first suggMtion 
not accepted, has called up a Si^ialese 
word altya, used for 'dephanV which 
he takes to from dla, 'great’ ; thence 
aliya, 'great creature’ ; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dla, 
'great,’ with Skt. phaia, sometimes 
signifying 'a tooth,’ thus ali-pkuta, 

' great tooth ’ = eleptumtns* 

Hodgson, in Notee on Northern 
Africa (p. 19, mioted by Pott), gives 
eUf nmeljran ('Great Boar,’ elef lieing 
'boar’) as the name of the aniiiial 
among the Kabyles of that region, and 
appears to present it os the origin of 
the Greek and Ijatin Wfjrds. 

Again we have the Gothic UlbauduH, 
‘a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
.some as the same word with eUpfuintu*. 
To thi.s we .shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate i)ai)er ali'eady 
(Uioted, come.s to the condiision that 
tne choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alnf-hindl and Lassen’.s 
al-iblin-dtnUd. His ]>aper is 50 years 
old, but be repeats this conclusion in 
his lyarzrl-JVorterhiich der Indo-Ger- 
nutnisrhe Sprachen, published in 1871, t 
nor can I ascertain that there has been 
any later advance towards a true ety- 
mology. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction. 

Both, let it be observed, apart from 
other aifticiilties, rest on the assiiiiip- 
tioii that the knowledge of 
whether as fine material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst, 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump- 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not vei^ far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-paintinra by Wil- 
kinson some 66 years a^| and bos 
more recently hm ammy displayed 
in historical works whicn have circu- 
lated by acoree in popular librariea, it 

IflMNdi swk- 
aOterdVInt 


• In Jr«U*« MeUtAr, /fir V 
Jtmul, It. ItaiSL 
t Iteta^, ppi MteMt. 
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18 singular how little attention or 
interest it seeins to have elicited.* 

The document which ^ves precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) t from the tomb of Ainenem- 
bib, a captain under the ^eat com^ueror 
Thotines III. [Thfitmosisl who reimied 
B.C. c. 1600. This warrior, snoaatng 
from his tomb of the great aeeds of 
his master, and of bis own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighlxiur- 
hood of Nij hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks ; and how he 
himself (Amenemhib) iMicountered the 
higgt^st of tliem, which had attacked 
the sacred person of the king, and 
cut thn)«gh its trunk. The ele]>hant 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved him.self between two rocks ; 
and the king l)estowed on him rich 
rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain, | 
though some have ideiititicd it with ‘ 
Nineveh. t [Ma.s|)ero writes: “Nii, 
long confounded with Nineveh, after 
Ohampolion (iiram. /gijptienne^ p. 150), 
was identifien by Lenonnant (Z« Ori- 
tftnes, vol. iii. p. 316 ft teq.) with Ninus 
Vetus, Membidj, and by Max Miiller 
(Atisn und Kiiropa^ p. 267) with Balis 
on the Kuphrate.s : I am inclined to 
make it Kefer-Naya, l)etween Aleppo 
and Turinaiiin ” {Struggle of the Natxomt^ 
144, note).! It is narneu in another 
inscription iietween Arinath and Ake- 
rifA, as, all three, cities of NaJuirain or 
Northern Mesopota'mia, captured by 
Amenhotep II., ^he son of Thotmes 
III. Might not Ni lie Nisibis? We 
shall Ana that Aasyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elepliant-hunts in the land of 
Harran ana in the vicinity of the Cha^ 
lioras. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered .at the court of ^ypt by 
the people of Rutennu or I^rthern 
Svria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Aaebi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


* See 9.g. fimMcfc’* Hitl. of Out PJkamolUi, 9i ed. 
I. tSS-400 ; and Canon RnwHnoon’M Kgnjpt, il. St5-€L 
t InZ.ArilifMd.j^r.Niidi4etAn-fa.l878.pp.l-9, 
es, 64 ; alto tr. by Dr. Birrh in Rteordi o/lA« Padt 
voL IL pu 86 (mo OttCf , more Nhame to B. Bantor a 
9am)i and a^iin Iqr BIm, revieed in 


monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.* 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. b.c., the stones of Anyria 
5(X) years afterwa^s have been alleged 
to corrolx>rate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu- 
lated to have reigned al>oiit B.c. 1120- 
1 100, os rendcrerf by Lotz, relates : 

“ Ten mighty Eleplianto 
Slew I in Harmn, and on the banks of 
the Halwraa. 

Four Elephants I took alive ; 

Iheir hiaos, 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 
1 brought to ray city A8sur.”t 


Tlie same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazir^ial from Kouvunjik, now 
in the Br. Museum, which commemo- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tighlath Pileaer.t 

In the case of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple tett exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts which 
some .sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in- 
terpretations, Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
this passage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as wild buffaloes. The 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 
I interpreted. The (jnestion is argned 
at length by Lotz in the work already 

? [uotea, hut it is a question for cunei- 
orm experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
ideogram^ and enveloped as yet in un- 
certainties. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincka, one of the four 
test-translators,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz has 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See Encyel. Bibl. ii. 1262.] 
Apart from arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 


• For the 


Kgyptiam, edited by l^irch, vol. I. pi. 11 b, which 
■hows the Huteiinu bringing ■ chariot and horsm, 
a boar, an elephant, and ivory tuaka, aa tributo to 
Thotmes III. Forother ncoida see Bmgock, B.T., 
and ed. L 881, U4, 404. 

..f DU InoAri^n /.. • • . «« 

Ubtndgnng nna Kommtntar von Dr. IVOMm 
Mpsig. Ubo. p. 88; (and see Naapero. ap. dt, 
mooq.]. 

J tola, toe. ell. P.W. 

I Sea /. JL As Soc. vol. xvliL 


see W'ilkinmm.'t AnrUnt 
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of Amenhoteb, which gives a greater 
piausibilitv to the rendering ' elephant ’ 
than ooula be ascribed to it in 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sigMity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides others that wc have 
omitted, the etymology has 1)een based 
on a tnuisfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer- 
ence Co the hot Lnea* is trite ; the 
Tibetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for * elephant ’ ; we have seen 
how the name * Qreat Boar ’ is alleged 
to be given to the elephant among the 
Kaby& ; we have heard of an elephant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotclt rustic as * a niuckle sow * ; 
Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses * Aethiopic bulls’ fBk. ix. 
81, 2]. And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me by a brother ofiicer who accom- 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
expedition among the turbulent Pathan 
trioes c. 1880. The women of tlie 
villages gathered to gaze on the ele- 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stranger sight to tnein than it would 
have Men to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. * Do you 
see these ? * said a soldier of the Fron- 
tier Horae ; * do you know what thev 
are 7 These are the Queen of England's 
bufialoes that give 6 maunds (about 
100 quarts) of milk a day 1 ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to ac. 1100, or even 



nad to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


* " Ind« bova lAuoM turrlto eorpore tatroa, 
Aasulimuios, belli doeuerunt volnen roBDel 
liofiinTe, et megiiee Merib turbere oetenrM,** 
LuenHyu, v. 1801 -a 

Here Is the origi n of T enpyeon'a * eerpent-bsiids' 
quoted under HATTY. The title bo$ Lufoa Is ex- 
plained bjr Bt Isidore : 

" Boo beeef Imomm vocobont ontlqul Romonl : 
teeae quia nullum onlsml pandlue rideliont: 
Lmaamm quia In Lueanla lUoa pelmua Pyirhus la 
prmlle oltfeelt RonaiUa.”— /siA HUp&L Jlh zii. 
OHftuma, eap. 1 


bilit^, if not a presumption, that soma 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatii mutandit^ among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that 
0arrof in Greek, and tdbandut in Moeso- 
Gothic, represent this vernacular name 7 
The latter form is exactlv the modifica- 
tion of the former which Grimm’s 
law demanda Nor is the word con- 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. German (olpentd) ; in Ando- 
Saxon (olfendt olueiid^ ac.) ; in Old 
Swedish (tulpand^ alvxmdyr, ulfwald ) ; 
in Icelandic {ulfaldi). All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of canief, not of elephant. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate tliat there is nothing sur- 
prising in this transfer, all the leas 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long been lost sifpit of. Further, 
Jiilg, u’Tio has published a jiaper on 
the Gothic wora, Mints out its re- 
semblanoe to the l&v forms wIbondL, 
weUbUmd, or vnelblad, also meaning 
’ camel ’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
This, in the ^t form (icietblad), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ Herr Jiilg ends his 
paper with a hint that in this mean- 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
of the ongin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently ])ointed 
in a paper referred to above), and half 
promises to follow up this hint ; but 
in thirty years he has not done so, so 
far as 1 can discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages a second 
series of names designating the elepliant 
— not, as we suppose ulbandus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend- 
ing from a remote age in parallel de- 
velopment — but adoptions from Latin 
I at a much more recent iieriod. Thus, 

I we have in Old and Middle German 
I Elefant and Hdfant^ with el/enbein and 
hel/enbein for ivo^ ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
ylpend^ elpend^ with shortened forms 
ym and «/p, and ylpmban for ivory ; 
wnilst the f^ndinavian tongties adopt 
and retain fU, [The N.Em. regards 
the derivation os doubtful, but con- 
siders the theory of Indian origin 
improbable. 

[A curious instance of misapprehen- 
sion is the use of the term 'CSIaifi 
eUphatUtJ This is a misunderstanding 
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of the ordinaiy locution zar^r-i-fll 
when speaking of elephants. £anflr is 
literally a * chain/ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a * pair,’ * couple/ 
* brace ’ of anything, it was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron cUn 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 elej^ants would he 
entered thus : Fll, Zanjir, 100. (See 
NXJMEBICAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826.— Very frequent mention ie made 
in Asiatic histories of rAata - elephants ; 
which always mean elephants truned . for 
war ; hut it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated.'* — ifasi-tso, Jful. Hes. oa 
ihe Wart and Spvrtt of Uu Mongolt and 
Jtomaiu, 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 


ELEPHANTA. 

s. n.p. An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ohdrdpuri (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Puri\ famous for its 
magnificent excavat^ temple, con- 
sidered by Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size iigiire of an mephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
down many years ago, and was often 
said to have disappeared. But it 
actually lay in titu till 1864-5, when 
^ the sugg^tioii of the late Mr. 
W. E. Frere) it was removed by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Birdwood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to save the relic from destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, ^ich several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erskine ana 
Capt Buil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712; it had disapprared 
apparently before Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, (funningham, Arefiaeol. Rep. i. 


c. 1821.— “In quod dum do aaoendiMcm. 
in uviii. dietis mo timnstuli uoquo oa 
Thnam . . . haeo terra multum bene est 
dtuata. . . . Haeo terra antiqnitue fait 
valde magna. Nam ipea fuit terra regie 
‘ * cum rege Alexandra praelium 

mWl" — i 

Gittay, Ac., App. p. v. 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following. It seems probable 


lum commisit. Oaorw, in 


that the alleged connection with Porus and 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Puri at Pori. 

[1639. — Mr. Whiteway notes that in Jcio 
de Crastro's Log of his voyage to Din wffl be 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of the Ele]duuita Caves.] 

1548.— “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant {do A/y/asie), is leased 
to Jofio Piros by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Jouo ae Crastro) for 160 
pardaoe." — S. BoUlho^ TomJbo^ 168. 

1580. — “ At 3 hours of the day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alafanta, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bate ; and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof caua^ this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not." — Gatparo Balhi^ f. 62v.-63. 

1698.— “There is yet an other Pi^ode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, whidb 
standeth in a little Hand called Pory; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elsphaal In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stonas as big as a great cloyster 
. . . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, lions, 
tigers, k a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel beasts. . . ." — LioKhottny ch. xliv. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 

1616.— Dioeo de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to bis detailed account “do muito 
votavd € etpanUfto Pagode do Elefailtc." 
We extract a few paragraphs ; 

“This notable and .above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a lei^e in 
compass, which is formed by the river of 
Bonibain, where it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Qangea. . . . 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorway 6 
piUms in depth and 5 in wiath, by which one 
enters a dumber which* is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothiitf to be 
seen there ; and with this ends the mbric of 
this great pagoda. It has been in mwy 
parts demolished ; and what the soldiers 
Mve left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of uie World. It is now 60 years 
sinoe 1 went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
onrioeity as I should now feel in doing a^ 
I failed to rsmaik many particulars whidi 
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•lilt DO longw.. Bat I do rraumbor no to 
hoT* aom • oortiin Chapel, not to be eera 
now, open on the whole fa^de (which wee 
more then 40 feet in len^), end which 
elong the rock formed e plinth the whole 
lenoth of the edifice, fashioned like our alters 
both as to breadth aand height; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen. Among others I remember to 
hare noticed the story of Queen Pasipbae 
end the bull ; also the Angel with naked 
•word thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a men and a women, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve.*'— Coir to, Dec. VII. 
iiT. iii. cap. xi. 

1644.—". . . an islet which they call 
IDmo do EUefhiitd. . . . In the highest part 
of this Islet is ap eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows (priros) about, as often 
happens, to warn the small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . There is on this island a 
pagoda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, oeing cut out 
of Uie solid rock,” Ac.— Bocrirro, MS. 


1673. — ". . . We steered by the south 
side dl the Bav, purposely t4) touch at Ele* 
pfcantHj ao caJlM from a monstrous Elephant 
out out of the main Rock, bearing a young 
one on its Back ; not far from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain on the 
Islaod, on whoee summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone : It is sup- 
ported with 42 CoriiUhiaH Pillars,” Ac.— 
>^. 76 . 


1690. — "At S Leaipies distance from 
Jiombay is a small Island called Elepbanta, 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . . . that many have rather Faneved 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Iteoiarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam'd Pagoda at 
the ti>p of it ; so much spoke of by the Pttr- 
IngyMt and at present admir'd by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it.”— Ownytofl, l.U-9. 


1712.— "The island of Elephanta . . . 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its hack, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smiioth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another newn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.” — From an 
account written by {hptain Pyke^ on board 
the Stringer East Indiaman, and illd. by 
drawings. Read by A. iMfrymple to th» 
•Hse. of rinfiV/vartrs, 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd. in Aixkafoloaiot vii. 828 9eqq, One 
of the plates (xxi.) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whose proboeois comes down into 
eentnet with the head of the laige one. 


1727. — ** A league from thence is another 
larger, called Elaphaato, belonging to the 
Poriaffwu, and serves onl^ to feed some 
Cattle. I believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a great black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height.”— .d . HamiUou^ 
i.240; [ed. 1744, i. 241]. 

1760. — "Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, dea 
oue le jour parut, je me transportai au baa 
ae la seconae montagne, en toco de Bom- 
baye, dans un coin do I'lsle, oh est I’Ele- 
phant qui a fait donner k Galipouri le nom 
d’Etophante. L’animal est do grandeur 
naturelle, d’une pierre noire, et de^hfe du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit sur son dos.” 
— A mpuiU dn PerroUf I. occoxxiii. 

1761. —“. . . The work 1 mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover v* 
work of a !«ki1ful artist ; and I am inform^ 
by an acijuaintance who is well read in y« 
antient history, and baa minutely considered 
V* figures, that it appears to be y* work of 
King Sesostris after his Indian Eipedition.” 
— MS. Letter of James Rennefl. 


1764. — " Plusieurs Voyageurs font bion 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Elephanta prks de Bomhar, 
mais ils n'en parlent i^u’en passant. Je le 
trouvois si cuneux et si digne de I'attention 
des Amateurs d’AntiquitAi, quo j'y fls troia 
fois le Voyage, et cue j’y dessinois tout ce 
^e s’y trouve do plus remarquablo. . . .” — 
UarUm Niehtihr^ voyaye^ ii. 25. 

„ " Pas loin du Rivage da la Mer, et 

en pleine Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratro . . . 
La Statue . . . porte quelque chose sur le 
doe, mais qua le terns a rendu entihrement 
raeconnoissable. . . . Quant au Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
I’ei pas vu.”— /Mcf. 33. 

1780. — "That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elepbanta, situated in the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. ... On the bock are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.” — Account^ Ac. By Mr. 
Wi/fiam Hunter^ Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
A rehaeoioyia, vii. 286. 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Archaeotogia^ 

6 261, is another account in e letter from 
ector Macneil, Esq. He mentions "the 
elephant cut out of atone,” but not the smell 
elephant, nor the horse. 

1796.— "Nems Account of the Caves m the 
Island ^ Elephanta. By J. Ooldingkam, 
Esq.” (No date of paper). In As: JUssarchest 
iv. ilEseqq. 

1818.— iteromUqf the Care TemoU e^Ela- 
phanta ... by Wm. ErskCne^ Tranu. 
EmSMy Lit. Soe. I. 198 seqq. Mr. Erdrino 
says in regard to the figure on the beck of 
the Imge elephant: "The romelni of its 
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l*awi, Md aLm) the junction of its bally with 
the lar^r animal, ware perfectly distinct: 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. II.)b* who from its appearance oon- 
jectuM that it must have been a U^er 
rather than an elephant ; an idea in which 
1 feel disposed to agree. 208. 

b. 8. A name given, originally l»y 
tile PortugueRe, to violent storms 
occurring at the teniiination, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hathiyH^ Skt. hattd^ the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 

an elenhant, and hence some- 
times called * tnc sign of the elephant.* 
The tuUhiyd is at the close o{ the 
Bains.] 

1554.— "The that is to say n 

violent storm arose ; the kind of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant; 
it blows from the west.’’— iS/eft ’Ah\ p. 75. 

[1611. — "The storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin."— -Zlaaiierf, i. 126.] 

c. 1616.— "The 2(hh day (August), the 
night past fell a storrae of raine called the 
Oliphani, vBuall at going out of the raines.” 
— r. Hoe, in /'efvAaji, i. 549 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 247]. 

1659.— "The boldest among us became 
dismayed ; and the more when the whole 
culminated in such a torrifle storm that we 
were compelled to believe that it must be 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant, lliis storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of Bengal." 
-^Widter Schulze, Q7. 

c. 1665.— "II y fait si muuvais pour le 
Vaisaaaux au commencement de ce inois k 
cause d’un Vent d’Orient qui y souffle en 
ce toms-lh avec violence, et qui est tou jours 
accompagnt de gros nuages qu'on appelle 
Elephiuia, iMirco-qu'ils en out la figure. ..." 
—Thevenol, v. 38, 

1673.—" Not to deviatb any loiuor, we are 
now winding about the South- West part of 
Ceilcn ; where we have the Tail of tito 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by tne Portwgah called Babo del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of the Monzoon*, 
w’hicli is tho last Flory this season makes.” 
—Fryer, 48. 

(1690.— "Tho Muasoans (Honioon) are 
rude and Boisterous in their departure, as 
well as at their coming in, which two 
seasons are called the Elophut in India, 
and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most pert in very 
rugged puffing weather.” — Ovington, 137]. 

1766.-«*9th (October). Wehadwhatthey 
call hors an Elophante, which is an exooo- 

* It Is not sasy to undomtead tho bwing of 
tho dmwlBg In qnsstion. 


sive hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of shent eon- 
iinuance. In about 4 hours there fell . . . 
2 (inches). ”—/««•, 42. 

c. 1760.— "The setting in of the rains is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, generally called the Elophaata.”- - 
tiroee, i. 33. 

ELEPHANT-OBEEPER, 8. Argy^ 

reia tpeciosta. Sweet. (N. 0. Gonvolvul- 
aeeae). The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, &c. 

ELK,b. The name ^ven by sports- 
men ill S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to the great stag Nioerc ArietoUlis, 
the stlmbar (see 8AMBRE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

n813.— "In a narrow defile ... a male 
ala {errnta aJcfs, Lin.) of noble appearance, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, each as. 
largo as a common-sized horse." — Forbez, Or. 
Mtnt. 2nd ed. i. 506.] 

ELL'ORA, (though very commonly 
colled E116ra), n.p. Projierly ElurJ, 
[Tel. ‘rule,* lim, * viltnge,’] other- 
wise Vemli, a villHge in the Nizam’s 
territory, 7 m. from Daiilatahad, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
8ha])ed scarp of a plateau, about H ni. 
in length. The.se works are Biidahist 
(ranging fn>m a.d. 450 to 7(X)), Brah- 
miiiical (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1665.— "On m'avoit fait a Sournt 
grande estime dcs Pagodes dTlon . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu’il 
en soit, si Ton consid^re cette quantity de 
Temples spocieiix, remplis de pilastrea et do 
colonnes, et tant de milliers do figures, et 
le tout taillS dans le roc vif, on peut dire 
avec veritd que ces ouvrages siirpaosent la 
force humaine ; et qu'au moina les gens_ du 
sitele dans lequel ils ont 4t4 faits, n dtoient 
pas toiit-h-fait Wbares."— TAcirtior, v. p. 222. 

1684.—" Muhammad Sh^h Malik Jdm^ 
son of Toghlik, selected tho fort of Deogir 
as a central point whereat to^ establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the name of 
DaulatAMd. He removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At_ some very 
remote period a race of men, os if by 
excavatM caves high up among the denies 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one ko». Carvings of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings ; but the 
outdde of the mountain is perfectly 
and there is no sign of any dwelling, from 
the long period of time these Pegane re. 
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malntd OMitm of tliif t•RitorT, it It 
rtMoubU to eoodndo^ olthoagh uttoriant 
diffor, that to tham ia to bo atCribatad tha 
oonalniotioD of thaoa plaoaa.'*— SiK Mnda- 
*iddEk§m, in EUUt, Tii. 

189 aif. 



1878.— **T1iaoa ndna (Ganr) ara altoatad 
about 8 milaa to tha oonth of Angrfadbdd 
(BatUih Bddhr), tha dTil atatioD of tha 
diatriotof Ifdldah. . . .** — iloaoMdatt'tOaNr, 


1780.— **Ja daooandia antuita par on 
■antiar fiayd dana la too, at aprha m’ttra 
mnni da dauz Brahmaa qua Ton ma donna 
poor fort inatmita ja oommanoai la riaita da 
oa qna i’appalla 1m PagodM d'Eloora.**— 
AnfiutudH Pmvm, I. oozxxiii. 

1794.—“ Dt$er%fiiim tk$ CavtM . . . oa 
iU ifOHatoia, ofoal a MUm to Ou Eatheard 
qf (ha town of EUora, or oa ealUd oa (ha 
Mo(, Vtrrool” (Bj ^ C. W. Malat) In 
Am. RmtarehtM, W. 88 Meqq. 

1808.— “ JTuMfoo JSxeavatumi in tkt ifoita* 
lam ^ . . . EUom m Tweniy-fmtr Viewi. 
. . . JUngmoMd firm (ha Dramngt of Jamm 
Wa^^y and raider the direeiioa qf Thomaa 

BLU, HELU, n.p. This is the 
name by which ia known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese languam from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
ia immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears something of the 
aame relation that the English of to- 
day bears to Anglo-Saxon. Funda- 
mentally Elu and Singhalese are 
identical and the difference of form 
which t^y present is due partly to 
the Urge number of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modem Unguage, 
and partly to an immense influx into 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period. . . . The name Bin is 
no other than Sivkada much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, Hwk or 
which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 
SEOf which brings us back to the Pali 
SOoU.” (Mr. E. a ChOden, inJ.RA.S.. 
NJ9., vii. 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha- 
lese. (See also under CETXdOlf.) 

BMBLZO UynbalanM. See under 

MTlOBJJLAm 

BBGIJBH-BAZAB, n.p. This U a 
corruption of the name (Atiarexdbddmm 
‘Rngush-town’) given by the natives 
in the 17th centuiy to tne purlieus of 
the ficto^ at Maloa in Bengal Now 
the Heaa-qrsiters Station of Malda 
District 

1888.— “I depsited from Oummbusr 
with d mlg n e (GodwflHiif ) to vfaH je foelory 


[ESTHCAUZB, a A corruption of 
the Ar. — P. iUimiU^ * a prayer, petition, 
humble representation.^ 

[1687.—“ Tha Andart (Uxi) with tha BsU- 
manse conoaraing jour twaWa srticlM which 
you aaut to ma arrivad."— In TuZe, Hedged 
2>tary, Hok. Boo. ii. Izx.j 

EXJBASIAK, a. A modem name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian hlood. devised as being more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 
precise than BoMt-Jndian. [“ No name 
has yet been found or corned which 
correctly represents this sectioiL 
Ennudan certainly does not When 
the European ancT Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Aamciation was established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Indian^ after 
much consideration, was adop^ as 
best designating this community.” — 
{Proa. Imperial Anglo-Indian Aa., in 
Pioneer Mail^ April 13, 1900.)] 

[1844.— “T%e EnraslaB Belle,** in a few 
/Ml Sletekee by J. if., Gslcutte.-8th mr. 
Holee end Querie$f xii. 177. 

[1886.— floe qnotatioD under KHUBD.] 

1880. — “Tbe ■horel-hata are surprued that 
the EuxasiaB doM not become a mimiooary 
or a ichoolmaster, or a policeman, or some- 
thing of that sort The natiTs papers say, 
* Deport him ' : the white prints say, ■ Make 
him a soldier'; and the Euraeian himself 
says, ' Make me a Oommisrioner, giro bm a 
pension.* **-ilAAiK 138. 

EUBOFE, sdj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to eonntanr (q:V.) as aiudify- 
ing goods, via those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, but still in common use. 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro- 
pean goods 01 sorts are sold in an up- 
country stotion. The first quotation 
applies the word to a rnauL [A 
“ Europe morning” is lying Uto in b^ 
as opposed to the Anglo-Indian’s habit 
of eany rising.] 

1878.— “The Bosmies, by the help of aa 
Burapa Bogineer, had sprain a Mine to 
blow kp the OMtle.*'-JVfw, W. 

[16834.-“Oitieied that a sloop be aani 
to Oou is seto irfth Barope goods. • • • r* 
PfinglOt Diary* E. Oie., msar. fi. lA] 
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ini.'H'On the erriTal of a Evnm ship, 
the Sea^te is always throng’d with People." 
-Lcekyer, 27. 

1781. —*' Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business.^' 
— /adfa Oazeltef May 26. 

1782. —“ To be Sold, a magnificent Europe 
Chariot, finished in a most elegant manner, 
and peculiarly adapted to this Country.” — 
Thid. May 11. 

c. 1817.— “Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
▼ery large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not." — Mrs. fOunuood's Siurus. 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866.— “ Jfrs. Stnart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
I was called the Europe Angel."— 
Tke fiaufk Bffspa/ow, 219. 

[1888. — “1 took a ‘European morning’ 
after having had three davs of going out 
before breakfast. . . — Leuiy DufferiH^ Tice- 

rtgal Lift, 371.] 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar. 

ahshdin, pi. of ^ashm, ‘a train or 
retinue.* One of tlie military techni- 
ealitiea affected by Tiimoo ; and ac- 
cording to Kirkpatrick (tippoo’s Letters, 
Apf. p. cii.) applied to garrison troops. 
Miles explains it aa ** Irregular infantry 
with swords and matchlocks.** (See 
his tr. of H. of Hydur Naik, p. 398, 
nnd tr. of H. of TipA SuUtin, p. 61). 
fThe term was usM by the latter 
Moghuls (see Mr. Irvine below). 

[1896. — “In the case of the AhihAm,'or 
trTOps belonging to the infantry and artillery, 
wo nave a little more definite information 
under this head." — W. Irvine, riiwiv of the 
Indian, Mogknls, in J.H.A,S., July 1896, 
p. 528.] 


P 


FAOTOB, a. Originally a com- 
mercial agent ; the executive head of 
« fltetoZT. Till some 55 years ago the 
Fadori formed the third of the four 
classes into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Compan 3 r were theoreti- 
cally divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
J unior Merchants, factoXB and writers. 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to have any 
application at all exce^ in the nominal 
lists of the service. The titles, how- 


ever, continue (through vis ineriiae of 
administration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of the CiWl Service for 
years after the aliolition of the. last 
vestige of the Com|)any*8 trading char- 
acter, and it is not till the publicatioii 
of the £. I. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that they disappear from that 
official publication. In this the whole 
Ixidy appears without any classifica- 
tion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first class, second cla.ss, &c., an arran^- 
ment wliich, with the omission of Uie 
Cth c1a.ss, still continues. Possibly the 
expressions Fador, Factory, may have 
l)ecn adopted from the Portuguese 
Feitor, Fettoria. The formal authority 
for the classification of the civilians is 
quoted under 1675. 

1501. — “With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Captain 
M6r that Christian of Calecut sent by the 
Factor (feitor) to say that Oujeb? [ui assured 
him, and he knew it to bo the ca.HO, that the 
King of Calecut was arming a great fleet.’ 
—Correti, i. 250. 

1582. -“The Factor and the Catuall 
having seen thone parcel.^ began to laugh 
thereat."— tr. by N. L., f. 46/>. 

1600.— “Capt. Middleton, John Havard, 
and Francis mme, elected the three prin- 
cipal Factors. John Uavard, l)einf; pre- 
sent, willingly accepted."— i. 111. 

c. 1610. — “ Lea Portugaii* de Mnloca ont 
dee commis et facteun par toute.^ ces Islee 
pour le trafic .” — Pyrard de lAtral, ii. 106. 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 170]. 

1653.— “ Feitor est vn tonme Portug^ie 
signifiant vn Consul nux Indes."— />e fa 
HouHaye-te-iioHz, ed. 1657, p. 538. 

1666. — “The Viceroy came to Cochin, 
and there received the nows that Antonio 
de Sk, Factor (/htor) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had i)een slain by the Moors."— 
Faria y Sousa, i. 35. 

1675-6. — “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, wo direct that, after they have 
served the timi five yeares, they .shall have 
£10 per annum, for the last two yeares ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
taynw one year longer, as Writers, and 
have Writers’ Sallary: and having served 
that yeare, to enter into y* degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten yeares. And knowing that a distinction 
of titles ie, in many respects necestsary, we 
do onler that when the Apprentices have 
served ^oir times, they be stiled H riUt's ; 
and when the Writers have served their 
times, they be stiled Factors, and Factors 
having served thoir times to be stiled M er- 
efiants ; and Merchants having served their 
times to be stiled Senior Merchants." — Ed. 
of Cmrt’s Letter in Brace’s AnnaU of the 
E.I. Co., ii. 374-5. 
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l<»9.-*‘ThMe are the chief Plaeee of 
Note and Trade where their Proeidenta and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and Faeton, large Pri« 
rileges and Salaries are allowed.”— Ortagtoa, 
386. (^e same writer tells us that Fadon 
got £40 a year; junior Factors, £15; Writers, 
ISl, Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 892.) 

1711. — Lockyer gives the salaries at 
Madras os follows: *'The Ckivemor, £200 
and £100 gratuity ; 6 (!oimeillora, of whom 
the chief (2ndT) had £100, 3d. £70. 4th. 
£50, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Senior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchants 
£30 per annum ; 5 Faeton, £15 ; 10 Writers, 
£5 ; 2 Ministers, £100 ; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

Attorney-General hns 50 Pagodas per 
.4 nlnu/m gratuity. 

** Scavenger 100 do.” 

(p. 14.) 

c. 1748.-'" He wa.<i appointed to be a 
Writer in the Company's Civil Service, be- 
coming . . . after the first five (years) a 
factor. "—Orisr, FraptienU^ viii. 

1781. — '*Whv we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, faeton 
and writers, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to oollect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly inoomprohensible.” 
— Uorretp. <tf LA, Comwallitt i. 390. 

1786.— In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
snbsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus 

A Senior Merchant— £400 sterling ))er ann. 
A Junior Merchant— £300 ,, ,, 

Faeton and Writcrs-£200 .. „ 

In iSefon-AoiT, i. 131. 

FACTORY, s. A trading e8tAbli.sli- 
ment at a foreign ]x)rt or mart (aec 
preceding). 

1500. — And then he sent ashore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with the ship’s car- 
imnters . . . and sent to ask the King for 
timber . . . all which the King sent in 
g^t sufficiency, and he sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses ; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great CnmiKi,* in which 
they mode houses for the Captain Mdr, and 
for each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
large house for the fMtOiy (/eiYoria).”— 
Cbirao, i. 168. 

1582.—“. . . he sent a Nayre ... to 
the intent hoe might remaine m the Fao- 
teryt.”-< Wttfferfo (by N. L.), ff. 54A. 

1606.—“ In which time the Fortingtt/t and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to the ftmtory.”— if/ddlrioa's 
G. (4). 

1615.— “The King of Aoheen desiring 

* This use of eampo Is more like the sense of 
Cempeoad (q.v.) than In any inatanee we had 
found when compleUng that aitlela. 


that the Hector shonld leave a merohant in 
hia country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a faetory at Acheen, and leave Jnxon 
and NiooUs in charge of it.”— dhtashcry, 
{. 415. 

1809.— “The futoxy-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste pieee of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this was 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.”— Ka/earia, i. 372. 

We add a Ibt of the Factories estab- 
lished by the £. I. Company, as com- 
plete 08 we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milbum, Saimburv, tlie 
^^Clwrien of the E. I. Company,” and 
** Robert Burton, The Enalxeh Acquieitione 
in Guinea and Ead India, 1728,” whicb 
contains (p. 184) a long list of English 
Factories. It ba.s not l>eeii possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attachea indi- 
cate the authorities, viz. M. Milbum, 
S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
TFor a list of the Hollanders' Factories 
111 1613 see Danvers, LetUre, i. 309.] 

In Ambia, the Ottlf, and Persia. 
Judda, B. Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M. Kishm, B. 

Aden, M. Bushira, M. 

Bhahr, B. Gombroon, C. 

Duiga (?), B. Bussorah, M. 

Dofar, B. Shiraz, C. 

Maculla, B. I.npaban, C. 

U iSiHd.-Tatta (?). 

In Wertem India. 

Cutch, M. Barcetoro, M. 

'l!ainl)ay, M. Mangalore, M. 

■Srodera (Baroda), M. Cananore, M. 

^mach, C. Dhumiapatam, M. 

-^hmedabad, C. Tellacherry, C. 

4lurat and Hwally, C. Calicut, C. 

^Bombay, C. Cranganore, M. 

'’Bayhog (?), M. Cochin, M. 

’^Bajnpore, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Camoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Quilon, M. 

Hunoro, M. Anjengo, C. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 
Tutioorin, M. Masulipatam, G., 8. 

Callimero, B. Madarallam, C. 

Porto Novo, C. Vemsheron (T). M. 

Cuddalore (Ft St. Ingeram (?), M. 
David), C. (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
SadrasT) Bimlipatam, M. 

FortBt George, C.M. Oanjam, M. 

Pulicat, M. Maniok^tam, B. 

Petti|ioli, C., 8. Arzapore (f), B. 

Bengal Side, 

Balasore, C. (and Je- Malda, 0. 

lasore?) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft Wib Pktna, C. 
liam and Chntta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttaa, C.) Agra, 0. 

Hoogly. C. Laho^ M. 

Oeesimbaiar, C. Dlooa, C. 

Rajmahal, C. ChHtugoogt 
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I Indo-Chi/nm Countriet. 

Pega, M. ligore, M. 

Tennanerim (TVina- Siam, M., S. (Judaa, 

ror«, B.) t.e. Yuthia). 

Quedah, M. Cambuja, M. 

•lohora, M. Cochin China, !il. 

Pahang, Tonquin, C. 

Ik CAi)ia. 

Macao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amoy, M. M. 

Hoksicu (t.e. Fu- Chiuan, M. (and Ning* 
chow), M. poT). 

In Japan. — Finndo, M. 
Archipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Achccii, M. Indrapore, C. 

Posaaman, M. Tryamonff, C. 

Ticuo, M. (qii. same (B. has alsu, in Suma- 
cs Ayer Dickets, ira, Ayer Borma, 

B. f) Eppon, and Bamoia, 

Sillebar, M. wnich we cannot 

Hencoolen, C. identify.) 

•Iambi, M., S. Indraghiri, S. 

In Java. 

Bantam, C. Jacatra (since Bata- 

•Japam, M., S. via), M. 

In Borneo, 

Banjarmasin, M. Brunei, M. 

Succadana, M. 

In CelehfCf dr. 

Macassar, M., H. Pulo Boon (?), M., S. 

Banda, Puloway, S. 

I^antar, S. Pulo Condoro, ^I. 

Noira, 8. Magiiidanao, M. 

Hosingyn, H. Macliinn, (3), 8. 

Solaman, 8. Moluccas, S. 

Amboyna, M. 

Caniballo (in Cotam), llitto, Larica (or 
Luriccti), anu Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in 8. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 

[FAGHrUR, n.p. “The common 
Moslem term for the Emj)erors of 
CMiiiia ; in the Kamus the tii’st syllable 
\» Zammated (Fiigli) ; in Al-Mas’udi 
((‘lia]). .\iv.) we find Baghfi&r and in 
Al-ldrisi Baghbi!igh, or Baghbi&n. In 
Al-Aama’i ^<i^/i=god or idol (Pehlewi 
and Pei 'jian) ; hence <iccording to some 
Baghdiid (?) and Bdghistiln, a pagoda 
(?). Sprengcr {Al-hiafudi, p. 327) re- 
marks that Bagbftlir is a literal trans- 
lation of Tien-tsc, and quotes Visdelon : 
“ p« nir mieu.x faire com 2 )rendrc de quel 
ciel ils veiilent parler, ils poiissent la 
geiiealogie (of the Em^ror) plus loin. 
Yu lui donnent le ciel pour p^re, la 
terre pour infcrc, le soleil pour frtrc 
niii4, et la lune pour sceur alnce.” — 
Barton, AraJbian NighU^ vi. 120-121.] 


FAILSOOF, 8. Ar.-H. /otisA/, 
from ^\bvo^. But its popular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer,* an ‘artful dodger.' 
FiloBOfo, in Manilla, is applied' to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the 

f irovinces, with all the importance of 
lis acquisitions, and the affectation 
of European habits 
Vocabular.\ 

FAKEEB, 8. Hind, from Arab. 
/ftlir (‘poor’). Properly an indigent 
pei*8on, but specially ‘one j)oor in the 
sight of Goa,’ applied to a Mahoni- 
medan religious mendicant, and then, 
loosely and inaccumtely, to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1604.— “Fokers arc men of good life, 
which are only givon to peace. Leo calls 
them Hermitea ; others call them Talhiee 
and Saints." — Collection of things ... of 
Barbarity in Purchas, ii. 857. 

, , ' * Mnleij Bofr.res sent cortaine Fokeit, 
held of great estimation amongst the Moores^ 
to his brother Mnleg Sidan, to treate 
conditions of Peace.”— ////rf. 

1633.— “Also they are called FackesiM, 
which are religious names."— ir. Brutotu in 
Hall. V. 56. 

1653.— “Fakir signifie pauure en Tuiq et 
Persnn, mais en Tndien signifie . . . vne 
esjteco de Religieux Indou, qui foullent 
le mondo aiix piods, et no s’habiilent cue de 
haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues. 2>« 
la Boullatfe-le-Uour, od. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. — “ I have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Kaias, 
whole squadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up ... ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them . . . ; 
some had a kind of liercuhs's Club ; others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . . Birai*'/*, E.T. p. 102 ; [ed. 
Constahlr, 317]. 

1673.—“ Fakiem or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to Ood." — 
Eryrr, 95. 

[1684.— “The Ffilckoer that Killed ye 
Boy at Ennore’ with sevorall others . . . were 
brought to their tryalla. . . — Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Oeo. l.st .ser. iii. 111.] 

1690.— “They are called Faquirs by the 
Natives, but Adivan commonly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
they powder their Hoads." — Ovington, 360. 

1727. — “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the FaUreb, who 
are very numerous in India, to coroe^ to 
Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 175; [ed. 1744, ii. 177]. 
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1788.— ** R 6 O 0 iT«d a Utter from lUeoa 
dated 88tli Norr., dwdring our orden with 
rtnrd to tho Faldxs who wero tekon 
Mwonon at the iwtakiiig of Dacoa.**— /V. 
wUUam Cow. Doo. 8, in Lo ng^ 84 2. On 
thoM latter Fttkirt^ mo undor BUNYABEE. 

1770.—“ Sinvultf azpodUnto haro boon 
triad bT man jaalous of suporioritj to oharo 
with tno Bramina tho Tonaration of tha 
mnltitada ; thia haa giran riM to a raca of 
monka known in India by tha nama of 
Fakln."— /faymi/ (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774.— “Tha character of a fakir la hold 
in groat aatimation in thia country." — Boole, 
in Markham's TiM, 7A. 

1856.- 

“ Ibara atalka a row of Hindoo daroteoa, 

Badaubad with aahaa, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their haala; their Uaar ayM 
fiaroaly acowl 

Beneath teair painted browa. On thia 
aide atruta 

A Mnaaulman Faketr, who tella hia baada, 

By wa^ of prayer, but ouning all tha 
while 

The heathen."— FAe Bunyaa Tree. 

1878.—“ Lea maina abandonndea aur lea 
ganoux, dana one immobiliti de fakir."— 
Alpk. iktndei, Lt Nabuib^ ch. ▼!. 

FALAUN, s. At. faldn, fuldn^ and 
H. fuldna^ faldna^ *6uch an one,' *a 
certain one ' ; Span, and Port /wiano, 
Heb. Fuluni (Ruth iv. 1) In Elphin* 
stone's Life we see tliat this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected, Sir Barry Close. And ^adu- 
ally, by a process of Hobson-Jobson, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1808.— “The GUnaral (A. WellMlay) ia an 
azoallant man to have a peace to make. . . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
ons ; he aaid be was a very Mneible man." 
— OJp. cif. i. 81. 

1824.—“ This is the old ghaut down which 
we were ao glad to retreat with old Forlom." 
— ii. 184. &e also i. 56, 108, 345, Ac. 

The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
MalayAl. and Tamil paiiawH 'money.' 
from Skt [rt jjo»\ ‘to barter'). 
There is also a Deknaiii form of the 
word, falam. In Telugu it is called 
nUea. The form fanam was probably 
of Arabic orurin, as we ftna it long 
prior to the Portumiese period. The 
fanam was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local valuesi but 
according to the old ICadraa monetary 
SYStam, prevailing till 1818, 4S /oftams 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
\ fanam was therefore worth about 2d. 

I Printtp*t Useful TahU*^ by £. 

I Thomas, p. 18). The weights of a 
larm iiumMr of ancient fanamt given 
by Mr. Thomas in a note to his Paihan 
Kifigs of Delhi show that the average 
weight W'as 6 grs. of mid (p. 170). 
Fnname are still met wiUi on the west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
pile of fanamt was snaken, and then 
^ swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Rs. 5000 worth 
of gold fanamt were sold off at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams : the vZrdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee ; new vinfy, 
or gold, 3^ to a nipee ; in silver, 5 to 
a rupee ; the nlti fanam^ the most 
ancient of the indigenous fanamt^ now 
I of fictitious value ; the tuUdnl fanam 
qf Tippoo in 1790-1^2, of which 3f went 
to a rupee {Malahar^ ii. Qloss. clxxix.).] 

c. 1344.—“ A hundrsd flalm are ocual to 
6 golden diedrs" (in Ceylon).— /&n Bajlnta^ 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348. — “ And these latter (Malabar 
Chriftiaiis) are the Mostere of the public 
•teelyard, from which I derived, as a per- 
quisite of my office as Pope's Le^te, every 
month a hundred gold fa^ and a thousand 
when I left ." — JtAn Mwrignollit in Cathay^ 
843. 

1442. — “In this oountiy they have throe 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third called fanom, i.s equi- 
valent in value to the tenth part o£ the fast 
mentioned coin " (parfOA, vid. pardao). — 
A&rf'omscU, in Isa'm in. (hr XVth ('mt. 

p. 26. 

1496.— “Fifty fuiosans, which are equal 
to 3 crutadoe.'’— /fofstro de 1'. da (Javta^ 
107. 

1505.—“ Quivi snendeno duoatl d auro 
venedani a moiiete di auro et arganto e me- 
talle, chiamauo vna moneta da imento 
faaOM. XX vagliono vn duoato. Tara e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanout."-— Italian version of IjeUrr fnm 
Dorn ifasMsf vf Pofingal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1610.—“ He aleo ooins a silver money 
eallad teiv, and others of gold. 20 of whieii 
go to a pardaa, and are called Cuunh. And 
M thoM small ooliis of silver, there go six- 
teen to a fanom."— rariteNia, Hak. 8oc. 
180. 

[in6.— “They would take our erusadoe 
at 19 Iknnma."— Alboqueiqm'a TVwty with 
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tb« SAnorin, Alauiu JDoeummiM da Torre 
do Tombot p. 378 .] 

1616.— ** Eight 6iie nibiM of the weight 
of one Iknio ... are worth fhaSei 10. — 
BarUea (Liabon ed.). 384. 

1668. — **In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he ia to go with all nia kinafolk and 
frienda, in pomp and featal proceaaion, to 
the Houae of the King . . . and make him 
an offering of 60 of thoae pieces of gold 
which they call FanOea, each of which may 
be worth W reis of our money."— De Banos^ 
Deo. 1. liv. ix. cap. iii. 

1583.— In the English tran.d. of *Caa- 
tafieda ' ia a passage identical with the pre- 
ceding, in which the word ia written 
“ Fnnnon.'’— Fol. 366. 

„ “ In this city of Negapatan afore- 

said are current certain coins called fannh. 
. . . They are of base gold, and are worth 
in our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are eipial 
to a zeecAin of Venetian gold. 
f. 84f>. 

c. 1610. — '* Ils nous donnent tons les jours 
a chacun un Panan, qui e.^t vne pi^e d*or 
monnoye du Roy qui vaut environ quatre 
sols et demy."— /^/roivf de LuvaJ^ i. 250; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 350 ; in i. 365 Pnnnnta]. 


r AH-PjU.lC, s. The uBual applica- 
tion of this name is to the Benutio 
JtabelUf^is, L. (see BRAB, PAUITBAh 
which is no doubt the type oil which 
our ladies' fans have l>een formed. 
But it is also sometimes applied to tl*e 
Talipot (q.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and surely erroneously) applied by 
Sir L. Pelly {J.R.G.S. xxxv. 238) to 
the “ Traveller’s Tree,” i.e, the Mada- 
gascar Rai>enala {Urania apeciom). 

FANQUI^s. Chin./an-i;toet, ‘ foreign 
demon’; sometimes with the affix Ues 
or fsfl, * son ’ ; the popular Chinese 
name for Euro]>eans. T“ During the 
16th and 16th centuries large numbers 
of black slaves of l)utli sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago were purchased by 
the great houses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keepers. They were called ‘devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,’ st) freely used 
by the Chinese for foreigners, may 
have had this origin.”— 7iaM, Things 
Chinese, 535.] 


[c. 1665. — . . if there is not found in 
every thousand oysters the value of 5 fanos 
of iM).arl8— th.'it is to say a half ocvi of our 
money,— it is accepted Jis a proof that the 
fishing will not be good. . . ." — Titvtmier, 
cd. /<«//, ii. 117 rey.] 

1678.— “2. Whosoever shall profane the 
name of God by swearing or cursing, he 
shall pay 4 to the use of the pooro 

for every oath or curse." — Orders agreed 
on by the Governor and Council of Ft. 
Ht. Geo, Oct. 28. lu Notes and JCxts. No. i. 
85. 

1752.— “N.B. 36 Panama to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging to the Comrany receive their 
salaries. But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42."— 7*. Brooks, 

p. 8. 

1784. — This is probably the word which 
occurs in a “Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy when a Prisoner in Bangalore Jail" 
(temp. Hyder ’Ali). 

“Ye Bucks of Seringapatam, 

Ye Captives so ^eerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden sanain 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Betou’Karr, i. 19. 

1785. — “You are de.sired to lay a silver 
faiuun, a place worth three {Xince, n|X)n the 
ground, ^is, which is the smallest of all 
coins, the elephant feels about till he 6nds." 
—Caraceioli's Life of Clive, i. 288. 

1808.— “The pay I have given the boat- 
men is one gold fawam for every day they 
do not w<Mrk, and two gold fanams for every 
day ^ey do."— From Sir A. WdUaley, in 
l/ftefM%nro,i,M2. 


FAJIASH, FEEASH, FBA8H, s. 

Ar. — H. farrudi, [farsJi, ‘to spread (a 
carpet’)]. A menial servant whose 
Dusinesd is to spread carpets, 
tents, Ac.) and, in fact, in a 
louse, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
ployed also in Persia to administer the 
uastinado. The word w'as in more 
common use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the highest 
hereditary officers of Sindhia’s Court 
is called the Farash-khana-wala. 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree {Tarruirix gallica) is a coir, of the 
Ar. //Trds.] 

c. 13(X). — “ Sa gninde richosce apparut en 
un pavoillon qiiu li roys d’Krmenie envoia 
HU roy de France, qui valoit bien cinq cens 
livros ; et li inaiuia li roy de Hcrmenie que 
un.s ferrais au Soudanc doii Coyne li avoit 
donnei. Ferrais est cil qui tiunt les ))a- 
veillons au Soudanc et qui li nettoie .ses 
mesons." — Jrhan, Seigruur dr JoLneiUr, ed. 
Dr. Wailly, p. 78. 

c. 1613.—“ And the gentlemen rode . . . 
upon horses from the king's stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call faraiea, who 
groojn and feed them."— Lendas, II. 
1. 364. 

(Here it seems to be used for Syce (q.v.) 
or groom), 

J1648.— “ Fliuasei." See under BATTA 

0 . 1560.— “Besides, there are employed 
1000 FanAihee, natives of Irin, Tur4ii, and 
! HindosUn."— Aia, i. 47. 
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1648.— ‘'The taaqr for the Tenia."— 

Kali Titut, 86. 

1673.—'* Where lire the or Porter* 

•leo."— fVyrr, 67. 

1764.— (Allowances to the Resident at 
Murshid&bftd). 

• • • « • 

"Public servants as follows:—! KaiW, 
2 J/oomtWs, 4 Ckobdnrs, 2 JnmidarM^ 20 
PeoMS, 10 Mnuiafcker$, 12 Hmrert^ 2 Chwtry 
Bearer$f and such a number of Froits and 
LoMun as he mi^ have occasion for remov- 
ing his tents." — In Lony^ 406. 

[1812. — "Much of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroihee or tent-pitchers, 
called the Ferosh-iftuAre, who mtut neces- 
sarily be very active." — J/ortrr, Jcninvey 
through Ptrtiay 70.] 

1824.— "Call the ferashea . . - and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of their 
feet, till they produce the fifty ducuta.**— 
Eajji Baba (od. 1835), 40. 

[1859.- 

" The Sultan ri-ses and the dark Ferrasb 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest." 

FitzGerald, Omur Khayyam, xlv.j 

FEDEA. FUDDEA, s. A deiio> 
niination of money funnerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coaat ; 
Biahr. p’hadvd (<iu. Ar. jMyn, ransom ? ). 
It constantly occurs in the account 
.statements of tlie 16th century, e.y. of 
Nunez (1554) u.s a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the .silver Uinga, 
[see TANGA] 20 to the Paxdao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith .suggests that 
this may be the Ar. denoiiiinatioii of 
a small coin used in Kgypt, faddci (i.s. 
* silverling ’). It may oe an objection 
tliat the letter :pvdd used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
z. The faddn is the Turki.sh vdru, A 
of a piastre, an infinite^simal value now. 
[Burton (Arabian Nighte, xi. 98) gives 
2000 faddahs as equal about Is. 2(2.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
orimnally given to half-dirhems, coined 
early in the 1 5th century, and these 
would be worth about 5}(2. The fedea of 
1554 would be about 4^. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 

FEBiZEE, H Properly Ar. fa- 
rdisif from fardiz (pi. of fars) ‘the 
divine ordinances.* A name applied 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Benml, kindred to the Wah&bia of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction and 
protest against we corrupt condition 
and pegen practices into which ICahom- 


medanism in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous to the former decay of 
native Christianity in the south (see 
ifAf.ABAR ]UTB8> This reaction was 
begun by Hajji Shariyatullah, a native 
of tlie village of Daulatpur, in the 
district of Farldpftr, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His sem 
Diidu Mlyfiii succeeded him as head »f 
the sect. Since his death, st^iiie 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
IS said to have dimini.shed, but it had 
^ .^iread very largely through Ijowei* 
oen^l. The Fardici wraps bis dhoty 
((pv.) round his loins, without crossing 
it between bis legs, a prartic'c whicli 
he regards as heatheni.sh, as a Beduuiii 
woulo. 

FEBOZESHUHUB, FEBO- 
8HUHB, PHEBUSHAHB, u p. Tlie 

lust of these appears to be the correct 
representation of tbi.s name of tiic 
scene of the hard-fought battle, of 21 .^ 1 - 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temiile, the Editor of 
Fanjah Notes and Queries, ii. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after DhU I’lwra, 
a Sikh saint of the lieginning of tlie 
century, who lies buried at .^lian-k^^- 
Tahsil in Lahore District. 

FETISH, s. A natural objee.t, or 
auiinal, made an object of worshiu. 
From Port, fetigo, feiti^o, or fetisso (old 
S\)aiii. fechizo), apparently from faciitiux^ 
signifying first 'artificial,’ and then 
* unnatural,’ * wrought by charms,’ Ac. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; hut it 
was at an early dat« applied by tlie 
Portuguese to the rnagic^il figures, Ac., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and English. Tlie word has 
of late years acipiired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte. [See Jevons, Inir. 
to the Science of Rel. 166 seqq.'] Ray- 
nouard (Lex. Itonuin.) has fnehnrier^ 
fachiladory for ‘a sorcerer,’ which he 
places under /of, i.s. fatumy and cites 
old Catalan fadadoTy old Span, hada- 
doTy and then Port, feitieeiroy Ac. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two different words, fatum and fadi- 
tiiu. Prof. Max Muller quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has : “incantationes, sacrilegia, auguria, 

' vel maleflca, quae fadurae seu prae- 
Istigia vulgiffiter appellantur.** And 
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Rayi|ouard bimaelf Iiab in a French 
of 1446: *‘]Mir leurs aorceries 
vt/oicfuinsrief.” 

1487.— Mri Ihe (a el Ray de Beni) 
niandou muiton e lantoe ooniielhoa miu 
tornar 4 F4 de Nomo Senbor . . . mandan- 
dolhe muito estranhar euaii idoUitriae e 
feitloariaa, que era •naii terraH os negroe 
tinblu) e u ^.” — Oareitif HetemU^ Ckron. of 
Dimt, JoHo II. ch. Izv. 

e. 1539.— *'E que jb por dune vexes o 
tinbilo tCtado oC arroydo feytiqo, s6 a fim 
<ie elle sayr fora, e o oiatarem na briga . . 

-Aato, cb. xxxiv. 

1552. — “They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiU- 
coea) and divinations."— fhriaaWa, ii. 51. 

1553. — “And as all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei~ 

in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the mure 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feitiM which was used among 
them (in Congo). This feitlqo being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion."— 
/iaiTujt, I. iii. 10. 

1600.— “If they find any Fettiaos in the 
wav as they goe (which are their idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of their fruit."— 
In /'niv/uu, ii. 940, ace also 961. 

1606.— “They all determined to sla^ the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
lie, not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feytiMs), miUcing these for the places by 
whidihe had to pass." — (fouwo, f. 47. 

1613.— “As feitioelna usAo nmyto. de 
rnyxes de crvas plantas e arvores e aniniaes 
pera fsitifOI e tninsflgurafGes. . . 
ffWislb cfs ^redtOf f. 38. 

1673.— “We saw several the Holy Office 
had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards." — 
^Vyrr, 155. 

1690.— “They (the Africans) travel no- 
where without their Fatallh amut them." 
—Ovingtont 67. 

1878.- “The word fetishiiin was never 
used before the year 1760. In th.at year 
appeared an anonvmous book called JJk 
fwte den Ihetix Fitiohefc <m Pandtile de 
t’AncieHne Relimmi de VKmpU airv la Ret. 
tuiuelle de fa Nigriiie." It is known that 
this book was written by . . . the well 
known President de Brosses. . . . Why did 
the Portuguese navigators . . . recognise 
at onoe what they saw among the Negroes 
of the Qold Coast as foitlfM f The answer 
is clear. Because they themselves were 
perfectly familiar with a li^ttoo, an amulet 
or Misman.”— Afiox MlUUr, Uwberi Lectwt^ 
56-67. 

FntEFLT, 8. GhUed in South 
Indian yemaculan hy namea signify- 
ing • Lightning Imect* 


A curious question has been dis- 
cussed among eiitomolc^ts, &c., of late 
years, viz. as . to the truth of the 
ullcj^ rhythmical or synchronous 
dashing of fireflies when visible in 
gr^t numbers. Both the presi-nt 
writers can testify to the fact of a 
distinct effect of this kind. One or 
them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had publislied, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the. 
Clliandor Gh&t, in Nasik District of 
the Bomliuy Presidency, in the end of 
May or beginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preening the rains. There 
was a large amphithc.'itre of forest- 
covered hills, ana every leaf of every 
tree seemed to bear a firefly. They 
flashed and intermitted throughout 
the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and sympathy. It i.s, we suppose, 
possible tliat this may have been a 
deceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon. In 
fact it may be said that tliose suggested 
explanations only assume that the soi- 
ditant observers*^ did not ob.serve what 
they alleged. We quote .several iude- 
l>endent testimonies to the ]>henomenon. 

1579. — “ Among these trees, night by 
night, did show themseliies an infinite 
swnrme of ficrie seeming wormes flying in 
the nine, whose bodie.s (no bigger than an 
onlinario flie) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as cuery twigge on euory tree had 
beene a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene the starry spheare.” — Jhxike'e 
loyopf, by F. Fletcher^ Hak. Soc. 149, 

1675.— “We . . . loft our Burnt Wood 
on ihe Right-hand, but entred another 
mode US letter Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch’d by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amasement . . . 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub- 
jwt both of our Fear and Wonder. . . . 
lliis gave my Thoughts the (llontemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it." — F’ryer, 141-142. 

1682.-“ Fireflies {de war-vliegea) are so 
called by us beoause at eventide, whenever 
they fly they bom so like fire, that from a 
distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light enough to write by. 
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. . . The^r gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees, lliere 
ore various kinds.” — A'ieuhoff, ii. 291. 

1764.- 

** Ere firefliet trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod on rapid Tu'ilight’s 
heel, 

His knell was rung."— (/miwyrr, Bk. I. 

1824.— 

*' Yot mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above, 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring.” 

Ilebn , ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1865.— ** The bushes literally swarm with 
firefliet, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stand.s prominently for- 
ward, os if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark— darker from 
the momentary illumination that preceded. 
I'heso flui>hos Mucccoil one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for aUiut 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place ; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour.”— Clrmimm 
TVoDMof Pos$eMtu)nt in Matuyan JndLa^ 
80 81. 

The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cameron^ b^k wa.s re.'ul at the 
Entom. Soc. of London in May 1865, 
by the Rev. Hamlet Clarke, ti'ho added 
that : 

“Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
could so for corroborate Mr. Cameron as 
to say that he hod himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains where he had on several 
occasions noticed the contemporaneou.s exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneouMy to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Hates had never in his experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion prMuced probably W the 
swarms oi insects flying among folia^ 
and beiim continualljr, but omy 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
—Froe. Enkm, 8oc, if Lcndon,lB6b,m, 
34 - 96 . 


Fifteen years later at the same 
Society : 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) the 
simultaneous flashing of Lueiola italica, 
with intervals of complete dorkneae for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to be seen. ... He did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. Molischlan . . . the noshes ore cer- 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulse to emit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals become assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be the causes . . . the fact itself was 
incontestable.”— ///id. for 1880, Feby. 24, 
p. ii. ; see also p. vii. 

1868.— “At Singapore . . . the little 
luminous beetle commonly known as the 
flrafly (Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up au irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, os though by a common impulse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it wore, and 
the tree is for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and the next u 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
durii^ the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous.”— CofftspiMod, RautbUi of 
a Faluraiutt p. 255. 

1880.— “Harbinoirs or thb Monsoor. 
—One of the surest indications of the ap- 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle "pre- 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, that 
ie, at Kbandaila and Lanoli, where the treee 
are filled with myriads of Aroflita, which 
flash their phosphoric light simultaneously. 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
iromeoiately before the monsoon."— 

Hrrald, (From PUmter if at/, June 17). 

IIBINOHEE, 8. Pen. Farang^ 
Firing; At. A I- Faranj^ Ifranjl^ Firanjl, 
%.e. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asii^ but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
ap^ed (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to tne Inaian-bom Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘European,’ implies something of 
hostility or aisparagement. (See 
SmnenU and Eljphtndoiu below.) In 
South India the Tamil P’orongi, the 
Singhalese Parangif mean only * Fbrtu* 
Buese,* [or natiyas oonyertaa by the 
rortugaese^ or Mahommadani^ any 
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Europl^n (Madrai Ohm, St. 

Tliomas’s Mount is called in Tam. 
Parangi Malai, from the ori^nal 
Portuguese settlement]. Piringi is in 
Tel. ac * cannon/ (C. B. P.), just as in the 
medieval Mahommedan historians we 
find certain inanTOiiels for siem called 
viaghribl or * Westerns.* [And so 
Farhangl or Phiran^ is used for the 
straight cut and thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
wet^n {Sir W. Elliot, Ind. Ayitiq. xv. 
30)]. And it may be added that 
Baber, in describing the battle of 
Panipat (1526) calu his artillery 
Farangiha (sec Autoh. by Leyden and 
Erskine, p. 306, note. See also paper 
by Gen. R. Maclagan, R.E., on early 
Asiatic fire- weapons, in J.A.S. Beng. 
xlv. Pt. i. ])p. 66-67). 

c. 930. — “Tho Afiraajah are of all those 
nations the most wa^ke . . . the bast 
oignnised, tho most submissive to the 
authority of their rulers.” — Maf'vdi, iii. 66. 

c. 1340.—" They call Franchl nil the 
Christians of these parts from Romania 
westward."— Pryofo/ri, in Cathay, &c., 292. 

c. 1350-—" Franks. For so they 

tenn us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank land (non a /'Vanadsod a FranqiiUk).** 
—Marignollx, ibid. 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called "horses of the kingdom 
cvf Fulang,” t.tf. of Farang or Europe. 

1384. — "£ quollo nominare n^Utchi pro- 
ceile da* Franccschi, che tutti ci appelfauo 
Fmnccschi."— AVrjwofc«/dt, Viaggio, p. 23. 

* 1136.—" .\t whi».-h time, talking of Cataio, 
he told me howo the chief of that Princes 
curtc knewe well enough what the Franchi 
were. . . . Thou knowost, said he, how 
noero wee bee unto Capha, and that we 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
further, Wc Cataini have iwoo eyes, and 
VO'" Fkimchi one, whereas yo« (tomeng 
him towards tho Tartares that were w^ hini) 
have noucr a one. . . — Barburo, Hak. 
Hoc. 58. 

e. 1440. — " Hi noe nnuieos appellant, 
aiuntqiie cum cetoroa gentee ooecas vocont, 
se duobis oculis, nos unioo qsio, superiores 
existimantos so esse prudentUL"— Cua/i, in 
Poggixu, da Tor. Foriunat, iv. 

1496.— "And when be heard thu he said 
that such i)oople could be none other than 


nnuiOM, for so they call ns in thoee parte.** originally 
-‘EoUiro de V. da vama, 97. HmvcdL ii 


1660.—" Hahitdo aqui (Ikbria) duaa nafOea 
de GbrietAos . . . e honsdellee a qui ohamlo 
IkuqoM, estes tinn o ooetame e f^ eono 


nos . . . e outroe alo Armenos.** — A, Ten- 
reiro, /tinorario, ch. zv. 

1665. — " Suddenly news came from Tuatta 
that the Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.'*— rdrUA-t-rddiri, in 
El/iot, i. 276. 

c. 1610.— "La renommde des Francois a 
estd telle |)ar leur conquestes en Orient, 

2 ue leur nom y est demeurd pour memoire 
temelle, en ce ou’encore aujounPhuy par 
toute I’Asie et Afrique on appelle du nom 
de Franghi tous ceux qui viennent d’Occi* 
dent." — Mocfjuet, 24. 

[1614.—". . . including ns within the 
word Franqneis."— /'offrr, Letiera, ii. 299.] 
1616.—" . . . alii Ca/rei et Cafaroa eos 
dicunt, alii Francos, quo nomine Oiones 
DMsim Christiani . . . dicuntur." — Jarric, 
Tktaavrva, iii. 217. 

[1623. — "Franchi, or Christians." — P, 
delta Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 251.] 

1632. — ". . . he shew’d two Passes from 
the Portugals which they call by the name 
of Fringes. ir. JtruloH, in Hakluyt, v. 32. 

1648. — " Mais on ce repas-lh tout fut bicn 
accommod^, et il y a apparence qu’un ciii- 
sinier Frangui s*en estoitmtfl^."— Taemtirr, 
F. dea Indea, iii. ch. 22 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 335]. 

1653. — " Frank signi6e cn Turq vn 
£uroppcen, ou plustost vn Chrestien ayaiit 
des cheiieux et vn chapeau comma los 
Francois, Anglois. . . /’—Be la Boullayt-h- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660.— "The same Fathers say that this 
King (Jehan-Guiro), to b^n in go^ earnest 
to countenance the Christian Religion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into tho habit 
of the Fnmqui, and that after he had . . . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Omrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it wa.s a very dai>gerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to change bio 
mind, and turned all to raillery, "—/iemirr, 
E.T. 92 ; [ed. Constab/r, 287 ; also see p. 8]. 

1673. —"The .\rtillery iuwhich tho Fringis 
are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not almve 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month."— />yrr, 195. 

1682. — “ . . . whether I had been in 
Turky and Arabia (os he was informed) 
and could speak those langiiagcs . . . with 
which they were plo;tsed, and admired to 
hear from a Frs^e (as they call us)."— 
Htdgea, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 44]. 

1712. — Wkeh, Serdaar Fnil- 

friaail, or Captain of the Europeans in the 
Emperor’s service. . . /’—Vatentijn, iv. 
(Suratte) 295. 

1755.— "By Feriiu^ I mean all the black 
mnatea (see M (TSTEra) Portuguese Christiana 
residing in the settlement aa a people distinct 
from »e natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal; and as a people who aprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulman. *'— 
Hmtedl, in Lang, 59. 

1774.— "He said it was tnie, but every- 
body was afraid of the FlriagiM.**— 
in Marthaaa’a Tibet, 176, 
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1782.— Ainsi un Karop4en eat t*iut e« 
que las Indienn connoiaaant de ulua inepria- 
able : ila lo nomment Panngul, nom qu’ila 
donnerent aux Portugaia, loraque ceux-ci 
abord^rent dana leur {mya. et c'ost un terma 
qui mari^ue la aouverain m^pria (pt'ila ont 
pour toutea laa natiuna de rRuroiie." — 
SbnaareU, i. 102. 

1791. — ". . . il demande Ik hi (.maaer (la 
nuit) dana un daa logamana da ta |iagoda ; 
maia on lui refuan d'y couchcr, k uaiiao qu’il 
iunt franni.’’— /I. a« St, Pierret Chatoniirt 
yadi>aMr/5l. 

1794. — "Feringaa. The name pven by 
the natives of the Decan to Eunqieana in 
ganeml, but generally underattNKi by the 
English to l>e confined to the Portuguese.*' 
— Mottra yarnttitVf 504. 

[18*20.— ‘‘ In the armthem quarter (of 
HMkergunjo) there still exist .several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . They are a meagre, 
puny, imltecilo race, blacker than the natives, 
who hold them in the utmost contempt, 
and do*signato them by the appellation of 
Cattfa Faranghiaa, or black EunqHjana.** - 
HamiUuH, Jjff T. of Hi tidfuttaa^ i. litt ; for 
an account of the Keringhi.>< of Sibpiir, -see 
/f^eeyidfff, HdlurffuHj, IIO.J 

1824. —"‘Now Hajji,’ said the amluM- 

aodor. . . . "Ilic Fninka are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast .a.s 1 hc.ar of 
one hog, aii'ither t>egins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them .’** — Httjfi ed. 

1835, p. 432. 

1825. — '* Kun>}>enn.’*, tcni, are very little 
known here, and 1 heard the children 
continually calling out to u.s, ns we powed 
through the villages, ‘ Feiingbae, Ferin- 
gheal " IHUr, ii. 43. 

18*28. — *‘ Mr. Kljihinstone adds in a n«ito 
that in India it is a |i>.dtivv affnint b* call 
an Englishman a Faringhea."— Ai/e of K. 
ii. 207. 

c. 1881.- 

" l*here goes my lord the Faringbaa, who 
talks M(j civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if I 
don't iiuite understand — 

He begins by calling me ^k»hib, and ends 
by calling me fool. . . 

Sir A. V, Lyali, The Old Vindat^. 

Tlie Til»etaii8 are said tii have cor- 
rupted Firinghee into Pelong (or 
Fhilin). But Jae.schke diapute-s thi.8 
origin of Pelong, 

miCAXJN, M. Pers. farmtlfif *aii 
ruder, ]Niteiit, or piuwiiort^* der. fnnii 
farmndan *to order.* Sir T. Roe InsIow 
ciills it Arnya^ afl if suggestive of the 
Italian n»r * signature.’ 

[1681.—". . . wrote him a latter eollad 
Finaae. . . dumaAola, Bk. vfii. cb. 99. 

[1602.— "Th^ aoid that ha hod a Flnaao 
(if tba Orand Tnrk to go (nrariaod to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). . . Obuto, Dae. 
viiiTch. 15.] ' ^ ' 

1606.— "Wa mode our journey having a 
Finnan {FimAo) of safe conduct from tba 
same Soltan of Shiraz.”— CfcMiwn, f. 1406. 


[1614. —"But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Finni, fur what they aay or promiae.” 
— Foster ^ jMUrs^ ii. 28.] 


1616.— "Then 1 moued him for his favour 
for an Kaglish Factory to be resident in the 
Towns, which hee willingly granted, and 
mve present order to the Biixy to draw a 
Finna ... for their rc.sidence. '*— .S#V 


Httr^ in l*»rrhas^ 
also see i. 47]. 


i. 541 ; [Hak. Sue. i 
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1648. — "The 21st April the sent me 
0 Firman or Ijettemf crodeutials to all his 
lords and {lovomon.”—T. Vhh Bi-wckt, 
32. 


1673.- "Our tJwigo by the Pharmaund 

(or charter'!) grantc'd succ cs-ivuly finui their 
Km}K‘nir', is kind enough, but thu lietter 
liecuu.so Kiir Naval Ptiwer curbs tliom.'* — 
Fryer, 115. 

1683.-- "They (ih< Kngli.sli) complain, and 
not without a L'au.sc ; they having a Phir- 
maund, and Hodgeu Sophue <'aiin'.s Prr- 
thi^reoii, in their hands, whicfi cleared 
them iherr of ; and to pay ihistomo now t hey 
will not coiiHent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. VVheref*>ro their desiro i.s 
that for 3,000 run. I*imish (;« they |>aid 
formerly at 1 1 ugly) and 2,000 r. more yearly 
on acwMint of Jidg*o^ which they nre willing 
U> (siy, they may on that condition have a 
grant to lie I 'ustomo Free. *’ ■ • Falmh's iMlrr 
to Vizier (MS.), in IHory, July 18; 

[Hak. S«)C. i. 1011. 

1880.—". . . hy her came Bengal Poons 
who brought in .sovcml letters and a flrmaun 
from the new Naliob of liengal." — H'Arr/er, 
i. 213. 

I-. 1690. T-" Now we may see the M*igurs 
Stilu in his Phirmaimd to be sent to Surat, 
;i5 it stands translated hy the CkmiiNmy's 
Interpreter.” — A, Httmillon, i. 227 ; [od. 
1744, i. 2:X)]. 


FISCAL, 8. T)uU‘h Fiscaal ; noed 
in Ceylon for ‘Slieritf’; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the i.slaiid. fit was also 
u.sed in tlie Dutcli .settleineiits in 
Bengal (see f|iiotation from Hedgety 
l)elow). " In Mahihur the Fi.sual was a 
Dutch Sulufrintendent of Police, J usticc 
of the Pence and Attoniey Qenerul in 
criniinnl citoes. The office and title 
of Fiscal was rebiined in British (’ochiii 
till 1860, when tlie di«igiiation wils 
changed into Tahsildar and Suh- 
Magistrate.” — (Logan^ Malabar^ iii. 
Gloee, av.)] 

[1684.—" . . the lato Dutob FlMall’s 
Bodgero. . .”-8— quotation from MedgUy 

OBderDSFlLIBBAlte.) : 
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FLbBIOAN, FLOBIKIN, s. A 

name applied in India to U o sp^ies 
i)f small bustard, the *Be^l Florican* 
(SyyheotideM bengaUtms^ Qinelin), and 
the Lesser Florican {S. aurxiii^ Latham), 
the likK of Hind., a word which is not 
in the dictionaries. [In the N.W.P. 
t he com moil name for Uie Bengal Flori- 
can is cfuirtiSy P. cJuirz. The name Cur- 
moor in Bombay (see (flotation from 
Forhea IkjIow) seems to be. kJiar-mor^ the 
* grass peacock.* Another Mahr. name, 
tanamorn^ has the same meaning.] The 
«jrimn of the word Floricaii is exceed - 
in^y obscure ; see Jerdoii below. It 
l(X>ks like Dutch. [The N.E.D. suggests 
a connection witli FUinderkvif a native 
of Flanders.] Littre has: “Floricui 
. . . Noiri a ijeylon d’uu grand dchas- 
sier cjue I’on nri^ume etro un grue.” 
This IS probably mere misapprehension 
in his authority. 

1780. -‘“The floriken, a must delictous 
lard of the buzzard {tic I) kind.” — Afuurtt'it 
yurratiot^ 199. 

1786.- 

** A floriken at eve wo .saw 
And kill’d in yonder clen, 

When lo 1 it came bj table raw. 

And ruuzed {sir) the rage of Ben:” 

In tSetoH-Karr, i. 98. 

1807.— “The floriken ia a Riwcies of the 
buatord. . . . Tho cock is n noble bird, but 
its flight in very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... he will run 
< »tf at such a rate os will baffle most ^mniels. 
. . . There arc several kinds of tho floriken 
. . . the UuiUinl J/jtril fn is much sm.aller. . . . 
Both kinds . . . delight in grassy plains, 
keeping clear of heavy cover." — HV/ImiwsoM, 
OrieiUtif Field S}HirUt, 104. 

181.1. ■ “ llie florican or cuir. oor {Oti* 
hoabtirtt, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in doliency of flavour ." — FvrheSy Or. 
Mem, ii. ‘215 ; [‘Jnd ed. i. 601]. 

1824. — “. . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikons, which he had shot the previou-s 
day. 1 had never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
tho bustard sfiecies.” — Ileber^ i. 268. 

1862.—“ I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word *Floiikin,' 
but was once informed that the Littje Bustard 
in Europe wn.<i sometimes called Flandrrkin. 
Uitbam gives the word * Flerrher ’ as an 
English name, and this, apparently, has the 
same origin as Floritin.^ — Jerdon't Jlirdt. 
2ad ad. ii. 626. (We doubt if Jerdon has 
here understood Latham correctly. What 
writes is, in describing the PasaaroM 
Budard, which, be says, is the sise of the 
LittU BnakiM: “Inhamts India. Called 
PlMMinge Plover. ... I find that it is 
known m India by the name of Ooradj by 
eoBMol theBngUuoaUedlTwetsr.*' (Aygrt. 


to Oen. HjfMptU Birds, 1787, 229.) Hem 
we undentand “the E^lish"* to be the 
English in India, and Flerther to be a 
clerical error for some form of **Jloriken.** 
[Flareker is not in A\B.D.] 

187«6:— “In the rains it is always mattir 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall ehoot the 
fi.-st purple-crested floricaa.” — Wyilie^a 

EjUi.n,s, 3 ^. 

FLO W BBED-SIL VBB. A term 

applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used in the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma, 
called bv the Burmese yoioet-ni or- 
‘ Red -leaf.’ The English tenri is 
taken from the api)carance of stars and 
radiating line.s, which foriibs un Uie 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucilde. The Ava stand- 
ard is, or was, of ahout 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, 1)e8ide8 
cornier, a small proportion of lead, 
which is necessary, acconling to the 
Burmese, for the prfHiiictiou of the 
flowers or stars (sec Yvlr^ Mission to 
Ava, 259 seq.). 

1 1744. — “ ITieir w.ay to uiako flower’d 
ver is, when tho Silver and Copper are 
mix’d and molted together, iind while the 
Metal ia liquicl, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of wh.at Figure and Magnitude they 
please, and >>efore the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wc^en 
K|»e, which make.s the Face, or Part blown 
upon, appear with the Figures of Flowem 
or Stars, but I never saw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures appear, and if there is 
too groat a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
.'ippear.” — -4. JlarniltuHj ed. 1744, ii. 41.] 

FLY, s. The slopin[^% or roof part 
i>f the canvas of a tent, is so callea in 
India ; hut we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. [The 
N.K.D. gives the primary idea os 
“ .something attached by the edge,” as 
a strip on a garment to cover the 
luitton-holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two flies, for better 
protection from sun and rain. The 
verticiil canvas wall.s are called Kandl 
(see CANAUT). [Another sense of the 
word is “a quick -travelling carriage” 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 

[1784.— “Wo all followed in flj-palaa- 
ouins .” — Sir J. Bay, in Forhss, Or, Msm, 

S. 88.] 

1810.— “The main part of the cneiwtioa 
of pitohina the tent, oonsisUiw tf nfte ^ 

fl ips, maybe performed, and sheltaratfcijed. 
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without tho wulla, he., being preoent.'’— 

WiUiammm, V. if. U. 452. 

1815.- 

** The oevalcede drew up in line, 

PItoh’d the marquee, and went to dine. 

The bearen and the aerrantii lie 

Under the shelter of the flj." 

The Grand Matter^ or Adveniuret 
o/qui Hi, p. 152. 

1886. — “After I had changed my ridings 
habit for my one other gown, I oame out to 
join the general under the tent-fly. . . 

BaaU and Snddla, by Jfr«. Custer, p. 42 
(American work). 

FLYING-FOX, a. Popular name 
of the great (Pte^us Edtoardti, 
Geoff). In the daytime these bats 
rooet in larm colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
Innnches of some great ficus. Jerdon 
says of these bats : “ If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sea, they 
»y cautiously down and touch the 
water, but 1 could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in ” {Mammals of India, 
p. 18). The truth is, as Sir George 
Vule has told us from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then imbibes the moisture fram its 
own wet fur. Proliably this is the 
first record of a curious fact iii natural 
history. “I have l)eeii positively jis- 
Bured by natives that on the Odeypore 
lake in Rajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these l>ats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy fly- 
fishing for crocodile with such a fly ! ” 
(Communication from M.-Gm. R. H. 
KeaHnge.) [On the other hand Mr. 
Blanford says : “ I have often oliserved 
this habit : the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and the 
water is just touched, 1 believe, by the 
tongue or lower jaw. I have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickcll and 
M*Master. The former says that 
flying-foxes in confinement drink at 
aU hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter nas noticed many other 
bats drink in the evening as well as | 
the flying-foxes.” (Mammalia of India, 

268).I 

1298.—“ ... all oTer India the birds and 
beasts are entirely different from ours, all 
bat . . . the Quail. . . . For example, they 
hare bate— I mean thoee birds that fly by j 
night and bare no feathere of any kind ; 
well, their birds of this kind are ae big as a 
goshawk 1 ifareo Polo, Bk. fU. oh. 17. j 


c. 1328;— “There be also bats really and 
truly aa big as kites. These birds fly no- 
I whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 

I Wonderful ! By day they hang themaelres 
I up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
I downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree." — Friar 
Jordanui, p. 19. 

1555.—“ On the road wo occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached tho skies, and on 
which one saw manrellous bats, whoso wings 
stretched some 14 palms. But these hats 
wore not seen on every tree.”— A’ rft 'Ali, 91. 

fc. 1590.— Writiiwof the Sarkkr of K&bul, 
*Adu 1 Fafl says.: “There is an animal called 
a flying-fox, which flies upward about the 
space m a ^erd." This is copied from Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the flying 
squirrel.— if (n, ed. JarreU, ii. 408. 

[1823. — “ I saw Batts as big as Crows.” — 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. K^.] 

1813.— “The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frequently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing und from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxea." 

Or. Mem. iii. 246 ; [2nd ed. ii. 269]. 

[1869.— “They (in Bntchian)aro almost the 
only people in the Archipelago who eat tho 

; :reat fruit-eating bats called by us ‘flyi^ 
oxea ' . . . they are gcnerully cooked with 
abundance of spices and condiments, and 
are really very good eating, something like 
hare.*’— Malaif Anhip., cd. 1890, 
p. 256.] 

1882. — . . it is a common Miof in 
acme places that emigrant cof>lies hung with 
heads downward, like flying-foxoa, or aro 
ground in mills for oil.”- -/*<cmerr Mail, 
Dec. 13, p. 579. 

P0GA88, s. A worrl of Port, origin 
used in S. India ; foya^a, from logo, 
‘fire,* a cake linked in eiiibers. It Ls 
composed of minced radLsli with chil- 
lies, &c., used as a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

155-1. — “ . . . focirnu.s iter per amocnas ct 
non infnigifora.H Bulgaroruin convallcs : quo 
fere tempore pani usn sumus sulicincricio, 
fillgECiM vocant.”--Bus6rryua Jipitt. \. p. 42. 

FOLIUM INDIOUM. (See MALA 
BATHBUM.) The article upiienrs iiiider 
this name in Milhiirn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

FOOL'S BACK, s. (For Rack see 
ASBACK.) Fool Rack is originally, as 
will be seen from Garcia an<l Acosta, 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the ‘ flower ’ (p’kfl/, 
in H. ana Mahr.) of the spirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning ^caused the 
English corruption of this name to be 
apj^ied to a peculiarly abominable and 
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penlieioiis spirit, in which, according 
to the statement of various old writers, 
the stinmng sea-blubber was mixe^ or 
even a mstillation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

1563.—-*'. . . this fura they diftil like 
brandy (o^^Ma ardeaU ) : and the reeult is a 
Ik^uor like brandy ; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as in the cose of brandy ; and 
this flne spirit they call fhla, which means 

* flower ' ; and the other quality that remains 

they call oiraoa, mixi^ with it s small 
^umtity of the first kind. . . — Ooma, 

1578. — “ ... la qual {ntra) en vosos 
despues distilnn, para hazer agua ardiente, 
de m qual uns, a que ellos llaman Fula, 
quequieretlear * flor/ es nuts fina ... y la 
segunda, aue Hainan Orrsea, no tanto.” — 
Nicosia, p. lOl. 

1688.—“ This Sura being [beeiiw] distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipe [see KIrA]i and is 
as excellent a^fua vUa^ os any is made in 
J>oH of their bmt renish [rennish] wine, but 
this is of the finest kinds of distillation."— 
Liiuekotea, 101 ; [Hak. Soc. u. 49]. 

1631.— “Durabos . . . Apparet te etiam 
a vino adusto, nec Arac Chinensi, abhorrere f 
ItoimuB. Usum commendo, abusum | 
abominor ... at cane pejus et angue 
vitandum est c^uod Chinenses avarissimi 
simul et astutissimi bipedum, mixtis Holo- 
thuriis in mari fluctuantibus, parant ... 
eaque tam exurentis sunt caloris ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent. . . — Joe. 

BotUiif Hint. Nat. et Med. Ind.^ Dial. iii. 

1673.— “ Among the worst of these (causes 
of disease) Fool Rack ^randy made of 
BbMterf or CarvU^ by the Portugala^ because 
it swims always in a Blubber, as if nothing 
else were in it ; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles ; the latter, because sailing on 
the Waves it bears up like a Pwluaueee 
Cnrvif (see CARAVEL) : It is, being taken, 
a Oelly, and distilled causes those that take 
it to be Foolf. . . ."— AVyer, 68-69. 

[1753. — “ . . . that fiery, single and 
simple distilled spirit, call^ Fool, with 
which our seamen were too frequently 
intoxicated." — / ims, 457. 

[1868.— “The first spirit that passes over 
is called 'phdl.'" — B. M. Puirell^ Handbook^ 
ASron. Prod, qf PunjaJbt 311.] 

FOOZILOW, TO, V. The impera- 
tive s’kusLfo of the H. verb jfhuudnAy 

* to flatter or cuole,’ used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BTJHHOW, 
PUCKABOW. LUOOWX as a verlial in- 
finitive. 

FO^LAl^s. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portugese. 
Th^ are lands reclaimed from the sea. 
by the construction of the VoUara 


(q.v.) at Broedh-Otndy, and other em- 
bankments, on which account they are 
a^ known as * Salt BatW [see RATT aT 
^.e. rice) -grounds.’ The Court of 
Directors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to l)e 
leased rent-free to the reclaimers for 
a number of years, after which a small 
^uit-rent was to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments^ the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, for many years gave rise 
I to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
I right, the right of Government to re- 
I sume, and other like subjects. The 
i lands were known by the title FoilA 
I from the peculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps he Forot^ from /oro, *a quit- 
rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1861 
arranged for the termination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis- 
I puted rights of Government, except in 
I regard to lands taken up for public 
purposes, and by the constitution of a 
I Foras Land Commission to settle the 


whole matter. This work was com- 
pleted by October 1853. The roads 
from the Fort crossing the “ Flats,” or 
Foras lAwilaj between Malabar Hill 
and Parell were generally known as 
” the Foras Roa£ *' : but this name 
seems to have passra away, and the 
Municipal Commissioners have super- 
seded tnat general title by such names 
as Clerk R^d, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘ Comattee-poora 
Forsst Road,’ perhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise. 

ForasdAn are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bombay Seleetuma, No. III., New 
Series, 1854. Tlie following quaint 
quotation is from a petition of Foras- 
dars of Mahim ana other placM re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission : 


1852.—“ . . . that the case with raspeetto 
the old and new salt batty grounds, My 
it please your Honble. Board to ooowto 
deeply, is totally different, because inJIjJ 
original state the grounds were not of w 
nature of o^er sweet waste ground s on ty 
idand, lot out as foaraa, nor these giTOds 
were of that state as one could saddle hto - 
sdf at the first undertaking theryf with 
tasaaa or grants even for tyt 
as the fteaa b under the denominatloii or 
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fonfl ia Mune other denominatioa to it, bo- 
oiHiM the depth of these grounds at the time 
whed sea-water was running over them was 
so much that they were a perfeot sea-hay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
Phrell."— In iSeUcivnut^ as above, p. 29. 

rOUJDAB, PHOUSDAB. &c., s. 
Properly a military commander (P. 
fetijL ‘a military force,’ fauj-ddr^ ‘one 
holaing such a force at his disposal ’X 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. Abo used in 
Ben^pl, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain, a Faujdur 
b in charm of several jMrgunnahs 
under the ^pdh-tdldr^ or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Subali {Gladwin*M 
Afften, i. 294 ; [Jarreti, ii. 40]). 

1683.— “The Fousdar received another 
Fsrwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Deoca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any Intn-lopfr*/'— 
Uetty^if JHarify Nov. 8 ; [Hak. 3oo. i. 136^ 

[1687.— “ MulUck Burooordar Fhooadar- 
dar of Hughly."— /(rid. ii. Ixv.] 

1690.—“. . . If any Thefts or Robberies 
are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is obliged to answer for 
them. . . .’^—Ovinffiony 2S2. 

1702.—“. . . Perwannos directed to all 
F9fijdMn."^1VAee/ar, i. 405. 

fi 727.-“Foasdaar.” See under HOO- 

1764.— “The Phouadar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.”^(^iNi^ i. 872. 

1757.-“ Phouadar ”-/iw, 157. 

1783.— “A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the office of phouadar of 
Hoogly to a person called Kh&n Jehhn 
Kh&n, on a corrupt ^reement.”— lltA Re- 
imi <m Affairt of iTidia, in Burkty vi. 545. 

1786. — “ . . . the said phouadar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
tings, to pay him annually M,(X)0 rupees a 
year.”— rirricfeiopjC. Ma$ting$y in /bid. vii. 76. 

1809.—“ The Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau."— Id. ValentMf i. 409. 

1810.- 

“ For ease the harass’d FouJdar prays 
When crowded Courts ana sultry oays 
Exhale the noxioua fume, 

While poring o’er the cauae he hears 
The lengthened lie, and doubte and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

Linetbjf Wamn 


quarters at first assigned to us.” — /Mer, i. 
Z82. The form is here plainly a misreading '; 
for the Bishop on next page gives FoitSdur. 

FOUJDABBT, PH0U8DABBY, 

s. P.faujddriy a dbtrict under a favj- 
ddr (ate FOUJDAB) ; the office and 
jurisaiction of a faujddr; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,* 
‘criminal ’ as oppo^ to * civil ’ justice. 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bomliay, up to 1863, was termed the 
Foqjdaiy Adawlut, corresponding to 
the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802. — “ 'The Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George has deemed it to bo proper at 
this time to establish a Court of rosdarry 
Adaulut.” — Prorl. in Logaiiy Malabar y ii. 
350;iii. 351.] 

FOWBA, 8. In Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe ; the tool gener- 
ally employed in digging in most part.s 
of India. Properly speaking(H.)pm/orf?. 
(See MAMOOTT.) 

fl679.— (Speaking of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraea or spades heave 
it up to a heap.” — S. Mastery in Kistna Matt. 
147. 

[1848.— “On one side Bedullah and one 
of the gmmeuttors were toiling away with 
fownhs, a kind of simdo-pickaxe, making 
water-courses.”— J/rr. Maelenzify Lift I'a the 

MiaswUy i. 373.] 

1880.— “It so fell out the other day in 
Cawnpore, that, when a pultrari endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from, a pond, 
theyanocked him down with the handle 
of a pbaOTU and cut off his head with tho 
blade, which wont an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet." — Maily March 4. 

FOX. FLYING. (See FLYWO FOX.) 

FBAZA^ FABABOLA, FBA- 
ZIL, FBAIL, s. Ar. fdraala^ a weiglit 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas. As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
SO to 30 lbs., and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
inaund and the Bahftr ; the fdnala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
iiiaundsi the whdr equal to 10, 16, or 
80 fdraalat. See Barboaa (Hak. Soc.) 
884 ; Millmm, i. 83, 87, &c. ; iViri«p*« 
Umful FoMm, by Thonum, pp. 118, 119. 



1610.— “lliey deal by liaraaola, which 
wrigha about twenty-five of mir 
U^”-Kera«ia, p. 170. On thle Dr. 
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BidftJ DotM: ^'Fwraaola ia the plural of j 
fibrmta . . . atill in ordinary uaa among the 
Arabs of the Rad Sea and Pomian Oulf ; but 

I am unable to Torif^r (its) origin." Ia the 
word, which ia aometimaa called fraU^ the 
aama aa a /rat/, or baalcet, of figa? And 
again, ia it poaaibla thatySb-al/a ia the'aarae 
word aa 'pared* through Latin jMirf/cW/u f 
Wa aaa that tbu is Sir R. Burton's opinion 
(CbaiAma, iv. 390 ; ri4m6. NiffhU, vi. 312] ). 
[The N.E.D. aaya : *‘0. Y.fruyet of unknown 
origin."] 

[1616. — '* Fnruola." See under EAGLE* 

WbOD.] 

1664.-^“The Aoar (see BAHAB) of cloves I 
in Ormuz contains 20 faxm^la, and besidea 
these 20 ffara^olaa it contains 3 maunds 
(Mdot) more, which Ls called pieotlcui (see 

nCOTA)."- A. NuneZf p. 5. 

[1611.—** The weight of Mocha 25 tbe. 

II oa. every frasttla, and 15 frasulaa makes 
a bahar."— Letters, i. 123.] 

1793.-**Coirea per Frill . . . Ra. 17.”- 
Bombajf Courier f July 20. 

FBEOUEZIA, s. This Portumiese 
word for ‘ a parish ’ appears to nave 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1760. — ** The island . . . atill continues 
divid^ into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or nragnasUs, aa they call them ; which are 
Bombay t Makim, and Sa2vafam.*'~Groar, i. 

46. 

FULEETA, H. Properly P. paUta 
or fatlloy *a slow-match,’ as of a match- 
loci^ but its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cotton slow-- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tube. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Kamaaammy (q-v.). 

rULEETA-PUP, 5. This, in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of 'frUier-puff* ! 

PUBLOUOH, 8. This word for a 
soldier’s leave has acquired a neculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have been first made the 
siioject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof^ 

* leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who bad been engaged in 
tbe wars of tbe Netberlanda It is 
used by Ben Jonaon, wbo liad himself 
served in those wars ; 


1625.- 

** Pennytoy, Jun. Where is the deed f bant 
thou it with thee I 

Bictlock. No. 

It ia a thing of greater conso^uence 
Than to bo borne about in a black box 
Like a Low -Country vorloffe, or Welsh 

brief.” 

The Staple of Ntxos^ Act v. bo..!. 

PUBNAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a ramoiis Mahratta 
Minister {Narui Fnmaveete) is really 
the Persian fard-navls^ * statement 
writer,’ or secretary. 

[1824. — **The head civil Officer is the 
Furnavose (a terra almost synonyn)ouB with 
that of minister of finance) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
revenue.” — Malcolm^ Cmtral India, 2nd ed. 
i. 531.] 

FUSLT, adj. Ar. — P. fa^ll, relat- 
ing to the fatly season or cn>p. 
This name is applied to certain solar 
eras established for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahommedan rule in India, to meet 
the inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of corre^nd- 
ence with the natural seasons, ^ree 
at least of these eras were established 
hv Akhar, applying to different parts 
o^ his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 963=a.d. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. [See Afn^ ed. 
Jarretty ii. 30.] The Fatli year of the 
Deccan again was introduce by Shah 
Jehan when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahratta county in 1636 ; and 
as it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of these fatll years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. 
the Fatll of Upper India, under which 
the Fatll year 1286 b^n 2nd April 
1878 ; and that of Madras, under which 
Fatll year 1286 began Ist July 1877. 

PUTWA, 8. Ar. falwd. The de- 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on aiw point of 
Moslem law or morals. But techni- 
cally and specifically, the deUverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him. Such a dehver- 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 
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in writing, by such an officer, who 
was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge’s de- 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, CAZEE and LAW OmCER.) 

1796. — “ Id all instances wherein the 
Fntwali of the Law-ofloers of the Nisamut- 
Adofidat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to the Court to bo just 
and equitable. . . "—Htgn. VI. of 1796, S ii. 

1886. — **And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishaole by 
this Act require any Futwa from any l^w- 
Offlcer. . . ." — Act JTJTA. <2^1836, regarding 
Tknggfty § ui. 


Gallop inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.). [Prof. Childers 
(6 ler. jVofef dr Queriaiy in. 155) writes : 
** In Sinhalese it is GdUay the etymology 
of which is unknown ; but iii any case 
it can have nothine to do with ’ rock,’ 
the Sinhale.se for which is 9a2a with a 
short a and a single f.”l Tennent has 
been entirely misled by Reinaud in 
supposing that Galle could lie the 
Kaui of old Arab voyages to Chinn, 
a port which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas. (See GAULY.) 

1618. — ** Ha triad to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 3 days, 
but he could not make it liocause the wmd 
was contrary, so he tacked about fur 4 days 
till he made the port of Oalle, which is in 
the south part of the island, and entered it 
with his whole squadron ; and then our 
people went ashore killing cows and plunder- 
ing whatever they could find." — Correa, 
ii. 640. 


o 


OALEE, 8. H. abuse ; bad 
language. 

[ml3. — ** . . . the grossest galM, or 
amise, resounded throu^out the camp." — 
Broughton, LetUnfrom a Mohr. Chmii., ed. 
1892, p. ate. 


[1877.— “You provoke mo to give you 
gui (abuse), an<l then you cry out like a 
neglected wife.” — AHardyce, The. City of 
Sanahxne, ii. 2.] 


OALLEEOE, s. Domestic Hindu- 
stani gdlU, *a pair of braces,' from the 
old-fashioned gallows, now olisolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] where the form is gallowses. 


OALLE, POINT DE, n.p. A 
rocky cape, covering a small harlmur 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
coaiing-place of inaib-stearners. The 
Portuguese gave the town for crest a 
cock {Gallo), a legitimate pun. The 
serious derivations of the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
GtUla, *a Rock,' which is proliable. 
But Chitty says it means *a Pound,' 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars {%.e. Tamil people) from 
*' . . . this part of the country having 
lieen anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of his cattle ” (Ceylon 
GauUeer^ 1832, n. 92). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 


16.63. — “In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives siiy, loft a language 
which they call Chingdlfa, and the people 
themselves Chin^Has, mrticularly those 
who dwell from Fonta as OAlle onwards, 
facing the south and oast. Kur luljoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabar^ (see DONDEBA HEAD), of which 
a laige part still stands ; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Oalle, the rest of the 
people, who dwelt from the middle of the 
Island upwards, called the inhabitants of 
this part UhingtUla, and their language the 
same, as if they would say Inngiuige or 
people of the C'Atiu of ddl/f." — Barros, III. 
li. cap. 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

[1554. — “ He went to the port of Oabali- 
quama, which our people now call Porto de 
OSd%."—Vastanheda, ii. ch. 23.] 

c. 1668.— “11 piotta n'ingannu }>cr ciochh 
il Capo dl Qallt dell’ Isola di Seiinn butta 
assai in mare. ” — Cesare de' Federici, in 
Ramvsiu, iii. 396v. 

1586.—“ Dopo haver nauigato tre giomi 
sensa vedor terra, al primo di Maggio f ummu 
in visto di Ponta di Gallo, lafiualo h assai 
pericoloea da costeggiare.’' — (J. Btilbi, f. 19. 

1661. — “Die Stadt Panto-Gale ist im 
Jahr 1640 verroittelst Cottes gnadigem 
Seegen durch die Tapforkeit des Oimman- 
danten Jacob Koster den Neiderliinden eu 
teil geworden." — W. Sekuhe, 190. 

1691.— “We paased by Cape (kmom, 
and came to Pontogale.”— Valrntijn, ii. 640. 

OALLEOALLE, a A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spearX Hind. 

1621.— “Also the justis, Tawmon Done, 
sent ns word to geve ouer makiM fABdpHe 
in onr bowse we hired of Cmina (Rp^* 
because the white lyme did trowble the 
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plATtr Ir linginff imtn, next neighbour. . . 
-Cocti*9 Diary, ii. IW. 

GALLEVAT. s. The name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-boat with 
oars, of small OTaugnt of water, which 
continued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
of the 18th century. The work quoted 
below under 1717 explains the gaUey- 
xcaUa to be *Marge b<Mt8 like Qraves- 
«iid Tilt-boats ; they carry about 6 
Carvel -Guns and 80 men at small arm^ 
mid Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Maii-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
m« principally used for landiim Troops 
for a Descent. . . .” (ji. 22). The word 
is highly interesting from its genea- 
logicm tree ; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of the Qailey (galley, galiot^ galleon, 
galeass, galleida, galeoncino, &c.X and 
it is almost certainly the immediate 
mrent of the hardly leas historical 
JoUy-^t, which plays so important a 
iMrt in British naval annals. [Prof. 
Skeat takeB joll^boat to l)e an English 
adaptation of Danish jolU, * a yawl ’ ; 
Mr. Foster remarks that joUyvait as 
an English word, is at least as old 
ns 14Sii-97 (OppenJuim, Naval Ac- 
counU and InvenUniu, Nary Ree. Soe, 
viii. 193) (Letteri, iii. 296).] If this be 
true, which we can liardiy doubt, we 
shall have three of the laiats of the 
British man-of-war ow'iiis their names 
{guod minime reria /) to Indian originals, 
VIZ. the CvJUer, the Dingy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catnr, dingy and galle- 
Tat. This last derivation we take 
from Sir J. Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer 
(xiii. 41 7X a work that one can hardly 
mention without admiration. This 
writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galbai, is now generally 
used by the natives in Boniliay waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it tojalba, a word for a small Ixiat used 
on the shores of the Red Sea (see Dozy 
and Eng., p. 276X which apjrwars below 
in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese geluaa. Whether this word 
is the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J. Oimpbell thinks, must be 
ye^ doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser showa 
^e wora also occurs in Byzantine 


writers of the 9th century, such as 
the Continuator of Theophanes quoted 
below, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall find below the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, which looks like an Arabizea 
adoption from a Mediteivanean tongue. 
The Turkish, too, still has kdly€Ln for a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeone. The origin of 
gall^ is a veiy obscure question. 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
by Diez (Etym. Worterh., 2nd ed. i. 198- 
199) is one from 7aXc6f, a shark, or 
from yaXtibriit, a sword-fish — the latter 
very suggestive of a galley with its 
aggressive l>eak ; another is from 74X17, 
a word in Hesychius, which is the 
apparent origin of 'gallery* It is 
possible that galeota^ galiote, may have 
been taken directly from the shark or 
Bword-fisli, though in imitation of the 
galea alre^V in use. For we shall 
see lielow timt galiot was used for a 
pirate. [The N.E.D. gives the Euro- 
pean synonymous woras, and regards 
the ultimate etymology of galby as 
unknown.] 

The word gallevat seems to come 
directly from the galeota of tlie Portu- 
guese and other S. European natitins, 
a kind of inferior galley with only 
one Iwink of oars, which appears under 
the form gallon in Joinvilie., infra (not 
to 1)6 confounded with the galleone of a 
later period, which were larger vessels), 
and often in the 13th and 1 4th centuries 
as galeota, galiotes, &c. It is constantly 
mentioned ;is forming part of the 
Portuguese fleets in Inuia. Bluteau 
defines galeota as “ a small galley with 
one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
side, and one oar to etich bench.” 

a. Galley. 

e. 865. — “ And then the incursion of the 
Russians (rws 'Pwf) afflicted the Roman ter- 
ritory (these ore a Scythian natioa of rude 
and savage character), devastating Pontus 
. . . and investing the (^ty itself when 
Michael was away engaged in war with the 
Ishinaelites. ... So this incursion of these 
people ii^icted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the Am! 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymbari^ 
and"? gallajrs (yoX^af), and taking with it 
cargo- vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, .and 
sometimes on the whole coast (of the^ main) 
right up to Prooonnesus."— TAeo/Aanii Cba- 
iinuaiw, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A.D. 877. — “Cresoebat inauper diebus 
singulis perversonim numerus; adeo qui- 
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dam, ut ti trinnt* ax ain millia una dia 
naoarantiir, alii luaeadabant miraaro dupli- 
oato. Ttmo rax Aalfradua joaait e^'inbaa at 
IpaltM, id cat longaa naraa, fabnoari par 
lagniun, nt narali proalio hoatibua adaan* 
tantibua obriarat." — Amr^ Annattt Rer, 
Out. Aelfrtdi Magniy ad. Waly 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1232. — ** Ell cala naria da Qanavoia 
aroit auiaaanto et dia gsl^ mout bian 
armdaa; chauatoiua an aatoiant dui grant 
boma da Gena. . . "—(/uiUamM d« Tgt\ 
Taxta Fran9aia, ad. PavHn ParxMy i. 393. 

1243.— Under tbia year Mattbaw Paris 
|rats into tba mouth ^ the Arebbiahop of 
York a punning oouplat which ahowa tba 
diffaranoa of aacant with which galMl in 
ita two aanaaa waa pronounced : 

** In tarria galaaa, in aquia formido gEl«iM : 

Inter eas at aaa oonaulo cautua aaa.** 

1249.—'* Lora a'aamut notra gaUa, at 
alamaa bien une grant liaua arant qua li una 
na parlaat k Tautre. . . . Iiora Tint mcaa i ra a 
Phalippaa da Monfort an on nliOB,* at 
aacriaau roy: *8iraa, airaa, parl« k roatra 
frara la conta da P^tiara, qui eat an cal 
autre ▼easel.' Loraaacria li roys: 'Aluma, 
aluma ! ' "—JoinoiUty ad. da ffatf/y, p. 212. 

1617.—" At the Archinala thar (at Vaniaa) 
wa saw in makyng iiii*« (».▼. 80) new gfdfta 
And.gmlya Baatarda, and gmlyi Sotyltas, 
basyd they Chat ba in ▼iaga in the haran.” — 
TorkingiotCt Pilgriwiagty p. 8. 

1542.—" They laud that the Turk had sent 
orders to oarCain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up gallayi (yofls) in wrought 
timber, to ba aant on oamals to Sues ; and 
this they did with great diliganoa . . . in> 
aomuch that every day a giUty waa put 
together at Suez . . . where they ware 
making up 60 f^ayi, and 12 galaona, and 
also anu^ rowing-vasaals, such as CAtUf, 
much swifter than ours." — Ourrea, iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1012.— ". . . and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the Genarm they made the 
bast arrangamenta that they oomd for the 
anterpriaa, adding a flotilla . . . sufficient 
for any need, for it consiatad of seven 
Oalaota, a calamMUt (?), a aaagnioal, iivo 
baniiiUff and one Jalia.’ —Boearra, 101. 

1016. — " You must know that in 1006 
there had coma from the Raino (t.e. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Qon^vas 'nbaa ... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and oommenaad life as a soldier ; 
and afterwards baeama a factor in caigoM 
of aalt (whieh forma the cbiof traffia in 
thoaa parts), and acquiring some capital in 
this bwnaas, with that ha bought a imlU, 
a kind of TasBal that is there nsaa for 
flghting and trading at once.”— l^Vf. 431. 


• OaitoH la hers the ipilllot of later daya 
abeva 

t •• A kind of boat,'* la all thatCiawflird tells.— 
jrsfaw DM. av. ("flaaliMf, a native mlHiig- 
v«mI with two masU '‘-WIlUaniMn, JMsg DM. : 


Van lyringa, Matag^DiUdi DM.) 


1034.—" Many othaia (of the Flri^) 
who ware on board the Qhrdbt, oat flra to 
their vaasala, and turned their laoaa towards 
hall. Out of the 04 large dtngaa, 67 ffkrdia, 
and 200 JalSyaa, one gkrdb and two JfdtVM 
oacapad.^' — (Capture of Hoogly in 1084» 
BddMkdk Namoy in KUioty vii. 84. 

c. JalbOy JthfOy &c. 

c. 1330.- "Wa embarked at this town 
(Jadda) on a veosel called Jnlba whieh be- 
longed to Raahid-addin al-alfl al-Yamai^ a 
native of lUbah.”— /kn BatutOy ii. 168. The 
Tranalaton oomment: "A large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitohM together 
with cooo-nut flbre." 

1618.—" And Merooem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who waa in 
Oambaya ... no sooner laamed that Goa 
was taken . . . than ha gave up all hopes of 
bringing his niiasion to a fortunate tannina* 
tiom and obtained permiaaion from the King 
of uunbaya to go to Judd . . . and from 
that port sat out for Susa in a shallop" 
(gnlnn).— dfkogwrrgKe, Hak. Soe. iii. 19. 

1638.—". . . before wa arrived at the 
Island of Rocks, we diaoamad three vaaBels 
on the other aide, that s eemed to ua to ba 
Qekwn, or TerradoMy which are the names of 
the vaasala of that country."— in 

.Cbgafsp. 7. 

[1611.—“ Msaaengara will ba aant along 
the ooaat to ^va warning of any JelbA or 
ship approaching. "—/Aaaierf, Ldtmy i. 94.] 

1690.—" In thia iaa Creak varv oonvaniant 
for building Grabba or Gelou.^’— Oamofpn, 
467. 


d. Oalliot. 


In the first quotation era have galiot in the 
sense of "pirate." 

c. 1282.— "L'an lenr damanda de quel 
terra ; il raspondirant da Flandraa, da Hol- 
lande et da Prise ; et ce astoit vairs qua il 
avoiant estd gnliot et ulagua da mar, bian 
huit ans; or s'estoiant rapanti et pour 
penitence venoiant an pelerinage an Jo- 
ruaalem.” — Unill. de Pyr, aa above, p. 117. 

1337.—". . . qua allaadoivant partir pour 
uanir au seruica du roy la jar J. da may 
l’an 337 au plus tart a doiuant uoustcr lea 
d. 40 galfas pour quatra mols 144000 florins 
d'or, payee an partia la oonma^a das 
Bardaa ... at 20AO autres flonns pour 
▼iretons at 2 gnUoten."— (bs(mef w/fk 
Gesotfs /br Sime€ of Philip Faferis, 
quoted by Jo/, ii. 337. 


1618.— "The Governor put on great mos- 
mira to embark the fores, and started nom 
Cochin the 20th September, 1618, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foiata, taking 8 gnllifn 
(puMi) and one gnlMta. two nrlMtinea 
(tarcMnlw), fonr oaravela^ and toe rest 
ronnd ampa of small slae."— CbrrM, ii. 6M. 


1618.—". . . peraagulTftoemqneha 
d'andar o alGaide do maar.**— A MtfAa, 
Tomhoy 289. 
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1562.-4" Ai soon u thin news r«ach«d the 
Sublime Porte the San^ak’of Ketif was 
ordered to send Mund-Mg to take oom* 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, ftve 
galleys, and a galiot."— p. 48. 

,, "They (the Portuguese) had 4 
hhips as big as carracks, 3 ghitrdbt or great 
(rowing) vessels, tf Portuguese caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, t.e. galiota with oars.*’ 
— Ibid. 67-68. Unfortunately the translator 
does not give tho original Turkish word for 
ga/ioL 

e. 1610.— "£a grandes Galeres il y peut 
deux et troia cens hommes de guerre, et 
en d'autres grandes Oaliotea, qu’ils nom- 
inent Freguter, il y en peut cent. . . 
Pyrard de Jmw/, ii. 72 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 118]. 

(1665.— "Ho gave a sufficient number of 
glUiotM to escort them to Nea." -'Tnccmtrr, 
ed. Ba/f, i. 193.] 

1689.— "He embarked about the middle 
of Octolier in the year 1542, in a galioi, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin.'* 
-^Dryden^ Life <f Xavier. (In IParis, ed. 
1821, xvi. 87.) 

e. GalUvai. 

1613.— " Assoone as 1 anchored I sent 
Master Molintux in his Pinnll^«se, and 
Master Spooner^ and SamneU Sijuire in my 
<}ell7ira.tte to sound the depths within the 
sands."— X. IhnctUon^ in Pvtrhax, i. 
501. This illustrates the origin of Julfy- 
ImmU. 

ri679.— "1 know not how many Oalweta.*' 
— In Hedges^ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. cUxxiv.J 

1717. — "Besides the Salamander Fire- 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Qalleywhtts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 ^i^ns 
and 60 men eoch ." — Authentic rtsrf Faithful 
Hidory of fhtU ylrcA-/Vrxife Tulujee Angria 
(1766), p. 47. 

c. 1760.— " Of these armed boats called 
OaUeTAta, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for tho service of their 
marine.”— Wrosr, ii. 62. 

1763.— "TTie Oaileyatl are large row- 
boats, btiilt like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons ; Uiey have two masts . . . they have 
40 or 50 stout oars, and mfU' be row^ four 
miles an hour.”- Ume, i. 409. 

[1813.-" ... here they build vessels 
of all sizes, from a shin of the line to the 
smallest grabs and galliT«ta, employed in 
the Company’s services." — Forbes, Or Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 94-5. ] 

OAMBIEB, a. The extract of a 
climbing ahnib (Unearia GamhieTf 
Roxb. ? Nauelea Oamiierj Hunter; 
K.O. Ruhiaceae) whicli is a native of 
the regions aliout the Straita of Mal- 
acca, and is much nowii in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighliounnff 
islands. The substance in cheniicid 


comiiosition and qualities strongly ro- 
sembles cutch (q.v.), and the names 
Catechu and Terra Japojiiva are applied 
to l)oth. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by Ruinphin.M, 
c. 16^ (v. 63), who describes its use in 
niastication with betel-nut ; but there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmwogravhia^ liefore 1780. Craw- 
furd gives the name as Javane.se, but 
Hanbury and Fliickiger p(>int out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Kaita Kdmhn {PharmacO’ 
graphia^ 298 eeqq.). [Mr. Skeat points 
out that the standard Malay name is 
gambir^ of which the origin is un- 
certain, but that the Engli^ word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

OANDA, B. This is tlie H. name 
for a rhinoceros, giiimia^ genda from 
Skt. gartda (giving also gandaka^ garni- 
dnga, gajenara). The note on the 
passage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in the way of error. 
The following is from a story of Correa 
al)OUt a battle between “ Bol>er Mirza ” 
(t.e. Sultan Ba1)er) and a certain King 
"Cacandar” (Sikandar?X in which 1 
have been unable to trace even what 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan Mendez Pinto in oo\intenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement about 
the imvance of the King of the Tartars 
agmnst Peking with four score thousand 
rninoceroses ! 

"Tho King CacandiW divide<l his army 
into fivo battles well arrayed, f.'oii.ii.sting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 fewt, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
m\isketeers. And in front uf the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandaa), like that which 
went to PurtugM, anrl which they call 
bichd (?) ; those on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they foi^hi very 
stoutly . . . and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the gandaa, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up tho battles. . . Uonw, 
iii. 573-574. 

1516.— "Tho King (of Guzerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal, . because 
they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her.”— BartoM, 58. 

1553.— "And in return for many rich 
presents which this Diogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and bendes othere which 
the King sent to Affonso AlboqueiMue, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
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Natan baa creatad after the elephanti and 
the great enemy of the latter . . . whieh 
the oatiToe of the land of Cambaya, whence 
thia one came, call Qaiida, and the Oreeka 
and Latina Rhinoceroa. A nd Affonao d* Albo* 
qaen|ne aent thia to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to thia Kingdom, and it waa 
afterwarda loat on ita way to Romo, when 
the King aent it aa apreaent to the Pope/* — 
Barrott, Dee. II. liv. x. cap. 1. [Auk> aee 
d’Atboiwrquef Hak. Soo. ir. 104 aey.]. 

OANTON, 8. This is mentioned 
by some old Toyagers as a weight or 
measure by which pepper was sold in 
the Malay Archipelago. It is presum- 
ably Malay ^anfanp, defined by Crawfurd 
as dry measure, equal to alwut a 
g^on.” FKlinkert has: “panfany, a 
measure of capacity 6 kaiit among the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, formerly 
6 iuJcUf but later 1 botigkal^ or 8 guku” 
Gantang-gantang is * cartridge-case.*] 

1554.—'* Also a candy of Goo, anewera to 
140 gamtas, equiTalent to 15 poraoi, SO 
medveuu at 42 medidaa to the paraa.*' — A. 
yuM, 39 . 

[1615.—** . . . 1000 gaatans of pepper.” 
—Todfrt LettfTtt iii. 16e.] 

„ " 1 wnt to borow 4 or five gantas 

of oyle of YaMraon Dono. . . . But he 
returned answer he had non, when I know, 
to the contrary, he bought a parcell out of 
my handes the other day.”— CVKl-i't 
i. 6. 

aAKZA,a. The name given by old 
travellers to the metal which in former 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to some it Mas 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burma for small purchaae.s. ( YuU^ 
Minion to At», 259.) The word is 
evidently Skt. kanm^ Miell- metal,* 
whence Malay ganggOj u’hich last is 
probably the word which travellers 
])icked up. 

1654. — "In thU Kingdom of Pem there 
ia no coined money, and what Uiey use 
coaunonly consuts of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a metal 
like ^ntvUyra (f), broken in pieces ; and 
this IS csJled gamea. . . ,"—A. Nttna, 88. 

„ “. . . vn altra statua cost fatta 

di Oaua ; che b vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rame e di piombo mes- 
colati insieme.”— CVsnre/'sdsna, in ilamnsio, 
iii. 894e. 

e. 1567.— "The current money that is in 
this Citie, and thro^hout all this kingdom, 
is called OaiiMl or (Mmsa, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that Chsior Fndmriek, B.T^ in 

/Mas, iii. 1717-18. 


1726. — "Rough Peguan Oaiis (a brass 
mixt with lead). . . r—Valentifnt l^or. 84. 

1727. Plenty of Ganse or which 
passeth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
Money.”— A. /famiVhm, li. 41 ; [ed. 1744, 
ii. 40]. 

OABO^ 8. A cubic measure for 
rice, Ac., in use on the Madras coast, 
as usual varying much in value. 
Bucluuiaii (infra) treats it as u weight. 
The woi'd is Tel. gdrisay ydrise, &n. 
garatif Tam. karuai. [In Chingleput 
salt is weighed by the Oarce of 124 
maunds, or nearly 5' 152 tons (Crole^ 
Man. 58) ; in Salem, 400 Markals (sec 
MEBCALI^are 185*2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fantty Alan. ii. 
329) ; in Malabar, 120 Paras of 25 
Macleod seers, or 10,800 ll)s. (Logaiiy 
Man. ii. clxxix.). As a superficial 
measure in the N. Circars, it is the 
area which will produce one Garce of 
grain.] 

[1684-5.—" A Oenerall to Conimeer of this 
day date enordring them to provide 200 
gars of salt. . . ."^PringUy Diarif Ft. ik. 
(Jeo. Ist ser. iv. 40, who notes that a still 
earlier use of the word will be found in 
yotes and ExU. i. 97.] 


1752.— "Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weighs about 26 lb. 1 ox. avd. 
8 Do. is 1 Mrrcal 21 ,, ,, 

3200 I>o. is 400 do., or 

1 Oarse 8400 „ ” 

hi-vokty Weights and Mfosuresy Ac., p. 6. 

1759.—". . . a garce of rice. . . .”— In 
iJalrjpnptfy Or. Hep. i. 120. 

1784.— “The day that advice was re- 
ceived ... (of peace with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce.’*— In Settm- 
KasTy i. 18. 

1807.— "The proper native weights used 
in the Company’s Jaghire ore aS follows: 
10 Pam Aua (Pagodas Potam, 40 Polamt 
=1 Kijwy, o MSfiy (Vees)=:l ManttngUy 
20 Manungvi (Maunds)=l BaruagSy 20 
Barmys (Candi^=l Uursayy called by the 
Englisn Qaree. The Vara hun or Star Pagoda 
we^hs 52| grains, therefore the is 

nearly three pounds avoirdupois (see VZ88) ; 
and the Oarse is nearlv 1265 Ibe.”— r. 
Buchanan y Aiysarty Ac., i. 6. 

By this calculation, the Garee should be 
960(1 lbs. instead of os printed. 


OABDEE, 8 . A name sometimes 
ffiven, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
disciplined in Euroi^n fashion, i.e. 
■opojf (q-v.). The Indian Vocabu- 
lary (1788) nves: ‘^Qftrdae—a tribe 
inhabiting tne provinces of Biiapore, 
esteemed goM foot soldiers.” The 
wora may be only a corruption of 
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*guardj* but proliably the origin 
aasigned in the second quotation may 
be well founded ; * Guard * may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharbi. The 
old Bengal sepcws were commonly 
known in the N.W. as PurhioM or 
Easterns (see POOBUB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderalmd 
(Deccan), known as the Zajar Paltan, 
or * Victorious Battalion,^ were called 
gardunee {Gdrdanl), the feminine 
form of Gdrad or Guard.] 

1762. — A coffre who oommAndod the 
ToHngas and Qardeet . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse belonged toV'—ICative 
Letter, in Van Sittart, i. 141. 

1786. — . . originally they (Sipahis) 
were commanded by Arabians, or those of 
their descendants bom in the Oanara and 
Concan or Western parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves Uharbiet 
or Western. Moreover these corps were 
composed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and 
Habissinians, all of which bear upon that 
coast the same name of <ihnrhi. ... In time 
the word Gharhi wns corrupted by both the 
French and Indians into that of Oordi, 
which is now the general name of Sijiahics 
nil over India save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Note by Tmnsl. of 

>'fir Mutaqktrin, ii. 93. 

J 181 The women composing them are 
loti Oardonces, a corruption of our word 
t/muxl.'* — /ilacter, Mem. of the Operatiutu in 
India in 1817-19, p. 213 note.] 

GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

In the 18th century suhurliaii villas at 
Madnw and Calcutta were so railed, 
‘(lardcn Reach’ below Fort William 
took its name from these. 

1682.— “ Early in the morning I was mot 
by Mr. LittloUm and most of the F.ictory, 
near Ilngly, and almut 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Qazden, who 
came itt ended by scvcmll Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
RashiKXits and Peons well armed.” — Hedges, 
ihurg, July 24 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1685.— “The whole Council . . . came 
to attend the Pre.sident at the gardeu- 
houie. . . l*ringt.e, Diarg, Fort St. Oro. 
Ist ser. iv. 115 ; in Wheelej', i. 139. 

1747.— “In case of an Attack at the 
Garden Houae, if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig'd to retire, according to the 
orders and send a llorseman before them to 
advise of the Approach. . . ."—Report of 
VtiUHcil if W'ar at Fort St. David, in India 
Office. MS. Reeordf. 

1758. — “The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the garden-honse.” 
— Orme, ii. 803. 

„ “ Mahomed Isoof . . , rode with a 
party of horee as far as Maskelyno’s 
girdaii."->/6fd. iii. 425. 


1/|2.— The place of my residence at 
p^nt 18 a garden-home of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad.” 
—Teignvunth, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. — “A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. fhomas’s Mount on the 29th uit. and 
(^n. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the General’s Gar> 
dem. They were pursued by Hyder's homo 
within a mile of the Black Town "—India 
Oazette, May 11. 

1809. -— “The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their gazden-homm, as they 
70^9 properly call them."— Ad. VaUtUiu, 

1810. —“. . . Rural retrcatscalleilGazdon- 
homes.”— IPt7/«o«w/i, V. M. i; 137. 

1873. — “ To let, or for sale, Serle’sGardom 
at Adyar.— For psirticulars apply.” Ac. — 
J/fidroK J/a/7, July 3. 

GARRT, GHARRY, s. H. gdH, a 
cart or carriage. The word is used by 
Anglo- Indian.s, at least on the Bengal 
.side, in both senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
, live prefux, as palkee-garry (palaiikiii 
carriage), stj-gamj (chaise), rel-gamj 
(railway carriage), &c. [The nuxleni 
dawk-gamj was in its original form 
called the ^’Equirutal Carriage,” from 
the four wheels being of equal dimen- 
sions. Tlie design i.s said to have been 
suggested by Lord Ellenborough. (See 
the account and drawing in Grant, 
Rural Life in Beiujol, 3 ^f«/.).] 

1810. — “The common g’taorry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any Eiiropean, but 
may be seen plying for hire in various {larts 
of CalcutUi.” — U’ilfiamton, V. M. i. 329. 

1811. — The Gary is represented in S 0 I- 
vyns’s engravings as a two- wheeled rath 
fseo RUT] (/.r. the primitive native carriage, 
built like a light hackery) with two ponies. 

1866. — “My husband was to have met us 
with a twu-horsc gharee.” — Trecetyan, Dank 
Bnngalotr, 384; 

[1892.— “The brum gftri, brougham; the 
Jitton gftll, phaeton or barouche ; the vtJgnlf, 
waggonette, are now built in most large 
towns. . . . The v&gnU seems likely to ho 
the carriage of the future, because of its 
capacity.” —if. Kipling, Beaat and Man in, 
India, 193.] 

GAUM, GONG, s. A village, H. 
gdon, from Skt. grilmi. 

1519. — “ In every one of the said villages, 
which they call gu3tooB."—Ooa Proclam, in 
Arch. Port. Orient., faac. 5, 38. 

C/aonnar occurs in the same vol. (p. 75), 
under the forms paueare and gaancare, for 
the vBlage heads m Port. India. 
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OAUBIAN, Adi. This is « con- 
venient name whicu has been adopted 
of late yean as a «neric name for the 
existing Arvaii langnam of India, 
i.e. those which are radically spning 
from,* or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. £. L. Bran- 
dreth) was given hv Prof. Hoeriile ; 
Imt it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilised) India 
into nie 5 (luw'itu and 5 Dntvirfii [st^e 
DBAVIDIAM]. ' The tiunrat of the 
Pundits ap]iear to l>e (1) Bengalee 
{^BungtUi) which is tlie proiwr language 
of Gaiuio^ or Northern Bengal, from 
which tile name is taken (see 
QOUR C.), (2) Oliva, the language of 
Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Paujahi, (5) 
Siiidhi : their Urtfcint languages are 
(l)Telinga, (2) Kariiiitaka (Oinarese), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Qurjara (Gujarati), 
(ft) Dnivini (Tamil). But of tlio.se 
last (3) and (4) ai'e ri^-illy to lie cla.ssed 
with the (raui'iaii group, .so that the 
latter is to lie coiusidered as emlmicing 
7 ]irinci]ial laiigu;ige.s. K.ishiiiiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
lects of Assiim, of Nejiaul, and some 
othet^ have also lieen added to tin* list 
of this cl;iss. 

The extraordinary analogies lietweeii 
the chaiige.s in grammar and ])honology 
from San.skrit in ]>as.sing into those 
Gaiirian languag«‘S, and the changes of 
I^iatin in )>aasing into the Koiuunce 
languages, analogies extending into 
mill 11 te details, have lieeii treated by 
several scholara ; and a very iiitei'est- 
in^ view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vuis. xi. and xii. of 
the JJi.A.S., N.S. 

OAOTAllA, II.]). The surname, 
according to Buddliist legend, of the 
Sakya trilie from which the Buddha 
Sakya Miiiii sprang. It is a derivative 
from Gotnmiiy fi name of “one of the 
ancient Vedic 1>ard-fauiilie.s” (OUlm- 
berg). It is one of the inoet common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The tSoTRfiuma-codom 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of iframana Gautama, “ The 
Ascetic Qautama.” 

IMS.— “I will fmm by them of the sect 
of OodOBMin, who speiia their whole life in 
orying day and nignt on thoee moontains, 
OodOMiC OodWMB, and didst not tram 


it anti! they fall down etork dead to the 
ground.”—/’. M. fHnto, in Cugau, p. 222. 

c. 1S90.— See under Oodavoy pnemge 
from .1 ui, where Qotaiii ocoun. 

1686.— **J’ni cru devoir expliqner toutes 
oee chueee nvnnt ipie de imrler d« Summunif 
khodom (c’oet ninei tme lee SinimiM nnral- 
lont le IMeii qu’ilM ndorent k prvaont).^'— 
IVv. d'* Sittui, IHk Pint Jttt'i'fn, l^rin, 
1686. p. 397. 

1687 •88.— “ Now tho* they wiv that Meveral 
have attiuiie<l to thie Felicity 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they ontoem to have HuniOHscd 
all the re«t in Vortuo. They call him 
.SoiMMo/m-Codom ; and they tmy that Codom 
wa8 his Name, and thnt Soininona siirniftcM 
in tho /ki/tV ToiiK»e a Tnhi/ntin rrf the 
Wfjods.” — Hi*t. of SitiiHy liy /Jr /xe 

K.T. i. m. 

(1727. — . . inferior such m 

SiiHtmti Cuddom. . . J. llin,tUtuH, ed. 
1714, ii. o4.] 

1782. — Ijcs Pi^oiiinM ot Ics Uahintins. . . . 
Qu.'tnt it lours Dicnx, ils on comptont sept 
principau.v. . . . Ccpontlantils n'en adorciit 
ipi'iin soul, rjii 'ils .apitclIcntOodenian. . . 

— 11 . 2911 . 

1800. -^'Ootma, or Ooutnm, acci*r(ling to 
the llindotis of India, or Oaudma among 
the inhabitants of the inoro uiistorn imrts, is 
.stiid to have l»eva a i»hi)o.i4>pher ... he 
tai^ht in the Indian .Hcncsils, tho heterodox 
religion and phiIoH<*|>hy of Botslh. Tho 
image that reprascnti li«MMlh is culled (lau- 
Lima, or Ootttiun. . . ."Symrjy 
299. 

1S28. -“The titlosor8ynonyme.Huf Buddha, 
os they were given to me, are :i> fallow : 

Kotomo (bVo'rro/in) . . . .Nbwfimf Icotomo, 
agreeably to the interpretation given me, 
ineaiiH in the Poll language, the priest 
Oautoxna.” — ^'rabc/unf, Kmh. tu Siam, p. 
367. 

OAVEE, s. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port, gnven, the toji. 
(Roebuck). 

GAVIAL, 8. This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
alligators of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gavuilu gangeticun, Ac. 
It is the less dangerous of the Giiiigetic 
saiiriaiis, with long, slender, sub- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protiiljerance at the mii/xle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, pniliably a clerical one, for the 
true word is liiiid. ghnriydl, and gavitil 
is nothing. Tlie term i^nytlU) is used 
by Baber (p. 410X where the trani^ 
latoPs note says: “The gwriali is 
the round-mouthed crocodile," words 
which seem to indicate the magar 
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(see InrOOITB) (CVeaxItZiu hiporcaJtiu) 
not the 9 Wtyd/. 

e. 1809.— *' In the Brobmoputro as well 
as in the Ganges there are two kinds of 
crocodile, which nt Qoyalpara are both called 
K%nwr ; bat each has a specific name. The 
CroevdilHt UangHicua is called Oboriyal, aiul 
the other is called Hiunjcha*' ■ 

JtHngpoor, in iii.^rt81-2. 

OAZAT, B. Tliis is donie-stic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.* {Panjah N.A' Q. ii. 184). 

aEaK 0 ,B. A kind nf lioii.sc liMiitl. 
The word is nut now in Anglo-Indiaii 
use ; it is H natnmlist's wui*d ; and 
also is French. It xt'as no duuht 
origiimlly an unoiiiato|ioei<i fn)ia the 
creature’s reiterated iitteniuce. Miircel 
Devic s»iy8 the word is adopted from 
Malay yduJc \mkoq\. This we do not 
find ill CrawTurd, who has tah^:^ 
and all evidently atteinnts to 

reprt'seiit the utterance. In Bumia 
the .same, or a kindred li/ard, i.<4 ( ulled 
tokU] in like imitation. 

ItfSI.— Bfintius seems to identify this 
lisard with the Qnana and says its 

bite is MO venoiiiou.s as to l»o fatal tmicss tlic 
part Iks iiimiediately cut out, or catitert«e<i. 
lliis is no doubt a fable. ** Nustratis ijieum 
animal npimsito vocabulo geoco vfKsant; 
4]uip|Hs n«tn socum ac CutvtfX apud nu«< suum 
eantiim iternt, etiam yfrkv a.^iduo ^luxt, 
prius edito striduro tiuulem Picus eiiiittit.*' 
— Ub. V. cap. !i, |i. fi/. 

1711.—“ Chaceos, as Cuckoos rcceire their 
Names fn>m the Noise they make. . . . 
lliey are much like liisards, but largci. T*is 
said their Dung is so Tenomou.M," he.— 
Lorkt/ttr^ M. 

1727. — “ITicy have one dangerous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shniw almost 
like a Liiard. It i.M ver^ malicious . . . and I 
wherever the Uiuiur lights on an Animal 
Body, it iireseiitly earners the Flesh.” — 
A. liami/tuH, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 136]. 

This is still a coiiiinoii lielief. (See 

BI800BBA). 

^ 1883, — “This was one of those little house 
lisards called gnokos, which have pellets at 
the ends of their toes. They are not re- 
pulsive brutes like the garden lixanl, and I 
am always on giKid terms with them. They 
have full liberty to make use of my hoiue, 
for which they seem grateful, and sny chuck, 
chuck, chuck. oa Afy Fn/nlVsr, 38. 

. QENTOO, B. and adj. This word 
i> oomi|ition of the Portugue.se 
‘a gentile* or heathen, which 
they applied to the Hindus in contra- 
j i iti nAi on to Qn iforoe or * Moohl* w<. 

immuiiwIiw (Bm eooa] 


terms art: now obsolete among Eiiglisli 
l^ple, exceut TierhH]iK that Genfoo still 
lingers ut Madras in tlie .sense, b; for 
the terms Gmtig and Gen ton weiv 
applierl in two sen.ses : 

a. To the Hiiidns generally. 

b. To the Teliigii-.H|Hiakiiig Hiiidri.s 
of the Peninsula sitecially, and to their 
Isngiuige. 

The reason why the term lieeaiiie 
thus Biiecitirally annlidl to the Telugii 
jieople is pit>liaM|y because, when 
the Portugue.si^ arrived, the Telugii 
monarchy of Vijavaiiogara, or Bija- 
nagHr(.see BIBNAOAK, NABBIKGA) was 
dominant over great jiart of the Penin- 
sula. The oHieials were chiefly of 
Teingu race, and thus the jieople of 
tills nice, us the mo.st im)H)rtaiit section 
of the Hindus, were jKir exeelUnre the 
Genfile*^ and their language the Gentile 
language. Be.sides these two s])eciflc 
.seitses, Gnitio waft soiiietiiiies ii.sed for 
ill general. Thu.s in F. M. 
Pinto: “A very famous Ct>r.siir who 
was called Hiiiniiilaii, a Chinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentio as he 
was, had a little time .since turned 
Moor ’*-Ch. L. 

a.— 

1548. — “The of thi-* territory 

s|)And so largely, and give Miich great alins 
at the cost of your Hignness’!i administration 
that ii disposes of a good part of the funds. 
... I believe indeed they do all this in real 
iseal and sincerity . . . but 1 think it might 
lie reduced a half, and all for the lietter; 
for thoro are some of them who f>fteii try to 
make Christians by force, and worry the 
Qentoos (,7^N/'oa) ti> such a decree that it 
drives the iiopulation away ." — Siauut Botrlhu 
t brffiJ, 35. 

156.3.—“. . . Among the (J-ufifee (Qen- 
tlos) Kilo is as much ax to .xay ‘King."*— 
tiarciu, f. 35/#. 

„ “This ambergris is not so highly 
valued among the R^rs, but it is highly 
prised among the OantilM."— //*/d. f. 14. 

1582. — “ A gmitUf . . . whose name was 
Canaca."— trans. by N. L., f. 31. 

1588. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King (Philip if.) says he 
“underatands the OantioiB are muen the 
liest persons to whom to farm the at/itnHfgtvi 
(oustoms, Ao.)^ paying well and regularly, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.*’— In ArtA. Port. OrinU. fasc. 
8,135. 

0 . 1610.— “lls (les Pbliugais) exeroent 
ordinairement de scmblableB orvautci Ion 
quite aotioot on tnmppo te loug dosoortois 
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bruaiMM at MoongiaiweM paaoraa Gantila 
qui na daaira&t qua laur bonna graoa, at lanr 
amitid maia ila n'aa oat paa ^ua da piti^ 
pour oala.’*— S49. 

1630.—*' . . . whioh GaatllM ara of two 
aorta . . . Orat tha purar Ocatllaa ... or 
alaa ttia impure or Todlaana (7caf*lM . . . 
■udk are tha buabandman or inferior aort 
of people oallad tha Lord, 

Dioplay, fte., 85. 

1673.— "Tha fineat Damea of tha Gaatnaa 
diadainad not to oorry Water on their 
Haada.'’-/Vyer, 116. 

„ "Gaatnaa, tha Portuguese idiom for 
OintiUf, are the Aborigines. —/6iVI. 27. 

1670.— In Fort St Geo. Gone, of 20th 
January, tha Black Town of Madras is 
called "theOanteaTown.”— JiTofrj and KxU., 
No. U. 3. 

1682. —" This momiim a Gantoo sent by 
Bulohund, Govemour or Hugly and Cassum- 
baxar, m^e complaint to me that Mr. 
ChaiTXKk did shamefully — to y« great 
scandal of our Nation — keep a GmtOO 
woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 yearn."- //«/^, Diary, Dec. 1.; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62]. 

1683. — "The ceremony used by these 
Gantn’s in their nickneasc is very strai^e ; 
they bring y sick person ... to y* brinko 
of y River Ganges, on a Cott. . . ." — Ibid, 
May 10 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 86]. 

In Stevens’s lYnns. of Faria y Sou$a (1605) 
the Hindus are still called (Jetitilts. And it 
would seem tl^t the English form Qantoo 
did not oome iiitu general use till late in the 
17th century. 

1767.—" In onler to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrev you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Language. . . . 
The original language of this Countrey (or 
at least the earliest wo know of) is the 
Bengala or GaatOO; this is commonly 
spoken in all ports of the Countrey. But 
tne politest langmige is the Moors or 
Musnilmons, and Persian.” — MS. LrUer of 
Jamn Renwdl. 

1772. — " It is customar}' with the Gantooa, 
as soon as they have a^uired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a —TeiynmovUi, Mna. 

i. 36. 

1774. — " When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gantooi, came on 
bjord in little canoea with outnggora on 
each aide."— /bnvif, V. to N. 0%inea, 169. 

1776. — "A Code of Gantoo liows or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Hhanakrit Ijanguago. Ixmdon, 
Printed in the Year 1776.^’ — (Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Braasey Halhed.) 

1778. — "The peculiar patience al the 
Gontooo in Bengal, thoir affectiou to busi- 
nesiu and the pe^iar cheapness of all 
productions either of oommeroe or of necee- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the meet minute, voluminous, 
and complicated ■yatem of aooouati which 
ezistintheanlvene.’*— (Ropriat). 


1781.— *<lliey (Syrian Ghrietiane of IVa- 
vanoore) acknowledfl^ a Goatoo Sov er eign^ 
but they were governed even in tempotnl 
oonoema by the bishop of Aimainala.**— 
Gibbon, oh. alvii. ^ 

1784. — "Captain Francis Swain Ward, of 
the Madras B^bliahment. whose p*inBiig« 
and drawings of Gantoo Architecture^ kc., 
are well known."— In Seton-Earr, i. 31. 

1785. — "I found this large oonooprse (at 
Chandem^ore) of people were gather^ 
to see a Oratoo woman bum herself with 
her husband."— i. 00. 


"The original inhabitants of India are 
called Gontooo."— Cbmoectoft’s Z(fs ofOlite, 
i. 122. 


1803. — Ptregrine. 0 mine is anaooom-^ 
modating paUte, hoetees. 1 have swallowed 
burgundy with the French, h<dlands with 
the DuIcIl sherbet srith a Turk, sloe-juice 
with an Englishman, and ^water with a 
simple GonUw." — CotwMiCi John. BnU, i. 
sc. 1. 


1807.—" I was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of the Cmtoo inhabitants."— 
Lord Minto in India, 17. 


b.— 


1648. — "The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Ooieonda, and are spread all 
over Indio, are called JontiTOS." — Van 
Tuint. 59 . 

1673. — "llieir lionguage they call gene- 
rally Gontn ... the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is Tdinya."— Fryer, 33. 

1674. — " 50 Pagodas apratuity to John 
Thomas ordered for good progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing." 
—Fort St. Ofo. Com., in FoUt and Kadt. 
No. i. .32. 

[1681.—" He hath the Gontno language." 
—In Yvfr, HrdgeJ Diary, Hak. Soc. 
ii. cclxzxiv.) 

1683.— " Thursday, 21st June. . . . The 
Hon. Compan j having sent us a Iaw with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first be translated into Pbrtuguese, 
Gentoo, Malalmr, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum."-- 
Madraa ContHlUition, in Wheeitr, i. 314. 

1719.—" Hills of sale wrote in GentOO on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Roister kept by the Town Conicoply for 
that purpose."— /I tm/. ii. 314. 

1726.—“ The proper vernacular here (Ool- 
cunda) is the GentOOa f/mfi^s) or Tel- 
ingaos." — Vafentijn, Char. w. 

1801.— "The Gtnioo translation of the 
Regulntiorw will answer tor the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . the meet Canarino 
part of tnem understand GtatOO.” — Munro, 
in Life, i. 321. 

1807.—" A Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 
guage as it is understood and spoken by 
the (mtoo People, residing north and 
north-weetword of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant undar tha Prsaidanoy of Fort St. 
Oeoige, many yaan residaniiD the Northam 
Cliuam. Madras 1807." 
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1817.-4-The third grammar of the Telugu 
laagiiage, publiahed in this year, is called a 
‘QraftOO Grammar.’ 

1887.— **1 mean to amuae m^lf with 
learning QentOO, and hare brought a Moon- 
tthee with me. Oentoo ia the language of 
thia part of the country [Oodavery delta! 
and one of the prettiest of all the aialects.^' 
—LeUtnfnm Moiras^ 189. 

OHAUT, 8. Hind. ghdUt. 

a. A landing - place ; a path of 
descent to a river ; the place of a 
ferry, Ac. Also a quay or tne like. 

b. A path of descent from a moun- 
tain ; a mountain pass ; and hence 

c. , n.p. The mountain ranges parallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the ahiUt or 
passes lead from the table-lands above 
down to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
these tracts spoken of respectively as 
the country aliove and tne country 
below the Ghdts (see BAIAOHAUT) 
were led to regard the word GhaU as 
a proper name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like De Barros below) as a 
word signifying tangt. And this is 
in analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has lieen transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for *a pass’ has been mistaken 
for a word for ‘ mountain range.’ The 
proper sense of the word is well illus- 
stratcd from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a.— 

1809.^“ The dandy* there took to their 
paddles, and keeping the beam to the 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
At the destined gaui.^'— Z^f. Fofmfta, i. 185. 

1824.-'** It is really a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an ampbitheatral 
form . . . with many very nne ffh&ts 
descending to the water’s Mge.”— ZTrtrr, 
i. 167. 

bi— 

c. 1816. — ** In 17 more days they arrived 
At Ourganw. During these 17 days the 
Ohita were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
— >4wlr Khutra^ in Elliott in. 86. 

This passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
GhdU here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but» as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vindhya and SfttpQia hilla. Compare 
2 A 


the two following, in which *down the 
ghavU* and Mown the possst’ mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the former expressiDn 
will suggest Mown through a range 
of mountains called the Qhauts.’ 

1803. — *'The enemy are down the gfaanta 
in great oon8temation."-~lFe//inytoa, ii. 833. 

„ ** The enemy have Oed northward, 

and are getting down the paaae* as test os 
they can.”— Jv. ElpkinttonOt in Ltfe by 
CoUhrooket i. 71. 

1826. — **Thoiwh it was still raining, I 
walked up the n>hr Oh&t, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulah.”— ZTe&cr, ii. 136, ed. 
1844. That is, up one of the Pas^ from 
which Europeans called the mountains them- 
selves ‘*the Ohanta.” 

The following passage indicates that 
the great Sir ^Iter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
in its geographical use, though misled 
by boolu to attribute to the (so-called) 

* Intern Ghauts’ the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 

1827. —*'. . . they approached the Ohante, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend from the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which the mighty streams that arise 
in the centre of the Indian Peninsula 6nd 
Uieir way to the ocean.” — The Surgeon's 
DaughUft ch. ziii. 

C.— 

1553. — ” The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as much as to say Sara.” 
— Df BarroSt Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. vii. 

1561.— ** This Serra is called Oats.”— 
Cbn-m, Ltndasy ii. 2, 56. 

1563.— “The Csncam, which is the Umd 
skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Onate.”— Gorcio, f. 345. 

1572.— 

** Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 

Se cstcndo hfta Iraida estreita, qua com- 
bate 

Do mar a natural ferocidade. . . .” 

CamOeSt vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton : 

** The country-people* call thia range the 
Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward - sloping ooest-plain long 
hath fought 

'gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity. . . .” 

1623. — **We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain'(ra^e) which the people of 
the country call Gat, and which tiaveriea 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
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of India whieh pnjaoli into tho mo, batiiod 
oathoMiiddo bytho Ovlf of and 

on tho woot by tho Ocean, or 8oa of Tka.**— 
-P, Ma VMt, iL 800. tt. 222]. 

1673.~“Tho Mountains hero are one con- 
tinned ridge . . . and are all along oalled 
187. 

1686.—** On les appeye, montag%ei de 
Qnita, o’est oonine qoi diroit montegnee de 
montapiee, O^tU on league du pavs ne 
oignidant autre ohoae quo montagne " (quite 
wrong).— iltkymo, CeytoMt (Fr. Tmnsl.), p. 4. 

1727.— ** The groat Rains and Dews that 
fall ftrom the Mountains of Oatti, which ly 
96 or 80 leagues up in the Country.” — A, 
HamOUm, iTSn ; [ed. 1744, ii. 285]. 

1782.—** All the South part of India saTo 
the Mountains of Onto (a strina of Hills in 
ye oountry) is lerel Lana the Mould scarce 
ao deep as in England. ... As you make 
noe of erery expedient to drain the water 
from your tillea ^pn^d, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
rsason sow only in the level grounds.” — MS. 
Lunar JaaatM Baiukatlt Marm 21. 

1896.— ** The mountains are nearly the 
same height . . . with the average of Wel^ 
Bsonntains. ... In one respect, and only 
one, the C^Ala have the advantage,— their 
predidoeo are higher, and the outlines of the 
mDs oonasqnently bolder.”— ifskr, ed. 184^ 

iLiaS! 

OHSB, A Boiled butter; the uni- 
veraal medium of cookery throi^fhout 
Indi^ aupplving the place occupied by 
oil in Soutnem Europe, and more ; 

aomn of Arabia, the rauakan of 
Wnia]. The word ie Hind, phi, 8kt 
phrihk A short but explicit account 
of* the mode of preparation will be 
found in the Engtuh CyeUmaedia (Arts 
and ScienceaX av. ; [ana in fuller 
detail in JVatt, Earn. DtoL iil 491 as^.]. 

e. 1690.—** Most of them (Akbar's ele- 
phantsl get 6 0. (ere) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, 
and half a smm of riM mixnd with chillies, 
eloveo, kc." — ifla't•^di6arl, i. 130. 

1678.— **Tbey wiU drink milk, and boil'd 
butter, whieh they oall Ohe.”— Ayw, U. 

1788.—** In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
'Ah] it was the onstom to oslebrate particular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
hixu^ of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial, song. On <»ie 
ooeasion the old Sootoh ballad, *My wife baa 
ta'en the gee,' was admirably sung, and 
loudly enotwed. ... It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see WTTJr.APAn) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothii^ but fhtt* • . • The Kmledar, 
oertain that dlaooveriee had been made re- 
garding bis malversations in that artiole of 
garrison store, determined to oonoiliate their 
secrecy by oanaing an abundant supphr of 
this unaocutooMd Inxniy to be theneerarth 
plaeed within the rooen of their fartidng 
pnrntiSMi,"-iraiA MitL Ehkkm, H. 164. 


1786.— ** The revenues of tho olty of 
Deooa . . . asBount annually to two kherore 
(see GBOSEk p roeeeding fimn the ouotoms 
and duties levied on ChmMribli 

L. i. 172. 

1817.— ** The great luxury of the Hindu 
is batter, prspaiM in a manner peouliar to 
himself, and oalled by him ghM.”— Afi7f, 
Hid. i. 410. 

OHIUSAI, n.p. One of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the nigh plateau north of Kaii£W, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the SulimAiiI moiintaiii8, 
and north to the Kftbul River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of the 18th century, and for 
a time Diseased the throne of Ispaliaii. 
The foDowing paragraph occurs in the 
article Afohamistaii, in the 9th ed. 
of the Eneye. Britan.^ 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
book : — 

**lt is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th oenturiw* 
plsM in the Ohilsai oonntry ” the 
country now occupied by the OhiWis, or 
nearly so) **a pecmle called Xhilljls, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to whom belonged 
a famous family of Delhi Kings. The pro- 
bability of the identity of the KhiUJis and 
Qbllsais is obvious, and the question touehen 
othere regarding the origin of the Afghans ; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor has the writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he has 
never r^rded the suggestion as more 
than a probable one, ne lias aeon no 
reason to reject it. He mi^ add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
a high authority on such a Question, 
though he would not accept it, tie made 
a candid remark to the effect that the 
Ohilxais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect A Imlief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter- 
tained by the traveller Charles Masson, 
as is shown in a passage quoted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Snrgeon-MAjor Bellow, in his Ram of 
Afgmnidan (1880X [who (p. 100) refei-s 
the name to KhliUehll, a swordaroan. 
The folk etymology of Do Quignr.H 
and D'Herbelot ia KM 
‘hungry/ given to an offloer dt Ogou* 
Khin, who delved on the road to kill 
game for hia sick wilbl 

All tha aeeoonts of the Ohilniaui- 
dkato great d iff e rsa eM between thorn 
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And tin other tribei of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impoBrible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- 
aimilatioD of a Tnrki trioe in the 
course of centuries to the Afghans 
who surround them, and the conse- 
quent assumption of a quasi-Afghan 

nealogy. We do not find thi^ 

r. Elj^instone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now before 
us. But two of the notes to his 
(5th ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it was in his mind. 
In the latter of these he says : **The 
Khiljis . . . though Turks by descent 
. . . had been so long settled among 
the Afghans that they had almost 
Itecome identified with that people ; 
but they probably mi.tLed more with 
other nations, or at least with their 
Turki bretliran, and w'ould 1)e more 
civilized than the mnerality of Afghan 
mountaineers.” Ilie learned and emi- 
nently judicious William Erskine w'as 
also inclined to accept the identity of 
the two tribes, doubting Quit perhaps 
needlesslv) whether the Khilni had 
lieen really of Turki race. We have 
not been able to meet with any trans- 
lated author who mentions both Khiliji 
and Qhilzai. In the following Quota- 
tions aU the earlier refer to Khiliji, 
and the later to Ghilzai. Attention 
may be billed to the expressions in 
the quotation from Zlauadin BamI, 
as indicating some great difference 
lietween the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then, llie language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regarded os an Afghan clan. 

c. 940.- Hajjaj had delegated 'Abdar- 
rahm&a ibn Mahommed iba al-Ash’ath to 
Sijistan, Boat and Rukhftj (Araobosia) to 
make war on the Turk iribM diffusea in 
those regions, and who are known as Ohdz 
and XhulJ . . ."-Jfoj’ddt, v. 302. 

o. 950.^** The HQuUaJ is a Turki tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
parts of Sijistftn beyond the GhQr. They 
>ure a f^toral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural choraoteristics, their dross 
and their language ." — IHakhrif from /><* 
Oofje'i text, p. 245. 

c. 1030.— ** The Afghans and KhiUis 
havi^ submitted to him (Sabaktiff(ii), ne 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ranks of his armies. in SUioif 
li. 24. 

o. 1150.-** The Khilkhs (road KbiUJ) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an eariy 
date invaded this ooantry (Dftwar, on the 


hank s of tha HehnandjL and whose dweDfage 
are spaed abroad to the north of India and 
on the boiden of Ohear and of Weetern 
Sijistin. They poesesa eatUe, wealth and 
the variona produets of husbandry^ th^ 
all have the espaot of ^irks, whetner m 
regards features, dress, and enstoias, or ae 
regards their arms and manner of 
war. They are paoiflo people, doing and 
thinking no evil."— JEdruSTb 467. 

1289. — “At the same time Jalflu-d din 
(KMlji), who was '4ns-t-maBidli£ (Mnetei^ 
master-general), had gone to Bahdrpdr. 
attended by a body of hie relations ana 
friends. Here he held a muster and in- 
spection of the toroes. He came of a race 
different from that of the Torks, so ho 
no ooD&denoe in them, nor would the Tuks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their friends. . . . The people high end 
low . . . were all troubled by the ambition 
of the XbiUla, and were strongly opposed 
to Jaldlu-ddfn's obtaining the crown. . . • 
Sultdn JokQn-d din l^ox XhUli asoe^ed 
the throne in the . . . year 688 A.H. . . . 
The people of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years been governed by aovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the soeoio- 
sion of the Khtljit . . . they were stradi 
with admiration and smaxement at seefaig 
the KKiljfit ooenpying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
passed from the one to the other."— 
dim jBoraf, in Blli^ iii. 134-136. 

14th cent.— The oontinuator of Rashfdnd- 
din enumeratee among the tribes occupying 
the country which we now call Afghanistan, 
OkiLrity Nigudaru, Kbitt), 

BalOch and Afghhna. BeeiVoCieef el XxtneiiBt 
xiv. 494. 

c. 1607.— “I set out from KAbul for the 
purpooe of plundering and beating np the 
quarters of the OhUJU ... a good Canang 
from the Ohilji camp, we oboerved a black- 
ne^ which was either owing to the Ohiljia 
teing in motion, or to smoke. The yoong 
and inexiieriencM men of the army all eat 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
length checked their speed. When 6va or 
six thousand men set out on a pilling 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline. ... A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans." — 
Baber, pp. 220-221 ; see also p. 225. 

[1768.— “The Cli^ knovdng that his 
troops roust pass uro’ their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succes- 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahonuned's 
army." — Manway , Miet, Aee. iii. 24.] 

1842.— “The Ohilji tribes r>ccupy the 
principal portion of the country Mtwaen 
K^dahfir and Ghaxnf. They are^ more- 
over, tha moat numerous of the AfgbAn 
tril^ and if united under a capable chief 
might . . . become the most powerful. . . . 
They are brave and warlike, hut have a 
sternness of disposition amounting to ferocity. 
. . . Some of tha inferior Ohiljia are ao 
vi^ent in their intercourse with strangene 
I that they can aearoely be considered in the 
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Mfht of hunuuk boiogi^ whilo no kogiiogo 
onn doooribo the torron of a trmaait throngh 
tbilr oountrj, or tho indignitioo which havo 
to bo onduM. . . . Tho Ohilji% although 
oomadorod, and calling thomaelToo, Afghli^ 
and morooTor opiploTiitf tho FMhto, or 
A%hAn dialect^ arc undoubtedly a mixed 
laoo. 

“Tho name is eridently a roodiftcation 
or owruption of KhaUi or initiajl, that of 
agi^ttu rkl tribe mentioned bv Sherlfudin 
in his history of Taimilr. . . . — Ck. Mas- 
n^^arr. oj variOHS JovroeyM, fee., ii. 204, 

1864.— “The Qhdii was succeeded by the 
KhUjI dynasty ; also said to be of 'nirici 
oatraotion, but which seems rather to hare 
boon of Afghdn race ; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the Qhllji Afghans.*'— 
Mnkine, Bdber atui HumAyun, i. 4 (m. 

1880.— “As a race the OhUJi mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal gorem- 
Bont and domestic customs, from the other 
faces of Afghanistan . . . the gr^t majority 
of the tribe are pe^ral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from tho 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do^y engage in the ordinary handicraft I 
tfades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
Ac., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
aia a remarkably fine race . . . but they 
art a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
claso especially, and in toeir wars exoes* 
siTsly savage and vindictive. 

“SeTsral of the OhUJi or Ohilsai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
tfade between India and Afghanistan, ana 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many oenturieii .” — Races of 
A/gkanistaa^ by BelUw^ p. 103. 

OHOUL, 8. Ar. ghg.1^ P. g}\M, A 

S oblin, tfLwom, or man - devouring 
emon, especially haunting wilder- 


c. 70.— “In the deserts of Affricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* apjiear- 
ing in the shape of men and women ; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticall 
illusions.'* — /V»ay, by Ph. Holland^ vii. 2. 

e. 940.— “The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the OhtU and their trans- 
formations. . . . The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the OhlU are ass's feet. . . . 
Theee Ohfll appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road^ the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the OhOl led tnem asin^, and 
cansed them to lose their wav."— 

Hi. 314 ssfg. (There is muon more aftm 
tho copious and higgledy-piggledy Plinian | 
teebion of this writer. 




•piggledy Plinian 


* There is no jssttteation fbr this weed in the 


c. 1420.— “In exitn deserti . . . rsm 
mirandamdicitcontigisBe. Nameumoireiter 
mediam noctem quieecentee mogno mur- 
murestrepitnque audito suspicarenturomn^ 
Arabes praedones ad se spoliandoo venire 
. . . viderunt plurimas equitum tormas 
transeuntaum. . . . Plures qui id antea 
viderant, daemones (ghfOa, no doubt) esse 
mr desertum v^antes asseruere." — Nie. 
Uonti, in Poggio^ iv. 

1814.—“ The Afghauns believe each of the 
numerous solitudes in the mountains and 
desarts of their country to be inhabited by 
a lonely daemon, whom they call Okoolee 
Bembann (the Oottle or Spirit of the Waste) ; 
they represent him as a ^gantic and fright- 
ful spMtre (who devours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within his haunts.” 
^Elpkinstmis'e Caubul, ed. 1839, i. 291. 

[OHUBBA, a Hind, ghara^ Skt. 
yhMa. A water-pot made of clay, of a 
spheroidal shape, known in S. India as 
the chatty. 

[1827.—“. . . . the Rajah sent ... 80 
Qurmhs (earthen vessels holding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and sweetmeats.^' — Mundg, 
Pea and Ptanl Rhetchu^ 66 .] 


OHTJBBT, OUBBEE, s. Hind. 
gharl. A clepsydra or water-instni- 
ment for measuring time, consisting 
of a floating cup with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so that it Oils and sinks 
in a fixed time ; also the gong by 
which the time so indicated is struck. 
This latter is profnirly gJuinydl. Hence 
also a clock or watch ; also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated by 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called a y/uiH. But in Anglo- Indiiiu 
usage, the word is employed for *Ati 
hour,* [or some indetinite period of 
time]. The water-instrument is some- 
times ^lled Pun - Ohnrry (vangKan 
ourtri pdnhghari) ; also the Sun-dial, 
bhoop - ClliiirTy (dkdn, * .sunshine * ) ; 
the hour-glass, Bet-Otmiry (rri, retd, 
‘ sand *). 


(Ancient).— “The mogietrate, having em- 
ployed the flrat four Ohurrtes of the day in 
nathing and praying, . . . shall sit upon 
the Judgment Seat.*'— Code of ths Omtoo 
fjaun {Halhed, 1776), KM. 

[1626.—“ Ohari.*’ See under PUHUB. 

[c. 1690.— An elaborate acoount of this 
method of meoeuring time will be found 
in Ain, ed. JarreU^ iii. 16 seq. 

About a after, the resit ci 

my company arrivaa with the money."— 
PisUrt Mnst iv. 348.] 
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16n.— ** Flrvt they teke a great Pot of 
Water . . . and patting therein a little POt 
Ithie leoer pot haring a small hole in the 
oottome of it), . the water imuing into it 
haring filled it, then they strike on a grMt 
|date ci twesss, or rery fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a re^ great soand; this 
stroak or piureell of time they call a C/oome, 
the email Pot being full they call a Oreo, 
8 greet make a Par, which Par (see 
PUttUk) is three hours by our aocompt. 

IT. Brvfoa, in Hakl, r. 61. 

1708. — '*Or un gi^ est une de leurs 
heures, mais qui est oien petite en oomparai- 
son des ndtres ; car elle n'est que de riiigt- 
neuf minutes et environ ouarante-trois 
eecondes. '*(?)— Zettrrr Edif. si. 

1786.— ** We hare fixed the Cou at 6,000 
<7 ms, which distance must be travelled by 
the postmen in a Ohniry and a half. . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate . . . you must flog the HurkArth* 
belonging to you ." — Txppottn LeUartt 216. 

[1868. — Wallaoe describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vessel. 

I tested it with my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
another, nor did the motion of the vessel 
have any effect upon it, as the water in the 
bucket of course kept level." — Wallace^ 
Malay Artkip., ed. 1880, p. 314.] 

GINBY, 8. The orimnal of this 
word belong to the Dravidian tongues ; 
Malayal. Tel. gindi; Tam. ki^ 

nif from v. ktnu, * to be hollow ’ ; and 
the original meaning is a basin or wt, 
as opposed to a flat dish. In Mailer 
the word is wplied to a vessel re- 
sembling a coffee-pot without a handle, 
used to orink from. But in the Bombay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
usage, gtndi means a wash-hand basin 
of tinned copper, such as is in common 
use there (see under CHILLXJMCHEE). 

1661.—“. . . gvlndis of gold. . . ." — 
Correa, Lendat, 11. i. 218. 

1682.— “After this the Capitaine Oenerall 
eommanded to discharge theyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of rich Mercnaundise, and amongst the 
some these peeoes following : 

“ Fours great OuyndM of silver. . . 

CoMakeda, by N. L., f. 106. 

1813. — “ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper. "—Porftes, 
Or. Mem, ii. 887; [2nd ed. fl. 30; also i. 

m], 

1861.—“. . . a tinned boson, colled a 
gandM. . . — Burton, Sciade, or <As U»- 

Xappy VaUey, i. 6. 

anrOALL, JXNJALL. b. H.ian. 
jAl, *a swivel or wall-piece * ; a wora of 
uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


of the At. jamfU (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europ^ns in China also. 

1818. — “There is but cme sun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlocks and glagals, and four Europeans 
hove been wounded." — Elphinatone. hCfe, ii. 
81. 

1828. — “The moment the picket haerd 
them, they fired their long which 

kill a mile off."-^i>pV MernTni. 40. 

[1800.— “Oiagals, or Jingals, ore 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in lesmth. 
borne on the Moulders of two men and uea 
by a third. I^ey hove a stand, or tripod, 
remindiw one of a telescope. . . ksfl, 
Thingt Ckineae, 38.] 

GINGELI, GINGELLT, &c. s. 
The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Seeamum indieum, v. orientak. 

. There is a H. [not in Plattd Diet,] and 
Mahr. form^njaii, but most prolmbly 
this also is a trade name introauced by 
the Portuguese. The word appears to 
be Arabic at-juljvUdn, which was pro- 
nounced in Spam td-jorMln (Daey and 
En^eUnann, 146-7)^ whence Spanish 
aljanjoli, Italian givggioltno, trrzelin&, 
&c., Port, girpelim, zirzelim, Ac., Fr. 
ju^eolir^ &c., m the Philippine Islsnds 
ajonjoli. The proper H. name is tU, 
It is the rficapov of Dioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrastus {Hid. Plant, i. 11). 
[See Watt, Earn, Diet. VI. ii. 510 sejf.] 

1510. — “ Much groin {^rows here (at ZeOa) 
... oil in great quantity, mode not from 
olives, but from nnalino." — Vartkema, 86. 

1662.— “There is a great amount of gar- 
golim." — CattanAeda, 21. 

[1664. — “ ... oil of Jergelim and quoquo 
(Good).”— B ofefAc, Tombo, M.] 

1588.—“ . . . Oyle of Zsssline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to sg^ 
or to fry fish withal." — C. Fredarieke, ii. ft6. 

1606. — “They performed certain anoint- 
ings of the whole body, when they baptaiad, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gugollm.”— 
Oouvea, f. 39. 

c. 1610. — “I’ochetay de ce poisson frit en 
Ihuile de gUMlin (petite semence oomme 
nauete dont ils font huile) qm est de tres- 
mauvois goust." — Mooquel, 2S2. 

[1638.— Mr. Whiteway notes that “in a 
letter of Amro Rodrigues to the King, of 
Nov. SO (India Office MSS. Book ^ 
Afoojsoiu, vol. iv.), he says: ‘From Masnli- 
patom to the fu^est point of the Bay 
of Bengal runs the coast which we ooU that 
of GtegiUm.’ nicy got Oingeli thence, I 
suppose."] 

c. 1661.—“ La gente pih bossa odopm nn* 
oltro olio di oerto seme dotto Ts l si nB , oh# 
h una specie del di setamo, ed 6 sJquMto 
amorogn^"— Ftsp. dd P. Oto. OnuMr, 
inThMoot, Vogaget Dieero. 
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1478.—**l>nigiMe da Bonimo oa gnina ' 
da OMnaUBa.**— App. to /aimai 3*Aai. 
Mfaad; li. 206. 

1676.— **Alao mooh Ofl of <8eMMaf or 
JUollBa it thara azpre«ad, and azportad 
thanoa.**— 2*. Heidm, Vnneurlyhe Sckipbreukf 
81. 

1726. —** From Oriza are importad hithar 
ffalaoatX with muoh proOt, Pudy. alao . . . 
«liif4U>aaad OU. . . ."-FoM^a, OKor. 

„ **An aril paopla, mid, a drum, a 
wild horaa, an ill oondiaooad woomn, sugar' 
aaaa, OanfaUm, a Ballala (or oultiTator) 
wiUioot foranght— all thaaa must ba wrought 
aoralj to maka tham of any good.*'— Natira 
Ajgl^ya^pa translated in Faf«nl»)*a, r. 

1727. — *' The Man ara bedaubed all orar 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are ooU' 
tinnaily squirting gtognrlj Oyl at one 
another."— A. MamHuni i. 128 ; [ad. 1744, 

L 180]. 

1807. — “The oil chiefly used hare, both 
for food and unguent, that of Amiavsi, 
by the English died Olngall, or sweat oil." 
— BweRcMAnt i. 8. 

1874. — **Wa know not the origin of the 
word Gingidl, whioh Rozburgh remarks 
waa (as it is now) in oommon use among | 
■aropeans."— ifoaMry d; FtUckiger, 426. 

187A-“Oils, JIbJUI or Til. . . .’'-raWs | 
aF CbfCoeM IhtUm, tmpomi on Importi into 
y Mia, up to 1876. 

187A— '* Thera is good reason for baliaring 
that a oonsidarmbla portion of the olira 
of oommaroe is but the JlnJUl, or the ground- 
natk oil of India, for beeidee laiwa azports. 
of noth oils to Europe, ssTarsI tbousana 
toao of the seen mum seed, and ground-nute 
In analler quantitiaL are azportM annually 
from the south of India to Fruoa, where 
their oU is ezpraased, and finds its way into 
the market, as olira oil."— Aiipf. Rtpori on 
Onpply of DnuA to India, oy Dr. Paul, 
India O&a, Ifarch, 1876. 

GINOEB, s. The root of Zingiber 
cfleinaU, Roxb. We mt this Word 
from the Arabic sadnjaldL Sp. agengibre 
Port, gxngtbr^ Latin 
wimgibetr, Ital. Mnaen,, gengiivo^ and 
mflOY other old forma. 

The Skt. name is tnUgave^ pro- 
feaedlv connected with iridgtu *a 
horn,* Rom the antler-like form of the 
root But thia ia probably an intro- 
duced word ahaped by thia imaginaiT 
afymolo^. Thou^ ginger ia culti- 
fided aU oyer India, rrom the Himfi- 
kya to the extreme south,* the best ia 
frown in Makbar, and in the language 


In eylrls i 

'arenJCsILzLlOiX Mlaa 

dTaay botanlefc hariim fbund Itwild. 1 ooraeat 
that no one bee loQhdr te 11"-^ /. A Mosfiri 


of that proving (Halayftlam) green 
ginmr ia called tnek and tndti-ver, from 
tnchs *root’ Itidei was probably In 
an earlier form of the language ndeAt 
or ehitleh^ as we find it in Clanarese 
still stfnfi, which ia perhaps the true 
origin of the H. etnUh for *dry ginmr,* 
[more usually connected with Bkt. 
jiinfht, tuntK, * to dry *1 

It would appear l^t the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed zdnjabU or sinjabil, or 
ginger, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi- 
bar; for it would seem to be ginger 
which some Arabic writers speak of 
as ‘the plant of Zinj.* Thus a poet 

a uoted by KazwinI enumerates among 
[le products of India the shair al-Zdntj 
or Arbor Zingitana, along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, «c. (see Gilde- 
meister, 21^. And Abiilfeda says also : 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj ** (Oeog. by Reinaud, i. 267). In 
Marino Sanudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zinziber with Zinj. We do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and 
Varthema says the like of the Comoro 
Islands. 

c. A.D. 66.— '* Ginger {Ztyyipopit) b a 
special kind of plant produced for the most 
part in Troglod^c Arabia, where they um 
the green p^t in many ways, as we do rue 
{rbyaror), boiling it and mixing it with 
drinks and stews. The roots arc small, like 
those of eypants, wbitbh, and peppery to 
the taste and smell. . . .''—Dioicondes, ii. 
cap. 189. 

o. A.D. 70.— *'Thb pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and sharps. . . . The blacke b 
more kindly and pleasant. . . . Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbiperi 
and others Zinglbcil) for the root of that 
tree ; but it b not so, although in tast it 
somewhat reaembleth pepper. ... A pound 
of Qiager b oommoniy sold at Rome for 6 
deniers. . . Pfiay, by Ph, Holland, 
-'ii. 7. 

0 . 620-80.-** And therein shall they be 
given to drink a cup of wine, mized with 
the water of ZnlenL . . "—The Koran, 
oh. Izzvi. (by Saiof, 

o. 940.—'* Andalusia posssssss oonsiderable 
tilver and quiektilver mines. . . . They ez- 
port from it also saffron, and roots of guger 
(? 'oHl^ al4Mtkha)."-iriiy'«ii, i 887. 

1298.— **Qood ginger (gSBg ihFi)slso grows 
hers (at Ooilum— see end it b 

iwB by the seme bssm of Oouamin, after 
oonBtry.**— iferee Pelo^ Bk. III. eh. 22. 
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- ,J. u«.— 

cIm hdkii (iM OdDnSITi • cokmkm^ • 
•d«tliBoni portuoMlsoeatifta*. 
oftii^ aono intridniMite u rofoiifliiio • ii 
Mi0BAiMi0^ fih ^ il nM06 

ia molta ooatnd« ddl* India, • il odofaibino 
nnaoe nal laoln dal Colombo d* India, ad 
ha la ioona ana piana a dalioata, a oanarog- 
nola ; a 11 miodhino mna dalla oontnda dal 
Maooa . . . aragionaoheilbuononanff^o 
dnia bnono 10 anni,** fto.— Paoofott^ in DMa. 
- • iii.861. 


o. 1420.— ' ' His in roffionibus (Malab ar) g in- 
glbir oritnr. quod hMaii (sea COUHnT), 
Qthdi at aeCt* Tulgo appallatur. Radioes 
snnt arbomm duorum oumtonun altitudine, 
foUii mi^is instar anulaa (eloeampane), 
dnio oortm, raluti amndinum radic^ quae 
fmotnm ta^pnt ; as ais estrahitur gingioar, 
quod imn^um cinari, ad aolamqoa as- 
triduo axsiocatar.'' — iV. CmUi, in 


1680.— In a list of dran sold at Ormos 
we find Enaari da buli (prasomably from 
Dabnl.) 

,, mordad 
„ Maoohini 
„ baladi 

Zeaiero oooditoingiaga(praaarvad 


amoBBiiT, >. A coin mentioned 
as passing in Arabian porta by MiSbum 
(L 87, 91). Its oountix proper 
name are doubtful. [Tbe following 
uuotations show that Gingerlea or 
oeifialill was a name for part of the 
E. coast of India, and Mr. Whiteway 
(see OniOELI) conjectures that it was 
so called because the oil was produced 
there.! But this throws no light on 
the gold coin of Milbum. 


1680-81.—*' The fonn of the pass nvan to 
ships and ▼oasals, and Register of Passes 
ffiren (18 in all), bound to Jafnapatam, 
Manilla, Mocha, Olngirloe, Tenasserim, 
k,c.'*—Fort St. Qto. Coiu. N^/Ut aitd JCxtt.^ 
App. Na iii. p. 47. 

1701.— The Carte Marine depute Suratte 
juM'au Detroit de MalaeOt par le R. F^re 
P. P. Taohard, shows the coast tract between 
Vesq^opotom and lagrenate as OeigelilL 

1768. — “ Some authors give the Coast 
between the points vA Deri and Gaudewari, 
the name of the Coast of OemMin. The 
Portuguese give the name of GsnrsUm to 
the plant which the Indians call ArfH, from 
they extract a kind of cXi."—D*AnviUe^ 

[Mr. Pringle {Diwry Fori St, Oeo. Ist eer. 
iii. 170) ideidiOei the GVaperfo Faotoiy with 
Viagapatam. Bee also i. 100 ; ii. 09.] 


• MM, Ar. **'or the hiUa’* IMi is also nad 
d%.prol)ablyf!or<rJBe(sse DBLY, MOUNT> 

The ^ flBgw is menttoasd by Barbom(pL Mh 


anraHAM, s. a kind oi stufi; 

defined in the DrapoFi Didbummp wm 
mede from cotton yam dyed bmore 
being woren. The In<Ban ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
bem the subject of many suggestions. 
Thot^h it has loi^ passed into the 
English lai^age, it is on the whole 
most probame that, like chinti and 
calico, the term was one. originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Littrd, from 
** Owngampj vUle de Bretagne, oh il ^ 
a des fabriques de tissus.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encyd. 
Britanniea, 8th ed., which states, 
under the name of Guingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ffinghamSf to which the town gives its 
name. [So also in 9th ed.] We may 
observe that the productions of Quin- 
gamp, and of the C6tes-du-Nord gener- 
ally, are of linen, a manufacture dating 
from the 10th century. If it could be 
shown that ptn^kam was either orimii- 
ally appliea to linen fabrics, or mat 
the word occurs before the Indm 
trade began, we should be more will- 
ing to aomit the French etymology as 
possible. 

The Pefiny Oyelopaedia auggesta a 
derivation from guingoie, * awry. “ Tlis 
variegated, striped, and crossea pattenis 
may have suggested the nanie.’^ 

•Civilia,’ a correspondent of Notee 
and Queries (6 ser. ii. 366, iii. 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian term, 
ginyhtlm, a stuff which he alleges to l»e 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constantly found, 
when in judicial employment in 
I^per India, to be used in inventories 
of stolen property and the like. He 
mentions also that in Sir G. Wilkinson's 
Egypt, the word is assigned to an 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
word is unknown to us and to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used * Civilis ’ believes, 
it w'ss almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from tne Arcnipelago. Jansz's 
Javanese Diet, gives ^gingmng, a »n 
of striped or chequers East Indm 
l/ijnwtnd^ the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equiva- 
lent to French toils. The verb git^ 
gamg in Javanese is given as meaning 
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* to separate, to m away,’ but this seems 
to throw no light on the matter ;'nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the northern coast of 
Sumatra, a little £. of Acheen, which 
we have seen written Gingham (see 
iVanderingM, ii. 5, 6 ; also El- 
mon, Dirtctory to India and China Seas, 
180S, pp. 63-64). This place appears 
prominently as Gingion in a chart by 
W. Herbert, 1762. Finally, Bluteau 

g ives the following: — ** Ouingam. 

o in some parts of the kingdom 
(Portujral) they call the excrement of 
the Siikwonu, Bonibicis excrementum. 
Ouing^. A certain stuff which is 
made in the territories of the Mogul. 
Beirames, guingoeilB, Canequu, Ac. 
(Godinho, Viagam da Inaia, 44).” 
Wilson gives kindan as the Tamil 
^ui valent of gingham, and perhaps 
intends to suggest that it is the original 
of this woroT The Tamil Diet, gives 
kindan, a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or chequered.” [The Madras 
Gloss, nves Can. ginta, TeL ginienct, 
Tam. Kindan, with the meaning of 
** double-threM texture.” The N.E.D., 
following Scott, Malagan fiords in 
English, 142 seq., accepts the Javanese 
derivation as given above: Malay 
gingganq ... a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric known to Europeans in 
the East as ^mngham.' As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in M^ay 
and Javanese where it seems to be 
original, *8trip^’ The full expres- 
sion is kdin qinggang, * striped cloth’ 
(flrashuis). ^e Tamil 'lein^n. a 
aind of coarse cotton cloth, stripea or 
«hemiered ’ (quoted in Yule), cannot 
be tne source of the European forma, 
nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an indmndent word, or a 
perversion of the Malaran term.” On 
the other hand. Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
**no one explains the spelling. The 
rijght explanation is simply that 
gingham is an old English spelling 
of Uuingafnp. See the account of the 
*towne of Qyngham’ in the Poston 
LotUrs, ed. GairJmer, iii. 367.” (6th ser. 
Nates and Queries, iv. 386.)] 


a, 1667.— Oessrs Federid says there were 
at Tana many weavers who mMe ** ormssini 
• glngaai di lana e di bombaeo jdnghams 
of wool and cotton.— JtaMiinb, Hi. 887e. 

1602.— *'With theee toils they got to 
Aiakan, and took pomiedon of two ielets 
wUeh stood at the entranee, where they 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
gfa^iams (guingOes} in it.'*— i!>e Coufou Dec. 
T^iv. iv. cap. 10. 

1616. — “Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the glwghMw, both white and browns, 
which yow sent will prove a good com- 
modity m the Kinge of Shashmahis cuntry, 
who u a Kinge of certaine of the most 
westermost ilandos of Jnpon . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Lequee." — 
Letter appd. to iJoeke'e Diary, ii. 272. 

1648. — “ The principal names (of the 
stuffsi are these: Gamignins, Baftas, OAcAu 
(see PIECE-GOODS), AesamanU {oemAnis t 
sky-blue^ Jdadafbene, Bfronu (see B EIBA - 
MEE), Trieundvaf, ChiUfM (see CHINTZ), 
Lcingame (see LXJNGOOTTT), ToffockitUn 
{TujMa, a gold stuff from Mecca ; see 
ADAH. ALI&JA), iMias (see DHOTT).”— 
Tan Ttriet, 63. 

1726.— In a list of cloths at Pulicat : 

“ &«h 7 >mf^Giliggann (Twilled ginffhanu) 

Ditto CAtu/tmei (saloons ?)"— rafcHliys, 
CAor. 14. 

Also 

“ Bore (?) Gisgganes driedraad.”— v. 128. 

1770.— “Une eentaine de halles de mou- 
choirs, de pognes, et de guingaaa, d'un trks 
lieau rouge, que les Malabarea fabriquent h 
Gaffanapatam, oh ils sont tftablis depuis trhs 
longtempe."— Tfayfio/, I/ief. Philos., ii. 16, 
quoted by Liitri. 

1781.— “The trade of Fort St. David's 
consists in longcloths of different coloure, 
sallamporees, moroes, dimities, OinghaniB, 
and succatoons." — Carraecioit'e L. of Clive, 
i. 5. [Mr. Whiteway winta out that this is 
taken word for word from Hamilton, New 
Aeamnt (i. 365), who wrote 40 years b^ore.] 

„ “Audnu eet renomm4 par sea guin- 
gau, ses toiles Mintes; et PaliaeaU par 
•ee moudhoin."- -imami/, i. 41. 

1793.— “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have so lorw stood 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimatmy give 
way to the stronger kenargmen (q.v.)."— 
Hugh Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. 

1796. — “Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and thei^rumandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees."- FVa Paolino, 
Viaggio, p. 36. 

OINOI, JINJEE, &c., n.p. Properly 
Chenji, [Shsnji ; and this from Tam. 
shingi, Al sringi, * a hill J. A once 
celeorated hill-fortren in B. Arcot, 60 
[44] m. N.E of Cuddalore, 36 m. N.W. 
from Pondicherry, and at one time tlie 
seat of a Mahratta principality. It 
played an important part in the wars 
of the ffrst three-ouarters of the 16th 
century, and was neld by the Frendi 
from 1760 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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e, 1619.—** And then they were to pabliah 
A proobuuation in Negapatam, that no one 
wae to trade at Terenapatani, at Porto 
Noto, or at any other port of the Naik of 
or of the King ot MaMiilapatam, be* 
•cauae theee were declared enemies of the 
atateu and all possible war should be made 
on tnem for having received among them 
the Hollanders. . . Hoentro, p. 6l9. 

1675.— '* ^prove the treaty with the 
■Cawn [soe KHAN] of Changie." — LHUrhvm. 
Court to Fort SI. Gto. In NUu and Kxis.t 
No. i. 5. 

1680. — ** Advice received . . . that San- 
togoe, a younger brother of Sevogeo's. had 
seused u|K>n Rougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Ckuintry, and put him in irons.” 
>-/6u2. No. iii. 44. 

1752. — “It consists of two towns, called 
the Great and Little Qiagee. . . . They 
are both* surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
oireumference, which incloeos the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
enmmits of which are built 5 strong forts. . . . 
The place is inaccessible, except from the 
■east and south-east. . . . The place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and sepoys 
and black people in great numbers. . . — 

Cambridge^ Account ^ Uue H^or, Ac., 32-33. 


GIN8ENO, 8. A medical root 
which has an extraordinary reputation 
in China as a restorative, tiud sells 
there at prices ranmng from 6 to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Atnlia 
Ginseng^ Bent li. ( N.O. A raliaeeae). The 
second woi*d represents the Chinese 
name Jin-SIUn. In the literaiy style 
the drug is called simply SlUn. And 
possibly or *Man,’ has been T)re- 
fixed on account of the forked laaish, 
man-like aspect of the root. European 
practitioners do not recoraise its 
alleged tirtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but it grows 
also in Mon^lia /ind Manchuria. A 
kind much 1^ esteemed, the root of 
Panax ^inquefoliunij L., is imported 
into China from America. A very 
closely-allied plant occurs in the 
Him&layi^ A. Ptetulo~Ginaengj Benth. 
Gimeng is first mentioned by Ah. 
Semedo (Madrid, 1642). [See Eallf 
ThinM Chinue, 268 ieq., where Dr. P. 
Siniui seems to believe that it has some 
niedicinal value.] 

GIRAFFE, 8. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. It. gtraffot Sp. and 
Port, gtn^o, old Bp. axorafa, and these 
from Ar. al-mrdfa^ a cameleopard. The 
Pen. sartuljM, svmcrpo, seems to be a 
form curiously diveigent of the same 


word, perhaps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
girajfa into teraph. It is not impossible 
that the latter w'ord, in its biblical use, 
m^ be radically connected with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septuagint version of Deut. xiv. 
6, where the word xdindr, rendered in 
the £iigli.sh Bible * chamois,’ is trans- 
lated Ka/iriKoir6.p6a\i ^ ; and so also in 
the Vulgate mnieloparduliie^ [pro1>ably 
the ‘wild goat’ ot the Targiims, not 
the giraffe {Ericyd. Bill. i. 722)]. We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, liefore the introduction of tlie 
word before us : 

c. B.C. 20. — “The animals called eamrlo- 
pardi [Kafiri\oiraplii\ci%) present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they arc smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the hc.ad and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back a^ain they have 
some resemblance to a cam^, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers."— /b'orfeni.t, ii. 51. 

c. A.D. ‘lO.—**Vrtmc.t/eopai‘dit {Ka/jL7}\orap- 
3d\rtt) are bred in these part’s, but they cio 
not in any respect resemble leopards, for 
their variegated skin is more like the 
streaked and spotted skin of f.allow deer. 
The hinder quarters arc so very much lower 
than the fore quarters, that it seems as if the 
animal sat u|Mn its rump. ... It is not, 
however, a wild animal, but r.itber like a 
doroosticatod beast ; for it shows no sign of 
a savage di.sposition." — Strahn^ Bk. XVI. iv. 
§ 18, E.T. by UuinUton and Falconer. 

c. A.D. 210. — Athenaeu!!, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
I 130 Ethiouic sheep, 20 of KiibiBa, 12 white 
I koloif 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
> white bear, 14 pnrdalcs and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, Zarkilm, one canidupardafit, 1 Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros. - Bk. V. cup. xxxii. 

c. A.D. 520.— 

‘’"Evrew^ pot Kaxetra, ToXudpot MoOora 
Xtycta, 

fuxri Brfpvr, iixMcu KeKepaoplua, 

0v\a, 

rdpSaXir aloXlrorroy 6pov (vy^y re 
xdpffXoy. 


Aeipij ol rayal, ffTixrdy Sipat, oSara / 3 ac&, 
^iXdy Orepde xdpi;, doXtxol wSSet evpla. 
rapadf 

KtbXwy Fovk tda plrpa, w66et r’oC wdpray 

dXX’ ol rp6a$ey ioffty dpelorcr, vrrdrioi di 
ToXXby iXiIirtpot. ” — k. r, X. 

Oppiani CgnegetieOf iii. 461 eeqg. 

e. 880.— '*Thoae lUao prewntod gifts, 
mmg which bMidra othor thii^ a eertain 
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^aoMi of animl, of notoio both oztm- 
cmnuy ond wondorfnl. In nio it wm 
oqoftl to a oamal, but tho surfaoo of ita akin 
marked with flower-like apota. Ita hinder 
parta and the flanka were low, and like 
thoee of a lion, bat the ahooldera and fora- 
laga and cheat were much hi^er in propor- 
tion than the other limba. ^e neck waa 
alender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
reat of the body waa like a awan'a throat in 
ita elongation. The head waa in form like 
that of a camel, but in aize more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Ita lega were 
not moved altornately, but by paira, thoae 
on the right aide being movea together, 
and thoee on the left together, first one 
aide and then the other. . . . When thia 
creature appeared the whole multitude was 
struck witn astonishment, and ita form 
suggesting a name, it got from the populace, 
from Uie moat prominent features of ita 
body, the improvised name of amelo- 
paardat\8."—Hrhvdorus^ iisfAiojptre, x. 27. 

c. 940.— ** The most common animal in 
those countries is the yiraft (Zurtfn) . . . 
some consider ita origin to be a variety 
of the camel ; others say it is owing to a 
onion of the camel with the panther : others 
in short that it is a particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe la called UahtHrgiUi 
(* camel-cow ’). It used to be sent as a 
present from Nubia to the kings of Persia, 
as in later days it waa sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khftlifs of the house of 
'Abbis, and to the W&lis of Misr. . . . The 
origin of the giraffe baa given rise to 
numeroua discussions. It has been noticed 
t^t the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs," Ac., Ac.— 
Maf'Udlf iji. 3-5. 

CL 1253.—*' Entre lea autrea miaus que il 
(le Vieil de la Montagna) envoia au Itoy, li 
envoia un uliphant de cristal mout bien fait, 
et one beats que Ton appelle orate, de 
cristal ausai.'*— /oiari/fr, od. de IPat/fy, 250. 

1271.—" In the month of Jumada II. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed Dv. a cow."— J/rtin'et (by QHuAremire), 
i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298.—" Maia bien ont glraffti aasez 
oui naissent en leur pays.”— Afairo Po/o, 
Pavthier't ed., p. 701. 

1330.— "Vidi in Kadro j(^iro) animal 
goimflkn nomine, in anterion parte multum 
elevatum, longiasimam collum habens, ita 
at de tMto domus communis altitudinis 
comedere pcmt. Retro ita demissum est 
at dorsum ejus manu horuinis tangi possit. 
Non sot ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti paciflcum, colors albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratam.”'- 
Qnl, de BoldeiueU, 248-249. 

1884.— "Ora racoonteremo della ginffa 
oh# bestia ella h. La giraflk k fatta quasi 
eoBM lostruMolo, salvo ^e rimbustosuo non 
ha panne (* just like an ostrich, except that 


it has no feathen on its body ' I) and ha 
lana branchiaiima . . . ella k veiamente a 
vedere ana cosa molto ooiitraffatta .” — SimoM 
Sigeli, V. al Jfeale Sinai, 182. 

1404.— "When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
hod sent to Timour Bey. ... He had also 
with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
jomafia . . .” (then follows a very good 
description).- Ccaviyo, by Markham, pp. 
86 - 8 /. 

c. 1430.— "Item, I have also been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. Tho 
capital is called Dily. In this country are 
many elephants, and animals called eoxiinMi 
(for tMrn^i), which is like a stag, but is a 
tall animal and has a long neck, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer.” — SckUtberger, Hak. 8oi-. 

1471.— “After this was broimht foorthe 
a giraffe, which they call Oiinnm, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more ; but the hinder legges are halfe a 
foots shorter than the former,” Ac. (The 
Italian in Ramnno, ii. f. 10^ has '*vna 
Zirnphn* la quale essi chiamano Zimimha 
oner Oirnffn.^')— Barbara, in Vene- 
tiane in Pn eia, Hak. Soe. 64. 

1554.—" II ne fut one que les gitmds 
seigneurs quelques barbaru qu'ilz aient 
esti, n'aimassent qu'on leurt presentast les 
bestM d'estranges (wia Aussi en auons 
veu plusieurs au chasteau du Otire . . . 
entre lesquelles est cells qu'ilz nommeni 
vulgairoment Znnmnn.”— P. Bsfoa, f. 118. 
It is remarkable to find Belon adopting this 
Persian form in Egypt. 


GIBJA, s. This is a word for a 
Christian churchy comnionlv used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 

itself a corruption of aedma, 
KhafI Khan (c. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hooglv, says they called 
their places of wonnip Kalitd (KUiai, 
yii. 211). No doubt KalUd, as well as 
igr^a, is a form of acclma, but the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulman 
wnter was speaking from book-know- 
ledge only. 


1885.—" It is related that a certain 
Maulvf, celebrated for the power of his 
curses, was calM upon by his fellow reli- 
gionists to curse a oertain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a ifiup'o. 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the diflloulty by cursing^ 
the building thus : 


'QirJAgharl OlrJAfharl OirJAl* 
(i.e.) *rall down, house I Fail down, 
ho^ I Fall down ! 'or simply 
*Churoh-hooM I Churoh-honas 1 Chuieh I"' 


-IT. /. lyGryaOur, in Paniah Matee onA 
Qneriet, ii. 126 . 
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The^rd is also in use in the Indian 


Archipelago: 


1886.— ** The Tillage (of Wai in the 
Molooeae) it laid out in rectaa^ar plots. 
. . . One of ita chief edifloee is the QfedJa, 
whose grandeur ouite oTerwhelmed us ; for 
it is far more elabormtely decorated than 
many a rural paridi church at home."— 
if. 0. Forbes. A NaJhmsiisi's Wanderie^St 
p.2M. 


OOA, n.p. Properly Gowa^ Gova^ 
BCahr. Gove^ [which the Madrat Gloss. 
connects urith Ski. go, *a cow,* in the 
dense of the ' cowhera country ’]. The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in India since its capture 
by Albuquerque in 1610. In earlier 
history and geography the place ap- 
pears under the name of Sind&bdr or 
muid&bdr (Sundapurf) (q.v.). Good 
or Kuva was an ancient name of the 
southern Konkan (see in H. H. WilsonU 
IVorks^ Vishnu Purana^ ii. 164, note 20). 
We find the place called by the Turkish 
admiral Siai ’Ali Ooini-Sanddhur., 
which may mean ** Sand&bfir of Qova.** 

1391.— In a copper grant of this date 
(S. 1313) we have mention of a chief city 
of Kunkan (see COKCAN) called Gowa and 
Oowipfira. See the f^rant as published 
by Major Legrand Jacob in /. Bo, Ur. R. As. 
JSoe. iv. 107. The translation is too loose to 
moke it worth while to transcribe a quota- 
tion ; but it is interesting as mentioning 
the reconquest of Goa from the Turushkas^ 
i.e. Turks or foreign Mahommedans. We 
know from Ibu Batuta that Mahommedan 
settlers at Hun&war had taken the place 
about 1344. 

1510 (but referring to some years earlier). 
** I departed from Uie city of Dabuli afore- 
said, and wont to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Qoga. ... In this island there is 
a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is sometimes a 
captain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
mamolukes, ho himself being also a mame- 
hikc."— VarUumu, 115-116. 

c. 1520.— "In the Island of Tissoury^ in 
which is situated the city of Qua, there are 
31 aldaa^ and these are as follows. . . — 

In dirAir. Peri. OrieiU., faso. 5. 


about the beginning of its population. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
strangers that they usm to have a pro- 
verbial saying: *Lst us go and take our 
ease among the cool shaoM of Qoa moof,* 
which in the old language of the countr' 
means * the cool fertfie l^d.' " — Cauto, IV. 
X. cap. 4. 

1648L — "All those that have seen Eurejf* 
and Asia agree with me that the Port of 
Qua, the Port of Constantiaopfet and the 
Port of Toulon^ are three ot ^e fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent.” — Tavernier ^ 
B.T. ii. 74 ; [ed. Ball, i. 186]. 

(K>A PLUM. The fruit of Parin- 
arium exeelsum, introduced at Qoa from 
Mozambique, (^led by the Portuguese 
MaUmha. " The fniit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste** (Birdwood, 
MS.). 

QOA POTATO. Dioseorea acuUata 
(Birdtoood, MS.). 


QOA POWDEB. This medicine, 
which in India is procured from Qoa 
only, is invaluable in the virulent 
eczema of Bombay, and other skin 
diseases. In eczema it sometimes acts 
like m^c, but smarts like the cutting 
of a knife. It is obtained from Andtra 
Araroba (N.O. Legumino8ae\ a native 
(we believe) of S. America. The active 
principle is Chrysophanic acid (Commn, 
from mr G. Birdvjood). 


GOA STONE. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues in the 17th century. See quo- 
tation below from Mr. King. Sir G. 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673.— "The Pavlistines enj^ the biggent 
of all the Monaateriee at St. Roch ; in it is 
a library, an Hospital, and an Apothe- 
cary’s Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where Oasver Antonw, a Florentine, a Lav- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Qua-Btunua. brings them in 50,000 JCetr- 
pkinSt by that invention Annually ; he is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind.*' — Fryer, 
149-150. 


0 . 1554.— "At these words (addremed by 
the Viidr of Ouserat to a Portuguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said : * Male- 
diction I You have foimd me with my fieet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Pidahlh, 
you shall be driven not only from Hormua, 
out from Diu and Qowa too ! ' "—Sidi Ali 
Kapvddn, in J. Aeiai. Ser. I. tom. ix. 70. 

1602.— "The island of Qoa is so old a 
plaoe that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Oanaros (to whom it mwaye belonged) 


1690. — " The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the de- 
servedly famed Gaspar Anioni, or Qoa 
Btona. — Omxyloa, 282. 

1711.— “Qoa Btonei or Pedra de Gasper 
Antonio, are made bv the Jesuits here: 
They are from J to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Price: We 
bought 11 Ounces for 30 Rupees. They are 
often counterfeited, but 'tis an easie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dis- 
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ooT«r it. . . . JUtuMtodCt SionM at Fort St. 
Oocwm ooino tha nearait to tham . . . 
bothlwrU ara daaarrodly cried up for their 
Vartuea.’*— Xodiyer, 268. 

1768-71.— “Their niadicinaa are moatly 
such oa ara produced in the ooun^. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind 
of little artificial sterna, that is manufactured 
at Ooa,_ and pciaaeaiea a strong aromatio 
scant. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.*' — Stavorintit^ E.T. i. 454. 

1867. — “ The Ooa-Btone was in the 16th (?) 
and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Beioar, and . for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the shape and size of a duck's egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and thoi^ 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute' dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree.” — Nat. Hid. of 
6 '«hi, by C. ir. King, J/.ri., p. 256. 

OOBANO, ». The game introduced 
floiue years ago from Ja|)an. The name 
is a corr. of (Jliinese * checker- 

board.* 

[1898.— “Go, properly gomohi uarabe, 
often with little appropriateness termed 
* checkers’ by European writers, is the 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the 
Jajianese,— a very different affair from the 
sinmle game known to Europeans os Ooban 
or Gobang, properly the name of the board 
on which go is played.” — Chamberldin^ Things 
Jufiauese, .3rd ed., 190 J 07 ., whCre a full ac- 
count of the game will be found.] 

OODAVEBY, n.p. Skt. Goddvari, 
‘giving kine.’ 'Whether this name 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigeiioiLs name we know not. 
[The Dravidian name of the river is 
Uoday (Tel. gode, * limit ’X of which 
the present name is iKjssilily a corrup- 
tion.] It is remarkaole how the Qoda- 
very is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late j^riod, 
with tlie notable e.xce|>tion of D. Jofto 
de Castro, in a work, however, not 
published till 1843. Barroa, in his 
trace of the cuiutsof the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. IX mentions Qudavai^ as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which ^pears in some much 
later clurta as C. Gordeuxir)^ but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten also speaks of the 
Punlo de CKigdovaryn, but not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, thoimh showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small general map of 


India in “ Cfambridgde Aee. of tho War 
in India,” 1761, confounds uie sources 
of the Qodavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Rennell published the first edition of 
his Memoir (1763X in which he writes : 

“The Oodavery river, or Oonga Godowiy, 
commonly called Oa%^ in European maps, 
and aomotimea Gang m Indian hutoriea, boa 
generally been r^reaented oa tike aome 
river with that of Cattock. 

“ Aa we have no authority that I can find 
for auppofling it, the opinion must have 
beeu tMen up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanodee (or Cattock river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river os 
the Ganga” (pp. 74-75) [also ihid. '2nd ed. 
244]. As to inis error aee also a quota- 
tion from D’Anville under XEDOEBEE. It 
ia probable that what that geographer says 
in hia Belairtissmunst p. 135, that he 
no real idea of the Oodavery. That name 
occurs in his book only os “la pointe de 
Qaudewari.” This point, he says, is about 
E.N.E. of the “ nver of Nanapur," at 
a distance of about 12 leagues ; it is 
n low land, intersected by several river- 
arms, forming the mouths of that which 
the niape, esteemed to be most correct, coll 
tVensfroH; and the river of Narsapur is 
itself one of thoee arms, according to a MS. 
map in my possession.” Narauparam ia the 
name of a taluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta God&varl [see Morris, 
Man. of Oodarery JHst., 193]. Wenssron 
appears on a map in Baldaous (1672), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or OautamI God£varT, entering the 
sea near Coringa. It is perhaps the same 
name os Injaram on that branch, where there 
was an English Factory for many years. 

In the neat map of “Regionum 
Choroiiiaiidel, Golconda, et Orixa,** 
which is in Baldaeus (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except as 
a short inlet from the sea called Qonde* 
waiy. 

1538.— “The noblest riven of this province 
(//tuyvem or Deccan) are six in number, to 
wit : Crusna {Krishna), in many places 
known os Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name {Hindaftar t ) ; Bivra (read 
tiima ?) ; these two riven join on the 
burden of the Deccan and the land of 
Canara (q-v.), and after travening great 
distoncea enter the sea in the Oria territory ; 
MaUprare {MalpraMia 1 ) : Ouodavam (read 
Guodavail) otherwise <^lod Gangua ; P\)r- 
nodi ; Tapi. Of these the Malaprare enten 
the sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Ouodavam; but Pumodi and Tapi 
enter the Gulf of Oombay at different 
points."— ds Guiro, Primeiro RoUiro 
da CoekL da India, pp. ^ 7. 
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c. 1600.— “Hai* (in Benr) are riren In 
nbundanea ; aspeoinjly the Ganga of Qotam, 
which they also call OodneiiL The Oanga 
of Rinduatan thay dedioate to Mahadeo. 
but thii Oanga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful Iwenda of it, and pay it great 
adoration. U has its springs m the &thy& 
Hills near Trimbak, and pMsing through 
the Wiliyat of Ahmadnagar, enters Ber&r 
and thence flows on to Tiliiwftna.'' — 
Akhari (orig.) i. 476 ; [ed. ii. 2^,] 

We may obMrre that the roost easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Godavery is ‘still 
called Oautami, 

OODDESS, a. An absurd corrup- 
tion which used to be applied by our 
coiintiwmen in the old settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land. It is Malay gddtn, 
‘a virgin.* 

c. 1772.- 


quasi debaizo de chfto” (^'almost under 
ground**), but this is seldum the case. 

[1618.—“ ... in which all his rice and a 
Ondam full of mace was burned.” — Leu«r 
of F. P. Andrade to Ailrtigurrqiu, Feb. 22. 
India Office, MSS. (br/w CkrontUogicOf yoI. I. 

[1552.— “At night secretly they cleared 
their Qndams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.”— iiumM, Doc. IT. 
Bk. Vi. ch. 3.] 

15.^2. — “ . . , and ordered them to plunder 
many godowns {gadoe$) in which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people could not 
transport it all till they had called in the 
people of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
— Ctfsttinkeduf in. 276-7. 

1561. — . . Godowns (Oudiks), which 
are stro^ houses of atone, having the lower 
port built with lime.” — Correti, II. i. 236. 
(The lost two quotations refer to events in 
1511.) 


“ And then how strange, at night opprent 

Bv toils, with songs you're lulled to rest ; 

Or rural goddesses the guest. 

Delightful ! ” 

W. Martden^ in Mnnoire^ 14. 

1784. — “A lad at one of those entertain- 
ments, asked another his opinion of a 
gsiddees who was then dancing. ‘ If .she 
were plated with gold,' replied he, * I would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife.* J/orsdra’s //. of 
2nd ed., 230. 

• CK)l>OWH, s. A warehouse for 
good.s and stores ; an outbuilding used 
for stores ; a store-room. The word is 
ill constant use in the Chinese ports as 
well as in India. The H. and Heng. 
gtiddm is apparently an adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original. 
The word appears to have passed to 
the continent of India from the eastern 
settlements, where the Malay word 
gadong is used in the same sense 
of * store-room,* but also in that of 
* a house built of brick or stone.* 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of Indi^ 
where in Telugu gi^rigi, giddatigiy in 
Tamil kidangUf simify place where 
^;oods lie,^ from to lie.^ It appears 
Hi Singhalese also as guddma. It is a 
fact that many common Malay an^ 
Javanese words are Tamil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil. Free inter- 
coiine between the Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipelago ia very ancient 
and when the Portuguese first appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
aetUers from S. India (aee B.y. KLINGV 
Blnteaa givea the word aa palavra da 
ifulM, explaina it •• a ‘‘Ipgaa 


1570. — “. . . but the merchants have all 
one house or MdgazuH, which house they 
call Oodon, which is made of brickes.”— 
Caesar Frederil-% in liakl. 

1585. — “In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have thuir gottous 
(gottoni), which is as much as to say separate 
chambers.”— Jiafl/!, t. 111. 

[c. 1612. — “. . . if I did not he would 
take away from me the key of the gmdong.” 
—Danvers^ Letters^ i. 195.] 

1613.— “As fortelezas e fortifica^fies de 
Malayos ordinuriamento erSo aedifficios de 
motte entaypado, de que havia muytos casas 
e armenyos ou godoens que soo aedifficios 
sobterraneos, em que os mercadores recolhem 
os ruupas de Choromandel Mr il perigo de 
fogo.” — Codinho de JSredio, 22. 

1615.— *' We paid Jno. Dono 70 taies or 
plate of ban in full payment of the fee 
syniple of the gadon^ over the way, to 
westward of English howse, whereof 1(X> 
fm’es wiis paid before.”— Cofiti's Diary, i. 89 ; 
[in i. 15 gedongs]. 

[ „ “An old mined brick house or 

godung.”— Letters, iii. 109. 

[ ,, “The same goods to be locked up 

ih the gaddonss.”— /5(c(. iii. 159.] 

1634.- 

“ Yirfio das ruas as secretas minas 

• • • • • 


Das abrasadas casas as ruinas, 

B das riquesas os guddea deserios.” 

Malacca Conquidadu, x. 61. 
1680.— “Rent Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Oosdowna, etc., within the Garrison in 
Christian Town.’* — In WheeJer, i. 253*4. 


1688.—“ I went to ye Bankshall to suwk 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a OodOWB for ye Honblo. Company’s Salt 
Patre.*— Diary, March 5; [Hak.. 
aoa.L67]. 
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1096.-— ** liooday, %d Augnat. llieChoiil- 
trr JnstioM haTing produM aiaminatknia 
taken by them oonoerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robtnng 
of a godotm within the walls it is ordered 
that the Judge- Adroeate do cause a seedon 
to be held on Tueed^ the 11th for the trial 
of the criminals .*' — QMcial Memorandums in 
i. 308. 

[1800.— ** The cook-room and Zodnun at 
the Laol Baug are oorered in ." — Wellingloas 
i.66.] 

1809.— "The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse: it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it." — Id. VaUatia. 

r.237. 

1880.— "These ^Oodowna* ... are one 
of the most marked features of a Japanese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable ." — Miu Bird'e 
Japans >• 

OCaUST, aUGLET. 8. A water- 
bottle, usiialiy earthenware, of globular 
Ixxly with a long neck, the Hame as what 
is called in Bengal more commonly a 
surdhl (see 8EBAI, b., KOOZA). This 
is the usual form now ; the article 
descrilied by Linschoten and Pyrard. 
with a sort of cullender mouth ana 
Mbbles shut inside, was somewhat 
different. Corniptea from the Port. 
g^oUta, the name of such a vessel, 
^e French have also in this sense 
gargcukUe, and a word gargouilUs our 
medieval gurgayU; all derivations from | 
gorgos garga^ *the throat,’ found i 
m ail the Koinance tongues. Tom 
Cringle shows tliat the word is used 
in the W. Indies. 

1506.— "These cruses are called Oorgo- 
]«ito."-£tiiJcAolra, 60; [Hak. Soc. i. ^ 

1599. — In /Mry, vii. 28, the word is 
written Ooigolaae. 

c. 1610. — "11 y a une pihoe de terra fort 
delicate, et toute pero^e de petits trous 
fanonnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres 
qoi ne peuTent sortir, c'est pour nettoyer le 
vase. 11s appellent cela gm^p^onlaite : Teau 
n’en sorts quo nou k la fois."— Pyrard de 
Lavals ii. 43; [Hak Soc. ii. 74, and see i. 
329 j. 

[1616.-". . . 6 Oorgol#tts.”-Poifer, 
Lettens iv. 198.] 

1648.— " They all drink out of OoxgtlaiiM, 
that is out of a Pot with a Spout, without 
setting the Month thereto."— 7*. Kaa 
bergei^i Vogagts 37. 

c. 1670. — " Quaod on est k la maison on a 
dee Oa m rgonlettas on aiguikres d’une cer- 
tains pierre porense."— Beraisr (ed. AmstX 
ii. 21i ; [and comp. ed. CoaeiabUs 856]. 

1688.— "L'on donne k ehaoun de eeua 
qua leur malheur eonduit dans sea ilnfM 



o. 1600.-"The Siamese, Malaya, and 
Msnasssr people have the art of making 
from the larger coco-nut aheHs moot elegant 
drinking vaeMls, cupe, and thoee other 
receptacles for water to drink celled Qor- 
galsKa, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are suppoeed 
to be made of the precious Maldive cocos." 
— PiimpAtiu, I. iii. 

1698.— "The same way they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
wrapim about their OilX|^eta and Jars, 
which are vensels made of a porous Kind of 
Earth."— Pryrr, 47. 

1726.—" However, they were much aston- 
iahed that the water in the Ootgoleta in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold.” — Valeritijn, 
Choro. 59. 

1766. — " I perfectly remember having said 
that it would not he amiss for General 
Carnac to have a man with a Ooglet of 
water ready to pour on his head, whenever 
he should bt^in to grow warm in dottate."- 
Aortf CUvCs Consn. Fori H\V/tVrm, Jan. 29. 
In Longs 406. 

1829.—" Dressing in a hurry, hnd the 
drunken bheesty . . . baa mistaken your 
boot for the goglei in which you carry your 
water on the line of march.” — 
Mtmoirfs ii. 149. 

c. 1830.— "1 Was not long in finding a 
bottle of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
Kmo biscuit, and a goglei, or porous earthen 
jar of water, with some capital cigars."— 
Tom Cringles ed. 186.3, 152. 

1832.—" Murwan sent tor a woman lUbned 
Joada, and handing her some virulent poison 
folded up in a piece of paper, said, 'If you 
I can throw this into Hussun’s guggloi, he on 
! drinking a mouthful or two ofwater will 
I instantly bring up his liver piece-meal.’ 
HerkloiMs Qanvonre’Jtiams 156. 

1855.—" To do ii (nld the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordina^ scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglei for a adk journey."— In lilaekwood's 
Mag.s May, 1856. 

OOGO, GOGA, n.p. A town oil 
the inner or eastern shore of Katty war 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchora^ sheltered 
by the. Isle of Perani (the Beiram of the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta). Gogo 
wpears in the Catalan map of 1376. 
Iwo of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at the 
handf of the Portugueee. Qqgo is now 
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AupenMied to a great extent by Bhau- 
nagar, 8 m. distant. 

1821.— “Dated from Gaga the 12th day 
of October, in Uie year of tee Lord 1321.”— 
LeUtrqf Fr, /onteav#, in Catkay^ Ac. i. 228. 

o. 1848.— “We departed from Beiram and 
arriTed next day at the city of ^(Uca, which 
ia large, and pqmeaaea extenaiye bacors. We 
anchored 4 miles off becauM of the ebb 
tide.” — /ha BtUiUay iv. 60. 

1581.— “The Governor (Nuno da Cnnha) 

. . . took counsel to order a fleet to remain 
liehind to make war upon Cambay a, leaving 
Antonio de Saldanha with 50 sail, to wit: 4 
galeons, and the rest galleys and gnleota, 
and rowing* vessels of thet King's, with some 

} >rivate ones esfer to remain, in the greed 
or prise. And in this fleet there stayed 
1000 men with good will for the plunder 
before teem, and many honoured gentlemen 
and captains. And running up the Gulf 
they came to a city called peopled by 

rich merchants; and the fleet entering by 
the river ravaged it by fire and sword, 
slaying much people. . . ” — Corrm, iii. 418. 
[c. 1590.*->“ObOMh.'’ See under 8UB- 

Am] 

1602.—“. . . tee city of Oogi, which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambaya. . . . lliis city lies almost at the 
head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
certain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very great 
place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners.”— CSwrfc, IV. vii. cap. 6. 

1614.— “The passage across from Surrate 
to Ooga is very short, and so the three 
fleets^ starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall. . . . The next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the city 
. . . and entering the city they set Are to 
it in all ouarten, and it began to blase 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
quantity of merobandixe {Jtaendat de port*X 
which was a huge loss to the Moors. . . . 
After the burning of the city they abode 
there 3 da^ bote captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, besides 
the goods that were on board, many boats 
in tow laden with the same.” — Boearro. 
y>muia,333. 

[o. 1660.—“ A man on foot going by land 
to a small village named the OaugM, and 
from teenoe crossing the end of tee Gulf, 
con go from Din to Surat in four or five 

days "-Tasrraisr, ed. BaU, ii. 87.] 

17'27.-»-“Gon is a pretty large Town . . . 
has some Trade. ... It nos the Oonveni* 
enoee of a Harbour for the laroest Ships, 
though they lie dry on soft Mud at low 
Water.”-/. Hamitim, i. 148. 

aoaOLL4, QOaALA, iLp. This 
is still the nama of a villa^ on a 
paniiunlar Mndy ipit of tha mainland. 


raposite to the island and fortress of 
Diu, and formerly itself a fort. It 
wu known in the 16lh century as the 
Villa doe Rwmee^ because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, the Mahoin. QovemorX 
not much trusting the Rumes (t. 0 . the 
Turkish Mercenaries), “ or willing that 
they should be within the Fortress^ 
sent them to dwell there.” (^froi, 
II. iii. cap. 5). 

1525.— “Poga dyo e gogolla a el Key de 
Cambaya trese layques em tangas . . . ziij 
laiques.”— Amirraaco, 34. 

1538. — In BoUtkOf Tcfmho, 230, 239, we And 
“ Alfandegua de Qnogualaa.” 

1539. — . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they call Oo^a, and the 
Portuguese the Vi Ha dos Ji vnirx. On the 
point of this tongue the Portuguese made a 
l>eautiful round bulwark.”— yoOo de Castro, 

Roteiro, p. 218. 

(K>LAH, B. Hind, gold (from gol, 

‘ round ’). A store-house for grain or 
salt ; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
India, \dz. a circular wall of mud 
with a conical roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 1786, but never used.] 

[1785. — “We visited the Qola, a building 
intended for a public granary.”— In Forbes, 
Or, Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 445.] 

1810. — “The golah, or warehouse.” — 
mHiaatsim, V. M. ii. 343. 

1878. — “The villagers, who were really in 
want of food, and luMdened by the sight of 
those mlahs stored with grain, could not 
resist tee temptation to help thero.selveM.”— 
Life ?H the M^ssil, ii. 77. 

GOLD MOHXTB FLOWED, s. 

Caeealj^nia puleherritna, Sw. The 
name is a corruption of the H. gtUmor, 
which is not in the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean * peacock-flower.’ 

[1877. — “The crowd began to press to the 
great Gool-mehnr itee,”—AUardyct, Ciig of 
Busukine, iii. 207.] 

0014 a The main body of an 
army in array.; a clustered body of 
troops ; an irregular squadron of horse- 
men. P. — H. ghol; perhaps a con- 
fusion with the Arab, jaut (gaut^ *a 
troop’: [but Platts connects it with 
Skt kuktf *an assemblage ’]. 

1607.—“ As tea right and left ara colled 
Bofinghir and SowiMbAr . . . and oro not 
indudod in the oentre which they coll fhU, 
tee right end loft do not belong to the 
ghfll^Eoter, 227. 
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1808.— “Whan within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which I formed my men 
into two gholM. . . . Both gbolM at- 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behared ill, and we were repulsed.** — 
dinner, Mil. Mem. L 298. 

1849.—*' About this time a large gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
posed to charge ; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the gui^ and as there wm a 
nulfah in front, 1 refrained from advancing^ 
after them." — Jiri^adier Locheood, Rejtori of 
2ad Cavalry JHviewn at BeJlle of GoojerAt. 

OOMA8TA, OOMASHTAH, a. 

Hind, from Pera. aumdshUth^ part. 
* apix>iuted, delerated.^ A native agent 
or factor. In Madras the modern ap- 
plication is to a clerk for vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.—" As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
■Hort till they can be advised from the Ooa 
Hasten (l) in that Province."— Rt. David 
CoHSK.f May 11. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1762. — "You will direct the gentleman, 
Omnastahi, MuUasitddieM (see MOOT- 
BX7DDT), and Moonehiet, and other officers 
of the English Company to relinquish their 
farms, takers (see TAl^lOK), gllllg<^ and 


golalia."— 7%e Nabob to the (JorerHor, in Van 
^Sittart, i. 229. 

1776. — "The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomaitah or Agent in 
each Town."— J/o/Aetrs C'odr, 55. 

1778. — "The Company determining if 
possible to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomaatahs, or 
Oentoo factors in their own pay.”— Oiww, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57. 

c. 1785.—" I wrote an order to ray 
gomaatah in the factory of Hughly."— 
Curraccioiii Lift of CUve^ lii. 448. 

1817.— "The banyan hires a species of 
broker, called a Oomaatah, at so much a 
month." — MUVm Hitt. iii. 13. 

1837.—". . . (The Rajah) sent us a very 
good breakfast ; when we had eaten it, hv* 
gomaallta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
nke that than anything else) came to 
say . . ." — Lrttenfrom Madrae^ 128. 

OOlfBBOON, n.p. The old name 
in Ruromn documents of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
Bandar ^AMm^ or ’i456cfH. The latter 
name was given to it when Sh&h 
'Abboa, after the capture and destnic- 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of OainrnB. This had been occupied 
W the Portuguese, who took it from 
tne ‘King of Lar’ in 161S, but two 
yean later it was taken by the fihAh. 


The name is said (in the Gaog. Magantui, 
i. 17) to be Turkish, meaning *a 
Custom House.' The word alludra to 
is probably gumruk^ which has Uuit 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin ammerciuni. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pers. kamr^n^ ‘a shrimp,’ or 
Port, camardo^ meaning the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in 
the E. I. Papers seems to be in 1610, 
when Edmund Coniiok, the Company’:* 
chief agent in the Gulf, calls it ** Gotii- 
braun, the liest i)ort in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon” (Sruns6ury, i. 484-5; 
[Fozfer, Leiteriy iv. 264J). There was 
an English factory here soon after 
the capture of Hormuz, and it con- 
tinued to be maintained in 1759, when 
it was taken by the Comte d’Estaiiig. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two after. 

[1565.— " Ocmbme, Bo-called in 

Persian and Turkish, which nif>ans Custom- 
house.” — Mettre AfoH»o*$ (hmland Jouratt/y 
iInH. Maritim. e Colon, ser. 4. p. 217.] 

1614.— (The Captain-major) " under orden 
of Dorn Luis da Gama returned to succour 
Comorio, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which was heard by Dom Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be ezpccted, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing Comorio Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage of the Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepnre 
against their coming thither.” — Bocorro, 
Deeaduy 349. 

1622. — "That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a lei^e and a 
half ... we arrived here in Omibri, a 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, call 
the 'Port of Abhos,' because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly posseeseil 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
-P. ddia Valley ii. 413 ; [in Hak. Soe. i. 3, 
be calls it Combil]. 

c. 1680.— " Chimlirowii (or Gomroon, as 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar’ i^ox^p cald Bander or the Port 
Towne . . . some (but I commend them 
not) write it Gamron, others Oomrow, and 
other-some Cssimcroofi. ... A Towne it is 
•f no Antiquity, rising doily out of the 
rnines of late glonons (iiow most writohed) 
(kw»vs.''-Bir T. Morion, 121. 
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1673;—" The Sailors had itigmatuod this 
place of ita Exoeasive Heaty with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, Thai there was hut an. Inch-Deal 
bHiveen Q^beroon and HeU."— Fryer, 224. 

Frver in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. 331) says: "Ckmibrooii ware, made of 
Earth, the best next China.” Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly jprized ? [** The main 
varieties of this Perso- Chinese ware are the 
following :—(!) A sort of semi-porcelain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, *0<mlroon wore,’ which is pure 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable where 
not protected by the glaze."— ^ary. Brit. 
9th ed. zix. G21.] 

1727. -“This Oombroon was formerly a 
Fishiiu Town, ar>d when Shaw AIkub began 
to build it, hod its Appellation from the 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Ctmeroiig.*'— A. 
Hamilton, i. 92 ; [ed. 1744, i. 93]. 

1762. — ‘‘As this officer (Comte d'Estaing) 
. . . broke his parole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Ctom&oon, and 


iqion the west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we have 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 
case.”— In Long, 288. 

GK)MUTit s. Malay gumuli [Scott 
gives A substance resembling 

norsenair, and forming excellent cord- 
age (the cabos negros of the Portuguese 
— Marre, Kata-Kata Malayou, p. 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 
(q.v.), which is produced by a palm 
growing in the Archipelago, Arenga 
saceharifera, Ijabill. (Borassus Go7nuttu, 
Lour.). The tree also furnishes kalams 
or reed-miiis for writing, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tube. The name of the 
palm itself in Malay is anau. (See 
BAQWIRE.) There is a very interesting 
account of this )Alm in Rumphius, Herb. 
Amb., i. pi. xiii. Dampier speaks of 
the fibre thus : 

1686.—“. . . There is another sort cf 
Coire cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like' Horse-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from'the Island of 
Timor.”— i. 295. 

CK>NG, 8. This word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
or^nally Javanese), gang or agang. 
r*The word oono is often said to be 
Chinese. Cliffora and Swettenham so 
mark it ; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chineee original” 
(SeoU, Mahgan Wordiin Bnglid^ 53).] 


Ite well-known application is to a 
disk of thin bell-metal, which when 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a bell. [“ The name 
gong, agang, is considered to he imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument produces” {Scott, loc. eit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago ; [for the variants see Scott, 
loc. cii.’]. He defines it as meaning 
“instrument de musique aussi appele 
tam-tam,”; but see under TOM-TOM. 
The great drum, to which Dampier 
applies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
Systems of gonge variou^y arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaliorately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly ^plied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the H. ghantd 
(garUa, Dec.) or ghan, a thicker meUd 
disc, not musical, used in India for 
striking the hour (see OHT7BBY). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Fryer 
(like gurry) to the hour itself, or 
interval denoted. 


c. 1590. — “ Id the morning before day the 
Generali did strike his Oongo, which is an 
instrument of War that soundeth like a 
Bell.” — (This was in Africa, near Ben^ela). 
Advent, of Andrew BtiUel, in Purchoi, li. 970, 
1673. — “ They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the droppiitt 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ohong, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it's 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Qhonfpor Two, and so Three at the 
End of it tillmcy come to Eight ; when they 
strike onlthe Brass Vessel at thei r liberty 
to give notice the Pore (see PUHUB) is out, 
ana at last strike One leisurely to tell them 
it is the First Pore." — Fryer, 186. 

1686. — “ In the Sultan’s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is a great Drum with bat 
one Henui, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and ^."—Dampier, i. 333. 


1726.— “These gongs (gongen) are ^ten 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearance."— Fo/ea/va, 


1750-52.— “Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small keMe 
drums, gnagmigB or round brass boaons Bka 
frying pans. — 0^ Toreen, 248. 

“ War muaio bursting out from time to tune 
With gOOff and ^mbalon’ tremendow 
ehime.**— Xa//a Rookh, Mokmna, 
■prsmendona sham poetry I 
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1878. — le nom pl^ien . . . soniiA 
dans les lalons. . . . Gomme ua ooup d« 
eymbale, an de cet gongi qui sur les thAtres 
da faerie annoncent lea apparitions fantas- 
tiquas.”— Daudtty Lf Nubaft, ch. 4. 

QOODBT, s. A quilt; H. (judti. 
[The gttdri, as distinguished from the 
razdi (sec BOZTEh the luiiidle of 
rags on wliich Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 

1698.— “They make also faire couorlits, 
which they call Oodoriins [or] Colch^us, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the eye, 
stitched with silke ; and also of cotton of 
all colours and stitchinges. " — 
ch. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 61]. | 

c. 161C. — “ matclats et les couverturos 
aont de soye uii de toillo de coton fa^*onn^e 
k toutes sortes de figures et couleur. Ils 
impellent cela Oouldrins." — Pyrat-d iU 
Laval, ii. 3 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4]. 

1653.— “Ooudiin est vn terme ludou et 
Portugais, qui signifie dos couuorturcs 
pioquies de cotton." — Dti la lionllam-U- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, ]>. ^9. 

[1819.—“ He directed him to go to his 
place, and take a godhra of his (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers fre<{uently nave to lie down \q»on 
and ♦hrow over their shoulders).”— Tc. Lit. 
Soc. Bo. i. 113.] 

QOOQUL, s. 11. g^ygul^ Skt. 
gugyulfij gvgyuln. The aroiuntic gum* 
resin of the lialsamodemlvon Mukul, 
Hooker (i4myrw agnllochn^ the 

muJhl of tlie Arabs, and generally 
supposed to be the bdellium of tlie 
ancients. It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo. 
Govt. Selections (N.S.), No. xvii. p. 326). 

1525.— (Prices at Cambay). “ Qunll 
d'orumuz (the roaund), 16 jrdfo*." -Ltm- 
bran^a, 43. 

1813. — “Oogul is a s|iecies of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ships."— 
MiibHm, i. 137. 


(K)OJUB, n.p. H. Giijar, Skt. Gwi- 
jam. The name of a great Hinou 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
population over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Rohilkhand. In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much adaicM to cattle- 
theft : and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the Jdit, 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjab 
th^ are Manommedana. Their ex- 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Qujarfit 
(see QOOZEBAT) as well as to Gujrdt 
and Gujrdnwdla in the Punjab. And 
during the 18th century a great part of 
Sah&ranpur District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrdt (see Elliot’s 
RaceSf by Beames^ i. 99 eeqg.). 

1519. — “ In the hill-country between Niiab 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the hill- 
country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gujers, 
and many other men of similar tribes." — 
Metaoira of Bahn\ 2.59. 

[1785. - “The road is infested by tribes of 
banditti called googun and incwattics."— 
In Forltea, Or. Mnu. 2nd ed. II. 426. J 

OOOLAILi a. A pellct-bow. H. 
guUl, probably from Skt. guda, gnhy 
the pellet ii.sed. [It is tlie Arabic 
Knit.'i-nl-lMtndiih, by u.sing wliich the 
unlucky Prince in the First Kalandar’s 
Tale gtjt into trouble with the Wa/Ir 
j {Burton, Aral). Xightx, i. 98).] 

1560. — Husbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed a’ith the nmltitiule and iinpudenco 
of kites Jit (Jonstantinoplo : “ego interim 
cum manuali balisia post columnnm sto, 
modo huju.s, rnodo illius caiidae vel alarum, 
ut CJI.SU.S tiilerit, pinna.s tesbicoia globi.s 
verberans, donee morlifero ictii unam nut 
alteram |)ercussam decutio. . . 

Epiat. iii. p. 163. 

[c. 1590. “ From the general use of pellet 

bows which are fitted with Vx>watring8, 
sparrows are very .scarce (in Kashmir)." — 
viiu, ed. Jarrrtt, ii. 3.51. In the original 
Lamdn-i-gurv/ui, gttrohn, according to Stein- 
ffoss, I>ict., being “a ball . . .will for a 
cannon, l^li.sta, or cross bow."] 

1600.—“ 0 for a stonr how to hit him in 
the eye ." — Tioelfth Night, ii. 5. 

1611.- 

“ Children will shortly take him for a wall. 

And set their aUmcdtftwa in his forehead." 

Bmum. d- Flet., A King and No King, V. 

[1870.— “ The Oooleil-bans, or pellet-bow, 
generally used as a wca}M)n against crows, is 
capable of inflicting rather severe injuries." 
—Ohevera, Ind. Med. Juriaprudcnce, 337.] 

QOOLMAUL, OOOLMOOL, s. H. 

aol-mdlf * coiifiisiun, jumble’; gol-mdl 
karndf * to make a mesa.' 

[1877.— “The boy has made such a gol- 
mol (uproar) about religion that there is a 
riskinnaving anything to do with him."— 
AUardyce, CUg tf Sun^inr, ii. 106.] 

rOOOMTBE, n.p. A river of the 
N.W.P., riBiim in the Shfthjahftnpur 
Diotrict, and m>wing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaunpur, and joining 
the Gkmges between Beoans ana 
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Gh&zipur. The popular derivation of 
the name, as in tne quotation, is, as if 
GhUrrUly from H. ghUmnd^ *to wind,* 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt. gonuit% ‘rich in 
cattle.’ 

[1848.—** The Qhumti, which takes its 
name from its windings . . — Jiuyers. 

Heivlt. of S. India, 240.] 

GOONT, s. H. gvnth, ^ith. A 
kind of pony of the N. Himalayas, 
strong hilt clumsy. 

c. 1590. — " In the northern mountainous 
districts of Hindustan a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut ; 
and in the confines of Bengal, near Kdch, 
another kind of h<irscM occurs, which rank 
between the gni and I'urkish hoi'ses, and 
are called idnghaii (see TANOUN) ; they 
are strong and powerful." — ytiii, i. 183 ; [also 
see ii. 280]. 

1609. — “On the further side of Gan^fs 
lyeth a very mighty Prince, callc<] Hatan? 
Hodot'otc, holding a mountainous Countrey 
. . . thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is great breed of a small kind of 
Horae, called Chmts, a true travelling scale- 
cliiTe beast." — IK. Flnth, in Putekus, i. 438. 

1831.— “In Cashmere I shall buy, with* 
out regard to price, the best ghounte in 
'fillet. " LetUrt, E.T. i. 238. 

1838.— “(live your gttnthhis head and ho 
will carry you safely . . . any horse would 
have struggled, and been killed ; these 
gtlnthi appear to understand that they 
must bo qiiiet, and their master will help 
them ." — Fanny Partes, Wanderings of a 
Pilgriin, ii. 226. 

OOOBKA, OOOBKALLY, n.p. H. 
Gurkha, Gurkhdli, The name of the 
race now dominant in Nepal, and 
taking their name from a town so 
called 53 milea W. of Khatmandu. 
[The name i.s usually derived from the 
Skt. go-raksfut, ‘cow-keeper.* For the 
earlv history see Wright, H. of Nepdl, 
1471 They are probably the nest 
soldiers of modern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 

1767. — “I believe, Sir, you have before 
been ooquointed with the situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged by the Qoor- 
colly ‘Letter from Chuf at Patna, 

in Long, 626. 

[ ., “The Rajah being now dispos- 
aeand of hie oountiy, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Qoernillah, the 
uaoal ohannel of oommeroe has been ob- 
"-^Letter from Cemneit toR.J. Cb., 
in Verokt, Visoo qf Bengal, App. 36.] 


GOOBOO, a. H. guru, Skt. guru 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest 


(Ancient). — “That brahman is called gum 
who performs according to rule the rites 
on conception and the hke, and feeds (th » 
child) with rice (for the first time)."— Afuav. 
ii. 142. 

c. 1550. — “ You should do as you are 
told by your parents and your Chiru."— 
Pd^ndyana of TulsI Das, by Groirse (1878), 


[1567. — “Orolu:" See quotation under 

CA8IS.] 

1626. — “There was a famous Prophet of 
the Ethnikes, named Ctom.”— Fwre/au, Pif- 
grimage, 520. 

17(X). — “. , . je suis fort 8urpri.s de voir 
h la porte . . . le Penitent aii colier, qui 
demandoit h parler au Oouroo."— />/^rrs 
£dif., X. 95. 

1810. — “Persons of this class often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
goorooi; a term implying that kind of 
respect we entertain for pastors in general." 
^mn{a:nson, V. M. ii. 317. 

1822. — “The Adventures of the Qooroo 
Paramartan ; a tale in the Tamul Language " 
(translated by B. Babington from the ori- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), Ixindon. 

1867. — “Except the guru of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has so large a |x>wer of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Suit Ijake." — 
Diaton's New America, 330. 


GOOBUL, s. H. gural, goraly the 
Himalayan chamois ; NenwrhoedusGaral 
of Jerdon. [Cemat Goral of Blanford 
{Mammalia, 616).] 

[1821. — “The flesh was gtxid and tasted 
like that of the ghoml, so abundant in the 
hilly belt towards India.”— L/oyd if; Gerard's 
Narr., ii. 112. 

[1886. — “On Tuesday we went to a new 
part of the hill to shoot 'gurel,' a kind of 
deer, which across a khud, looks remarkably 
small and (more like a hare than a deer." — 
Lady Dufferin, Viceregal Life, 235.] 


[GOOBZEBUBDAB. s. P. gurz- 
barddr, * a mace-bearer.’ 


[1663. — “Among the Kours and the Man- 
seraars are mixed many Qourse-berdan, 
or mace-betren chosen for thoir tall and 
handsome persona, and whose business it 
is tp preserve order in assemblies, to carry 
the King’s orders, and execute^ his oqm- 
mands with the utmost speed."— 
ed. Constable, 267. 


[1717.—“ Everything being prepared for 
the QoonabUTdar’a reception.”— In YhU, 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ooclix. 

[1727.— “Oooabordar. See under HOB- 
BOLHOOKUH.] 
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QOOZEBAT,OUZBRAT,i^. The 
name of a famous province in Western 
India, Skt. Ourpara, Chitjjara-rdAUrOy 
Prakrit p^ing into H. and Mahr. Ou- 
jardt, Gujrdtf taking its name from the 
Qdjar (see OOOJUB) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kair^ Panch Mahals, and Ah- 
medab^, besides the territories of the 
Qaekwar (see aUICOWABl of Baroda, 
and a multHude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar or Siira^tra, which 
alone embraces petty States. 

c. 640. — Hwen T'mng passes through KIh- 
cki-lOf i.e. Quxjjar^ but there is some diffi- 
culty as to the position which he assigns to 
it . — PiUriiu Bouddk.^ iii. 166 ; [pKaats^Aam, 
Arch. Rep. ii. 70 *eqq.\ 

1298.— ‘‘Gosurat is a great Kingdom. 
. . . The people are the most desperate 
pirates in existence. . . ." — Marco Pclo^ 
iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300.— “Onserat, which is a laivo 
country, within which are Kamb4y, Somnat, 
KanVen-T4na, and several other cities and 
towns. '’—/iCaeAU/iMUia, in Blliol^ i. 67. 

1300.—** The Sultan despatched Clugh 
Khin to Ma'bar and Oujant for the de- 
struction of the idol-temple of Somnat, on 
the 20th of JumtfcU‘-l awwal, 698 H. . . — 

Astir AAvrra, in EU%o(^ iii. 74. 

[c. 1330. — * ' Jusrat." See under LAB.] 
1654.— At last we made the land of 
Chiehrit in Hindustan ." — Sidi 'Aft, p. 79. 


c. 1660.— ** The grand hall of the Am-KoM 
opens into a more retired chamber, calM 
the MMl'kaat, or the place to wash in. 
But few are suffered to enter there. . . . 
There it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . . and giveth a more particular 
Audience to his officers." — Bernier ^ E.T. 
p. 85 ; [od. Condable^ 265 ; ibid. 361 gosle- 


CK)PnBA,s. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is ^ city-gatt,’ go ‘eye,’ 
ptira, ‘city.* But in S. India Ihe 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-gate to the precinct of a 
temple. See FergutmVs Indian ami 
Eastern Arehitecturej 325, &c. [The 
same feature has l)een reproduced in 
the great temple of tne Seth at 
Brind&ban, whicn is designed on a S. 
Indian model. (Growse^ Mathura^ 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temple.s, older than the 15th or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 
for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Eiljw-idstra (‘ Books of Mechanical 
Arts ’) treatises imply. This fact may 
.sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862.— “The gopurams or towers of the 
t pagoda.” — Markkiim^ Peru and India^ 


The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the people, and especi- 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 
iMinyanfl (q.v.).of Quzerat. See Sains- 
5ury, i. 445 and posnni. 

[c. 1605.— “And alaoe the OnsatU do 
aaile in the Portugalla ahippa in euery porte 
of the East Indies . . — Btrdioooa, First 

LMer Book^ 85.] 

GOOZUL-KHANA, a. A bath- 
room ; H. from Ar. — P. ghutl-khana^ 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was uxd by soine of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616.—“ At eight, after supper he ooroes 
down to the gnaeleaa (v.l. gmlean), a 
faire Court wherein in the middeat u a 
Tlirone erected of freestone."— 7. Roe, 
in Purekas^ ii. ; [Hak. 8oo. i. 106]. 

„ “The thirteenth, at night I went 
to the GhimU Chan, where is best oppor- 
tunitie to doe businei^ and tooke with me 
the /fafsoa, determining to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King. . . 

— 76id. p. 648 ; [in l&k. 8oo. i. 202, Owl- 
«kaa ; to U. 4W, ChuM ctaoM]. 


QOBA, s. H. gford, * fair-com- 
plexioned.* A white man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier ; any European who is 
not a Bahib (q-v.). Plural gord-lOg^ 
‘ white people.' 

[1861. — “The cavalry . . . rushed into 
the lines . . . declaring that the Oora Log 
(the European soldiers) wore coming down 
upon them." — Cave Browne. Punjab and 
Delhi, h 243.] 

QOBAWALLAH, s. H. ghord- 
wdld, ghord^ *a horse.’ A groom or 
horsekeeper ; used at Bomray. On 
the Bengal side syce (<i.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side honekeeper 
(q.v.). 

168D.— Onrrtols, apparently for gkord- 
valds iOurriads would be alligators, CtovllU), 
are allowed with the horses kwt with the 
Ho(»ly Factory.— See Fori St. Geo. Contns. 
on Tour. Dee. 12, in Notee and Arts., No. 
U.6S. 

c. 1848. — “On approaching the dUforent 

points, one knows Mrs. Is at hand, for 

her OonkwillM wear greon and gold 
griu.”^Oko»‘Ckom^ i. lol. 
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(K>SATT, B. H.oorer,oorat^, [which 
has bean connected with Skt. ghur, 
*to shout ’]: a village watchman and 
messenger, fin the Xi.W.P. usually of 
a lower grade than the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but 
remunerated by a piece of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment, 
whose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested gram]. 

[c. 1808.—'* Fifteen meaHengen (gonyits) 
are allowed | aer on the man of grain, ana 
from 1 to 6 bigaha of land each.*' — Buchawin^ 
EauUrA India, ii. 281.] 


(K>B]X)WEB, GOOBDOBE, 8 . A 

kind of boat in Bengal, described by 
Ives as ** a vessel pushed on by 
paddles.” ‘ Etym. obscure. Ghurdaur 
IS a horse-race, a race-course ; some- 
times used by natives to express any 
kind of open-air assembl^e of Euro- 
peans for amusement. [Tne word is 
more probably a corr. of P. girddiod, 
*a patrol*; girddwar, 'all around, a 
supervisor,’ b^use such boats appear 
to be used in Bengal by officials on 
their tours of inspection.] 

1767.— “To get two boliaa (see BOLIAH), 
a gooniors, and 87 dandies (q.v.) from the 
Na«ir.”-/e«, 167. 


QOSAIN, GOSSTNE, &c. s. H. 

and Mahr. Goadin, Chsdi, Gosdvi, 
Gtud^ln, &c., from Skt. Goawdml, ' Lord 
of Passions’ (lit. 'Lord of cows’), i,e. 
one who is supposed to have subdued 
his prions and renounced the world. 
Appied in various parts of India to 
di^rent kinds of persons not neces- 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en- 
gage in tr^e and hardly pretend to 
lead a religious life. 

1774.— “ My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
were chiefly founded on the Goaain." — 
Bogle, in Afarkham*» Tibel, 46. 

0 . 1781.— “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Ooslns, or Hindoo Religious.’ — 
Hodgea, 112. (The use of this barbarism by 
Hodges is remarkable, common os it hsis 
beeome of late years.) 

[1818. — “ Unlike the generality of Hindoos, 
those Oosalngs do not burn their dead . . 

ForUe, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 812-3 ; in i. 
544 he writes Qosaimsa.] 

1826.—“ I found a lonely cottage with a 
light in the window, and being attired in 
the habit of a gosselil, I did not hesitate to 
reqoest a lodmng for the night.**— Pandv- 
fwig fled. 1878, iF^fl]. 


GOSBEOEL OOSBEAGUE, s. A 

coin spoken ol in Persia (at Gombroon 
and msewhere). From the Quotation 
from Fryer it appears that tnere was 
a Gou and a Goioegi, corresponding t > 
Herbert’s double and single Cod^. 
Mr. Wollaston in his EngTish^Pertian 
Diet. App. p. 436, among “Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives “ 6 dindr 
~ 1 gh&z ; also a nominal money.” 
The gkdz, then, is the name of a coin 
(though a coin no longerX and ghhl- 
begi was that worth 10 dindrt. 
Marsden mentions a copper coin^ 
called kazbegis^bO (nominal) dindn, or 
about 34d. Orient., 456.) But 

the value in dlndre seems to be in 
error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to M. Huaayn Kuli Khin, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
London, writes : “This gentleman states 
that he knows no word ghda~beg, or 
gdsA-beg, but that there was formerly 
a coin called ghdz, of which 6 went to 
the ahdhi; but this is no longer used 
or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
at any rate as late as the time of 
Hajji !^ba ; see below.] 

[1616. — “ The chief est money that is curront 
in Persia is the Abate, which weigheth 2 
meUieaUa. The second is the mamede, which 
is half an abeite. The third is the shahey and 
is a quarter of an ahbeaee. In the naf of 
eight are 13 shaye*. In the cheken of Venetia 
20 ehayee. In a shaye ore 2} bidiea or 
oasbogM 10. One bidey is 4 casbegM or 2 
tanget. The Aba$$e, momede and Shahey and 
bieiey are of silver ; the rest are of copper 
like to the piauu of India.” — Foder, Lettera, 
iii. 176.] 

0 . 1630.— “The Albaaee is in our money 
sixteene pence ; Larree ten pence ; Memoodee 
eight pence; Biatee two pence; double 
Cosbeg one penny ; single CMbeg one half- 
penny ; Fbteea are ten to a Coibeg.” — Sir T. 
Seibert, ed. 1688, p. 231. 

1673.— “A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worth a Qosbeek (the lowest com they 
have).**— Flyer, 113. See also p. 343. 

„ “10 cosbeagnes is 1 Shahee>; 4 

Shahees is one Abassee or 16d.” — Ibid. 211. 

„ *' Brass money with characters, 

Are a Goss, ten whereof compose a 
Shahee, 

A Oosbeege, five of which go to a Shahee.** 
iWf. 407. 

1711.—“ 10 Cos, or Piee, a dopper Coin, 
are 1 Shahee.*’— Zcclyer, 241. 

1727.— “1 iSkoAeeis . . . 10 Gaas or Cos- 
bogs.** — A. Hamilton, ii. 811 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—“ 10 oosbaugaos or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Shatree ** (read StaKta ). — 
BrookalL p. 87. See also in Hanvsay, roL L 
p. 292, iitibogio; [inU. 21, Xaib^]. 
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GOVERNORS STRAITS. 



[1824.—'* Bat what 0 T«r profit otom either 
from them aerrioee, or from the apoile of my 
monkey, he alone wee the gainer, for i 
nerer touched a ghans of it.”— Babot 
52 $eq.] 

1825.— "A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies; a new abaasee, 2 mamoodiea or 4 
shakeea ... a ahakee, 10 oos or OM- 
haiigaoa, a small copper ooin.”— JlftVdura, 
2nd ed. p. 95. 

OOSHA, adj. Used in aomc par^ as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a woman was secluded, and can- 
pot appear in public. It is short for P. 
goAia^nishiny * sitting in a corner * ; and 
is much the same as parda-niahin (see 
PUBDAH). 

QOUNO, s. Bunn, gauruj ; a village 
head man. [“Under the Thoogyee 
were /^uxi-goiing, or heads of villages, 
W'ho aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to some extent 
police officials.” {Gazetteer of Burvuty 
1. 480.)] 

a. GKIUB, s. H. gduTy gdtirt gdiy 
(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
g^ves gauTy Skt. aauroy * white, yellow'- 
Lsh, reddish, pale red’]. The great 
wild ox, Oavaeus GauruSy Jerd. ; [ila? 
gauriufy Blanford {Mawnvalia)y 484 segX 
the .same as tlie Bison (q.v.). [Tlie 
classical account of the animal will be 
found in Foreythy Highland* of Central 
IndiOy ed. 1889, pp. 109 eeqq.] 

1806. — “They erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloea generallv break them down. 

. . . They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Qore ; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof.”— g/j>/u7utone, in Life, i. 156. 

b. aouB, 8. Properly Can. yaitd, 
gauKy yavda. The neaci man of a 
village in the Caiiarese - spiking 
country ; either as corresponding to 
natel, or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 
[See F. Bvchanany Myaorey i. 268 ; ifree, 
Mytore, i. 579.] 

c. 1800.— “Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Qoun or head-men.” 
—In MuHrt?i Lifty iii. 92. 

c. WUB, n.p. Uaur, the name of I 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which la^ 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Oauda, 
meaning, it is believed, Hhe country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a larm 
part of ]^ngal, and specifically to the 
portion where those remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynostv, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, ar i was popu- 
larly known as Lakhndott; but the 
reigning king hud transferred his seat 
to Nadiya (70 ni. above Calcutta) 
before the actual coiupiest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th century. 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mu.ssulman dynasties. [See 
RavenahaWy GaWy its Ruins and Inacrip- 
tuniSy 1878.] 

1536.— “But Xercansor [Shir Kiiftn SOr, 
afterwards King of Hindustan os Shir SfafthJ 
after his success advanced along the river 
till he came before the city of Gouro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgment to be 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King's Palace which looked u|K>n the river ; 
and as he was making his trenches certain 
Rumis who wore resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
{d' tiles fizeese lultedal) os he did the Portu- 
guese, offered their service to the King to 
go and prevent the enemy's lodgment, saying 
that ho should also send tho Portuguese 
with them.” — Correa, iii. 720. 

[15.52.-“ Caor.” See under BURBAM- 
POOTER.] 

1.553. — “The chief city (>f the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Qouro. It is situated 
on tho bank.s of tho Gai^gos, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. Oti the one side it has 
tho river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall Of great height . . . the streets 
are tvy throng^ with the concourse and 
traffic of {.>eop)o . . . tliat they cannot force 
their way jiast ... a great {mrt of the 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings.'^ — Jianva, IV. ix. cap. ]. 

1586.—“ From Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of tho Gooren. It hath 
in times past boon a kingdom, but is now 
subdued Zelabdin Ek:hobar . . .” — R. 
Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 389. 

1683.—“ I went to see ye famous R uins o f 
a groat Citty and Pallace called [of] GOWBE 
... we spent 34 hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of tho Pallace which has lieon . . . 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than tho Grand Signor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pallace ^at 1 have seen in Europe.” — 
JMgea, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 88]. 

OOVBBNOB8 8TBAIT8, n.p. 
This was the name applied by the 
Portuguese {Eatreilo do dobeniador) to 
the Straits of Singapore, %.e. the straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait). 
Tlie reason of the name is ^ven in 
our first quotation. The Govenior 
in question was the Spaniard Dom 
Jofto da Silva. 

1615. — '* The €k>Yernor auled from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
!2 galleys. . . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincapur, • • * • and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Oovemador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it ." — BoocurOf 428. 

1727. — "Between the small Carimon and 
Tanjong-Mlotig on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Straights of Sincapure before 
mentioned, and also into the Streights of 
CtoTOmsdors, the largest and easiestPassage 
into the Ckina Seas.’*>-^. Hamilton, ii. 122. 

1780. — "Directions for sailing from Ma- 
lacca to Pulo Timoan through Governor's 
Straits, commonly called the Straits of 
Sincimour." — Dunn' a N. Directm-y, 5tb ed. 
p. 474. See also Letlrea Edif., 1st ed. 
11. 118. 

1841.-— "Singapore Strait, called Oovemor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese."— .Nors/ntrpA., 5th ed. ii. 264. 

OOW,GAOU,s. Dak. An 

anc^**-nt measure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, where the term still is in use, the 
gawwa is a measure of about 4 English 
miles. It is Pali gdvuta^ one quarter 
of a ycjaruif and that again is the Skt. 
gavyuti with the same meaning. There 
IS in Molesworth’s MaJir. Dictionary, 
and in Wilton, a term gatikos (see 
C08B), *a land measure* (for which 
read * distance measure’), the distance 
at which the lowing of a cow may be 
heard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is prol>ably 
modem and incorrect. The yqjana 
with which the gau is correlated, ap- 
pears etymologically to be * a yoking,’ 
viz. " the stage, or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(WUliofnii); and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
to 9 miles, and even to 8 kromt 
(see COBB). The last valuation of the 
yojana would conespond with that of 
the gau at 

o. 545.— "The great Island (Taprobana), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of SOO gaudia, and a breadw of the 
eam^ i.e, 900 miles." — Oumaa IndieoplruaUa, 
(in (jathay, olxxvii.). 

1623.— "From Oarieota to Tumbre may 
be idxmi a league and a half, for in that 


I country distances are measured by gah, and 
I each gah is about two leagues, and from 
> Oariebta to Tumbre they said was not so 
much as a gah of road."—/*, della VaJlt, 
ii. 638 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676.— "They measure the distances of 
places in India by Gos and Costea. A Gos 
18 about 4 of our common lei^ues, and a 
CoaU is one league.”— TViivraifl*, E T. ii. 
30 ; [cd. Ball, i. 47]. 

1860. — "A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground, and 
a gaou for a loaded cooley is also permitted 
to be shorter than for one unburthened, but 
on the whole the average may be taken 
under four milea." — Tninent'a Cet/lon, 4th od. 
i. 467. 

GRAB, s. This name, npw almost 
oljsolete, was applied to a kind of vessel 
which is consUintly mentioned in the 
sea- and river-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the 18th century. That 
kind of etymology winch works from 
inner consciousness would probably 
say : " This term has always been a 
mizzle to the English in India. The 
fact is that it was a kind of vessel 
much used bv corsairs, who were 
said to grab all that ])assed the sea. 
Hence,” &c. But the real derivation 
is different. 

The Rev. How^ard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels, defines 
It as ’*a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem ?) and 
110 bowsprit ; it lias two masts.” Pro- 
bably the application of the term may 
have deviatea variously in recent days. 

h&mJbay Gazetteer, xiii. pt. i. 348.] 
For thus again in Solvyns {Les Hindous. 
vol. i.) a grok is drawn and described 
as a shin with three masts, a sharp 
prow, ana a bowsprit. But originally 
the word seems, lieyond question, to 
have been an Arab name tor a galley. 
The proper word is Arab, gkordb, ‘a 
raven,’ tnougli adopted into Maliratti 
and Konkani as aurdb. Jal says, 
quoting Reinaiid, that gliordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below. Amari, in a work quoted 
lielow (p. 397), points out the analogous 
corvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurdh: 

1181.— "A vessel of our merehants . . . 
making eail for the pity of Tripoli (which 
I Qod protect) wm driven by the winde on 
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EurojM. This specific application of 
mao is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau. The woni gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it IS recognised by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. (See remarks under 
CALAVANCE.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to wa4k through 
a grain-fietd in a wet morning is cie- 
structive to shoe-leatlier. The natives 
collect the acid. 


[1513. — “And for the food of these horses 
(exported from the Persian Gulf) the factor 
supplied grftOB." — Allntgnenpte, Catias, 
p. Letter of Dec. 4. 

[1554.— (Describing Vijayanagsr.) “There 
the food of horses and elephants consists of 
gxAos, rice and other vegetables, cooked 
with jagrat which is palm-tree sugar, os 
there is no barley in that country.’*— 
CaHanhfda, Bk. ii. ch. 16. 

[c. 1610. — “They give them also a certain 
gxkin like lentils.” — Purard <U Laral^ Hak. 
S^. ii. 79.] 

1702.—“. . . ho confessing before us that 
their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectified."— In U’Aw/rr, ii. 10. 

1776.—“. . . Lentils, nam ■ • . mustard 
seed.”— /fa/Aorf’i f.brfr, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789.—“. . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally uso<l instead of oats.”— 3/tc/iro’« 
Narrative^ 85. 

1793.—“. . . gram, which it is not cus- 
tomary to mve to bullocks in the Cnriuttic.” 
— Dinm'a Jva»Tatir«, 97. 

1804.— “The gram alone, for the four 
regiments with me, has in some months 
cost 50,000 pagodas.” — Jl'e/lington, iii. 71. 

1865.— “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead loss.” — 
Pa/grave's Arabia, 290. 


vill^ers and the delirium-shattered opium- 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the bill, 
were not present.”— dfi BoAa, 127. 

OBANDONIC. (See ORUNTHUM 
and SANSKRIT). 

GBASS'CLOTH. s. This name is 
now generally apj)lied to a kind of 
cambric from China made from the 
Chuma of the Chinese {Boehmaria 
nivea^ Hooker, the NAea, so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese gia~pu, or ‘ summer-cloth.' 
We find grass-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16tn century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal. They were probably made 
of Shea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to determine 
thi.s. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle {Gi- 
rardtnia heterophylUi^ D. C.) 

c. 1567.— “Cloth of herbes {Mnni d’erba)^ 
which is a kirule of silke, which groweth 
among the woodes without any labour of 
man.’ — Carao- Frederihy in Hall. ii. 358. 

1585.—“ Great store of the cloth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call i/rrvn ” 
(in Orissa). — //. Fitch, in Hull. ii. 38/. 

[1598.-See under BAREE. 

{ c. 1610. — “Likewise is there plenty of 
as well that of the silkworm as of the 
(silk) htrby which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself." — 
Pgrard de Larafj Uak. Soc. i. 328.] 

1627.—“ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) aro of (Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Rujnalt . . . ; and of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Oinghama^ 
Pinaeciniy and several other Goods for Ex- 
portation.” — A. Hamilton^ i. 397 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1813.— Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Toffatita (ii. 221). 


OB AM-FED, adj. Properly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, which used 
to be the pride of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature.’ 

c. 1849.— “By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-suflicient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, cnampogno, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots and hookahs.^’— /fir C. Hapier, 
quoted in Boa. Smith's Lift of lA. Lawrtnet^ 
i. 888. 

1880. — “I missed two persons at the 
Delhi assemblage in 1877. All the gram- 
fed seoretories and most of the aleoholio 
chiefs were there ; but the famine-haunted 


OBASS-CUTTEB, a. This is pro- 
bablv a corruption representing the H. 
ghA^hodd or ghdakatd^ ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass ’ ; the title of a 
.servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse l)esides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the graesciUter 
is a man ; in the south the office is 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds- 
kof is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani ; but ghatiydrd by those 
aspiring to purer langum. The 
former term appears in If^lliamton'e 
V. M. (1810) as gauAeot (i. 186X the 
latter in JacqwmonAt Correapondenee as 
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graatyara. No RraaBcuttera are men- 
tions as attached to the stables of 
Akbar ; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a passage in 
Castanheda(1552): . he gave him 

a horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
a female slave to see to its fodder.” — 
(ii. 58.) 

1789.^** ... an Horaekeepar and Grass* 
eatter at two pagodas."— .ilfKuro'j Aorr. 28. 

1793. — ** Every horse . . . has two atten* 
daoCs, one who creans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grassentter, who provides for bis 
forage."— /^iTwa’s Aarr. 242. 

1846. — ''Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself— the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a bo; . 1 inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself." 
—LeUertfrotH Madrxms^ 37. 

[1850.— “ Then there are our servants . . . 
four Saises and four Ohascnts . . ."—Mrs. 
MiU’kensie^ Lift ca ikf ii. 253.] 

1875.—" I suppose if you were to pick up 
... a grasseotter’s pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn't feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights."— TAs Dilemma, ch. xxavii. 

[GBASSHOFPEB FALLS, n.p. 
All Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
name of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati River in the Sliiinoga Dis- 
trict of Mysore, where the river 
piling down in a succe-ssioii of 
cascades, of which the principal is 
890 feet in height. The proper name 
of the place is Gersoppa, or Gerusappe, 
which takes its name fioin the adjoin- 
ing village; geru. Can., *tbe marking 
nut ]>lant ’ {semecarpus anacardium^ L.), 
soppii, ‘ a leaf.* See Mr. Grefs note on 
P. della ValU, Hak. Soc. ii. 818.] 


OBAS8-WIDOW, a This slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands^ especially as recreatiim 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the plains. 

We do not know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang DiUumary it is 
explained : ** An unmarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meaning attach to the 
Indian use. In NeAes and Quariss. 
6th ser. viii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Alio 
see iMd. X. 436, 696 ; xi. 178 ; 6th ser. 


iv. 37, 75.] We learn from these that 
in Afoor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases^ 
Qraee-Widow occurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmanned mother. Corre- 
sponding to this, it is stated also, is the 
N.S. (7) or Low German gnu-wedewe. 
The Swedish Grdsdnka or -enka also 
is used for *a low dissolute married 
woman living by herself.* In Belgium 
a woman of this description is called 
iMecke-wedewSy from luiecken, *to feel 
strong desire* (to 'hanker*). And 
so it is suggested grdsenka is con- 
tracted from griidesenka^ from gradig, 
‘ esuriens * (greedy, in fact). In Danisn 
Diet, graesmka is interpreted as a 
woman whose lietrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroh-Wittw, ‘straw- 
widow* (which Fliigel intcq>reta as 
'mock widow *X seems rather incon- 
sistent with the suggestion that 
grass- widow is a corruption of the 
kind suggested. A friend mentions 
that the masc. Stroh-Wittwer is used 
in Germany for a man whose wife is 
absent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-house with the young fellows. 
[The N.E.D. gives the two meanings : 
1. An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited with one or more men ; 
a discarded mistress ; 2. A married 
woman whose husband is absent from 
her. " The etymolocical notion is 
oliscure, but the parmlel forms dis- 
prove the notion, that the word is a 
‘corruption* of arace-undow. It has 
been suggested that in sense 1. grass 
(and G. stroh) may have lasen used 
with opposition to l)ed. ^nse 2. 
may have arisen os an etymologizing 
interpretation of the conijH>und after it 
had ceased to l>e generally understood ; 
in Eng. it seems to have first appeared 
as An^o-Indian.’* The Freiich Univa- 
lent, reuve de Malabar^ was in allusion 
to licmierrc*8 tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878. — "In the evening my wife and 1 
went out house-hunting ; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
aeigyman (who was a OnuM-wldowar, his 
wife being at home) had taken between 
them."— tn tke Mifmeit, ii. 99-100. 

1879. — The Indian newspaper’s "typical 
ofleial rises to a late breakfast— pimbly 
on herrings and soda-water— and dresse s 
tastefully for his round of momliw calls, 
the last OB a inu-wldow, with wbam he 
haa a elto-dpfits tiftn, where 'pegs’ alternate 
with champagne."— 8itala LsUer in 2Vauf, 
Aug. 16. 
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1880.— ** The Qrua-iridow in Nephelo- 
ooccypa .*'— AH Balia, 160. 

„ Pleasant times have these Indian 
grtM-widowiI"— rAe IKorM, Jan. 21, 13. 

GBASSIA, s. Grds (said to mean 
‘ a mouthful ’) is stated by Mr. Forbes 
in the Rdt Mdld (n. 186) to have been 
in old times usually applied to aliena- 
tions for religious objects ; but its 
jirevalent sense came to be tlie yiortion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chieftains’ families. Afterwards the 
term grds was also used for the black- 
mail paid by a village, to a turbulent 
neigh tK)ur ;is the price of his protection 
and forbearance, and in other like 
meaning. “Thus the title of grnssia, 
oririnally an honourable one, and 
inoic^ting its poascssor to l>c a cadet 
of the ruling tril)e, became at last 
as frecmeiitly a term of opprribriuiii, 
conveying the idea of a profc.ssional 
robber” (ibid. Bk. iv. ch. 3) ; [ed. 1878, 
}). 668 ]. 

[1584.- - See under COOLT.] 

c. 1665. — “Nona nous trouv.4niea au Vil- 
lage do 8il})ar, dont le.«< Kabitnnii qu'on 
nornme Qratiates, sont pres^jue tou$ 
Voloiir«.'’~-7’A<'iYrt«t V. 42. 

1808.— " The Grasias have been shewn to 
be uf different Sects, (.’jvsb*, or families, viz., 
Isl, (*oJecs and their (’ol laterals ; 2nd, Jtaj- 
poots ; 3rd, Sve<l Mu.ssnlman.s ; Uh, Mule- 
Isinms or modorn Malioniedan.s. Thcr« are 
be.side.s . ni.my others who enjoy the free 
nsufnjct of hinds, and |»crinancni em<»lu- 
incnt from villages, bnt those oiil^v who are 
of the four aforesaid w.irlike tribes .seem 
entitled liy jire.srriiitive custom ... to bo 
«Mllcd Orassias.”- ZV/ao/o/aoirf, Uf nitrations. 

1813. — “1 confess 1 cannot now contem- ' 
plate my extmonlin.iry deliverance from j 
the Gracia machinations without feelings ; 
more ap)Topnnte to solemn silence, than I 
cvprcssiiai." - ih\ Mem. iii. 3113; 

[c<in'. 2nd cd. ii. 357J. 

1819.— “ Grassia, from Graas, a word 
signifying ' a imnithhil.’ This worxl i« under- 
stijod in .some parts of Meknin, Sind, and 
Kuteh ; bnt I believe not further into Hindo- 
Kt.'in than dtiyjmor." — Maclnmido, in Tr. 
Lit. Soc. Bo. i.* 270. [On the iwe in Central 
India, see Tod, Annafs, i. 175; Mafadm, 
Centra! India, i. 508.] 

OBAVE-DIOGEB. (See BEEJOO.) 

GREEN-PIOEON. A variety of 
^icciet) belonging to tlie sub. - fani. 
Trertnivuie, and to genera Treron, 
Cricopus, Osrnotreron, and S}>hefioc£rens, 
liear this name. Tlie three first fol- 
lowing (]Uotations .show that these 


birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. 180.— “Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-grsOD 
colour are found in India,*’— AV^^nae^u, 
ix. 51. 

c. A.D. 250. — “They bring also greenish 
{^Xpb.%) pigeons which they say can never bo 
tamed or domesticated.” — Aetian, De Not. 
Anim, xv. 14. 

„ “Thero are produced among tl\e 
Indians . . . pigeons of a pule green colour 
(xXci)p6irriXoi) ; any one eeeing them for the 
first time, and not having any knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a parrot 
and not a pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like the pnrtriages of the Greeks.” 
—Ibid. xvi. 2. 

1673. — “Otir usual diet was (be.sides 
Plenty of Fi.sh) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Ht^s, and sometimes Wild Covfs.”—Frger, 
176. 

1.S25. -'“I saw a great number of pea- 
fowl. and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in thi.s country . . .” — Ilrlyer, ii. 
19. 

GREY PARTRIDGE. The com- 
mon Anglo-Indian luimc of the Hind. 
titar, common over a great part of India, 
(Jrtyyornis Pojiticeriami, Qmclin. “Its 
call i.s a ]>ccu1iar loud shrill cry, and 
lues not unaotly, been compared to the 
word PtdeeUi-pittet'la-jmteela, cjuickly 
repeated but. j>reteded by a single note, 
j iilTcml two or three times, each time 
i with H higher inUmation, till it gets, 
j as it wn*re, the key -note of it-s cjill.” — 

I Jerdon, ii. 566. 

GRIBLEE, s. A graph n or grapnel. 
Ljiscais’ language {Itutbuck). 

GRIFFIN, GRIFP, s.; GRIF- 
FISH, adi. One newly arrived in 
India, ana unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities ; a Johnny 
Newconie. The origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was an 
Admiral Griffin wdio commanded in 
the Indian st*aa from Nov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name to do with the origin of 
the. term ? The word seems to have 
hcen first used at Madra.s (sec Boyd, 
below). [Hut also see the quotation 
from Bmam^nt «!• Fletcher, below.] 
Tliree references l)elow indicate the 
mrallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1024.—** Doves b^ot doves, and eagles 
eagles. Madam: a citizen’s heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 

5 entleman."— AeaMinent «L' Fletcker, Honest 
fan’s Fortune, Act III. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
889, ed. Dyce. Mr. B. Nicolson (3 ser. Hates 
and Queries, xi. 439) points out that Dyee’a 
MS. oopy, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads “proves but a gxiffln gentle- 
man.” Prof. Skeat (ibid. zi. 504) quotitw 
from J*iers P/otrman, ed. p. 96, 

’’Oryffyn the Walshe,” shows that (Jriffin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap- 
parently a corruption of Qriffitk. The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense.] 

1794.— “As 1 am little better than an 
unfledged Oriffin, according to the faahion- 
aV>le phrase here” (Madras ). — UugK Boyd, 

1807.—“ It seems really strange to a 
griffln— the cant word for a European just 
arrived.” — Ld, Mxnto, in India, 17. 


Here onag baron is Malay orang- 
baham, i.e. * new man ’ ; whilst Orav^- 
lama, *man of long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connection with 
these terms we extract the following 

c. 1790. — **Si je n'avois ^ 6K un oorlavi, 
et si un long s6jour dans Vinde ne m’avoit 
pas accoutum4 h cette eaphee de 0eau, 
j’aurois certainement souffert rimpmible 
durant cette nuit.”— /foq/hrr, ii. 26-^. 

On this his editor notes : 

** Oorlam est un mot Malais oorrumpu ; 
il faut dire Orang-lama, ce qui signi&e une 
personne qui a dijh long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et e’est par ce 
nom qu'on designe lea Europ6ena qui ont 
habits depuia un certain temps dans I'lnde. 
Ceux qui ne font qu'y arriver, sont appelSs 
Boar: denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orajig*Baru . . . un homme non- 
\ellement amvS.” 


1808.— “At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people ; for every one is a b<^gar, as 
long as you are reckoned a griAn, or a 
new-oomor, of Leyden, 107. 

1836.— “I often tire mvaelf . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
‘OriAn,’ and says 1 must learn to have 
patience and save my strength."— 
from Madi'as, 38. 

„ “ ... ho was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more griAsh . . 

— /6id. 53. 

1853.—“ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.”— OoiyJeW, i. 38. 

1858.- 

** * Uke drill ? ’ 

** * 1 don't dislike it much now : the goose- 
step, was not lively.' 

'* * Ah, they don't give griffi half enough 
of it oow-a-days ; by Jove, Sir, when I was 
agrlff’ —and thereupon . . /M. i. 62. 

(1900.— “Ten Rangoon sportsmen have 
joined to import ponies from Aostralia on 
the griAn system, nnd have mbmiited a 
proposal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to grIffLu at the forth- 
coming autumn meeting.”— /^ieserr Mail, 
May ll.] 

The griffln at Goa aloo in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(Bee EEIffOL.) 

1631. — “ Haec exanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt receniar advenientes 
otetMosquitarum puncturae . . . ita ut deri- 
dieulum ergo hie inter nostratee dkterium 
enatum sit, sum qui hoc modo affeetos sit, 
ease Oiaaf Barov, quod noviUnin hominm 
dgniBo^-Zoc. ffofKii, ITuf. ^cl., Bo., U. 
cap. xviii. p. 88. 


[1894.— *' In the Stofindard, Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitl^ * Ceylon Tea-Plant- 
ing— a Warning,’ and signed 'An Ex- 
creoper. ' The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
— a paragraph headed ‘Creepors Galore.' 
From ibis extract it appears that Craopor 
is the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who go out there to learn tea- 

S lanting.”-' Mr. A. L. Mayherr, in 8 ser. 
\otes and t^eries, v, 124. J 

OEOUND, 8. A nica.siire of land 
used in the neighliourhood of Madras. 
[Also called Munny, Tam. vianai.] ^See 
under CAWNT.) 


GBXJFF, adj. Applied to bulky 
goods. Probably the Dutch grof, ‘coarse.’ 

[1682-3. — ". . . that for every Tunne 
of Saltpetre and all other Oroffo goods I 
aas to receive nineteen pounds.” — T*ringU, 
Bdary, Ft. iit. Geo. lat ser. vol. ii. 3-4.] 

1750.—'* ... all which could be called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, had Warehousee under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
nvff Oo^s from Europe, aa well as Salt 
ntre from Bengal.’’— Ldier to a Propr. of 
Ike K. 1. Co., p. 52. 

1759.—“ Which by cauaing a great export 
of rioa enhanoaa the price of labour, and 
ooneequently of all other craff, pieoe-gooda 
ead raw eillu”— In Long, 171. 

1765.—**. . . elao/ooIrsMpBr, lump yapprv, 
gingar, long pepper, and pi^y-ssol . . . 
artielea that usually oompow the gratt 
cargoea of our outwerd-boiind ahipping."— 
Holrestl, Hist. Rsenis, to., 1. 194. 

1788.— “What in Indin is called a grvff 
cargo.”— /hrmC, Kef«^ to Morgrri, 
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0BX7NTH,& • Panjabi Granth, from 
Skt. mnJthAi, lit. *a knot,’ leaves tied 
together by a string. ' The Book,* i.t. 
the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hvmns composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Nanak f 1469- 1539) 
onwards. Thu Granth has ueen trans- 
lated by Dr. Tnimpp, and published, 
at the exjiense of the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

1770. ““As the young man (Nanak) was 
early introduced to the knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussulmen 
... ho n)ade it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtual!}', .os 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims as made the duejiest impre-ssion on 
his heart. This was in the idiom of Pend- 
jah, his maternal language. Little by little 
he strung together these luo.so sentences, 
reduceii them into .some order, and put 
them in versos. . . . His collection Itecamc 
numcroti.s ; it ttx>k the form of a W*ok which 
wa.s entitled Grenth.*' — Seir M via- /hi' r in, 
i. 89. 

179ft.— “A lx>ok entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the «»nly typical object which the Sictjucs 
h.ave ailmittod into their [ilaces of worship.” 
—a. Forster's 7'raMs^ i. ‘255. 

1817. -‘‘The fame of Nannak’s lK)ok w.as 
difTuHcd. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt. ' 
-A/i/i's Hist. ii. 377. 

c. 1831. “. . . Au centre du quel est le 

temple d’or ou est gardi? lo Grant on livre 
s;icr<? des Sikes."— ,AiC'y/(<'wen/, Vorrr.<in>nd- 
<i»cr, ii. Idrt. 

[1838. — “There w.as a largo collectitm of 
priests, sitting in a uirclt;, with the Groollt, 
their holy lH>ok, in the centre . . .” — Afiss 
Ktlrn, I'pthr ('ountrif, ii. 7.] 

ORITNTHEE, -s. Pan j . ffra nth i f n n ii 
ijninth (.SCI* GRUNTH). A w»rt of native 
chaplain atUiched to Sikh regiments. 
Tin* name tiranthl ap]»eara among tin* 
lindi memlicaiit easles of the Panjab 
in Mr. MarUiqan's Crusiiii AVi>., 1S91, 
1». 300.] 

ORUNTHUM, s. This (granthwi) 
i.s a name, from the .sum* Ski. won! a.s 
the la.st, given in varioti.s «xhl fi>iins lo 
the Sanskrit language by various Kuro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centurie.s. The term 
projMjrly ajjplied to the character in 
which the San.sk rit Inniks were written. 

1600.— “In thc!»o verses is written, in a 

K riicular laiiguiue, called Gerodam. their 
liloaophy and ThooU«y, which the Bra- 
mena atudy and road in Universities all oyer 
India." — Lueesia, Vida do Fadre F. Xavur, 
95 . 


1646.— “Cette langue correspond k la 
nostre Latino, mreeque lea seuleB Lettids 
I’apprennent; if se nommenfe Guirindaas/’ 
—Barreuo, ReL de la Frov. de la Mafabar,2b7. 

1727. — “. . . their four law-books, Sanui 
Vfdtim, rmHii V»iam, JSdirimriia Vtdani., 
and Adir Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girandams, and are held in high esteem 
b^the Bramiiis.” — Valentijii, v. (Crjflon), 

„ “ Girandam (by others cal led Keren- 

dum, and also Sanskrits) is the l.angu:ige of 
[ the Bramins and the learned. 386. 

[ 1753. — “ Lcs Indians du p.ays se donrient 
: Ic nom de TninnUs^ et on s.'iit quo la langue 
vulgaire ditf^rente du S.'inskret, ct du 
Grendam, qui sont lcs langucs s.acr6es, 
pi>rtc le niL-me nom." - iJ'AnvilU. 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. Thi.si.snot 
ju’ojktIv an Indian term, nor tliu name 
of an Indian .species, hut, as in many 
idher c;ises, it ha.s heen ap]>liefl hy 
transfer from .snj)ertici;illy resembling 
ijmera in the new Indies, to tlie old. 

1 T]»e great li/ards .siunetinies called 
I fiuanus in Imlia, .ire apparently 
! tors. It mu.st be ol>.servt;d, however, 
i tliat appro.\imat ing Indian nam«*.s of 
li/ards liave helped tlie confu.sion. 
Thn.s the largi? monitor to which the 
• n.ime (juanu is often applied in India, 

; is really called in liindi goh (Skt. 

! tjodhd)y Singhale.se [pyti. The true 
j vjnann of America i.s described by 
! (3viedo in tin* first ([notation inider 
tlie name of iiiana. [The word is 
Sp.in. i(jna?iu^ from Carib iu'a7vt, 
Avritti'n in early writers hiuana^ lyoanu., 
iuaiuiii or yituun. Sec N.E.l). and 
Stanf. Diet.] 

e. 1535. ‘ ' There i.s in this island .an animal 

I'.'illed luana, which is here belli to be am- 
jiliiViious {nriitrotr), i.e. dinibtful whether 
fish ur tlesh, fi*r it frequents tin? rivers and 
flimbs the trees as well. ... It is a Serpent, 
t)e;iring n» i>ne whi» knows it not ;i horrid 
and frightful aspect. It h.is the hands and 
foot like those of a great li/a.-d, the head 
miieh larger, but almo.st of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or .5 p-ilms in length. . . . And 
the animal, formed as 1 have dc.scribeil, is 
jniich better to e;it th.in to Iwk at,” kc. — 
Orinlo, in RamifSiv, lii. f. 156r, 157. 

I o. ir).50.--“We also used to catch .some 
fiiur-fwtcd animals called iguane, resem- 
l»ling our liwxrds in shape . . . the females 
.ir«.' most delicate food.” — (jtrol;inii lirn^unt^ 
p. 140. 

1634. “ 1)0 Uicortae qu^dam .specie, 

Ineolis Liguan K-st . . . genus veneno- 
.si.s.simum," 4tc. — dar. Hontix, Lib. v. cap. 5. 
p. 57. (See GECKO.) 

1573 . — “Guiana, a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
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by their Tailflk when they clamber Houees." 
—Flyer, IWr 

1681. — Knox, in hie Cei/fon, s^ks of two 
creatures resembling ue A]ligator-~one 
called Kobbera mon, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable ; the other called tolia g^OB, 
rei^ like the former, but "which is eaten, 
ana reckoned excellent meat . . . and 1 
simpose it is the same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called the guiana " (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possildv Portuguese, and 
Kobberapvon may be Cb^-gnana. 

1704.— "The Ouaao is a sort of Creature 
some of which are found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stewe<i with a little 
Spice they make good Broth.” — Funwt, in 
JkuHptrr, IV. 51. 

1711.—" Here arc Monkeys, Oauaaa, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.’* — 
Lociyer, 47. 

1780. — "'ilicy have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a apccie.s of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is 
made et^ual to that of turtle. This I take 
upon hearsay, fur it is to me of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the toad."— J/it arc's yarrative, 36. 

c. 1830. —"Had I known I was dining 
upon a guana, or largo wood-lizard, 1 
scarcely think I would have made so hearty 
a meal."— Tew CringU (ed..l863), 178. 

1879.— "Captain Sh^w asked the linauro 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
allintor’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the young that went down to 
the sea became amgators, and those that 
came up the river b^me iguanas. "—3/itf 
Bird, UoliUn <JhtTaone»e, 200. 

1881. — "The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to iho Bhonslii family. . . . The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of OhorprjuU, which 
is said to have l^n acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the body of a ghorpad or 
iguana.”— /m/Mrid/ UiuettefT, vi. 437. 

1883.—" Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an iguana (I mean the large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) Ijask- 
in^ four feet long, on a sunny bank . . 
-^riba on At;/ Frontier, 36. 

1885.— "One of wiy moonshis, Jos6 Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerous 
families desconde<i from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
iguanaa wore used in gaining acce.Hs to 
besieged places ; for, said he, a large 
iguana, sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree ! "—Gordon. Forbes, Wild 
Life lit Canard, 56. 

OTJABDAPUI, CAPE, n.p. Tlie 
eastern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
wards India. We have the name from 
the Portii^ieae, and it has been alleged 
to have been so called by them as 


[meaning, ‘Take you heed!* {Gardez- 
vous, in fact.) But this is etymology 
of the species that so coiifidenUy 
derives ’ ‘ Bombay ’ from Boa Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see below^, gives dog- 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
history, and not to the Miionil cun- 
.sciousneas ’ of anybody. The country 
adjoining this horn of Africa, the Rajio 
Aromatnm of the ancients, seein.s t(* 
have been called by the Arabs Hapun, 
a natiie wliicb we find in the Pertylus 
in the shape of Ofdni. This nanu*. 
Hafun was applied to a town, no doubt 
the true Optnie, which Barl>o.sa (151C) 
mentions under the name of Ajxtni, 
and it .still survives in those of two 
remarkable promontorie.s, viz. the Pen- 
insula of Rils Hafiin (the Clursonnestis 
of the Periphis, the Zingis of Ptolem> , 
the Cajie d'AJfai and d^Jr/ui of old 
maps and nautical directories), ami 
the cape of Jard-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to the Egyptian pronuiiciiition, 
Gurd - Haftm), i.e. Ouaidaflli. Tlie 
neiirest |)o.s.sible meaning of gard that 
we lyin find i.s ‘a wide or .sjiaciou.s tract 
of land without herbage.' Sir K. 
Burton {Commentary on Catndem, iv. 
489) inUuprets pin/ »Ls=Biiy, "from a 
break in the dreadful granite, wall, 
laU'ly orovided l»y Egypt witli a light- 
liou.se. ' The last .stiitenieiil i.s un- 
fortunately an error. The intended 
light .s«n'rn.s a.s far off as ever. [There 
is still m> lighlhou.se, and shijMiwiiers 
differ a.s to its advantage ; .see answer 
by Secretary of State., in House of 
Coiuiiion.s, Times, March 14, 1902.1 
We cannot judge of the ground of 
his inUrrpretatiou of jard. 

All attempt has been made to 
connect the name Hafun with the 
Arabic afn, ‘ple.a.sant odours.' It 
would tlieii, l)e the equivalent of tlie 
ancient Reg. Aromatum. This is 
tempting, hut very tpic-stionable. We 
.should have mentioned that Oiiar- 
dafui i.s the site of the mart and 
Promontory of the Spices descrilnid 
by the author of the PertpluA as the 
furthe.st point and abrupt termination 
of the continent of Barbarice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient {rb rCtr 
*Apwfuiriii¥ ifsrbpiw nal dJtpuri^fHor rfXeu- 
rai<w r^r ^pfiapiK^ -^welpou rpbt dvaroXffv 
dwonbwoif). 

According to C. Miiller our Guardafui 
is called by the natives Rde Ater; their 
Rd» Jarda/An being a point some 12 
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lu. to tne south, which on some charts 
is called Bdi Shenarif, and which is 
also the Td^ai of the Periplvu {Geog. 
Gr. Minores^ i. 263). 

1516. — ** And that the said ships from his 
ports (K. of Gottlam's) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Gape of (HioardaflUy, 
nor go to Adem, except when emplo^^ed in 
our obedience and service . . . and if any 
vessel or Zambuque is found inward of the 
Cape of Ouoazdaffiiy it shall be taken as 
goM prize of war ." — Treaty hrtwefn Lojm 
Soartf and Out K. of Cnufaia, in Butelho^ 
Tombot 33. 

„ After pming this place (A/Mni) 
the next after it is Cape Quardaftm, where 
the coast ends, and trends so os to double 
towards the Rod Sea." — BarboM^ 16. 

c. 1530.— "This province, called of late 
Arabia, ^ but which the ancients called 
Trog/oiiitim^ begins at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Abissines, and finishes at 
Magadasso . . . others say it extends only 
to &e Cape of GhUUrdaftmi." — Snmmario d*-‘ 
Bepiii, in Hamnsio^ i. f. 32.5. 

1553.— "Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
Cocutora, where ho took in water, and 
thence passed to the Cape of Ouardafu, 
which is tho imist easterly land of Africa.” 
— J}* BaiToSt I. vii. cap. 2. 

1.5,‘>4.— " If you leave D^bdl at the end of 
the season, you direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the pole' is four inches and un eighth, 
from thence true w’est to Kardafiin.” — Hidi 
*Ali Kapuddn^ The in J. As. ihK-. 

Ben., V. 464. 

,, " Ytju find such whirliiools on the 

coasts of KardafOn. . . ."-•The same, in 
his narrative, Jonvn. As. ser. 1. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

ir>72.- 

" O Cabo ve jd Aroniata chamado, 

£ agora Ouardafu, dos monidores, 

Onde come^a «a btwa do affamndo 

Mar Roxo, 4|u6 do fiindo toina as cores." 

Ciimdes, X. 97. 

£iiglishe<l by Burton : 

“ The Cajie which AntienU ‘ Aromatic ’ 
cle|)e 

liehold, yclept by Moderns Ouardafu; 

where o]>eR the Red Sea mouth, so wide 
and deep, 

tho Sen whose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue." 

1602. Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at tho Cn|H) of 
Gardafui."— C'oirto, IV. i. 4. 

1727.— "And having now travoll'd nlong 
the Shore of the Continent, from tho Cnito 
of tJood Hopr to Cape Qnardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in tho Ethiopian 
Sea." — A. Jlamiliont i. 15; [ed. 1744]. 

1790.— "The Portugueee, or Venetians, 
the first Christian triers in these parts, 
have called it Oudtftli, which has no signi- 


fication in any lan^ge. But in that part 
of the oountiw where it is situated, it is 
called OardenB and means the Straits of 
Rwrialy the reaMn of which will be seen 
afterwards."— Bruce’s Travels^ i. 815. 

[1823.—" ... we soon obtained sight ot 
Cape Gardafui. ... It is called by the 
natives Riu Asscre, and the high mountain 
immediately to its south is named fSiM 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore we rounded the peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . HafoonimpearB like an island, 
and belongs to a native ^mauli prince. ...” 
— O/ren, Narr. i. 353.] 

GUAVA, 8. This fruit {PsvHum 
Gtmynva^ L., Ord. Myrtaceae; ^pan. 
gnmjava^ Fr. gqyavier^ [from Bra/.uian 
yiiitiialxL^ Stimf. GuaycUto pomt- 

fra fndicn of Caspar ^iihin, Guayava 
of Joh. Bauhin, strangely appears 
by name in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Kliosrn, who flourished in the 
13th century : “ He who has placed 
only (j Havas and quinces in his tnroat, 
and has never eaten a plantain, will 
.S51V it is like so much jujube” (iii. 556). 
This must be due to some ambiguous 
w<ini carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
appears to be the guaiaho of Oviedo in 
his History of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version in Ramnsio^ iii. f. 14*lv). 
There is no mention of the guava in 
either I)c Orta or Acosta. AmrUd, 
w'hich is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
pro]K*rly ‘a pear’; but the fruit is 
often called .safari ‘ journev mango ’ 
(respecting which see under AN- 
ANAS). And this la.st term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into supdrl 
dm (areca-nuiiiTO !). In the Deccan 
(according to Motxieeu Sheriff) and 
all over Gu/.erat and the Central 
Provinces (a.s we are informed by 
M.-Geii. Keatince), the fruit is called 
jdni, Mahr. jarr^ which is in Bengal 
the name of Syzigium jamboUmum 
(see JAMOONX in Gu/.eratijdmn7d, 
which seems to be a factitious Avord 
in imitation of dmrnd. 

The^uava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is nobis judieihus^ an utter impostorX 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates : “ You 
never ate good ones!”] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both appear in Blochmann’s 
tranal. of the Ain (i. 64) as served at 
Akhar’s table ; though when the guava 
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Is named amon^ the fruits of Tur&n, 
doubts amiin arise as to the fruit in- 
tended, mr the word used, amnl^ is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dampier mentions 
giiavas at Achin, and in Cochin China. 
The tree, like the custurd-apple, has 
become wild in some |>arts of India. 
See Davidson^ below. 

c. 1550.— “The gualara i« like a peach- 
tree, with a loaf resembling the laurel . . . 
the red are better than the white, and are 
well-flavoured .” — (liroL p. 88. 

1G58.— lliere is a good cut of the fuaTa, 
aa guaiaba, in PtM, pp. 152-3. 

1673. — “. . . flourish pleasant Toi»e of 
Plantains, Cocoes, OuiaTas. a kind of 
Pear."— >Vyvr, 40. 

1676.-“The N.W. i»art is full of OnaTOr 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the I.nrgest and he»i ta.st^ I have met 
with.”— /Aimpier, ii. 107. 

llie Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is rii)e, it is yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.” — Jbul. i. 222. 

c. 1750-60.— “Our guides too made us 
distinguish a number of goyava, and especi- 
ally plumb- trees." — Oru$f, i. 20. 

1764 .- 

“ A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843.—“ On some of these extensive plains 
(on the Mohur K. in Oudh) we found large 
orcharrls of the wild Guava . . strongly 

resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— CW. C. J. Daiidnon, Diurg of TrareU, 
ii. 271. 

OUBBEXs- This is some kind of 
gold ducal or sequin ; Milburn says 
*a Dutch ducat.' It may have adopts 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have iield it at the date of our first 
quotatioiu The name is proljably gabr 
{(iindr-i-gabr\ implying its Ijeiiig of 
tnjidtl origin. 

c. 1590.— “Mirza Jsni SulUn made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one ^o should bring in an enemy's head 
should receive 500 gaban, evor^ one of 
them worth 12 mir'n ... of which 72 went 
to one tanka.” — TVJrutA-i-TdAiri, in Kllict, 
i. 287. 

1711.— “Rupees are the moat ourrent 
Coin ; they have Venetians, Gubbtn, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas.”— 201. 

„ “ When a Parcel of Venetian Ducate 
are mixt with others the whole goee by the 
name of dumueoM at Surat, but when they 
are separated, one sort is called VenetianiL 
and all the others Oubbtta indilTerently.''^ 


1762.-“ Gold and Silver WeighU: 

OB. dwte. grs. 

100 Venetian Duoats . 11 0 5 

10 (100 T) Gubbera . . 10 17 12.” 

Brooke, ireighte and MeaxnrH. 

OUBBROW, V. To bully, to dumb- 
found, and perturb a person. Made 
from ghabrdOf the imperative of yhab- 
nlntl. The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘ to lie dumbfounded and Tjer- 
tiirbcd.’ 

QUDD^ a A donkey, literal and 
metaphorical. M. gadhd: [Skt. mrd- 
ahJui^ ‘the roarer*]. The coinciaeuce 
of the Scotch cuddy has been attributed 
to a loan from H. through the gypsies, 
who were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotland, where it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascrilied to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the English Neadtu 
.similarly applied. [So the N.R.D. 
with hesiUition.] A Funjah proverbial 
phrase is aad/Hii khurki^ Donkeys’ 
rubbing” their sides together, a sort 
of ’ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

ODDDT, aUDDEE, s. H. gaddi, 
Mahr. ‘The Throne.’ Properly 

it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, i.e. the seat of n)yalty, “a simple 
.sheet, or mat, or carpet on the floor, 
with a large cushion or ]>illow at the 
head, against which the great man re- 
clines” (fyileon). “To Ihj placed on 
the gnddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an elephant’s Ijack. 

[1809.— “Seendhiya was seated nearly in 
the centre, on a large square cushion covered 
with gold brocade ; bia back supported by a 
round bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
coetly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a mnsnuo, or guddoo.”— 
Broughton^ LtiUre from, a JUaAruUa Camp, 
ed. 1892, p. 28.] 

OUDOE, a P. — H. gaz, and curr. 
gaj; a Persian yard measure or there- 
abouts ; but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varying len^hs, from the 
hdtkf or natural joulnt, to the English 
yard. In the Ain [ed. JarreU, ii. 58 
fs^.] Abul Fazl details numerous 
got which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calcula&l by 
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J. Prinaep) to 62^ The IlOhl goM 
of Akbar was intended to superarae 
all these as a standard ; ana as it 
was the liasis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the detenninatiou of its value was 
a subject of much importance when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of enquiry 
were very discrepant, however, ana 
finally an arbitrary value of 33 inches 
was assu med . Th e bighd (see BEEOAH), 
based on this, and containing 3600 
^uare aaz= | of an acre., is the standard 
in the N.W.R, but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad- 
ioin*g A wen (1800) i. 302, segq.y Prineep^s 
Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, 122 ; [Madras 
AdminUtratwn Manual, ii. 505. J 

[1532.—**. . . and if in quantity the 
measure and the weight, and whether ells, 
roods or gases." — Ardiiv. Part. Orient, f. 6, 
p. 1562.] 

1754. — **Snme of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some piooea of cloth ; but ... I 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 2| gai of cloth, which is the 
measure they usually take for a coat." — 
Jfantoaif, i. 125. 

1768-71.— “A gees or goss is 2 eobidos, 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure." — Stavorinus, £.T. 
i. 463. 

1814.— ‘‘They have no measures but the 
gudgs, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length." 
Pearce, Aix. of the IFaw of the AbyssiKians, 
in Tr. Lit. Soe. Bo. ii. 50. 

OUIOOWAR, n.p. Gddnodr, the 
title of the Mahratta kinj^ of Guzerat, 
descended from DAiiiaji and Pilaji 
Qaekwar, who rose to distinction amoim 
Mahratta warriors in the secona 
(juarter of the 18tli century. The 
word means * Cowherd.’ 

[1813.— "These princes were all styled 
Craiokwar, in addition to their family 
name . . . the word literally means a oow- 
keeper, which, altho^h a low employment 
in general,* has, in this noble family among 
the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of great importance."— /brhrs. 
Or. Mm. 2nd ed. i. 375.] 

OUlNE AOliOTHB. GUINEA- 
8TUFF8, 8. Apparratly these were 
piece-goods bought in India to be 
used in the West African trade. [On 
the other hand. Sir O. BirdWood 
identifies them with gumj (Rtpori 
on old Efea, 224). The manulscture 


still goes on at Pondicherry.] These 
are presumably the Negros-iiither of 
Baldaeus (1672X p. 164. 

[1675.—" Ouinea-siafis,** in Birdwood, at 
inpra.] 

1720.— We find in a list of cloths pur- 
chased by the Dutch Factory at Porto Noro^ 
Qninees Ljwaat, and Negros-KUederen 
(‘Guinea linens and Negro’s clothing'). — 
See ValetUijn, Chorom. 9. 

1813.— "The demand for Surat piece- 
goods has been much decreased in Europe 
. . . and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has bMn much reduced . . . Guinea ituffia 
41 yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces)." — 
Mitburn, i. 289. 

[1878.—" The chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the name of ftuilinni " 
Gordin., Man. ^S. Areot, 420.] 

[GUINEA DEEB, 8. All old name 
for some species of Chevrotain, in the 
quotation probably the Tragulus me- 
minna or Mouse Deer {Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 555). 

[1755.— "Common deer they have here 
(in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 
Qulnaa Boor.”— Ives, 57.] 

GUINEA-FOWL. There seems to 
have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion between turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The Guinea-fowl is the MeUagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avit of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-PIG, s. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on board Indiamen in the 18th 
century, when the coiuniaiid of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and lam 
fees were paid to the captain wiUi 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his SailaPs Handbag 
1867, defines : *The vounger midship- 
men of an Indiaman.’ 

[1779.—" I promise you, to me it was no 
slight penance to be ezpoeed during^ ^e 
whole voyage to the half sneering, satirical 
looks of the qutes and guinea-pIgB.'* — 
Maeiniosk, Travels, quoted in Oe^, OU 
Days, i. 73.] 

GUINEA-WOBM. s. A pan^tic 
worm (Fikuria Medinentit) injmbiting 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue ^ m 
man, frequently in the le^, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet m leiigUi, 
and common on the Pera Gulf, in 
Upper £gypt| Guinea, Ac. It is found 
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in some parts of W. India. hl&ve 
known,” writes M.-Qen. Keatings, 

villo^ where half the people were 
maimra by it after the rains. Matiin- 
ga, the Head Quarters of the Bomliay 
Artillery, was alian<loned, in great 
measure, on account of this pest.” fit 
is the disease most coiuuion in the 
Damoh District (C. P. Gazetteer^ 176, 
SUeman^ RambUg, d'C.^ ed. K A . SmMy 
iW). It is the rtlghta^ raJitu of Central 
Asia (Schuyler^ Turkutan^ i. 147 ; JVolfft 
Travel^ ii. 407).] The reason of tlie 
name is shown by the ipiotalion from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. Tne disea-se is grajihically 
described by Agatharchides iii the first 
quotation. 

B.C. c. 113. — “ Those nhout the lied Hen 
who are stricken with a certain mahidy, an 
Agatharchides relates, besides lieing atHictcd 
with other novel and unheard-of .>tym)>toins, 
of which one is that .*<>01011 snake like womiM 
(Spa^bitria tuxpa) cat tlirough the legs atul 
arms, and {icep out, but when touched in- 
stantly shnnk back again, and winding 
amoi^ the miuiclee pnslucu intolerable 
burning pains." — In Dubner’s e<l. of 
iv. 91% vi-4, 7aA/e Bk. VIII. 

Quest, ix. 3. 

1600.— ** The worroes in the iegges and 
bodies trouble not eitery one that goeth Ut 
those C-onntroys, but some are trnnblerl with 
them and .'^imo are not " — (a full acctiunt of 
the disease follow^).— //esrs. vf Quinaa, in 
ii. 963. 

c. 16:10.—" But for their water ... 1 may 
call it .lycfi MnrtiK ... it ingetiders small 
long wiirnio in the iegges «jf such os use U* 
drink it . . . by no |Mjtioii, no unguent to 
be remedied : they have n«i other way to 
destroy them, sive by niwling them nliiMita 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of 'rhoorls>." | 
— Sir T. t/fiUit, p. 1*48. I 

lti6-l. — ■*. . . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty w.aters . . . full of n.vstine.'iH of so 
many |>co|ile and lieasts . . . th.it do cnu.*<o 
such fever*, which .are very h.arl to cure, 
and which breed also corbaiii very dnngeruiis 
worms in the legs . . . they are caminionly 
of the bigness .-iiid length of -i sniuil Vial- ! 
string . . . an<l they must l»e dniwn out 
little by little, frtjin <Iny t*j d.iy, gently 
winding them .ilmut a little twig :dNuit 
the bigness of a nccfiiu, for fc.ar (»f 
breaking them.”— K.T. 114; (cd. 

1676.- " Guinea Wonna arc verj' froi|U 0 nt 
ill some Pisces of the West Indies ... I 
rather jmlge that they are gonemtod by 
drinking Uid water."— H. 89-90. 

1712.—*' liaec vita est Ormiisiensium, imo 
civiuin trAius littoris Persict, ut fieqictuas 
in eor|Kire ailuraitates fernnt ox cuoli in- 
iomiKirie: iiumIo suduro difHuunt; modo 
vexanUir furunculia; ntino cibi want, mox 
aqnao inopM ; ventia urantibiu, nib- 


por sole torrenta, wiualent et qnia omnia 
recenaaatf Unum ex aorvmnia gimvioriboa 
induoo : nimirum Lutn^ieorttm singularo 
genns, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
fis jier ooipori* ambitum nataloa invenit. 
Latini medici vermem ilium nomine donnnt 
rou 6pasorrIou, s. iJraeiiHcn/i. . . . Quliia- 
•nsea nigritae lingua eua . . . vermeu illoe 
vacant hluii, ut p^uni reduces ex aurifem 
illo Africae littore. . . ." — Kn^np/er^ Amot>H. 
Kjnt., 524-5. Koeiopfer s|ioculntes as to why 
the old physicians called it dracHMCHlHt; but 
the name wa.s evidently taken from tho 
8pas6rrtov of Agatharchidas, *|uoted above. 

1768.— "The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh. . . . Dr. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of the OulnMl-wonn is in- 
fectioiu."— £iW on Diaeatet of Not Vfivttit^ji, 
pp. 53, 54. 

1774. >-8ee an account of this peet under 
the name of "/r if-r i/**# UfrjM (Vena 
Modtnensis)," in Xuhuhr, />«sr-. d/ 

117. Tho name given by Niebuhr is, as 
wo luam from K.'iernpfor's remarks, 'uruk 
Mullni, the Meilina nerve (rather than vein). 

11821. — "The doctor himself is just going 
off to the (.‘af>e, half-dead from tho Kotan 
fever ; and, ns if that were not enough, the 
aureoti, or gtdnea-wonn, has blanched his 
cheek and mode him a cripple." — Trsf, 
AuHiih, oii. 1884, ii. 743.] 

GUJPTJTTY, ii.p. (See COBPETIR ) 

GUM^UM, s. We hail 8upiK>.seil 
tbw \vi»rf| to W an invention of tlie 
late (Jhar1e.s Dicken.s, lint it seems to 
lie a i-eal Indian, or Anglo - Indian, 
word. The nearest appro.\iination in 
Slink esjipar’.H Diet, i.s ijarmik^ * sound 
of the kettledrum.’ Hut tlie woni 
i.s |M;rhHp.s a Malay plural of ffomj 
originally ; nee the quotation from 
Onltrrk. [Tlie quotations from Homiiik 
and Mf'tilnj (from Nroff, Mulnj Worda^ 
p. r)3) ]>erliaps indirate an African 
origin.] 

{1659.--". . . The roar of groat guns, the 
.-•uiinding of trum|iots, the Iteuting of drums, 
and tho noise of the gomgommen uf the 
Indians." -Krom tho account «>f tho Dutch 
iitt'ick (16.59) on a village in Ceram, given in 
ir*.Mfrr Schont^n, molr th door Ot>af- 

4th od. 1775, i. 56. In tho Dutch 
version, "on hot gernas v.in dc gom- 
gommeil dcr Indiiianon." Tho French of 
1707 (i. 92) has "au bruit dii canon, des 
tromfiettos, ilos taroliuur et des gomgonimea 
Indionnos." 

(1731.— "One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Mustek is cfjmmon to several Negro 
Nations, and is cnilsd lioth b)* Nognies and 
IlotUntuts, gom-fom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Hhoep-Giit or flinewe. — Jf*cf/rv, tr. Kotbtn'r 

Cmp$t^U9odiiopg,{. S71.] 
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c. 1750«60.— *' A tnurie far from delightful, 
consiating of little drums they call Qum- 
gome, cyrnhels, and a sort of fife.'*— 

1. 139. 

1768-71.— “They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goma, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowla, of various sisea 
and tones, upr>n which a man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick . . . not unlike a 
set of bells,”— AMS, E.T. i. 215. See 
also p. 65. 

1771.— “At night we heard a sort of 
music, isirtly made liy insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Oungung.*’— (AiVe/T, 
i. 18!». 

[1819.— ' ' The gong-gonge and drums wore 
liottt all around us/’ — iiotodick^ MiMicn to 
A»hantee^ i. 7. 136.] 

1836. — “‘Did you over hoar a tom-tom, 
SirT sternly enquire*! the Captain . . . 

‘A whutr asked Hardy, rather taken 
.alnck. 

‘ A tom-tom.' 

‘ Never * ‘ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum 7 ‘ 

‘ Never ! ’ 

‘ Wh.'it I* u gum-gum 7 ' eagerly enquired 
several young ladies."- /u/ Aor, Tkt 

hxCut'Htuu . 

[aUNOE, s. Hilid. Sa store, 
.store-housi*, market.’ 

[1762. -Soo under OOMA8TA. 

[1772.— “Gunge, a market princi)>ariy for 
gniin.”— Vrnht, Vino of Gloss, s.v. 

[ 18.’^8. -- “ The term Gunge signifies a range 
of buildings at a phice of traffic, for the 
accominodatioii of merchants and all )>er.sons 
eug.'igcd in the }nirchsisc and sale i>f goods, 
:ind for that «'f their gtsids and of the 
shopkecjHjrs wlio supply thoru.” — Sltnnnu, 
Joiintry throm/k Ond/i, i. 278.] 

GUNJA, s. Hind, (jdnjho^ 

The lloweriiig or fruiting slioots df the 
female plani <»f Indian hemp (Ihnnabis 
Siitim, L., formerly distinguished as 
C. iWim), used a.*? an intoxieant. (See 
BANG.) 

[c. 1813. -‘‘The natives have tw«) proper 
naine.s for the lictnp (Cuminhig .and 

tall it Oangja when young, nnd .V/fW/u’ 
whcMi the^ riiiwers have fully exiKiniled.”— 
fodin, li. HGn. ] 

1874. — “la odmir .nntl the absence of taste, 
ganja resembles hhnufj. It is .sai<l that after 
the loaves which constitute Wai/o/ have 
hct-n gathered, little sho*»tH .sprout from the 
Mtcm, and that these, ]ucked off and dried, 
form what is called ganja.”— a- 
493. 

^ GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG, s. From 
Skt. *a sack’ ; Hind, and Mahr. 
ijon^ goHlf ‘a sack, .sacking.’ The 
popular and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, uuicli used in all Indian 
trade. Tdf is a common Hind. -name 
for the stuff. [With this word Sir Q. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
ill the old records — **Gu,xny Stuffea 
(1671 ),” “ Guynie stuffs,” “ Guinea stuffs,” 
“Gttnnys” (Asp. on Old Becorrfs, 26, 3^ 
39, 224) ; hut see under GUINEA- 
CL0TH8.1 

c. 1590.—“ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, gmmeyi, mid plenty of Tanokion 
horses.'*— ft Wiem's ed. 1800, li. 9; 

[ed. JarrfU^ ii. 123]. (But here, in the 
original, the term is pdrckah-l-td/baaid.) 

1693.— “Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-sacks are collected at Faliool.”— 
llamrt (3), 14. 

1711. — “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or H Sh^iPf.''—htrkffer, 244. 

I 1726.— In a list of gotxls procurable at 
Ihmtzrroni : “ Goeni-sakken (Gunny Iwigs)." 
— Chor. 40. 

1727. — “Sheldon . . . put on iKNvrd some 
rotten long Pepper, th-at he could disjiose 
of in no other Way, .and mudo ilarungod 
Ommies, which are much u.«*ctl in Persia for 
embaling Good.s, when they are gorxl in their 
kind.”—.'!. Ilainitton^ ii. 15; feu. 1744]. 

1764.—“ Baskets, Gtumy bags, and duhbrrs 
, . . Hs. 24.”-In Luud, 384. 

1785. — “Wo enclo-so two ^)nnfvrMe/w . . . 
directing them c;ich to dcMptitch lOOOgooniea 
of grain to that |>erMun of mighty degree. 
Tippuo'a Letters, 171. 

1885. — “ The land was .'*o covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters .«hot thent 
with all kind of arms. >Ve countcil 80 birds 
in the g^nny-siick that three nf the soldiers 
brought in." — Li-ds find \iddi^r, by J/rx. 
Caster, p. 37. (American work.) 

GUNTA, s. Hind. yhAintd, ‘a bell 
or gong.’ This is tlie common term for 
cxiH-t'Ssing an Eiiroj)ean lionr in modern 
Hiudu.‘»lani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, H. Idle go.ssii». P. — H. 
gap, ‘ prattle, tiit tle.’ Tlie word 
nerliiips an imporUlitm from Tumn. 
\ aiiibci y gives Orient. Tiirki gtp, gehy 
‘ word, .siiying, bilk’ ; wliicli, liowevcr, 
Pavel de Uoiirteille .suggests to l>e 
a connjdion from llie Pers. guftaii^ 
‘to .s;iy’; of wliich, indeed, tliere is 
a form ipiptau. [So Platts, who alsi> 
<-omj*ares Skt. jaljm, wliicli is the 
Bengali golpo, ‘iMibble.’] See quota- 
tion fn»m Siliuyler showing the use 
in Turkislan. The wori i.s ])erhapB 
Iiest known in England through an 
unamiable account of society iii S. 
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India, publidied under the name of 
^‘Onpi’^in 1868. 

1809-10.— “ They (iiatiTe ladm) dt on 
their cuehione from day to day, with no 
other . . . amueement than hearing the 

1870.— “The flni day of monming g^ 
by the name of gnpi ».«. oommemoratire 
talk.**— Twkutan, i. 151. 

OXJBEEBFtJBWUB, OUBSEEB- 
NUWAUZ, as. Ar.— P. QKa^r^ 
irrir, (rAariOnaiotfs, uaed in HindL aa 
rt;s])ectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively * Provider of the Poor!* 
‘ Cncriaher of the Poor ! * 

1726.— “Thoee who are of equal oooditioD 
liend the body eomewhat toward each other, 
and lay hold of each other by the beard, 
saying Orab-aaamoaa, i.<. I with yon the 
iwayereof the poor.'*— Vofdiftya. CLor. 109, 
who copies from Ton Twid (1648), p. 56. 

1824.—“ I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, the soldiers calling on me as 
*Mvfeeb ponmr,* the Ooomauta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming * Donai, Lord Sahib ! 
Dooail Rajah!*** (Bead DokA\ and see 
OOAD.-ifS^, i. 26d. See alio p. 279. 

1867.— “ ' Pmteetor of the poor!' he 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, * help 
thy meet unworthy and wretched slave! 
An nnblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to 611 her earthen 
iar with water, and the evil one dragged 
Mr down, and has devoured her. AUsl 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 
inisfortune I * "-Lt-Ool. Lewin^ A Fly on the 
Wheel, p. 99. 

GUBJAUT, n.p. The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracta at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind. garK , ' a for^* 
Pertianised into a plural garhjdt, in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
uuasi-oflicial documents, the use of a 
hirtber English plural, QurjavU or 
gofkjdU, which is like 'fortses.* [In 
the (quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of peopla] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be veiy 
ancient in tw part of India IVe 
have ill Ptolemy and the Periplve 
DoeaHni or Dhaouini, apparently repre- 
senting Skt. DiUdriaa^ Quasi AoJan rima, 
* having Ten Foiis^* which the lists of 
the Braol SankUd shew us in this part 
of India (J,R, Am. Soe.. N.S., v. 83). The 
forest tnct behind Orissa is called in 


the grant of an Orissa king, Nava KoU, 
Hhe Nine Forts’ (J.A.S.B, zxxiii. 84^'; 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of CStaUUgarK, 
‘86 Forta’ * 

[1820.— “At present nearly om half of 
this sxtsnsiva region is under the immediate 
juriadiction of the Britiah Government ; the 
other poseeseed by tributary lemfndare c^led 
Ohunants, or hill chiefs. . . ."^Hamilton, 
Deeenption of Hindoetan, ii. 82.] 

OUBBT. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garhi. Also 
Gnxr, ae. park, ‘a fort* 

b. See OHUBBT. 

a.— 

1698. — “. . . many of hb Heathen Nobles, 
only such as were befriended by strong 
QuTB, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 
. . .”— FVyer, 165. 

1786. — “. . . The Zemindars in 4 per- 
gnnnahs are so refractory ss to have for- 
feited (read fortiJSed) themselves in their 
gniriiS, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue .** — Artielee againet W. Haelxnge, in 
Burie, vii. 59. 

[i835.— “A shot wea at once 6rod upon 
them from a high Ghnrree.*’— FoHbi, RHa 
Maid, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

OUTT A PEBOHA, s. This is the 
Malay name Oatah Pertja, %.$. ' Sap of 
the Percha,* Dichojmt GuUa, Benth. 
(Immandra OuUa, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
taceae^. Dr. Oxley iurri^ (J. Ind. 
ArcKtp. L 82) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a spuri- 
ous article ; the real guUa p. is proauced 
by tbe tdbau. [Mr. Maxwell {Ind, Anl. 
xvii. 368) points out that the proper 
reading is fokan.] The product was 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it^ and no doubt by this pr(x:ess the 
article will Seedily become extinct. 
The history of O. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott (Malay Worde, 56 
Mgg.) writes the word geiah percha, or 
gMi perchah, ‘gum of percha,* and 
remarks that it has been otherwi.se 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“tnere being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well as a third 
word percha, ‘ a rag, a remnant.’ ” Mr. 
Maxwell (foe. cif.) writes : “ It is still 
uncertain whether there is a gutta- 
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producing tree called Penha by tbe 
Malays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perdiah to that kind 
of getak taban which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
export.”] 

[1847.— '*(lntta Psrcha is a remarkable 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
lueful inTention Deoomes of importance to 
the Engliah public. A year ago it was almost 
anknown, but now its peculiar properties 
are daily being tnade more erailabte in some 
new branch of the useful or ornamental 
arts .*' — Mundjfj JohthoI^ in Narrative of 
NveaU »a Bofi^ and CelAety ii. 342 eeq. 
(quoted by Seoti^ loc. 

1868.— The late Mr. d'Almeida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
Uie substance how so well known as gutta- 
parsha. At that time the Ivonandra OuUa 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore^ and was first known to the 
Mamys, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees. ... 
Mr. d'Almeida . . . acting under the adrioe j 
of a friend, forwarded some of the substance 
to the Society of Arts. There it met wiUi 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
unoared for. A year or two afterwards Dr. 
Montgomery sent epecimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of oom> 
petent persons, its rains was at onoe 
aoknowledged. . . . The sudden and great 
demand for it soon resulted in the msap- 
DMimnoe of all the ntta-panhA trees on 
Singapore Island."— Cbf/iiigieood, RambUe of 
a Naheraiieij pp. 268-9. 


of aevenl ancient Hindu dynaatieci 
and from the time of the early 
Mahommedan eovereim of Ddbi 
down to the reign ox Aurangzlb it 
was used as a state-prison. Early Li 
the 18th century it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Mahratta family of Sindhi4» 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a city known by the original title of 
LaMtar (camp). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Qwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms : (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
in 1780, a very daring feat ;* by a 
regular attack under Glen. White in 
1M5 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1868, 
by a party of Uie 25th Bombay N. I. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in which the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained in our hand% but 
in December 1885 it was formally re- 
stored to the Maharajfi Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, according 
to Qen. Chinningham {Arthaeol. 
ii. 335X is derived from a small Hinml 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Chodli or ChDdlt-pdf after whom the 
fortress received the name of OwdU-^ 
dwar, contracted into Gvtdlidr. 


OUZZT, s. Pera and Hind, ^osi; 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see OUDOE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701.— In a price list for Persia we find : 
“QhJsb Bengal."— v. 308. 

1784.—** It is suggested that the following 
articles may be proper to oompoee the firrt 
adventure (to Tineti : . . . Ouaiis, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, ana Otterskins. . . ." — In 
Sdoa-KoTTf i. 4. 

[1866.—**. . . common unbleached fabrics 
. . . used for packing goods, and as a 
covering for the dead. . . These fabrics in 
Bengal pass nnder the names of Oarrha and 
Quits.' — Forks IFofstm, Textile Manu- 
fnxturee, 83.] 

OWAUOB, n.p. Hind. ChodUdr, 
A very famous rocK-fortreas of Upper 
IndiSi rising suddenly and pictur- 
ea^ely out of a plain (or soaUow 
ii’alley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 m. south of Agra, in lat. 86* IS'. 
Owalior may be tracM back, in Gen. 
Cunningham^ opinion, to the 3rd 
centniy of our era. It was the seat 


c. 1020.— ** From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western sido of the 
OaiweB, you come to Jaiflioti, at a distance 
ot 30 paiBsangs, of which the capital is 
Kajnrfiha. In tlWt country are the two 
forts of Gwillir and KQinjar. . . ri/- 
BirAnif in Elliot, i. 57-8. 

1196. — The royal army marched '* towards 
Qilewir, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hina, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the 
bastioos of which the clouds have never 
oast their riiade. . . "—Hann Fudsii, in 
Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1840.—** The castle of Oilyflr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top ^ a 
high hill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains reservoin 


* The two oompaniM which cecSladed were led 
by Qsptaln Bruce, a brother of the Abyssinisa 
traveler. •* ** It la aald that the spot was pointy 
out to Popham by a cowherd, and that the whole 
of the atmcking party wem snppUed with naaa 
shoes to prevent them fhmi slipping on the ledges 
of rock. There Is a story also that the c«t ef 
these giaas-ahoes was dMUcted fkcm Popham s 
nay, mn he was about to leave India as a 
general, nssrlya quarter of a century afterwaids. 
!-oS5tai>aii, inA 3ura U. Sia 
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of water, and aonie 20 wella walled roond are 
Atteohed to it: on the walla are mounted 
mangonela and catapults. The fortreaa is 
oaoended by a wido road, traversed by 
dephanta and horses. Near the coatle^gate 
ia the figure of an elephant carved in atone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt 
about its being a real elo|dmnt. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosiiues and houses 
alike ; there ia no timber to be seen in it, 
exc|^t that cf the gates.'’— //m BtiluUt, 

1526. — I entered OnAliAr by the H&ti- 
|IQ1 gate. . . . Ihey call an elephant Zul//, 
.and a gate pAi. On the outride of this gate 
is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . ViaW, p. 383. 

[c. 1590.— ‘^Gaalior is a famous fort, in 
which are roanv stately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of {this place are lioth esteemed 
good. It has always been eelebnitod for 
fine singers and beautiful women. . . 

.1 if^H, UiutiH-iM, e<l. 1800, ii. 38 ; ed. Jarrftl^ 
ii.181.] 

1610. --“The 31 to Qwalere, 6 c., u 
pleasant Citio with a Castle. ... On the 
West side of the C^utle, which is a steep 
cr^gy cliflfo of 6 c. comyiosse at least 
(divers .sav eleven). . . . From hence to 
the top, lead.«i a narrow stone cawsey, 
walled on both sides ; in the wa^* are three 
gates to lie ijossed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of giuii^ to each. At the top 
of all, at the eritninco of the hut gate, 
standeth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . /’’isrA, in Pwduv, 
i. 426-7. 

1616. — “23. OwiJiar, the chief City m> 
called, where the Mogul hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s J*riM,nert .are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very strung C/orii{jaiw of Arm^ Souldiers." 
— Twry, ed. 166.\ p. ifcfi. 

[ „ “Kualiar," in Sir T. Roe*i LiM^ 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

e. 1665. — “ For to shut them up in 
Gooaleor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated uprm 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enoi^h for 
a Ganson ; Umt was not an easie thing.”— 
Bernirr K.T. 5 ; [ed. (JotutabU, 14]. 

c. 1670.— “Since the Mahometan Kin^s 
baoame Masters of this Countrey, this 
Fortress of Qtmaloor is the place where 
secure Princes and great Noblemen. 
Charekam coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
caus'd all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mfstnisted, to be seis'd one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of OtmalMr ; 
but he suffer'd them all to live a^ onjoy 
their estates. Awrtmg-uh his Son aots qidte 
otherwise; for when he sends any grsht 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or 
ten days be oraers bin to be poison'd ; and 


this he does that the people mi^ not ex- 
claim against him for a blmidy ^nce.”— 
Tatvratrr, E.T. ii. 35 ; [ed. i. 63]. 

QTAUL (properly OAYALX [Skt. 
^ 0 , *aii ox *1 s. A large animal {GawtAxu 
/roiitalu, Jerd., Boa /. Blanford, Afam- 
fnalwy 487) of the ox tri1>e, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India. It is doiiic.sticat d by the 
Mishin is of the A.s.saiii valley, and 
other trilie.s os far south a.s Chittagong. 
Ill Assam it is called MitJum. 

[c. 1590. — In Amkaii, “ cows and buffaloes 
there arc none, but there i.s an animal 
which has sumewhat of the cliurauieriKtira of 
lioth, piebald and jvirticuluurcd whose niiik 
the (leople drink.”— .iia, cd. Jan-eit, ii. 119.] 

1824. — “ In the |iark .sei'eral uncoinmuii 
animals are kept. Among them the Qbyal, 
an animal uf which I had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name was not unknown to me. It i.s a very 
nohltt creature, uf the ux ur buffalo kiiul, 
with immensely largo horns. . . 
i. 34. 

1866-67. — “1 wiu awakened by an ext m- 
ordinnry noise, siancthing lietween n IiiiH’m 
littlluw and a railway whittle. What wiu 
it? We started to our feet, and Fu/.lnh 
and I w'ere lfx>king ti> our arms when 
Adumh Haidt * It is only the guyal railing ; 
Sahib ! liook, the dawn in just breaking, 
and they arc o|iening the village gatm for 
the beasts to go out to ]>a.<tiirc.' 

“These nyal were l>cautiful creatures, 
with iiruiuT fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. 'I’huy 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by these dpially wild 
Lu.shais. . . —JA.-f'ftf. T. Lftrin, .1 
On tht Whrrl^ &c., p. 303. 

GTELONG, H. A Biiddlii.st pno.st 
in Tibet. Tib, dGf-xLotxg, i.r. ‘iM-ggar 
of virtue,’ i.r ii hhikafin tir mendioiiit 
friar (ijee under BUXEE) ; but, latterly 
a nrie.st who has received the liigluvst 
oraers. Sec Jm schh-y p. ftG. 

1784. — “He was di-esnod in the festival 
habit uf a gyloog or priest, Iwing covered 
with a .scarlet satin cloak, and a nlded 
mitre on his heed.” — in Aiarthatn'M 
TiUt, 25. 

GYM KHANA » This word is 

quite modern, and was unknown 40 
years agtx Tlie first use that we can 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at Rdrkl in 1861, when 
a g^rMana waa instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invent^, we 
lielieve, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and proliably based upon gend-Mna 
ball-house^ the name usually given 
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ill Hind, to an English hicket-court. 

It is applied to a pli^ of public resort 
at a station, where the neeaful faciliticM 
for athletics and games of aurt^ arc 
provided, including (when tliat was 
m fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so Wth. The g^Jnl 
may liave been simply a corruption of 
gerid shaped by oymnastics, fof which 
the English public school short form 
awm passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The word is also applied to a meeting 
for such snorts ; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as MalUi, 
and has since l)econie common among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that the word originated in theP, — 11. 
jamd^nt-klunui^ ‘a plat;e of assemblage/ 
is not proliable.] 

1877. — “Their prop<wnlH arc that the 
Cricket CluVi flhuula include in their pro- 
gramme the ganiCM, kc., iimiioRed by the 
pnanoiers of a gymkhana Club, mi far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should 
uiin in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and 
iMidminton courts, within the crickot-gruund 
oncIoHurc. "—/VuHrrr Aiuif, Nov. 15, 

1879.— “Mr. A F can always 

lie depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
talks of the Oymkhans. at Rangoon an a 
sort of fftfiblijisfiHriU [sir] where people ha%'e 
pleasant little dinners. In the 'Oriental 

Arcadia,’ which Mr. F tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, people m^ do 
strange things, but they do act dine at Qym- 
khsass."— July 

1881.—“ R. E. Oymkhana at Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881.” — 
Heading in Jtotfal Kngiaefr Journal^ Aug. 1, 
p. Ib9. 

1883. — “ I Hm not speaking of Bombay 
portple with their clubs and gymkhaiiai and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of 
existence. . . ."—Tribes un Mif Frontier^ 9. 

s. H. gainl, A very 
•limiiiutivc kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is 
mentioned by Aelian : 

c. 2fi0.— “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest giHits ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly."— i>e Fat. Anim.^ xt. 24. 

c. 1890.— “There is also a epeeies of oxen 
called gmlni, small like gM (eee OOOHT) 
horees, but very beautiful.”— A to, i. 149. 

[1829.—“ ... I found that the said tiger 
hod feeeted on a more delicioua moreel,— a 
nioo little OhlBM, a emoU oow.**— ifan. ^ 

JokK Skipp, iiiri&] 


1832. — “ We have become great farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gyneei) which are to be fed 
up for the tablo.^’ — F. Partes. M'auderingt 
tifaPifgrim, i. 251. 


H 


HACKERY, K. In the Beiifral 
Presidency this woi*d is now ajiplied 
only to the cniniiioii native bullock - 
tart used in the slow draught of gcxjds 
and materials. Butformeily in Bengal, 
as still in Western India and (’eylon, 
tlie word was ajiplied t-o lighter 
carriages (drawn by bulhsks) for 
]iersonul transjMirt. In Broughton's 
Letters froma Mnhratta Camp (]). 156 ; 
fed. 1892, j). 117]) the won! is used 
tor what in U)»pcr India is commonly 
called an eklu (q.v.), or light native 
pony-carriage ; but this is an ex- 
ceptional application. Thougli the 
word is nsea by Englishmen almost 
universally in indhi, it is unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English term ; and its origin is ex- 
ceedingly obscure. The word si^enis 
to have originated on the west side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
(flotations. It is prol>ab1y one of 
liiose numerous words which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by illiterate soldiers and sailors, lief ore 
they appeared in any kind of liUnu- 
tiire. Wilson suggests a prolmhlc 
Portuguese origin, c.r/. from (lo^rrc/ur, 
‘to convey in a lyirt.’ It is |»ossible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun ‘a camto’ might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian luirkery. Thus in 
Correa, under 1513, we have a descrip- 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; “ and the 
carriages (cw carreUu) in which he and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elalior- 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and these carriages (m earretas) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travelling 
in them sleep as tranquilly as on the 
ground ” (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H. dHuiknk 
‘a two-wheeled cart* ; and it may be 
noted that in old Singhalese diMik, 
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*a cart-wheel/ takes the forms kaka 
and 9aka (see /TiiAn, On Olded Aryan 
EUmentt of Singhalm, translated by 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant. zii. 64 1 . 
[But this can have no connection witn 
ehhakra, which represents Skt. soka/a, 
'a waggon.’] 

1673. — *'The Coach wherein 1 was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hadisry, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
Bwift little Oxen." — Fryer ^ 83. [For these 
•wift oxen, Me nuot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aeliau unoer OTNEEJ. 

1690.— ** Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are a kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen."— 264. 

1711.— The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Haekerys, 
which are verV common, would be an in- 
oonreniency. ^ese are a sort of Conches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxon.^—Lockyer^ 259. 

1742.— "The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, b^ the number of Hackiuiee 
and other carnages which are continually 
passing oTer them."— In Wheeler ^ iii. 262. 

1756.— "The 11th of July the Nawab 
arriTed in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a backoiT."— in 
Wkeeler'e Karly Retctde, 249. 

e. 1760.—" The hacknNHi are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first nve an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are open on three sides, covered 
a top, and are made to bold two iieople 
sitting cmas-legged."- (7row, i. 155-llm. 

1780. — " A hacksrj is a small covered 
esrriage upon two wheels drawn-by bullocks, 
and used generally for the feomle part of the 
family."— //odj/ri, Trav$l$, 4. 

c. 1790.—" Quant aui palankins et hak- 
karlM (voitures a deux roues), on Iespa«e 
sur une double Mttfaili •(sae JAHOAll).- 
Heu\/ner, ii. 173. 

1793. — "To be sold by Public Auction 
... a new Fashioned Bftekeiy ." — Bombay 
Courier^ April 13. 

1796. — "At half-past six o’clock wo each 
got into a hackenj.”— iSfarorfniM, tr. by 
irtVrorks, iii. 296. 

1811.— Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

„ "II y a cependant qualques en- 
droits oil Ton se sort de charettes oouvertes 
k deux roues, nppeldes hicktrla, devant 
lesquelles on att^Io des bceufs, et qui senrent 
k voyager."— Editor of //cui/ner, Poyapes, 
U. 8. 

1818.— "Travelling in a light haokaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour." — Forbee^ 
Or. Mem. iii. 376 ; [2nd ed. ii. 362 ; in i. 150, 
hackaiiee, ii. 2M, hackareea]. Forbes's 
engraving represents such an ox carriage as 
woul d M called in Bengal a Lailt (see 
BITUSS). 

1829.— "The genuine vehiele of the ooun- 
try is the haekeiy. This is a sort of wee 


tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled cairiage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks."— J/m. of Col. 
At(mntaiH, 2nd ed., 84. 

I860.— "Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hMkery carts, 
hasten^ hotne from iL"-~TenHfttt's Ceylon. 
ii. 140. 

[HADDY, s. A grade of ti-oom in 
the Mogul service. According to Prof. 
Blochinann (Ain, i. 20, note) they cor- 
responded to our “ Warranted officers.” 
" Most clerks of the Iiu])erial ottices, the 
painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops, &c., belonmd to 
this corps. They were called Ahad’i% 
or single men, l>ecause they sUxxI 
under Akliar’s immediate orders.” 
And Mr. Irvine writes : “ Midway 
iM'tween the nobles or leaders {man- 
mbddra) with the hoi-semcn under 
them (MtnruJn) on the one hand, and 
the AhtJidm fsee ETBHAM), or infantry, 
artilleiw, ana artiHcers on the other, 
.stood tne Ahadiy or gentl'^man trooper. 
The word is literally ‘single ’or ‘alone’ 
(A. afiady ‘one’). It is ea.sy to see why 
this name was applied to them ; they 
offered their services singly, they diil 
not attach themselves to any chief, 
thus forming a class apart from the 
tdblndn; but as they were horsemen, 
they stood ef|ually apart from the 
specialised services included under the 
remaining head of Af^xhdm.” {J. R. As. 
Soe.y July 1896, p. 645.) 

[c. 1590.— "Some soldieraaro placed under 
the care and guidance of one commander. 
They are called AhmAU, because they are 
<fit for a harmonious vaify.”— /fin, ed. Bloch- 
mantiy i. 231. 

[1616.— "The Prince's Hadd^ ... be- 
trayed mo." —Sir T. Noe, Hak. aoo. ii. 383. 

[1617.—" A Haddty of horse sent down to 
see it effected."— /fruf. ii. 450. 

Jc. 1625.— "The day after, one of the 
King’s Haddjs finding the same." — Coryat. 
in Pwxhaty i. 600. J 

HADOEB, 8. Ar. Hdjjy a pilgrim 
to ilecca ; from hajjy the pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Hdjjl and Hdjl used collociuially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes: "There is current con- 
fusion about the word bdjj. It is 
originally the participle oi 'he 
went on the jlajgV But in modem use 
idjij is used as part, and 
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title given to one who hae made the | 
pilgrimage. When this ia prefixed to 
a nam& the double j cannot be pro- 
iiouncea without inserting a snort 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 
vou say Soleiman/ or the 

like. The incorrect form Hd^i is 
however used by Turks and Persians.” 

[1609.— “Upon your orde^ if Hoghee 
Careen eo please, 1 purpose to delve hiro 
25 pige of lead.*'— Zlranurrs, XeMeri, i. 26. 

[c. 1610.— '* Those who have been to Arabia 
... are called Agy." — Pyrant <U Laval. 
Hak. Soc. i. 166. 

[c. 1665.— once observed 
perhaps by way of joke, that Saltan Svjah 
was becoreo at last an A«y or pilgrim.^* — 
Bernier^ od. Cotittable, 118. 

[1678.— “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(See under A MuCK.) 

[1683.—“ Hodgoe Sophee Caun.” See 
under FIRMAUH.] 

1765. — “Bodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a {nl- 
grimage to Hodge (or the tomb of Mohammed 
at Meaeay'—Holtrellf Hid. KvenUy Ac., i. 59. 

fc. 1833.— “The very word in Hebrew 
Kkagt which means * festival,' originally 
meant 'pilgrimage,* and corresponds witn 
what the Arabs call hatet. . . .'*— Tmeeh 
of Dr. Wolff, ii. 155.] 

hAkim, 3. H. from Ar. kdkim, 
judge, a ruler, a master*; *the 
authority.* The same Ar. root ftakm, 
* bridling, restraining, judging,* supplies 
a variety of words occurring in this 
Glossary, viz. Hdkim (as here) ; Hakhn 
(see HUCXEEM); Evkm (see HOOK- 
UM) ; HihnuU (see mOXllAT). 

[1611. — “ Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer eveiy which is as a 

Oovemor or petty King.”— iAtavm^ Ldtara, 
i. 153. In »6td. i. 175, Ha^fcniw is ussnI in 
the same way.] 

1698.— “ Hadnun, a Governor." -/Vysr’s 
Index Exptanaivry. 

o. 1861.— 

“ Then comes a settlement WaMm^ to teach 
me to plough and weed — 

I sowed the ootton he gave mo— but first 

I boiled the seed ” 

Sir A. C. Lyatt, Tht Old Pindarte. 

haxAloobe, 8. Lit. Ar. — P. 

hnldlMor. *one who eats what is 
lawful,* being the technical 

Mahommedan phrase for the sluing 
of an animal to be used for food ac- 
cording to the proper ritual], applied 
euphemistically to a person ot very 
low caste, a sweeper or scavenmr. im- 
plying ‘to whom all is lawfiu food.* 


Generally used as synonymous with 
hOB^ (q.v.). [According to . Prof. 
Blo<mniann, **Hatdlkhilr, %.e, one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for hardmkhikT, 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
&c. The word haldthhur is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans ; but 
it is ooubtfiil whetlier (as stated in _the 
Ain) it was Akijar’s invention.” (Ain, 
i. 139 note.)] 

1623. — “Schiah Salim nel priucipio ... si 
idegnb tanto, che poco manob cbe per dispetto 
non la dease per forza in matrimonio ad uno 
della raua cne chiamano hslal ehor, quasi 
dica ' mangia lecito, ' ciob che ha per lecito 
di mangiare ogni costi. . . .’* (See other 
quotation under HAHEM). — P. d^lUi Valle, 
11 . 525 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 84]. 

1638. — “ . . . Bont obliges de so purifier 
depuia la teste i'uaqu'aux pieds si quelqu'vn 
de ces gens qu'ila appellent Alchores, leur 
a touche. ''—jvand<*fMo, Paris, 1659, 219. 

1665. — “ Ceux qui ne parlent que Persan 
dans lea Indes, lea ap^llent nalsloonr, 
e'est k dire cclui qui ae aonne la liberty de 
manger de tout co qu’il lui plait, ou, aelon 
quelques uns, celui qui mange ce qu’il a 16- 
(ptimement gagn6. Et ceux qui approuvent 
eette dernibre explication, disent qu'autre- 
fois Halaleowni s'appellont Harameonr», 
mai^ura de Viande aefendues." — Thevenat, 

1673. — “That they should be accounted 
the Offacum of the People, and aa base 
as the Holenoores (whom they account so, 
because they defile themselves by eating 
mjj^inj;).”— /lyrr, 28 ; [and see under 

1690.— “The Bolalebort ... are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the moat con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there.”— Uri spfow, 882. 

1763. — “ And now I must mention the 
HoUabherst, whom I cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
These are a set of poor unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth. . . 
ReJUxiona, Ac., by LvU Serafton, Esq., 7-8. 
It was probably in this passage that Bums 
(see below) picked up the word. 

1783.— “That no HoUocore, Derah, or 
Chandala caste, shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o'clock in 
the morning, lest they should^ taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
--MaMratia l^rodamation at Baroeh, in Farles, 
Or. Mem. iv. 232. 

1786.— “When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful oompeera (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Oentoo 
pfaruM, the hoUaehorM of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
paths of a busy life, I was ‘ standing Mle in 
&e market-place.’ Letter of RoheH Bttrnt, 
In A. Cunningham’s ed. of Wbrtt and Life, 
Vi. 63. 
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1788. ~-Th6 IndtOK VocdbHtarjf alao givM 

Hallaohora. 

1810.—** For the meaner officer we hare 
A HAllaleor or Chandela (one of the meet 
wretched Puiaha )." — Maria Orahavn^ 31. 

halAllo^ V. used ill the 
impentive for infinitive, as is cominun 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verbs, 
being Ar. — H. haldl-karf * make lawful,^ 
i.e. put (an animal) to death in the 
manner presci‘i1x;d to Mahommedaiis, 
when it is to lie used for food. 

[1855.—" Before breakfast I bought a 
mi^orately sized sheep for a dollar. Shaykh 
Hamid 'halaled' (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . ." — Rnvton^ Pifanvutg^t ed. 1893, 

I. 255.] 

1883.— "The diving powom of the poor 
duck are oxhauste<i. ... I h.'ive only . . . 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life loft to allow Peer Khan to make It 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.*’ - 
Tribeg on My Frontirr, 167. 

HALF-CASTE, s. A pernon of 
iiiixt European and Indian bl<K)<i. (Set* 

MUBTEE8 ; EtTBABlAN.) 

1789. — Mulattoes, or as they arc called 
in the East Indies, half-casta.”— J/unro’^t 
Fan'otiff, 51 . 

1793.—" They (the Mohratta Infantry) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Portu- 
guese and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spoctaton from the bad 
clothing of their men, bv the prrjfusiun of 
antiqiuited locc bestowed on their own." — 
J/irtitH, ii. 

1809.— "The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.”— i^/. i. 829. 

1828.— "An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste.^’-Z/riKT, i. 298. 

1 875. — * * Othello is black— the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of DWeinona, depend on this black- 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-oaste."— 
(•. U, Lewceg^ Ok Adorg and the Art of 
A dLinjg, 


HAKOEB, M. The word in this 
form is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scr>tch whinger^ Old Eng. 
tokinyard, Ft. eanaiar^ &c., other forms of 
the same) may fie noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the" Arab, khaniar, *a dagger 
or .short falchion.* This (vul^. evgnr) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E.D. though * hunger* lias sometimes 
liean employed to translate lAon^r 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


identity) there is no connection between 
the woraa] The khanjar in India is a 
laige doulde-edged da^r with a very 
bn^ liase and a sli^t curve. [Sm 
drawings in Egerton^ Handbook of Indian 
Arms, pi. X. Nos. 604, 606, &e.J 


1574.— ** Patrick Spreull . . . being per- 
sewit bo Johne Boill Chepman ... in in- 
vodyng of him, and stryking him with ano 
onlmiger . * . ihrouch the quhilk the said 
Johnes neis wos woundit to the effusioun of 
his bludo." — KxU.fram. Record* of the Burgh 
of iJlaagw> (1876), p. 2. 

1601.—" The other day 1 happened to 
outer into some discourse of a hanger, which 
1 assure you, Itoih for fiushion and workman- 
ship was mmt peremptory' beautiful and 
gentloroanliko. . : .”—B. Jonnni^ Every Man 
in Hia Huntour^ i. 4. 

[c. 1610. — "The {.slanders also boro their 
arras, viz., alfasgM {ai -titan jtir) or scimi- 
tars.” — J*intrd dc Jjavnl, Hak. 8oc. i. 43.] 

16.53.— " Gaogeard ost on Tun], Persaii 
et Indistanni vn poignard courb^. "—/>»• /o 
Bonllaye-le-tiouz^ ed. 1657, p. 539. 

1672. — ". . . il s’estoit emimrt^ contro 
die juiif)u’k un tel exebs qu’il hiy avuit 
)M>rte quelqueo coups de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles. . . — fovrnaJ d'Ant. Gatfaml^ 
i. 177. 

1673. —**. . . handJar de diamants. . . 
—~App. to do. ii. 189. 

1676.- 

** His pistol next he cock'd anew 

And out his nutbrown whinyard drew." 

Hudihras, Canto iii. 


1684. — *' The Souldiers do nut wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the PeraiatUf but 
brood Swords like the Switzers. . . 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 157]. 


1712.—** His Exoy . . . was presented by 
the Emperor with a Hindtwstany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with flue stones." — Valenlijn, 
iv. (Suratte), 286. 


[1717.— "The 23rd ultimo, John Surmnn 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
Cnnger. . . ."—In Wheeler, Early Record*, 
IW 


1781.— "I fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in EuroM ; a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in ray belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
hnry by my side."— itonf Minlo, in Life, 


„ *' Lost out of s buggy on the Road 

between Bamagur and (iroutta, a steel 
moented Eangw with a single guard."— 
iiirkjfi Bengal QaadU, June 30. 


1888.—**. . . by fanaakat, the oarpet- 
spreeder class, a large eaitltr, or ourred 
(Uigger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
earned ; lea for nse than as a badge of 
ollloe.”-irsf/^ Modern, Portia, 826. 
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ITAYBAT.intT, a. Table-servant’s 
Hind, lor * horse-radish * ! ** A curious 
corruption, and apparently influenced 
by soim, ‘ celery * * ; {Mr. M. L. Damet, 
ill Pamjab N. and Q. iL 184). 

HANBIL, a A hawser, from the 
English {RoebiuA). 

HAN8PEBK, UEPUOK, &c., s. 
Sea Hind. Atpak. A handspike, from 
the Englisli. 

HAEAXIBI, a This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed as a point of honour or 
substitute for jiiaicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as **hap]iy de- 
spatch,” but wnat tlie origin of this 
curious error is we do not know. 
[The N.E.D. av. ditpatdif says that it 
IS humoroua] The real ineaning is 
realistic in the extreme, viz., /lara, 
* l)elly,* JfctK, * to cut.* 

[1598. — **And it is often seene tiiat they 
rip their pwn btUiM open.”— 

Hak. Soc. i. IM. 

[1615.—** His mother oat her own holly.” 
— Potter t Lettfrif iv. 45.] 

1616. — ** Here we had news how Galsa 
8(une was to' passe this way to morrow to 
goe to a church near Mioco, called Coye ; 
som say to out his bellio, others say to lie 
shaved a prist and to remeane theare the 
rest of his dais.”— GucX:f'« J^ianf, i. 164. 

1617. —** The King demanded 800 taie 
from Shosque Dono, or else to cat his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did it.” 
-Ibid. 387, see also ii.^2. 

[1874.— 8ee the elaborate account of the 
rite in MUford^ Talet of Otd Japun.^ 2nd ed. 
320 teqq. For a similar custom among the 
Karens, see * J/itiAon, Karent of the Goiden 
Chermnute, 294.] 

HARAMgATlA, s. A scoundrel ; 
literally * mi8l)eTOtten * ; a common 
term of abuse, it is Ar. — P. /mrdm- 
alda, *sou of the unlawful.* Hardm 
is from a root signifying taeer (see 
under HABEM), and which app^rs 
as Hebrew in the sense of 'devoting to 
destruction,’ and of ‘a bon.* llius 
in Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities ; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hormah." [See Eni^ HiML i. 468; 
ii. 2110.] 

[1867.—** I ass no advooata tor slaying 
Shahaadas or any snch-Uka 
wiUMat triaI.”-Afi^ Ml*, Z. </Zd. 
rmm iMS , ii. 861.] 


HABEM, 8. Ar. ^aram, //arim, i.e. 
taeer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly used in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women of the family,* 
or their apartmenta 

1298. — **. . . car maintes homo-s emo- 
rurent e mantes dames en furent voves . . . 
e maintes autres dames no furont h toz jorz 
m^ en plores et on lermes: ce furent les 
meres et les anines dc hom&s qc hi mo- 
ruront .” — hfartv Poio^ in Old Text of Sor. 
de Utographie, ‘251. 

16*23. — “Non so come sciah Selim cbbo 
notim di loi c s'innamorii. Voile condurln 
nel suo hars-tn o gynafieo, e tcucrl.'i quivi 
appresHo di se come unii dcllo (tlirc concu- 
bine ; ina iiuesm donna (Niirniahal) cho era 
sopra modo nstuta . . . riciisi*.’’— /*. delta 
Valle, ii. .VZS ; (Hak. Soc. i. .^.31. 

1630.— "This Duke here and in other 
semlios (or Haram» as the Persians tenn 
them) has above 300 concubines.” — Uerltr$-t, 
139. 

1676. — “ In the midst of the largo Gallery 
is a Nich m the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his ITarmn by a private uiir 
of Stairs.”— TawTH/er, E.T. ii. 49 ; [cd. 
Ball, i. 101]. 

1726.— “On the Ganges also lies a noble 
fortress, with the Palace of the old Kmi>en>r 
of Hindostan, with his Hhanuun or w'oroeii’s 
apartment. . . .” — ValentijM, v. 168. 

[1727. — “The King . . . took his Wife 
into his own Haznn or Seraglio. . . — 

A. Jfamilton, ed. 1744, i. 171. 

[181’2.—“ Adjoining to the Chel Sitoon is 
the Harsm ; the term in Persia is Applied 
to the establishments of the great, :enuna 
is oonhnod to those of inferior iieople.” — 
Morier, Journey thruugk I*er$m, Ac., 166.] 

HABBY, s. Thi.s wunl is quite 
olnolete. Wilson gives HdH ns Heng. 
‘A servant of the lowest class, a 
sweeper.* [The woid means ‘a col- 
lector of bones,* Skt. haepja, *a Ixme’ ; 
for tlie cAst^ see Kidey, f^tet of Bmufal, 
i. 314 seyg.] M.-Geii. Keatingc remarks 
that they are the goldsmitlis of Assam ; 
they are village watchmen in Bengal. 
(See under FTXE.) In two of the 
quotations IhjIow, Harry is applied to a 
icvman, in one case employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

1706.— 

“ 2 Tandalla (see TIHDAL) .600 

• • * • • 

1 Hernmumweite * . .200 

• l.a Amadsil, a hath attondant Oompars the 
Btmtmm In Cheral Oardm. 
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4MWms . . . . 10 0 0 
5/iM^(MeDAin)T) .800 

• * • • • 

OHuiyi . .980 

• • • • • 

Lut of Mf%*t Ntmn^ twwarftafrfy tit tkt 
Surnot qf ike Homhtt. VniUd CVxnpv. 
«H tkrir Feuionf ef Fort William, Beoml, 
NovemJber, 1706 ^ (MS. in India Offlca). 

e. 1768. — Among tha aapanam of the 
Bfayor'i Court at Cklcuita we And: “A 
hany ... 1^ 1."— lon^, 43. 

c. 1754.— “A Haixy or water-wench. . . 

(at Madras).— 7vr«, 50. 

[ „ HnniM are the same at Bengal, 
as Froete (see FABABH) are at BomMy. 
Their women do all the drudgery at your 
houses, and the men cany your Palanquin.'* 
— 7Mf. 26.] 

In a tariff of wsm recommended 
by the "Zemindars of Capita," we hare: 
" Harrj- woman to a Family ... 2 Rs." — 
In SeUm-Karr^ i. 05. 

1768-71.— " Every house has likesrise . . . 
a hniry-maid or sietomat (see KATBAHEE) 
who carries out the dirt; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female.**— 
Aarortniu, i. 523. 

1781.— "2 Huiles or Sweepers . . . 6 Rs. I 

• • • « • 

2 Reeetie* ... 8 Rs.** 

KalabiijkmuHi . . . under ike Ckirf Magie- 
tnUe of BaNanf, in Appendix to iTarr. of 
/arumriioa (Arrv, Calcutta, 1782. 

[1813.—" He was left to view aoonsiderable 
time, and was then carried by the HnrvlM 
to the Golgotha. "—/'orAei, Or, Mem. 2nd ed. 
ii. 131.] 

HATTY, s. Hind. hdfAi, the most 
common word for an elephant ; from 
8kt. kadOy *the hand,’ and AeufI, 'the 
elephant,’ come the Hind, words hdth 
ana with the same meanings. 

The analog of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hana presents itself to Pliny : 

" Mandnnt ore ; spirant et bibnnt odor- 
anturque baud inproprie appellata mans." 
— viii. 10 

and to Tennyson : 

"... camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow'd black 

Of homage, ringing srith their asupint 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-belb.** 
Merlin and Vivien. 

c. 1526.—" As for the animals peculiar to 
Hindustan, one is the elephant, as the 
Hindustanis call it w***»*, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpi, the nmre do the wild 
elephants in cr ease in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant k chiedy taken.** 
— BoW, 315. This noMce of Baber’s shows 


how remarkably tisBes have changed. Mo 
elephants now sodst anywhere near toe region 
indicated. [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Bforaswirn't jia, i. 618]. 

fi 888.— " Yon are of course swaie that we 
Itually call eleiAants Hcttlea, a name 
that mignt be safely applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had the 6rtt choice of names ana tt/ok 
the most appropriate.” — Mine Etfea, Up ike 
Country, i. 2fc.f 

HATT70H00K, s. Hind, hdthu 
chak, servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
tlie riobe artichoke ; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hdthlpkh]. This is worth 
producii^, because our word (arti- 
choke) is itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word thus carried back to 
the East in a mangled form. 

HAUT,a 

A Hind, hdthy (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) * a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger ; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

[1614.—" A godown 10 Hast high.*'— 
Footer, Lettert, h. 112. 

[c. 1810.—" . . . even in the measurements 
made by order of the oolleoton, I am 
assured, that the only standards us^ were 
the different Kaxis* arms, which leaves great 
room for fraud. ... All persons measuring 
cloth know how to apply their ann, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful 
exactnem.”— BsrAasan, Eaetem India^ ii. 
576.] 

b. Hind, kdt, Skt. ho/fa, 'a market 
held oil certain days.’ 

[1800.—" In this Oamatic . . . there are no 
fain like the bants of Bengal.”— BucAanaa, 
Myeort, i. 10. 

[1818.— "The Hindoos have also market 
days jhAifis)^ when the buyen and sellen 
assemble, sometimes in an open plain, but in 
general in market plaoes.” — IVom, Hindoae, 
i. 151.] 

HAVILDAB, a Hind. ^viUdr. 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant, and wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sei^nt This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modem use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers. fiawdiaddr, or fiawdUdr, 
'one holding an office of trust’ ; and 
in this form it had, in other t^es, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and subordinate offlcera. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a Tort was so styled ; whilst in 
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Eastern iBei^[aL the term was, and 
perhaM htill la, applied to the holder 
of a $awdla, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot 

1672.~R6garding the Gowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Goloondah for the Fort and 
Town of Chinapatnam. 11,000 PSgodaa to 
be pidd in full of all demands for the past, 
ana in future Furodas 1200 per annum 
rent, “and so to hold tho Fort and Town 
free from any Avlldar or Diwaa’s People, 
or any other imposition for STer.’*— Fbr< St. 
Oearge Oonan.^ April 11, in Abfei and JEzt*., 
No. 1 . 25. 

1873.—“ We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were cirilly treated by the 
Customer in his CAos/fry, till the Haidar 
oould be acquainted of my arriral.’*— FVyA', 
12S. 

[1680.-“ATaldar.” See under JT7KCA- 

MEEK.] 

1696.—“ ... the harildar of St. Thom€ 
and Puleoat”— WAsder, i. 306. 

[1763. — “Three amaldart (aTaldarei) or 
reoeivers." — India Office MSS. CouMlho, 
(l/tramarinot vol. i. 

(1773. — “One or two Hircan, one HaTil- 
dah, and a company of sepoys. . . .**— 
/sBf, 67.] 

1824.— “Curreem Musseeh was, 1 believe, 
a hawildar in the Company’s army, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with 
a not unpleaanng vanity, over the desk 
where he now presided as catechist.’'— i7e6«r, 
i. 149. 


HAVILDAB’S OUABD, 8. There 
is a common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh- water fiah (a little larger tlian 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by fry- 
ing them in rows of a dozen or so, 
roitted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by 
the whimsical name in question. 


HAZBEE,s. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for * breakfast.’ 
It is not clear how it got this meaning. 
[The earlier sense was religious, as 
oelbw.l It is properly hdnri, ‘ muster,’ 
from the Ar. iidftr, ‘ ready or present.’ 
(Idee CHOTA-HAEBT.) 

[1832.— “The Sheeahs prepare hasrao 
(breakfast) in the name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar, Hosein's step- 
brother ; i.s. they cook po/aco, rotee^ curries, 
Ac., and distribute them.” — HerUoU^ ^noon- 
e-IUam, ed. 1868, p. 183.] 

HENDBT KBNDBT, n.p. Two 
islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


to Kol&ba District. The names, ac- 
cording to Ph. Anderson, are Haneri 
and KAanert; in the Admy. chart they 
are Otmart, and Khundari. They are 
also variously writteiUthe one) ffundry, 
Onderoy Hunareyy Henen/y and (the 
other) KundrOy Cundry, Curiarey, Kenery. 
The real names are given in the Bombay 
OaaeUeer as Unden and Khandkn. 
Both islands were piratically occnpied 
as late as the beginning of the lOth 
century. Khanderi passed to us in 
1818 as part of the Peshwa’s territory ; 
Underi lapsed in 1840. [Sir Q. Bira- 
wood {Rtp. on Old Records, 83), describ- 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes : 
“ At page 69, notice of ‘ Sevagee ’ forti- 
fying ‘ Hendry Kcndry,’ the twin 
isleta, now called Henery (i.e. Vondariy 
‘ Mouse-like,’ Kenery {i.e. Khandari), 
i.e. * Sacred to K nandaroo.’ ” The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaruy unduruy *a rat’; the latter 
from Mahr. Khan^dv, ‘Lord of the 
Sword,’ a form of Siva.] 


1673. — “These islands are in number 
seven ; viz. Bombaim, Cbncma, Trumbay. 
BUphaiUo, the I^viachoes, Munchumby, and 
Kerenjart, with the Rock of Hanzy Eanry. 
. . .••■-‘Fryer, 61. 

1681. — “ Although we have former^ wrote 

J ou that we will have no war for HfOldry 
[•why, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto.” — Court of Directort to 
Surat, quoted in Anderson’e JVestem India, 
p. 175. 

1727.—“ . . . four Leagues south of 
Bombay, are two small Islands Undra, and 
Cundnt. The first has a Fortress belonmng 
to the and the other is fortified by 

the Sevajee, and is now in the Hands of 
Cunnajee Angria.''—A. Hamitton, i. 243 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 1760.—“ At the harbor’s mouth He two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara. . . . ’Fhese were formerly in the 
hands of An^a, and the Sidders, or Moors, 
which last Imve long been dispossest of 
them.”— (Troa-, i, 58. 


HEBBED, s. A Parsee priest, not 
^cially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers. htrbady from Pahlavi aii^. 

1030.— " The Herbood or Quinary Church- 
man. ”--Aorif’* Display, cb. viii. 

HIOKMATy a Ar. — H. ^tibnol; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM-) 

1888.— “The house has been roofed in, 
and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
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to boTO tho slates put on after eome peculiar 
hlkSAt of his own."— IKaiulrrtM« tjf a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 

HIDGELEE, n.p. The tiiict ho 
called was under native rule a duikhi, 
or dikrict, of Orissa, and under our 
rule fomierly a tiUa of Bengal ; hut 
now it is a part of the Midn^nlr Zillo, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. ix)rtion, 
vi/.. the low coast lands on tiie west 
side (»f the Hoogly estuary, and Ijelow 
the jiiiu tion of the Rupnarayaii. The 
nuine is j»n>i)erly Hijillj hut it h>is 

g )ue thnnigli many strange ]diases in 
uru{)ean records. 

15r»3.— “The tirtit of these rivers (froui 
the K. rifle of the Ch.^uU) rises fn»m two 
sources to the east of Chaul, al>out 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 flcgrees. The river from the most 
northerly of these sources is Ciilled Cntxiia, 
aiifl the m<»re s<iuthcrly /{xnlont, ami when , 
they coruliinc they are culled Hanna: and 
this river di-icharges intii the illustrious 
streani of the (langcs lietween the two 
places Uiillcd Angcli and Picholda in als^ut 
22 degrees ." — Unnnty I, ix. 1. 

1588. -"An haven which’ is called Angeli 
in the Country of Orixa."— /’Vtc/i, in liakf. 
ii. 389. 

1886.— " Chanffck, on the 15th r>eccml*cr 
(1888) . . . hurried and flestnjycd all the 
ni.'igii/ine.H uf s,‘dt, and granaries of rice, | 
whicli he found in the way between ilughley 
and the islainl of Ingel«c." -Oi7i*/'( reprint), | 
ii. 12. 

1728. - " Hing Ji."-— v, 158. 

1727. . . inhabited by Ki.diers, .v-h 

are also Ingcllicand Kidgeric I'Ce KEDOE 
REE). two neighlsniring Islaiid.s i»n the Wc'-t 
8ide 'f ihe Mouth of the (liiige.s." -d. 
i. 275; [ed. 1711, ii. 2). 

1”5.'. - III ajif.rchonsifjii of Kreiich Ficot 
tl),; Sc’i t < ' riirnitteo at Fort Willi.uu 
reel riiiiiend : “That the j iiL'oda at IngClXC 
■ihoi.lil he w.i'hed hlaik, the- great tree at 
tli»- j.l.ici-f iit du'.vii, arvl the h.mys n.'iiiovcd." 
-In l.'iti'f, 153. 

17*^ 1. "J^hips laving at Kcdgcree, Iii' 
gellee, "r .my <;th«;r )>art-, of the great 
Itiver." -In .<»fnn-j\iirr, i. 37. 

HILSA, Hind. /liK Skt. 77/.vf», 

iHisa; a li li niid .siivomv fisli of (In* 
shad kind (Chijn’a ilinlid. Day), called 
in lnH)k.s the ’ (a naiiii', from 

tlic. Port, stfvrl, ijuit.c oli.vilete in India; 
•liid on the IiKlu.s pnlh {jxillu). The 
large .shad whiclj of late has l»ccn 
coniiiionly .sohl hy London tishmoiigt'rs 
ill the lieffiiining of .snmiucr, i.s very 
near the hiUn, hut not so rich. Tin* 


hitia is a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to s]Mwn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on the Jumna, as high os maii- 
dalay oii the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken ill the Giizerat nvers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Concan, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from which it seems to be excluded by 
the rticky olistmctiona It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
ot jxdln, and nionopolixes the name of 
fish, just os sninion docs on the Scotch 
rivers (Dr. MncdofiwhVs Acrt. of Bombay 
FuherieA, 1883). 

1539. — ". . . A little Nlaiid, called Ajto- 
finjpta {Apx-Fhiynn) . . . inhabited by |M)or 
)>oo{3e who live by the fishing of aluuls {i/nx 
ncf de Iti pepnrin dux Baveis).” - l^intu (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Cixjnn, p. 22. 

1813. — *‘Na (fiiella co.ntA mariitima occi- 
I denta’ do Viontaim {Ijmiy-Tnnn, Maluy 
{ Peninsula) hahitavilo Snletc.s )>e!icadoro.H quo 
niiu tinhao outro trntto . . . salvo de siia 
|Tesc-nrya de saveiB, *londo .“o apniveitarfto 
das ovas chauuido Tiirttfni* j^axsados pi'r 
.salmcum." - hirudin dr Hndin/io, 22. [Uu 
thi.4 Mr. Skeat i^uinU out that "Salcte.s 
))c.Hcadores " inu.st mean " Fi.shernicii of tlie 
Straits" (Mai. jw/u/, ".Htraiu.s ") ; an*l when 
he calls them Turnlntx" he is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this tish, 
/rr«//k>A' (pn>n. frrttf>).] 

1810. --"The hilsah (or Mahlo-8.Hh) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
.s;ilmon." - WHfniiHson, F. .1/. ii. 151-5. 

1813. — Korbes calls it the 8>ddx nr xtilwou ■ 
fish, .ind .says "it a little resembles the 
Kiiropeaii fi.sh (.salmon) from which It is 
iLinicd. -f>r. Mrui. i. 53 ; j2n(l ed. i. ,36]. 

j 18*21. -"The fi.shery, wo were tohl by 
I these people, was of the ‘Hilsa'or ‘.SaMc- 
[ fish.’" - lirhfr, cl. 1841, i. 81. 

I 

HIMALYA, This tl... 

common ]>ri»fmiiciaii(>ii of the name 
of tli»? great ringe. 

‘•\V|i.i-.^c .srmwy ridgo the roving 'lartar 
lM>uiids," 

properly Ifivuildya, ‘ llu^ Al»ode. of 
Snow’; ;il?»o called Ifiiiunnt, Mlu* 
i.SiMiwy*; llinuHjiri .lurl KiuoUnilu ; 
Ifinnfdrt\ Ihrmikutii, ikc., from various 
form.s of which the aiicieiit.s made 
fm/inx, FmOdus, «S:c. Idiiiy li.'id got. 
.sonicwluTts the true meaning of tin* 
name ; "... a inoutihus ileiiuKlis, 

(piornni promoiitoriuin Imuu.s vocatur 
nironnm .sigiiificfuite ...” (vi. 17). 
We do not know how far l>ack tlie 
u.se of the iinxlcm name is to be found. 
[The references in early Hindu litera- 
ture are collected by Atkituaa (Hima- 
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layan ii. 273 aan-)-] 

not fin<| it ill Baber, who gives Hiwdlak 
os the Indian name of the mountains 
(see 8IWALIK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the ilin, which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, /Coh-vHim&lall (orig. 
ii. 36) ; fed. Jarrttt, iii. 69]). This is 
disguised in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into Kerdettmaleh (ed. 
1800, li. 367).* This form (Himmileh) 
is used by Major Rennell, but hardly 
ns if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Tfitw4lAh or some 
other spelling of that fonii is always 
used (see l)elow). When M'e get to 
Bishop Helper we find TTiwialaym, the 
established English form. 

1822. What pleases me most is the 
contrast between ^onr present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness snd despondency. 
Depend mxin it England will turn out as 
well as Hemaleh ." — Hfjihmstone to Major 
Close, in Life, ii. I‘i9 ; see also i. <*136, where 
it is written Himallah. 

HINDEE, 9. This is the Pers. ad- 
jective form from i/twd, ‘ India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will ho found under HINDOO. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
u^ for those dialects of Hindustani 
sjieech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual Hindusttmi, 
and which are .spoken hy the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
Its outskirts. The eailie.st literary 
Mork in Hindi is the great poem of 
(ninnd Eardai (c. 1200), which records 
the deeds of l^ithiraja, the last Hindu 
.sovereign of Dellii. [On this liteni- 
ture see 111*. CJ. A. Grieisou, The 
MfxUni. Vtmacnlar Literaturfof Jliiuhi- 
gtifn, in Part I., 1888.] The 

term Hinduwi appears to Imve Wen 
formerly u.s»*(i, in tlie Madras Pre.si- 
dency, for the Mnrfithi language. (Sec 
a note in Sir A. ArhnthiioC* ed. of 
Munro's Minntrs^ i. 133.) 


* Hrnttleknl ami Hnnnh-nt alHo occiir in tlm Aiii 
(!««•• CUvtwin, ii 84‘J, S4S ; pil. Jarrett, iii. SO, 811X 
Kintichnl is lie' nani*' Miiwl by I bn Ikituta in tin* 
1-lth criitiiry, ami by Al-Diriliii 800 yenm mrlicr. 
Kill CHiitury wiiten often call tlia Himalaya 
thf “ Mountains of Nogfur-Cote " (q.v.). |Mr. 
Tawiiey wrltca : “ W« hava In Rlji Vwla (x. 121) 
imr kimntvHhi t<nrmtuk, ‘ thaaa aiiowy moniitain:*,’ 
aiiokrii of aa abiding 'by the might of PralAiiaU. 
Ill the lIlMKavadgitA, an eideode of the MaliAbliA- 
nte, Kriahna wya tliat he la * the HimtVngn among 
atable ihinga,' and the wont JNenUnyn le fbund 
In the Kiimftin tembhava of KAlldlbai. ebmU the 
date or whieh oi»lnloria dlHbr. Perhaim tlie Greek 
Immi lahiamtef ; 'HfueMff, hlwMH.") 


HINDKt HINDEKl n.p. This 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, Imt 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scatterod over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do the lianxing 
husiiie.sH, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands. 

[1842. — “The inhabitanta of Peahawer are 
of Indian origin, but sfieak Kush too as well 
ft* Hindkee.” — KIphinMvWy Caubnff i. 74.] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hindu. A person 
of Indian religion and race. This is 
a term derived from the use of the 
MahommiMlau conmierors (see under 
IMDU). The word in this form is 
Persiaxi ; Hindi is that used in Arabic, 
eJj. 

c. 940. — "An inhabitant of Mansurn in 
.Sind, aniong tho most iIlustriou.<i and power- 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sindl).'*-- 
vi. *284. 

Ill the following cpiotation from a 
writer in Persian oliserve the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi: 

c. 1290.—" Whatever live Hindi! fell into 
the King’s bands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. Tho Mnaal- 
mans, who were //indln (country bom), )iad 
their lives si«ired.”— Jwiir Khontt, in Mtiot, 
iii. 639. 

1563.—** . . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would a-sk of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they a.Hk in these words : * Art thou Mosal- 
man or Indu ? ’ " -Garcia, f. 1376. 

1663. — "Les IndouB gardent soigneuse- 
ment dan.s leurs Pagotles les Reliques do 
Ram, Schita (Sita), ot les .*iutr«.s jicrsonne.'* 
iUustres de rantiiiuit ^."— fa HonUavr-ft- 
Gohz, ed. 16.^)7, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Pe.shawar 
frontier ils .synonymous with bunya 
(see under BANYAN). A soldier (of 
the trilHvs) will .sjiy : ‘I am going to 
the Hindu,’ i.r. to the hnvyn of the 
company. 

HINDOO KOOSH, n.p. Hindu- 
Ktifdi; a term applied hy our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
iniige which .separates the Wsins of 
the Kabul Kiver and the Helmand 
from that of the Oxus. It is, ixs 
Ronnell |N)ints out, properly that jiart 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Cawwutt of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not far from the 
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londtude of that city. The real origin 
of &e name is not known ; [the moat 
plausible ei^lanation is perhaps that it 
18 a corruption of Indicut Caucaauiy It 
iSi as far as we know, first used in litera- 
ture by Ibn Batu^ and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still popular. The name 
has been by some later writers modi- 
fied into Hindu Kch ^mountain), but 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of the. name. 

c. 1334. — Another motire for our atop- 
pege was the fear of snow ; for there is mid- 
way on the road a mountain called Hindft- 
KAsh, i.t, *tbe Hindu-Killer,' because so 
many of the slaves, male and female, brought 
from India, die in the passage of mis 
mountain, owing to the severe cold and 
quantity of snow.”— /&a BtUuta, iii. 84. 

1501.— "The country of KSbul is very 
strong, and of difficult access. . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundet, and BadakshSn on the one 
side, and Kkhul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindfi-kfish, the pawes 
over which are seven in number.”— Bo&rr, 

p. 188 . 

1548.—'* From this place marched, and 
enter^ the mountains called Hindll-Kliali.*' 
—Mem, of JBmp. ffumayuHt 89. 

„ "It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhsban . . . The Emperor, pass- 
ing over the heel of the Hilldfi-Kiisn, en- 
camped at Shergirdn.”— in 
AUtoe, V. 223. 

1753.—" Lea montsgnes qui donnent naia- 
aanoe k ITndus, et k pluaieurs dee rivikres 
qu'il re^t, ae nomment Hsodou Ksah, et 
e'eat lliiatoire de Timur qui m’instmit de 
cette denomination. Elle eat c o ro poede du 
nom d*Hendam ou Hind, qui dddgne ITnde 
. . . et de huh ou keik . . . que Je re- 
marque dire propre k diverses montages." 
-I/AnvUie, p. 16. 

1793. — " The term Hindoo • Kho, or 
Hiadoo-Kn^ is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent ; but seems con- 
fined to that part of it which forms the 
N.W. toundary of Cabul ; and this is the 
iMDiaN Caucasus of Alexander.”— .Araac//, 
Mem. 8rd ed. 150. 

1817.- . those 

Who dwell fa^ond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Xoooh, in stormy freedom 
bred.”— if oXaaaa. 

HINDOSTAH, n.p. Pen. HindA^ 
Adn. (a) *The country of the Hindds^’ 
Indio. In modem native parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regurded as pArb 

S Be FOOEUB), and all south of the 
crbudda as Dakkan (see DBOGAHX 
Bat the word is used in older Ifahom- 


medan authors just as it is used in 
English achool-mks and atlases, viz. 
as (a) thfr-equivalent of India Proper. 
Thus Baber a^s of Hindust&n : " On 
the East, the Iwuth, and the West it 
is bounded by the O^n ” (310). 

a. — 

1553. — . . and so the Persian nation 
adjacent to it give it as at present its pr^r 
name that of Indostla.”— Aanui, I. iv. 7. 

1568.—" . . . and common usm e in Persia, 
and Coracon^ and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country udnstam ... for ittam is as 
much as to say * region,’ and itdu * India.' ” 
—Oareia, f. 1376. 

1668.—" And thus it came to pass that the 
Peraisns called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
Souea, i. 33. 

1665. — "La derniere parti est la plus 
connile : o’eatoelleque Ton appelle Indostan, 
et dont lee bomee naturellee au Couchant et 
au Levant, sont le Oange et I’lndos.” — 
Tkevetuilt v. 9. 

1672.—" It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.r. the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.”- Ao/dtinu, 1. 

1770.—" By Tndoatan is properly meant a 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. ... A ridge of 
mountains runs across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividi^ it into two 
equal parts, extends as far as (Ape (Aruorin. " 
— Raymal (tr.), i. 34. 

1783.— "In Macassar Indoataa is called 
Neegru Tdinga." — Fdrreti^ V. to Mergux^ 82. 

b. - 

1803.— "I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindoatan would have boon 
stoppM.”— We/ftngfea, ed. 1837, ii. 200. 

18124.— "One of my servants called out 
to them,— 'Aha! dandee folk, take caro ! 
You are now in Hindoatan I The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.”— //ekfr, i. 124. iSee also 
pp. 268, 269. 

In the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
the same ; but the accentuation is ex- 
cruciating — * Hind6stan,* a.4 if rhyming 
to * Boston.’ 

1824.- 

*' Then on ! then on ! where duty leads. 

My course be onward still, 

O'er breed HIndoatnn'a sultry meads, 

Or Meak Almora’s hill.”— /M. 113. 

1884.—" It may be as well to sUte that 
Mr. H. O. Keene's forthooming Hietary qf 
Mimdmttaa . . . will be limited in its soopc 
to the etiiot meening of the void 'Em- 
dnatam'-India non£ of the Deoean.*’— 
deadoajf, April 96, p. 994. 
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HINDOBTANEB, s. HindOddni, 
properlyl an adjective, but uaed sub- 
stantively in two senses, viz. (a) a 
native of Hindustan, and (b) (Hindti- 
stcfnS zabdn) *thc language of 'that 
country,’ but in fact the language of 
the Mahommedans of Unper India, 
and eventually of the Manommedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect, of the Doab chieflv, and 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phras^ and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, t.«. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde*) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Manoin- 
medan l\ng\M franca over all India, 
and still possesses that cliaracter over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain chisses. Even in Madras, 
w'here it least prevail.% it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between officers 
and men. Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q.v.). 


1653.— (applied tu a native.) “ Indistanni 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indea, ce nom 
eat compo!H5 de Indon, Indian, et vtafi, 
liftWtation."— hi BauKaye-le-OwZt ed, 
1657, 543. 

b.~ 

1616.— “After this he (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vulgar language ; there wa.s a woman, a 
landreas, Inilonging to rny liord Erabas- 
.sador’a house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of s|ieeeh, that she would sometimes 
acould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set ; <ine ilay he undertook her 
in her own languxige. And by eight of the 
clock ho so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to speak.”— TVrry, JCxtixtrU i 
relating to T. C. 

1673.— “The Language at Court is Per- ! 
nan, that commonly spe^e is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written Language lieing called lianyaH), 
which is a mittiire of Pervan and •Sr/uvo- 
nian, as are all the dialects of India.” — 
Fryer ^ 201. This intelligent traveller's 

reference to Sclavoniati is remarkable, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Loid Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage. 

1677.— In Court's letter of 12th Dec. to 
Ft. St. Geo. they renew the offer of n 
reward of £20, for profleieney in the Gentoo 
or Indootan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for pro6oiency in the 
Persian language, “ and that fit persons to 
teaeh the said language be entertained.” — 
NoUi and ExU.^ No. i. 22. 


1685. — “. . . so applyed myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke IndoatUi 

g » current language of all these Islands) ** 
aldives].” — /h'ory, March 9: 
ak. soc. i. my 

1697. — “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 


4.— “What language he. in his audience 
made use of ? 

‘The Hindustani languor {Ilindoutanu 
foo/), which the late Hon. Paulus de Roo, 
then Secretary of their Eieellencies the 
High Government of Batavia, interpreted.** 
~V atrntijn^ iv. 327. 

[1699.—“ He is expert in the Hindorstajul 
or Moores Language.”— In Yule, Medga* 
IHary, Hak. Soc. ii. cclzvii.] 

17^. — ‘ ‘ The language here is Hindustans 
or Moors (so 'tis called there), though ho 
who can't apeak any Arabic and Persian 
posses for an ignoramus.’'— Valeniijn, Cher. 

1. 37. 


1727. — “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Industan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Language spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.”— A. Hamitton, ii. 183 ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 182). 

1745. — “ Bonjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Granimaticu Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, et do suscipienda liarbaricarum lin- 
guarum cultural pmefatus est D. Jo. Henr. 
Callenberg, Haloe Saxoniae.”— Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Taasy's Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 


1763.— “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry went to the camp, one of them wa.s 
well versed in the Indostaa and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the Courts of the Mahomodan Princes.”— 
Gmc, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772. — “ Manu-scripts have indeed been 
handed alx>ut, ill ‘sjwlt, with a confused 
mixture of Pc^ian, IndOBtani, and Ben- 
gals." — Preface to Hadfet/’s (rnimmar, xi. 
(See under MOORS.) 

1777. — “.Mphabetum Bramrahanicum seu 

IndoBtanum. ' ~ Ilomae. 

1778. — “Grammatica Indostana— A mais 
Vulgar — Quo so practice no Iiuperio do 
gram Mogol— Offerccida— Aos muitos Re- 
verendos — Padres Mi.ssionario.s — Do dito 
Imperio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII— Na 
Estamperia da Sagrada Congregavilo — de 
Propaganda Fide.” — CKtle transcribed.) 
There is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcin de Taasy's 
b(x>ks. 

c. 18.10.—“ Cet ignoble patois d'Hindooa- 
taai, qui no servira jamais k rien quand je 
serai retourn<5 en Europe, est difficile. ”— 
F. Jactjitt^iiont, Corresponditncf, i. 95. 

1844.—“ Hd. Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor- 
tunately does not understand HlndoOBUuiM, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to Collectors, sub- 
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CoUaoton,, and offioeri writing the pro* 
oMdingi of CourtS'Martial, bxm <U1 Staff 
Ofloan, to indite their varions papers in 
English, larded with as small a i^rtioh of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con* 
eeniently can, instead of those he generally 
receiTes— namely, lepers written in Hill* 
doatnnee larded with occasional words in 


English. 

“Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attenoM to, if 
sueh be in the stores at Kurrachee ; if not, 
gentlemen who hare forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assistance from England." — QO. 
00., by Sir Cfuirta ^aptrr, 85. 

[Compare the following : 

[1617.— (In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). “Wee have for- 
bidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting 
trerds in this languadge and refrayned itt 
oar selues, though in bmkoa of Coppies wee 
feare there are many which by wants of 
tyme fur perusall wee cannot roctifie or 
expresse ." — StireU Factors to Court, February 
28, 1617. {1.0. Records : 0. C., No. 450.)] 


1856.- 


. . . they sound strange 
As HindoataiiM to an Ind-bom man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech.” 

£. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh. 


HINQ, Aaafoetida. Skt. hingu, 
Hind, hina, Dakh. hlngu. A repul* 
sively smelling gtim-resin which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See POPPER-CAKE). This product 
affonls a curious example of the un* 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Fliickiger, whilst describing Falconer's 
Narihtz Amifoetida {Ferula Narthex^ 
Boiss.) and ikorodosma foetidum, Bunge; 
(F. aaafoetida^ Boiss.) two tiinbeliiferous 

S lants, both cited os the source of this 
rug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the aaafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant pr^ucinn it has Iteen 
described and drawn by Kaerupfer, 
who saw the giim-resiii collected in the 
Persian Province of I^ri.slan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Qulf) ; and in 
recent years (1867) Sur|reon*Major 
Bellew has described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has Ijeen identified with the or 

laaerpitium of the ancienta. The sub* 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
tbe ipecies mentioned above, but by 
other allied plaata, €.g. F§nUa Jtmehki' 


ono, Vatk& of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The king of the Bombay market is the 
produce of F. alliaeea, Boisa. [See 
Wattf Earn. Diet. iii. 328 teqq.] 

e. 645.— “This kingdom of TMO*kia-teha 
(Ts&uk6teT) hu about 7000 ftofeompoao, — 
the oompw of the capital called Jto-A-va 
(Qhaana) is 30 /». . . . The soil ia favour- 
able to the plant Yo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hisg-lda." — 
Pilenns Bondd., iii. 187. 

1563.—“ A Portuguese in Bianagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese 
cur^ it by mving it this ymgu mixt with 
flour: the King then Ijought it, flnding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how ho 
had cured it. When the man said it was 
with ymgn, the King replied : * Tis nothing 
then to marvel at, for you have given it to 
eat the food of the gods ‘ (or, as the poets 
say, nectar). Whereuix>n the Portugese 
made answer sotto itu'f and in Portuguese : 
* Better call it the food of the devils ! ' 
Oarcia, f. 21ft. The Germans do worse than 
this Portuffuese, for they call the drug 
Teufels drr^, i.e. dwhoUnoncihus aed stercus! 

1586. — “ 1 went from Agra to Solagam 
(see CHITTAOOMO) in Beuaale in the 
companic of one hundred ana four score 
Boates, ladeu with Salt, O/num, Hinge, 
Lead, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down the River Jeroena.”— A. Fiuh, in 
Hakt. ii. 386. 

1611. — “In the Kingdom of Guiarut and 
Camhaya, the nativoH put in sill their food 
IngU, which is Assafeiida. " — 7'ri.mVa, 
Heltuiones, *29. 

1631. — “. . . ut totes aedas foetfire 
replerent, qui insuetis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod Javani et Malaii et caoteri Indiarum 
inoolae negnltant se quicqiutm odoratius 
naribuj unf}uam percepisHe. A pud hos Hin 
hie suocua nominatur.’’— Air. Boniii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638.—“ Le Hingh, que nos droguiates et 
apoticairos appellant Assa fortida, vient la 
plus port de Parse, mais celle que la Pro- 
vince d'Vtrad (T) produit dans les Indes cst 
bion meilleur.”- .Wriiidr/sfo, 230. 

1673. — “ In this Country Assa Foetula is 

S athered at a place calleil lietcoou; sonic 
eliver it to be the Juice of a Cane or Kced 
in.^issated ; othera, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hbig. it being of the Province of Carmnniu ; 
this latter is thst the Indians perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Food.”— /Vyrr, 
239. 

1689.—'* The Natives at Soratt are much 
taken with Assa Foalida, which they call 
Hln, and mix a littic with the Cakaa that 
they eat.”— Ovingten, 897. 

1712.—“. . . subetantiam obtinei ponde* 
rasom, instar rapaa eolidam caaoldiasi* 
maniqae, |d«nain ■nool pingoia, albimfaal, 
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foetidiarimi, porraoeo odoro nores horridd 
ferientia f qui ex eft oollectos, Peraia Indiaque 
Hingh, Europaeis Asa foetida appellaiar.*’ 
— Eng. Kaempfa' Atnoen. Exotic. 0o7. 

1726. — " Hlag or Asta Foetida^ otherwise 
called Devil'a-dung (Daivcladreh).** — VaUn- 
tijn^ iv. 146. 

1857.—" Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several aasafostida plants. The assafeetida, 
called hang or hlng by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum* 
resin is collecteil from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. The produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan." 

' Belfeio. Jouriuil of a Pol. Mission. Ac., 
p. 270. 

HIRAVA, n p. Malayfil. Irnya. 
The name of a very low ea.ste in 
Malabar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the Cherumar^ and are of slightly 1 
higher .social standing than the Piilayar 
(see POLEA). “Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to conic only as far a.s the eave.s (ira) 
of their employer.s’ houses.” {Loyany 
Malabar y i. 148.)] 

1510. --''La soxta ‘^orto (de' Gontili) so 
chiamilo Hirava, o (|U(j.sti .seminuno o rau* 
coglicno il fxso." — WntlKma (od. 1517, f. 
43v). 

[HIRRAWEN, S. Tlie Mmsulman 
pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar. 
ihrdm. Burton write.s : Al^l/irdm, 
literally meaning ‘ jirohibition* or 
‘ making unlawful,’ enuivaleiit to our 
‘ mortiheation,’ is ajipfied to the cere- 
mony of till! toilette, and als<j to tlie ! 
dress iUelf. 'Flie vulgar pnmoum f J 
the word ^lurdiUy nr U'thnini.* It is; 
ojipiised to ihldl^ ‘making lawful,’ or- 
‘ returning to laical life.’ The fnrtlier 
from Mecca it is assumed, pro\ ideil ' 
that it be during the lliree niuntlis i»f i 
Ilajj, the grwitvr is tlie religious merit 
of tlie |»ilgriin ; < i)n.se<^uent ly soim- 

come from India .nid Kg>'pt in the 
dangerou-s attire” {Pihjrimayr^i'iX. 1893, 
ii. 13H, note). 

[1813. - - “ . . . the <*t*reinonios .aud 

itcnancc.>i mentioned liy Pitts, when the 
najfHy or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawea. 
il ceremony fmm which the fcmale.s are 
uxernpted ; but the muii, taking olT all thoir 
clothes, cover themsolvos witli two hirra 
wans or large white wnipoorM. ...” 
t>r. Mtm. ii. 101, 2nd oci.] 

HOBSON-JOBSON, 8. A native 
festal excitement ; a iamdthn (see 


TUHABHA); but especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies. This phrase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian aryoty and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for tliis Glossary. It is pecidiar 
to the British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably originated, 
and with whom it is by no means 
obsolete, os we once snpjiosed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has repeatedly he;ird it used 
by British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Moonshee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahommedans as they beat their 
I breasts in the procession of the Mo- 
harram- “ Ya Hasan ! Ya Hosain I ’ 

I It is to i>e remembered that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to Shi*a.s. Excejit at Luck- 
now and Murshidubad, tlie great ma- 
jority of Mahommedans in that country 
I are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
i .st-Jitement of the fact-s from an unex- 
cept i(uia)>le authority ; 

“The commonalty of the Mussalmanx, 
and esptH.!ially the women, have more regard 
for the memory of Hasan and Hu.sein, than 
for that of Muhammafl and hi.s khalifii. The 
j hcrc'^y t>f making Ta’ziyas (sec TAZEEA) on 
! the annivcpsiiry of the two latter imftms, is 
I most common throughout India : so much 
j so that oi)j)o.siti«>n to it is ascribed by the 
I igimrant U) hto-sphemy. This example is 
‘ f«»Ii«Mvod by mauv of ihe Hindiis, especially 
llif Mahrattas. ^i’he Muharrani i.s celebrated 
throughout the Dekhan and Malwa, with 
gic.'iter enthusiasm than in other {.larts of 
hidia. Grand preparations arc made in 
every t«j.vn on the occ*a.sion, ;vs if for a festi- 
v;d of rojt)icing, rather than of observing 
the riles of moiiniing, as they ought. ITio 
ob'jcrv.incc of this cusUirn has so strong a 
h«*Ul {.-n the mind of the cotiimonalty of the 
Miis.<ulman.s that they believe Muhammad* 
aiiisiit t<‘ depLMid merely on keeping the 
memorv of the iniilms in the above manner.” 

Mtr Shali'imal M//, in J.R. Ja. iSuc. xiii. 

: 3GH. 

’ Wo tiud no litoraiy quotation to 
oxemplify ibc phrase aa il stands. 
[Hut M c those from the Oritnt. Sportiity 
! J/u*/. iiud Xintttnith below.] 

Tho.se which follow' show' it in tlu- 
proi'oss of evolution : 

1013. “. . . . e jvirticolarmente delle 

doime cho, battendosi il i>etto e facendo 
gosii di grandissima coni|xi3sione replicano 
spesso con gran doloro queudi ultimi vend di 
corti loro oantici : Yah nttUftin I ■Ci ft h 
HubmIh ! " — delta I’aflfy i. 552. 
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c. 1630.— “Kina (Utm they wander up 
and ^owna (shaving all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming myfull), ineee- 
lantly calling out HviMUit aufim I in a 
melaneholy note, so long, so fleroely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor ior a 
month's space recover their voioee."— T. 
HerbeH, 2». 

1663.—". . . ils dressent dans les rues 
des Sepulchres de pierres, qu'ils couronnent 
de Lampes ardentM, at lea aoira ils y vont 
dancer et sauter crians Humib, Honuaiii. 
Htmiffllu. Baadaa. . . — De ia Bouiiaye- 

fe-Qwu, ed. 1657, p. 144. 

e. 1666.—" . . . ainsi j’ena tout le loisir 
dont i'eua beaoin pour y voir celebrer la 
FMe ae Hussein FiU d'Aly. . . . Les Mores 
de Ooloonde le celebrant aveo encore beau* 
coup plus de folies qu'en Perse . . . d'autrea 
font des dances an rond, tenant des dpdes 
nties la pointc en haut, qu'ils touchent les 
unes contra lea autras, en criant de ioute 
leur force HuMiB.”— TArsmot, v. 320. 

1673. — "About this time the Moors 
sotemnise the Exequies of HOMMen Qos- 
■MB, a time of ten days Mouminff for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs. —FVyrr, 

p.106. 

,, "On the Days of their Keasta and 
Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwaraa the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiedy used in their Houy OUMJ, any 
private Grudge being then openly revenged : 
It never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
ba lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swonds in that Solemnity.' —/6uf. 357. 

[1710. — " And they sing around them 
lueam Bauoam."- OrienieCoacKwtofc, vol. 
H. ; Ccafsisfa, i. Div. 2, sec. 59. J 
1720.—" Under these promising eireum* 
stances the time came round for the Mussul* 
man feast called HosmIb Joiaan . . . better 
known as the Mohumim."— In IFAeefcr, ii. 
847. 

1726.— "In their month Mohairam they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
broUiers Uassan and Hoasein. . . . They 
name this mourning-time in Arabic A«A«r, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call it 
Jakaom Bakaom."— Choro. 107. 

1763.— "It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers H a s yin and Jaiaeia 
hi^^ned to fall out at this time.”— (Awi«, 


[1778.—" The Moors likewise are not with- 
out Uheir feasts and processions . . . par- 
tioularly of their WaMin HaaaiB . . .”— 

/•if, 28. 

[1829.—" Them paper boxes are party 
lowng oonsams, but then the folks makes 
sick a noise, 6ring and troorapetiitf and 
shooting Hobton JobMB, Hobmm Jodmb." 
— OnCcata/ Sporting Mag., reprint 1873, i. 129. 

(1680.—" The ceremony of Hbmb If mob 
. . . here pa s ses by almoet without notice. ** 
kid. Jawa, 2nd ed. U. 4.] 


1882.—". . . th^ kindle flree in these 

S ‘ts every oveninff durinsr the festival ; and 
e ignoran^ old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords ; or only in running and 
playinff round them, calling out, Ya Altm! 
ra Auee! . . . BhiJi Huaeniil Bhmh Hue- 
sun 1 . . . Bhnh Hosein I Shah Hoeein 1 . . . 
Doolhat Doolka/ (bridegroom ! . . .) ; 
doat/ Hau doat/ (da^ frierri ! . . .) ; 
Rukeeo / Ruheeo / (Stay I Stay I). Every 
two of these words are repeatra probably 
a hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl out .” — Jaffar Shtrt^. Qanoon-t~IaUan, 
tr. by Merklota, p. 173. 

1883.—". . . a long proceraion . . . fol- 
lowed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Houe-e-e-i-n H-aa-ean Honss-e-i-n 
H-a>s-ean, and a simultaneouii blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
the bare breasts at the last syllable of each 
name .” — WUti Modem Peraia, 282. 

[1902.-" The HotMOB-JolMOn.” ^ Mias 
A. Good rich- Freer, in The NintiteiUh Century 
nnd A/ier, April 1902.] 

HODGETT.b. ThU is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjnt, ‘evidence.’ Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. [Moles- 
worth, Mahr. Diet., givers " Hujjat, At., 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt."] 

[1871.-“-" . . . the [Cadee attends, and 
writes a document (hOggct-ff-AuAr) to attest 
the fact of the river’s having naen to the 
height sufficient for the opening of the 
Canal. . . .’’—Lane, Mod. Egypt., 5th ed. 
ii. 283.] 


[HOG BEAK, s. Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Afeluraus ursinus (fflan- 
ford, Mammalia, 201). The won! doei 
not appear in the N.K.D. 

[1896.—" Between the treo-stcins he heard 
a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
earth.”— A. Kipling, The Junglt liooL, 171.] 


HOG DEER, s. The Anglo-Indian 
^pillar name of the Axie poreinue, 
Jerd. ; [Cervu»poTcin%u(BUinfoTd, Mam- 
malia, 549)], the Pdrd of Hindustan. 
The name u nearly the same as that 
which Cosmas (c. 546) applies to an 
animal (Xotp/Xa^of) whicti he draws 
(see under BABI-BOUBBAX ^ut the two 
nave no other relation. 'Hie H^-deer 
ia abundant in the gnmy openings of 
foreeta throughout the Qangetic valley 
and further eaot. **It runa with ita 
head low, and in a eomewhat ungainly 
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manner i hence its popular appella- 
tion .” — JerdoUf MammaU, <63. 

[1886.—** Two hof-deer were brooffht 
forward, rery eurioue-chaped animala that : 
I had nerer seen before. Dufferin. 

Vieengai Ltfe, 146.] 

HOO-PLUM, 8. The auatere fruit 
of the amrd fHind.! Spondutf mangi- 
fera^ Pers. (Ora. TerekrUha4ieae\ is some- 
times so called ; also called the wild 
mango. It is in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. It is a native of various 
parts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

1852.— “The Karens have a tradition that 
in those golden days when God dwelt with 
men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their lands, and the Karens selected 
the hog's plum for this oblation; which 
gave such onence that God cursed the Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . ."•-ifajea's 
iturmak, ed. 1860, p. 461. 

HOKOHEW, HOKBIEn, AU- 
OHEO, etc., n.p. These are forma 
w hich the names of the great Chinese 
port of Fuh-chau, the capital of Fuh- 
kien, takes in many old works. The^, 
ill fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kien dialect which is Hok- 
c/itu; Fuh-kien similarly being called 
HoK-kim. 

1585. — “After they had travelled more 
than halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Auoheo, they met with a post that 
came from ^e vitroy.”— ifeiidoni, li. 78. 

1616.— “Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or $oma from Hoohchew, laden 
with silk and stutfes.”— Cod:#, i. 219. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1887.— “Home always moans England ; 
nobody nails India Aome — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe.” — 
iMtenfrom Madratf 92. 

1865. — “ You may perhaps remember how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
soriousnese beooming the gravity of the 
■ubjeoi, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home.'*— ITariao, Trovieal Rm- 
drat. 164. ^ ^ 

So also in the West Indies : 

0 . 1880.—“ ... * Oh, your oousin Mary, 
1 forgot— fine girl, Tom— may do for you at 
home yonder ’ (all Creoles speak of Ei^land 
as home, although they may never have 
seen it).”— Tosi dWnefa ed. im 238. 


HONO, s. The Chinese word is 
hang, meanii^ *a row or rank*; a 
house of business ; at Canton a ware- 
house, a factory, and particularly ap- 
pUed to the establishments of the 
European nations (^^Foreim Hongs”), 
and to those of the so-caUed ‘*Hoilg- 
Merehaata.” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreimers, in return for 
which privilem they became security 
for the good b^viour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
miild of these merchants was called 
* The Hong.' The mononoly seems to 
have been first establishea SMut 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1846.—“ Whan a Muaulman trader 
airivM in a Chineee city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take up his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will ao to an inn. 
If be prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all nis money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of Uie stranger's wanta but acts with per- 
fect integrity, . . — Ibn Batuta, iv. 2w-6. 

1727. — “When I arrived at Canton the 
Hapoa (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) HaUBg 
or Inn belonging to one of his Mercbante 
. . . and when I went abroad, I bad always 
some Servants belonging to the Hanag to 
follow me at a Distance." — A. Hamilton^ ii. 
227 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1782.—“. . . VOpfoM (see HOPPO) . . . 
s’embarque en grande oeremonie di^ one 
galore pavois4e, emmenant ordinairament 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistos.”— dbn- 
vimU, ii. 236. 

„ "... Lee loses Europfiennas 

s’appellent hams."— /6t<f. 245. 

1788. — “ It is stated indeed that a mono- 
polising Company in Canton, called the 
CohOBg, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state ."— of Com. oh Affain 
oflndia^ Bttrle, vi. 461. 

1797.— “A Society of Hone, or united 
mercbante, who are answenmle for one 
another, both to the Government and the 
foreign nations.”— Sir (?. Stanuton, Bm- 
(osiy to China, ii. 566. 

1882. — “ The Hong mercbante (oollectively 
the Co-hoBg) of a body corporate, date from 
1720.”— Tie Fantwae at Camion, p. 84. 
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Otk^ ia, we believe, though speak- 
ing with diffidence, an exogaiuous union 
between the Latin co- ana the Chinese 
W [Mr. Q. T. Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes: **The 
term used in Canton itself is in- 
variable : * The Thirteen Hong* or 
‘The Thirteen Firms’ ; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to the Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for gixxis supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Go- 
hiMlg, I presume, was found moat ex- 
pressive.”] 


HONG-BOAT, s. A kind of Bampan 
fq.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
nouse in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A public passenger-l>oiit 
fall over China, I believe) is calleci 
Baog-chwan, where chwen is gerieri- 
cally * vessel,’ and hang is perhaps used 
in the sense of * plying regularly.’ 
Boats built for this purpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
probably gave the English name Hong* 
boat to those used by our country- 
men at Canton ” (Note by Bp. AIouU). 

[1878. — “The Koong-Sie Trng, or Hong- 
Mm-Teng, or hong boats are from thirtv to 
forty feet in length, and are aoroewhat like 
the gondokiH of Venice. They are in many 
inataneea carved and nlded, and the saloon 
ia ao spacious os to anurd sitting room for 
eight or ten persons. Abaft the saloon there 
ii a cabin for the boatmen. The boats are 
propelled by a la^e scull, which works on a 
pfvm made fast in the stern poet.”— (/ray, 
China, ii. 273.] 


HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this flourisliing settlement is hiang- 
kiang, * fragrant waterway ’ (Bp. MouU). 


HONOBE,ONOBE,n p. Hondvar, 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what &rlx>8a dves as the native name 
below). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to be 
Can. HonnH^ Konnu, ‘gold,’ gru, 
‘village.’] Vincent has supposed it to 
be the Kdoi^ of the Penplui, “the 
first part of the pepper-country Ai/iv- 
— for which rmtd Ai/tapiat, the 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, fur Honore ih 
less than 6(X)0 stadia tvom Barygaza, 
instead of being 1000 as it ought to 
be by the Penj^us, nor is it m the 
Tamil region. The true Ndovpa must 
have been Cannanore, or Pudopatana, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Gloss, explains Ndoupa as the country 
of the Nairs.] The long defence of 
Honore by Captain Torriano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1783-1784, is one of the 
most noble records of the Indian array. 
(See an account of it in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iv. 109 seqq.; [2nd ed. ii. 4f)5 

«n])- 

c. 1343. — “Nest day wo arrived at the 
city of Hinanr, beside a great eetuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Hinaur are b^utiful and chaste . . . they 
all know the Kurun al-’Aelm by heart. I 
saw at Hinaur schools for the instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys, — such a thing as 1 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibur pay the Sultan > • • a fixed annual 
sum from fear of his maritime |)ower.”— 
Ibn iialuta, iv. 6r>-67. 

1516. — **. . . there is another river on 
which stands a good town called Honor ; 
the inhabitants u.se the language of the 
I country, and the Malnbars cull it Ponon- 
aratn (or Ptmaruni, in Jiainnfiu ) ; here the 
Malaliurs carry on much traffic. ... In 
this town of Onor are tw'o (icntoo corsairs 
patronised by the liord of the I^nd, one 
called Timoja and the other Haogy, each of 
I whom has b or 6 very >>ig .ship.H with large 
! and well anned crews.” /InrCoia, Lisbon, 
ed. 291. 

l.'irjS. — “This port (Onor) and thit of 
Baticald . . . l>olongcd U) the King of 
Bisnogn, and to tni.s King of Onor his 
tributary, and these jM)rta, less than 40 
years before wore the most famous of all 
that coast, nut only for the fertility of tho 
soil and its abundance in provisions . . . but 
for being the ingre.Hs and egres.s of all roer- 
cbandiM for the kingdom of Bisnaga, fn>in 
which the King had a great revenue ; and 
princi)>ally of horses from Arabia. . . 
ntirrusy 1. viii. cap. t. [And see P. delta 
Vattf, Hak. Soc. ii. 202 ; CVwim. iMdboyuetyv-f, 
Hak. 8oc. i. 148.] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n.p. 
Properly UHali, [and s^id to take its 
name from Beng. hoqtd, elephant 
grass * (Typha angusttfolia)] : a town on 
the riglit bank of the Western Delta 
Branch of the Gances, that which bu.s 
long 1)een known from this place us 
the Hoogly BiTOr, and on which 
Calcutta Aio stands, on the other bank, 
and 20 miles nearer the sea. Hoogly 
was one of the first places occupied 
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by Euippeuis in the interior of 
Mnnl;* first by the Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640 ; and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal. In 
1688 a quarrel with the Nawab led to 
armed action, and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly ; but on the aiTange- 
niont of peace they settled at ChatanatT 
(OhuttaBUttyX now Galcatta. 

[o. 1A90.— '*In tho Barker of Satglk)n, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
ho$ from each other ; the one is Sdtgtfon, the 
other Hfigli : the latter the chief ; both are 
in possession of the Europeans." — ed. 
JarreUy ii. 125.] 

1616. — *' After the force of dom Francisco 
de Menesea arrived at Sundiva as we hare 
related, there came a few days later to the 
same island 3 ttinguictlAt right well equipped 
with arms and soldiers, at tho charges of 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident 
of Ogolim, or Porto Pequeno, where dwelt 
in Bengala many Portugese, 80 leases up 
the Ganges, in the territory of the Mogor, 
under his ill faith that every hour threatened 
their destruction." — Bocarro, Dtcada^ 476. 

c. 1632.— *' Under the rule of the Bengtdis 
a party of Frank merchants . . . came trad- 
ing to Sdtg(&nw (see PORTO PEQUENO ) ; 
one ko$ above that place they occupied some 
round on the bank of the ostuary. . . . 
n course of time, through the ignorance 
and negligence of the nilers of Bengal, 
these FUintpeana increased in number, ami 
erected substantial buildings, which they 
fortified. ... In due onurso a oonsiderable 
place grew up, which was known by tho 
TMTcio of the Port of HfigU. . . . These 
proceedings had come to the notice of tho 
Emperor (Shlh Jehdn), and he resolved to 
•put an end to them," Ac . — 'Abdul J/am^d 
Ldktn% in vii. 31-32. 

1644. — "The other important voyage 
which used to be made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when the port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, afiid much 
moro when we had tho Foito Orande (q.v.) 
and the town of IHanffd; this used to bo 
made by so many shins that often in one 
monsoon there came 3o or more from Bon- 
galla to Cloohim, all laden with rice, sugar, 
loc, iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of 
cloths both of grass and cotton, ghee 
(muMle}/ga\ long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, lK)sidos wheat and many things 
besides, such as uuilts and rich nodding ; 
so that ovory ship nrou^t a cfkpital of more 
than 20,000 xerafins. But since these two 
|>oHsossions were lost, and the two ports were 
closed, there go barely one or two vessels to 
On' ra."— Bocarro, MB., f. 316. 

1665.— "O Rey de ArraoSo nos tomou a 
for^nloEa de SiriAo em Pegh ; 0 grCo Mogor 
a cidade do Qolim em Bengala."—/*. Manvel 
Oodinho, R^ag/lo, ko. 


e. 1606. — "The rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing ; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Ooa, 
Cet2aa, ik, ThomoM, and others, and even to 
those that were remaining in Bengali at 
Ogonli. who wore come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan-Owre, 
the Grandfather of Aureng-Xeh^. , . — 

Bernier, E.T. 54 ; [ed. ComtoJdr, 176]. 

1727. — “Hu^hly is a Town of laige Ex- 
tent, but ill built. It reaches aliout 2 Miles 
along the River's Side, from the Chineknra 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the PortuaueMC, but the 
Mogul' A Foutdaar governs botn at present.’* 
— A . Hamilton, ii. 19 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — “ Ugll est une forterosse dea 
Maures. . . . Ce lieu dtant le plus consider- 
able de la contrde, des Europeens qui 
remontent le Gange, lui ont donne le nom 
de xiTtero d’Ugli dans sa partie in- 
ferieuro. . . ." — D'Annlle,\i.^A. 

HOOOLY BIVEB, n.p. See pre- 
ceding. The stream to which we ^ve 
this name is formed by the combina- 
tion of the delta branches of the 
Ganges, viz., the Bangheruttee, Jaling- 
hee, and Mata1)anga {Jihdgirathi, JaU 
angl, and Mdtdbhdnyd), known as the 
Nnddeea (Nadiya) Rivers. 

HOOKA, s. Hind, from Arab. 
hakkali, properly ‘a round casket.’ 
The Indian pipe for smoking tli rough 
water, the elal)Orated hubble-babDie 
(q.v.). That w'hich is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
^ice, molasses, fruit, [See Baden-- 
Powell, Punjab Products, i. 290.] In 
1840 the hooka was .still very common 
at Calcutta dinner-tables, as well as 
regimental mess-tables, ard its bubble- 
bMU-buhble was heanl from various 
ejuarters liefore the cloth was removed 
— as was customary in those days. 
Going l»ack further some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not \ety uncommon 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indiaius after their return to 
Europe ; one such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, being a lady 
who continued its u.se in Scotland for 
several years. When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
in 1860, there were pc‘rhaps half-a- 
dozen Europeans at the Presidency 
who still used the hooka ; there is not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
j at Hyderabad are said still to keep it 
I up. [Mrs. Mackenzie writing in I860 
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Myt: **TheA was a dinner in 

the evening (at AgraX mostly civilianSi 
as I quickly discovered by their 
I have never seen the hv^a smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
(Lt/i in the Miuum, ii. 106). In 1837 
Miss Eden says: **the aiaes-de-camp 
and doctor get their newspamrs and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street” (Un the Country^ i. 70). The 
rules for Uie Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide : ** That hoeiktre 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
any part of the night But hookers 
might be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to the card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each aide of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and the 
walls .” — CarejL Oood Ola Days, i. 98.] 
'* In former days it was a dire offence 
to step over another person’s hooka- 
carpet and koolo-snake. • Men who did 
so intentionally were called out” (Af.. 
Oon. KeaUnge), 

1768. — **This last Season I haTS been 
withoat Company (ezoept that of my Pipe 
orHoolMr), and when emplojed in the in- 
noeent dieenion of smoakiiw it, have often 
thought of you, and Old Kigland. 

Xetfer gf James JUanell^ July 1. 

1788. -“When he obeervee that the 
ratiemen introduoe their hookas and emoak 
in the company of ladiee, why did he not 
add that the mizture of eweet-soented 
Pereian tobaoooL aweet herbs, obaree sugi 
eoioa, eto., which they inhale . . . oon 
through clean water, and is ao very pleasant, 
that many ladiee take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smodc into their mouths."— 
Prices Tracts, voL i. p. 78. 

1788.— “For my part, in thirty yeara' 
reeidenee, 1 never could 6nd out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
oxoept sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hooks, drinking cool water (when 1 oould 
get it), and wearing clean linen." — (/m. 
Fries^Somu Obsermitoas ms a lots Fahlieatitm,, 


1789.— “When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbodsr retire, 
and nuke way for the sea breeie to circu- 
late^ which is very refreshii^ to the Com- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
■whs the hooksr. a machine not easily 
doseribed. . . ifsaro's NamUice, 63. 

1828.— “Evenr one was hushed, but Che 
noise of that wuid . . . and the oouasional 
hobbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another chillum."— 
KastittaA, i. 2. 

c. 184 9.— B ee Sir C. Napier, quoted under 
OBAK-FBD. 


o 1868 — 

“ Bon hoiilri faigarrd d'arabesques aeurisa." 

Ls e mU s ds Lists, Psimss JMoess. 


1872.—“. . . in the background the car- 
case of a boar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, passiiw a hobkak of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn." 
— A Tnu Rtfarmer, oh. i. 

1874.—“ . . . dee honkas d’argent emailld 
et oiseld. . . ." — FVtnu, dbeseiivr d’vfu 
GosBupse, ch. iv. 

HOOKA-BnBDAB,8. Hind, from 
Pers. huki^harddr, * hooka-bearer ’ ; the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See frilliamson, VM. i. 220. 

[1779.— “Mr. and Mrs. Hastings present 

their compliments to Mr. and request 

the favour of his company to a concert and 

supper on Thursday next. Mr. is 

requested to bring no servants exc^ his 
Honoeaburdar."— In Carey, Good Old Days, 
i:71.) 

1789. - “Hookerbedar." (See under 
HOOKA.) 

1801.—“ The Resident . . . tolls a strange 
story bow his hookah-burdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the IVinee of Sylhet, took in 
everybody, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King."— AfpAtiutoiU!, in Life, i. 84. 


HOOKUM, a An order ; Ar. — H. 
^ukm, (See under HAKIM.) 

[1878. — “The King’s hookim is of as 
small value as an ordina^ Oovemour’s."— 
In Fk/c, Hedges* Diary, ilak. Soc. ii. xlvi. 

[1880.— “Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside ." — AH Baba, 100.] 


HOOLUOl^a Beng. hdlok/ The 
word is not in the Dicla, [but it is 
possibly connected with Mk, Skt. 
ulQka, *an owl,’ both bird and aniiiml 
taking their name from their wailing 
DOtel The black gibbon {Hylohates 
hoolook,Jerd.; [Blae^ard, MammaUa,6T^ 
not unfrequently tamed on our £. 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often becom- 
ing a great pet In the forests of the 
Kama Hillis when there was neither 
sound nor s^ of a living creature, by 
calling out hoo ! hoo I one sometimes 
oould wake a clamour in response from 
the Koolueks, as if hunareds 1^ 
suddenly started to life, each shouting 
hoo I hoo I hoo 1 at the top of his voice. 


e. 1809.-“The HnlhdB U^a in consider 
aMs herds ; and although exceedingly noisy, 
it is diflenlt to procure a view, their activity 
in spriiwing from tree to tree bsiiw very 
great ; asidthw are very shy.”— B srt sa su s 
Aimppssr, in Mssisra /wfis, W. 668. 
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1868.— ‘JOur onlv captive this time was a 
bnluq monkey, a stiy little beast, and verv 
rarely seen or caught. They have blacK 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in Dairs, swinging from branch to branch 
witn incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachinatory 
cry. . . r. Le>rin, A Ftv on the Wher/, 
374. 

1884.—** He then . . . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
si>ecimen of Etfiobatu boolttck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
Anthropoid used to put his ami thiough 
Mr. Storndale’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits (' which,’ says Mr. Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, * cannot bo said of .ill 
the monkey tribe j, and would not go to 
slcop without a pillow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a pet has one weakness, that of * howling in 
A piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.' " — fkUy. 
HtvUir^ May 31, on Sterndale’ t Nat. Hist, of 
Mumiaafia of /adm, &c. 

HOOLY, a. Hind, holi (Ski. hoidkd), 
[perhaps from tliu sound made in sing- 
ing]. The spring festival, held at the 
aijproach of the vcrui'il equinox, during 
tiie 10 days preceding the full moon ol 
the month Fhdlguun. It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids. Passer-s-hy are chaffed, and 
[lelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow Ihpiids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, arc su^ in 
praise of Kri.shna, and dances per- 
hinned round fires. In Bengal the 
feast i.s called dot jdtrdf or * Swing- 
cradle festival.’ [On the idea under- 
Iving the rite, see Fraser^ Golden Bought 
2iid ed. iii. 306 $eq,] 

c. 1590.— *‘ Hero is also a place called 
Cheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing manner.”— (//ffa*rta’« 
Alhny, ii. 34 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 178]. 

[1671.— “In Keb. or March they have a 
feast the Romanists call Carnival, the Indians 
Wbooljre." -In Kw/r, Hedgf*' iJiary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. ceexiv.] 

1673. — ** . . . their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-Time."— /Vy^r, 180. 

1727.— “One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a Now Moon in Fobninry, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and R»Mn 80 ; and 
this they called the Feast of woolj, who 
was ... a fleree fellow in a War with 
someOiante that infested Sindy. . . .”—A, 
Hamtlton, i. 128 ; [ed. 1744, i. 129). 

1808.— '* I have delivered your menage 
to Mr. H. about April day, but he s^a he 
nnderatands the learned to place the Hodlj 
os according with May day, and he helievea 
they have no ocuaaion in India to aat apart 
A particnlar day in tha year for the mann- 


faeture. , . — Letter from 3/r*. Balked to 

M'. Haeting$j in Cal. Review^ xxvi. 93. 

1803.—** . . . We paid the Muha Raj 
^indhia) the customary visit at the Hobleo. 
Everything was prepared for playing; but 
at Captain C.’s particuUir ro<|ucst, that 
tiart of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from a 
watcr-nut called aingara, and dyed with 
red Sanders ; it is called abefr ; and tne 
principal sport ia to cost it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the ]>layers, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orai^c colour with the flowers of the daJI: 
(see DnAWK) tree." — JiruunhUm’s LetUrSf 

p. 87.; [ed. 1892, p. 65 er,,.]. 

HOON, 8. A gold Pagoda (coin), 

q. v. Hind. “perhaps fioiii Canar. 
honnu (gold)” — tViUnn. [vSee /Jire, 
Mysore^ i. 801.] 

1647.—“ A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of Kutlm-l-Mulk ; 
whoreu{X)n an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court ; when its 
estimated value would be taken into account 
a.1 part of the two lacs of huna which was 
the stipulated amount of his aituual tribute.” 
—’Ittdifot Khdn, in htliut, vii. 84. 

1879. — ** In Exhibit Riimji engages to 
l»Ay five hona (=Iis. 20) to Vitholm, liesidea 
paying the Government assessment." — 
ItiftHbay Hitjk Court Jtt.dnmfnt. Jan. 27, 

Ft 121. 

HOONDY, B. Hind. /lunJi, hiin^vi; 
Mahr. and Guj. hvndf. A bill of ex- 
change in a native language. 

1810. — “Hoondiea (>.•'. liankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use whatever to them.” — 
H'illiafnMm, V. J/. ii. 530. 

HOONIMAXJK, s. The great ape ; 
also called Longoor. 

1653.— “Hermaad ent vn singe que lea 
Indou tiennent pour Sainct.” — 1)f la BohI- 
laye-le-GoHX, p. Ml. 

HOOWA. A peculiar call (JiHwa) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence 
applied to the diatance over which 
tnis call can be heard. Conqiare the 
Australian roo-tr. 

HOPPER, 8. A collocpiial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flourX 
somewhat resembling the wheaten 
dittpbtties (q-v.) of Upper India. It 
is the Tamil a^^m, [Trom appu, *to 
cUp with the hand.’ In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1682.— ** Thus having talked a while, ha 
gave him very good entertainment, and 
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oomnuoidad to give him certaine cftkea, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabars do call Apei, and with the eame 
honnie."— Ciu<aA«rfa (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606.— ** Great dishes of apaa.*'— f^osteo, 
f. 48r. 

1672.— “These cakes are called Apan bv 
the Malabar *."— Jfgvderye {Dxxtch 
ed.), 89. 

0 . 1690.—“ Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaqiie 
jplacentaii, apaa dictas, oonficiuni."— 7 <AaW«>, 
lii. 

1707.— “Those who bake oppen without 
permission will be sub^t to severe penalW." 
— TAfMavaUmf (Tamil Laws of Jaffna), 700. 

[1826. — “ He sat down l»osido me, and 
shared lietween us his coarse brown apa." — 
i^undurang //nri, ed. 1873, i. 81.J 

1860.—“ Appas (called happen by the 
English) . . . supply their morning ro|>ast.‘‘ 

— iVsfiest'jt C^f/on, ii. 161. 

HOPPO, The ('hiiie.se Superin- 
tendent of ('ustoms at Canton. Gilc-s 
saya : “ Tiie term is .said U> W a 
corruption of //<io tw, the H<>ard of 
Revenue, with wJjich office the //op/>»>, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct coiii- 
niunioation.” Dr. Williams gives a 
different account (see WIow). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. [The N.E.lK 
accepts the am ount <'iven in the quota- 
tion from Williams.] 

1711.- "The Hoppoa, who look on Euro|)e 
Ships RH n great ifranch of their Pniflts, 
will givu voii all the fair words imaginable." 

— 101 . 

1727. — “I have staid ahtjut a Week, and 
found no Merch.'ints come near me, which 
made me "ws|icct, that there were s«jmo 
underhand ilcnling<« lietwccn (he HatKMl and 
his (7ha(iK, to riiy i'rftjudice.’’— .1. JfttmiUon, 
ii. 228; ;c<l. 1711, ii. 2271 (See also under 
HONO.) 

17-13.—“. . . just as he (Mr, Anwm) was 
ready to emluirk, the Hoppo or ChiurH 
tju'-torn hoiivt- ofTirtir nf Aftutio rofu.scd to 

f ranta{>«miittotheliofit." -.lasoa's Voyanr^ 
th ed. UfS, p. 3.V». 

17.')0'.72.— “The hoppo. happa, or first 
inspect/*r of ciHtonis . . . citriio Uj .see us 
to-day. i. 3fi9. 

1782.—“ La charge d'OptOV r^prmd kcelle 
d’intendant do province.' —Momurat, ii. 236. 

1797.—“. . . the Hoppo or mandarins 
more immediately connected with Euro- 
peans." — #Vir </. •StuHutMt, i. 239. 

1842 (f).— “The term ho^po in confined to 
Canton, and is a eomiptirm of the tern 
htri-po Mko, the name of the officer who has 
control over the fmats on the river, strangely 
applied to the fV>11ector of Customs by 
foimgners.”— HV/fs CkintM Com- 

murcuit Ouide^ 221 . 


[1878.— “The seoond board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
earn and keeping of the imperial revenue." 
—Gray, CIsNo, i. 19.] 

1882.— “It may be as well to mention 
here that the * Hoppo ' (as he was inoorractly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese ' Hoo-poo,’ and tlje 
office was locally misapplied to the officer in 
question. The Fankv^ at Canton ^ p. 36. 

H0B8E-KEEPEB, s. An old pro- 
vincial English term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘ groom.’ 
The usual corrcsponaiiig words are, in 

N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghardwdUl (see QORAWALLAH). 

1565.-'“ There in the rostc of the Cophine 
made for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lomman.s, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse keeper, a Laciiuie, a Butler, and 
a Hor.>u>, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thniste in.”— IT. Watmutn, FardU nf 
/V<rw)MN^ N. 1. 

1609. — “ Watermen, Ijackeyes, Horse* 
keepers."— //({«r/-tsji, in l‘urrha»^ i. 218. 

1673. —“On St. (teorge's Day 1 was com- 
Oiandeil by the Honouruble (if raid .1 ungtn 
... to cm>Mir(|ue on a Bombaim Itoat . . . 
waited on by two of the Oovernor’s servants 
... an Horsekeeper. . . - /Vyrr, 123. 

1698.-“. . . followed by hi.s l(«)y . . 
and his horsekeeper."— In Whrtlrr, i. 300. 

1829. “ In luy English buggy, with lann)S 

lighted and an Kr^li.sh sort of a nag, I might 
almost have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-kaopor alongside of me." 
—Man. f/ Cui. Mountain^ 87. 

1837. Even my hr>rse pretends he is too 
tine to switch off his own Hies with his own 
liaig tail, but turn.H his head round to order 
the horsekeeper . . . to wi{)e tl cm off for 
him." — from Mndrof^ 50. 

H0B8E-BADI8H TREE, This 

is ft coiiiiiioii iiftinc, ill Udh N. and S. 
India, for the tree railed in Iliiid. »t- 
htijmi i M^rriiufa ytrnjrjoKjHruia^ (laertii., 
Hypemnttiera Aloritign^ Vahl. (N. O. 
Morxntjarrar\ in Skt. nobhdnjnnn. Sir 

O. Binlwwxl says ; “ A marvellous tree 
Ixitaiiirnlly, ha no one knows in what 
order U) put it ; it has links with .so 
many; and it is evidently a ‘ haul- 
centre ’ in the progre.s.sive development 
of forms.” The name is mven Isjcausc 
the m;raiH?d root is usea in place of 
horsG-raaish, which it closely reseml>le.s 
in flavour. In S. India the same plant 
is called the Dmmstick - tree (q.v-X 
from the shape of the long slender 
fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 
in carry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most ittuseous to Europeans ” (Punjab 
Plants). It is a native of N.W. Inai^ 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
also for many purpases in the native 
pharinacopa ia. [See M7R0BALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, . Pronti ly 
(Ar. uat*d in Hind.) /iaHb-vl-hnkni^\itcT- 
ally ‘according to order’ ; these words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
ment issued hy ottiteis of State on royal 
authority, and thence aj)plied as the 
title of such a dociiinent. 

[1678.- “ H.nd it hin another King, ewSha- 
jehawn, whase phirmaund (see FIRMAUN) 
and hasbtUlhookuna were of such great 
force and binding.*' - In Vutf, Ihd'jrs.' 

Hiik. S<X!. ii. xlvi.] 

,, “. . . the other given in the lOlh 

}t ar c»f Orauzeeb, for the English to pay 2 
I'Lr cent, at Surat, which the Mogul inter- 
{•reted by hi.s order, and Hlisbull Hookum 
|/<^ fn*, a Word of coinnmnd by word of 
uiouth) to bis Hevan in Bengali, that the 
English wore to |»ay 2 i>er cent, custom at 
Siimt, and in all (itner his <iotninions to be 
ciistoin fn'»i ” /•'(. St. (tro. f'ousnx., 17th 

J>oc., in Nittfsand Extx., Ft. I. pp. 97-98. 


Pubfitutiun, called The Present State of the 
Nation.” 

HOT- WINDS, s. This may aliiio.st 
be termed the name of one of the 
scfisons of the year in Uj»per India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and thermantidote (q.v.) are 
hrouglit into use. May is the typical 
month of such winds. 

1801.—“ Holkar appCtars to me to wish to 
avoid the (Contest at present ; and so does 
(ieii. I.{ikc, pf>.'5sibly from a desire to give hi.s 
troops some repose, and not tij expose the 
Euro]>caii.s to the hot winds in Hindustan.” 
— iii. 180. 

1873.—“ It'.<» no use thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, 
so we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the jtigs this afternoon.”— F/t/ True 
Re/urvier, i. p. 8. 

I 

HOWDAH, vulg. HOWDER, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ar. haudaj. A 
I great chair or framed seat carried hy 
an eleuliant. The original Arabic 
! word tuiudaj is applied to litters 
I carried by camels. 


1702. ‘’The .Nfilsdi told me tliat the great 
(b.ii kn<<W'< tb.Mt be bad ever a boarty respect 
fur the Fngli-h . . . .sjiwng, here i.H the 
Hosbulhocum, ^^hich the k.ng h.is sent me 
li> seize KacUiries ami all tlieir elTects."- In 

I1W/-r, 1. 387. 

1727. -“The l^fiintiontitf i- presented (by 
the (Goorzburdarh «>r Hosbai- 

houckain, <t, m Etujlxli, the King's 
.Messenger) .iiul tin- < cf the Province 

tT < 'if.v makes a '<h<<rt --peecl.. " - .1. Hnmilivti, 
i. 'J.'iO': [ed. 17M. i. . 

17ri7. ■' Thi-i ^ «;i.s fi.nceived in the 

f. .il.ivMng Ti rMi<. I, Wli.ifeviT Bights and 
I’nvjb-gi'- tin King h.nl granted the English 
( ‘<>nip(iii\ . ill (In-ir I’hinn.iund, and the 
Husbulhooruins •''■V nt from i»elly. shall 
Ii'it hi? ill'pntiii. M’h,. 1,1 th' ll’H-latn>n 
Ml /fr. 1.|.. ’21 -A*. 


c. 1663. — “ At other times he rideth on nn 
Elephant in a Mikniemh^r or Hauze . . . 
the being a little sf^uare Hoii.^e 

or Turret of \Vo(hI, is always {^ainted and 
gilded : and the Hauze, which i.s an Oval 
scat, having u Canopy with Fillars over it, 
is so likewise.” JWnier^ E.T. 119 ; [cd. 
d’onstaltfe, 370 j. 

c. 1785.— “ (.'ulcnel Smith . . . reviewed 
his trwps from tin boudar of his elephant.'' 
— Canyucioh' s L. ff tSUcr. iii. 133. 

A iiomilar rhyme wliicli wa.s .ipjdicd 
in iiulia successively t" \\aMvii 
Ha.sting.s’ e.scupc from Henare.-^ in ITSl, 
ami to Col. Moii.sun'.s reire.it fnun 
Malwa in 1S04, and wliiili was per- 
hajis much older tliaii either, runs : 


17r»lh “ Housbul hookum th^ o/rot ■ 

.*..»/ th. I C/n.ofl .Mafrtf., : 

.Vi.:ut» al liiiJiiuiuur. Ite jK'aoe unto ; 

the high and n iniwnod Mr. Jtihn Sja’iicer . . 

- In Cihubridijt'f A^'ft. of thr M Ac., 229. 

17bl. “A gratit signed by the Mogul is 
called a Fhirrnaiuid (yiir»M»lii). By the 
Mogul's Son, a Nushawn {ni-xhthi). By the 
N.ibob a Fcrwnnnn ( i>nn/v5.o»). By the 
> i/.ior a Housebul-hookum." /hid. *£i6. 

1769. — “Besides it is olivinus, that as 
great a sum might have l»eon drawn from 
that (’ompany without affecting property 
• ■ . or running into his golden dream of 
C(x;keU on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
pities, /'ertmamu, iPfittick/, Kistlntudeei and 
Bubulhoolnuna.'*— /Itfrfy, Ob»H*. on a late 


“ Ghoro jiar hauda, hathl par jin 

- -1 Warren H.i'tin ! 
.laldi bhag g.i>a^ Kornail Mimsin ! 


which m/iy be rendered with some 
anachrtmisni in ex]>re.s.sion : 

“ Horses with howdahs, and elephants 
saddled 

Off hcltor skelter the Sahibs .skedaddled." 
[180.*>. — “Houza, howda." See under 
AMBAREE.] 

1831.- 

“ And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howdar, 

(So it was called by all my aunU) 

I prouder grew and prouder.” 

//. M. /*atker^ in Bengal Annual^ 119. 
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1858.— 

** But aha, the gelUnt Udy, holding feet 

With one soft enn the jewelled howdAh*e 
eide^ 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 

Sore smitten by a cruel shi^ . . 

The Banyan, Trei^ a Poem. 

1863. — ''Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled . . . ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howSUdi.*'— 
<Sal. JtevieWt Sept. 6, 312. 

HUBBA, 8. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 

Ar.habba. 

1786 — " For two years we have not received 
a hubba on account of our tnnkaw, though 
the ministers have annually charged a lac of 
rupees, and never uaid us anything.” — In 
Art, agtt. HoMingi^ Bttrirf, vii. 141. 

[1886.—" The habbeh (or groin of barley) 
is the 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
kcerat ... or in commerce fully eoual to 
an English grain.” — Lanr, Mod. Kgypt.^ 
ii. 326.J 

HUBBLE BUBBLE, s. An ono- 
matopoeia applied to the hooka in its 
rudimentary form, as used by the 
masses in India. Tol>acco, or a- mix- 
ture containing tobacco’ amongst other 
things, is placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta chiUtun (q-v-X from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco- 
nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth -piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip- 
tion is given in Terry’s Voy^e (see 
below), and another in Govinda Sa^ 
fnarUOy i. 29 (1872). 

1616.—". . . they have little Earthen 
Pots . . . having a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of the belly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
which spout they fill the Pot with water: 
then putting their Tobaeco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal upon i1^ they having first 
fastned a veij smidf strait hollow Cime or 
Reed . . . within that spout . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouths, which first falls upon the 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their Tobotceo^ 
they believe makes it much more cool and 
wholsom."— rerry, ed. 1666, p. 363. 

c. 1630.— "Tobacco is of great account 
here ; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call'd bnbbto - bnbblM . . -IXr. T, 
Herbert^ 28. 

1673.— "Coming back 1 found my trouble- 
some Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Housdhold Stcuf, his Bang dowI, and 
HubbMmbbl#, to go along with nm.’ — 
Frytr, 127. 


1673.—". . . bolstered up with embroi- 
dered Cushiona, smoaking out of a silver 

Hiibbla-babbla.”-#Vyrr7l31. 

1697.—". . . Yeeterday the King's 
Dewan, and this day the King's Buxee . . . 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.”— In WhuUr^ 
i. 318. 

c. 1760.-See Grou, i. 146. 

1811.— "Cette manihre de fumer est 
extrSrnement commune ... on la nomme 
Hubbel de Bnbbel.”— iSb/rynj, tom. iii. 

1868.— "His (the Dyak's) favourite pipe 
is a huge Hubble-bubble."— IFai/ace, Mai. 
.4n'A(/)., ed. 1880, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, ii.p. Ar. Habashi^ P. 
ffabshiy ' an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 
a negro. The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298. — "There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants.”— Afiirco J*ofo, 2nd e<i. ii. 426. 

[c. 1346. — " Habahia. ” See under 

COLOMBO.) 

1553.— "At this time, among certain 
Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three AbMbis ( A hrxijt) of 
the country of the Prester John . , 
Barros, I. iv. 4. 

[1612. — "tSent away the Thomas towards 
the Habaah coast."— iJanvrrs, LftUi't, i. 166 ; 
"The Habeah shore.”— i. 131. 

[c. 1661. — ". . . on my way to (vonder, 
the capital of Babech, • or Kingdom of 
Ethiopia.”— /IrrntVr, ed. Conttahfe, 2.) 

1673. — " Cowis Cawn, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Gofftry (Caffer).*'— /’ry^r, 147. 

1681 . — ** I/ab^uini . . . nunc mssim no- 
minantur ; vocabulo ab Arabibus indito, 
qnibus HabSih colluviem vel mixturam 
gentium denotat.”— Ludo/pAt, Hi at. Aethiap. 
nb. i. c. i. 

1750-60. — "The Moors ore also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
the name of Hobsby Coffrees.” — Oroae. 
i. 148. 

1789.— "In India Negroe-s, Habiuiniant^ 
Nobis (i.e. Nubians) &c. Ac. are promis- 
cuously called HabaahiM or Habisaiana. 
although the two latter are no negroes ; ana 
the NSiiet and HubaabM differ greatly from 
one another.” — Note to Seir Mtitaqktrin^ 
iii. 36. 

J [1813.— . . the master of a family 
opts a slave, frequently a Haffahes 
Abyminian, of the darkest hue, for his heir.” 
^Forbes, Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 473.] 

1884.— "One of my Tibetan poniee had 
short curly brown hair, and was called both 
^ mjr mrvants, and oy Dr. Campbell, *a 
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** I undentood thftt the name was specifto 
for thatfdeseription of pony amongst the 
traders."— JVote by Sir JoitpK Hooker, 

HUGK. Promrly Ar. A J list 

right; a lawful claim; a perquisite 
claimable by established usage. 

[1866. — “ The difference between the bazar 
price, and the amount prico of the article 
sold, is the hnq of the Dullal (Deloll)."— 
Confeuiona of an Orderly ^ 50.] 

HUOKEEM, s. Ar. — H. Itakim ; 

a physician. (See note under HAKIM.) 

1622.—“ I, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, wa.s forthwith put 
bv them into the hands of an excellent 

K nysician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
appened to bo at Lar, and whose name 
was Hekim Abn'f fetah. The word ha lriwi 
signifies ‘ wise ' ; it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters."—/', della ValU, ii. 318. 

1673.—“ jMy Attendance Is engaged, and 
a Million of Promises, could I rc.«tore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray 
to Ckxl that' the Hackin Fnngi, the Frank 
Dtx;t<jr, might kill him . . .'*^Fn/er, 312. 

1837.—“ I had the native works on Materia 
Modica collated by competent Hakeems and 
Moonshees." — HoyU^ niiuLao Media nr ^ 25. 

HULLIA, 8. Canarese HoUya ; 
the same as Polea (pulayan) (<i.v.), 
equivalent to Pariah (q.v.). [“ Holeyas 
fiuld-labourer.s and agre.stic serfs of 
S. Caiiara ; Pulayan lieing the Malaya- 
1am and Paraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word. Brahmans derive it 
from hoU^ ‘pollution’; others from 
/wfa, ‘land’ or ‘soil,’ as lieiiitf thought 
to 1)6 autochthones” {Sturrotk^ Man. of 
S. Canara^ i. 173). The last derivation 
is accept^ in the Madras Gloss. For an 
illustration of these people, see Richter, 
Man. ofCoorg, 112.] 

1817.-“. . . a Hullii or Pariar King.” 
— Wilks, Hi$t. Skrtches, i. 151. 

1874.—“ At Melkotta, the chief seat of the 
followers of RfLmanya [Ram&nujal AchArya, 
and at the Br&hman temple at Bnilur, the 
H6Myan or Pareyars have the right of 
entering the temple on three days m the 
year, specially set apart for them."— JIf. J. 
Wa’.hoHse, in Ind. Antiq. iii. 191. 

HULWA, s. Ar. halwd and haldwa 
is generic for sweetmeat, and the word 
is in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutta. In H. the word represents 
a particular class, of which the in- 


gredients are milk, sugar, aliitond 
paste, and ghee flavoured with carda- 
mom. “The best at Bombay is im- 
ported from Muskat ” {Birdvjood).. 

1672. — “Ce qui estoit plus le plaisant, 
e'estoit un homme qui prdc^doit lu corps 
des confituriers, lequol avoit uno chemise 
qui luy descendoit aux talons, toute cou- 
verte d'alva, e’est h dire, de confiture."— 
Jouni. d’Ant. Oalland, i. 118. 

1673. --“. . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acijuaintance to 
repeat the doleful Diige, after which she 
l)e.stowH Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Deixartetl."— /Vj/rr, 91. 

1836.- “A curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of sweetmeat (‘halawch composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is ‘ For a. nail ! 0 swuelment ! . . .' children 
and servants ofu^n steal implements of 
iron, &c., from the house . . . and give 
them tt> liim in exchange. . . — Imh^, 

Mod. Fyjipt., cd. 1S71, ii. 15. 

HUMMAUL. 8. Ar. hnmnufl, a 
porter. The itso of the word in India 
i.s confined to the \ve.st, and tliere now 
conimoiily indicates a prilan kin -hearer. 
The word still survives in j>arts of 
Sicily in the form camallu = lt. ‘fac- 
chino,’ a relic of the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia aUuunel now' 
means a man who lets out a baggage 
hor.se ; and the word is al.so usea m 
Morocco in the Sitme way {Dozy). 

c. 1350. — “Those nistics whom they call 
camalls {oamallos), who.se businc.s.s it is to 
carry burdens, and aLso to c.'irry men and 
women on thoir .shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles : ' Ferralum frrit 
sibi ISohnwn de liynis LiUini,' whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to bo 
carried in at Zayton, and in India."— /o/i/t 
de' MarignuUi, in Cathay, Ac., 366. 

1554.— “To the Xabiimlar (sec 8HA- 
BUNDEB) (at Ormuz) for the vessels em- 
ployed in discharging stores, and for the 
an^l who serve in the custom house." - 
>S. liofellio, Toinbo, 103. 

1691. — “His honour was carried by the 
Amutls, i.e. the Palankyn bearers 12 in 
number, sitting in hia Palankyn." — Valen- 
ti jn, V. 266. 

1711.-“HuiialaM, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
ooz (see OOSBECk) for every maund 
Tabroos.”— Tariff in Lockyer, 243. 

1750-60.—“ The Hamaula or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.”— G'lxwr, i. 120. 

]g09.__‘'The palonke.n-bearers are here 
called liatnanla (a word signifying carrier) 
. . . these people oome chieny from the 
Mnhratta country, and are of the coomhie 
or agricultural caste .” — Matia Oraluvn, 2. 
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, 1818.— For Hmanli ot Buaaoim, mo Mil - 1 
8Nm, i. 126. 

lg40.->**Th« bamals groanod under the 
weight of their precioua load, the Apoetle 
of Uie Ganges ” (Dr. Duff to wit).— 

Life of Dr, John \ViUon, 1878, p. 282. 

ISyy.—^The stately iron gate enclosfhg 
the front garden of the Russian Embassy 
was beset by a motley crowd. . . . Hamftli, 
or street porters, Mnt double under the 
burden of heavy trunks and boxes, would 
come now and then up one or other of the 
two semicircular avenues." — Letter from Con- 
Uantinopiet in Tinus^ May 7. 

HUMMING-BIBD, s. This name 
is nopularlv applied in some parts uf 
India to tne sun^hirds (suh-fani. Nec- 


tarininae). 


HXTBIP, s. * Calcutta humps’ are 
the salted hum^is of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (See under 

BUFFALO.) 

HUBOABBA, HIBCABA, &c., a. 
Hind, harkdrdt ‘a messen^r, a courier ; 
HU emissary, a snv* (JyiUon). The 
etymology, accoraing to the same 
authority, is A<ir, ‘every,’ fair, ‘Imsi- 
ness.’ 1*116 word became very familiar 
in the Oilchristiaii spelling Hurkaru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 
paper bearing that title {Bengal 
Hurkarv^ generally enunciated by non- 
Indians a.s Hurkiiv^ for the first 60 
years of last century, or therealKiuts, 

1747. — Given to the Iroaras for bringing 

news of the Engagement. (H^.) 4 3 0." — 
Fort St David, of thx Dayrnanter, 

under January. MS. R^ords in India 
Office. 

1748. — “The city of Dacca is in the 
utmoet confu.sion on account of . . . advices 
of a large force of Mahrattos coming by way 
of the Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far os Sundra Col, when first 
doecried by their Hnrearrahs."— In Long, 4. 

1757.— “I beg you to send me a good 
aloara who understands the Portuguese 
language."— Letter in Ive$, 159. 

„ “ Hircan or Spies.’’— /Iful. 161 ; 

(and comp. 67 j. 

1761.— “The head Haroar returned, and 
told me this os well os several other secrets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum."— Letter of 
ChpC. Motriin WkUe, in Long, 260. 

[1772.—“ Htnarraa. ” (See under DALO- 

Ttr.)) 

1780.— “One day upon the march a Htr- 
eanrali come up oml delivered him a letter 
from Colonel BaUHe.”— Letter of 7. Mmo, 
in Life, L 26. 


1808. — “The Uxeairas reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.”— Letter of A. 
WelUdeg, ibid. 848. 

0 . 181(1— “We were met at the entrance 
of Tippoo’s dominions by four hirearrahs, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct us safely.”— if iw Edgnoortk, 
Lame Jervo*. Miss fSdgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here. 

1818. — “The contrivances of the native 
haloariaha and spies to conceal a letter .are 
extremely clover, and the measures they 
frctiuently adopt Ui elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are ^ual^ extraordinary . 
Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 129 ; [compare 2nd ed. 
i. 64 ; ii. 201]. 

HnBTAUI.,s. Hind, from Skt. Jtari- 
talaka, haridl, haritdl, yellow' arsenic, 
orpiment. 

c. 1347. — Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. “The bMt (enm- 
phor) called in the country itself uMiard&la, 
IS that which attains the highest degree of 
a>ld.”— iv. 241. 

c. 1759.—“. . . hartal and Cotch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood -Oil. . . ." — List of Burmese 
Products, in Dalnjmple's Or. Hrper. i. 109. 

HUZABA, n.p. Thi.s name hiis two 
quite dintinct uses. 

(a.) Pers. Haadra. It is used as a 
generic name for a number uf tribes 
occupying some of the wildest parts 
of Afghanistan, chieHy N.W. and 8 W. 
uf Kabul. These tribes are in no 
resjiect Afghan, but are in fact niost 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of them al»i in langmige. The 
term at one time anpears to have lieen 
used more generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in the higher hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxns 
liasin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they 8))oke of “ the 
clans.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hazUr, KXX). The regiment^ so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his iiiimcdiate successors were 
called hazAras, and if we accept the 
tielicf that the Haxdrae of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region fin favour 
of which there is a good aeal to lie 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non- Mongol 
tieople of Wakhan. Ac., must have 
uceif a later transfer. [See the dis- 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that “amon«t themselves this people 
never use tne term Hondrah as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
no name for their people as a nation. 
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They ane only known amongst them- 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the clans subordinate U) 
them respectively.” {Races of Afgluini- 
stan, 114.)] 

c. 1480.— “The Ha^ra, Takdari, and all 
the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority.”— TtirirAdu- 
iVdfiia. in RUiot^ i. 303. For Takdari we 
should probably read Nakruktri; and see 
Marco Polo^ Bk. I. ch. 18, nolaQn.NLgudari». 

c. 1505.— Kabul ‘‘on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
KarnAd and Ohftr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Hasinand Nukaeri tribea” — Babrr^ p. 136. 

1508. — “ Mirza Ababekor, the ruler and 
tyrant of Kdshghar, had seized all the 
Upper Hu4ru of Badakhshan.” — RrsHae’s 
Raoer and Iiumdifnn, i. 287. “ JfazdrajAt 

bdl6dr»t: The up|jcr districts in R(ulakh.shiin 
wore called 7/ardraJ.” Krskiiie's note. He 
is using the TarUK Ittuhidi. But is not the 
word Tlazarat here, ‘the clans,' used cllipti- 
cally for the highland districts occupied by 
them? 

fc. 1590.— “The Haxiraiis are the de- 
scendants of the Ohaghntai army, sent by 
Manku Kadn to the assistance of HulAku 
Khdn. . . They posseas horses, sheep and 

goats. They arc divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in thoir common intercourse and their con- 
ventions of amity savour of the wolf.’’— .1 i», 
od. Jarrell^ ii. 402. j 

(b.) A mountain district in the e.\- 
treiiie N.W. of the Punjab, of which 
Ahb(didb(idy called after its founder, 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apitareiiUy has nothing to do 
with Hazdroi in the tribal sense, but 
is pnibably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this ouarter, 
called in Sanskrit Abhiedra^ and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtins 
as the kingdom of King Abisares. [See 
AVCrindU, Invasion of India^ 69.] 

HUZOOR, s- Ar. Hbe 

jireseiice’ \ used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
p^n gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words hazrai 
and Aiijflrf are used in kindred seiises 
as in the examples.] 

[1787.~** You will send to the Hnnoor an 
account particular of the assoesroent payable 
by each ryot.”— Pancnim of Tippoo^ in 
£offea^ Malabar^ iii. 125. 

[181S.— “ Tlie Mahratta oavalry are divided 
into Mvoral oloMee : the Hvfsmli or house- 


hold troops called the koMeg-pagah^ are 
reckoned very superior to the oidinary horso. 
. . For&ei, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 344. 

[1824.—“ The employment of that singular 
description of officers called Husoorlaa, or 
servants of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central I ndta, has been borrowod 
from the usages of the Poona court. Hazoar- 
iahs are peraunal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great proportion 
are hereditary followers of the family of the 
prince they wrve. . . . They arc the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importance. 
. . . Their appearance supersedes all other 
.*iuthority, ana disobedience to the orders 
they conv^ i.s termed an act of rebellion.”- 
Malcolm^ Central India^ 2nd ed. i. .536 aeq. 

[1826. — “These men of authority being 
aware that I was a Hoogorlc, or one attached 
to the suite of a groat man, received me with 
due respect .” — /\uidumng Han, ed. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 


I 


IDALCAN, HIDALCAN, and 

.sometimes IDALXA, n.p. The. title 
hy which the Portuguese distinguished 
the kings of tlie Mahomniedan dynasty 
of Bijapur which rose at the end of 
the I5th century on the diasolutiuii of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represented ^Adil Khdn^ 
the title of the founder liefore he he- 
came king, mure generally called by 
the Portuguese the Sabaio (q.v.), and 
’Adil Sftdky the distinctive style of all 
the kings of the dynasty. The Portu- 
imese comiuonly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (qv-). 

1510. — “The Hidalcan entered the city 
(Qoa) with groat festivity and rejoicings, und 
went to the castle to see wh.'it the ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moon, whom Timoju had 
slain.; and round about them the brothen 
and mrenta and wives, raising groat wailings 
and lamentaiiona, thus the festivity of the 
Hidaloaa was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... so that he sent Joao Machado 
to the Oovemor to speak about terms of 
iMOce. . . . The Governor replied that Goa 
belonged to his lord the K. of Portugal, 
and mat he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidalcan) unlera he delivered up the city 
with' all its territories. . . . With v(hich 
reply back went JoAo Machado, and the 
mdideaB on hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that our people were sons of the 
devil. ■ . Oorreii, ii. 98. 
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1516.— >*Hj4UlMn.” 8m under 8ABAI0. 

1546.— *' Trelado de oontmto qua ho 
Gouomador Dom Johfto da Crutro ffaes oom 
o Idalxaa, qua d'antaa m ohanutTu IdiJdUl." 
— TVimlw, in SHlmidiott 39. 

1563.— '* And as thoM OoTamors grew 
weary of obeying the King of Daquem 
(Deccan), they conspired among themselves 
that each should appropriate his own lands 
. . . and the g^t-grandfather of this 
Adelham who now reigns was one of those 
captains who revolted ; be was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1535; a very 
powerful man ha was always, but it was 
from him that we twice took by force of 
arms this city of Ooa. . . — Garcia^ f. 35r. 

[And comp. Lin»choten^ Hak. Soc. ii. 199.] 
N.B.— It was the aecond of the dynasty who 
died in l.'i3r> ; the original 'Adll KhILn (or 
Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the attack 
of Goa by the Portuguese. 

1594*5.— There are three distinct States 
in the Dakhin. The Nisdm-uMfillkiya, 
'Adil KhJuuya, and Kntba-l*Mulkin. The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fotight, not with* 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It was also the 
rule, that when their forces wore united, 
Nic^-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, 'Adll 
B3 i4l& the right, and Kutbn-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im* 
raense force had been oollecte<l.’'— diUKir* 
ydMu, in AV/sot, vi. 131. 

IMAUM, s. Ar. Imdm^ *aii 
exemplar, a leader ' (from a root signi- 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
{KhoMfo) or ‘ Vic^ferent,* or Succe.«isor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
“ is also given — in its religious import 
only — to the heads of the four orthodox 
sects . . . and in a more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
niofitpie who leads in the daily prayers 
of the congr^tion’' (l)r. Badger^ Orndn, 
App. A.).' 'ine title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of ’Oni&n; or “ Tma.nfna 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect {Ibddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has nut 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Bald bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of last century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Said, who reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title TmAm has no longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. R. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the /maun, 
fof w’hich other examples will be found 
below], 

1673.— "At night we uw whoeo 

vast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hide. . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaiun, who is auardiaii 
at MiikMhft't Tomb, and on whom is devolved 
the right of Catiph^hip according to the 
Ottoman l>olief." — 'i20. 

[1753.— "Those people are Mahororoedans 
of a particular sect . . . they are subject to 
an Imaa, who has absolute authority over 
them." — //a»imy, iii. 67. 

[1901.- Of the Bombay Kojas, "there 
were only 12 Imaas, the last of the numlter 
. . . having disappeared without issue." — 
Times, April 12.) 

IMAUMBABSA, s. This is a 
hybrid word Inulm-bdrd, in which 
the last rart is the Hindi bdrd^ ‘an 
enclosure,^ Ac. It is applied to a build- 
I ing maintained by Stii'a coininnnities 
!.iii India for the express purpose of 
I celebrating the mohurrum ceremonies 
(see H0B80N-J0B80N). The .sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family is often 
combined with this object. The Ini- 
ninbkra of the Nawab Asaf-ud-daula 
at Lucknow i.s, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most mogiiiHcent 
modern Oriental structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a most pie, a college, anii 
apartments for the inemViers of the 
rel igious establ ish men t. The great hal 1 
is " conceived on so grand a scale,” says 
Feigusson, “ as to entitle it to rank with 
the niiildinga of an earlier age.” The 
central part of it forms a vaulted apart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 53j wide. 

[1837.— "In the afternoon we went to 
SCO the Emaonberra."— i/tM JSden, Cp the 
Cvuntry, i. 87. J 

IMPAIR v. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago. [See CALUETE.] 

1764.— "I request that you will give 
orders to the Naib of Dacca to Mnd some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of his 
own people, to apprehend ue said murderers 
and to impale them, which will he very 
serrieeable to tnulers.' — The Governor of Fori 
William to the Nawab ; in Long, 889. 

1768-71.—“ The punidimenti inflicted at 
Batavia are exoeerively Mvere, espedally 
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•ueh af fell upon th« Indiana. InuMlaniMit 
ia the Aiiaf and nraat tanibla.*'— iwaorinM, 
i. 288. Thia writar prooaada to giro a 
daaeription of tha horrible proooaa, whioh 
he witneaaed. 

INAUM, EMAUM, a. Ar. in'dm, 

* a gift’ (from a auperiorX *a favour,’ 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land ; aim land so held. Tti' amdar ^ 
the holder of such lands. A full detail 
of the different kinds of tn’dvTi, especially 
among the Mahrattas, will ^ found in 
WiUc^ s.v. The word ia also used in 
Western India for bacluheesh (q-v.). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
|)olitical traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
tion regarding the in'am lands ana the 
alleged harshness of the Government 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel- 
ing in the west of India was so 
strong on thia subject that his very 
palankin-bearers at the end of their 
stage invariably joined their hands in 
^jgpHcation, shouting, “In'am! In'am! 

INDIA INDIES, n.p. A book 
might 1)6 written on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con- 
nection with it. 

It is not easy, if it be possible, to hod 
a truly native («.«. Hindu) name for the 
whole country which we call India ; 
but the conception certainly e-xisted 
from an early date. Bhdratavarsha | 
is used apnarentlv in the Puranas | 
with something like thia conception, j 
Jarnbudwipa, a term belonging to (he 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
acciiracv of the definitions of India in 
some 01 the Greek and Roman authors 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in 
the modes of speech of ' Hwen T’.sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
Afoka inscriptions, c. b.c. 260, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a ocmsiderable part of the concepUon, 
and in the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the llth century a.d., which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (r^ 
or imaginary) of agreat part of India, 
by the king of Inidore, Vlra-Chola, 
the same system is xoUowed. In a 


copperplate of the llth century, by the 
Ohiuukya dynasty of Kalyina, we find 
the expression “from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge” {Ind, Antiq. i. 81), 4,e, the 
Bridge of Rama, or * Adam’s Bridge,’ as 
our maps have it. And Mahommedaii 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Yijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like expressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, *the sea,’ and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call Sindh* By a change 
common in many parts of the won^ 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. Tr8ol for 
the people, 'Ir36t for the river, Tv5ir4 
and in(ua for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur- 
ally but graditally spread to the whole. 

^me nave imi^ned that the name 
of the land of ifod (’wandering*), to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of thia ; which is worth 
noting, as this idea may have had to 
do with the ciirioiis statement in some 
medieval writers {e.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cain.” In the form 
Hidhu [Hindut, see Encycl, Bibl. ii. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspes near Persepolis, 
coupled with Gamra {i.e. Gamahdra, 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. In tne Hebrew of 
lather 1 . 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
Hod{d)u, or perhaps rather HiddA (see 
also Feritsol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.c. c. 600, c. 


• In most of the important Asiatic latigueM 
Lhe mme word indicates the Sea or a River of the 
Bret claM ; e. 0 . Sindku as here ; in Western Tibet 
Gynmt$o and Samandranq {eon. of Skt jamandra) 
' the 9m; which are applied to the Indue and SuU 
(eee J. K Gtog. Sot Mill. 84-8S) ; Hebrew » 
ep^led both to the aea and to the Nile ; Ar. bnhr; 
Pen. dond; MongoL daloi, Ac. Compare the 
Homerie ’Oa<ar6i. 
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440^ e. 400X * The la8t» though rent- 
ing more fables than Herodotu^ wows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that Indill itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polyanus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century. The Greek form 
is 4 or else *The Land of the 

Indians.’ 

The name of * India’ roread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on tne banks of 
the Inaus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; out also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising eimctness, as 
* India within the Ganges,’ whilst the 
darker regions beyond appear as * India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And this double 
conception of India, as * India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the *dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes found to be used as 
qmonymous with Asia, ’Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ formii^ the thrw parts of 
the world. Elarlier than thi^ how- 
ever, we find a tendency to dimrimi- 
nate different Indies, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra d extra 
Oan^em; and the terms India Major, 
India Minor can be traced back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms vras various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
liack, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in iurica. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India tnat has given os and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which holcf their ground to this day : 
the Indiet, les Indu, (It) le Indu, ftc. 

And we may add further, that China 
is called by Fnar Odoric Upper India 
(/ndta Seumior), whilst llari^olli calls 
It India Magna and Mamma, and calls 


Malabar India Parva, and India 
Ir^a^, 

^ere was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates which the people 
of Basra still call Hind; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
ObilUh in that r^ioii with the HavUa 
of Genesis. (See Bathay, Ac., 65, note.) 

In the work of the Ohinesc traveller 
Hwen T’sang again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Indias was recognised, i.e. five, viz. 
North, Central, East, South, and West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu, 
The aspirated and Persianised form 
Hind, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But when they invaded the 
valley of the Indus and found it called 
Sindhu, they adopted that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward 'Hind 
and iStnd’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceive as two parts of a great whole. 

Of the apfuication of India to an 
Ethiopian r^on, an application of 
which indicaUons extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference mav be made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

Tne vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of * Indiet' India, to each 
European nation which has possessions 
in tne East, may be said, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloouial 
use that part of the East in wiiich 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the Wes*. Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 


a distinction is made between India. 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch- 
man India means Java and its depend- 
encies. To the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Gaul 
are not kt Indet Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Reunion f 
As regards the Wait Xiidiai, this 
expression originates in the miscemo^ 
tion of the gr^ Admiral himaeli, who 
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in his lAemorable enterorise was seek- 
ing, and thought he had found, a new 
route to the * Indies* by sailing west 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain ike Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that thev were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
east, and then they became the IVut- 
hidiea. 

Twiiian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad ; from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
uf India, discovered by Columuus, it 
naturally (massed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ- 
ing) the ^piiiriaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian, but no modern 
EnglLsliman who has had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
country as * an Indian.* Forrest, in his 
Voyage to Afergui, uses the inelegant 
word Indoslanert; but in India itsdf a 
Hindustani means, as has been indi- 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Gangetic valley and adjoining 
di.stricts. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian* (’IvWf) acipiired a notable 
specific application, viz. to an elephant 
driver or msiioat (q v.). 

B.C. c. 486.— "Says Darius tho King: By 
the grace of Ornuud these (are) the countries 
which I have acquired brides Persia. I 
have established my power over them. They 
have brought tribute to me. That which 
has been said to them by me they have 
done. They have obeyed my law. Medea 
. . . Arachotia (/faraaratuia), Sattasydia 
Oaodaria {Goddra), India 
(HidUi^). . . .’’—On the Tomb of Darius 
at Nakh^-i-Kustam, see RawtineoiCt Sei-od. 
iv. 260. 

B.c. c. 440.— “ Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
tho inhabitants of Asia, conceminff whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the eas^ and the rising of the Sun.”— 
Hervdotiu, iii. c. 98 (RaKlitison). 

B.O.C. 300.— India then (^Tofvvr 'Iv3ir^) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which looks 
to the Orient and tiiat to the South, the 
Great Sea ooropasseth ; that towards the 
Arctic is divided by tho mountain chain of 
HimSdus from Scythia, inhabited- by that 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai : and 
on the foura side, turned towards the Weet, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly eo of all riven after the Nue.” 


—Megatth^na, in Diodanu^ ii. 35. (From 
Muller's Fragm. Hut. Oroec., ii. 402.) 

^ A.D. c. 140.—*' T& Bi Aw6 roO MoO wpBt 
eu, roGrS fiu Barut if tup 'IpBwp 7:^, jcal 
*Ir3oi offroi /oTbwar.” — Arrian, Indiea, 
ch. ii. 

c. 690. — “As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Soa 
(i.e. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
by the countries of Isl&m, and on tho N- by 
the Chinese Empire. . . . The length of 
tho land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokrfin, the country of Man.sura and 
Bod ha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Kannvri and thence passes! on to Toblxat 
(see TIBET), is about 4 month.s, and its 
l>roadth from the Indian Ocean to the 
country of I^nnuj about three months.’’ — 
Idaikri, pp. 6 and 11. 

c. 650.— “The name of Tim-chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms. . . . Anciently they said Shin-ln ; 
whilst some authors called it Ilmi-teou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu. Tsang. in PH. 

Botuidh.f li. 57 . 

c. 944. — “ For the nonce let »is confine 
ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of Sind and ffind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hind. ...” 
Mas'Adx, i. 381. 

c. 1020. — “India (Al-Hind) is one of 
those plains bounded on the .south by the 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all the other quarters. Through this 
plain the waters descending from tho 
mountains arc discharged. Moreover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn stones that are Found in the soil, how- 
ever deep thou mayest dig, — stones which 
near the mountains, where the rivers roll 
down violently, are large ; but small at a 
distance from tho mountains, whore tho 
current slackens ; and which become mere 
sand whore the currents are at rest, where 
the waters sink into tho soil, and where the 
sea is at hand — then thou wilt be tempted 
to believe that this country was at a former 
period only a sea which the debris washed 
down by tho torrents hath filled up. . . .” — 
A/-BirdHx, in Reinaud's Extracts, Joum. At. 
ser. 4. 1844. 

„ “Hind is surrounded on the 
by Chin and Mtlchin, on the West by Sind 
and K4bul, and on the South by the Sea.”— 
Ibid, in Ef/iot, i. 45. 

1205.— “The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from SiwisUin to the 
hills of Chin. ..." —Htuan yizdtai, in Elliot, 
ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the south ; 
from Sehwan (o«i the west bank of the Indus) 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1600.— “Hodu quae est India extra at 
intraOangem.” — Itinera Mundi (in Hebrew), 
by AbrVPmiiol, in Hyde, Syntagma DitmU., 
Oxon, 1767, i. 76. 
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1568.— ** And had Vmoo da Gama ba- 
longad to a naUon ao gloriooaaatha Romaoa 
bo noald pernhanoa ba^a addad to tha 
atjla of hia familr, aoUa aa that ia. tha aor- 
nana *Of Lidto,' ainoa wa know that thoaa 
a^nnbola of honoor that a man wina ara mora 
Moriona than thoaa that ha inharitai and 
^t 8oi|iio ffloriad mofo in tha aohiarammit 
whieh gaTo aim tha aomama of 
than in tha nama of Coraalinai whioh waa 
that of hia famUy."— A dtoi, I. ir. 12. 

1672.— DaSnad, withoat baing namad, by 


*' Alam do Indo fat, a aqnam do Oanga 

Ha tairano may grida, a aaaai famoao, 

^a pala jparta Aoatral o mar abrmoM, 

E para o Norta o Emodio oavamoao. 

Lutiadas^ tU. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

** Ontaida of Indoa, inaida Oangaa, liaa 

a widaapraad ooontry, famad anoogb 
of yora; 

northward tha paaka of carad Emddut 
riaa, 

and aoathward Ooaan doth oonhna tha 
ahora." 

1677.— ** India ia proparly callad that 
graat Provinoa of A^ in tha whichu great 
Alaxandar kapta hia wairaa, and Waa ao 
named of tha ryuar Indoa."— Atfm, Sut. cf 
TramajfUf f . 8a. 

The diditui Indilt. 

O.660.— **Tha ciroumfaranca of tha Fiaa 
Indiaa ia about 90,000 1 % ; on three aidaa it 
ia bounded by a great aaa ; on tha north it 
ia booked by anowy mountaina. It U wide 
at tha north and narrow at tha •outh : ita 
6gara ia that of a half-moon.” — uioen 
rmng, in Pil. BouddA, ii. 58. 

1296.—" India the (hunter ia thMt whioh 
axtaoda from Maahar to Kaamacoran (i.a. 
from Coromandel to Makran), and it coo- 
taina 18 groat kingdoma. . . . India the 
Leseff aitaoda from the Prorinoa of 
Champa to Mut61i (t.e. from Coohin-China 
to tha Kiatna Delta), and oontaina 8 great 
Kingdoma. . . . Ahaah ( Abyaainia) ia a rary 
graat prorinoa, and you moat know that 
It eonatitutaa tha MIAIU India.”— if arm 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

0 . 1828.-" What ahaUl any f Tbagreat- 
naaa of thia India ia bayoM daaormtion. 
But let thia much aulBoa oonoaming India 
the (heater and the Lms. Of India 
Totia 1 will aay thia, that 1 have not 
indeed aaan ita mai^ marrala, not haring 
bean there. . . Aior /ordenM, p. 41. 

India Minor, in Clavij^ looks as if 
it were applied to Afghanistan : 

1404.-" And thia same ThniMUy that the 
aaid Ambaaaadoro arrirad at thia graat Birar 
(tha Cxua) they o roaaad to the other aide. 
And the aama day . . . eame in the arening 
to a great city which ia called riiielS 
(Thwedh), and this need to bekiv to iMdIn 
■iaor, but DOW beloi^ to the eaaplie of 


flawarkand, having been oonqaerad by 
Tamnrb^-Olo^ 1 ciii. ( 110). 

iBdidi. 

0 . 1801.-" He doea amUe hia faoe into 
more linee than are in the new map with 
tha augmentation of tha Indiaea **— iW^ 
^«gAI, Aoiiii.ao.2. 

1868.— "I waa thirteen timaa fajptiTa and 
aevantean timaa aold in tha Indies. —IVmu. 
of Pinto, by H, Oogan, p. 1. 

1828.—". . . Lika a French lady of my 
aoquaintanee, who had ao general a notion 
of tha Eaat, that upon taking leave of her, 
aha enjoin^ me to gat aoquaintad with a 
friend of hara, living aa aha aaid gneique part 
dan* lea Indes, ana whom, to my aatoniab- 
mant, I found raaiding at tha Cnpo of Qood 
Hope.”— Baba, Introd. Epiatla, ad. 
18^ p. is. 

Indin of the PortngnMe. 

0 . 1587.—" Di qui (Cotlan) a Cao Comari 
ai fanno aattanta due miglia, equitiiinim 
ia eoMta dell* Indln.” — Cei. Fodenci, in 
/fdmitfio, iii. 890. 

1696.—" At tha anda of tha oountrav of 
Camhaia baginnath Indln and tha landa of 
Deoam and Cuncam . . . from tha ialand 
callad Das Vaguaa (read Voohom) . . . which 
ia the righte ooaat that in all tha Eoat 
Countriea ia called India. . . . Now you 
muat vndantande that thia coast of India 
baginnath at JDamaa, or tha Island Das 
Vaguaa, and atretchad South and by Bast, 
to we (3apa of Cosioriiu where it endath.” — 
LinMckoUn, oh. U.-x. ; (Hak. Soc. i. 82. Sea 
also under ABADAj. 

o. 1810. — "II y a g^nd nombra das 
Portuaaia qui damaurant 5a ports du catte 
costa aa Bangala . . . ila n’oaoiant retoumar 
an rinds, pour qualquas fautas qu’ila y ont 
oommia.”— Pyfoitf iU Lavai, i. W ; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 834]. 

1815. — "Sociorum litaria, ^ui Mogoria 
Ragiam inoolunt auditum aat m Indin da 
oalabarrimo Regno illo quod Saracani Ca- 
taium VDoant.”— rr^efiNs, De Ckrittiand 
Kxpeditiond apod SinM, p. 5M. 

1844.- -(Speaking of tha Daman district 
above Bommiy.— "The fruits ara nearly all 
tha aama as those that you gat in India, 
and aspacially many Mangat and OatoaroM (f), 
whioh are like ohastnuta.*^- Boeorre, MS. 

It is remnrknble to find the term 
used, in n similar restricted aenM, by 
the Court of the E.I.C. in writing to 
Fort 8t. QeorM. They certainly mean 
some part of tbe west coast. 

1870.— They deaire that dnagaiees may 
be soppUed thence if p^ble, as "they 
were not prooorable on the Coast of India, 
by reason of tihte diatorLances of Sevajee.**— 
iVefafond JBWi., Pti.2. 

1878.-"The Pbrtngals . . . might have 
snbdaed bidia bj tus tioMS bad not m 
fallen oat with taea^ and pven thesi the 
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flni nlw at Ormus . . . they 1 wt 6 added 
aome Cniistians to thoee formerly oonverted 
by St Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
Jl 187. 

1881. — In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we obserre the Portuguese Minister 
of For^n Affairs calls their Qoa Viceroy 
** The Oovemor General of India.*' 

India of the Dutch. 

1876.— The Dorian “ is common through- 
out all India .” — FiieU PlaiUrKundiM Woor- 
denhoek, 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

1563. — "And please to tell me . . . which 
is bettor, this {Radix Gkiiuue) or the gitiacOo 
of our Indies as we call them. . . ."—Gama, 
f. 177. 

INDIAN. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Quest, in 
the following passage : — 

A. D. 433-440. 

" Mid isroelum ic waes 

Mid ebreum and indenm, and mid 
egyptum.” 

In Ouetl’i Rngliak TZAycAmj, ii. 86-87. 

But it may be queried whether indeum is 
not here an error for iudeum ; the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello’s death-speech — 

" of one whose band 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used for Idahout. 

B. C. 1 116-105.— "And upon the beasts 
(the elephants) there were strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices ; 
there were also upon every one two and 
thirtv strong men, that fought upon them, 
beside the TmHmfi that ruled them." — 
/. Maccabeu^ vi. 37. 

B.C. c. 150. — "Of Beasts (i.«. elephants) 
taken with all their TnHiawe tnere were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indiana, be got poeseasion after the battle 
bv driving them together."— Pofy6iia, Bk. i. 
ch. 40; see also hi. 46, and xi. 1. It 
is very curious to see the drivers of 
CarcAa^atan elephants thus called Indians^ 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginiim use. 

B.O. c. 20.— "Tsrtao die ... ad Thabu- 
sion castelluro imminens fluvio Indo ventom 
est ; cui feoerat nomen IndnB ab elepbanto 
dejeetus.”— Livv, Bk. xxxviii. 14. This 
Indus or "Indian” river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

a.D: c. 210.— "Along with this elrahant 
was brought up a femme one called Ntkaia. 
And the wife of their TimMmi being near 
death placed her child of 80 days oldoeside 
this one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellona attachment grew up of 


the Beast towards the chUd. . . .”— iltAsiMsiu, 
ziii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian. 

1816.—". . . our best Indians. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer's heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the narth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.” — 
Elpkindane^ in Life^ i. 367. 

INDIQO, 9. The plant Indigofera 
tinctoriay L. (N.O. Ijegumino8(u\ and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
'Ivdordv. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper. It is also applied 
by Dioscorides to the mineral sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red {F. AdemSy Ap- 
pendix to Duribar*8 Lexicon). [Liddell 
d: Scott call it "a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye was used in 
Egyptian mummy -cloths {JVilkinsony 
Ancient Egypty ed. 1878, ii. 163).] 

A.D. c. 60.— "Of that which is called 
'IrAixAv one kind is produced spontaneously, 
being as it were a scum thrown out by the 
Indian reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a 
purple efflorescence which floats on the 
orazen cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch.”— Diojcon'cfci, v. cap. 107. 

c. 70. — "After this . . . Indioo {Indieum) 
is a colour most esteemed ; out of India it 
oommeth ; whereupon it tooko the name ; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foame that gathereth about 
canes and reeds: whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacko ; but being dis- 
solved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and acur . . . Indloo is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In pbysicke 
there is use of this liidieo; for it doth 
aasuage swellings that doe stretch the akin." 
—PliniSy by Ph. EoUand, ii. 531. 

o. 80-90. -"This river {StnthuSy i.«. 
Indus) baa 7 months . . . and it has none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Baro^oon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. . . . On the other band there 
are exported OoshUy Bdellium . . . and 
Indian Black ('IvaixAr pAor, %.e. Indigo).” 
—PeriplnSy SB, 89. 

1298. -(At Ooilum) "They have alro 
abundance of very fine indigo This 

is made of a ceriun herb which is gather 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great vemels upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till the whwe of 
the plant Is decomposed. . . .” — ifarvo 
Polo, Bk. UL oh. 23L 
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1B84.~“ bidleo from 2Sndi and CSunbaia." 
— Jlarrco, in Hdkl. ii. 418. 

[1606-6.—**. . . for all which wc chall 
bmc RyM, ladioo, Lapm Bcsor which thcarc 
in aboondancc are to oc hadd.’ — Atrdicccd, 
Pint Letter Booh, 77. 

[1600. — '*. ... to buy cuch Oomoditicc 
a* they ihall 6nde there aa IndioOt of 
Lnher (Lahore), here worth Yiij* the ponnde 
iSwxAuand ^e beet Belondrx. . . TUd. 
287. iSercAu is Sarkhej, the Seretue of 
Forbes [Or. Mem., 2nd ed. ii. 204) near 
Ahmadftoid : Sir O. Birdwood with some 
hesiUtion identifies BetonHri with Valabhi. 
20 m. N.W. of Bh&Tnagar. 

[1610.— "ifnt/ or Indine, which is a 
▼iolet-blue dye ." — PyrwnTde LareU, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246.) 

1610. — " In the <Muntry thereabouts is 
made some Indi^."— H. Middleton, in 
Perekas, i. 260. 

[1616.— “IndifO is made thus. In the 
mme June they sow it, which the rains 
bring up about the prime September: this 
they cut and it is called the Newty (H. 
nandhd, ‘a young plant*), formerly men- 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sprouts again in the prime Augviat, which 
they cut and is the best Indigo, call^ Jerry 
(H. jari, ‘growing from the root (jar)."'— 
Footer, Letta$, iv. 241.) 

c. 1670.— Taremier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this indigo must 
be careful to keep a Linnen cluatn before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. . . , Yet . . they that have sifted 

Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but Blew for a good while ^ether. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
siften, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within."— ^.7. ii. 
128-6; [ed. Ball, ii. 11). 

We have no conception what is 
meant by the following singular (ap- 
Mrently sarcastic) entry in the Indian 
roeabuUiry : — 

1788. — “Indergo— a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods." [This is 
H. indarjan, 8kt. indra-yava, “barley of 
Indra," the Wrighlia (iiutorta, from the 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See n'att, Eeifn. Diet. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
"Illdeijb of the stMcies of warm bitters." — 
Hoiked, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.) 

1881.—“ D^couvertes et Inventions.— D4- 
cid4ment le cabinet Gladstone est poursuivi 
par la nmlochance. Voici un savant chimiste 
de Munich r^ui vient de trouver Is moyen se 
preparer artificiellement et k trhs bon niarch4 
le bleu Indigo. Cette d^ouvorte peut 
amener la ruine du gouvememont des Indes 
anglaises, qiii eat d^k menacd de la hanque- 
route. Llndigo, en effet. est le principal 
article de commerce dee Indes (f); dans 
I'Alleinagne, seulemenL on en import# par 
an pour plus de cent einquante millions de 
fmnofc’’— ilaers Commermai Paper, quoted 
in i>um«rr MaU, Feb. 8. 


INQLE]^ a. Hind. InglU and 
J^fu. Wilson gives aa the explana- 
tion of thia; ** Invalid soldiers and 
npahie, to whom allotments of land' 
were aaaigned aa penaiona ; the lands 
so mnted.” But the word ia now 
usea as the equivalent of (aepoy’s) 
pennon simply. Mr. - Carnegie, [who 
u followed by Platts], says the w'ord 
ia ** probably a corruption of English, 
aa pensions were unknown among 
native Oovernnienta, whoso rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignments.” This, however, is quite 
unsatisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliot’s 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
[which the sepoys may have con- 
founded in some way with English) is 
most proliable. 

IMTEBLOPEB, s. One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E.l.C.) which had a 
charter of monopoly. The etymology 
of the word remains obscure. It looten 
like Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. Onderloopen, tlie 
nearest word w'e can find, means *to 
be inundateri’ The hybrid etymology 
given by Bailey, though allowed by 
Skeat, seems hardly possible. Perhaps 
it is an £ngli.4h corruption from ont- 
loopen, *to evade, escape, run away 
from.’ [The N.E.I). without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of Uav. 
Skeat, ill his Connse Diet., 2nd ed., 
agrees, and quotes IjOw Germ, and 
Dutch enterloper, *a runner between.’] 

1627.~“lDterlopen in trade, H Attur 
Acnd. j>a. 54.”— JfinjAn*. (What ia the 
moaning of the reference T) [It refora t4> 
“The AUnmeye$ Aoadetnie” by Thomas 
Powoll or Powel, for which aeo 9 aor. Sotes 
and (Series, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. — “The commiaaiona relating to the 
Interloper, or pnvate trader, being con- 
aiderod, it ia rosolvod that a notice lie 
fixed up warning all the Inhabitanta of tho 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, aaaist, countenance, or hold 
any cf^rreepondonce, with Captain William 
Aliev or any poraun belonging to him or 
hie abip without the licenae of the Honorable 
Com^iany. Whoever ahall offend herein 
ahall anaweareitat their Perill."— 

Bxts., Pt. iii. 29. 

1681. -** The Sbippe Eipictation, Oapt. 
Ally Gomandr, an IntarloM, arrived in 
ye Downee from Porto Eo^o.^’—ffedg^tt, 
Diary, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soc. 1. 15]. 
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[1688.— **Th« Agent haying aotioe of an 
IntarloM lyinn in Tittioorin Bay, im- 
mediacy sent for ye Gouncell to consult 
about it. . . ."—Prtiule. Diary of Ft. St. 
Oto. latser.i. 68.] 

“The Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorise the Company to seize or stop 
the shm of these adventurers, whom th^ 
called Inttriopen.”— Orme's /'Va^menfs, 127. 

1688. — *' If Ood gives roe life to get this 
Phirmaund into roy possession, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more be much troubled 
with interlopers.”— Dieary ^ Jan. 6 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62J. 

,, " Nay 28. About 9 this rooming 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedham. and Mr. Doug- 
lass came to y factory, ana being sent for, 
were asked 'Whether they did now, or 
over intendefl, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
in the Bay of Bengal) ? 

" Mr. Littleton answered that, ' he did not, 
nor ever intended U) trade with any Inter- 
loper.* 

"Mr. Nedham answered, ' that at present 
he did not, and that he came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refuse it.* 

" Mr. Douglass aiiswered, ho did not, nor 
ever intendeil to trade with them ; but he 
said 'what Estate he should gett here he 
would not scruple to send it home upon any 
Intorlopsr.’ 

"And baring given their respective 
answers they were dismist.”— /Aid. Hak. 
Soc. i. 90-91. 

1694.—" Whether y souldiera lately .sent 
up hath created any jealousye in y In- 
twlop'*: or their own Actions or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cautious y^ every 
2 or 3 bales y* are packt they immediately 
send on board.”— MS. Letter from Edvn. 
//era at Hugtey to the Rt. WorshpU CharUe 
Fyre Ren. Agtnt for Affairee of the Rt. 
lionbU. Kaji India Comp^. in Bgngail, Ac*. 
(9th Sept.). ' MS. Record in India Office. 

1719.—" . . . their business in the South 
SeoM was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
Frrnch intmrlmMn, which they did very 
effectually.”— 4^/T0cibe’« Voyage^ 29. 

,, "I wish you would explain your- 
self ; 1 cannot imagine what reason I have ' 
to be afraid of any of the Company's ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no inWloptr.' — 
Rofnnton Cruaoe, Pt. ii. 

1780.— "To Interlope [of inter, L, be- 
tween, and loopm, Dv. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
\uthority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.**— 5at fry’s Bngliek Diet. av. 

1760.— " Enterlooper. Terme de Com- 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi les 
Compegniee dee Pays du NonL oomme 
I’Anglmire. la Holmnde, Hambouig. Is 
Daaemark, JUi. 11 slniOe nn vaiaseau d’un 
partienlier qni prat^ue et frdquente les 


C6tes, et les Havres on Porta de Mer 
Aoignda, pour y fairs un commerce dan- 
destin, au prejudice dec Compsgnios qni 
sont sntoria^ elles aenles k le fairs dans 
ces mtmes lieux. . . . Ce mot se proncmce 
oomme s’il 4toit 4crit Eintrelopre. II eat 
empruntd de I’Anglois, de enter qui signifle 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Xocprr, 
Courreur.” — Savory de* Bmelons, Diet. Univ. 
de Commerce, Nouv. ed., Copenhague, s.v. 

c. 1812.— "The fault lies in the cianse 
which gives the (Company power to send 
home interlopen . . . and is just as 
reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon.” — Letter of Dr. Corey, 
in iriVfiam Carey, by James Culross, D.D., 
1881, p. 165. 

IPECA0nANHA(WILDX8. The 

garden name of a p\hnt {Aselemat eurat- 
saviea, L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has nothing to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
powerful emetic, whence the name, 
^e true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

IBON-WOOD. This name is ap- 
plied to several trees in different 
^rts ; e.g. to Meeua ferrea, L. (N.O. 
Ulusiaeea^, Hind, nagkeaar ; and in the 
Burme.se provinces to Xylia dolahri- 
formii, Benth. 

I-BAT. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers Assays or 
Itaygy from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulome.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to cjill out after foreigners Akee! 
Akeel a tradition from the Portu- 
guese Aqui! ‘Here!’ In Java the 
French are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, i.e. the dites-donc people. 
(See Fortune* Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries, 1853, p. 52 ; and Notes and 
I Queries in China and Japan, ii. 176.) 

[1863.— " The Sepoys were . . . invariably 
called ‘Adiaa.’ Ackt or good is the con- 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
spoken to. . . .’'—Fisher, Three 1 ears in 
China, 146.] 

I8KAT, 8. Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada (Roebuck). 

[ISLAM, 8. Infn. of Ar. salm, ‘to 
be or become safe ’ ; the word gener- 
ally used by Mahommedans for their 
religion. 

[1616.— " Dated in Aehen 1026 aeeordi^ 
to the raU of Slam.”— /VeAr, Letter*, iv. 126. 
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e ri«17.-**r4MMad«l th« dAbti . 4 . OM 
f «h« d«bCon]for tli« iral^of 110 rfiidt] 
tanMd Ham.**— jr. romy, from 
JMMtns Oet Z, 1.0. R«oonb: O.C. No. Ml.] 

IBTOOP, a Oakum. A marine 
tarn from Port tdopa (RoAuek). 


IBrUBBUL, a Tliia usual Hind, 
word for * stable* maj natural W be 
imamed to be a corruption of the 
SDffiish word. But it is really Ar. 
%gUM^ though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin itobulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

ITZEBOOf A- A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. lUi^ 
*one drachm.’ TThe N.E.D. gives 
itsi^ iteAs, *one,’ * division, part, 
quarter*]. Pr^nt value about la 
Harsden says : “ Itiobo, a small ^Id 
piece of oblong form, ^ing 0*6 inch 
loi^, and 0*3 broad. Two s^imens 
weighed 8 dwt. 3 srs. only ” (VurnwriL 
OrCaU.^ 814-5). Ste CocMi Diary^ i. 
176, ii. 77. [llie coin does not appear 
in the last currency list ; see Chtiinher- 
laiin^ Thingt Japanae^ 3rd ed. M.] 

^p616. — ««Ieklbes.” (8m under SO- 

[1850.—” We found the greateet difficulty 
io obtaining epeoiniens of the currency of 
the country, and I came away at last the 
p oa n sio r of a eolitaiy ItsiliU. These are 
either of gold or eUrer: the gold Itsilm 
is a small oblong pi*^ money, intrinsi* 
eally worth about seven and sixpenoe. The 
btnnsic value of the gold half dwlm, which 
is not too large to oonvert into a shirt-stud, 
is about one and tenpenoe.”— L. (Hipkant, 

Nhrr. ^^ifimoa. ii. 2fi0 


XZAM MALUOO, n.p. We often 
dad this form in Correa, instead of 
yiMialnco (q.v.). 


and its fruit The name, am Draij. 
is **a corruption of the Bkt wora 
rdkodUhL which means the fruit of 
the tree*^(f7ss>WP(aiifs,p.56). There 
is^ however, no such Skt word ; 
the Skt names are KatUakoi Pkala, 
PanascL and PhaloM. [But the Mai- 
ayhl. thakka is from the Skt chahra, 
* round.*] Rheede rightly gives Ttjaka 
(ekdkka\ as the Malay&lam name, and 
from tnis no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to us. 
”They call it,** savs Garcia Orta, **in 
Malavar yocos, in (janareae and Guzerati 
panoi" ff. 111). ”The Tamil form is 
tdkkeL tiie meaning of which, as may 
be adauced from various uses to whicn 
the word is put in Tamil, is * the fruit 
abounding in rind and refuse.* ’* 
(Letter fr^ Bp. Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of i^ch Pliny writes : 
”Iiajor alia porno et suavitate prae- 
cellentior ; quo aapientiores Indorum 
vivunt (Folium avium imitatur 
longitudine trium cubitorum, latitu- 
dine duum). Fruetum e corliee mittit 
adnwrabiltm tueci dulcedine; ut uno 
qualemoe^ mUet. Arliori noiiien poiiae, 
porno orienae; plurima eat in Syaiucia, 
ezpeditionum Alezandri termino. Est 
et alia similis huic ; dulcior pomo ; sed 
interaneorum valetudini iiifesta ” {Hitt. 
Nat. zii. 12). Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Holland ; 
** Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, b^ner, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily^ live. The leaf resembleth 
birdi^ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
frmt it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice : insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree’s name 


J 


JAOK, a Short for Jack-8epo7 ; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rraer than 
otherwise. 

1363.-”. . . he ihesJd be lesdiDg the 
Jaiha**-aabl<U, H. 66. 

JAOIL a The tree called 
Iwtankts Arioe n put mtegrjfMa^ L. fiL, 


is PalOf and the fruit is called Arima, 
Great plenty of them is in the country 
of the Byaraci, the utmost limit of 
Almnder the Great his expeditions 
and vqysgea And yet there is another 
tree muim like to this, and beare^ a 
fruit more delectable that this Ansn^ 
albeit the guts in a man’s beUv it 
wruigeth and breeds the bloudie flix” 


Strange to say, the fruit thus de- 
eiibadnas bean generally i to t i fi ed 
riih the plantain : ao geninally that 
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(we pleeume) the Liimaean name of 
the plantain M%m mpUntumy was 
founded upon the inteipretation of 
this pasBB^ (It was, t find^ 
excellent Kumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
aritna with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatiimly (i. 262X and then 
more positive^ (ii. 678X adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks ariena in the 
SkL vdrana. The shrewder Gilde- 
meister does the like, for he, tant 
pkroMy uses arieiuu as Latin for 
* plantains.* Ritter, too, accepts it, 
and is not staggered even by tne uno 
qyaXtrnot $aliet. Humboldt, quoth he, 
often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
bananas of the big kind (Plataruharton). 
Still less sufficed the Indian Brahmins 
(mipi€fUet)y when one fruit was enough 
ror four of them (v. 876, 877). Bless 
the venerable Prince of Geomphers ! | 
Would one Kartoffel, even “ oT the big | 
kind,” make a dinner for foiir German 
Professors? Just as little would one 
plantaui suffice four Indian Sages. 

The words which we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to snow that the jack is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing e coriice (t.<. 
piercing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruity 
the sweetne^ the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as re- 
gards its being the fruit of the sages, 
we may ol«erve that the jade fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his nutnner, has jumbled things, is 
also manifest TTie first two ctauses 
of his description (Major aUa^ Ac. ; 
Folium aUuy 2^) are found in Theo- 
phrastus, but apply to tv» different treee. 
Hence we get rid of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantains, and originated 
Muta tapierUum. And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
rollM three plants into one. Here are 
the passages of Theophrastus 

'* (1) And there is another tree which ii 
both itself a tree of great eize, and produoei 
a fmit that is wonderfully big and aweet 
This is used for food by the Indian Sagea, 
who wear no elothea. (2) And there ia yet 
another which haa the leaf of a very long 
ahape, and rasenbling the wii^ of birds, 
ana this they set npon helmets ; the length 


is about two cubits. ... (3) There ia 
another tree the fruit of which ia long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
taste. But this gives riae to colic and 
dysentery (***AXXo rf iertr oS 6 Kopwot 
IMMfkt val o0ir dXXd ^riroXtoT, ir$ib 
fuwot St yXveSt. OSrof ty KoiXlg, Srfyi»i> 
woccc sal SvatwripuLP . . .*') wherefore 
Alexander publish^ a general order against 
eating it.”— (/fial. Plaid, iv. 4-5). 

It is plain that Pliny and Theo- 
hrastus were using the same authority, 
lit neither copying the whole of what 
lie found in it 

The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. 
•Hie first was, when we combine the 
additional characters quoted by Pliny 
but omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the jack; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (n.v.). The terms long and 
crooked would, perhaps, answer better 
to the plantain, but haidly the un- 
wholesome effect. As r^rds the wta 
ouatentos satiety conqmre Friar Jordanus 
below, on the jack : Sufficiet circiter 
pro quinque personia” Indeed the 
whole of the Friar’s account is worth 
comparing with Pliny’s. Pliny says 
that it took four men to eat n jacky 
Jordanus says five. But an English- 
man who had a plantation in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jade on his ground 
which took three men — not to eat— 
hut to carry ! 

As regaros the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the 
purpose, l)ccaiise we do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied. If 
pala really applied to the jadc^ possibly 
it may be the SkL vhalasOy or paruua. 
Or it may he merely p^haloy ‘ a fruit,’ 
and the passage would then lie a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘ What on earth is that T ' as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
jack-tree with its fruit, woula at the 
present day almost certainly receive 
for answer : ‘ Pluil hai kJeudaxoand ! ’ — 
‘ It is a fruit, my lord ! ’ Ariena looks 
like hiranyoy ‘ golden,’ which might 
1)6 an epithet of the jacky but we 
find no such specific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
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odk that we find ia that by Hwen 
raang, who met with it in Bengal : 

e. A.D. 950. — ''Although the fruit of the 


ei^tel eating when roasted." — /eAa «!«' 
IfarignoUif in CaiAay, kc,, 80S. 

0 . 1440. — “ There la a tree oommonly 
found, the trunk of which bean a fruit 
reeemDling a pine-cone, but so big that a 


fWMa^ .*• neemhing a pine-cone, but eo big that a 

ouutitaea, it u held in high Th^ can bardly lift it; the rind le green 

fruite are m big^w a pumpkin ; when npe ^nd hard, but still yields to the pressure of 


fruits are as big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of a imdish yellow. Split in two 
they dimlosc inside a quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs ; and when these are 
broken there exudes a juico of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flarour. Sometimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees ; but sometimes it grows from the 
roots, like the fo-ting {Radix Chinan)^ which 
is found under the gronnd."— jM/tn, Hi. 75. 

0 . 1328. — "There are some trees that bear 
a Tery big fruit called ch^ni ; and the fruit 
is of such sise that one is enough for about 
fire persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
Bloqui [a corruraon of Maiaydt. rarikiaf 
* superior fruit ’ j, quite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species. These fruits 
never grow upon the twigs, for theee are not 
able to bear tneir weight^ but only from the 
main branches, and even from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots."— 
Friar Jordaatu^ 13-14. 

A uniqiie MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odoiic, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage : — 

c. 1330. — " And there be also trees which 
produce fruits so bis that two will be a load 
for a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a frigrant odour and very 
savou^ ; the fruit is called cAoOam." The 
name is probably corrupt fperhaps eKaeam f)- 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the description 
in Baber’s MemoirM (see Mow), a descrip- 
tion matchless in its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Pavet de Courteille, which quite omits the 
"haggises." 

c. 1336.-" The BhaU and Barki, This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like thoee 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree.. The fruits 
home nearest to the ground an the barkl; 
they an sweeter and better-flavoured than 
the Bhaki . . ." etc. (much to the same 
effect as befon).— /5a Batata, Hi. 127 ; see 
also iv. 228. 

o. 1850.— "Then is again another wonder- 
ful tree called Choko-Baruka, as big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the mnches, and ia something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a gnat 
lamb, or a child of three years old. U has 
a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet ; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with the sweetness of honey, and or the boH 
’taUan melon ; and this auo contains some 
500 chestnuts of like flavour, which an 


man can hardly lift it; the nnd is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressun of 
the finger. Inside then an some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and containM in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
eheiitnuta, and which an roasted like chest- 
nuts. And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless you make a cut in thorn they 
will explode and jump out. The outer rind 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
the fruit is alw found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, whenfore 
they an sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. Theee (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tne itself resembles a 
large fig-tree, and the leaves on cut into 
fingers like the hand. The wood resembles 
box. and so it is esteemed for many uses. 
Hie name of the tree is Cachi" (t.r. (\icAi 
or Tneehi).— Ficolo de' Conti. 

The description of the leaves . . . 
da vittdum paltui intercinM" — is the only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded the Jack with 
ita congener the bread-fruit {Arioearput 
ineim or inciti folia). We have translated 
from Poffgio’s lAtin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1530.— "Another is the kadhil. This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like a sheep's stomach stuffed and 
made into a baggu. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are atones like a filbert. 
. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and on 


account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from the brandea and 
trunk, but from its root. You would say 
that the tree was all hung round with 
haggises ! ’’ — Leud^ and Krekine'e Baber, 
32o. Here kadhil represents the Hind, 
name kalhal. The practice of oiling the 
lips on account of the "adhesive quality’’ 
(or as modem mortals would call it, * atieki- 
neas ’) of the jack, ia still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on premaUire 

£ recautions : Odek’h men Kalhal, Komlh men 
it "You have oiled your line while the 
jack still hangs on the troe!^' We msy 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Oapgetic districts rendered 
by the natives as Bafhal vakJtdt Kafhal 
pakkdt i.e. "Jack's ri|^," the bird appear- 
ing at that season. 

[1547.—*" I oonsider it right to make over 
to them In perpetuity . . . one palm grove 
and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and iadk treee (mangueiras e JagiMirM) 
ritoate In the village of Calangnte. . . 
—Arddv, Part. Orient., faao. 5, No. 88.] 


0 . 1500.-" In Sircar Hajypoor there are 
ptonty of the fmita oalledjrafhui and 
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■om* of the first are so large as 
to be too heavy for. one man to carry.** — 
OtadwxiCs AyeeUt ii. 25.. In Blochmann^a ed. 
of the Persian text he roads barhat^ [and so 
in Jarrett’a trana. (ii. 152),] which is a Hind, 
name for the Artoearpiu Lakoocha of Roxb. 

1563. — '‘7f. What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

*' O. You just now ate the ekestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall oat 
the envelopes of these . . . 

'* R. They taste like a melon ; but not 
so good os the better melons. 

“0. True. And owing to their viscwis 
nature they are ill to digest ; or say rather 
they are not digested at ail, and often issue 
from the body H^^te unchanged. I don’t 
much use them. They are called in Malavar 
jacaa ; in C’anann and Guzerati jkiuAf. . . . 
The tree i.s a great and tall (uie ; and the 
bruits grow from the WL*od of the stem, right 
up to it, and not on the branches like other 
frtiits .” — (Jarciiif f. 111. 

[1598. — "A certain fruit that in Malabar 
i.s called iaca, in Canara and Gusurate 
Pttnar and PamiMt by the Arabians Pattax, 
by the F’ersians Ftinux." — LiuichoU’n, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 20. 

[c. 1610. --“The Jaaiiee is a tree of the 
height of a chestnut.^— /'vrard LantI, 

Hak. S<jc. ii. 366. 

[1623. — “W.c had ZUcche, a fruit very 
rare at thi.s time."— A dW/a Vafft, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 264.] 

1673. — “ Without the town (Madras) grows 
their Rico . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
over it, like ah Hodg-hog’s, guards its 
weighty Frnit." — Fryer, 40. 

1810. “The jack'WCKsl ... at first 
yellow, bectuiies on exjiosure to the air of 
the colour of ni.'ihogany, and is of as fine 
ii grain .’’ — Maria Orahavi, 101. 

1878.--“ The uion.stroua lack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole nmgazinc of 
and smells.” — Ph. Rvlnuson, In My 
Indian (iarden, 49 .’iO. 

It will be ub.sorved that the older 
authorities iiieiition two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of iiluiki and 
hurkl^ or nHKlificalions of these, ditl'erent 
kind.s iicrording to Jordanus, only from 
dillere.iit jiarUs of the tree according to 
Ihii Batnta. P. Vincenzo Maria (1672) 
al.'io dislinguishcH two kinds, erne of 
which he calls Giacha the other 

Giacba fkipi or tfirasole. .And Khee«le, 
tlu* grcAt authority tm MalaVtur jilaiits, 
says (iii. .9) : 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varieties, distingni.shcd by the 
(|uality of their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind distin 
giiished by plump and succulent pulp of 
delicious honey flavour, being the mmihi; 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 
Tfjakapa." 

More modern writers seem to have 
less ])erception in siicli matters than 
tlie old travellers, who entered iuofs 
fully and ayiiifiathetically into native 
tastes. Drury .siiy.M, however, “There 
are .several varietie.s, hut what ia called 
the Honey-jack is liy far the sweete.st 
and be.st.” 

“ He that desire^h to .see more hereof 
let him reade Lndovicus Roman us, in 
hi.s fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigacioims, and Ohristopherus a 
Costii in his cap. of laca, and (Jracia al> 
Horto, in the Second atul fourth 

Chapter,” saith the leanx'd Paludanus 
. . . And if there, be anybody so iiii- 
rea.sonal'le, .so say we too- - by all means 
let liiiii do .so ! [A jijirt ot tins article 
is derived from the notes to Jordaiius 
by one of the preiient writ. ms. We may 
also add, in aid of suc h further investi- 
gation, that Paludanus is the I.,atinised 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “Lnd(»vinjs Koinauus” 
is our old friend Vartlnun.i. and “(Jracia 
al) Horto” is Garcia De Oi ta.] 

JACKAL, s. Tlip ( Vo/i.y nurcuSf L., 
seldom seen in the d.^vtiui**, unless it l)e 
fighting with the vuttures for ciirrion, 
but ill shrieking inviltitmies, or rather 
wliat .seem multitudes frcuri the noise 
they make, entering tho (ireeincts of 
village.M, U»wns, of (.’akutta itself, after 
dark, and sum ling tin- newcomer with 
their hideous yell.s. Our word is not 
ap|*.ireiif ly Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the Turki.'ib clmldL But the 
Pers. sfuujhdl is clo.se, and Skt. .^ydla, 
‘the howler,’ is priibai>ly the first form. 
The common Himl. word i.s yidar, [‘the 
greedy one,' Skt. Tin; jackal 

takes the })lace of the fox a.s llie object 
of hunting ‘meet.s’ in India; the in- 
digenous fox being too small for .<]>ort. 

1,5.54. — “Non |)n.»cnl imle amlio m.agnum 
oktniorcm el volut hnminum irridentium in- 
sultaiitiuinquo vi.cc.-». Intcrixfgo i^{nki .sit ; 
. . . nnrrant inihi ululatum esso bc.sti.'iruin, 
U'l.'x.s Turcfto Ciacales vocant. . . . ' -Huabi'j. 
kfdi*. i. p. 78. 

“'l-ho inlua bitan Us do nightly bouse 
their and .sheepe for foare of laccals 

(in niy opinion no other than Foxes), whero«.»f 
an infinite number do lurko in the obscure 
vaulUs.” — Sandys, Relation, he., 205. 

1616.' . . . those jackallB seem to be 

wild Doggs, who in groat companies run 
up and down in the silent night, much 
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diaqniflliiiff th« dmm tharsof, by Umit mort 
bidMW Doyae/'-rmy, ad. 16^ p. S71. 

IdSS.— ** La eat m aap^ da ohian 

aauvaga, laqual damaura tout la jour an 
tMTa, at aort la noit criant troia <m qnatra 
fob b oartainaa haurea.”— Z)e fa BwUa^le- 
ad. 1657, p. 254. 

1(172:— ''Tbara ia yat anotbar kind of 
beaat which thay call jMkhali; thay ara 
horribly graady of (nan*a flaah, ao tha in- 
habitanta baaat tha of thair daad 

with haavy stones. *' — BaldaeHM ((3arm. ad.), 
422. 

1873.— ** An Helliah oonoart of Joekalf (a 
kind of Foz).”-/Vyer, 68. 

1681.—" For hara are many Jadodla, 
which catch thair Uanaa, aoma Tigrtt that 
daetroy their Cattle ; but tha graataat of all 
ia the King ; whoaa andaarour ia to kero 
them mr and in want.'*— JlTiica:, Geyba, 87. 
On p. w he writaa Jaatfi. 

1711.— " Jaekealli are remarkable for 
Howlinff in tha Nbht ; one alone making 
aa mucn noiaa as tErea or four Cur Doga, 
and in different Notaa, aa if there ware 
half a Doxan of them got together. "— 
Zodfcyer, 382. 

1810. — Oolabrooka (Anays, ii. 100, [L^, 
155]) apalla ihakal. But Jackal waa already 
Endian. 

c. 1816.- 

" Tha Jaokal'a troop, in nthar'd cry, 

fiayM from afar, oompiainin^ly." 

Sitgt qf Oonntk, ixziii. 

1880.— "Tha mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord llinto) may 
remind soiua Anglo-Indians still liring, of 
the. days when tha Calcutta bounds usm to 
throw off at gun-fire.*'— Rev. Fab. 14. 

JAGK-BNIPE of English Bportanien 
is GaUinago gaUinula, Linn., smaller | 
than the common snipe, 0. teolopaeinut^ \ 
Bonap. 

JA0KAB8 OOPAL. This is a 
trade name, and is a capital specimen 
of Hobson- Jobvon. It is, acooraing to 
Sir R Burton, \Zant%b^ i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of chakdoi. There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanzibar 
market 1. Sandarusi in% or *Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (Traehylohium Mosaam- 
bUmm). 2. ChakOxi or ehakaai, dug 
from the soil, but seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sofidortm, or true Copal 
(the Anmd of the English marketX 
which is also fossil, but of ancient 
prodnctioBL and bears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 8 (see Sir /. JTiHb in 
J. Linn, Sot, (Botany) for 1871> Of 
the meaning of dlclm we haye no 
enthentie informetion. Bat consider- 


ing that a pitch made of copal and oil 
b used in iCutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that tne word is a corr. of yaaffSs and 
aB*sbip-copaL* 

JAOQTJETB, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawir Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q-v-). 
Also applied by the Portuguese to the 
Onlf of Cutcli. (See quotation from 
Camoens under DIUL-BDID.) The last 
important map which gives this name, 
ao tar as we are aware, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka appears under the name 
of Jnggnt 

1525. — (Mulequyas) "holds the rarenao of 
Crystna, which u in a town called Zagnete 
where there b a place of Pilgrimage of 
gentooe which b called Otytaa. . . .'*— 
Lembranfa das Ooumu da India, 85. 

1563.—" From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquste 88 lei|guea ; and'from the 
same Jaquste, which b the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenbm, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guaarat, 58 leagues.*' — Bams, 
I. iz. 1. 

1555.-’* Whilst the tide was at ite greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, tnrtlee, 
and sea-weeds.”- Ml Alt, p. 77. 

[1663.— " Passed the point of Jaoquctta, 
where b that famous temple of the RMbutoo 
(see ]lAJPOOT).’*-Barrof, IV. iv. 4.] 

1726. — In yalentyn*s map we find Jaquote 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Klthbwlr) and Xnceada da Jaqucte for the 
Oulf of Ciitch. 

1727. — "The nezt sea-pori town to Baet, 
b Jint. It stands on a Point of low Land. 
calM Gape Jlgut. The City mukes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 nigh 
Steeples.**- A. HaadUon, I. m ; [ed. 174^ 

1813.— "JigEt Point ... on it b a 
pagoda; the place where ii stands was 
formerly called JIgui ifbre, but now by the 
Hindoos Doreoar (i.e. Dwurku, q.v.). At a 
distance the pefrada has veiy much the 
appearance of a snip under sail. . . . Great 
numbers of pilgrims from the interior vb't 
JIgll pegoda. . . .’*— ifi/fivni, i. 150. 

1841.— "Jlgut PcMf called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast **— ito f staryh, Dinetory, 5th 
•d., i. 480. 

JADB» 1 . Tlie Will-known minml, 
80 muck priiad in Chinu, und fo 
wonderfully wrou^t in thut und 
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other lUi^ic coimtries ; the ye^m of 
the Persiaiifl ; nephrils of mineralo- 
giete. 

The deriyation of the word haa been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tdUh. the 
youia stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
Tlie atone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a bezoar (q.v.). 

jor Raverty, in his translation of 
the faJMdt-i-lfdfiri, in a passage re- 
ferring to the regions of T ukharistun 
and B&mian, has tne following : *^That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of the world, for iu 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejadah [jade], and other 
[preciovis] things’’ (p. 421). On be- 
jddah his note runs ; “ The name of 

a gem, by* some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” Tliis interpretation scents 
however chieHy, if not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejdda^ as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a re<l mineral, 
which Jade rarely is. And Prof. Max 
Muller, in an interesting letter to the 
Tivies^ dated Jan. 10, 1880, .states that 
the name jade was not known in 
Europe till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade bnnight 
from America was called by the 
Spaniard.s piedm tie ijada, because it 
Avas .suppo.soil to cure j)<iin in the 
groin (Sp. ijtuiu) ; for like reas<^ns to 
which it Wi4S called nrphriticuSy 

whence nephrite (see bailey, below). 
Skeat, s.v. .says: “It i.s of unknown 
origin ; but probably OrienUil, Prof. 
Cow'ell finds yetld a material out of 
which ornaments am made, in the 
JHvydmddna ; but it does not .seem 
to Ije Sanskrit.” Prof. Miiller’s ety- 
mology seems incontrovertible ; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of curious etymological co- 
incidences of this kind. [Prof. Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.D. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Condm Did. The 
latter adds that IjadA is connected with 
the Latin ilia,] 


[1685.— “A kinds of gneoB atoom, which 
the Spaniardi call Piaduraa IdJadas, and wa 
VM for apleona atones."— RafnaA, Ducov. 
Ouianot 24 (quoted in jY,E.D.).] 

1730.— "Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteems f(v its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Tkrlt and 
Po/et, who adorn their fine Sabree with it ; 
aud said to be a preservative against the 
nephritick Colick. "—JBai/cy'i /Bnff. Did. b.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from Pers. jddii, 
Skt. ydtuy conjuring, magic, hocus- 
pocus. 

[1826.— Pray, air,’ ."aid the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what language ? ' * May be 

it is Jadoo,' I replied, in a ademn and deep 
voice.”— i^ajidumny /lari, od. 1873, i. 127. J 

JADOOOUB, H. Properly Hind. 
jddUghar, ‘conjuring- house’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons’ Loage, when 
there is one, at an Engli.sh station. 
On the Bombay side it is also called 
Shaitan khdna (see Burton’s Sind Ke- 
vidled), a name con.sonant to the ideas 
of an Italian priest who intimated to 
one of the pre.sent wTiters that he had 
heard the raising of the devil was 
practised at Masonic meetings, and 
asked his friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In S. India the Ijodge is called 
1 Talai-v^tta-Kovily ‘Cut- head Temple,* 
becaii.'H; iiart of the rite of initiation is 
.suppo.sea to consist in the candidate’s 
head being cut off and put on again. 


JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM, n.p. 
The very ancient Tamil .settlement, 
and capital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula udiich forms the 
northernmost i>art cf Ceylon. The 
real name is, ai’cording to Emerson 
Tennent, Yaliuinnan^ and it on the 
u hole nrobable that this name is iflenti- 
cal witn thr (iahha (Prom.) of doU-iny. 
[The Mndnis Gloss, give.s the Tamil 
name as Yddipininam, from yazh-iKinan^ 
‘a lute player’; “called after a Mind 
min.strel of that name from the Clu*la 
country, who by permission of the 
Siiighale.se king obtained jxxsse.ssion of 
Jaffna, then uninhabited, and intro- 
duced tliere a colony of the Tamul 
people.”] 

1553. — “. . . the Kingdom Triquinamal4, 
which at the upper end of its coast adjoins 
another called JafonapaUm, which stands 
at the northern part of the island.” — Barros^ 
111. ii. cap. i. 

c. 1566.— In Cesars de* Federici it is written 
OUnilhi^taB . — Rammiot iii. 390r. 
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[JAFFBT, 8. A screen or lattice- 
work, made ^nerally of bamboo, used 
for various purposes, such as a fence, a 
suoport for climbing planta, Ac. The 
orainary Pers. jajari is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja^far ; but 
Mr. Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it may 1^- a corr. 
of Ar. Mfirat, Mfir, * a braided lock.* 

[1832.—“ Of vines, the branches must 
also be equally spread over the JaAry, so 
that light and heat may have access to 
the whole."— rixHW. Agri. Hart. Sue. Ind. 
ii.202.] 

JAQGEBY, s. Cojirae brown for 
almost black) su^r, made from tne 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree (Phoenix njlvestriSf Roxb.), Hind. 
khajiir^ is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroinaii- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the ijaliuyra, the caiyi‘ta, and the coco- 
]ialm all give il ; tlie first :is the staple 
of Tinnevfdly and n'»ithern Ceylon ; 
the sec^ond chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it is known t^i Europeans as the 
Jaggery Palm {kited of nativv„s) ; the 
third is much drawn for tcddy Ol '*-) 
in the crwist districts of \Ve.st>«*rn India, 
and this is occasionally boiled fur sugar. 
Jaggery is nsually made in the form of 
•small round c^ikti-s. Great quantitn*.s 
are produced in Tinuevelly, where the 
<;ake.s used t4> fvusasa kind of currency 
(as rakes of s<ilt u.'^ed to pa.ss in iKirts 
of Africa, and in Western (.’hina), and 
do even yet to some, small extejit. In 
Bombay all nmgh unrefined sugar-stntf 
i.s known by thi.s name ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
pre|)ared sugar is classified in the tariff 
of th»; Itiilways there. The word 
is only another form of sugar 
(q.v.), Iwing fike it a corr. of the Skr. 
iarkard, Kfmkani s/ikkard^ [Malayal. 
(fuikkard^ whence it |NU»ed into Port. 
jagara, jagra]. 

1516.— “Sugar of rialrns, which thoy call 
XMgKn." -liarboaa, 59. 

1553.— Export* from the Maldives “also 
of flsh-oil, coco-nuts, and J4wn. which is 
made from these after the manner of .sugar." 
■‘-Barrot, Doc. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561. — “ Jagrs, which is of palm- 
trees."— Coma, Ltndatf i. 2, 

1668.— “And after they hare drawn this 
pot of pitro, if the tree gives much thoy 
draw another, of which they make sunr, 
prtpuwd either by son or fire, and this tbsy 
call JagfE.**-47ainna, f. 


c. 1667.— “There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shippee (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Oiagra."— Caesar Frrda'ike. 
in ii. ^4. 

1598. — “Of the aforesaid sura they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra ; 
they aeeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browiie colour." 
—LintchoUnt 102; [ll.ak. Soc. ii. 49]. 

1616. — “Some small quantity of wine, but 
not common, is made among them ; they 
call it liiial (see ABBACK), distille<i from 
Sugar, and a spicy rinde of a tree called 
Jagra.”— TV/ry, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727.— “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth JAsmrT, a kind of sugar, and 
()opera (!4ee COPBAH), or the kurnols ^)f the 
Nut dried."— .4. Hamilton^ i. 306 ; [cd. 1744, 
i. 308J. 

c. 1750-60. — “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar c.illed Jagret, and vinegar are aho 
extracted from it ” (coc*o-|)alm). — Grt>se, i. 47. 

1807. -“The Trirtor fenueuted juice, and 
the Jagory or inspissated juice of the F'ab 
mira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemed than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Hongalese." 
— K Itiu fuituin, Mtfsurfy A.-., i. u. 

1860.—“ In this state it is sold as Jaggery 
in the bazaars, at als^tit ^hrou farthings {atr 
pound.”— fVyfo»», iii. 524. 

JAOHEER, JAGHIBE, s. Pt r-s. 
jdgir, lit. ‘ plac»*-hohliiig.’ A heivdiUi y 
a.Hsignment. of land ami of iUs rent a.s 
innuity. 

[c. l.'iOO. — “ Fiir>/Uin-i-:u/ei/.f are issued for 
j . . . apiKuntmonts to jagirs. with«)iit 
I military .service." — .4 in, i. 261. 

[1617.— “ Meequitto-srliiierMsmanjaggers 
I to the King." .SVr 7. Mak. .Soc. ii. 449.) 
j c. . . Not Ut si'oak of what 

they ii:u{cr out of the Pay of fivory Horse- 
man, and of the ntindier of the llfirses ; 
which certainly ainoiiuts to very C4>nNideral*lc 
Pensions, es{>ccially if they can obtain gtsxl 
Jah ghiri, that is, g >od Ivmds for their 
Pensions. " — /fcniier, E.T. 66 ; [e*l. f/oiis/rtWr, 
213]. 

1673. ---“It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villagcjs; over 
which the Governor sonieliiiicH presi<ic.s, 
soinotimcH not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another. 120. 

„ “ Jagsah, an Annuity."— J hid. J}uUjc, 

vi. 

1768. — “ f say, Madam, 1 know nothing of 
books ; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriago fishery, a stamp act, or a Jagbirs, 

I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them."— Mr. Lofty, in TKe 
Good-Natured Ma%t Act ii. 
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1778JU« Should it be more Ag:reoeble to 
the nirtiet, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
a Jagghtn. 

John.—k Jagghire? 

'^Thomcu . — The term ii Indian, and 
means an annual Income.” — Th/t 

Nabob, i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in these passages .is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Mire) : 
and this is also the pronunciation given in 
some dictionaries. 

1778. . . Jaghirea, which were always 

rents arising from lands."— (>rwi«, ed. 1803, 
ii. VZ. 

1809. — “ He was nominally in iioasession of 
a larger jaghire.” — Ld. Vu/mtia, i. 401. 

A territi>ry adjoining Fort St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, ur Ute 
ConifMiH^t's Jaghire, and is often so men- 
tioned in histories of the 18th century. This 
territi»ry, granted to the Company hy the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1703, nearly 
answers Ut the former (^jllectonato <»f (^hen- 
galput and present ('idlectorato of Madras. 

I In the following the reference is to 
the JirgaK or tril»al oouiuil i)f the 
Pa than tribes on the N.W. frontier. 

“No doubt upon the wcasion of 
liord <^ur/on’s intrcidnctitm to the W.^ziris 
and the Mohmmjds, he will inform their 
Jagira that he has long since written a 
ImmiU about thoin," - CotitemjHtrnrg Her, 
Aug. p. '282.] 

JAaHEERDAR, a. P.-ir, j.lgir- 
thir, ihf IiiiliIiT Ilf a jagheer. 

11813.—“. . . in the Mahrattaempiro the 
principal Jaghiredars, «r nobles, appt3ar in 
the field. . . —Ao /■/*«, Or. Mem. 2nd od. 
i. 328.] 

182t5.— “The Resident, many otHcers, 
men of nuik . . . jagheerdars. Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, .assembled round 
niy father." Hari, .381*; jod. 

187.3, ii. 2,59]. 

1883. — “The Sikhs administonvl the 
country by moans of Jagheerdars, and 
paid thom’by their Jagheers : the Knglish 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, .at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand tnatorial reform.s." — 
BnSHUrt-tK Smith, L. of I A. Lawrence, i. 378. 

JAIL KHANA, .s. A hybrid wal’d 
for ‘a gaol,’ (’oniinonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, s. and adj. The nnii Bi-ah- 
inanical sect .so chilled ; believed to 
represent the »!.irlie.sL heretics «»f Bud- 
dhism, at pre.sent chiefly to he found in 
the Bombay Pre.sideiicy. There arc a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
l»een numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various mrts of Central and Norther’i 
India and Behar. The Jains are genei 
ally merchants, and some have l>een 
men of enormous wealth (sec Cole- 
hrook^s Essays, i. 378 seqq. ; [La.s.stn, in 
Ind. Antiq. ii. 193 seqq., 258 seqq.]). The 
name is Skt. jaina, meaning a lollower 
of jina. The bitter word is a title 
applied to certain saints worshipped 
bv the sect in the place of gods ; it is 
also a name of the Biulcthas. An 
older nanu* for ihc follower.', of the 
sect appears l.o b.ive been N irtjraniha , 
‘without, bond,’ jirojierly the title of 
Jain only (otberwi.'se Yatis), 

[and in jwiiiicnlar of the Di'inmbfini 
or ‘ .sky-cliKi.’ inked bi ancli]. (liiirnell, 
N. Tu Han J*ularo(iraphy, p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1.590.— “Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful .-'V-iUmii was .Tina, utso c.alle<l 
Arhat, or rhant." — -1 7a, od. Jarrett, iii. 188.] 

JALEEBOTE, s. Jdimt. A 

marine corrnption of joUy-houf (Hoe- 
buck). (See OALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s. Jdm. 

a. A title liorne by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, in Kfithiawar, and on the 
lower Indibs. The derivation i.s wry 
obs(.-nre (see Elliot, i. 495). 3’lie title 
is probably Biluch originally. Tliere. 
are several Jams in Lower Sind aivl 
its borders, and notably the Juin nf 
Las Beln State, a well-known depend- 
ency of Kel.if, bordering tlie se.a. [Mr. 
Ijongworth Danie.s write.s ; 1 tlo not 

thinlc the word is of Balochi origin, 
althongh it is certiiinly inad«^ use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindlii as the natives dtb refer- 
ring to the tribes of the Indus vallev 
without regard t(» the iiKklern bound- 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
of lUjput or Jat origin, now, of coursi*, 
all Mnsuliuans. Tlie Jain of Uxs Bela 
l)eloiigs to a tribe of thi.s nature known 
as the Jainhat. In the Den Ghrizi 
Khan District it is u.sed by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Biiloches. The princijial tribe 
there u.sing it is the Udhan.i. It 
is also an honorific title amciig the 
Mochis of Dera Qhazi Khau town.”] 
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[e. 1690.—** On the Guieimt aida towevda 
the aouth ia a Zaminddr of note whom they 
call Jim. . . ed. Jarrelt, ii. 250. 

[184S.-See under DAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. sdm^ pi. 
uziodm. It occurs in the form gfune 
in a quotation of 1614 under JA8K. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mdhit of 
8idi ’All, published in the J. As. Soe. 
Bengal. It would appear from J. Prin- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Prinsep : “ Con- 
cerning the measure of oztMfm the first 
section of the Illd. chapter explains 
as follows : * The zdm is either the 
practical one or the rhetorical 

{ifiilahi — but this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be a^arldbij * pertain- 
ing to the divisions oi the astrolabe *). 
The metical is one of the 8 parts into 
whicn day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (but read the astroUibic) is 
the 8th part of an inch (ifd6a) in the 
ascension and descension of the stara ; 
... an explanation which helps me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a zdtn, in the reckoning of 
a ship’s course.” Prinsep then eluci 
dates this : The zdm in practical par- 
lance is said to be the 8Ui part of day 
and night ; it is in fact a nautical 
wUch or Hindu vaKar (see PUHUB). 
Again, it is the 8tn part of the ordinary 
inch, like the yau or barleycorn of the 
Hindus (the 8th part of an angul or 
digit), of which jfaii, zdm is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the isdba or inch, 
and tne zdm or k of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru- 
ments of the Arab navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’Ali’s book that the isd6a ’ was very 
nearly equal to 96' and the zdm to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
Man. was still well known to nautical 
people as i of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation ; it was also 
stated to be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see J.A.S.B. v. 642-3). 

1018.— **J'ai d4jk parM de Sdrin (read 
Auiftasa) qui est sitnda k raxtramiw da 
111a da Limari, koant-vingt iliiifi da Kala.** 
-^AjMb-al’Bind, ad. Faa det^LUk d Meared 
Deme, 176. 

„ **Un marin m'a rapportd qull 
avait Ibit la travaiada da Sirim KrteMlk 
la CUm daiw an 4Mi6o«e (asa linOOK). 
*Nooa avioBS paraoBiv 


da oinquanta ilmA lonqa'ona tampbta 
fondii sur notra amoareatum. . . . Ayant 
fait da I’aan, noos remlmaa k la voOa Ten 
la Sanf, suiTant sas instmctioiia, at noua y 
abordkmas sains at saufs, aprte un voyasa 
da quinza skniA"— ikid. pp. 190-91. 

1554. — **26th VOTAOB firom Caliad to 
Kardafne,*' (saa OUABDAm). 

**. . . you run from Colxeei to KeHSaini 
(i.e. Kalpani, ona of tha Laocadiva Ids.) 
two Sima in tha direction of W. by 8., tho 

8 or 9 ilms W.S.W. (this ooorsa u in tho 

9 degree channel through tha Laccadives), 
toon you may rejoice as you have got clear 
of the islands of Fd/, from thence W. by N. 
and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then true west to Karda^n.” 

**27th VoTAOB,/rom Dii to MaJatea. 
**Leavii^ Did you go first S.S.E. till the 

C >le is 5 inche^ and side then towards the 
nd, till the distance between it and the 
ship is six ilma; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the farhadain 
(j9 and y in tho Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
8.E. till the /arkadain are 71 inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of l8 s&ms, then 
you have passed Ceylon.” — The Mohil, in 
J.A.S.B. V. 465. 

The meaning of this lest rentier is : 
** Steer 8.8.E. till you an» in S** N. liot. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin) ; make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and the coast of Ceylon till you find the 
P and y of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12* 24' (i.e. till you are in N. Istt. 
6* or 5”), and then steer duo east. When 
you have gone 216 miles you will be quite 
clear of Ceylon.” 

1625. — '* We cast anchor under the island 
of Khaig, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind ns, 24 gUm. Olun is a 
measure used by the Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
IS equal to 3 leagues ; insomuch that from 
Cais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 816. 

JA3IBOO, jmSBOO, 8. The Rose- 
apple, Eugenia jamboSt L. Jambota 
vulgaris, Efecand. ; Skt jambA, Hind. 
jam, jamhA, jamriU, Ac. This is the 
use m Bengal, but there is great 
confusion in application, both col- 
loquially and in books. The name 
jambA is applied in some parts of 
India to the exotic gwtTB ^ 

well as to other species of Eugema; 
includin(( the jdmun (see JAMOOVX 
with which the rose-apme is often con- 
founded in hooks. They are very 
different fruits, tho^ they have botn 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genua Eug meia (see further remarks 
under JAHOm). [Mr.' Skeat notes that 
tha wo^ Is appued Ij the Malays both 
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to the (rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson {hiU. 8.v.) noies a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jamJbu is applied.] 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name lambOB, and 
says fl5d3) that it had been recently 
inlroaiKMKi into Goa from Malacca. 
Tliis may have been the Euaenia Malac- 
cenMSf L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson’s CaUilogue of nomenclature to 
)je called in Bengal Maldka JamrSi^ 
and in Tamil Maldkd rtuiram, i.e. 

* Malacca tree.* The Skt. name iamhil 
is, in the Malay langiuige, applied with 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species. 

[1598.— “The trees whereon the lambos 
do )(row nre tan great os Plumtroos.” — 
Liutrhntm^ link. Soc. ii. 31.] 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria describee the 
Qiambo d'lndia with great precision, and 
als<i the Giambo di China -no doubt J. 
Tnatacrenjis — hut at Icki great length for 
extract, f>p. 351*352. 

1673. — “ In the South a Wood of JamboM, 
Mangi*es, Cocoes." — Fryer ^ 46. 

1727.— “Their Jambo Mtdwca (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleasant."— J. JiamUton^ 
i. ; [ed. 1744, i. 258]. 

1810.— “The Jamboo, a sp^ies of rose- 
apple, with its flower like crimaon tassels 
covering every part of the stem." — Maria 
Graham, 22. 

JAMES AND MART, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
H(X)gly R. below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in trie record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
p. 10. It is a common allegation that 
the name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jdl mart, with the supposed 
meaning of *dcad water.’ But the 
real origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Bird wood lias shown, out of India 
Oihee records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the ** Royal James and 
Mary,” in September 1694, on that 
sand -hank (Letter to the Court, from 
Chuttanuttee, Dec. 19, 1694]). [Re- 
port on Old Records, 90.] This siioal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, a P.— H. jdma, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in coinposi- 
tion, see PTJAMMAB. Also stuff for 
clothing, &c., s.g. mom-Jaiiut, wax- 
cloth. [”The Jama may have been 


brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thoroughlv Indian and of ancient date" 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
187 seq.] 

[1813. — “ The bettc,r sort (of Hindus) weot 
... a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
which IS tied round the middle with a 
fringed or embroidered sash." — Forbe». Or. 
Mrm. 2nd ed. i. 52]. 

JAMOON, s. .Hind, jdmun, jdman, 
jdmli, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolana, Latnk. (Calyptranthes jam- 
bolana of WjUdeiiow, Syrygium jamho- 
lanum of Dccand.) Tliis seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jambos, 
or Ro.<Hi-apple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by tlie translators of Ibn Batuto, and 
I apparently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
gives jnmli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jambU 
appears to l)e applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
been alleged to l)e a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**.— “The inhabitantfi (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call Jamlill, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste." 
—Ilm Batuia, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write Ichoumoin (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530.— “ Another i.s the JainaiL ... It 
is on the whole .a tine looking tree. Its fruit 
roseinbles the black gra^ie, but has a more 
acid ta.ste, and is not very good."— Rafter, 
325. The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is the Eugenia Jambolana, the 
rose-apple {Eugenia jambolana, but not the 
roee-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
mmfttc.— D.W.). The Jdman has no resem- 
blance to the roso-ajiple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree." 

1563.—“ I will eat of those olives, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 

aatringent (nonfiais) as if binding, , ana 

yet they do look like ripe Cordova olives. 

“0. They are called jambolODM, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks Uke a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree raeem b lee 
the arbutua ; but like the jack, the peopla 
of the oount^ don't hold this trnii for vary 
wholeaone.'*— Gams, f. Illy. 
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1859.— *'The Indian Jamli. ... It in a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the ooast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with a pleasant sub-acid 
Oavour.” — Burton, in J.R.U.S. iz. 36. 

JANCADA, s. This name was 
given to certain responsible guides in 
the Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhats 
of Guzerat. The word is Malayal. 
^nnddam (t.e. changngddam^ [the 
MadroM Glost. writes channdUtm^ and 
derives it from Skt. aanghdta, * union H), 
with the same spelling as that of the 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
Jangaaa, * a raft.’ 'Aese wneadas or 
jangadcu seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus ; 

1543.— “This man who so resolutely died 
was one of the Jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send os guardians of the • 
houses of the Pagodes in their territorieii, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
and good cavaliers. Such guardians are 
called Jangadaa and have soldiers of guard 
under them, and are as it were the Coun- 
sellors and Ministers of the affairs of the 
pagodes, and they receive their inaintcnance 
from the establishment and ita revenues. I 
And sometimes the king chances them and 
appoints others.'* -Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610. I travelled with another Cap- 
tain . . . who had with him these Jongal, 
who are the Nair niidea, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to t^oee who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in cose of any dispute with the Nairs.”— 
Pyrard df eh. xzv. ; ' Hak. Soc. i. 2^39, 

and see Mr. Gray's note in ioco}. 

1672.— “The safest of all ioumeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
OtlBOadoa, the moat perilous if you go 
alone. These (Uaaoadaa are certain heathen 
men, who venture thoir own life end the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers." 
— f*. Vtacflun Maria^ 127. 

See also ChuHaathnn. in Burton’ t Coo, 

p. 198. 

JANOAB, B. A raft Port jan- 
aada, [*‘ A double platform canoe made 
oy placing a floor of boards across two 
boats, witn a bamboo raili^’’ f Afodros 
OlmX] This word, chiefly colloquial, 
is tae Tamil-lCaiayiL Aafigd^aia^ 


efumndtam (for the derivation of which 
see JANCADA). It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti- 
mately of Skt. origin], preserved in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Ptriplu* as our quo- 
tation snows. Bluteau dfjes not call 
the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90. — “The vessels belonging to these 
places (Camara^ Poducl^ and Sopatma on the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
(Bmyrictf), and others also called £d 77 apa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers Lished together ; and vain those 
biggest of all which .sail to Cnryse nnd 
Ganges, and are called KoXav61o^wrra." — 
Pfriplu$f in Mailtr'i (Jeog. Or. Min., i. 
“I’he first port of this name for tioais or 
shi{Ni is moat probably the Tam. huHnda-- 
hollowod : the last d^tn — boat." — j^urrull, 
S.t. Palatograpky, 61 2. 

c; l.')04. — “He held in readiness many 
jangadas of limber. "—CWm, Ijendat, 1. 
1. 476. 

c. 1640. — . . and. to that purpose 

had already commanded two great Rafts 
(jigadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port." - 
i*iAto (orig. cep. zlvi,), in Cogan, p. 56. 

1553. — “ . . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing veatels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
moss of men, and among them two of these 
cuntrivancoH on which wore 160 men.” — 
liarros, H i. 5. 

1598.— “Such os stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and lx>und them together (which y* 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could potch, all hoping to save their 
lives, hut of all those there came hut two 
men safe to shore." — fAn$ehUm, p. 147 ; 
[Hak. Soc. it. 181 ; and see Mr. Gray on 
Pyrard de Lavat, Hak. Soc. i. 53 »eq.\, 

1602.—“ Fur his object was to see if be 
could rescue them in jangadaa, which he 
ordered him immodiatdy to out together of 
baulks, planks, and oars." — Couto, Deo. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10« 

1756.—“. . . havi^ set Are to a Jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, oomMlled t'aem to weigh." — Copt, 
Jaekaon, in ikUrympU’a Or. Rep. i. 199. 

c. 1790. — “Bangarie." See quotation 
under HACXEKT. 

c. 1793.—“ Nous nous rerntmes en chemin 
k siz heurss du matin, et passSmea la 
rivikre dans un sangaxlt ou oanot fait d*un 
palmier creusd."— ii. 77. 

JANOOMAt, ZANOOMA7. 
JAMAHB7, Ac., n.p. The town and 
state of Siamese Laos^ called by the 
Bunneie Zinimd^ by the Siameae Ximig^ 
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JAPAN. 


7imi or ^Kiang-7na^, &c., is s<.> called in 
narratives of the 17tli century. Serious 
<^il'oris to cstahli.sli trade with tliis plat'c 
were made hy the K.l. Coiii])any in 
tlie efirly part of the 1 7th century, of 
which notice will he found in Purchiw, 
Pilyrimaqe^ and Saijishiiry, t'.tf. in vol. 
i. (1614), 311, 325 ; (1615) p. 425 ; 
(1617) ii. p. IK), 'rin? j>lace lias again 
hecoine the scene of coninieiv.ial and 
}H>]itical interest ; an English Vice- 
Consulate has hcen •'.st.al)li.'»he(l ; and a 
railway .survey undertaken. [See 
Halit tty A Thonimnd Miici on an 
Eli'phanty 74 .''■'77.] 

c. l.MI. “<)nt of this fjiikc of 
fKDUur ... do four v«;ry large und fieep 
rivers proceed, wliereof the first. . . . run- 
ru:lh Kastward through all the Ktiigdoins 
of tSijTitaii und . . . ; the Second, 

Jangumaa . . . disimhoking iriUi the Sea 
liy tlic Ikir of Murtiitniiui in the Kingdom 
of Pei/'i. . . {‘into (mCnijaii, 

l.'i.'id, (liarrns illi.str;ito.s the po.sition "f 
tlie (liffercnt kinjnlonis t f India hy the 
figure of u (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “ And :i.>' n ganls *110 western 
>art, following always the siticw of the 
oretingoi, it will correspond with thera.nge.s 
(if moiintaiiLS running from north to sontli 
along which lie fh<r kingdoin of .\va, and 

hrumit, ami Jangomi." III. ii. 5. 

r. ir)87. “ I 'Sent from /Viy?/ to lamayhey, 

whi( h is in the Conntrey of the 
whom we e.:ili langooies ; it- is five :tiid 
twentie d.iycs ioiirr.ey to Northe.i..U from 
I'egn. . . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchant.s out «»f tthitui, and bring great 
store of Miiske, (iol'i, Silver, and many 
things of i'hitiii worke. " /i. i'ltdi, in 

n.ikl. ii. 

1606, “ Jhit the jicojile, or n)o.st part 

of th»;iii, lied to th'- terrifone.^ of the King 
of Jaogoma. when; they were mot hy the 
I'adre Kriar I'riincisco. of the .\nmineiation, 
who was there negotiating , . . ' Jitjt'arro, 
l.’iO. 

Itir.^. "The Siaiiie.s(? go out with their 
hcnls ‘diiiveii, and loa%(; long ninstachioe.s 
on their f;ie(;.s ; their garli i.'< niiich like that 
of the I'cguans, The .same may he s.aid of 
fht; Jangomas and the J-iojtu;.s’' (see LAN 
JOHN). V. vi. 1. 

e. ItU.'i. -‘‘The King (of Tegn) which now 
rcigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
fnnn the King of Nyiow . . . the h>wu and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Krigli.shman called T/unmis .SaiioW, who not 
loiig before liad het ii .sunt from Syam hy 
Muster I/UCtut Anthoni.*tiii, to di.seover the 
Trade of thut country hy the sale of corUiine 
gotnls Kent along with him for that purpose." 
- II'. Metho/Uy in PnrclutSy v. lOOti, 

[1617.--** Jaaguna.” See under JUDEA. 
[1795.-**Zamaa." See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, ii.p. Mr. Giles says : 
“Giir word is from Jeh~pufty the Dutch 
ortliograjdiy of the Japanese Ni-pon" 
Wlidt the butch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. [“Our word 
^Jajkin* and the Ja]>aiiese Nihon or 
Nippon y are alike corruptions of 
peuy the CIhiiu‘.se pronunciation of the 
charac.ters (meaning) literally ‘:!un- 
origiii.’” {Chamberlainy Things Japaneu^ 
3rd cd. 221 ).J A form clivscly resem- 
bling Japmiy as we pronoimcc it, must 
h.iw I uc vailed, among foreigners at 
lea.st, in (’liina :us early as the 1.3th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
prtn-gu or Ji‘pa7/-ku, a name represent- 
ing the Ohinese Zhi-pan-Kwe (‘Sun- 
origin Kingdom ’), the Kingdom of 
the Sttnn.se or Extiv.me Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or Niphon^ 
iKsetl in .lapan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. Cut .-w there was a distinct 
ga]» in \Ve.sleMi tradition heLween the 
I4tli century and the IGth, no doubt 
we, or rather the Port uginr.se, acfiuired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
it: the Malay forms, M’hich Crawfurd 
gives a.s Jdpumj and Japang. 

1‘2tlS. "Chipangu is un bslund towards 
the eist in the hig»i .xc.is, 1,.S00 milc.< distAUi 
from the ('ontinmU ; ind :i very great 1 -land 
it i.^. The jieoplv ure white, civilized, and 
well f ivotrred. They are Idol.-iters, and 
'le|MMideni on iiobody. . . . "--Mu ro Polo, 
hk. iii. eh. 2. 

1505.--“. . . .'ind not far otf they took 
a .ship belonging to the King of ('‘aliehut ; 
.’Utof which they have hr(.iught me certain 
jfwel.'( of good value ; including .Mcccce. 
poarl.v worth S.OUO duent-s ; also three .astro- 
logical instrumoiit.s of silver, such as are 
not used hy our astrologers, l;irge and wcll- 
wr*»ught, which ' hold in the highest estim.a- 
l.oii. They .siy that the King of Calichut 
had .si-nt the .said .ship m an i.sland called 
Saponin to obtain th({ .said instruments. . . ." 

-l^tUr froi.'i thf' /r. nf l‘nr(trjal (Dom 
.Manuel) tu fhr K. .7’ CastilU (Kcrdinand). 
Heprint by .1. Hunotl, U'^Sl, p. 8. 

1.V21. — **In going by this ci.urse w'c poased 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degree.'^ latitude in tlie antarctic |k>Ic, and 
is called Cipanghu.” - HagrUuti'i 

Voinrgf, Hak. Soc., 67. Here the name 
a]»pe.ars ti> be taken from the chart or 
Mappe-Moiide which wa.s c.arriod on the 
v.»yngo. Cipanghu appears by that n.anic 
on' the globe of Martin Kehaim (1492), but 
20 degrees norOo ni*t south, of the ci]uator. 

IGl.'i. “Now as for us three Portugals, 
having nothing to .sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples (»f these (rnttiles, which were 
very sumptuous and rich, wherointo the 
Botuetf who are their prioata, received us 
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▼•ry oouiiaously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappoa (cfo Jap&o) to be exceed- 
ing kind snd courteous.”— Pi n(o (orig. cap. 
oxxxiT.)y in Cogan^ E.T. p. 173. 

1563.— ** After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the Japona (dot Jap6ei\ and the 
great province of Meaoo, which for its great 
siae we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon.”— Pantw, I. I 
iz. 1. 

1572.- 

** Esta meia escondida, que responds 
De longe a China, donde vern buscar-se, 

He JapiO, onde nasce la prata fina, 

Qne illustrada ser^ co‘ a l^i divina.” 

CamJei, x. 131. 

By Burton ^ 

This Realm, half-shadowed, China's 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose vh]|^a silver mine 
shall shine still sheonier with tho Law 
Divine.” 

1727. — “Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about tho 
magnitude of Great Britain.”—^. Hamilton^ 
OOfl; [ed. 1744, ii. 305]. 

JABOON, JABGOON, ZIRCON, s. 

The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of the I6th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity. The English Encyclopaedia, 
and the Times Reviewer of Eiiiantiers 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderlcy, in liis trans- 
lation of Barfiosa (who mentions the 
stone several limes under the form 
giagonza and jago7iza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller idontifles ft 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jacinthus. And Hauy’s Mineralo'jy 
identifies jargcrn and hyacinth under 
the cominon name of zircon. Duna'.s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is applied to these stones, con- 
■ieting of a silicate of zirconia, “which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sdld for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon" (Syst. of Mineral, 3rd ed., 
1860, 379-380 ; [Encycl Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 7S9 SOT.]). 

The word probably conies into Euro- 
pean langua^ through the Span, a- 


aarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Viet, of 
Coharruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zarca is * a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zartd, fern, of azrat, ‘ blue.’ This 
has led the le.\icographer8 above re- 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as a Mdiie earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,* or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, zarcdo, 
azarcdo, and its proper sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. Academy says (after 
repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Col>arruvias), “an 
■intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus." This is from the Ar. zartun, 
which in Ibn Raithar is explained as 
synonymous with suliliin, and asranj, 
“which the Greeks call sandix," i.e. 
cinnabar or vermilion (sec Sonthei- 
mer’s Ebn Deithar, i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syricum (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety- 
mology IS almost certainly Persian, 
either 2 ffr( 7 wn, ‘gold colour,’ a.s Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargun (perhaps 
more properly dzargun, from dear, 
‘fire’), ‘ ttame-colour,’ a.s Do/.y thinks. 

A.D. c. 70. — “Hoc ergo adultoratur 
minium in officiuis sociorum, et ubivis 
Byrico. Quonam modo Syricum flat suo 
loco il(x:ol>imus, .sublini iiutem SyriCO 
minium connendi ratio dcmun.strat.” — 
Ptin. A. H. XXXIII. vii. 

„ “ Inter facticios e.st ot Syricum, 

quo minium sublini diximus. Fit autem 
Sinopidc ot sandyce mixtis." — ibid. XX.XV. 
vi. 

1796.— “The artisti of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canc.s, which contain a 
complete assortment of all tho precious 
stones found in that island. Those assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Cri/an, and 
are so called because they consist ot a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.”— /Vo Paotino, Eng. od. 1800, 303. 
(This is a very Uxise translation. Fra 
Paolino evidently thought Jaigon. was a 
Kgurotive name applied to this mixture of 
stones, 08 it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813.— “(The colour of JargOBi is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
—7. Mawe,lA Treatise on Diamonds, ha. 119. 

I860.— “The ‘Maturo Diamonds,' which 
are largely used by the native Jewellers, 
oonsiat ot siroOB, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink end follow 
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tints, tke former passing for rubies.” — 
Tennent's CejfUnif i. So. 

JABOOL, 8. The Lfujerstroemia 
reginaty Roxb. H.-Beng. jariily jdral. 
A tree very extensively diffused in the 
forests of Eastern anj Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat> 
timber, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. “ An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Ooncan jungles, in the month 
of May robed as in imperial purple, 
with its terminal panicles of large 
showy purple flowers. I for the first 
time introduced it largeW into Bombay 
gardens, and callexi it Flos reginae ” — 
Sir G. Birdwoody MS. 

1850.— “Their forests are frequented by 
timber-cutters, who fell Jarool, a magnifi- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in uniTeraal use for boat building. 

Mim. JoumaiSf ed. 1855, ii. 318. 

18.55.—“ Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, bv the creeks, to the great rirer, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
Jazool, cosrered with purple bloasoms, made 
a noble figure.”- B/ocibirood'j Mag.y May 
1856, 538. 

JA8K, JA8QUSS, GAPE*, n.p. 
Ar. jflds Jdshaky a point on the eastern 
side of the Qulf of Oman, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the same name. 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Ck)m|)any whilst 
the Portuguese neld Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade was 
moved to Qombroon (q.v.). The 
peninsula of which Cape Jask is the 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushire ; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsak appears in Yakut as **a 
laim island lietween the land of Onian 
and the Island of Kish.” No island 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Jcuk (see Diet, de la PersSy 
p. 149). By a curious misapprehen* 
sion, Cape Jas^es seems to have been 
Englished as tkipe James (see Dunn*s 
Or. NavigaiCTy 1780, p. 04). 

1663.—" Crooring from thia Cape Mofan- 
dan to that oppoaite to it called Jasqne, 
which with it forma the mouth of the atrait, 
we enter on the aecond aection (of the coaat) 
aoeonling to our diTiaton. . . . — Borroi, I. 
Ix.i. 


1572.- 

“ Mas deixemoa o eatreito, e o oonhecidw 
Cabo de Jasqne, dito j4 Garpella, 

Com todo o aeu terrene mal querido 
Da natura, e doa dona uaadoa della. . . .” 

Camdesy x. 106 . 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by those of 
yore, 

quit wo, the dry terrene scant favourhd 
by Nature niggard of her normal store. . . 
1614.—“ Per Podscrij^. If it please God 
thia Persian business fall out to y' oontentt, 
and yt you thinke 6tt to adventure thither, 
] thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y Pilotts have informed mee of Jasqnsa, 
wch ia a iowne standinge neere y* edge of 
a straightte Sea Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacor shotto from y* 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee nearer. 
Jnsone is 6 Oemeg (see JAM, b) from Ormus 
southwards and six Gemes is 60 oosses makes 
30 leagues. JssQnes lieth from Musehet 
cast. From Jasqnes to Binda i8^200 oosses 
or 100 leagues. At Jaaques comonly they 
have northe winde w<^ blowetbe trade out cd 
y* Persian tiulfe. Miachet is on y* Arabian 
Coast, and is a little portte of Portugolls.”— 
MS. Letter from BieA. DowrUon, dd. No- 
vember 22, 1614, in India Office ; [Printed 
in Fostery Zetfera, ii. 177, and compare ii. 
145]. 

1617. — “There came news at thia time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Boaalgate (see BOSdJXiAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jasqnes in Persia, aa a point from which 
to plunder our cargoes. . . — Bocarroy 672. 

[1623.— “The point or peak of Giasok.”— 
P. della ValUy Hak. Soc. i. 4. 

[1630.-“ lasqnes." (See under JUNK.)] 
1727.— “Til travel along the Sea-ooaat, 
towards IndvOatiy or the Oreai MoguCs 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasqnes to 
Sindyy is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who adroit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . .” — A. Hamilton, i. 115; [ed. 1744]. 


JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. jdsusy ' a spy.’ 

1803.— “I have some Jaiooses, selected 

by Col. C 's brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secret^ 
who go to Sindia's camp, remain there a 
phanr (see PUHUB) in fear . . ."—M. 
Rlpkin^nty in Life, i. 62. 

JAUN, 8. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionallv in Madras, 
of which the origin is unknown to the 
present ' writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 
points out that it is derived from 
H.— Beng. yrtn, defined by Sir G. 
Haughton : " a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
jNittee.” It is Skt. with the 
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same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali ia uaually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, * to go.’l It is, or 
was, applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &G. 


o. 1886— 

‘ Who did not know that office Jann of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

¥^ich down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . .“ — 
Boie-Ponjit, by H. M. Parktr, ii. 215. 


[The Jaun Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 

[1892.— 

** From Tamau in Galicia 
To Jana Bazar she came." 

R. Kipling^ Ballad of Fithn’t 
Boarding 


JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first oiiotation shows, in Ptolemy's 
Tables. H is 'lapailov represents with 
singular correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of I’aixi- 
dtiva (see under DIU and MALDIVES), 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
ii perfectly correct. It will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not ap- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some al)original name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the tran.scripl and trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Priif. Kern, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon Javanese soil. Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquitiet (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Rdmdyamiy though a perverted reading 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 


• The Teutonic word Corn affbnli m handy in* 
etance of the varying apidicatioii of the name of a 
eereal to that widen iH, or haa been, thn utaple 
groin of each country. Corn in Kitgiaiid farniilorly 
meona* wheat'; in BcotlaiiU 'oata'; in Germany 
* rye In America * maize.* 


passage is given in our second quota- 
tion ; and we also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose 
dale is approximately known. The 
Yava-Kotiy or Java Point of theae 
writers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

We have already (set*. BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jtfiso, Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a paj)er to which we 
are largely indebted, Lis indicated that 
this larger applicatudi of the term was 
originally Indian. Hu has discussed it 
in connection with the terms “ Golden 
and Silver Islands” (Suvarna diAm 
and Itiipya dvipa)^ whicJi occur in tne 
«]Uotation from the Rdmdytina, and 
idse where in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidently were the ba.sis of the 
Chrysi; and Argj^re, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman geographers. We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows 
(1.) Suvarym • dvipa and Yava - dvipa 
were accortling to the prevalent repre- 
sentations the same ; (2.) Two names 
of islands/ originally distinct were 
confound^ with one another ; (3.) 
Suvarna-dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava-dvipa in its prosier 
meaning is Java ; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one wholjR, doubtless liecause they were 
politically united ; (5.) By Yava-koU 
was indicated the east point of Java. 

This Indian [and also insular) identi- 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java ex])lains a variety of puzzles, 
e.a. not merely the Arab application 
of Java^ but also the ascription, in so 
nif'iny i)a.<i8ages, of great wealth of gold 
to Java, though the island, to which 
that name properly Itelongn, produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages ipioted from 
Ptolemy, from the Rdmdyana, from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra ha.s always 
lieen famous for its gold -production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
tliut the standard Malay name Jdvod 
and the Javanese Jdvoa preserve the 
original form of the word.] 
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( it Search carefully Yava dvipa, 

adorned by seyen Kin^oms, the Gold and 
Silver leland, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons."— Ram Ayana. 
IV. xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150.— “labadiu ('laiSadfoi/). which 
means ‘Island of Barley,' most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to jtroducc 
much gold ; also the motmpulis is said to 
have the name Argyre (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the island." — 

VII. ii. 29. 

414. — “Thus they voyaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya»va-di [^r. } a In this 
country heretics and Hrahnians flouri.sh, hut 
the Ijaw of Buddha hardly de.servcs mention- 
ing." — Fahian^ ext. in (Iruetuvf.fdt’s AotfS 
Jr^ Chinese i^ircta. i 

a.D. c. 500. — “When the sun rises in { 
Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Siddha-pum^ i.e. n'he Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Romans." — ArtfuUhatu, I 
IV. v. 13 (from Kern). | 

A.D. c. 650. — “Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadrasvas lies the City j 
famous under the name of Yava koti whose 
walla and gates are of gold."— i^KTyA-^iiddh- 
dntOj XII. V. 38 (from Kern). 

Sata, 654, i.«. a.D. 762. — “ Dvlpavaram 
Yayikhyaxil atulan clhAn-yadivajiLlhikam 
aampannam kanakakaraih ”... t.e. the 
iocom^uireble splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other .soed.H, 
and well provided with gold-mines." — In- 
scription in Batavia Musmvi (.see above). 

943. — “Eager ... to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each oountn', I 
have with this ob^t visited Sind and ^nj, 
and Sanf (see CttAMPA) and Sin (Chin.*!), 
and 2ltbaJ."--A/(u'ikfi, i. 5. 

„ “This Kingdom (India) borders 

K that of Z&baj, which is the empire 
a Mahrdj^ King of the Isles.”— j63. 

992.—“DJava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an emmusy 
... to go to court and bring tribute. 
OroenevetdC B Not^s from Chinese Sources., 

pp. 15-17. 

1298. When you sail from Ziaroba 
(Chamlia) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, ncconling 
to the statement of some good mariners, i.% 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a coro|iasa of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Popper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all we other 
^[ood spicea are produced in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
proffte and gain, for such an amount of gold 
IS found there that no one would believe it 


or venture to tell it.” — Marco* Polo, in 
Jiamusio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330. — “In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of % good ^lOUO miles. 
Now this Uland is pojmlous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this i.sland hath a 
palace which is truly marvi.llous. . . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King ; but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him ." — Friar Odnrif^ in Cathay, kc., 87-89. 

c- 1349. “She clarulc.stinely gave Vjirth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up (jueeii of the liiicst i.'^land in the wt^rld, 
Saba byname. . . ."—Johnde' Marignolfi, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444. — “Sunt instilae duac in interiori 
India, o |^ne extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, (piarum altera thbus, altora 
duobuS minibus milliarum protenditur 
orientem versus; .sed Majoris, Minorisquo 
<\ignoiuino duscernuntur." — A'. Cunti, in 
Poffj/iua, Pe. Var. Forturuie. 

1503.— The Syrian Bishops lliomas, 
Jidmilaha, Jacob, and Donha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land of the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Dabag and Sin 
.and Masin (see MACHEEN)."— dstrimtat, 
111. J*t. i. 592. This Dtibag is probably a 
relic of the JSdUiJ of the JMation, of Maa'udi, 
and of Al-birunl. 

1516. — “ Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and groat, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They say that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . . 
There grow i>epper, cinmimon, ginger, 
I>arabooe, cubebs, and gold. . . ." — Barbosa, 

197. 

Referring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
pelago in general. 

.SiiLi, 578, i.e. a.d. 656.— “The Prince 
Adityndharma is the Deva of the First 
Java Land (prathama Yovk-bhu). May he 
be great ! Written in the year of Saka, 578. 
May it bo great ! From a i^nskrit In- 
scription from Pager-Ruyong, m Menai^ 
Kuriiou (Sumatra), publd. by Fii^rii^ in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224.— “Maliar (q.v.) is the last part of 
India; then comes the country of (Hiina 
(Mh), the Hrst part of which is JiWB, 
reached by adilHciilt and fatal soa."*— 
i. 516. 

„ “ This is some account of remot^ 

Sin, which I record without vouching for its 
truth ... for in sooth it is a far land. 
I have seen no one who had gone U> it and 
penetrated far into it ; only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit the country 
known as Jkwa on the sea-coast, like to 
India ; from it are brought Alooswood ( 
camphor, and nard isufUmt), and clove, and 
mace {batihdsa\ and China drugs, and vessels 
of china-ware."— /ftirf. iii. 445. 
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Kazwlnl speaks in almost the same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Ya^at» but perhaps he reallj means 
his own time (for he uses diflferent 
words) when he says : ** Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion ii. 18. 

1298. — “When you leave thii Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name *tis none so small but that it has a 
oompasB of 2000 miles or more. . . ” Itc. — 
Jfarco Folot bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300.— . . In the mountains of Jiva 
scented woods mw. . . . The mountains of 
Jiya are veiy high. It is the custom of the 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
Dody with needles, and then rub in some 
bla«m substance.” — itasAfd-ucUla, in Bllioty 
1.71. 


1828.— “There is also another exceeding 
mrsat island, which is called Jaua, which is 
m oireuit more than seven [thousand f] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many world's 
wonders. Among which, besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit; that 
there be found pygmy men. . . . There are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in flower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless be shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
oan get them. . . .”— FVwiryoitiaaiir, 30-31. 

e. 1330.—“ Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
llnde il faut citer cells de Diiwah, grande 
isle efilhbre par I'abondance de .ses drogues 
. . . au sud de I’islo de DJ4wah on remarque 
la ville de Fansour, d’ou fe camphre Fansofiri 
tire son nom."— t7lo<i. d* Abcmlftda^ 11. pt. ii. 
127. [SeeCAMFTOB]. 

o. 1348.— “After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jhwa, which mves 
its na me to the jdwiy (see BENJA- 
MOf). . . . We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra ; a fine large town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood.”— /5a BoJtuta, 
iv. 228-280. 


1668.— “And so these, as weU as those 
of the inferior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembliim the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the 
peofde of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawte (Jafit/i), bemuse 
they bold it for certain tmt the Javanese 
lot Jlof) were formerly lords of this great 
Ua^ . . .’'-Barrel, III. v. 1. 

1666.— “Beyond the Island of lana they 
sailed atoag by another called Bali; and 
then eame also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Cambaba, Solor. . . . The oonrss by these 


Islands is about 600 leagues, llie ancient 
oosmoffiapheri call all these Islands by the 
name lauos ; but late experience hath found 
the names to be very diuers as you see.”— 
Antonio Oalvano^ old K.T. in Hall. iv. 423. 

1866.- 

“ It is a saying in Qoozerat,— 

* Who goes to Java 

Never returns. 

If by chance he return, 

Then for two generations tc live upon, 

Money enough he brings back.' ” 

RAs MdtA, ii. 82 ; [ed. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAVA BADI8H, s. A Bin^mlaT 
variety (Raphantu caudatus, of 
the common radish (K. tativutj L.), 
of which the pods, .which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of rnxujra [see 
Badm-FoweU^ Funjah ProducU, i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name oi 
the common radish is nuliy from m&l^ 

* root,* exactly analogous to radith from 
radix. 

[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straiti 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java ii 
so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 

JAWATXB, a Hind, from Ar 
jawdby *an answer.* In India it has 
besides tbia ordinary meaning, that oi 

* dismissal.* And in Angio-Indiai 
colloquial it is especially used foi 
a lady's refusal of an offer; whence 
the verb passive 'fo bejawaub*d.* [The 
Jawanb Club consisted of men whe 
had been at least half a dozen timef 
*jav3aub'd.* 

1880.— “‘The Juwawb’d Club,’ asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘ what is that f ’ 

“ * Tis a fanciful association of tboM 
melancholy condidatea for wedlock who have 
hdlen in their pursuit, and are smartinc 
under the sting of rmection. — Orieof 
Sport. Mag.t reprint 1878, i. 424.] 

Jawftb among the natives is oftei 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical oouble, where 

“Grove nods at grove, each alley has i 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
picture on the walls has its Jawab (oi 
duplicate). The portrait of Scindial 
now in my dining-room was the Jawal 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer*! 
picture, and hung oppoaite to tbi 
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originaF in the Darbar room ” (M.-Gen. 
Keatinge). [“The manid with three 
domes of vmite marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(jftW&b) in a precisely similar builaing 
on the right hand side of the Taj. 
This last is sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious purposes.” — Fiihrer^ Monu- 
mental Antiquities, N.W.P., p. 64.] 

JAY, 8. The name usually giveti 
by Europeans to the Coracias Iitdiea, 
Linn., the NilkantK or ‘blue-throat* 
of the Hindus, found all over India. 

[1878. — “ They aro the commonality of 
birddom, who furnish forth the mobs which 
y swilder the drunken-flighted Jay when ho 
jerks, ehrieking in a senes of blue hyphen- 
flashes through the air. . . — Ph. PxAnnson, 

In, My Inditin Garden, 3.] 

JEEL, s. Hind. jhil. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagfxm. 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q.v). 

[1757. — “Towards five the guard waked me 
with notice that the Nawab would presently 
pass by to his palace of Mootee Jael.** — 
jIiUwws Letter of Feb. 28, in Wheeler, Early 
Records, 250.] 

The JkiU of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though- the 
word is not used) in the following 
passage:— 

c. 1778. — “ I shall not therefore be disbe- 
lieved when I say that in pointing my boat 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to my compass, 
the same as at sea, and steered a straight 
course through a lake not leas than 100 
miles in extent, occasionally passing through 
▼illagea built on artificial mounds : but so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it"— iToa. /fo6ert 
Lindeay, in Lives qf the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824. — “ At length we . . . entered what 
might be called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
fact, a vast ieel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above ue surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very large vessel. We 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of com."-J7«5er, i. 101. 

1850.— “To the geologist the Jhoels and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive r^on, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 16 feet would submerge an immense 
tract.'*— J7eo6sr'f Himalayan Journals, ed. 
1866, «. 266. 

18^— “You attribute to me an act, the 
credit of which was due to Lieut. OMrge 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Engineers.* 
That able oflieer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. 32nd Regt.^ laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bagh camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with .*10 apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but over ready force 
under Sir James Outram. A long inte-rv.al 
. . . was defended by a |>ost of support 
called 'Moir’s Picket' . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jhcel, or lake, rosultiiig 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the 
prol>Bhle drying up of the water, Lieut. 
Hutchinson, by a clover inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants throxigb and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
honey -combed surface of circular boles a 
foot )n diameter and two or mure feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. . . — Letter to Lt.-f!ol. P. R. Jnnes 

from h\ M. Lord Napin- of MagdtHa, dd. 
April 15. 

Jefll and bheel are both applied to 
the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 

JEETUL, fl. Hind. jtUil. A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copi)er coins in the 
forms ceiiils and zoitoles. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if ceitil is the .same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called ceitil and ceptil (see Fer- 
nandes, in Menwrvis da Acad^ia Real 
(lbs Sciencias de Lisboa, 2da Classe, 
1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian Jital. Theyitaf of the 
Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) 
was, according to Mr. E. Thomas’s calcu- 
lations, sV of the silver tango, the 
coin called in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most modem denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. l]93'4.—“ According to Kutb-ud-Din'a 
command, Nixaro-ud-Dln Monammad, on 
hit rotum, brought them [the two elave^ 
along with him to the capital, Dihli; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dln purebam both the Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 Jitals." — Raverty, 
Taba^-i-NOfiri, p. 603. 

c. 1290.— “In the same year . . : there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain roae to a 
Jital per sir (see 8EEB)."— 

Bami, in Elliot, iii. 146. 


• Afterwards. ll.-Oen. G. Hutchinson, C.B., 
as.!.. Bee. to the Oh. Missy. Boelety. 
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0 . 1340. — “The dirhem guUdnl is worth 

of the dirhem aAa«iUdiil . . . end ie worth 

faU^ whilet the Jltal is worth 4 /alt; end 
the dirhem kathtkaai, which is ezaoUy the 
uWer dirhem of Etffjii end STrie, is worth 
9i/alt.“ShihlUfu£na, in NUteet et Extraiit, 
•siu. 210. 

16M.— In Sunde. ** The cash (cetnu) 
here go 120 to the tenge of siWer; the 
which caixat ere e copper monejf lergor than 
oeitlll, end pierced in the middle, which 
they my heTC come from Chine for many 
years, end the whole place is full of them.'* 
— A, Auttetf 42. 

c. 1590.— "For the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is celled a jdtal. Inis imaginary 
division is only used by accountants.**— .4 tn, 
ed. 8/ucAsiaaa, i. 31. 

1678.-** 48 Jnttnla, 1 sn Imagin- 

ary Coin."— (at Surat), 206. 

c. 1750-60.-** At Carwar 6 pices make 
the ^ Juttali a Pagoda.*’— 

JEHAUD, 8. Ar. ytkifcf, [* an effort, 
a striving ’] ; then a sacrra war of 
Musulmans aminst the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert lulwardea called, not very 
neatly, *a crescentade.' 

[c. 630 A.D.—** Make* war upon such of 
th^ to whom the Scriptures have been 
given who believe not in Qod, or in the 
bst day, imd who forbid not that which 
€kxl and hia Pro^et have forbidden, and 
who profess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tnnute (iujfoA) out of 
hand, and they be humbled.’ — Aerda, Surah 
is. 29.] 

1880.— ** When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tismphemes offered a mighty 
saoriBce at Artemis, and raised the peoide 
in a sort of JaluMl, or holy war, for her 
defence. ’’-Ssf. fferine, July 17, 846. 

[1901.— ** The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a * Behad,* or holy war against 
Christianity.’*— *7V«iei, April 4.J 

JELAUBEE, 8. Hind, /ofsbi, 
[which ia apparently a corruption of 
the Ar. xaldotya, P. zalfbiya], A rich 
sweetmeat made of sum ffnd ghee;, 
with a little flour, melted and tripled 
into a pan ao as to form a kind of 
interlace work, when baked. 

[1870.— “The poison is said tohaei been 
given once in eweetmeata, Jiiabesa ” — 
Vkaertf Med, Jwriep. 178.] 

JELLT, a In South India thia is 
applied to vitrifled brick refuse used 
■a metal for roada [The Madroi OUm, 

f ives it as a qrnonym for kmikar.l 
t would appear from a remark of 


C. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telnm 
taUi, Tam. dhaUi, which means pn^ny 
* Aiven, bits, pieces.’ 

[1868.— *'. . . anicute in some instanoee 
coated over the crown with jolly in chunam.*' 
—Neleen, ifoa. Madura, Pi. v. 63.] 

JELUM, n.p. The most westerly 
of the “Five Rivers” that mve their 
name to the Piudab (q-v.^ (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam or Jllam, 
now apparently written Jhllam, ana 
taking inis name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the *T6dvvi|t 
ofAlexander’s historian^ a name cor- 
nipted from the Skt. ViUuld, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
Biddvrvf. A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the mme is BehtU (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.-** Here he (MahmQd) fall iU, and 
remained rick for fourteen days, and no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . . — 

BaiM^l, in Elliot, ii. 139. 

c. 12(M.— ** ... in the height of the con- 
flict, Shame-ttd-dtn, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river JBnm . . . 
and his warlike feats while in that witer 
reached such a pitch that he was dsspaich- 
ing those infldris from the hmht at the 
waters to the lowest dwths of 1^11 . . .'* — 
Taba^, by Jtaverty, 004-5. 

’ 1856.— 

** Hydaspee I often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the time 
When Night the peace-maker, with pious 
hand. 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Cold in their clay, on Chillian's bloody field.** 
ne Banyan Tree. 

JEMADAR, JEMAUTDAB, &c. 

Hind, from Ar. — P. jamti*dar, jama* 
meaning *an aggregat^’ the word in- 
dicates ^neraliy, a leader of a body 
of indi^duals. [Some of the forma 
are as if from Ar. — P. famd’af, *an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of ^ the 
second nnk of native ofiioer in a 
company of sepoys, the Sflhad&r (see 
BOiniADAB) lieing the first In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
ia also applied to certain officers of 
police (under the ddrogha), of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 
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inenta. ^ And iu larger duiiiestic 
establiahmenta there is often a je~ 
maddr^ who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
hthiafUi (see BHEE8TY). 

1752. — “The English battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
i^ut acromplishing his scheme of surpris- 
ing the City, and . . . endeavoured to gain 
500 of the Nabob’s best p^ns with firelocks. 
The^emantdan, or captains of these troops, 
received his bribes and promised to join.” 
—Orme, ed. 1803, i. 2.57. 

1817. — “ . . . Galliaud had commenced an 
intrigue with some of the jematdan, or 
captains of the enemy's troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly."— 3fi7Z, hi. 175. 

1824. — “‘Abdullah* was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. Corrie’s, who had travelled in 
Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and ac- 
companied him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when the Bishop took 
him into his service as a ‘ieznautdax,’ or 
head officer of the peons.” — Editor's note to 
I/eUr, ed. 1844, i. fe. 

[1826.— “The principal officers are called 
Jummahdari, some of whom command five 
thousand horse." — Paruiurana Jiari, ed. 
1873, i. 56.] 

JENKTE, n.p. Hind. Janal, The 
name of a gi-eat river in Bengal, which 
is in fact a portion of the course of 
the Brahmaputra (sec BXIBBAM- 
FOOTEB), and the conuition.s of which 
are explained in the following passage 
written by one of tlie authors of this 
Qlossarv many years ago : “In RenneH’s 
time, the Burrampooter, after issuing 
westward from the Assam valley, swept 
south-eastward, and foriiiing with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea iuireast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English ina^ ]>er- 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and in.significant ; 
the vast body of the Burranipouter 
cutting across the neck of the yenin- 
suU under the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganj^ near Pubna 
(about 160 miles N.E. of Calcutta), 
troiii which point the two rivers 
under tlie name of Pudda (Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea.” 
(liladcwood!* Mag.. March 1852, p. 338.) 

Tlie river is indicated as an oflslioot 
of the Burrainraoter in Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Mip No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 


in his Memoir of ilu Map of Hindostan. 
The great cliange of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says : “ The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewanguni, and perhaps to force its 
way into the heart of Nator.” {Eastern 
India^ iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called BajshahT Di.strict. The real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (see under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (?) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. Journals^ ed. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENN7BICE8HAW, s. Read 
Capt. Gill’s description below. Giles 
states the word to oe taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading jin-riki-ska, signifying 
*Man — Strength^CartJ The term is 

therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an c.tact equivalent of 
nutfi’Car”! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-station.s. 
fThe invention of the vehicle is attri- 
buted to various people — to an English- 
man known as “Public-spirited 
Smith ” (8 ser. Notes and Qiuriee, viii. 
325); to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“ lialf-cobbler and half-missionary.” 
See Chamheriaiiv, Things Japanese^ 3rd 
cd. 236 seq.'\ 

1876.— “A machine called a jinnyrick- 
sbaw is tho usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
.1a{>an, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One coolie 
goes into the shafts and runs aloi^ at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if tho distance is 
long, he is usually accompanied by a com- 
pamou w'ho runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the vehicle." — W. GUh 
Hirer of Golden Sand, i. 10. See also p. 163. 

1880. — “Tho Kuruma or Jin-ri-ki-Bha- 
consists of n light iierambulator body, an ad- 
iuatoble hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cushion, a well for parcels under 
tho scat, two high slim wheels, and a ^ir 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends.” 
— Afiw Bird, Japan, i. 18. 

[1885. — “We ... got into liekahawa 
to make au otherwise impossible dasoent to 
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the thtatre." ~ lod!^ Jhifftn%t Yieengol 

JSZTA, flL Ar. iicyo* The poll- 
tax which the Mueuinian law impoeee 
on subjects who are not Modem. 

[c. 690 A.D. See under JBHAUD.] 

c. 1900. — **The Kin leplied . . . *No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whoee school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jinra on Hindus. Doctors d 
other schools idlow of no altematire but 
“Death or Islam."'” — JfiVl-iid-dlii Bam% 
in A/fiof, iii. 184. 

1689. — ** Understand what oustome ye 
Eiwlish paid formerly, and compare ye 
diArenoe between that and our Isat order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abatement." 
— Firier’i Letter to Nabobs in Hedgeit Dtory, 
Julyl8;[Hak.8oo.i. 100]. 

1686.— “Books of accounts receired from 
Dacca, with adrice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgsaa lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be enacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
basar, and Dacca, instructions are mren to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or PoU-tai, if demandeo." — Ft. St. Oeo, 
Coneiu, (on Tour) Sept. 29 and Oct. 10; 
Boiee ema JixiraetM^ No. i. p. 49. 

1766.-“When the Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitted to Tamartane; it was on these 
capital stipulations : That . . . the emperors 
should never impose the josssnh (or poll- 
tax) upon the Hindoos." — HolwWt Hid, 
EeenJti^ i: 97. 

JHAUMP, s. A hurdle of metting 
and bamboo, used as a shuttar or door. 
Hind, jhdnp^ BLahv, jhdnpa ; in con- 
nection wiUi which there are Terba, 
Hind, jhdnj^nd, jhdpnd, dhawpnd, *to 
cover.* See jkoprd^ &v. m; [but 
there seems to be no etymol<^cal 
connection]. 

JHOOM, B. jhiOm. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued. Tliis is the iTuinan (see 
OOOMBT) of S.W. India, the Chona of 
Ceylon (see Bmorton Tenntni, ii. 463), 
the Unutg-gman of Burma [OoseMasr, iL 
7E 767, the dakga of North India 
fSkt. doi^ *to bumTiPOfioia (Tam. jNm, 
^inferior*), or ptmneadd (lul. pimak- 


kctta, pais * inferior,’ kdfa, ’ forest *) of 
Malabar]. In the Philippine lalimds 
it is known as gainget; it is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
oartage^ and in Sweden under the name 
of otfk^ndo (see Manh, Barth at Modi- 
fied by Human Acftcn, 346). 

[1800.—“ In thia billy tract are a nuQfber 
of people . . . who um a kind of cultivation 
called the Colnoedn^ which a good deal 
reaembles that which in the Eamm parte 
of Bengal is called Jjimea." — Bedmium, 
Myrnre, ii. 177.] 

1889. — “It is now many yeara eince 
(lovemment, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by Juaing, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people 
Jumed as before, rwardleas of orders. — 
Indian Agrieultnrutt sept. (Calcutta). 

1886. — “ Jnming disputes often arose, 
one village against anotlier, both desiring 
to Jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with. 
Tbe lumlia season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous clearings. 
. . ." (Here follows an account of me 
process). — Ll~CoI. Letein^ A Fly on tke 
Wheel, S48»eqq. 


JIGKIY - JIGQY, adv. Japanese 
Muivalent for * make haste ! ' The 
Cninese syllables ehih-chih, given as 
the origin, mean ’straight, straight!’ 
Qu. ’right ahead ’7 {Bp. Moule). 


JTLLMTTiL, s. Venetian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, pertiano. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word 'jhilmild* seems to 
mean ’sparkling,’ and to have been ap- 
plied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
this may have been used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to shutters. 
[So Platts in his H. Diet.] Or it may 
nave been an onomaiopoeuif from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Pbrt. word such 
aajaneUOf ’a window.’ All this is con- 
jecture. 


[1832.— “Beridw the purdsha the open- 
ings between the pillars Mve blinds neatly 
made of bamboo rtripe, wove together with 
ookured cords : these are calleaJhfiUtannSi 
or cheeks" (see CBIOIL a).-lfra. Mmr 
Hmuan Alt, Obtena/iont^ 9(j6.] 

1874.— “The front (of a Bei^ house) is 
senendly long, exhibiting a piUund veran- 
dalL or a row of French casementiL and Jlll- 
mllled windows.”— Gik. Remem, No. oavU. 


JOOOUL 8. We know not what 
this word is; perhaps 'toys’! [Mr. 
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W. FoBt&r writes : ** On luokina up the 
I.O. copy of the Ft. St. George Consulta- 
tions for Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles,. 
but jocolet, whicn is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” Tlie N.E.J). s.v. 
Chocolate, gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jacolatt, joealat.] 

1703.—'* . . . sent from the Patriarch to 
the Governor with a small present of 
Jooolas, oil, and wines." — In WheeUr, ii. 32. 

JOaEE, s. Hind. jogi. A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a 'conjuror.' 
From Skt. yogtn, one who practises the 
yoga, a system of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power over elemen- 
tary matter. In fact the stuff which 
has of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially the doctrine of the Jogis. 

1298. — "There is another class of people 
called Chughi who . . . fonn a religious 
order devoted to tho Idols. They are 
extremely long-lived, every man of them 
bring Ut 150 or 200 years . . . there are 
certain members of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark 
naked." — J/drro /'ofo, 2nd od. ii. 351. 

1343. — " We oast anchor by a little island 
near the main, Anchediva (q-v.|, wRere 
there was a temple, a grove, and a tank 
of water. . . . >Vo found a Jogi leaning 
against the wall of a hudkkUua or temple 
of idols " (respecting whom ho tolls remark- 
able atorioa). — /6» BaUtUiy iv. 62-63, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1142. — "The Infidels arc divided into 
a groat niimlier of classe.s, such as the 
Bramins, the Jof^s and others.”— .dftdur- 
razzdtf in India in Uie X VUi Cent., 17. 

1498. — " They went and put in at 
Angediva . . . there were good water-springs, 
and there was in the upper part of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call Jogiiedes." — Correa, by Lord 
Stanley, 239. Compare Ibn Biituta above. 
After 150 years, tank, grove, and Jogi just 
M they were ! 

1510.—" The King of the loghe is a man of 
great dignity, and has about 30,000 pwple, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by tho pagan Kings ho and his people 
are considered to bo saints, on account of 
their lives, which you sholl hear . . .” — 
Vartketna, p. 111. Perhaps the chief of the 
Oorakhndtha Qosains, who were once very 
numerous on the West Coast, and have still 
a ■ettlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
B—P. delta Koffs’s notioe below. 


1616.— “And many of them noble and 
respectable people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, wandering the world 
. . . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and legs ; and they 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 

. . . These people are commonly called 
JosnieB, and in their own speech they are 
called Xoanw (see 8WAMT) which means 
Servant of God. . . . These joguee eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatry.” — 
Barbosa, 99-100. 

1553. — " Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
Itefore its capture) proceeded from u Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who wont about in 
tho habit of a Jogue, which is the stmito.st 
sect of their Keligiun . . . saying that the 
City would speedily have a new l/ord, and 
would be inhabited by a strange people, 
contrary tho will of the natives ." — iJe 
Barros, Deo. II. iiv. v. cup. 3. 

,, " For this reason tho place (Adam's 

Peak) is so famous among all the Gontile- 
dom of tho East yonder, that they resrjrt 
thither .os pilgrims from more than 1000 
ler^ues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jdguea, who are a.s men who have 
abandoned tho world and dodituitcd them- 
selves to Gtxl, and make groat pilgrimages 
to visit tho Temples consecrated to him.”— 
Ibid. Dec. 111. Iiv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563.—". . . to make them fight, like 
the robroM de eapello which the joguea carry 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
Joguet are certain heathen [(Iuntios) wbo'go 
begging all about the country, powdered all 
over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
poor heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . ." — Oarcia, f. 156#», 157. 

[1567.— " Jograes." See under OASIS. 

[c. 1610.— "The Gentiles have also their 
Abedallos {Ahd-AUah), w'hich are like to our 
hermits, and are called Joguie8."~-iVrard 
de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 343.] 

1624.— " Finally I went to see tho King 
of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and 1 
found him roughiv occupied in his affairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told mo his name was BatiwUa, and 
I that the hermitage and the place generally 
was called Cadira [Kadri)." — P. della Valle, 
ii. 724 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 350, and see i. 37, 75]. 

[1667. — "I allude particularly to the 
people called Janguis, a name which 
signifies 'united to God.’" — Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 316.] 

1673.— "Near tho Gate iii a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
pleited ’^irbats of their own Htdr."— Fryer, 

1727. — " There is another sort ci^ed 
Jougiee, who ... go naked except a bit of 
Clc^ about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obsoenity, with a great 
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Show of SuMtity."— il. fftmilUmt i 162; 
[ad. 1744, i. 163]. 

1809.- 

Fata work'd iia own tha whila. A band 
Of TogiMM, as thay roamad tha land 
Saakinff a sponsa for Jaga-Naut ihair Ood, 
Stray'a to uis solitary glada.” 

Cune of Aelhasia, ziii. 16. 
e. 1812.— "Soaroaly . . . ware wa saatad 
whan behold, there poured into tha spaoa 
before us, not only all tha Togaaa, Fakaars, 
and rogues of that desoription . . . but tha 
King ^ the Bagnrs himself, wearing his 
paeSiar badge. filmoood, (daacnbing 

a Tint to Henry Martyn at Gawnpora), 
AyiUAiog.f 416. 

gAkw hft jogi da ^aio td iidk.” 
Hind. proTarb: '* Inia man who is a jogi in 
his own Tillage is a deity in another." — 
Quoted by ii. 207. 

JOHN GOMPANT, tup. An old 
personification of the East India Com- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
The term Gompgny is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government (see H. 0. Forhto^ 
NfUuraUd^o WanderinaSj 1886, p. 204). 
[DohM Oompgay Bdddur la is still 
a common form of native app^l for 
justice, and OompUiy Bdgh is the 
usiuil phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
the phra.% is a corruption of Oompi^ 
JahAn, which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Sh&h Jehan 
and Jehangir, and the coldeu age of 
the Moguls” (G. A. Salay quoted in 
NoUa and Queruty 8 ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Birdwood writes ; ” The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated lingamy the phallic 
* Roi Solpil.' The minta^ of this coin 
is unknown (7 Madras), but without 
doubt it must nave served to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have raven origin to their 
personification of the Company under 
the potent title of Kompani Jehan, 
which, in English mouths^ became 
'John Company’” (Report on Old 
Recordiy 222, note).] 

[1784.— "Further, I knew that ee simple 
Hottentots and Indians oould form no idea 
of the Dutch Company and its goremment 
and oonstitution, me Dutch in India had 
giren out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jaa or joluu wi^ 
the suraaoM Company, which also pr^red 
for them more rsTerenoe than if they could 
hare aotoally made the people understand 


that they were, in fact, ruled by a company 
of merchants ." — AndreaaSpurrvuuuiy Tnveu 
to the Cape of Oood Honty tke SoutA-Po/ar 
Laxity aed rowed Ike Worldy p. 847 ; see 
9 ser. NoUe and Qneriety vii. 34.] 

1808. — (The Nawab) "much amused me 
by the account he gSTo of the manner in 
which my arriTal was announced to him. . . . 
^ Lord Siahab Ka Ihdnjtiy Compaep hi mncsm 
UdvAf laid'; literally translated, 'The 
Lords sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arriTed." — Lard Kdfeafto, 

1808. — " Howerer the business is pleasant 
now, consisting principally of oraers to 
countermand military operations, and pre- 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash.” 
— Lord Minto in Indioy 184. 

1818-19.— "In England the ruling power 
is possessed by two (larties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country : and the latter, though 
'only subjects^ exceed the King in isiwer, 
and are too directors of mercantile affairs." 
—SadiUukhy in Kllioty viii. 411. 

1826. — " He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Comi>any was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
‘'John Company,’ and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his master wa.s called 
John Brice, hut he could not say to a 
certainty whether ^Compant/* was a man’s 
or a woman’s name ." — Pandutung I/ariy 60 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 83, in a note to which the 

g hrase is said to be a corruption of Joint 
'ompany]. 

1^. — "The j^on that the English 
speak to the natives is mast absurd. T 
call it ’John Company's English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton."— LrUert from 
Madraty 42. 

1862. — "John Company, whatever may 
be bis faults, is infinitely bettor than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, I should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase."— Afnn. Col. 
Monutainy 293. 

1888.— "It faros with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government officiah Some 
men bad been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
ba n ned to them.’’— iSiK. RevitWy Feb. 14, 


JOUPON, s. Hind, jdnvdny iapdny 
[which are not to \ye found in Platt’s 
A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the udieB at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India. It 
is carried bv two pairs of men (who 
are called Jornponniesy i.e, jdnpdnl or 
japdnl)y each j^ir bearing on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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flhafts If the chair are slung. There 
is some perplexity as to the orimn of 
the word. For we find in Crawfurd*s 
Malay Diet. '^Jampana (Jav. Jamp<ma\ 
a kind of litter.’^ Also the Javanese 
Diet, of P. Jansz (1676) gives : *' Djem- 
pana — dragstoel (is. portable chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank.” [Kliiikert 
has jempanOf diempoHOy sempana as a 
State sraan - chair, and he connects 
tempana with Skt. eara-panna. Hhat 
which has turned out well, fortunate.* 
Wilkinson has: **jmpana, Skt. 7 a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can- 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers who served 
in Java (1811-15X for its use is much 
older in the Himalaya, as may be seen 
from the quotation from P. Oesideri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been I 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydh means ‘hang* in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has the following : 
^^Jhdmpdny Bengali. A stage on 
which snake-cateners and other jug- 
gling vagabonds exhibit; a kind of 
sedan usm by travellers in the Hima- 
laya, written Jdmpaun (?).*’ [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jhappdn as Hind. ; the former does 
not attempt a derivation ; the latter 
gives Hina.Jh<fnp, ‘a cover,’ and this 
on the whdle seems to be the most 
probable etymology. It may have 
oeen originally in india, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European ladies 
are carried.] 

1716. — roods are nowhere practi- 
cable for a horaeman, or for a Jompan, a 
sort of palankin."— Letter of P. Ipoliio De- 
sideri, dated April 10, in l^Urei Bdif. xt. 
184. 

1783.— (After a description) . . by these 
oentral poles the litter, or as it is here called, 
the is supported on the shoulders 

of four men."— Former’s /oicnify, ed. 1808, 
ii. 8. 

[1822.— “The Ghnmpaim, or as it is more 
frequently called, the drampal^ is the 
usual vehicle in which persona of distinction, 
especially females, are carried. . . 

Qenrd, Nwrr. i. 105. 

[1842.—“ ... a conveyance called a 
Jawnpann, which is like a Aort palankeen, 
with an arched top^ slung on Uirse poles 
(Uke what is called a ThaJan in IndW. . . 

CbiM, ed. 1842, i. 187. 


[1840.-~“A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains ; the 
canopy, he., (»n be taken off.'* — 2tn. 
Maeienzie^ Life in the ifurion, ii. 103:] . 

1879. — '*The gondola of Simla is the 
‘Jampan* or 'jampot, as it is sometimei 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . . 
ns that which oonverts asparagus into 
sparrow-grass. . . . Every lady on the hills 
keeps her jampan and jampanees . . . just 
as in the plains she keeps her carriage and 
footmen.' —Letter in Timea, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, s. Hind, jkdl, 
supposed by Shakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the Ar. 
./ufl, having much the same meaning; 
[but Platts takes it from jhulnd^ ‘to 
dangle *]. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elcpliant, or other domesti- 
cated animal ; often a quilt, used as 
such. In colloquial use iul over India. 
The modern Arabs use the phir.jildl 
as h singular. This Dozy aefines as 
“couverture en laine plus on moins 
urn^e de dessins, tr^ lar^ tres chaude 
et enveloppant le poitrail ct la croupe 
du cheval^ (exactly the Indian jAff/)— 
also “ornement ae soie qu’on etend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aiix jours de 

[1819.~“Dr. Duncan . . . took the Jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . .” — Tod, Peraon^ Narr. in Anwda^ 
Calcutta reprint, i. 715.] 

1880. — “Horse Jhools, Ac., nt shortest 
notice.”— Advt. in Madras Mail^ Keb. 13. 

JOOLA, 8. Hind. jhuUi. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swiim’ ; but in the Himrdaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude su.s- 
j^nsion bridges used there. 

[1812. — “There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
SAngka and Jhnla " (a description of both 
follows).— Ariat Res. xi. 475.] 

1830. — “Our chief object in descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah brioge. 
Tke bridge consists of 7 gran ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a single post on either bank. A piece of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips upon these ropes, and from mis 4 lo^s 
from the same grass rope depend. The 
: passenger hangs in the loops, placing a 
; couple of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs m the block over his head ; the 
i aign^ IS given, and ho is drawn over by an 
S eighth rope." — Mem. qf Col. Mountain^ 114. 

JOSS, s. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portugese Deo$, * Ood,* 
first taken up in the * Pidgin * language 
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of the Chineae ports from the Portu- 
^lese, and then adopted from that 
jaigon by Europeans as if they had 
got hold of a Chineae word. [See 
CHINGHIN.] 

1659w— But the Deril (whom the Chineae 
commonly celled Joo^e) ia e mighty and 
powerful Prince of ue World." — Walier 
Sek^lz, 17. 

„ In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwellinff-rooroa, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an imiwe . . . this 
they call Joaln.’’— 'dSoor, ed. 1672, p. 27: 

1677.—** All the 8inese keep a limning of 
the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two home on hie he^, and com- 
monly call him Joaie (Jooaie).” — Oerret 
Vermeulenf Ooit Inditdu Koyapw*, 33. 

1711. — ** I know hut little of (heir Reli- 
non, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God in his own House.”— /oelyer, 
161. 

1727.— ** Their Josses or Demi-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure." 
— A. iianiUto%t ii. 266 ; [od. 1744, ii. 

c. 1790.- 

** Down with dukes, earls, and lords, thoae 
pagan Josses, 

False gods ! away with stars and strings 
and croasea." 

Peter Pindar^ Ode to Kien Long. 

1793.— ** The images which the Chinese 
worship are called ^oostje by the Dutch, 
and ^oss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the Dutch 
who 6rst saw them. "—tSbiioriauf, E.T. i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, a. An idol temple 
in China or Japan. From Joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article. 

1750-52.— ** The sailon, and even some 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
Tom-bonaes, for on enquiring of a Chineae 
for the name of the idol, he answers Grande 
Tou, instead of Oran DUn”—Olof. Toreen^ 
232. 

1760-1810.— ** On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Honam JoM-hooM, but not in droMS of over 
ten at a time."—* 8 Regulations ' at Canton, 
from Ttu Fankwu at (^nlon (1882), p. 29. 

1840,—** Eveir town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-hooMS, upon which 
large sums of money have been spent."— 
Mem. CtU. Mountain, 186. 

1876.—**. . . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joM-h<mae, or 
temple."— Renew, No. cliii. 222. 
1876;- 

** One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makee stop one idght in Joss-hooM." 

Ldaad, Pidgia-Englitk Ring-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in ** pidgin," Joss-hoast-sMm or 
JooM-jridgin-man is a priest, or a missionary. 

J08TI0K, J088>8TI0K, a. A 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
codut, sandalwood, Ac.) usm by the 
Chineae as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use as 
cigar-lights. The name appears to 
be from the temple use. (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876.—** Burnee JOH-stick, talkee plitty.’* 
— Leland, Pidgin~ISngli»h Sing-Song, p. 43. 

1879. — ** There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the Joss-stleki burning 
in these 611 the city with the fragrance of 
incense ." — Miu Bird, Golden Chereonue, 49. 

JOW, B. Hind. jhdU. The name 
is applied to various species of the 
shriibby tamarisk whicfi abound on 
the low alluvials of Indian rivers, and 
‘are useful in many ways, for rough 
basket-making and the like. It is the 
usual material for gabions and fascines 
in Indian 8iege-o])eration8. 

[c. 1809. — ** ... by the natives it ia called 
Jhan; but thia name ia generic, and ia 
npolied not only to another apeoiea of Tama- 
nslc, but to the Caeuarina of Beiml, and to 
the cone-bearing plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans," — Buchanan- 
HamiUon, BaAem /adio, hi. 597. 

[1840.—** ... on the opposite Jhow, or 
bastard tamarisk jungle ... a native . . . 
had been attackea bv a tiger. . . .’'—David- 
soa, Travele, ii. 326.J 

JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, n.p. 
Skt. — Hind. Jiodld-mvkhi, * flame- 
mouthed ' ; a generic name for qimai- 
volcanic phenomena, but particularly 
applied to a place in tne Kangra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Bios River, where 
Jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kept constantly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over the 
Him&laya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous flre-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad- 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great JwUA-milkllL The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently ignorant of the ^enomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates its nature. 

o. 1360.— **Siilt4a Ffroc . . . marched 
with hb army towards Nogarkot (oes MUO- 
OUBCOTB) ... the id^ JwiM arakhl. 
much woffihippsd by the infldels, was Mtu- 
atad oo the road to Ni^arkol. . . . Bosae of 
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the mftdja have reported that Sultdn FIros 
went speotelly to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels shmdered the Sultdn. . . . Other 
infidels seid that Snltdn Muhammad Shdh 
bin Tu^hlik Shdh held an umbrella over this 
sumo raol, but this also is a lie. . . — 

Sham i-SMi^ AJif, in Elliot, iii. 318. 

1616.—** ... a place oalled lalU mokoe, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to be seene incessant Erup- 
tions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worship.” — Terry, in 
Twrciuu, ii. 1467. 

[c. I617.—In Sir T. Roe't Uuo, “ Jalla- 
iDAkM, the Pilgrimage of the mnians.” — 
Hak. Sm. ii. 6^.] 

1783.—*' At TanlUh Mhokeo {tic) a smaU 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
Punjab." — O. Forster* g Journey, ^ 1798, i. 
808. 

1799. — '* Praaon Poory afterwards travelled 
... to the Maha or Buree (i.e. larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Ju&la Mhchi. terms 
that mean a ' Flaming Mouth,* as oeinff a 
spot in the neishbourhood of ^kee {Baku) 
on the west side of the (Caspian) Sm . . . 
whence fire issues ; a circumstance that 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindus."— y<matAaa Duncan, in A$. Hts. 
V. 41. 

JOWAinELJOWABB£E,s. Hind. 
jawdr, jvdr, [Skt. yava~prakdra or ok- 
dra, *of the nature of barley*;] 
Sorghum vulgare, Pera. {Holciu sorghum, 
L.) one of the and most frequently 
grown of the tall millets of southern 
conn tries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the unflooded tracts ; it is 
sown about July and readied in 
November. The reedy stems are 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the cholam of 
the Tamil regions The stalks are 
Kirbee. The At. dura or dhura is 
perhaps the same word ultimately as 
jawdr; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 
min. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that R. 
Drummond {Illus. of the Oram. Parts 
of GuzeratUe, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
** Jooar, a kind of milsc, the food of 
the common people.*’ 

To. 1590.— In Khundoah ** JowAri is chiefly 
caltivatad of which, in some places, there 
are three crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste that it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit.”— ylfa, ad. 
JarrsO, ii. W.} 

1760.—** En suite mauvais chemin sur des 
levte faites de boue dans des quarrds de 


Jonasl et des champs de Nelis (see HBLLT) 
remplis d'eau.” — itnoaefi/ du , Perron, I. 
coeUzziii. 

1800. — *' . . . My industrious followers 
must live either upon Jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance everywhere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rioe 
for themselves.”— IFstftayfon, 1 . 176. 

1818. — Forbes calls it "iuarree or euA- 
euA** (I). [See CUSCUB.j-Or. Mem. ii. 
406 ; [2nd ed. ii. 35, and i. ^]. 

1819. — “In 1797-8 Joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per culou (see 
CULBET) of 24 fnaunds."- ^aemurdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Soe. Bo. i. 287. 

[1820.—“ And the sabre began to cut away 
upon them as if they were a field of Joanae 
(standing com).” — Pandurang Hari, ed. 

JOY, 8. This aeems from the quota- 
tion to have been used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. joia). 

1810. — “ The vanity of parenta sometimes 
leads them to dress their children, oven 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation ... to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or joys .” — Maria Ora/iam, 3. 

JVmEE, JUPTEE, &c., s. Guz. 
japti, Ac. Corrupt forms of zabti. 

fVatAnrzabtl, or -japti, Mahr., Pro- 
duce of lands sequestered by the State, 
an item of revenue ; in Guzerat the 
lands once exempt now subject to 
assessment ” ( Wilson).] (See ZUBT.) 

1808.— “The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Mogf- 
mooadars and Des^s (see DE8SATE) of that 
district every thira year, amounting to Ra. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Jnpteo.”— R. Drummond. [Majmuaddr 
“in Guzerat the title given to the keepers 
of the pareana revenue records, who have 
held the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todar Mai, and aie paid by 
fees charged on the villages." ( IFtfscm)]. 

JUDEA, ODIA, n*P- These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Avuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call OudhX which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to alx)ut 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1522. — “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are suluect to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zocabederm, and 
who inhabits Iiidia.”-JW*^ Hak. Soe. 
166. 
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0 . 1546.— **Th6 capitall Citj of all thia 
Bmpire is Odiaa. wberoof I Wue apokan 
heratofore : it ia fortided with walla of briok 
and mortar, and oontaina, aooordinff toaome, 
foure hundred thouaand firaa, whereol an 
hundred thouaand are atrangera of divera 
oountriea.''— Ptnfo, in CogaK^i E.T. p. 285 ; 
orig. cap. clxaxix. 

1553.—'* For the Realm ia grea^ and ita 
Citiea and Towna eery populoua ; inaomueh 
that the city Hudia luone, which ia the 
capital of the Kin^om of Siam (Siao\ and 
the reaidenoe of the King, fumi^ea 60,000 
men of its own." — Barros, III. ii. 5. 

1614. — " Aa regarda the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experi- 
ment miMie by a curious engineer with whom 
we communicated on the subject. He says 
that ... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed bv water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
bock it was already far on in the night, 
and be affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues.” — Couto, VI. 
▼ii. 9. 


1617.— "The merchants of the country of 
Ltn Jolm, a place joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JAMOOMAY) arrixed at Hhe 
city of Jndaa ’ before Eaton's coming away 
from thence, and brought great store of 
merchandize." — Bni/uduryf ii. 90. 

„ " 1 (letter) from Mr. Beniamyn Farry 
in Jvdea. at Syam."— Cork's xh'ary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 


[1639.— "The chief of the Kingdom is 
lodia by aome called Odia . . . the city of 
IiuUa, ue ordinary Residence of the Cwrt 
is seated on the Menam.” — Mcmdeltlo, 
Travels^ E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693. — "As for the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Ei-yo-thi-ym, the o of the 
pliable ye being closer than our (FrsncH) 
Diphthong as." — La, LomJbirt^ B.T. i. 7. J 


1727. — ". . . all are sent to the Cityof 
Siam or Odia for the Kingl Uee. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Mfmaaik^ which by Tuminn and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about .60 
Leagues." — A. Hamtttcn, ii. 160; [ed. 1744]. 

[1774. — " Aynttaya with its districts 
Dvsrmvati, Todajm and Kamanpaik."— /esc. 
in Ind. AnJtiq. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — "The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
aaored and great kingdom of.81-a*yoo-tlia* 
ya.”— IVeaty between E.I.C. and King of 
Siam, in Wutan^ Documentt the Bmrmm 
VTor, App. Ixxvii.] 


JUGBOOLAK, 8. Marine Hind. 
toT jodt-hUttk (Roebuck). 

JUQGUBHAUT, ap. A corrup- 
tion of tbe Skt Jaganndtho^ ' Lord qf 
the Univene,* a name of Kriahna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Purl in Oriasa. The imam 
so called is an amorphous idol, mwch. 
like those worshippea in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has been 
plaiuibly suggested (we believe first 
by Oen. Cunningham) that it vras 
in reality a Budahist symbol, which 
I has been adopted as an object of 
I Brahmanical worship, an«i made to 
serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
as masses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dents occurs. Occasionally also 
persona, sometimes sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, who sutes that he 
had gone throi^h the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Juggumaut a 
standing metaphor— was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief inched in the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 
great mortality from hardship, ex- 
haustion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 

S ressions in connection with the 
uggurnaut festival. 


[I311.-"jagnir." See under MADURA] 
o. 1321.—" Annually on the recurrence of 
the day whan that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
themselves under the eharioL so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
deeire to die for their god. And the oar 
passes over them, and crushee them, and 
cute them in sunder, and so they periu on 
the spot."— FWor Odarie, in Oatkag, Ao. 
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o. ido. Bueneg»lia (aee BI8- 
HAOAB) aJao, at a certain time ta the vear. 
this idol IS carried through the city, plaoea 
between two chariota . . . aocompamcd by 
a great conoouree of people. Many, carried 
away by the ferroor of their faiths cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
in order that they may be crushed to death, 
- ->v mode of death which they say is veiy 
acceptable to their god."— (Wt, in India 
in XVth Cent., 28. 

o. 1681. — " All for devotion attach them- 
selves to the trace of the car, which is 
dnwn in this manner by a vast number of 
people . . . and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this oar is dragged by crow^ 
of people through certain parts of the city 
(Nwapatam), some of whom from devotion, 
or uie desire to be thought to make a 
de/oted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said oars ." — Oaeparo Balbi, f. 84. The 
preceding passaffes refer to scenes in the 
south of the Peninsula. 

c. 1690. — “In the town of Pursotem on 
the hanks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagaailt, near to which are the images of 
Kishon. his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sanoal-wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins ... at cer- 
tain times carry the image in procession 
upon a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
the Hindooee langu^e (is called Hahth (see 
BUT) ; and they telieve that whoever assists 
in drawing it along obtains remission of all 
his sins."— (Vfodwin’j Ayeen, ii. 13-15 ; [ed. 
/arrett, ii. 127]. 

[1616. — “ The chief city called Jckaiiat." 
—Sir T. Roe, Hak, Soo. li. 538.] 

1632. — “Vnto this Pagod or house of 
fiathen . . . doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrihce 
vnto their groat Qod laggamat, from 
which Idoll the Clity is so called. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of laggarnat) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer thomselvoa a sacriAce to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye downs on the 
ground, that the Cl^riott wheeles may 
runno over them, whereby they are killed 
outright; some get broken armes, some 
broken loggos, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this meane.s they thinke 
to merit Heauen." — H'. Bruton, in Hall. 
V.57. 

1667.—“ In the town of • Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the (lulf of Bengata, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The Arst day that 
they show this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and haroMsed, are suffocated there; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot marchoth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persons 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which braise 
^em to death. . . . '— iio^uer. a Letter to 
Mr. Ckofe^in, in Kng. ed. 16^ 97; [ed. 
ConeUtbU, 804 eeq.]. 

11669-79. — “ In that great and Sumptuous 
Diabolicall Pagod, there Standeth theere 
gretest Qod Ja^. Ctomaet whenoe ye FUg^ 
reeeued that name alsoe.’*— AfiS. Ana, £c., 
by T. B. f. 12. Col. Temple adds: 
“Throughout the whole MS. JaganntUk is 
repeatedly called Jn*, Gemaet, which 
obviously stands for the common tnns- 
position /angaxdfA. j 

1682.—“. . . We lay by last night till 
10 o'clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desirous to Me ye Jageroot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction. . . ."—Hedges, Diary, 
July 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 80]. 

1727.—“ His (Jagarynat’a) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four stories high . . . they fasten 
small Ropes to the (^ble, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,(X)0 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zeidots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall 6at on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels."— ri . Hamilton, i. 387 ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1809.- 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
mmht and main. 

To drag that sacred wain. 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road, 
And calling on the God 
Ibeir self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jaga Naut they call. 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

llirough flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groaas rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and .agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

Curse, of Kehasna, xiv. 5. 

1814.— “The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
pr^ross on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, ho has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One womai. has devoid herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended t4> devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her Inxly, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd." — In .Atialic Journal — quoted in 
Btt'eridge, Hist, of India, ii. 54, without 
exactor reference. 

c. 1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which formorlv pnmipted the pilgrims to 
court death 'by throwing them-selves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
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Jafmnnith haa happily long ceaaad to 
aotoate the wonhippen of the preient 4ay. 
During 4 yean that I have witnened the 
oeramony, three coses only of this revolting 

r ries of iranaolation have occurred, one 
which I may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident; 
in the othen the victims had long been 
saffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orden under similar circumstances.” — A. 
Stirling^ in A*. Res. zv. 324. 

1827. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poyndcr, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggomaat. ” — As. Jvuma/^ 1821, vol. 
uiiir/w. 

^1864. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions th.at, 
a few days previouhly, he hiid aeon, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to de.ath, 
and another frightfully I:icerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a c:ir 
daring the Rath Jatra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence was 
accidental." — Ckevers^ Ind. Med. Jurtspr. 
665.] 

1871.—“. . . poor Johnny Tetterby st-ng- 

5 ering under his Moloch of .an infant, the 
nggemant that crushetl all his enjoy- 
ments.*’— Li/e of Dickens, ii. 415. 

1876. — “ I.<e monde on marchant n'a pa.«t 
beauooup plus de souci de ce qu’il 6cnuie quo 
le char de I'idole de Jaganiata."— if. Renan, 
in Remu dee Deux Mondes, 3* S4rie, xviii. 
p. 504. 


JXJLIBDAB, fl. Per8.^*^u<2dr, from 
n^u, the string attached to the bridle 
oy which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called jani- 
bahddr, janibahkash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have l>een 
commonly used in Hengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590.—“ For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he {Akbar) rode out on a 
kk&foh horse, a rupee, should be given, 
viz., one ddm to _ the Atbegi, two to the 
Jilandir. . . .** — Ata , ed. Bloekmann, i. 142. 
(And see under FTKE.)] 

1673.— “In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as laive as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Oalabdar, or Master 
Mulitoer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole CapAofa."— /Vy«r, 341. 

1683.— “Your Jylibdar, after be bad 
received his letter would not stay for the 
OenU, but stood upon departure.’ —Hedges, 
Diarg, Sept. 15 ; [&k. Soc. i. 112]. 

„ “ We admire what made you tend j 

peoDS to force our Oyllibdar baek to your | 


Factory, after ho had gone 12 comm on his 
way, and dismissa him again without any 
reason for it."— Hedges, Diary, Sept. 26; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754. — “100 Oilodar; thooe who ara 
cbaiged with the direction of the couriere 
and their horses." — Hanuay’s Travels, 
i. 171 ; 252. 

[1812. — “ I have often admired the cour- 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdan or gmoms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of ai^ry horses." 
— Morier, Journey through Persia, 63 seq.] 

1880.— “It would makes good picture, 
the surroundingK of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men. . . . Pascal and Remise cooking 
for me ; the Jellaodan, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their k.alliun.s, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. . . .” — MB. Journal 
in I‘ersiti of CajA. IT. Uill, R.E. 


! JUMBEEA, A probably 

! from j(m5, ' the side ’ ; a kind of dagger 
worn ill the girdle, .so as to be drawn 
acrokss the borlv. Ft is u.sually in form 
slightly curved. Sir R. Burton (Camaes, 
Commentary, 413) identifies it with the 
agomia and gomio of the quotations 
below, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilgrimage, but thi.s we cannot find, 
[it i.M in the Memorial ed. i. 236], 
though the javihiyah is sitveral times 
mentioned, e.g. i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term occurs rejieatedlv in Mr, Egerton’s 
catalogue of anii.s in the India Museum. 
Janbwa occurs as the name of a dagger 
in the Ain (orig. i. 1191; why Bloch- 
iiuinn in his translation [i. 1 lOJ .spells it 
jkanbwah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. s.y. jamhette. It seems 
very doubtful if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic word. 

c. ]3’28.— “Takl-ud-dln refused rov^hly 
and pushed him away. Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger (khanjar) such os is 
called in that country lanbiya, and nve 
him a mortal wound ." — Ibn Raluta, i. 5A. 

1408.— “The Mmirs had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, aasagays, agomUs, and bows 
and slings from which tb^ stones at 

os .” — Roteiro de Vasco da Oama, 31. 

1516.— “They go to 6gbt one another 
bare from the waist upwa^s, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers (gomioa)."— Bar6oM, 

p. 80. 

1774. — Autour du corps ils ont on 
cainturon da cuir brodd, ou garni d'nigaot, 
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ML miliaa duquel sur le devant ils pMsent un 
coutaau lai^ reoourbd, et pointu (Junbea), 
doDt la poinU eat tournde du ofttd droit.'* — 
yiMir, de VAralne, 64. 

JUMDUD, 8. H. jamdad^ jamdhar. 
A kind of dagger, broad at the l>aae 
and slightly curvra, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Katdr (ace KUTTAUB). TA drawing of 
what he calls a jamdhar katdri is given 
in Egerton’s Catalogue (PL IX. No. 
344-5).] F. Johnson’s Dictionary gives 
jamdar as a Persian word with the 
suggested etymology of jan6-dar, * flank- 
render.’ But in the ^Tin the word 
is spelt jamdhar ^ which seems to indi- 
cate Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
in the poem of Chand Bardai (sec Ind. 
Afdiq. \. 281) corroborates this. Mr. 
Beaines there suggests the etymology 
of Yama-dant ‘Death’s Tooth.’ The 
drawings of ih^ jamdhad or jamdhar in 
the Ain illustrations show several < 
specimens with double and triple 
toothed points, which perhaps favours I 
this view ; hut Yama-dhdra, ‘ dcath- 
w'ielder,’ ajipears in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries as the name of a weapon. 
TRather, perhaps, yama-dharay ‘death- 
nearcr.’] 

0 . 15 26.--* * Jamdher.” See quotation 
under KUTTAUB. 

[1813.—**. . . visited the Jamdar itAaea, 
or trenaury containing his jewels . . . curious 
ams. . . .“—Forbfs, Or. Mrm. 2nd ed. ii. 
469.] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from At. jama*. 
The total .-issessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or divi.sion 
of coiintry. The Arab, word signifies 
‘ toUil ’ or ‘ aggregate.’ 

1781. An increase of more than 26 
lacks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
yuoma.”— Fifth Report^ p. 8. 

JUMl^BUNDEE, s. Hind, from 
P.—Ar. janudbandi. A settlement 
(q.v.), i.e. the determination of the. 
amount of land revenue due for a 
or a |>eriod of years, from a viilnge, 
estate, or parcel of land, fin the 
N.W.P. it is specially applied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1765. — “The rents of the province, ac- 
cording to the Jumma-bim^. or rent-mil 
. . . amountml to. . . View of 

Bengal ^ App. 214. 

[1814. — “ Jummalnuidts.’' See under 

PATBL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Am. Skt. YamunA, Hina. 
Jamwnd and JammA^ the Aulij^vo, of 
Ptolemy, the of Arrian, the 

Jomanee of Pliny. The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expi-esses the 
modern Hind, form Jamund. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 16th century, an unimpor- 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra K 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years been 
the main channel of the former great 
river. (See JENNYE.) Jamund is the 
name of several other rivers of less 
note. 

J 1616-17.—“ I proposed for a water worke, 

‘ might giue the Chief Cittye of the 
Mogorts content . . . wc^ is to be don vppon 
the Riuer leminy wci> posseth by Agra. . . ." 
— Hirdirood^ First Letter Boo/:, 460. 

[1619. — “The river Gemini was vnflt to 
seta Myll vppon.*’— 5ir T. Boe, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 477. 

[1663. — ** . . . the Qemna, a river which 
may be compared to the Loire. . . 
Jkrnier, Letter to M. De la Mothe U Yager, 
ed. Constable, 241.] 

[JUMNA MUSJID,n.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. jdmi* matjid, 

‘ the cathedral or conCTegational 
mosque,’ Ar. jama*, ‘to collect.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jnmna R. 

[1785.— “The Junma-musjid is of great 
antiquity. . . ." — Diary, in Forbee, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 448. 

[1849.— “In passing we got out to see the 
Jamna Mosjid, a very fine building now 
used as a magazine." — Mrs. Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, ii. 170. 

[1865.—*' . . . the great mosque or DJamia 
*. . . this word DJamia’ means literally 
‘collecting ’ or ' uniting,’ because here attends 
tbo great concourse of Friday worshippers. 

. . — Palgrave, Central and B. Arabta, ed. 

1868, 266.] 

JUNOEEBA, n.p., i.e. Janjird. 
The nume of a native State on the 
coast, south of Boml^y, from which 
the Fori and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
Rajpuri inlet, to which the name 
Janjira properly pertains, believed to 
be a local corruption of the Ar. jazira. 
‘island.’ The Stale is also called 
Habtdn, meaning ‘ Hubdieo’s land,’ 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centurit^ 
its chief has been of that race. This 
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wia not at first oontimiousi nor have 
the chiefs even when of African blood, 
been always of one family : but they 
have apparent been so for the last 
SOO years. *Tlie SIdi* (see 8EBDT) 
and *The are titles popularly 

applied to this chief. This State has 
a nort and some land in Kathi&w&r. 

Gen. Keatinge writes: **Tbe 
members of the Sidi*s familv whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
pa^cularlv fair.” The old Portugese 
writers call this harbour Danda ^r as 
they write it Damda\ e.g. JoAo de 
Oistro in Frimetro Eoteiro^ p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 


JUHOLE, 8. Hind, and Mahr. 
from Skt. jangaia (a word 
which occurs chiefly in medical 
treatises). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncultivated 
ground ; then, such ^ound covered 
vrith shrul^ trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo- Inaian appli- 
cation is to forest, or other wild 
ffrowthf rather than to the fact that 
it is not cultivated. A forest : a 
thicket ; a tangled wilderness. The 
word seems to have ywissed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 
French as well as in English. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
J'Vyer, which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now. 

e. 1200. — . . Now the land is humid, 
Jungle (Janga/ah)j or of the ordinary kind." 
— SutnUOf 1 . ch. 

o. 1370. — "Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the Jan^ round the K41’s dweil- 
faj. — rdrUAiJlrw-SMAi, in Fiiiot, iii. 

0 . 1450. — "The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. Thev will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderaess, and in the 
Jungle {Jangal)." — AbdurrazOk, in Jfot. el 
Mxt. ziv. 51. 

1474.—" . . . Bieheneger. The vast city 
is surrounded by three ravines, and inter- 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Juagel.'*— d(A. AHitin. in India 

»» jrm cfenTTSo. 

1774. — "Land waste for five years , . . 
la called Jungle. "-^To/Aed’s Oenioo Code, 
190. 

1809. — "The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the cloeenass of the Jungle 
around it' —Id. Fo/snfra, 1. 307. 


1809.- 

"They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long ' 

Was the slight framework rear'd, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall Jungle gross fit roofing gave 
Beneath the genim sky.” 

Ourte of KAoma, ziii. 7. 
c. 1830.— "C'est Ih qua je renoontrai les 
Jungles . . . j'avoue ^e je fus trbs ddsap- 
pointd.” — Jaequemont, Correepoiid. 1. 134. 
c. 1883-38.- 

" L'Hippotame au largo ventre 
Habite aus Jungles de Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond de cheque antre 
Plus de monstres qu'on ne rfiva.” 

Tkeopk. OOMlier, in Poiria Com- 
pUlet, ed. 1876, i. 325. 

1848.— "Bui he was an lonely here as in 
his Jungle at Bji^gleywala.” — Thacteray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

„ " ' Was there ever a battle won like 

Salamanca ? Hey. Dobbin ? But where was 
it he learnt his art? In India, my boy. 
The Jungle is the achoni for a general, mark 
me tha^” — Ibid., ed. 1863, i. 312. 
c. 1858.- 

" La bdte formidable, habitante de.s Jungles 
S'endort, le ventre en Tnir, et dilate ses 
ongles.”— Leconte de Lieie. 

" Des djungles du Pendj Al> 

Aux sables du Kamate.”— 7&i’d. 

1865.— "To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the Jungle, the whole 
country presents the appearance of one yon- 
tinuoua well-ordered garden.” — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 

1867.—" . . . here are no cobwebs of plea 
and counterplea, no Jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis."— NwtnAuriM, Essays 
and tSiatlirs, 133. 

1873.— "Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from toe 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.” — Fits ■ Edvard Hall, Modem 
English, 306. 

1878. — "Cot animal est commun dans les 
fordts, et dans les djengles.”*— if anv, Kata- 
KoJUi-Malayou, 83. 

1879. — "The owls of metaphysioa hoot^ 
from the gloom of their various Jungles*” — 
Fortnightly Rev. No. olxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNOLtPBVBB, 8. A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.— "I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of ah officer who 
bad been seised by Jnngls-fevsr.”— letter 
in Morton's L, qf Leyden, 43. 

JUNGLE-FOWL, a The popular 
name of more than one siiecies of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultir 
are smposed to be descended ; especi- 
ally vwm SonMraiiif Temminck the 
Grey Jungli-fowl, and Oallut ferrugtneui, 
Qmelin, the Bed JungU-fovoL The 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the N. Circftrs on the eak, and to 
the Rftipipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudaa on the west. 

1800.—“. . . the thickeU bordered on 
the Tillage, and I wae told abounded in 
Jungle-fowl ."— Emhantg to Ava, 96. 

1868.— “The common Ji^le-coek . . . 
wae also obtained here. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the Toice is 
different."— If a?/acs, Malay Arehip.f 108. 

The word Jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
denote wild .species, e.g. jimglA*cat, 
Jongle-ch^, '&c. 

JUNGLE MAHiOJ!, n.p. Hind. 
JangaUMahdl. This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of Chutift N&gpur, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken up and redistributed anions 
adjoining districts in 1833 (see Imperial 
GazeUeeTf s.v.). 

JUNGLE-TEBBT, n.p. Hind. 
Jangal-tardi (see TEBAI). A name 
formerly applied to a liorder-tract 
between Ben^l and Behar, including 
the inland parts of Monghyr and 
Hhagalpur, and what are now termed 
the iiantdl Pargandt. Hodges, below, 
calls it to the “westward” of Dhasal- 
piir ; but Barkope, which he de.scrilies 
08 near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to RennelTs map, about 
35 m. S.£. of Bhagalpur town ; and 
the Cleveland inscription show's that 
the term included the tract occu- 
pied by the lUjmahal hill-people. 
The Map No. 2 in RennelVs Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry District, with the adjacent 
provinces of Birbhoom, Rajemal, Bogli- 
Fjour, Ac., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedabad and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781. — *' Early in February we set out on 
a tour through a part of Uie country called 
the Jungle -Teixy, to the westward of 
Bauglepore . . . after leaving the village 


of Barkope, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jm^ Tenry, we entered the hills. . . . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the Jonme 
Terry is said to have suffered greatly. — 
Hodga, pp. 80-06. 

1784. — “To be sold . . . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, Esq., deceased, consisting 
of the most cental views in the districts 

Monghyr, Rajemebal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jnngleteny, by Mr. Hodges. . . ."—In 
Aton-Aoir, i. 64. 

c. 1788.— 

“ To the Memory of 
Auoustub Clbvblani). Esq., 

Late Collector of the Districts of Bhaugul- 
pore and Raiamahall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jnngleteny of Rajamahall. . . ." (etc.) 

Inucriptxim on . thf Monument eneUd by 
Oovemment to Cleveland, tsAo dira 
tn 1784. 

1817. — “These hills Are principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to build 
their villages, and cultivate^naiVa (Jowaiv), 
plantains and yams, which together wiUi 
some of the small grains mentioned in the 
account of the ^mgleterry, constitute 
almost the whole of the pi^uctions of those 
hills." — SutkerlaTid'M R^rt on the Hill 
People (in App. to Long, 560). 

1824.— “This part, I find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or EMior, having been, under the name of 
the Jungleter^ district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort 
of border or debateable land." — //rAcr, i. 131. 

JUNGLO, s. Qiiz. Janglo. This 
term, we arc told by R. Drummond, 
w'as used in his time (the l>eginniiig of 
the 19th century), by the less TOlite, 
to distinguish Europeans ; “ wild men 
of the woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzetati ! 

1808. — “Joseph Maria, a well-known 
scribe of the order of Toiieownlloe . . . was 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in the town of Pitlaiid, by porties of carious 
old women and young, some of whom gazing 
upon him put the question, Ar( Jungla, 
too munne pirmeesh f ‘ O wild one, wilt thou 
marry me T ’ He knew not what they asked, 
and made no answer, whereupon they de- 
clared that he was indeed a very Jvii^/a, 
and it required all the address of Kripram 
(the worthy Brahmin who relat^ this 
anecdote to the writer, uncontradicted in 
the presence of the said Senhor) to draw off 
the ^lea and damsels from the astoni^ed 
Joseph."—/?. Drummond^ Jllm. (s.v.). 
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JUNK, 8. A large Eastern ship; 
especully (and in later use ezclusivew) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest application also; any more 
general application lielongs to an in- 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest woras in the Europeo-Iudian 
vocabulary. It occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1331, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de* 
Marignmli. The great Catalan World- 
map of 1376 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them In ckt, no doubt 
a clerical error tor lucki. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marimolli, in 
the 18Ui century, says of the word 
{junkot): **This word 1 cannot find in 
any medieval glossaiy. Most probably 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds (a juncis texta) which several 
authors rdate to be used in India.” 


of thsM thero are throe kinds ; the big ones 
wbiob are called junk, in the plural jundir. 

. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three op to twelve sails. The sails are made 
of bamooo slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another.”— /hn Batuta, iv. 91. Tht French 
trsnslators write the words as gcni (and 
0oso4t). Ibn fiatuta really indicates ckvsir 
(and cAvadi:); but both must have been 
quite wrong. 

c. 1348.— “Wishing them to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on certain Junh {tucendentet 
Junkoa) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar.”— ifarvMoffs iu Catkay, kc., 358. 

1459. — “About the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea. was driven ... in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anting but sky and sea. 
. . . The ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the mariners beheld 
there the egg of a certain bird called cArocAo, 
which egg was as big as a butt. . . 
Rubric on Fra JHauro^s Oreai Map at Venice. 


It is notable that the same erroneous 
suasion is made by Amerigo Vespucci 
in nis curious letter to one of the Medici, 
mving an account of the voyam of Da 
Gama, whose squadron he had met at 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French tranalatora of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
(chown (chvm), and Littrd gives the 
same etyraolq^ (av. jonqu^. It Is 
possible that the word may be eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very probable. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay and ajcngy 
‘a ship or large vessel.^ In Javanese 
the Great , Bear is called LirUang icng^ 
‘The Constellation Junk,* [whicn is 
in Malay Bintang Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese woras which have 
been suggested as the orimn, are very 
fully given by Sadt, Malayan iVordi 
in Englith, p. 59 seg.]. 

c. 13(X).— “ L^e ships called in the 
language of China * Junks' bring various 
aorta of choice mercbandiie and cloths from 
CUn and Mfehln, and the countriea of Hind 
and Sind.”- A^kfiiddia, in E/fmC, L 89. 

1331.- “And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
anofther ship called a Junk {aliam navim 


ship were good 
ana with marc 


i). . . . Now on board that 
/OO eonla, 'what with sailore 


and with merchants. . . Friar Odark, 
in Oalkay, kc., 73. 

a 1343.— “Iliey make no voyages on the 
CUna Sea eicept with Chinese vemels . . . 


p “ The Ships or junks (Zonehi) which 
narinte this sea, carry 4 masts, and others 
besides that they can set up or strike 
(at will); and they have 40 to 80 little 
chambers for the merchant^ and they have 
only one rudder. . . /6uf. 

1518. — “Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), a nd als o Gentiles, particularly 
CkeHs (see CB3STTY), who are natives of 
Cholmendel ; ‘and they are all very rich, and 
have many large snipe which they call 
Jnngoe. BorAMo, 191. 

1549.—“ Ezolusus isto ooncilio, applicavit 
animum ad navem Sinensis formae, quam 
lunoom vocant.” — Seti. Fnme. Xaverii ICpisL 
337, 

[1554.—** ... in the many riupa and 
junks (Jugos) which certainly passed that 
way.”— CUsfaaAeda, ii. o. 20.] 

1583.— “ Junoos are certain loim ships 
that have stem and prow fashioned in the 
same way.”— (7arcia, f. 585. 

1591.— “By this Begro we were advertised 
of a small Barke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moon call a lunco).”— 

Ace. of Lancaster's Voyage, in Hakl. ii. 689. 

1818.-“ And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Junks (lor so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . .)” 
-Terry, ed. 1886, p. 3^ 

[1826.— '* An hundred Praweeand lunkss." 
—Furckas, Pilgrimage, i. 2, 43. 

[1837.— “China also, and the great Atlantis 
(that you call America), which nave now but 
lunks and Canoas, abounded then in tall 
Ships.' —Bocoa, New AUwmtis, p. 12.] 
1880.—“ So repiairing to lasquu (see 
JA8K), a place in the Persian Gulph, they 
obtained a fleets of Seaven lundks, to 
I eouvey them and theirs as Merohantmra 
I bound for the Shoares of Indio.”— /ord, 
i RaUgiaa gfihs Peness, 3. 
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1673.— l^er alao Bpenks of Portugal 
Juiika.*' The word had thua come to mean 
Any laige Teasel in the Indian Seaa. Barker's 
use fur a bidrII vessel (above) is exceptional. 

JUNl^MEEB, 8. This \voi*d 
occurs in WhuUr^ i. 300, where it 
should certainly have been written 
Juncaneer It was lon^ a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. BurnelPs latest, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I tran-scribe the words of his coni> 
in uni cation ; 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V. Linscnoten, I have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 
asked me about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up— ^Jonka- 
iiiir.* It = ‘ a collector of customs.’ 

“ (174.'5). — Notre Sup^rieur qui sfavoit 
qu’h moititf chemin certains Jonquanisrs * 
mettoient les pissons h contribution, nous 
avoit dono6 un ou deux /aaciu (see FANAM) 
pour les payer en allant et en revenant, 
ail cas qu'ifs rexigoossont de nous." — P. 
Norberif Mttnoiru^ pp. 159-160. 

“ The original word is in Malayulam 
rAan^aJhfran,and do. in Tamil, though it 
does not occpr in the Dictionaries of that 
language; but chungam («* Customs’) 
does. 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but 1 should never have 
thought of the orimn of it, had it not 
lieen fur that rascally old Capuchin P. 
Norbert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written in July or August 1882. 
— [H.Y.] (Sec JUNKEON.) 

1680.-“ The Didwan (see DEWAUN) re- 
turned with Ijngapns Rwceu (see BOOCKA) 
i^n the Avaldar (see HAVILDAB) at St. 
Tboma, and upon tne two chief Junoansers 
in this part of the county, ordering them 
not to atop goods or provisions coming into 
the town .^ — Fort Rt. OfO. Cenm., Nov. 22, 
A'ofex and iii. 39. 

1746 —“Given to the Oovomor’s Servants, 
JunoaaeSTS, Ac., as usual at Christmas, 
Salampm (see BALEMPOOBT) ISPs. P. 
18."— ilcd. tff Extra Ckeargtt <U Fort St. 
Davidf to Dec. 31. MS. Htparty in India 
Office. 

JUNK-OETLON, n.p. The popular 
name of an island off tne west coast of 


* *'Oa sent dcs Mauies qul exigrnt de I'srgent 
aur les gmnds chenina, dn caux qni pssiient svec 
qualques merchandises ; sonvent fls en deinsiKlent 
'4 eenx mimes qni n'en portent point. On regarde 
css gsns-li 4 peu pres eomme dcs volmirs.’* 


the Malay Peninsula. Fori'est ( Voyage 
to Mtrgxli^ pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylan^ and says it is properly 
Uio^ {i.e. in Malay, ‘Cape’) Sylang. 
This appears to be nearly right. The 
name is, according to Ch-awfuid (Multty 
Did. s.v. Saliina^ and Diet. Ind. Archip. 
8.V. Ujung) Ujung Salangy ‘ Sabing 
Headland.’ [Mr. Skt>at doubts the 
correctness of this. “There is at lea.st 
one quite jxissiblc alternative, t.c. jurtg 
mUng, in which jong means *a junk,’ 
and aalang^ when applied to veasels, 
* heavily tossing ’ (see Klinkert, Diet, .s v. 
aalang). Anotlier meaning of salany is 
*to transfix a ))erson with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Paries in the first quota- 
tion is now known as Perlis.”] 

1539. — “There wo crost over to the firm 
Land, and poming by the Port of JunqalOB 
{Ivnealdo) we sailed twu days and a half 
with a favourable wiud, by means Whereof 
we got to the River of Paries in the Kingdom 
of Qaeda. . . ." — Pinto (orig.^ cap. xix.) in 
Cogan, p. 22. 

1592.— “We departed thence to a Baie in 
the Kingdom of Innsalaoni, which is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward."— /lorl«r, in Hakl. ii. 591. 

1727. — “The North End of Jonk Csvloan 
lies within a mile of the Continent.^ — A. 
HamilUm^ 69 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JUNKEON, s. This word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
the word chungam^ mentioned under 
JUMKAMEEB. Wilson gives Teluj^ 
Sunkanif which might be used in 
Orissa, where Bruton was. [Shungum 
(Mai. chunkam) appears in the sense of 
toll or ciistums duties in many of the 
old treaties in Logan^ Malabar ^ vol. iii.] 

1638. — “ Any lunkeon or Custonie." — 
Bruton s AomiOir, in Hakl. v. 53. 

1676.— “These practices (claims of per- 
quisite by the factory chiefs) liatb occasioned 
some to apply to the Govemour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncaa than 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore- 
said ." — Major J*vetfr's Proixmalt, in Fort St. 
Geo. Cunsn., Feb. 16. FoUs and Ecte.f 
i.39. 

[1727. — “ ... at every ten or twelve 
Miles end, a Fellow to demand Jnakana or 
Poll-Money for me and my Servants. . . 
-A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 392.] 

JUBIBASSO, 8. This word, mean- 
ing ‘an interpreter,* occurs oon.stantly 
in the Diary of Richard Cock.s, of the 
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English Factory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo • Javanese 
iurvJbahdta, lit. ' language-master, 
being hn expert, * a master of a craft,* 
uidbahdM the Skt. bhdAui, * speech.* 
ffriflh'twon, writes Juru-h&kota ; 

Mr. Skeat prefers j7irtt-6ka«a.] 


1603. — At I^tr.ni the HoUanden havinjg^ 
arriTed, and sent presents— “ila furentpria 
par un officier nomind Oranhua (see OBAN- 
KAT) Jnrebassa. qui en flt trois portions." 
—In Rec. du Voyuges, cd. 1703, ii. 667. 
See also pp. 672, 6/5. 


1613. — “(Said the Mandarin of Ancdo) 
. . . 'Captain-major, Auditor, re.<iidents, 
and Jemha^as, for the apace of two days 
you must come before me to attend to these 
instructions (rajnfwfcw), in order that 1 may 
write to the Ailiio.’ . . . 


“These communications being read in the 
Chamber of the City of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the people, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
Jo&o Serrfio da Cunha, they sought for a 
person who might be charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and experience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, and 
6nding Louren^o Carvalho ... he made 
the raply in the following form of words 
‘ ... To this purpose we the Captain-Major, 
the Auditor, the Vereadores, the Padres, 
and the Jurubai^ assembling together and 
beating our foreheads liefore God. . . 
RooarrOf pp. 7*^-729. 

„ “The foureteenth, I sent M. Gockes, 
and my InreblMO to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide me of a doxen Sea- 
men."— Chpf. Saritf in /^urrAcu, 378. 

1615.—“. . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would geve over the pursute of this 
matter against the sea fwngeWj for that yf it 
were followed, of force the said bongew must 
cut his bellie, and then my JurebiMO must 
do the lyke. Unto which his requust I was 
content to agree. . . Coriu'f />Hiry, i. 33. 

[ „ “This night we had a conference 
with our JnxybaMa."— Acwtri', LetUrt^ iii. 
167J. 


JUTE, s. The fibre (gnimy-fibre) 
of the Imrk of Corchonu capmlarit^ L., 
and Carchorus olitariitSy L., which in the 
last 46 years has liecome so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. “At the last meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Soidety, Professor Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit juta, a less usiuil form of 
jata, meaning, Ist, the matted hair of 
an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance** (Aoodmy, Dec. S7, 
1879X The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jofa are very doubtful.* 
The term Jute appears to have been 
first used by Dr. Roxburgh iu a letter 
dated 1796, in which ne drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the natives.’* [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 
Quoted by Col. Tei^le in 
Jan. 19(X), p. 168.] Tlie name in fact 
appears to lie taken from the vernacular 
name in Oriasn. This is stated to be 
properly j/idfd, hxitjhitd is used by the 
uneducatra. See Report of the Jute 
Commisaion, by Babu Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA^ 8. From Dak. — Hind. 
jhatkd, ‘quick.* The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to be 
characterised by the epithet ramdiackU, 
though in that respect equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q.v.). It consists 
of a sort of hox with Venetian windows, 
on two wheels, and drawn by a miser- 
able pony. It is entered by a door at 
the Wlc. (See BHIORAM, with like 
meanings). 

JUZAIL, s. This word jeudx^ is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired with a forked rest. If it is 
Ar. it must lie jazdHl, the plural of 
jazil, * big,’ used as a substantive. Jaadl 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks probable. (See dINOALL.) 
Hence jaxd*dchi, one armed with such 
a weapon. 

[1812.— “The Jssaarehl also, the men 
who use blunderbusses, were to wear the 
new Russian dress."— Morisr, Journey through 
Perna, 30. 

(1898.- 

“ All night the oressetsglimmered pole 

On Ulwur sabre and 'Ibnk JeniL 
R. Kipling, Barrack-roam Ballade, 84 . 

[1900.— “Two companies of Kbyber jMall- 
dUM." — Warhurten, Eighteen leare in the 
Khyber, 78.] 

JTEDAD,b. ?.—n.jitiddd. Terri- 
tory assigned for the support of troops. 

[1834.— “Rampooraontho Cbumhul . . . 
hod been granted to Dudernoio, as Jaldad, 

• This remark li from s letter of Dr. Dumell'e 
dd. TsiOon, March IS, USQ. 
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or tomporary aasiffnment for the payment of 
hie troops." — Maioobn^ Central /fitfia, i. 223.] 

JY8HE, 8. This term, Ar. jaishy 
*an army, a legion/ was applied by 
Tippoo to his regular infantry, the 
l)oay of which was called the Jaish 
KoAari (see under CUTGHEBBT). 

c. 1782.— “About this time ‘the Bar or 
regular infantiy, Kutcheri, were called the 
Jysh Kntehert.’’— /fuf. o/ TipH SuUdn, by 
liuuein All KhAn KermAHt, p. 32. 

1786. — “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyaho and Piadeht are to 
be entertained, yoM two and Syed Peer 
assembling in Kitehurry are to entertain 
none but^oper and eligible men." —Tippoo'a 


K 


KAJEE, 3. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used in Nepaiil and 
Sikkim. It is no doubt the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE for quotation.s). Kttji 
is the pronunciation of this last word 
in various parts of India. 

fKALA JUOOAH, a. Anglo-H. 
kdid jagah fur a ‘ dark place/ arranged 
near a ball-room for ihe purpose of 
flirtation. 

[1885.—“ At night it was rather cold, and 
the fro(]uentcrs of the Kala Jagah (or dark 
laces) were unable to enjoy it as much as 

hoped they would." — /»ady Dufferin^ 
Viceregai Liff, 91. 

KALINOA, n.p. (See KLINO.) 

KALLA NIMMACK, s. Hind. 
kdld-namak^ * black salt,’ a coiiiinon 
mineral drug, used especially in hoi’se- 
treatinent. It is muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities. (Royle.) 

KAVAIm^ s. Kdpdl, the Malay word 
for a ship, [which seems to have come 
from the Tam. kappaL,] “applied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with top 
and top-gallant masts” {Mar»den^ 
Memain of a Malay Family^ 57). 

KABBARKTS, s. Hind. Axirbefri, 
*an agent, a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


[c. 1867.— “The Foujdar's report stated 
that a police Carbarse was sleeping in his 
own house.”— CAswrs, Ind. Med. Jirntp. 467.] 

1867. — “The Lushai Karbaris (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met mo 
^^assalong."— Zeiein, A Fly on tAe HVw/, 

KABCANNA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
kdr-hhdna^ * business-place.’ We can- 
not improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion : “ An office, or place where 

business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last use seems to be obsolete. 

[1663.— “ Largo halls are seen in many 
places, call<^ Kar-Ka&ays or workshops 
for tho arti'/ans." -/jrratvr, ed. Condahlr^ 
258 ieq. Also sec CABCANA] 

KABDAB, s. P. — H. kdrddr^ an 
agent (of the Government) in Sindh. 

J 1842. — “ I further insist upon the 
ending Kardar being sent a prisoner to 
my head - quarters at Sukkur within the 
space of live days, to be dealt with an I 
shall determine.” — Bir C. Napier ^ in 
Napitr'n Co}ique$t of Scindey 149,] 

KAREETA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
kharitay and in India also khalUa. 7'he 
.silk hag (de.scribed by Mrs, Parkc.s, 
l^low) in which is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble ; also, by 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
V. 23, the hag in which Naiuuan bound 
the silver is kharit ; also in Isaiah iii. 
22, the word translated ‘ crisping-pins * 
is khaTltiviy rather ‘ purses.’ 

c. 1350.— “ITie Sherif Ibrahim, snmamed 
the KhftiitadAr, t'.e. tho Muster of the 
Roysl Paper and Pons, was governor of the 
territory of HiinsI and Ssrsatl.” — Ihn 
Hatntny iii. ‘137. 

1838. — “ Her Highness the Baiza Ba’i did 
me the honour to send me a KhmritA, that 
is a letter enclosed in a long bag of Kini- 
thodb (see KINCOB), crimson silk brocaded 
with flowers in gold, contained in another 
of tine muslin: the mouth of the bag was 
tied with a gold and tasseled cord, to which 
wa.s appended the great seal of her High- 
ncas.” — WandertMgn of a (Mrs. 

Porkes), ii. 250. 

In the following passage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1673.—“. . . le Visir prenant un sachet 
de bmu brooard d’or k fleura, long tout au 
moina d’une demi aulne at large oe cinq ou 
six doigts, li^ et acolM par le haut aveo uno 
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inacription qui y eatoit attach^o, at diaant 
qua c*eatoit una lettra du Oraod Seigneur. 
. . Journal d* Ant. Ualland, ii. 94. 

^nL> B. Hind. Kdl, pro|)erly 
*Tinie/ then a ]^riod, death, and 
uopiilarly the visitation of famine. 
Under this word we read : 

1808. — ‘‘Scarcity, and the acou^e of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in a.d. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sup- 
)wrt^ by the justice and generosity 
of neighlK/uriiig powers, and (u largo 
number) were relieved in their own capital 
W the charitable contributions of the 
English at Bomltay alone. I'his and o^n- 
injp of Hospitals for the sick and atiirving, 
within the British settlements, were grate> 
fully told to the writer afterwards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
part*, of their own country." — R. lirvmmond, 
Jlivstrtitivms^ kc. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, s. Tbi.s 
woid, Ma}ir. and (iiiz. ‘toa.st 

or inar^Mii,’ [Skt. kuiitha, Mininediate 
proxiiuitv,’ hmthly ‘the neck,*! is u.sed 
m the inirthern part of the Iknuhay 
Pn%sideiicv in ooiujK»sition to form 
several iKipuliir geograjdiical terms, as 
Mahi Kdntlul^ for a of .small 

States on the l>ank.s of tnc Mahi River ; 
Rticd Kdnthu, south of the al»ove ; 
Simlhu Kdnthd, the Indu.s Delta, &c. 
The word is no doubt the .same whie.h 
we find in Pudeiny for the (lulf of 
Kaehh, KdpOi wuXtos. Kanthi-Kot wus 
foi nierly un iiii^rtant place in Eastern 
Kachh, and Kdutki was the name of 
the .southern coast di.strit't (see Ritter, 
vi. 1038). 

KEBX7LEE. (See MTBOBOIANS.) 

KEDDAH, s. Hind. Khedd(khednd, 
‘to chase,’ from Skt. dkheta, ‘hunt- 
ing’). The term used in l3e]igal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elejihants. [The system of hunting 
elephants hy making a trench round 
a s]mce and enticing the wild animals 
hy means of tame decoys is de.scrilied 
hy Arrian, Indika, 13.] (See CORRAL.) 

(c. 1590. — “There are several modes of 
hunting elephants. 1. kliedah ” (then follows 
A description).— Ain, i. 284.] 

1780-W.— “The party on the plain below 
have, during this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Kaddah or en- 
closure.”— /Awss of tM Lindiays, iii. 191. 

1810. — “A trap called a Keddoh.” — 
IVmianuon, V, M. ii. 436. 

I860.— “The eostom in Bengal is to con* 
Ntruet a strong tncloaura (called a Kaddah) 


in the heart of the foreat.” — Tennmt'M 
Ceylon, ii 342. 

KEDOEBEE, KIT0HEB7, 

Hind, khiehri, a mess of rice, cooke<l 
with butter and ddl (see DHALLX &nd 
flavoured with a little .spice, shred 
onion, and the like ; a common di>h 
all over Indio, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed, 
AS the flret (|Uotatioii showa The 
word ap|)ear8 to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, below), and also to 
inixt jargon or linyua franca. In 
England we And the word is often 
applied to a mess of re-cooked fish, 
served for breakh'ist ; but this is in- 
accurate. Kish is frequently eaten 
with kedqeree, hut is no jiart of it. 
f “ Fish KiUherU ” is an old Anglo- 
Iiidi.'Ui dish, .see the recipe in Rid^ll, 
Indian Domestic Kconomy, p. 437.] 

c. 1340.— “The munj (Hoong) ia boiled 
with rice, and then buttered and eaten. 
This is what they call Kiahii, and on this 
dish they breakfiwt every day."— /6» Haiuto, 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443.— “The elephants of the palace are 
fed iijion Kitchli.’'—AUlutrtt:zAi-, in Indhi 
in A' Vth CV«/. 27. 

c. 1475.— “ Horses are fed on [tease ; also 
on Kichiris, iMiled with sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they gut thiskfaivo ” (?). 
—Athan. Nikitin, in do., p. 10. 

The following recipe for Kedgeree is bv 
Abu’I Fazl 

c. 1590. —“Xlilchxi, Rice, split and 
ghi, 5 ser of each ; ^ srr salt ; this gives 7 
dishes.”— Afn, i. 59. 

1648.- -“Their daily gains are very small, 

. . . and with these thev till their hungry 
bellies with a rertain food called Kiteerye." 
— Ttrist, 57 . 

16.53.— “ Kicberi est vne sorto do legume 
dont les Indiens so noiirisaent ordinaire- 
ment .” — iJr la Ruutlaye-fr-Cuuz, ed. 16.57, 
p. 545. 

1672. — Baldaeua has Kitsery, Tavernier 
Quicheri fed. Ba/f, i. 282, 391]. 

1673. — “'rho Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or Cost, their 
dclightfullest Food being only Cutchenrjr 
a sort of Pulae and Rice mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat" 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says : “Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is a great Plenty of 
what they call Ketehoiy, a mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Bough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Rurans.”— /6/d. 3»). 
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1727. J-* * Some Doll and Rioot being mingled 
toother and boiled make UtehwrM, the 
oommon Food of the Country. They eat it 
with Butter and Atchar (nee ACHAB).”~-A. 
Uamilton, I 161 ; [ed. 1744, i. 162]. 

1760-60.— “KiteharM is only rice stewed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten With salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of varioua sorts, to which they nve 
the general name of Atchar." — 6'row, i. 150. 

[1813. — **He woa always a welcome guest 
. . . and ate as much of their rice and 
Cutoheree as he chore."— Forba. Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 502.] 

1880.— “ A corfes|x>ndent of the Indutu 
Mirror^ writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a feature in the 
proceedings: “There are two tremendous 
copper pots, one of which is said to contain 
about eighty maunds of rice and the other 
forty tnaunds. To fill these pots with rice, 
sugar, and dried fruits ro<iuires a round sum 
of money, and it is only the rich who can 
afford to do .*(o. This year Hi:t Highness the 
Nawab of Toiik paid Ks. 3,000 to till up the 
pots. . . . After tlie pots filled with khichri 
nad been inspected by the Nawab, who was 
aooompanied by the Commissioner of Ajmere 
and several Civil Officers, the distribution, 
or more pro)ierly the plunder, of khichri 
oommencod, and men well wrapped up with 
clothes, stuffed with cotton, were seen leap- 
ing down into the boiling ]K)t to secure then* 
share of the booty ." — IHouetr Mail, July 8. 
[See the reference to this custom in Hir T. 
Roe, liak. Soc. ii. 314, and a full account in 
Hajputana (Jazetteer, ii. 63.] 


nom dto Uanga lui est conimun avec le Oange. 

. . . Une carte du Golfe de Bengale insert 
dans Blaeu, fern mfime distinguer les ri^ibros 
d'lageti et de Cajori (si on prend la |ieine 
de rexaminer) comme des brasduOanga."— 
lyAnville, p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular eirorr 
about a river Gaiiga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
QODAVEBY. The Rupnarain River, which 
mins the Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Hartour, is the grand jUui'e. here 
spoken of. The name Ounga or Old Ovnga 
is applied to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “ About five leagues farther 
up on the We.st Side of the River of Ilvghfg, 
is another Brunch of the (J anger, called 
iianga, it i.s broader than that of the 
Jlughly, but much shallower."— ii. 3; led. 
1741]. 

K£l^£R£E-POT, a. A vulgar 
expression lor a round pijikiii such 
as is in cbnimou Indian ii.se, both for 
holding Wilier and for cooking purimses. 
(See CHATTY, OHUEEA.) 

1811. — “As a memorini of such mis- 
fortunes, they plant in the earth an our 
l>caring a cudg^, or earthen {lot. 

Lex IlihduttJt, lii. 

1830. — “Some uative.H were in readiness 
with a -small raft of Kedgeree -pots, on which 
the palkee wii-s to be ferried over. ” — Mem. of 
Cot. Mountain, 110. 


K£DG[£R££, n.p. Khijiri or 
Kijari, a village and ]X)lice station on 
the low lands near the mouth of the 
Hoogly, on tlie west 1>ank, and 68 
miles below Calcutta. It was formerly 
well known as a usual anchorage of 
the larger Indiamen. 

1683. — “This morning early wc weighed 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island." — Hedges, Diary, Jan. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 64]. 

1684. — “Sign*" Nicolo Pareres, n Portugnll 
Merchant, assured me their whole com- 
munity had wrott y* Vice King of Goa . . . 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of yo Islands 
of Kegeria and In^eUee."—Hjid. Doc. 17 ; 
[HakT^. i. 172]. 

1727.— “It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also IngeUie and Kidgarie, two 
neighbouring Islands on the West Side of 
the Mouth of Uie Ganges."— A. Hamilton, 
ii.2; [ed.l744]. (See ^QELEE.) 

1763.—“ De I'autre o6t4 de I’enirtf, lea 
rivihree de Cajoil et de VIngdi (see HIDGE- 
LEEk puis plus an huge la riviere de Pipli 
etoeUe de Balasor (see BA1.A80BE), sont 
aveo Tombati (see TuMLOOK), rivibre men- 
tioiiiid plus haut, et qu’on pent ajoutor id, 
dee ddrivations d*un grand fleuve, dont le 


K£NN£RT, n.p. The site of a 
famous and very e.xteii.sive groii]) of 
cave-temples on Ihe Lslaud of Salsette, 
near Bombay, pri»perly Kdnheri. 

1602.— “ Holding some conversation with 
certain very aged Christian.^, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Kr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, whi> 
alleged himself to he more than 120 ye-irs 
old, and who si-oko Portuguese very well, 
.lud read and wrote it, ;itid was continually 
reading the Flos Smetorum, and the Live-s of 
the Saints, oasured me that without doubt 
the work of the I’agoda of Canari was made 
under the onlers of the f.ather <if Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaain converted 
to the Faith of Christ. . . ."—Couto, VII. 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673. — “Next Morn before Break of Day 
we directerl our ste|is to the anciently fam’d, 
but now ruin'd City of Caaorein ... all cut 
out of a Rock," kc. — Fryer, 71-72. 

1825. — “The principal curio.sities of Sal- 
setto ... are the cave temples of Kennery. 
These are certainly in every way remarkable, 
from ^eir number, their l^iitifiil situation, 
thair ''elaborate carving, and their marked 
connection with Buddh and his religion." — 
Heber, ii. 130. 

KERSEYMERE, s. This is an 
English draper’s term, and not Anglo- 
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Indian. But it ia through forms like 
eauimen (also in English use), a cor- 
ruption of ooskmsre, though the corrup- 
tion has been ahapra by the previously 
existing English word Iceney for a kina 
of wooflen doth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kerseym^e another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is - given by Minsheu 
(2iid ed. 1627X without definition, 
thus: **llnsit cloth, O. (t.e. French) 
caru/^y The only word like the last 
given by Littr<i is **nirisil^ sorte de 
canevas.” .... This does not apply 
to kersey, which appears to be repre- 
sented by “Oesertu — Terme de Com- 
merce ; etoffe de laine croissee a deux 
envers ; etym. croiser." Both words 
are probably ('x>niiected with croiser or 
with carre'. Planch^ indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says ; “ made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.” And he 
adds, equal to the occa.siou, “A'ersey- 
meri^j so named from the position of 
the original fHct4)ry on the mere, or 
w'ater wnich runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
ia perhaps the origin of the word 
kersey: [and this he nuieals in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Concise Etym, 
adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is also u.sed as the name of a material,” 
Kerseymere, he says, is “ a corruption of 
Cashmere or Cammere, by confusion 
with kersey 

1496. — “ Item the xv day of F'ebnxar, 
bocht fra Jhonno Andersoun x ellis of qubit 
Caresay, to be tua Cuiti.«i, ano to the King, 
and anc to the Lard of Balgony ; price of 
eline vj«. ; sumnia . . . iij. dret*. o/ 
the IA. H. Tretuntrrrof ikotfand, 1877, p. 225. 

1583.—" I think cloth, Keneys and tinne 
have never bene hero at (to lowe prices as 
they are now." — Mr. /uAa NeitUtn,, from 
Babylon (t.r. Bagdwl) July 20, in ilakf. 378. 

1603.—" I had on lief be a list of an 
English kersey, oa lie pil’d as thou art pil’d, 
for a French velvet.”- /or 

i. 2. 

162.5.—" Ordanet the the.saurer to tak aff 
to ilk one of the officeris and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thame, fyve elne of 
reid Kalxsie claithe."— Arts./rovi lifvds.o/ 
Olayfow, 1876, p. 347. 

1626.— In a contract between the Factor 
of the King of Persia and a Dutch "Upper 
Koopman ’^for good.^ we find : “ 2000 Persian 
ells of Carsay at 1 eoefi (?) the ell."— 
Va/entijn, v. 

1784.—" For sale— superfine cambrics and 
edging! . . . scarlet and blue Kaasimeret.’* 
—In Ssloit^Karr, i. 47. 


c. 1880.— (no date given) "K«reeym«re. 
Casrunere. A Anar description of kersey . . 
(then follows the abeurd etymology as given 
by Planohd). ... It is principally a manu- 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in being tweeled {sic) and of narrow width 
it in no respect differs from superfine cloth.” 
— Draper's Diet. 8.v. 

KHADI^ 8. H. khddar; the 
recent alluvial Iwrdering a large river. 
(Bee under BANGUR). 

[1828.— "The river . . . meanders fantaa- 
I tii^ly . . . through a Khader, or valley 
between two ranges of hills. " - -Mundy, Pen 
and Peiuit Sletc&es, od. 1858, p. 130. 

[The Cup is one of the chief 

racing trophies open to pig-stickers in upper 
India.] 

KHAKEE, vulgarly KHABKI, 
KHARKEE, s. or adj. Hind, khaki, 
‘dusty or dust-coloured,’ from Pe.rs. 
khdk, ‘ftiirtli,’ or ‘dust’; applied to a 
light drab or chocolate-coloured cloth. 
Tiiis w’as the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab regiments 
at the .siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular in the army generally during 
the cainpai(^ns of 1857-58, being adopted 
as a convenient material by many other 
corps. [Qubbins {Mutinies tn Oudh, 
296) de.scribes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyed their uniforms a light 
brown or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown {Punjab and Delh^ ii. 211) 
speitk.s or it.s introduction in place of 
tne red uniform which gave the 
Briti.4i soldier the name of Coortee 
IVallaha.^^] 

[18.58.— .\ bf)ok npiieared called "Service 
and Adventures with the Khakee Ressalah, 
or Mecnit Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutinies in 1857-8," by H. //. IF. Duniop. 

[1859.— "ft has been decided that the 
full dress will lie of dark blue cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the- native 
nn^reekah {anyarkha), and set off with red 
piping. The undress clothing will be en- 
tirely of Khakee.”- -A/tufroi f/ovf. Order, 
P'eb. 18, quoted in Cafeutta Rev. ciii. 407. 

(18G2. — "Kharkee does not catch in 
bramble.^ so much as other stuffs.”— Zfriaek- 
,nan, Hijte ta Cashmere, 136. ] 

1878.—" The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known Herati cap.”— Review, Nov. 30, 
683. . 

[1899.— " The butteries to be painted with 
the Kirkee colour, which lieing similar to 
the rooils of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— T^iaes, July 12. 

[1890-91. — The newsnpers have oonstant 
referenoes to a khaki election, that is an 
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electkm ^atArtod oa a war policy, and the 
War Loan for the TrantTaal Campaign haa 
been known aa *'kliA]d8.”J 

Recent military operations have led I 
to the general introduction of Itlmki 
aa the service uniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time : — 

[1611.— “See if you can get mo a piece of 
very fine brown calico to make me clothes.*' 
—DanvfTMy LettetM^ i. 109.] 

iriTATJtA^ g. and adi. Hind, from 
Ar. khdlfa (properly khdlua) ‘pure, 
genuine.’ It has various technical 
meanings, but, as we introduce the 
word, it is applied by the Sikhs to 
their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively. 

1783.' “The Sict/ufs :u.lute each other by 
the expression (Joorooy without any 

inclination of the body, or motion of the 
hand. The Government at le^e, and their 
armies, are denominated Sk^sa, and 
IThal ii ^ ee. ** —Fonitrs Jnxornnj^ ed. 1808, i. 

:W7. 

1881.- 

** And all the Punjab know.s me, for my 
fathers name was known 

In the days of the conquering Khalsa, 
when I wa.s a l>oy half-grown." 

AtUxr Singh loquitur^ by Sovnr^ in an 
Indian ; immo and date hist. 


b. Pers. Wuln. A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. [The word appears in 
English as early as about 1400 ; see 
SUinJ. Diet. S.V.] 

1653. —“Han e.H vn Serrail on cnclosquc 
Ics Arabes appel]ent/amf<.»(z oii se rctircut 
les Carauanes, ou les Marchands PMrangers, 

. . . ce mot do Han esi Tun], ot est lo 
mosme que Kuimnaittarui ou Karbaaara 
(see CAHAVAKSEBAY) dont pnrlc Belon. 

. . fa liouHayf-U-GoHz. ed. 1657, 

p. 540. 

1827. — “He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-tmvcller, whom he fonnd 
at the Khan, that the Nuwaub was absent 
on a secret eximdition." — U'. Scotty The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiii. 

KHANNA, CONNAH, Ac. s. 

This term (Pers. khdna, ‘a house, a 
compartment, apartment, department, 
recepliude,’ Slc.) is used alinust ad 
libitum in India in composition, some- 
times with most incoiigriiou.s words, 
as bohacftce (for bdimrchi) connah, 
‘cook-house,’ buggy-conna^ ‘*»iggy. 
or coae.h-housc,’ bottle-khaima, tosha- 
khana (q.v.), &c. Ac. 

1784. —“The house, cook-room, bottle- 
connah, gixlown, Ac., are all pucka built."— 
In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 


KHAN, s. a. Turki through 
Pers. Khdn. Originally this was a 
title, equivalent to Ijord or Prince, 
u.sefl among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an application to various other 
cliief.s and nobles, it has still become 
in Persia, and still mure, in Afghani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “ Esq.,” 
whilst ill India it has become a 
cuiniiioii aftix to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Hindustanis out of every 
rank, properly, however of those 
claiming a rathan descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of Khdn had sunk, a new form, Khdn- 
Khandn (Khan of Khans) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high officers of State. 

[c. 1610.— The “ Asaant Gaounaa ’* of 
Pymrd de Leval. which Mr. Gray fails to 
identify, is probaoly Hamin-Khan^ Hak. Soo. 
i. 60. 

[1616.— “All the Gaptayens, as ChiBwa 
Ohaaa (Kh&n-Kh&n&n), Mahobet Chant 
Chan John (KbOn Jabftn)."— Ar T. Roe, 
Hak. Soo. i. 102. 

[1676.— “Oawn." See under anrOL] 


KHANSAMA. See CONSUMAH. 

KHA^M, s Turki, through 
Per.s. khanum and khdnim, a ladv of 
rank ; the feminine of the title KhAn, 
a (q.v.) 

1404. — “ ... la mayor dellcs avia nSbre 
CaAon, quo quiero dezir Reyna, o SeAora 
grande.”— 0/a w;Vi, f. 52i?. 

„ “The great wall and tents were 
for the use of the chief wife of the Ixird, 
who WAS called Cafto, and the other was for 
the second wife, call^ Quinehi Caflo, which 
means 'the little lady.’ "—Markham’s Cfariio, 
145. 

1505.— ‘'The greatest of the Begs of the 
Saghorichi was then Shir Haji Beg, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daughters 
by Ais-doulet Begum. . . . The second 
daughter, KullOk Niger ini4««m, was my 
mother. . . . Five monthe after the taking 
of Kabul she departed to God’s mercy, in 
the year 011 " (1505).— Hater, p. 12. 

1610.—“ The Ki^'s ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubines 
or girls of the E*alaoe, are not called begum, 
which is a title of queene and princesses, but 
only canum, a title given in Persia to all 
noble ladies."—/*, della Vai/e, ii. 13. 
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KHAS8, KAU88, &c., adj. Hind, 
from Ar. khd»n^ * special, particular, 
Ro;^al.’ It many particular appli- 
cations, one of the most common Ming 
t<} estates retained in the hands of 
Goyeminont, which are said to be 
held 1skdf». The khdu-ma^al again, in 
a native house, is the women’s apart- 
ment. Many years ago a wnite- 
bearded kJidnaarndn (see CONSUMAHX 
in the service of one of the present 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
the diws when he had lieen attached to 
Lord ^^kc’8 camp, in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the tdiiw of 
those times altove their successors, 
oliserving (in his native Hindustani) ; 
“ In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London khd»A ; now a great 
lr>t of LiwrpoolwlUls come to the 
country ! ” 

There wen? in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahoinmedan 
Princes of India always two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar, tiu* Dttodn-i-*Am^ 
or Hall of the Public, and the Dexodn- 
i-KhdMy the Special or Royal Hall, 
for those who had tlie as we say. 

In the Indian Vocabulary^ 1788, the 
word is written Con. 

KHASTA, n.p. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in tne cis- 
Tibetan Himulava, l)etween Nepal and 
the Ganges, %.c. in the llritish Districts 
of Kumaiiii and Garhwdl. The 
Khasyas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also in blood ; though in their 
aspect there is some slight 8ugge.stion 
of that of their Tilietan neigh U)urs. 
There can Iw no ground for sup|)osing 
them to l>e connected with the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see C088TA) 
ill the mountains south of Assam. 

[1520.--** About these hills are other tribes 
of men. With all the investiffation and 
enquiry 1 could make. . . . All that I could 
learn was that the men of these hills were 
called Kas. It struck me that as the 
Hindustanis frequently confound ikln, and 
«Ia and os Kashmir u the chief . . . city 
in thoee hill^ it may hare taken its name 
from that circumstance. ''—ZryefraV Baber, 
313.] 

1799.— ** The Vakeel of the rajih ol 
CbmaaA (i.e. Assidaa) of if/mcro, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
part of the samindars of that country are 
ClMMUk . . . They are oertainly a very 
anoieni tribe, for they are mentioned as such 
in the Institutia of NBVU ; and Uieir great 
anoestor Ceama or Ceamta is mentioiMd by 


Kanchoniathon, under the name of Camus. 
He is supuoB^ to have lived before the 
Plood, and to have given his name to 
the mountains he sai^ upon.” — tVi^ord 
(Wilfordiaing in Ab. Ru. vi. 466. 

1824.— “The Khasya nation pretend to 
be all Rajpoots of the highest caste . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . . They are 
a modest, gentle, respectful pMple, honest 
in their detdings ireftcr, i. 

KHELAT, n.p. The capital of the 
Biluch State upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which give.H its name to the 
State itself. The name is in fact the 
Ar. laVa, *a fort.’ (See under KILLA- 
DAB.) Tlie terminal i of the Ar. 
wonl (written kaVai") has for many 
centuries lieen pronounced only when 
the word is the nrst half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of .' No 

doubt this was the case with the 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second part has been completely dropt 
out of UM*. Kheldl {JfaVatyi-lihilji is 
an example where the second part 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 

KHIBAJ, s. Ar. khardj (iLsually 
pron. in India khirdj), is properly a 
tribute levied by a Musuiman lord 
n|K>n conquered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment ; whence a common expression 
falso Ar.) Id khirdj, treated as one word, 
Uikhirdjy ‘ rent-free.’ 

Ic. 1590.— “In ancient times a capitation 
tax was imposed, called khlrdj.”— .4{a, od. 
Jarrett, ii. 55. “Some call the whole pro- 
duce of the revenue kliirdj.”-/6uf. ii. 57.] 

1653.— “I<e Sultan soiiffre les Chretiens, 
les luifs, et les Indou sur ses terres, auec 
iuuie lilwrt4 de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales d'Ksnogne ou plus par an, et ce 
tribut s'appelle Xarachs. . . ."—Ik fa Bout- 
laye-U-Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

1784.—“. . . 136 boegahs, 18 of which 
are Laekheragt land, or land payina no 
r«nt.”-In Seton-Karr, i. 49. 

KHOA, 8. Hind, and Beng. 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

KHOT, 8. This is a Mahriltl word, 
kkof, in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farmiim villages 
on a peculiar tenure called i&ofi, and 
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coming under the clue legally defined 
as * superior holders.* 

The position and claims of the hhott 
have hwn the subject of much debate 
and difficulty, es^ially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under tnem, whose position takes 
various forma; but to go into these 
questions would carry us inucli more 
aeeplv into local technicalities than 
would be consistent with the scope of 
this work, or the knowledge oi the 
editor. Practically it would seem that 
the khot is, in the midst of pixivinces 
where lyotwarry is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Ben^ (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching khoti 
have arisen from this its exceptional 
cliaracter in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of the last 
century, we occupied territory that 
had l)Mii subject to the Mahratta 
power. It is apriarently traceable back 
at least to the time of ”the ’Adil Shahi 
(a^ ZDALCAH) dynasty of the Deccan. 
There are, however, various de> 
nominations of khot. In the Southern 
Konkan the khoti has long l)een a 
hereditary zemindar, with proprietary 
rights, and also has in many coses re- 
placed the ancient pAtel as headman 
of the villaro ; a circumstance that 
has caused the khoti to lie sometimes 
regarded and defined as the holder of 
an office, rather than of a pioperty. In 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khotis 
were originally mere revenue-farmers, 
without pi'ourietary or hereditary 
rightSL but had l>een able to iisuip both. 

As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Khotia have 
been chiefly connected with their 
riffhts over, or claims from, the ryota 
wnich have been often exorbitant and 
oppressive. At tlie same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khotl was some- 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
KhoH ‘‘acted as a buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
Gk>vemment And this is easily com- 
prdiended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
formed to the native officials^ whose 


sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each village. 
The Khot bore the brunt of - this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new survey of his village^ by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
paUi.* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been " 


(Cbndy, pp. 80-21). See SeUetiom from 
Reeorat of Bmhof^ Qovemmentf No. 
cxxxiv., N.S., viz., Seleetione with 
Notei^ regardino ifie Khoti Tenure^ com- 
piled by E. T. Candy^ Bo. C. S. 1873 ; 
also Abstract of Proceedings of the GovL 
of Bombay in the Bevenue Dept.^ April 
24, 1876, No. 2474. 


KHOTI, 8 . The holder of the 
peculiar Uot tenure in the Bomliay 
Pre^ency. 


KHUDD, KIJDD, s. This is a 
term chiefly employed in the Him&- 
laya, khaddy meaning a precipitous 
hill-side, also a deep valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, but is probably 
allied to the Hind, khot, ‘a pit,* Dakh. 
—Hind, khaddd. [Platts gives Hind. 
khad. This is f rom Skt khandOy ‘ a gap, 
a cliasm,* while khdt comes from okL 
khatoy ‘ an excavation.*] The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian colloquial use at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 


1837. — '*Tbe steep* about Mussoori are so 
very perpendicular in many places, that a 
person the strongest nerre would scarcely 
he able to look orer the edse of the narrow 
footpath into the Xhud, without a shudder.” 
—BacoUy First Impressions^ ii. 146. 

1838. — "On my arrival 1 found one of 
the ponies at the estate had been killed by 
a fall over the precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khud."— W'aiiderin^s of a 


PUgriMy Ii. 240. 

1866.—" When the men of the 43d fteqt 
refused to carry the guns any longer, ttia 
Eunsiaa gunners, about 20 in number, 
accompany^ them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doiog 
so, and under the direction of this <»Boer 
(Ckpt Cwkbum, R.A.) threw them down a 
Khud, M the ravines in the Himalaya ara 
oalled. . , BSefoa and On K, ^ fjs 
Dooar IVar, by Sargeau iteaaie, M.D. p. IW. 

1870. — "The eemmander-in-ohief ... is 
perhaps alive now beoansw his ho^ so 
ludioiously chose the spot on whmh mddsDly 


• Psili is nssd hers In the Mahiattl sense of a 
'eontriSutlon' or 

Mabiattt Mulvalsnt of the eMb at Bsagd, oa 
whieh CCS Wilson, a.r. 
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to swerve round that its hind hoofs were 
only half over the child ” (lu ). — Tlaie$ 
from Simla, Aug. 15. 

KHURREEF, s. Ar. kharif, 
‘autumn’; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the crop, whi«;h is sown at 
the hegiiiiiing of the rainy season 
(April and May) and gatliered in after 
it, including rice, the tall millets, 
maize, cotton, rape, sesamiim, &c. 
The obverse crop is rubbee («i.v.). 

[1809.— “Three weeks have not elapsed 
since the Kureef crop, which cunsiKts of 
Bajru (see Jowtr (see JOWAUR), 

several smaller kinds of lorniin, and cotton, 
was cleared from off the fieldt', and the same 
ground is already ploughed . . . and sown 
for the great RnblMC crop of wheat, barley 
and eh-uHH (see ORAM). ''—/Injwy/t/dM, LHtrrs 
from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, p. 215.] 

KHUTPUT. s. Thus i.s a native 
slang term in Western India for a 
prevalent system of intrigue and cor- 
ruption. Tlie general meaning of 
khatpeU in Hind, and Malir. is rather 
‘wrangling’ and ‘worry,’ but it is in 
the former sense that the word became 
famoas (1860-64) in consequence of 
Sir James Outram’s atrugglpHS with the 
rascality, during his tenutu of the 
Residency of Baroda. 

[1881.— “Khutpat, or court intrigtic, rules 
more or less in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 
nations of Euroiie."— Froirr, JCerords of 
Sport, 204.) 

KHUTTRY, KHETTRY, CUT 
TRY, s. Hind. Khattrf, Khntri, Skt. 
Kshatriya. The .s*;cond, or military 
caste, in the theoretical or fourfold 
division of the Hindus. [But the 
wonl is more commonly applied to a 
mercantile caste, which lots its origin 
in the Punjab, but is found in coiisioer- 
able numbers in other ])(iiUs of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent is a matter on which there is 
much difference of opinion. See 
Orocke, Tribes and Castes of N.W.P., 
iii. 2^ Xcr/HatM whom 

^lemy locates apparently towards 
Rftjputana are probably Kshatriycu. 

[1623.— “They told me Ciautm wasatitio 
of Wour."-/>. deita Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 312. 

1630.— “And beeauso Cutt^ was of a 
martiall temper God gave him power to 
•way Kingdomoe with tno acopter.”— Aonf, 
Banians, 0 . 

1638.— “Lee habitans . . . eont la plus- 
part Benins et Ketterla, tUMerani, .«in- 
tnrien, et autree ouurien en ooton."— 
MeuMsto, ed. 1669, 130, 


J 1671. — “I'here are also Cntiarees, an* 
ler Sect Principally ahfjut Agra and those 
parts up the Countr}', who are as the Banian 
Oentoos here." — In Vale, liedoes’ Diar>t, 
Hak. »Soc. ii. ceexi.] 

1673. -- “Opium is frequently oaten in 
great quantities by the Rashpoots|QneteridB, 
and Patana” — Fiyrr, 193. 

1726. — “The second generation in rank 
among those heathen is that of the Settrs- 
‘as.*'— Chorom. 87. 

1782. — “I'ho Chittery <x:ca.sioDally betakes 
himself to tr.atlic, and the Soodcr has l>c- 
cume the inheritor of princiimlities." — O'. 
Forstrr’s Jovrnrif, eil. 1808, i. 64. 

1836. — “The Banians are the mercantile 
caste of the original Hindoos. . . . 'fhoy 
call themselves Shudderies, which .signifies 
innocent or harmless ( I) ” — Sir It. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 322. 


KHYBER PASS, n.p. The famous 
gorge whirli foruLs the chief gate 4 if 
Af^iani.st;ui fre^m Fe.shawar, ]»roj>eily 
Khaihiir. [The place of the .•Miimr 
name near Al-Madinah i.n menLioiied 
ill the Ain (iii. 57), and Sir K. Burtuii 
writes: “ K hay bar in Hcbniw is 
supposed to mean a castle. D’Hcrbelot 
makes it to mean a pact or a.ssociation 
of the Jews against the Mo.slein.s.’’ 
{Pilfjrimattr, nd. 188.3, i. 340, note).] 

1519. —“Early next morning wo set <jiit 
on cur mnrch, and crossing the Khsiber 
Pass, halted nt the f(K>t of it. The Khizor- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Both ou the coming und going of 
uur army they had shot upon the .strogglurs, 
{ind such of our people ns lagged behind, or 
sepiraled from the rest, and carried off their 
horses. It was clearly oxpiodiont that they 
should meet with a .suitable chuHtiHoment.” 

-JialHn', p. 277. 

1603.— 

“ On Thursday Jamnfd wtus our encamping 
ground. 

“ On Friday we went through the Khaibar 
Pass, and cnc.'inqied at 'All Mu.sjid.’‘ 
JahAngXr, in Kllad, vi. 311. 

1783. — “The stage from I'imrood (reml 
Jimruod) to Dickah, usually called the 
Hybtr-pass, being the only one in which 
much danger is to lio apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escort gave 
orders to his parly to . . . march early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pass the winter at Poshour . ... 
never pas^ through the territory of the 
Hjbers, without their attacking his advancoiJ 
or rear guard."— /orxfrr's Travels, ed. 1808, 
ii. 66-66. 

1856.— 

“ . . . Sea the booted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, buret from their desert 
lair. 

And crowding through the Khjber’s 
rocky strait. 

Sweep like a bloo^ harrow o'er the land." 

ns Banyan Trsst p. 6. 
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KID^IeBPOBE) ii.p. This is the 
name of a suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left liank of the Hoogly, a little way 
80 uth of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Government Dockyard. This 
establishment was formed in ther 18th 
century by Gen. Kyd, “after whom,” 
says the Imperial Gazetteer^ “ the vill^e 
is named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine [H.Y.] till receiitlv, 
when I found from the chart and 
directions in the English Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kidder|)ore (called 
in the same chart Kitherepore) then 
occupied the same position, i.e. im- 
mediately below Gobamapwe** and 
that immediately liclow “ Chittanuile ” 
{i.e. Go v indpur and Chataiiati (st^e 
CHUTTAHUTTY). 


1711.--“. . . then keep Rounding Outti 
Poe (Chitpor c) Bit e down to CAiMy Nuttg 
Point (see CHUTTANUTTY). . . . The Bite 
lielow tiuwr Nnpore {OontidpAr) is Shoal, 
find below the Shoal is an Eodj ; therefore 
from Govcr Napore, you must stand over to 
the StarVioard-Shore, und keep it aboard ftill 
you come up almost with the Point opposite 
to Xiddsrv pore, but no longer. . . . — 
Engtifh Ptfot^ p. 65. 


KIL, 8. Pitch or bitumen. Tam. 
and Mai. kily Ar. Itr, Pers. Mr and ML 
c. 1830. — “ In Persia are some springs, 
from which flows a kind of pitch which is 
called Me (rend kir) (pix dico seu with 

which they smear the skins in which wine is 
carried and ainred."— Friar JcrdaniUy p. 10. 

c. 1.560.— “These are pitched with a bitu- 
men which they call quil, which is like 
pitch.” — Correa, Uak. Soc. 240. 


yn.T.APAB , 8. P.-H. MPadJry 

from Ar. XaPa, *a fort.’ The coni- 
mandaiit of a fort, castle, or garriwni. 
The Ar. laPa is always in India 
pronounced' MPa. And it is possible 
that in the first quotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Pern, hilidy ‘a key.’ 
It may Ite noted with reference to 
i-aPa that this Ar. word is generally 
represented* in Spanish names by 
Aiealay a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered in K. Johnstone’s Itidex 
Geogranhieue ; and in Sicilian ones 
by Calata, e.g. Calatafimiy Caltanissettay 
tjaliagirone. 

0 . 1340.—“. . . K&dhi Khftn. Sadr-al- 
JihSn, who berame tho chief of the Amirs, 
and hiul ttio tiUo of Kallt-dir, i.e. Keeper of 
the keya of the Palace. This officer was 
accustomed to pass every night at the 
Saltan's door, with the bodyguard.*.'— /6 h 

JkUula,m. lie. 


1757. — “The fugitive garrison ... re- 
turned with 5(X) more, sent by the KelUdar 
of Vandiwash.”— Omw, ed. 1%3, ii. 217 . 

1817.— “The following were the terms . . . 
that Arni should be reatorod to its former 
governor or Killedar."— Af<7/, iii. 340. 

1829.— “ Among the prisoners captured in 
the Fort of llattrass, search was made by us 
for the Xeeledar." — Mem. of John Skippf 
ii. 210. 

KILLA-KOTE, s. pi. A combina- 
tion of Ar. — P. and Hind. word.s 
for a fort {MPa for kaPa^ and kot)^ 

I u.sed in Western India to iiiiply the 
whole fortifications of a territory (/'. 
Drummond). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c., s. 
Ar. — H. khiPnt. A dress of honour 
presented bv a superior on cerenionial 
occasions ; but the meaning is often 
extended to the whole of a ceremonial 
present of that nature, of whatever it 
may consist. [This Ar. khil-a'h properly 
means *what a man strips from his 
person.* “ There were (among the 
later Moguls) five degrees of mila’ty 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
pieces ; or they might as a facial 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
that the ein})eror had actually worn.” 
(See for further details Mr. frvine in 
J.R.A.S.y N.S., July 1896, p. 533).] 
The word has in Russian i>eeii de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkistan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘a dressing-gown’ (Germ. 
SchUifrock). See Fraehny IVolga Bul- 
gareUf p. 43. 

1411.— '“Several days paa.«ed in sumptuous 
feasts. Khil’ats and girales of royal mogni- 
flceuce were distributed.”— .dMurrurdilr, in 
Not. tt ExU. xiv. 209. 

1673.—“ Sir George Oxenden held it. . . . 
He defended himitelf and the Merchants hh 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw, 
(q.v.) a Robe of Honour fri>ro Head to Foot, 
offered him from tho iJrecJl MftguL " — Fryer, 
87. 

1676. — “ This is the Wardrobe, where the 
Royal Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when ho would honour 
any Stranger. . . ."•^Tavernier, E.T. ii. 46 ; 
[^. Ball, ii. 98]. 

1774.— “A flowered .satin gown wa.s 
brought me, and I was dreased in it as a 
Bogle, in MorkhattCs Tibet, 25. 

1799 . And he the said Warren Hastingii 
did send kaUautf, or robes of honour 
(the roost public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
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■aid ministMi in tMlimoajr of hit apncobn* 
tion of thoir lorTioii.*'— ilrfwto ^ Ckargt 
tigamat Hodaigit in Bwrk^t ITonb, viL 

1809.— **On MkTing n vlait to anj Aaiatio 
Prineo, an infmor nooivoo from him a 
oompleto drom of honour, oonnrtiiig of a 
khnuuiti a robo, a turban, a ■hiaul and 
■word, with a atnng of poarla to go roond 
tho nook.”— FaZni<M, i. 00. 

1818.—“ On examining the Uialnuta . . . 
from the great Ifaharajah Madajee Sindia, 
tile aerpeych ^ee 8IBPBCH) . . . pre- 
sented to Sir Charlee Ifalet, was found to 
be oompoeed of false atonea.'' — ForbtM^ Or. \ 
Mem. iiiV^ [2nd ed. ii. 418]. 

KINOOB, 8. Gold brocade. P.— H. | 
kamkhdb, kamJekwdb^ vulmrly kimleJi^odb. 
The English is perhaps from the Quia - 1 
I'fttI, as in that language the last syllable ! 
is short. 

This word has been twice imported 
from the East. For it is only another | 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern j 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This | 
was taken from the medieval Persian ; 
and Arabic forms kamkhd or HmXhwd^ 

* damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes lie - 1 
tween kamkhd^ * damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kimkhd, * damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, quoting Hoffmann, 
is originallv a Gninese word kin-kKa; 
in which aoubtless ib», *gold,’ is the 
first element. Kim is the Fuhkien 
form of the word ; qu. kim-hXK^ * gold- 
flower ’1 We have seen kinJ^wdb 
derived from Pers. kam-kliwlb^ Mess 
sleep,’ because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep ! This is a tyjic 
of man^ etymologies, f” The ordinary 
derivation of the word supposes that 
a -man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it (ikam, Mittle,’ 4Aiorf6, 
‘dream’)” {Yutuf AK, Mono, on Silk^ 
86). Platts and the Madra$ GUm. take 
it from kam, Mittle,' khwdh. ‘nap.’l 
Ducange appears to think the word 
survived in the French moeade (or 
moqv£tU)\ but if so the application 
of the term must have dc^nerated 
in England. (See in Drn^i Did. 
morkado^ the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

e. 1300. — “ IlalOoff xal 

ror wArtpa Set oimevSat/ioeetr’ nrk rV 
dmrtweXdpymotP. 'BaSgra tri}- 

yXQrra, Spd^um c0 to9i, od StwXaxa jdv 
oSSS ftaptuMphii^ oUw *EXipif 4(S^aiM0, AKK* 


4cp«88 wMfffXi|e«"— Letter of Tkoo- 

donu Ae Ntfrkumum to LoeUm, Protonotery 
and PkotoTfletiary of the Trapesuntians. 
In jybCiMi d ExirmtM, vi. 88. 

1880.—“ Their clothe* are of Tartary doth, 
and and other rich •tuff* ontimes 

adorned with gold and nlver and predon* 
itonee.”— Booyfc the Kelate of the Great 
Koan, in Cathay^ 246. 

c. 1340. — “ You may reckon also that in 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
piece* of dama*ked *ilk fcammocca) for a 
eommo.** — PegoloUi^ ibid. 20.^. 

1342. — “The King of China had wnt to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both sexes for GOO 
pieces of kamkhA of which 100 were made 
in the City of ZaitGn. . . //la fi(itH% iv. 1. 

c. 137.5. — “Thei sotten this Ydole upon 
a Chare with grot reverent^ wel arrayed 
with Clothe* of Gold, of riche Clothe* of 
Tartarye, of C4imaoss, and other precious 
Clothee." — Sir John Maundemli, ea. 18M, 
p. 17.5. 

c. 1400.—“ In kyrtle of Cammaka kynge 
am I cladde." — Coventry Mydery^ 163. 

1404. — “. . . 4 qiiondo se del quisieron 

e trtir los Embajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
uy Oonsalex una ropa de ounocan, e di61e 
un sombrero, e dixole, que aquollo tomase 
en seflal del amor qne el Tamurbec tenia d 
Seftor Rey.” >-CYai>vo, § Izxxviii. 

1411.—“ We have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from lu Idmkht.’*— Letter from 
Kmp. of Chian to Shah Rukh, in Nd. el Kxt. 
xiv. 214. 

1474. — “And the^King gave a signe to 
him that wayted, coniaunding him to give 
to the dauncer a peece of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of tho men and 
women : and useing certain wordcs in prais- 
eng the King, threwe it before the myn- 
strells .” — Joeefa Barbara, Tiavefe in Pereia, 
E.T. Hak. Soc. p. 62. 

1688 . — “Kafioexat, Psn 

I nus serious, sive ox bombyce confoctiis, e'. 

I more Damaaceno contextus, Italis JJamaeco, 

I nostrisolim Camocas, dequ&voce dixitnus in 
I Gloss. Media) Latinit. bodie etiamnum 
I Moavle.** This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS.— f>v 
Cange, (Jlote. Med. el Inf. Oraocitatie, s.v. 

1712.— In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of at. * Isabella- 
coloured Klncob gown flowered with green 
and gold.” — Cited in Malcolm' t AneedoUeof 
Mannen, Ac., 1808, p. 429. 

1783. — “Dieser mal waren von Seiten de* 
Briiutigams ein StUck rather Kewilre. . . . 
und eine rotbe Pferdehaut ; von Seiten der 
Braut abor ein Stiick violet Knmka.” — 
u. e. m.—Omelin, Reite durch Siberien, i. 
137-188. 

1781.—“ My holiday suit, eoniieting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of tho Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
KiBgoob Waistcoat, and Crimson Vdvat 
Braeohe* with Gold Garten, i* nowa butt to 
the shaft* of Macaroni ndioule.'*— Letter 
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tram An OU Vrunhrjf Ocgftain, in India 
OmadU, Feb. 24. ' 

1786—'*. . . . bat not until the neb^'e 
mother nforeaeid hed engaged to pay for the 
■aid change of priaon, a snm of in0,000 . . . 
and that she would ranaaok the MnaaaA 
... for Xi&ooba, rnudina, cloths, to. to, 
to . . . ,"—Artie/e$ <(fCSIari/eaffaindff odours, 
in UNrle’s IKorls, 1862, vii. 28^ 

1809.— "Twenty trays of shawls, irli—n. 
kMibs . . . were tendered to me.’— Xd. 
Vaieniio, i. 117. 

P818.— Forbes writes ketmoob, keemeab, < 
Or. Afem. 2nd i. 811 ; ii. 418.] 

1829.— ** Tired of this serrice we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder— 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkaub^ money, 
kc."— ifm. qfJoAn Skifp, i. 124. 

KINChOBOW, 8. A gloaay black 
bird, otherwise called Drongo shrike, 
about as larm as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, Dientrui maorocereut, 
Yieillot^ found adl over India. *^It 
perches generally on some bare branch, 
whence it can have a good look>out, or 
the top of a house, or poet, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills ” {Jwdon). 

1883.—". . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 
originality and force of character. ... He 
does not come into the house, the telegraph 
wire suits him better. Perched on it he can 
see what is going on . . . drops, beak fore- 
most, on the ba» of the kite . . . spies a 
bee-eater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
a hot chase, forces it to deliver up its booty.” 
— JAe TrSba on My FrotUier, 143. 

KI08QUE, s. From the Turki and 
Pers. hadUk or AusAA, * a pavilion, a villa,’ 
kc. The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a w'ord, we think, at all common 
in modern native use. 


e. 1850.— "When he was returned from 
his expedition, and drawing near to the 
cartel, he ordered his son to build him a 
nalaoe, or as those people call it a koabk, 
by the ride of a river which runs at that 
mace, which is called AfghanpOr.”— i&a 
Bainta, iii. 212. 


1628.—** There is (in the garden) running 
water which issues from the entrance of a 


great Uosdk, or covered place, where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outride of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of the rity.” — P. drlla 
Vallo, i. B85 ; [Hak. Boo. i. 68]. 


KTRBRR, KUBBSB, a. Hind. 
JMif kwH, Skt ha4amha^ Hlie stolk 


of a pot-herb.* The stalks of jndr 
(see JOWAUBJ^ used as food for cattle. 

[1809.— *' We also feU in with large sicks 
of kubee, the dried stalks of Bajtru and 
Jooar, two inferior kinds of main ; an 
excellent fodder for the oamela.”— Proi^Afoii , 
LsiUn from a Makrada Oeanp, ed. 1892, 
p.41. 

[1823. — ** Ordinal^ price of the straw 
(ktfba) at harvest-time Rs. 1^ per hundred 
sheaves. . . Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay, 
iii. 243.] 

KI8HM, n.^ The laroest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Qicctxome and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kiahmuk. It is now more popularly 
called /arimf-af-totclki, in Pers. Jaz. 
dardt, 'the Long Island’ (like the 
Lewes), and the name of Kishm is 
confined to the chief towm, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remains 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 1622, 
before which William Baffin the Navi- 
gator fell. But the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct Brokht, which 
closely preserves the Greek OaracUs, 

B.C. 326.— "And setting sail (from 
Hannoceia), in a run of 300 stadia they 
passed a desert and bushy island, and 
moored beside another island which waa 
large and inhabited. The small desert 
island was named Oigana (no doubt Otmu, 
afterwards the rite of N. Hormua— see 
OBIIUB); and the one at which they 
anchored VdpaKra, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.”— 
Arrian, Voyage of Noorehu, ch. xxxvii. 

1588.—*' ... so I hasted with him in 
the company of divers 'merchants for to go 
from Bi&ylon (orig. BaAyfoata) to CalXM, 
whence he carried me to Ormus. . . — 

F. M. Pinto, chap. vi. {Cogan, p. 9). 

1568. — ** Finally, like a timorous and 
despairing roan . . . he determined to leave 
the city (Ormux) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Qnoixoms. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormus at 3 leagues distance.” 
— Bturros, 111. vii. 4. 

1554.— "Then we departed to the Isle of 
tTmm or Old Hormus, and then to the island 
of Brskb^, and some others of the Qreen 
Sea, t.e. in the Sea of Hofroux, with<mt 
being able to get any intelligence." — Sidi 
•Ali, 67. 

^^1^.^— *' Quelxlome." See under 

[1628.— '♦They say likewise that Ormns 
■riij KeMhlnne are extremely well fortified 
by the Moors:*— P. della Vails, Hak. Soc. 
il88;ini.2,XeMiiL 

[1662.— "KeekmidM." BeeunderOOHQO 

bWbb.] 
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1673. — ** The next monAng we hed 
broubt LtfA on the left hand of the laland 
of KlrnitM, leatiw a woody laland un- 
inhabited between wlamaMK ara the Main.*' 
•— /Vyer, 320. 

1682.— “The laland QoitizoilM, or Qnti- 
nne. or Qniiome, otnerwiae oallea by 
traTellera and geoeraphen KMhml<dM, and 
by the nativea Broki. . . "—NievJuift ^ 
en LaHt-Reuef ii. 103. 

1817.- 

“ . . . Vaaea Oiled with Kiahmee'e golden 
wine 

And the red weepinga of the Shiraz 
TiiM. ''—ifoore, Motanna. 


1821.—“ We are to keep a email force at 
Klahmii to make deacenta and deatroy boata 
and other meau of maritime war, when- 
ever any aymptoma of piracy reappear.'*— 
mpkiiutoHtf in Liftf ii. 121. 
SeealaoBABSAOOBB. 


[1767.— “Thia method of oompriaing the 
whole estimate into ao narrow a oomueaa 

. . will oonvey to you a more diaunct 
idea . . . than if we tranamitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of each peraon'a 
Xiltbnndoe." — Vereltt, VUto Bengal^ 
App. 66.] 

1809. — “Force was alwaya requisite to 
make him pay hia flUata or tribute."— Zd. 
Itf/earia, i. 347. 

1810. — “The heavy Kiata or oollectiomi 
of Bengal are from August to September." 
-IKi/iSimma, K. M. ii. 498. 

1817.— “‘So desperate a malady/ Maid 
the President, ‘requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And 1 have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these distncta, which are pledged for the 
security of the Xlata, beyond Uie reach of 
hia Highness's management.”'— Mt/f, vi. 65. 


KIBHMT8B[, a. Pen. Small stone- 
leas raisins originitlly imported from 
Persia. Perhaps ao callM from the 
island Kiahm Its vines are men- 
tioned bv Arrian, and by T. Moore 1 
(See under K18HM.1 [For the manu- 
facture of Kiahmiak in Afghanistan, 
see fTaff, Eton. Diet. VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

(c. 1665.—“ Uihae being the country 
which principdlv supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Kienmlones, or raisins, ap- 
parently without stones. . • Bemur, ed. 
CvHMabif, 118.] 

1673. — “ We refreshed ouraelvbs an entire 
Day at Oarom, where a small White Or^, 
without any Stone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called Grapsa, 

and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow."— Fryer, 242. 

1711. — “ I could never meet with any of 
the Klshmlahee before they were turned. I 
I'heae are Raimna, a size lees than our 
•Malagas, of the same Colour, and without I 
8tones.**-AoeIyer, 233. 

1883.— “Kiahmiah, a delicious grape, of 
white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
raisin. . . .”— Wu’fi, Moderm Paraia, 171. 

KI88MI8S, s. Native servant’s 
word for Ckridmaa. But that festi^ 
is usually called Bard din, Hhe great 
day.’ (^BUBBADV.) 

K18T, 8. At. fid. The yearW land 
revenue in India u paid by instaunents 
which fall due at aifferent periods in 
different parts of the country ; each 
such instalment is called a tiai, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is dMt-ftdfidl] 


KITHXJTdAB, a Hind, khidmat- 
gdff from Ar. — P. kkidmat^ ‘service,* 
therefore ‘one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
^ngal Presidency, where the word 
is habitually applied to a Musuliiian 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Oonanmali, if there 
be one. Kiamvigar is a Milgarisn^ 
now TOrhi^ obsolete. Tlie word is 
spelt oy Hadley in his Gramniar (see 
under M00B8) khuzmutydr. In the 
word khidmat^ as in khitai (see KILLIJTX 
the terminal t in uninflectcd Arabie 
has long been dr^t, though retained 
in the form in which these words have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1769.— Tbo wagM of a Xhadmutgar ap- 
pear as 3 Rupeeo a month.— In Long, p. 182. 

17M. — “. . . they were taken into the 
sirvioe of Snjtik Dowtak as immediate 
attendants on bis person; (see 

HADJEE) in capacity of his first Blst- 
mntsiur (or rnloty^Boly/dl, Hiat. EvaUa, 
Ac., 1 . 60. 

1782. — “I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply ahrat them under the denomina- 
tion of Coosumalis and Xismutdiurs.*' — 
Letter in India OouUe, ^pt. 28. 

1784. — “The Bearer . . . perceiving a 
quantity of blood . . . called to the Hooka- 
burdar and a Klstmutgar."— In Seton-Keur, 
t 18. 

1810.— “The Bhsdmutgir, or as he is 
often termed, the Kiamntgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to . . . wait at table." — WillutataoH, 
V. M. i. 212. 

e. 1810.— “The KitmuigAnr, who had 
atteuded ua from Oaloutta, had done bis 
work, and made his harvests^ though in no 
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very large wav, of the *Tazee Wilfaut* or 
white jpeople/’ — Mrt. Shertrood, Aitlohiog. 
283. llie phram i n itali ca itands for tdzi 
M'l'ldjfoti (see BILATUT), " fresh or green 
Knropeana^'— QlilBlul (q.v,). 

1813. — *^We . . . saw nothing remarkable 
on the wav but a Khidmutgar of Chimnagie 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
Piinderpoor, in Mrformniice of a vow which 
he made for a child. He had been a month 
nt it, and had become so expert that he 
wont on smoothly and without pausing, and 
kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
roM, over stones and everything. He 
travelled at the rate of two coaa a day.”-- 
M/ikhuttonf, in Li/r, i. 257-8. 

1878. -r **Wo hod each our own . . . 
Kitmntgar <jr table servant. It is the 
custom in India for each i^rson to have hia 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
■t:ike him with him tu w'ait behind his chair.*' 
—Life in the Mojmtif, i. 32. 

[1889. — ** Here’s the Kbit coming for the 
bite change."— /f. Kipling^ T/ie 24.] 

KITTT80L, KIT80L, s. This 
word survived till lately in the In- 
dian Tariff, hut it is otherwise long 
<»l)solete. It was formerly in common 
u.-^e fcr ‘an umbrella,' and especially 
for the kind, made of ImmljoD and 
iviper, im|X)rted from China, such as 
tile English fashion of to-day has 
adopted to screen hre-places in summer. 
The woixi is Portuguese, qmta-soly 
* liar -sun.’ Also iimsoU occurs in 
Scot's Diacouru of Java., oiioted below 
from Purchas. Bee also Hulsius, Coll. 
^ Voyagea, in German, 1802, i. 27. 
(Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
son’s Malay Diet. (1801) we have, 
.s.v. Payong: “A Idttasol, sombrera,” 
which 18 nearer to the Port, original 
than aiw of the examples given since 
1611. This may lie due to the strong 
Portugii^ influence at Malacca.] 

1688.— The present was fortie peeces of 
silks ... a iiiter chairo and guilt, and two 
qnltasolM of silke.” — Mendoza, 

ii. 106. 

1606.—**. . . Before the shewes came, 
the King was brought out vpou a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his necks, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich t»naolM oarried oner and round 
about him.’ — K. Scot, in Purckaa, i. 181. 

1611.~**Of Kittaaolss of Stote for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentie ” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar).— in Pwchaa, 
i. 216. 

[1614.— “Qidtto sMls (or sombreros).**— 
Podar, Lttlan, tt. 207.1 

1616.-“ The China Chpt, Andrea Dittis, 
retomed from Langaasquaaad brought me 
a pteoeni from hu brother, via. 1 fairs 
Zl&MlL . . ."-Cbefa's Diauy, I 28. 


1648.—** . . . above his head 'was borne 
two Xippe-BOles, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper.’’— I Tioizt, 61. 

1673.— ** Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of several Countries for 
Umbrelloos). "—Fryer, 1 60. 

1687. — *‘They (the Aldermen of Madnus) 
may bo allowed to have Kettysols over 
them." — Ijftter of fJvntrt of IHrecton, in 
Wlteder, i. 200. 

1690.—** nomen . . . vulgo eflfertur Perii- 
aol . . . aliquando paulo aliter scribitur . . . 
et utrumque rectius pronuntiandum est 
Parezol vel potius Parazot cujus significatio 
ApjMllativa est, i. q. Quittesol seu %ine 
OiMrelte, quA in culidioribus regionibus 
iituntur homines ad caput a sole tuondum,” 
— Hyde't Preface to Travel z of AltroJiam 
Pei'iizol, p. vii., in Syntag. Dizsertt. i, 

„ “No Man in India, no not the 
MogvFz Son, is permitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a or Cmbrella. . . . The 

use of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use." — Ovington, 

1765. — '*He carries a Rcunddl, or Quit 
de Boleil over your head."— /tyj, SO. 

1759. — In Expenses of Nawab’a entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, we find : ** A China Klty- 
80 l . . . Rs. ^."—Loug, 194. 

1761. — A chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. side of Chitt^ong R., 
an umbrclla-like tree, called **Kittysoli 
Tree." 

[1785.— ** To finish the whole, a Kitteaaw 
(a kind of umbrella) is suspended not in- 
frequently over the lady’s head." — Dusni, 
in Avsemf, Kchoez, 3id od. 112.] 

1792. — ** In those days the Kttffia], which 
is now sported by our very Cooks and Boat- 
swains, was prohibited, as I have beard, 
d Von see, to any one below the rank of fiela 
omoer.” — LeUer, in Madraz Cowrier, May 3. 

1813.— In the table of exports from Macao, 
we find:— 

**KittiM>ll% large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000^ ” 
MUhurn, ii. 464, 

1876.—*' Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, or 
KettysoUa.”— /lufMa Tariff. 

In another table of the same year 
** Chinese paper EettlMla, valuation Rs. 30 
for a box of 110, duty 6 per cent** (See 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOT, s. A servant 
who carried an umbrella over his 
master. See Milb vni, ii. 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL) 

SIJNOi n.p. This is the name 
(Kdlbig) applied in the Malav countrieBi 
including our Straits Settlementa, to 
the peo^e of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
legions, and to the descendants of those 
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•eltlm nfr. Skeat remarks: **The 
standard Malay form is not KdUngf 
wkich is the Sumatran fonm but 
K4mf (PUng or KUmg\ The Malay 
use of the word ^ as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils^ but it is very rarely used 
in a wider sense.”] 

Hie name is a form of a 

very ancient name for the region 
known as the **Kort]Mni Oirc^” 
(o.^ %,§, the Telugu coast of the Bay 
ot Imgal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the 
Mah&nadf. **The KaUngat" also 
apnw frequently, after the Pauranic 
fa^on^ as an etiinic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscri^ions, 
viz. in the edicts of Alol^ and specific 
tally in that famous edict jfXIIl.) re- 
maining in fragments at Qimftr and 
Kapurdi-giri, and more completely at 
KhklsT, which preserves the fink, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks^ by recording the names 
of Antiochiis, Ptoleuiy, Antigonus, 
Mans^ and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon ; and we 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalinganoeom («.y. in Ina, Amtiq. iii. 
158, x. 243). It was from a daughter 
oi a King of Kalinn that sprang, 
aceordiim to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijaya the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 


oommeree with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most me ; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adop^ 
in the Archipelam as the designation 
of India in general, or of the wnole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of klalay historical legends 
called the Bijam MaXayu the word 
Koling or Khng is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts fsee Joum. Ina, ArcMp, 
v. 133). And tne statement of Porrest 
(Voyage to Mergui Arekip, 1738, p. 88) 
that Macassar **Indostan” was called 
^Neegree Telinga^ (i.e. Nagara Telinga) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
substantial identity of the names 
Telinga, KalinjnL 

The name Ahn^, implied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives immedi- 
ately after tne conquest of Malacca 
(1611). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klinn of Singapore 
come, not from the " Imrthem Circars,” 
but from Tanjore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Roorda van Eijsii^ 
translates Kathig by *Coroman£l 
people.* They are either Hindus or 
Labbais (see LUBBTE). The latter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with Europtons, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in that capacity in Singapore. **In 
1878,” writes Dr. Burnell, “the head- 
servant at Bekker’s great hotel there 
was a very good specimen of the 
Nagar Labbais; and to mv surprise 
he recollected me as the heaa assistant- 


KaliagajMfam, a port of the Ganjani 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to M assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-KaJLinga^ 
“the Three Kalingas”; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Afgdu- 
AofMiga, having that meaning; is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible coimection which 
obviouriy suggests itself of this name 
7)rikaiinga with the names THiftga and 
applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages; to the same region, will 
lie noticed under TBLOIOA). 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 


collector of Tanjore, which i had been 
some ten years before.'** The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriagM and keepers of 
eating-houses. Tliere is a Siva temple 
ill Singapore, which is served by Pan* 
darama (q.v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may be noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of H. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 

B.O. c. 250. — “Great is XalIBga oon- 
nnered by the King Piyadaai, beloved of 
tne Dtvas. There have been hniulreda of 
ibousande of creatures carried off. ... On 
leamiiw it the King . . . has Immediately 
after toe aoquiaitioa of Xallflga;, turned to 
religioD, he luu ooeupied himeelf with re- 
Hgkm, he haa eonoeived a s^ for religion, 
be applies himself to the epread of religion. 
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. . .**— Ediet XIIl. €i Plyadui {U, Afeka), 
afUr if. StnarL in Jnd. Aniuj, z. 271. 
[And MO V. A. AnOi, Atoka, 129 ttq.] 

A.D . 80-70* — **. . . mnltarumquo gentium 
oognofmen Bragmanae, quonim Macco (m 
MaOo) CaliagM • . . gentM CalingM man 
j^ximi, et aupm Maudaeii Ma)1i quorum 
Moui Malli^ finiaqua traotna ejua Gaageii 
. . . noTiaaima genta Oangaridum Caling* 
aTUB. Ragia I%rtalia zocatur . . . InauTa 
in Oanga aat magnae amplitndinia gentem 
oontinana unam, nomine irodogalingam. 

**Ab oatio Qangia ad promontorium 
Ckdlacoa et oppidum Dandagnda DCXXV. 
mil. paaauum. — Nat. vi. 18, 


mil. paaauu 

19,2a 


** In Callnfif ajuadam Indiaa genta quin- 
quannea oondpara faminaa, ootaTum vitae 
annum non azcadara.”— vii. 2. 


e. 460. — **In the land of Wango, in the 
aapit^ of Wango, there waa fcumarly a 
« artain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of Kniingn waa the principal queen 
of that monarch. 

**11kat aoveramn had a daughter (named 
Buppadewi) by hia queen. Fortune-tellara 
IH^iotad that ahe would connect heraalf 
with the king of animala (the lion), Ac." — 
i/iciia i eaaj e , m. vi. {Tttrnonr, p. 43). 

e. 660.-— In the ** Brhat-Sa^hiti** of VarA- 
hamihira, aa tranalated by Prof. Keen in the 
J.N. At, Soe,, KAliaga appeare aa the name 
of a oonntfj in ivT^ So, 231, and **tha 
KaJtogg " aa an ethnic name in iv. 461, 468, 

c. 640. — ** After having travelled frmn 
1400 to 1600 /«, ho (Hwen Thaang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of KtrfliigMM. {Kaiinga), 
Continuooa foresta and iunglaa extend for 
many hundreds of 1%, ^e kingdom pro- 
duoM wild elephanta of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient timea the ku^dom of 
KaUaga poMeaaed a denM population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the navM of waggon-wheels jostled ; if 
the paaMngere but lifted their sleeves an 
awning of immeuM extent was formed . . ." 
—PUeriajt Brnddh. iii. 92-93. 


c. 1046.— “Bhlahma said to the prince: 
* 'lliere formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
Brahman, from the Kallaga country. . . .*" 
— PiMiitt PurkHa, in if. XT. WUaan't IForlt, 
viii. 75. 


(Tnkaltnga). 

A.D. c. 160.—“. . . TpiyXwrrov, to col 
TplXiyyoPf BooiXeior* fr ravrg dXex- 
rpvdrct XiyoPTai efrai vuywtat, xol akpaatt 
Kol firraxoi XciNcoi.'* — Ptoitmg, vi. 2, 23. 

(a.d. — f). — Copper Grant of which a 
eumoiary is given, in which the anoeatora of 
the DoiMra are Vijdya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Thiat 


* The same taeed of elephants perhaps that is 

mentioned on this part of the coMt tw the author 
of the Ptrtgku, by whom it is called 6 
^^pa^^povaa iki^rra row lityifuwow 


KaUngM. — Prof. At. Soe. Bengal, 1872, 
p. 171. 

a.0. 876. — ** ... a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings— the chief of the devotees 
of Siva — Lord of TtikallBga— lord of the 
three princ ipalitiea of the Oajapati (aee 
OOSPfiTIlO Aswapati, and Narapati. . . 

— Comet OraiU from ‘near Jahedpar, in 
J.A.a.B., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — . . The devout 

worshipper of Mahefvara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory of the Lunar race, and King of 
the Thiee Kalingu, Cri Mahdbhava Oupte 
Deva. . . — Comer Uraotfroim Sambulpwr, 

in 71.4 .5.B. xlvi. K i. p. 177. 

**. . . the fourth of the Agatti family, 
student of the K&nm section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikaliaga ... by 
name Kondadeva, son of Rama^jaimd." — 
Ibid, 

{Kling). 

1511.—“. . . And beyond all theM argu- 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboquernue, he himself had cer- 
tain information tWt the principal reaacm 
why this Javanese {etU loo) practised theM 
doings was because he could not bear that 
the Quilini and Chitimt (ms CHETT7) 
who were Hindoos (Ge/itia») should be out 
of hia jurisdiction.^' — Alioguerjtte, Com- 
meniarie*, Hak. Soc. iii. 146. 

„ “For in Malaca, aa there was a 
I continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its ovm 
customs and administration of Justice, so 
that there waa in the city one Bendard (q.v.) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sever- 
ally ; a Bendora of the foreigners ; a Ben- 
dard of the foreign merchants of each class 
Mverally ; to wit, of the Chins, of the Leqeos 
(Loo-choo pei^ple), of the pMple of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the (^elillB, of the merchants 
from within Cape Comorin, of the merchants 
of India (i.e. of the Western Coast), of the 
merchants of Bengala. . . Cb/rro, ii. 263. 

[1633.—“ Qnelji." See under TUAN.] 

1662.— “E repartidos os nosaoa om quod- 
rilhas roubariko a cidade, et com quAto m 
dBiO buleo com as casas doe Qualina, nem 
dos PeguB, nom doe Jaos . . .” — Caitanheda, 
iu. 208 ; see also ii. 365. 

De BW terms these people QoilUnM (iii. 
98, Ac.) 

1601. — “6. His Majesty shall repopulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . ." — Agreement between the King 
of Johore and the Dutch, in ra/eiih> v. 
332. [In Malay Kampong K’llng or Dingi 
* Kling village.^ 

1602. — “About their loynes they wears a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Cljril 
in manner of a silks girdle.”— K. Scot, in 
Pwrkat, i. IW. 

1604.—“ If it were not for the Sabindar 
(SM 8HABT7MDEB), the Admirall, and one or 
two more which are ClyB*men borne, ^ere 
were no living for a Christian among them. 
. . ."-ihidTi. 176. 
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1605.—'* The fifteenth of lune here arrived 
Xoeikdda (Naooda) TinijaUt n CUng-man 
fram Bnuda. . . .’'—Cunt. iSarit. in Puixhat. 
X. 385. 

1610.— *' His Majesty should order that all 
the Portuguese and ^elint merchants of 
San Thome, who buy goods in Malaeca and 
export them to India, San Thomd, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese Jiioa) who tiring them in 
jiay the iiu)iort duties." — Livro dtta j 
318. 

1613. — See remarks under Cheliug, and, i 
in the quotation from Godinho deKredia, j 
“Campon Cbelim" and “Chelis of Coro* 
m.andcl. " 

1868.-- "The Klinga of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . . 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers." — 
Waltact^ MaUttf Archip.^ ed. 1880, p. 20. 

„ "The foreign residents in Singa- 
l^ore mainly couHi^t of two rival nices . . . 
vix. Klings from the Coromandel C'oast 
of India, .*ind Chinese. . . . The Klinga 
are universally the hack-carriage (ghnrry) 
drivers, and priv.atc gnx>ms (syces), and they 
also moao|x>lize the w.ashing of clothes. . . . 
Hut besides this class there are Klingl who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich." — Coltingvfoud^ Jtamhlfs o/' 
n XattmUisi, 268-9. 

KOBANO, 8. The name (lit. 
‘greater divisidii’) of a Japanese gold 
«-t>in, of the .sime fonn and cla.s8 as 
the obang (q.v.). Tlte coin mtls issued 
occasionally from 1580 to 1860, and 
its u.sual weight was 222 grs. 

troy. The shajK: wa.s oblong, of an 
average h iigth of 2^ iiiche.s and width 
of IJ. 

[1599.— "Cowpan.” See under TAEL.] 

1616.— " .Aug. 22. Alsiiit 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and pciid our host 
for the howse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 tax* 4 mas. . . ." — Cocls’s Bianj, i. 165. 

„ Sopt. 17. -''I receive d two bars 
Coban gould with two ichibos (see ITZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
Imi acco. for as I should have occositm to 
use them.” — Ibid. 176. 

1705. — "Outre cos roupies il y a encore 
dea pieces d'or qu*on appelle ooupana, qui 
valepi dix-neuf roupies. . . . Ces pi^es a'ap* 
IHillant coupons parce-qu’elles sont longues, 
et si plates qu*on en pourfoit cosper, et 
e’est par allusion h nutre lan^e qu'on les 
appelfent ainai.”— £Mi7/icr, 2567. 

1727.— "My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with five Japan 
Cnpaagi, or fifty Dutch Dollars."— A. 
JiamilUm, ii. 86 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 86]. 

1726.— "1 gold Wimhmng (whioh is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 lyx dollars, 

1 Itsebo making 2^ ryz dollars. ' — Ka/siil(;a, 
iv. 856. 


1768-71.— "llie coins current at Batavia 
are the following The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold oonpangs, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the now fur 
Holders and 8 stivers."- iiSieaiiormvs, E.T. 

[1813. — " Copang." See under MACE.] 

1880.— "Never give a Kobang to a cat." 
^Jap. Practrh^ in Miu Bird^ i. 367. 

KOiU 8 This is the conunoii 
name in northern India of Eudyttamyit 
orientalis^ L. (Fam. of Cuckoos), also 
called kokiUf and luJcld. The name 
h)il is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, ku-il, increa.s- 

iiig in vigour and intensity as it ^es 
on. The male bird has alst) another 
note, which Blyth syllable.^ as Ho~ 
wiiei-ho, or Ho-a-o, or Ho-y o. When 
it take? flight it has yet another some- 
what melf^ioiis and rich liquid call ; 
all thoroughly uucnline.” (Jerdou.) 

c. 1526.— "Another is the Koel, which in 
length may he equal to the crow, hut is 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected by the natives of Hindustan s» 
much as the nightingale is by us. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are close 
I planted. —HteZ/rr, p. 32^3. 

c. l.'»90.— “TheKoyil resembles the myneh 
(see MTNA), but is blacker, and has red 
eyes nnd a long tail. It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the rose, in the same manner 
i\H the nightingale." — Au^n, ed. Ohulxoiu, 
ii. 381 ; [^. JarrHt, iii. 121]. 

c. 171*0.—" Lo plaisir que cause la fralchour 
dont on iouit sous cotte belle verdure ost 
niigmcnte encore par )e ga//iuillement des 
oiseaux et les cris clain et pe(\ans du 
Koewil. . . //<w/»w, ii. 9. 

1810.- "The Kokeela and a few other 
birds of song."— J/iiria Hmham, *22. 

1883.-— "This same crow-pheasant has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which de|io.sits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster- parent. Now this birrl 
supposes that it has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to vocal 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale. 
You may call it the Indian nightingale if 
you like. There is a difference however in 
its song . . . when it gets to the very top 
of its mtcb, its voice crocks and thers is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
pereevering musician begins again. • 
Does not the Marathn novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian Ullage, tell how the air was filled 
wiUi the dulcet melody of the Kotl, the 

S een parrot, and the peacock If Trifeii e>» 
y Frontin, 156. 
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KOHINOB, iLp. Pera. Koh-unur^ 

* Mountain of Light ’ ; the name of 
one of the niofit laiiious diamonds in 
rlie world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of AlauddTn Khilji 
(dd. 1316), Mid was surrendered to 
raber (or more precisely to his son 
Humftyun) on the capture of A^a 
(1526). It remained in the |)Ossession 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir 
e.\torted it at Delhi from tlic con- 
ouered Mahommed Shah (1 739). After 
Nadir’s death it came into the hands 
of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shah Shuja’, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to 
give it up to Ranjit Singh udieu a 
fugitive in his dominions. On the 
Annexation of the Puiijal) in 1849 it 
passed to the English, and is now 
among the (Jrown jewels of England. 
Before it niched that ]H3silion it ran 
through strange risks, a.s may he read 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosworth Smith in lii.s I.iff of Lord 
Lavyrence (i. 327-8). In 18rK)-51, 
before being shown at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting which, 
for reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortals, reduced its weight from 186^^ 
carats to 106, S,. [Sec an intereUing 
note in BaWs Taveniiny ii, 431 seqq.] 

1626. -“In tbo battle in which Ibrfthini 
wa.s ilefe.'itcd, BikermAjit (UajiV of (iwulior) 
was sent to hell. BikcmiUjit's family . . . 
were at this moment in Agra. When 
HAmaiOn arrivwl , . . (he) did not permit 
them to be plnndcrr<l. Of their own free 
will they present u<i t4> fitimAifiii a prshke^tk 
(see PE8HCUSH), ciiiisisiing of a quantity 
of jewels and |«rtfcioiis .-tones. Among thew 
w'as one famous di.inioiiii which hnti been 
acquired by SjultAn AlAcddln. It is 
valuable that a judge of diamonds valued 
it at half the daily e\|H!nse of the whole 
world. It is abfjut fight mishkuls. . . ." — 
BtiifTf p. 308. 

1676.— (With an engraving of the stone.) 
“This diamond belongs to the (irca t Mt>g ul 
. . . and it weighs 319 Rntig (see RUTTEE) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine 
16th« of our ('.iirats ; when it \va.s rough it 
weigh'd 907 which make 793 carats." 

-rairratrr, E.T. ii. 148 ; fed. Hall, ii. 123]. 

(1842. — “In one of the bracelets was the 
Coni Noor, known to be one of the 
largest diamond.H in the world.”— Etphia- 
sfone, Caubul, i. 68. J 

1866.- 

He (Akhnr) boors no wcn]x>n, save bis 
dagger, hid 

Up to the ivory haft in minilin swathes ; 

No ornament but that one famous gem, 


Mountain of Light ! bouml with a silken 
thread 

U])on his nervous wrist; more used, 1 
ween, 

To feel the rough strap of his buckler 
there." The Banyan Tree. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
Pacckiarotto, &,c. 

KOOKBY, s. Hind, kukri, [which 
originally means ‘a twi.Hted skein of 
thread,’ from kdknd, ^to wind ’ ; and 
then anything curved]. The peculiar 
weapon of the Qoorkha.s, a bill, admir- 
ably designed and poised for hewii^ 
a branch or a foe. [See engravings in 
Btjerton, Handbook of Indian Arms, 
pi. ix.] 

1793. “ It is in felling small trce.s or 

Mhrub.«, and lopping the branches of others 
for this purpose trwt the dagger or knife 
worn by every Nepauliaii, and called khook- 
heri, 1 .' chiefly employed."— A' 

Xepa>>l, 118. 

[c. 1826. - “I hear my friend means to 
offer me a Guckeiy."— Zr/. VumLriHor, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

(1828. “ We have scon fu.*nic men supplied 

w'ith Cookeriee, and the curved knife of the 
Ghorka.*’- Skinner, Krcttritioug, ii. 12!*. 

1866. - A dense jungle i»f bamboo, 
through which wo had to cut a way, Oikiiig 
it by turns to lend, and hew a i»iJth’ through 
the tough stems with my ‘kukri,’ which 
here prom! of great .-ervice." /.'.-To/. T. 
Let In. .1 b'lyunthe llVi***/, p. 269. 

KOOMKY, s. (Sec COOMKY.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL 
UMBEE, n.p. The Ti.imo of the 
prevaliMit fultivatiiig chis.’. in (lu/.erat- 
and thi Koiikan, the Kuriiii of X. 
India. Skt. hitumha. The Kuubi is 
the pure Siidra, [but ibc N. Indii 
braiu h arc beginning to a.sscrt a moiv 
rf.sjun talde origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguisned the cultivator from 
him wh(» wore arm.s and j>refcrred to 
Ik? calletl a Mahralta {I tnimmorid). 

(1.698. — “The Canarijns and Corumbljlie 
arc the Countrimen."— H.ak. Soc. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610. —“The native.s arc the Brninonis, 
Caiurias and Conlombins." - Pi/rairi »<'•• 
Atrm/, link. Soc. ii. 35. 

[1813.—“ A Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
Cfhonibee trilie." — rurltes, *>/'. Mmi. 2nd ed. 
i. 27,] 

KOOT, s- Hind. hut. from Skt. 
kunhta, the rostum and coatios of the 
Uonian writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C. 16.— 

** COftnm molle date, et bUndi mihi thuris 
honores.” — VropertiH»f IV. vi. 5. 

c. 70-80.— “Odorum caiia& ung[ueniunini' 
qua et deliciarum, ni placet, etiam super- 
stitionia gratiA. emantiir, ({uoniem tunc 
aupplicamus et OOlto.''— HitA. yut. 
xxii. M. 

c. 80-00.— (Kroin the Sinthua or Indua) 
**drrt0oprljVra( 5i aAcrof, fidAWa, XOkioi^, 
MdpSot. . . — Periplus. 

1563.— "/f. And doea not the Indian 
Mftui grow in (ruzarate ? 

" O. It grows in territory often subject to 
Ouxomt, lying between Bengal and Dely 
and Cara bay, 1 mean the lands of Mnnidou 
and Chitor. . . f/ajno, f. 72. 

1584.— “Costo dutce from Zindi and Cam- 
baia.*'~/f«i/>r, in Hal/, ii. 413. 

KOOZA, s. A goglet, or pitcher 
of porr)iis clny ; corr. of Pers. hlza. 
Commonly usm at Bombay. 

ri61I.-- One flack of eiuher to make 
ooho."— yAnieffri, i. 128.] 

1690. — " Therefore they carry about with 
them Konaer* ur Jarra of Water, when they 
go abroad, to tiucnch their thirst. . . .‘*-— 
Ovington, 29.'>. 

fl871. — “ .Many parts of India are cele- 
brated for their ‘Coojahf or gugleta, but the 
finest are brovight from Buaflorah. being 
light, thin, and porciUS, made from a whitiaE 
clay.”— /iidde/f, Ind. Domnt. A’con., 362.] 

KOSHOON, a. Tliis is a term 
which was att'ected by Tijipoo Sahib 
in his iiiiliUiry organisiition, for a 
brigade, or a vcgiiueiit in the larger 
Continental use of that word. Dia 
Piddah *aikar, or Regular Infantry, 
waa formed into 5 Kachahru (see 
CIJTCHERBT), composed in all of 27 
KuMh^ns. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick’s Letien in the India 
Office Library says that Kwihoon was 
properly Skt. kJiuni or kJiauni, *a 
grand division of the force of an 
Empire, as used in the Mahdbhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatrem^re’s transl. from Ahdur- 
razz&k : ** He (Shah Rukh) distrilmt-ed 
to the emirs who commanded the 
tomdnt (corps of 10,000), the koahilll 
(corns of 1000), the Mdtk (of 100), the 
dek^ (of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, presents and Kwarda” (KoU. 
ei Exh. xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89). 
Again : The soldiers of Isfahan 

havinff heard of the amnesty ac- 
oordea them, arrived, kolhtill by 
kolhfin.” (lifid. 130.) Vambeiy gives 


kothfin as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parte). 

p753.— . . Kara-knshim, are also foot 
aoidiere . . . the name ie 7\u‘kMh and 
sonifies block guard.” — JSTaaioay, I. pt. 
ii. 252.] 

c. 1782.— ** In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, the exercisofl ... of the regular 
troops were . . . performed, and the word 
giren accordiitt to the French system • . . 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
the military code . . . and altered the 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of the Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages. . . . From the regular infantry 
5000 men being selected, they were named 
XnshoOB, and the officer commandii^ that 
body wo* called a Sipahdar. . . "—Hut. of 
Tiptt Suilait, p. 31. 

(1810.—“. . . with a division of five 
r^ular enshooiia. . . ."—tVi/h, Myaorf, 
reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, a. From 
the Chinese Po-Vou, liL ‘knock-head ’ ; 
the salutation used in China 1)efore 
the Emperor, his representatives, or 
his syml^l.s, made by prostrations re- 
peat^ a fixed numWr of times, the 
forehead touching tlie ground at each 
prostration. It is also used os tlie 
most respectful form of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
.sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan- Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenous anti(^uity at the Court of 
China, fur it is not found in the 
ancient Brxik of Rites of the Cheii 
Dynasty, and he suppose-s it to have 
been iiitrcxJiiced by tne great destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tsin shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had 
certainly heconie e.stablished by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that the Ambassadors who 
came to (Joiirt from the famous Hariln- 
al-Rashfd (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Riikli (see lielow). It waa also the 
establisned ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Kh&na, and is aescril^d 
by Baber under the name of komish. 
It w^as probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes of 
the house of Hul&kiL ana it continued 
to be in use in tne time of Sh&h 
'Abbis. The custom indeed in Persia 
may poeeibly have come down from 





KOTOVk, kowtow. 4dS KOTOW^ KOWTOW. 

time iimmemoriaL for, as Uie classical I come but lately. So the latter 


quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in tW country. But the I 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps a^inst this. In English the 
term, which was made familiar 
Lord Amherst's refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816 , is frequently used 
for servile acquiescence or adulation. 

K'o-tou-k'o-tou ! is often colloqui- 
ally used for * Thank you* (E. C. 
Buber). 

c. B.C. 484.—“ And afterwards when they 
were come to Susa in the king's presence, 
and the gimrds ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and 
said they would never do any such thing, 
even were their heads thrust down to the 
ground, for it was not their custom to 
worship men, and they had not come to 
Persia for that purpose." — Hrrodotut, by 
JOucItneon^ vii. Iw. 

c. B.c. 464. — “ Theniisiocles . . . first 
meets with Artabanus the Chiliarch, and 
tells him that he was a Greek, and wished 
to have an interview with the king. . . . 
But quoth he ; * Stranger, the laws of men 
are various. . . . You Greeks, 'tis said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour the king, and adore him by prostra* 
tion, as the Image of God, the Preserver of 
all things.’ . . . Themistocles, on hearing 
these things, says to him: ’But I, O 
Artabanus, . . . willmy.selfobey your laws.' 

. . ."—Plutarch^ Themixtoc.^ xxvii. 

c. B.C. 390. — “Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabarxis to the king, on bis arnval, in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the Chiliarch Tithraustes 
who held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he desired an interview with 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied: *It can be at 
once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worship the king (what they call xpoaKvruv). 
If this is disagreeable to you you may 
commit your wishes to me, without doubt 
of their being as well accomplished.’ Then 
ConoQ says : * Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to me to pay the king any honour wnatever. 
But T fear lest I bnng discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to nile over other nations I adopt manners 
whioh are not her own^ but those of 
foreigners.’ Hence he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the officer.’’— fbra. Nepoa^ 
Cbaca, e. iv. 

B.C. 324.— “But be (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be desfiiur- 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Espeoihlly he dreaded 
Antinater and his sons. Of these lolas was 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kaaander had 


certain Barbarians prostrating themselTee 
{rpoaKwwrrat), a sort of thing whioh he, 
having been brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed before, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rage gript 
him fast by the hair with both hano^ 
and knocked his head against the wall.*'— 
PbUarch^ Alexaiulet^ Ixxiv. 

▲.D. 798. — “In the 14th ye.'ir of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun {Il&ruu) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor ; they performed 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, to aalute the 
Emperor. The eanier anilMis.<«adors from 
the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties alx>ut performing this 
ceremony. The Chinese history relates that 
the Mahomedans declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better informed, they made scrupe 
no longer." — Oanbi/, Ahr^i I’Hiftoire tU$ 
Thangg^ in Amgoif MinwiTf* couc. Ifs Chinoia. 
xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. — “ Tartan de mandate ipsius 
I principes suos Baiochonoy et Bato violenter 
ab omnibus nunciis ad ipsos venientibus 
faciunt adorari cum triplici genuum flexione, 
triplici quoque capitum suorum in terram 
allisione.’’— Bellavacensia, Spa-. His- 
toriaU, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298.— “And when they are all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great 
prelate rises and says with a loud voice: 

' Bow and adore ! ’ And as soon as he has 
said this, the company bow down until 
their foreheads touch the earth in adoration 
towards the Emperor as if he were a gpd. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.’* 
— Marco Pohf Bk. ii. ch. 15. 

1404. — “ K ficieronie vestir dos ropas do 
eamocan (see KINCOB), e la usanza era, 
qiiando estas roupat ponian por el Seftor, de 
facer un gran yantar, € despues de comer 
de les vestir de las ropas, entonces de 
fincar los finojas tree yecos in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Seflor." — Clanjo, § xcii. 

,, “And the custom was, when these 
robes wore presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a greqt feast, and after eating to 
clothe them w'ith the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Lord.” — See Markham, p. 104. 

1421.—“ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kaxi, who was . . . chief of one of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanim by several Mussulmans ac- 
quaint with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors : ‘ First prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’”— ATn^suay from 
Shdh Hulh, in Cathay, p. cevi. 

150*2. — “My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger Khan advanced 
. . . and when be oame to the distance at 
which the karmida is to be performed, be 
knelt nine titaies. . . Ba5sr, 106. 
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c. 1&90.— Tlio iMrnith under Akbnr had 
been Siwtly nuKlilled : 

**Mia Maieety has commanded the mim 
of the right hand to be nlaced upon the fore- 
head, and the head to m bent dolrnwarde. 
This mode of aniutntion, in the langi^e 
of the preaent age, in called 
ed. Biochmanii^ i. 158. 

But fur bis punition ns the head of roli^n, 
in his new faith he permitted, or claimed 
prostratioii (sijdn) liefure him : 

As some pervurso and dark-minded men 
look upon prostmtion as blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has oraere<l it to lie discontinued by the 
ignorant, and reraittefl it to all ranks. . . . 
However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star 
of good fortune shines, and they receive the 
onur of seating themselves, they certainly 

E rform the prostration of gratitude by 
wing dou'n their foreheads to the earth.'^* 
— p. l.W. 

[1615.— . . Whereatt some officers called 
me to sisif-tla (su-doA), but the King answered 
no, no, in Persian.”— flo* T. Ho^t Hak. Hoc. 
i. 244 ; and see ii. 296.] 

1618.-** The King (ShAh *Abbfts) halted 
and looked at the Sidtan, the latter on Imth 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to bo 
kissed. The Bultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his foreh^ . . . made a 
eirottit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his oompanions to do 
the like, ^is done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and j 
this they did three times."— f*. (Mia Valle, 
i.646. 

[e. 1686. — '* Job (Chamock) made a salam 
Kwmis, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced."— Omw, Fragments, quoted in 
IVc, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.J 
1816.— '* Lord Amherst pnt into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
a document received at Tongchow with 
some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of the ceremonies to be 
observed at the Ppklic audience of the 
Embassador. . . . The Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by the Mandarins 
to the level area, where kneelins ... he was 
next to have been oonducted to the lower end 
of the ball, where facing the upper part . . . 
he was to have perfcMrmed the Iro-toa with 
9 prostrations; afterwards ho was to have 
been led out cd the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; he was further to have pro^ 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when the milk-tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when he Wi 
Hnuhed drinking.” — Ellis's Journal gf (Lord 
Amherst's) EmMssy to (Mho, 21^214. 

1824.— *' The first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perform the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings and the nine pros- 
trations ; they shall then rise and be led 


awav in projier onler." — Ceremonial obserr^d 
a< the Conrt uf Frlring Jer the Reception uf 
Amhassadure, ed. 1824, in Panthier, VKtX 
1855.—**. . . The siiectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature making 
the kotow to the aristocracy of the accident.^ 
— H. Marti iteait, AvUAivg. ii. 877. 

I860.— ** Some Soiks, and a private in tho 
Buffs having remained behind with the grog- 
carts, fell into the hands of the Chinqso. 
On the next morning thev wore brought 
before the authoritie.<s and commanded to 

f erfurm the kotou. Tho Soiks obeyed ; 

lit Moyse, the English soldier, declaring 
that he would nut prostrate himself before 
I any Chinaman alive, was immediately 
I knocked upon the head, and his body 
thrown upon a dunghill " (see Chine Corre- 
spondent of the Times). This possago 
i prefaces some noble linos by Sir F. Doyle, 
ending : 

'* Vain mightiest Huots, of in>n framed ; 

Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart uf her sons. 

So let his name through Euro|)o ring - 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 

Bocauso his m>ul was great.” 

Mtuniillan'a Mag. Hi. 130. 
1876.—** Neblm more kowtow big people.” 
— Leland, 46. 

1879. — ** Wo know that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Estrungo’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
even* shabby little title to be found in 
stuffy little nioms in MaWair.” — Sat. Hevietr, 
April 19, p. 505. 


KOTUL, 8. This appears to be a 
Turki word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Kotnl, *a mountain pass, a 
coV Pavet de Cuurteille quotes sevenit 
i^assages, in which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turki. 

[1554.-“Kout«l.” See under RHINO- 

CETOB. 

• [1809. — " We afterwards went on through 
the hills, and crossed two Cotnli or passes.” 
— Elphinstone, ^'aubul, ed. 184*2, i. 51.] 


KUBBEB, KHUBBER, a. Ai.-P. 
— H. khabnr, * news,’ and especially as a 
sporting term, news of game, e.g. 
’’There is pucka khubber of a tiger 
this morning.’f 

[1828.—** . . . the servant informed us 
that there were somegongwalos, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubbor (news 
about tigers) to give us.” — Mnndy, Pen and 
Pencil fetches, cd. 1858, p. 58.] 

1878. —*' Xhabor of innumerable black 
partridges hod been received.”— Li/s tw the 
MqfnsS, i. 159. 

1879. — "He will not tell me what Uabbur 
has been received.”—* Vaniiif Fetir,* Nov. 
29, p. 299. 
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kxj^bebdato. An interjec- I 

tional exclamation, * Take care ! ' 
Pere. khahar-ddri ‘take heed!* (see 
KUBBEB). It is the usual cry of 
chokidars to show that they are 
awake. [As a siihstantive it has the 
sense of a * scout ’ or ‘ spy.’] 

c. 1664. — “ Each omraJi caiuieih a guard 
to be kept all the night long, in hU par- 
ticular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the mund, and cry Kaber^oar, have a 
care.” — Jiernitr^ E.T. 119; [cd. Constabh^ 
369]. 

c. 1665.— “Les archers orient onsuite a 
pleino t£to, Caberdar, c’ost k dire pronds 
garde." — Thevenot^ v. 68. 

[1813.— “There is a strange custom which 
prevails at all Indian courts, of having a 
servant called a khnbnr-dar, or new.snian, 
who is an admitted spy upon the chief, about 
whose person ho is employed.” — Broitjhtou^ 
Letters from a Ifakratta Cuma, ed. 1892, 
p. 25.] 

KUHAB, a Hind. Kahdr^ fSkt. 
sknndJia-kdra, ‘one who carries loads 
oil, his shoulders’! The name of 
a Sudra caste of cultivators, numerous 
ill Bahfir aqd the N.W. Provincc.s, 
who.se speciality i.s to carry palankiiis. 
The name is, therefore, in iiiauv parts 
of India synonymous with ‘palankin- 
bearer,’ and the Hindu body-servants 
called bearere (q.v.) in the Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

c. 1350.—“ It ia the custom for every 
traveller in India . . . also to hire kabln, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, \>^ilst 
others carry himself in the palankin, of 
which we have spoken, and carry the latter 
when it is not in use .” — Ibn AUoto, iii. 415. 

c. 1550.—“ So saying he began to make 
ready a present and sent for bulbs, roots, 
;iMd fruit, birds and beasts, with the 5nc«t 
of 6ah . . . which wore brought by kah&rs 
in basketfuls.” — Rdut&jfana oj TuUi IhU^ by 
O/vwse, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673.— “He (the President of Bombay) 
goes aomotimos in hia Coach, drawn by 
largo Milk-white Oxen, aomotimos on Horse- 
ba^, other times in Palankeens, carried by 
Cobors, ALusselmen Porten."— Fryer, 68. 

1810.— “The CSohor, or ralanquin-licarer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, the intense hent 
precludes Europeans from taking much 
exorcise.”— KV/miwsow, P.Af. i. 209. 

1873.— “BAwi Kahir. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whoso occupa- 
tion is to carry pa/Ht, dotis, water-skins, &c. ; 
to act oa Porters . . . they eat Hesh and 
drink ^rits: tbw are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan dcscribos them 
us of Tolinga descent. . . ."—Dr. If. V. 
Gsrtar’s NcRcm tif Clisfrs /n BomhuH Pry., 
quoted in Ind. Antiq, ii. 154. 


KULA KLA, iL.p. Biinnese iiaiue 
of a native of Continental India ; and 
hence misapplied also to the English 
and other Westerns wlio have come 
from India to Burma ; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term lias been 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to be connected with the name of 
the Indian race, the Kols ; another 
sug^tioii has connected it with 
Kwtiuja (see KLINQ) ; and a third 
with the Skt. kula, ‘ caste or trilje ’ ; 
whilst the Buniiese pipular etymology 
renders it from kfe, ‘ to croas over,’ anil 
la, ‘to come,’ thei*eforc ‘the peoph* 
that come acro.ss (the sea).’ But the 
true history of the word ha.s for tlie 
I first time l>een tiaced hy Professor 
Forchhammer, to Gola, the name 
applied in old Pegu inscriptions 
the Indian Buddhist immigrants, a 
name which he identifies with tlie 
Skt. Gauda, the ancient name of 
j Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gaur (see CK>17B, c). 

14th cent. — “The HerociiSutiaand llttaru 
were sent to lUmnilfla, which forms a part 
of Suvannabhumi, to proiuigato the noly 
faith. . . . This town is called to this day 
QolMtnattilumyara, because of the many 
houses it cemteinod made of earth in the 
fashion of houses of the Gola people.” — 
Jiistr. at Ka/yaui near P^qm, in Fori/ihamuur, 
ii. .5. 

179.5.— “They were still anxious to know 
whv a person consulting his own amusement, 
and master of his own time, should walk so 
fast ; but on being informcl that I was u 
‘Color,’ or stranger, and th.at it was the 
I custom of my country, they wei*e raconcilcd 
1 to this. . . ."—-Symea, Enibasay, p. 2fK). 

I 1855.— “His private dwelling was a small 
place on one side of the court, fn>ni which 
the women peeped out at the Kalda ; . . 

— Fute, Minion to tfu Court of A m {1‘hayrds), 

■ p. 5. 

„ “By a curious self -delusion, the 
Uurmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they ore white people. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim; for our 
servants in speaking of themselves and 
their countrymen, os distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly m.vde use of the term 
tiUd iicI/Kt— ‘black man,’ os the represent i- 
tive of the Burmese idUi, a foreigner.”— 
Ibid. p. 37. 

KUUPisS, s. Hind, kampds, cor- 
ruption of Engliali compass, and hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compi^ but also to thoo- 
doliteo, levelling instnuiients, niid other 
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elaborate instruments of observation, 
•and even to tbe abaft of a carrim. 
Thus the-eextant used to be caliM 
likutUa hampdtif ** the 3^mered com- 
psaB.” 

[18M.— '*Many an amoring itory did I 
hear of this wonderful knmpaas. It 
MMod the power of rerening everything 
obsMTed. Henoe if you looked through 
the docrheen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed. Thus the Feringhees so readily 
took forte, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the door- 
lf«n,“—C 0 f{fem. qf oa Oraerltf, 175.] 

KUNKUS, OOKKEB, &c., a 
Hind, kankar, * gravel.* As n^rds the 
definition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
new it is itnpossible to improve on 
Wibon : ** A coarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or intersMiaed throughout the 
superficial inoula, in nodules of various 
sisea, though usually small.” Nodular 
kunktir, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material f6r road metalling, and as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a 
com^^ hard, and even surface, it is | 
an admirable material for the purpose. 

e. 1781.— ** Eteya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides ot 
which consist of what in Inaia is called 
which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the ary season 
forms it almost into s vitrificstkm " (I) — i 
ffodgei, 110. ' 

1794.— ^'Konker" appears in a NoUfica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette.— In 
iktan-Karr, ii. 136. 

c. 1809.—^* We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high ooakor bank.^*— iTrr. Sur- 
wood, AiMiog, 881. 

1810.-*'. ; . a weaker kind ot lime u 
obtained by burning a substanoe called 
koakur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, riightly coated with 
soiL'’-HWuieison, V, M, ii. 18. 

KUBEEF, BXUBBEEF, s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kharlf (* autumn*). 
The crop sown Just berore, or at the 
b^ginniiig of, the rainy season, in “•7 
or June, and reaped uter the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maise^ the tall millets^ dbc. (See 
BUBBBB). 

[18a4.-**The basis on which the seUle- 
ments were generally founded, wasameasure- 
inert of the Ehaieet or first crop, when it 
is eat down, and of tha BnMee, or aaeond, 
whan it Is about half a foot high. . . .**— 
ifetoisi, ChiM / mUo, ii. 29. ] 


KUBNOOL, n.p. The name of a 
city and territory in the Deccan, Kamikl 
of the Imp, OmuUtet; till 1838 a 
tributary Nawabship; then resumed 
on account of treason ; and now since 
1838 a collectorate of Ifadias Presi- 
dency. Properly Kawiankr; Canoul 
of Onne. lairkjMtrick says that tbe 
napie Kumool, Kunnool, or Kundnool 
(all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
languase of that country *fine rotin, 
clear thread,* aud acooraing to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its beauti- 
ful cotton fabrics. But we presume the 
town must have existed before it made 
cotton fabrics 7 This is a specimen of 
the stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirk|}atrick, sometimes repeat after 
those native authorities wlio ** ought 
to know better,** as we are often tmd. 
[The Madrat Olou. gives the name as 
Tam. kamUlUf from kandma^ *a mixture 
of lamp-oil and biinit straw used in 
greasing cart-wheels *and prcZ a, 'village,* 
uecaiise when the temple at Alampur 
was Ixsing built, tlie wlieels of the carts 
were greased here, and thus a settlement 
was formed.] 

E:DTTAUB, 5 . Hind, katdr, Ski. 
kaUdra^ 'a dagger,* especially a kind of 
damr peculiar to Inai^ having a solid 
blime of diamond -section, the handle 
of which consists of two parallel liars 
with a cross-piece joining them. The 
hand grips the cross-piece, and the Ukrs 
pass along each side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in EgerUm^ Handbook, Indian 
Am^ pi. ix.] Ibn Batuta’s account 
is vivid, and ^lerliaps in the matter of 
size there may lie no examration. 
Througli the kindness of CoT Water- 
house 1 have a pliototype of some 
Travancore weajioiis shown at the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-4 ; among 
them two great kaidrt, with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw- 
fishes (with the teeth remaining hi). 
They are done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Ind. AtUiq, (vii. 1831 representiM soma 
curious weapons from the Taigore 
Palace Armoury, among which an 
bfiffr-hilted dagjnrs evidently of great 
length, though Me entin length is not 
diown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walhoufl^ 
who states the curions fact that many 
of the blades mounted fakir- feihkm 
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were ofi Euro|)ean manufacture, and 
that oiurof i.'Si". hoiv the* famous name 
of Andrea herara. 1 add au extract. 
Mr. Walhoiisc accounts for the adoption 
of the.se blades in a country possess- 
ing the far-famed Indian .steel, in that 
the latter Wiis exctvssively brittle. The 
piiasagc. from Stavorinus descrilies the 
weiipon, without giving a native name. 
We do not know what name is indicated 
by piercer.' 

c. 1343. —•* The villagers gathered round 
hiuj, and uno of thcin stiibbed him with a 
^att&ra. This is thu name given to an 
iron weapon resembling ;i plongh-sharo ; 
the hand is inscrtuil into it so that the fore- 
iinn i.s stiieidcd ; but the blade beyond is 
two cubits in lengtb, and a blow with it is 
mortal.'* Ihn lintitta, iv. 31-32. 

1442. —‘*Tho blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked. ... In one hand 
they bold an Indi.'ui [xngnard (katftxah-i- 
Ilindl), and in the <ither a buokler of ox- 
hide . . . this co.stiuiie Ls common t.o the 
king aiifl the beggar. - .4 Warmztd/-, in 
Indtu in the X Vth p. 1". 

c. l.VJtl.--" On the whole there were given 
one ti]K:hj\k horse with the .saddle, two pairs 
of .s\.’i mbs with the bolts, 2.'i sets of enamelled 
d.aggers {luixnjor see HANGER), 16 ona- 
inellod kitaxehs. two daggers (jarndher — 
.set! JUMDUD) .set with precious stones.” — 
Huh, 


waved his eatar^ or abort dagger, over the 
bed of the expiring man. . . , Ihe patient 
continued^ for some time motionless : in half 
an hour his heart appeared to beat, circula- 
tion quickened, ... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy bad effected his cure." 
—Forlet, Or. Mem. iii. 249 ; [2nd ed. ii. 272, 
and see i. 69]. 

1856.— “The manners of the bardic tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the liard seldom appears without the 
‘Kutar,* or dagger, a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of hi.-* death in the sacred 
duty of Trhgi,*’ (.pv.). -Furbes, ItOe Mdld, 
cd. 187H, pp. 559-560. 

1878.— “The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between thi.<i highly rcHned brittle 
steel and a too soft inclal. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangtim near Trichina- 
palli, life-sized figures of .'irmcd men are 
I represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
dagger] of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not so broad a.s in the later Kuttan, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades 24 inches bn^ad at l>ottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than J of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
grooves. There were many of these in the 
Tanjor armoury, perfectly corresponding . . . 
and all were so soft os to be easily bent." — 
Jnd. Anliq. vii. 


|c. I.VJO.- Ill the list of the Moghul arms 
wc h.ivc: ‘^10. Katarah, price ^ K. to 1 
Mnhur." - /I i.«, cil. li/ochnitinn, i. 110, with 
.an engraving, So. 9, pi. xii.] 

16.38. -“liCH iK!rsoiino.s do qualit4l |wtet 
dans la ceinturc vne .sorto d'armes, on do 
{loignards, conrte et large, qu'ils apfiellcnt 
f^iiidti (?) oil Catarre, dont la garde ct la 
gaine .sont d’or.” - A/<tnd<‘/s/o, Paris, 1659, 
223. 

1673.--" 'I’hcy go rith in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle."— 

Fr ifrr, 93 . 

1690.—" . . . which chafes and ferments 
him to .>-nch a pitch ; th.at with a Catarry or 
Hagonet in his hands ho first falls upon those 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as he goes. . . — Oriii^fvH, 237. 

1754. — "To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indiiin." call cuttarri) and 
two swords. . . H. of Fad ir, in //an tray’s 
Travrlg^ ii. 386. 

1768-71. —“'nicy (the Moguls) on the left 
side . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may bo translated Mly-jnercer ; 
it is about H inches long; broad near tho 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp |ioiiit ; it 
is ii-ndo of tine steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when tho 
weapon is gripi‘d by the hand, shuts round 
tho wrist, and secures it from being dropped." 
— <5i*aror»»ii«, E.T. i. 457. 

1813.— “After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the presence of all the oompai^, 


KUZZANNA, 8. Ar.-H. khizdna, 
or khazdna, *a treasury.' [In Ar. kha- 
Ziuah^ or kfiaznah^ means ‘a treasure,* 
representing 10()0 kis or purses, each 
wortli about £5 (see Buno7t,Ar. Nights^ 
i. 405).] It is the usual word for tlie 
di.'Jtrictaiid general treasui ies in British 
India ; and for the treasurer. 

1683,—" Vo King’s Duan (see DEWAUM) 
had demanded of them 8000 Uupecs on 
account ol remains of last year’s Tallccas 
(sec TALLICA) . . . ordering his Peasdast 
(/V*/<»Aisf, an assi.stant) to sec it suddenly 
paid in ye King’s Cuaaanno. ” — i/rdi/M, 
DUirtf. Ilak. Sik;. i. 103. 

[1757. — “A mint has been established in 
Calcutta ; ciuitinuo coining gold and .silver 
inU) Biccas and Moburs . . . they shall 

C current in the provinces of Bengal, 
ar ami Ori.s.sa, and bo received inU> the 
. . ."—Perwaiinah from Joffitr 
Ally Khun, in Verelst, App. 145.J 

KUZZILBASH, n.p. Turki hzil- 
6t/s/b ‘red-head.’ Thi.s title has been 
since the days of tlie Safavi (see 
80PHT) dytiasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized Turks, who furiii the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the 1 ^ caps which they M^ore. Tho 
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cluas ia also aottled extensively over 
Afghanistan. [**At Kftbul,” writes 
BeUew {Racn of AfghaniAanf 107X 
**he (Nfiair) left as ckandaul^ or *rear 
ma^’ a detachment of 12,000 of his 
Aizilbish (so named from the red caps 
they woreX or Mughal Persian troops. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kftbul as a military colony, and their 
descendants occupy a distinct quarter 
of the city, whicn ia called ChandauL 
These Kizilbfish hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian comnninity 
of the Shia persuasion, minst the 
native peculation of the Sunni pro- 
fession. They constitute an important 
element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
influence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated position and antagonism 
to the native population, th^ are 
favourably inclined to the British 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with tiie Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry laments. 


e. 1510. — ** L’vsansa loro ^ di portare rna 
berretta rocaa, ch'auama sopra la testa 
meno braccio, a guisa d'vn son like a to|^ '), 
che dalla parte, che si mette in testa, vine 
a essar larga, ristringendosi tuttauia sino in 
cima, et h fatta con dodici ooste groese vn 
dito . . . ne mai tagliano barba ne mos- 
taochi.” — O. M. AngicMlo^ in Ramutio, ii. 
f. 74. 


1550. — **Oltra il deserto che h sopra il- 
Goraaaam flno k Samarcand . . . eignorreff- 
giano Ie$ciJ ciok le berrette verdi, Te 
quali benette verdi sono alcuni Tartari 
Masnlmani che portano le loro berrette di 
feltro verde aente, e coai si fanno chiamare 
k differentia de SofBani suoi cap’tali nemici 
che signor^giano la Persia, pur anche easi 
Musulmani, i quali poitano le berrette rosse, 
quali berrette verdi e rosse, hanno continue- 
menie hauuta fra se mierra crudeiissima per 
causa di diversitk di opinione nella loro 
religione.*’— in Ramitiio^ ii. 
f. 16v. " Beyond the desert above Coras- 

aam, as far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 


cities, the YeahUboM {leaeiUMu) or 'Oreen- 
cape,' are predominant. These Qreen-cape 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed capo of green felt, and they are ao 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the Soman^ who are pred<nninant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Moaulmana, 
but who wear zed cape.” 


1674.->“ These Persians are also called 
Red TurlSf which I believe ia because they 
have behind on their Turbaola, Red IfarluL 
as Ootton Ribbands Ae. wi^ Rad Brimi^ 
whereby they are aoob diaoemad fh» oihar 
Naliona.”-AaM^, 17S. 


im.-"Oootlbaxaa, wboaie tba aokUaie 


whom they aslaem moat highly.''~6'oaiisa, 
f. 143. 

1658.—** le viaitd le kMalbaaba qui y 
commands vne petite forterease, duquel ie 
receu beaucoup de civilites .”— £m Bond- 
laye-le-Ooux, ea. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

** Kaaalbaaha eat vn mot compoad 
de ask/, qui signihe rouge, et AozAt, te^, 
conime qui diroit taste iwage et par ce 
terms aentendent lea gens de guerre de 
Perm, k cause du bonnet de Soj^i qui eat 
rouge.** — Ibid, 545. 

1678.— "Those who coropoae the Main 
Body of the Cavalry, are the Cmla-Baahasa, 
or with ua the Chevaliers."— /Vyer, 856. 
Pryer also writes Cnaaalbash (Index). 

1815.— "The seven Turkish tribes, who 
had been the chief promoters of his (lamail's) 
glory and success, were distinguished by a 
particular dress ; they wore a red cap, from 
which they received the Turkish name of 
Kuialbaah, or * golden heads,* which has 
descended to their posterity." — 

H. of Pertiat ii. 502-3. 

1828.— ** The Koszilbash, a Tale of Khor- 
asan. By James Baillie Fraser.'* 

1883. — *‘ For there are rats and rata, and 
a man of average cap^ity may as well 
hope to distingmsh scientiffcally between 
Ohilxais, Kuki Kheyls, L^ar Malika, 
Shigwals, (lhazis, Jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepel- 
OrTflUn, and KisilblUhei, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats."— 7Vi6ei 
o% Mg Frontier^ 15 . 

KYPE, n. One often meets with 
this word (Ar. kaif) in books aliout the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute eiijoy- 
nieiit of the doke Jar nienU. Though 
it Is in the Hindustani dictionaries, we 
never remember to have heard it used 
ill India ; but the first quotation below 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is *how7* *iii what 
man nee 7’ the secondary is * partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English \'ulgar slang 
of * how corned you so 7 ’ But in fact 
a Ilian’s haif is his * how ness,’ t.e. what 
pleases him, his humour ; and Mils 
naases into the sense of gaiety caused 
by lioMhUhy &c. 

1808. — **. . . a kind of coq/krfic Japonka 
loaded with opium, OdtM or ffaxy, and 
enuring keif, or the flnt doc,*raa of intoxica- 
tion, ^ling tha mnsM and disporing to 
■laap."— R. Drummond, 

K70UH0, & Bnrm. kyaung, A 
Buddhist monaatory. The term is not 
employed by Fkdre Sengermeno, who 
uaee oiMb a word, he mjB, used by the 
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Portugira in India (p. 88). 1 cannot 
explain It. [Sec BAO.J 

1799.— “The kiouma or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houRos, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese ; they are 
mode entirely of wood ; the roof is com- 
(iosed of different stages^ supported by 
strong pillars," kc. — p. 2l(i. 

KTTHEE, a Hind. Kaithi. A 
form of cursive Nagiri character, used 
by Bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kdyath (Ski. Kdyastha), a 
member of the writer-caste. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind. Idkh^ from Skt. 
Idkthdf for rdkaHid. The resinous in- 
crustation ]»roduced on certain trees 
(of which tlie dhdk (see DHAWK) is 
oiie^ but chiefly Peeptll, and Jdiostum 
[kusumy kusumh\ i.e. SchUidiera hijuga, 
trijuga) by the puncture of the Lac 
insect {Coccm Laccti^ L.). See Roxburgh^ 
in Vol. III. As. Res.^ 384 ssqa; rand a 
full list of the trees on wnicn the 
insect feeds, in Watt^ Eton. Did. ii. 
410 seq.\ The incru.statioii contains 
60 to 70 per cent, of resinous foe, and 
10 per cent, of dark red colouring 
matter from which is inanufacturea 
Ine-dye. The material in its original 
crude form is called dick-lac; when 
1>oiled in w.'iter it loses its red coiour, 
and is then termed seed-Uu ; the 
melted clarified .substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called diell- 
lac. This. is u.sed to make .sealing-wax, 
in the fal)rication of varnishes, and 
very largely , as a stiffening for men’s 
h)?.s. 

Though Idk bears the same sense in 
Persian, and hk or Ink are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
svould appear from Dozy (Gfos., pp. 
295-6, and Ooderlingen^ 57), that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a red 
dye, including the coccus Uteis or 
Kermes. Still, we liave seen no evi- 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the (oc of 
our heading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-sumutri, Mac of 
Sumatra’ ; probably because the Pegu 
lac w^as brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) .And 
this the term in the Periplus seems 
unquestionably to indicate; whilst it 
is probable that the pass^ quoted 
from Aelian is a muen misconceived 
account of the product. U is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’e 
account below. The English word 
lake for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacquer and Uukertd 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware ia 
prepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90.— ThoM articles are imported 
(to the ports of Batharici^ oii the W. of the 
Red Sea) from the intorior parts of Ariakfi: — 

** Zldffpot Tvdijcoc xal arS/uLu/M (Indian 
iron and steel) 

• • * • « 

Adtrsot (Lac-dye).” 

PerijdHtf S 0. 

c. 250. — “There are produced in India 
animala of the siae of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on the trees 
that bear efedrutn, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics under these, and 
everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind ci 
clothing is carried also to the Kiiw of 
Persia.” — Arfian^ dr .Vrrt. ylRtnui/. iv. 4o. 

c. 1343.— The notice of lacra in Pegolotti 
is in parts wrv difficult to translate and 
we do not feci absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there arc two cliissus of /area, the ma- 
ti*ra and artrba, or ripe and unripe, he gms 
on : “ It is produced attached to stalks, t.r. 
to the branches of shriil)s, but it ought to 
be clear from stalks, and earth}' dust, and 
sand, and fmni oa/t-rr (?). The stalks .are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced. the coslifTf or Jigs, as the Catalans 
call them, .'ire ci>m|K>sed of the du.st of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and h.ardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and those caditre or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe Jacca. And more of 
these codicre is found in the unripe than the 
riiie htoea," and so on.— Df If a Jjeeitna, iii. 
365. 

1510.— “There also grows a very large 
quantity of laooa (or U%au) for making 
red colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.'* — 
Varihtma, 238. 

1516.— “Here (in Pagn) they load mimh 
fine iMuar, whiob grows in the oountry.'*— 
Bofkom, Lmum Aeod,, 866 . 
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And becauaa he hed it mnch in 
cbem to get ell the Uu (nlaoM) thet he 
oonld, the goTemor knowing through infor- 
metion of we merohenta thet much oeme to 
the C^t of Choromendel bj the ehipe of 
Pegn end Merteben thet frequented thet 
ooest . . Cbmeo, ii. 587. 

1668. -'“Now it ia time to apeek of the 
liorei of which ao much is conaumed in thia 
country in closing letters, end for other seels, 
in the piece of wez.*'— Oorvui, f. \V2v. 

1582.— “Lnknr is e kinde of gum thet pro- 
oedeth of the ant.'*— Chrfaileefa, tr. by N.L., 
r.33. 

c. 1590.— (Recipe for Lm Tarnish). “Lne 
ia used for ekighs (see CHICK, a). If red, 
4 wr of Ine, and 1 1 . of vermilion ; if yellow, 
4 «. of In^ end 1 j. cmdiU’A.'’ — ed. 
Bloehmann^ i. 226. 

1615.— “In this Hand (Ooe) is the hard 
Waxe made ( which we cell Spanish Wexe), 
end b made in the manner following. They 
inclose e large plotte of ground, with e 
litUe trench filled with water; then they 
aticke up a great number of small stauM 
Tpon the seyd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggar 
then ours, which beeing dober'd by the water 
to issue out, ere constrained to retire them- 
eelrea vppon the said staues, where they 
ere kil’d with the Heate of the Sunne, end 
thereof it ia thet ia made.**— 

Mw/ari, 35-36. 

c. 1610.— “. . . Vne menikre de boh'te 
ronde, vemie, et Uer4#i Qui est vne ouurage 
deces isles.**— /«m/, i. 127 ; [Hek. 
Soe. i. 170]. 

1627. — “Lac is e strange drugge, made 
Dv certain winged Pismires of the gurome 
of Trees.**— /'ureAas, PLlgrimagti 560. 

1644.— *'There are in the territories of 
the Mogor. besides thoae things mentioned, 
ot^er erticiea of trade, such ea Laen, both 
the insect lacre end the cake '* (de /unniya | 
e de pcuai).'-/lorarro, MS. | 

1663.—“ In one of these Helb you shall | 
find Embroiderers ... in another vou shall | 
see Goldsmiths ... in a fourth Workmen , 
in Lacca.” — Rernirr K.T. 83 ; [ed. Coiif<a6fr, I 
260]. 

1727.— “Their laekt ot jtipon.'d Ware b 
without any Doubt the best in the World.’* 
-A. JiamiUon, ii. 305 ; (ed. 1744]. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, up. 

Proliably Skt. Lakkidvlpa, * 100, (XX) 
lalandfl’; a name however which 
would apply much lietter to the 
Maldives, for the former are not 
really very niiiiierouH. Tliere is not, 
we suspect, any ancient or certain 
native source for the name as specifi- 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbrjsa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the group 
(1516), calls them MtUamiva, and the 
Maldives Palandiva. Several of the 


individual islands are mentioned in 
the Tuhfat-al-MajOhidin (E.T. by 
RoiMandmmf pp. 160-62\ the group 
itself being called *' the islanas of 
Malabar.” 


LACK, 8. One hundred thousand, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
colloquial 1(X),(X)0 Rupees, in the days 
of better exchange tnc equivalent of 
£10, (XX). Hind. lOkh^ lak, from 
Skt. lakshfOy used (see below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “a mark.” It is 
necessary to explain that tlie term 
does not Occur in the earlier Skt. 
works. Thus in the Talavakdra Brdh- 
mandf a complete series of the higher 
numerical terms is given. After mta 
(10), ioAasra (lOOOX comes ayuta 
(10,000), prayuta {now a million), 
ntyuta (now also a million), arbuda 
(100 millions), nyarhuda (not now 
used), nikhoTM (do.), and padma (now 
10,000 millions). LaJuJui is therefore a 
modem substitute for prayuta^ and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the t8th and 10th 
centuries a.d. 

The word lias Imen adopted in 
the Malay and Javanese and other 
languages of the Archipelago. But 
it IS reiiiarkahle that in all of this 
class of languages which have adopted 
the word it i.H used in the sense of 
10,0(X) instead of 100,000 with the 
sole exception of the Lanipungs of 
Sumatra, wlio use it correctly. (Craw- 
furdS. (See CBQBE.) 

We should olwerve that though a 
lackj used alisolutely for a sum of 
money, in modem times always imp1ie.H 
rupees, this has not always been the 
case. Thus in the time of Akhar and 
his immediate successors the revenue 
was settled and reckoned in lakt of 
(q.v.). Thus : 


c. 1504.— “In the 40th year of hb 
majesty’s ntan (Akbar's), hw dominions 
oonsistM of 10.5 Sitran^ subdivided ini(» 
2737 KusbaAs (see CUBBAH), the revenue 
of which he settled for ten years, at the 
annual rent of 3 Am'Otf 62 Ctvre, 97 Lacks, 
55,246 Amu. . . ." — Ayrra, ed. (/tadwin, 
ii. 1 ; [ed. Jorreii, ii. 115]. 

At Ormuz again we find anotlier 
iBCk in vqgue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dinefr, not the old gold 
com, but a d^herate dfndr of aniall 
value. Thus : 
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1554.— J* (Money of Ormu*).-— A l«qU6 u 
equWalenl to 50 pardaos of which ia 
called money,’ (and this Injue is not 

a coin but a numMr by which they reckon 
at Ormuz): and each of those paraaoe is 
equal to 2 ruores, and each ozar to 10 fadi$, 
each podt to 100 dinars, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . ."—Nuiiex, Lyvro dot 
Petotf Ac., in Subndiot, 25. 

Here the azar is the Persian lutzdr or 
1000 (dfadrs) ; the fodi Pent, sad or 100 
(dtailrs) ; the leque or lak, 100,000 {dlnArs ) ; 
and the Umdn (see TOMAUN), which does 
not appear here, is 10,000 (dindrs). 

c. 1^. — “They went to the Kdfir'a tent, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money beluneing to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 lake. The lak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) diiulrz, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gold dlnArs" — Ihn BatutOj 
iii. 106. 

c. 1340.— “The Sidtnn distributes daily 
two Ilka in alms, never leas ; a sum of 
which the e(|uivalent in money of K^vpt and 
Syri.! would be 160,000 pieces of silver." — 
iCiihdhnddia JJimishh!. in Notra arid Exla.^ 
xiii. 192. 

In these examples from Pinto the 
ivord is used apart from money, in the 
Malay f(»riii, hut not in the Malay 
sense of 10,0(X) : 

c. 1540.—<“Tho old man desiring to satis* 
Ho .1 Htonxo de Faria's demand, .Sir, said he 
. . , ihf fhx'onicltt of those times a^rm, 
hnio in only four yearrs and an half tixteen 
Lacasaaa (forasd) of men xorre slain, ei^ery 
Lacaiaa rontainina (ih hundred thousand," — 
J'nito (orig. cap. xlv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546.— “. . . he ruined in 4 months 
space all the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of people as, if credit may be 
given to our historias . . . there died fifty 
Laqueaaai of persons.” —/(id. p. 224. 

1615. — “And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakei, ns they call them ; a 
Leake licing 10,000 pounds sterling ; the 
whole 100, (>00 pounds sterli^.”— C'otT/a^’s 
Letters from India {Ciiidities, iii. f. 25v). ' 

1616. —“ He received twenty lecka of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterlingh"— iSir T. Roe, 
reprint, 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 201, and see i. 
95, 183, 238). 

1651.— “ Yeder Lae is hondert duysend." 
^Rogerius, 77. 

e. 1666.—“ II faut cent millo roupies pour 
faire un lak, cent mille lake pour faire uu 
rounm, cent mille eourout prar faire un 
p<yla%f et cent mille padan pour faire un 
Hil."—Th€veHot, t. 54. 

1678. — “ In theee g^t Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Laaquaa, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account."— /Vyer, [p. 104, reading LaoquM]. 

1684. — “ They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house, 


where they have found great summes of 
money. Under bis bed were found 

In the House of OflBce two Ladki. 
Tney in all found Ten T.Mnlr« ^reac^, and 
make no doubt but to find more.”— 

JJiary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 145]. 

1692.—“ ... a lack of Pagodas. . . .” 
-In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1747. — “The Nabob and other Principal 
Persona of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative (sse) Disp^tion, and . . . 
are so exceedingW avantious, occasioned 
by the largo Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.*’— j&etter 
from Ft. St. David to the Court, May 2 (MS. 
Records in India Office). 

1778. — “ Sir Matthew'Mito will make up 
the money already advanced in another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire purchase, 5 lacks of 
roupees.” — Foote, The Nahoh, Act I, sc. i. 

1785. — “ Your servants have no Trade in 
this country ; neither do you pay thorn 
high wages, yet in a few years they return 
I to England with many lacs of pagodas." — 
Nabob of Aixot, in Burke’s Speech on his 
Debts, IKorlj, iv. 18. 

1833.— “Tout le resto (et duns le reste il 

a des intendants riches de plus do vingt 
aks) s’assied par terre." — Jaeguemont, 
Currtspond. ii. 1^. 

1879. — “In modern times the only num- 
bers in practical use abr>ve •'thousands’ are 
laksti ('lac' or 'lakh') and ko^i ('crore’); 
and an Indian sum is wont to be pointi^ 
thus : 123, 45, 67, 890, to .<«ignify 123 crorea 
45 lakhs, -k 67 tbou.sand, eight hundred and 
ninety." — Whitnen, Sarisk. (Jrammar, 161. 

’The older writers, it ivill bo observed 
(c. 1600-1620), put the lakh at £10,000 ; 
Hamilton (c. 1/00) puts it at £12,500; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at the same ; then 
fur many years it stood again as the e(|ui- 
valent of £10,000 ; now (1880) it is little 
njore than £8000; [now (1901) about 
£ 6666 ]. 

LAOKEBAQE. (See KHIRAJ.) 

LALL'SHBAXJB, s. Engl isli man’s 
Hind. Idl-sluirdb, * red wine.’ The 
universal name of claret in India. 

[c. 1780.— “To every plate are set down 
two glasses ; one pyramidal (like hobnob 
glasses in England) for Loll BUirab {scilieet, 
claret) ; the other a cofnmon sized wineglass 
for whatever beverage is most agreeable.’’— 
Diary of Mrs. Fay, in liustetd, Fehoea, 128.] 

LALLA s. P.— H. teW. InPeraia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor ; now for a male 
nurse, or as he would be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer.’ In N. India 
it is usuiJly applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular, or to a respect- 
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able merchant. .[For the Fere, usage 
see Blodimannf Afn, i. 426 note.] 


ri765.— '* Anioiigit the first to be con- 
eiaered, I would reoommend Juggut Seet, 
end one Oordy LdlL"—VertUt^ App. 218. 

[1841.— “Where there ere no tigers, the 
Lula (scribe) becomes e shikeree.”— 
us/e4lia,ii. 176.] 


T.Alf Aj s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. hLama {b being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a popular confusion, 
arising from the name of tlie S. 
American quadruped whicli is so spelt. 
See quotation from Times lielow. 

c. 1590.— “ Fawning Court doctors . . . 
said it was mentioned in some ho)y books 
that men used to live un to the ago of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were evon 
DOW a class of TJLttia^ho or Mongolian 
devotees, and recluses, and hermits that 
live 200 years and more. . . — BtidOauly 

quoted by B/oekmanM, Jin, i. 201. 

1664. — “This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lamv or which is that of the men of 

the Law in that country, as the Brahmant 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and 
ready to die, he assembled his oouncil, and 
declared to them that now he was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately bom . . . , 
-^Btrniar^ E.T. 135 ; [ed. CvrutahU^ 424]. 

1716.—“ Lee Thibetaines ont dSs Religieux 
oommds Lamaa"— In Lairet Kdif. xii. 438. 

1774.—“. . . ma questo primo figUo . . 
rinunsib la corona al saoondo e lui difatti si 
face religioeo o lama del paese."— 
Tosi5a, 61. 
c. 1818.- 

“ The Parliament of Thibet met — 

The little called before it, 

Did there and then his whipping get, 

And, as the Nursery Casette 

Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Uoart^ The LiUU Grand Lama. 
1876. — “ . . . Hasti^ . . . touches on 
the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De la 
Condamine, an a^ogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interwiting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
produciDg it, he risks oonfirming in carsless 
read STS that popular impression which 
might be expunwed in the phraseology of 
Flnelen- "Tib all one; 'tie alike ae my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there ie f-iwmaM 
inwth."— Aev. o/Jiarthtm*t Tibet, in Tiuiei, 
May 15. 

The passage last quoted is in jaating vain, 
but tha following is sariousaod oaUghtful 
1879.— “Tha landkml pn^tad himsalf 
aa ravarantly, if not aa lowly, aa a Pamvian 


before his Grand UuniL'' — PaUy*$ Dream, 
a novel reviewed in the Academy, May 17. 

LAMA8EBT, LAMA8EBIE, s. 

This is a word, introduced appmntly 
by the French R. C. Missionaries, for 
a la.tna. convent. Without being 
positive, I would say that it does not 
represent any Oriental word U.g. com- 
pound of lami and serai), but is a 
factitious French word analogous to 
nonnme, wuherie, laiterie, Ac. 

[c. 1844.—“ According to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of the Five Towerii is the bent 
place you can be buried in." -Hue, Travels 
ta Tartary, i. 78.] 


LAMRALLTR LOMBALLIE. 
LOMBABDIE, LUMBAKAH, Ac., 
s. Dakh. Hind. Ldmbdrd, Mahr. Lam- 
bdn, with other forms in the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts connects 
name with Skt. Uimba, ‘ long, tall ’ ; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. lampatu, 

* greedy.’] A wandering tribe of 
dealers in grain, salt, Ac., lietter 
known as Banjdrds (see BRINJABBT). 
As an Anglo-Indian word this is now 
obsolete. It was perhajjs a corruption 
of Lubhdna, the name of one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
j&r&s. [Another suggestion made is 
that the name is derived from their 
business of carrying salt (Skt. lavana) ; 
see Crocks, Tribes of N.W.P. i. 158.] 

1756.— “The army was constantly sup- 
plied ... by bands of people callM 
peculiar to the Deccan, who are 
constantly moving up and down the county, 
with their flocks,, and contract to furnish 
the orraiee in the field.”— Qrme, ii. 102. 

1785.— “What you say of the scarcity of 
min in your army, notw ithst anding your 
having a entwfil (see COTWAL), and so' 
many Lomhiaelia with you, has astonished 
us.”— Zrrtters of Tippoo, 49. 

LAKCHABA, s. A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchdr, 'quick, nimble.’ [Mr. 
Skeat writes : ** Tnc Malay form is 
Latichar-an, which is regukrly formed 
from Malay lanchdr, * swift,' andUa* 
dim 1 Mlievc to be a Port, form 
of laneKar-an, as laadim could not 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 
landidr, aa has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.”] 

o. 1586 .—“ In queelo pssee di Oombaia 
(reed Gomboja) vi sono molti flumi, nelll 
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quali Ti KNto li nAuili detti landiMtUi, o6 li 
quAli YMiiiib DMUgmndo U oonU di Siam. . . 

— Sommario di Regni, &c., in Eamutio, i. 
f.83«. 

c. 1539.'-'*Tbu Kinff (of the Betas) 
understanding that I had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be ent«rtaine<l by 
the JTabuHdar (see SHABI7NDEB). . . . This 
General, accomnanied with hve Lanoharet 
and twelve Ballons, came to mu to the Port 
where 1 rode at anchor.’’— E.T. p. 81. 

LANDWIND, s. Used in tlie .soutli 
of India. A wind which blows sea- i 
ward during the night and early ! 
morninff. [^e dangerous effects of 
it are described in Madras Gloss. s.v.] 
In Port Terrenfio. 

1561 Correndo a costa cum tairenhoa.” 
— Cormi, Lendas^ 1. i. 11.*). 

[1596.— ** The East winds lieginne to blow 
from off the land into the seas, whereby 
they are called Terreinhoa”— 

Hak. Soc. i. 234. 

[1612.— “Send John Dench . . . that in 
the morning he may out with the land- 
tome and return with the seatorne.*'— 
Danvers, LAitrs, i. 206.] 

1644.— “And as it is between mon.soon 
and monsoon {tnonsatn) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it b^in the land 
wind! [terrenhot) from midnight to about 
noon, and these are E. winds." — Bocano, 
MS. 

1673.—“. . . we made for the I..r.nd, to 
gain the Land Breeioi. They begin about 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenow.’’— 

23. 

[1773.— See the account in Ives, 76.] 

1838. — “We have had some very bad 
weatlier for the lost week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the gross crunched under my feet 
like snow .’’ — Letters from Madras, 199-200. 

LANOASAQUE, n.p. Tlic most 
usual old form for the Japanese city 
which we now call Nagasaki (see SainS’ 
bury, passim). 

1611.— “After two or three dayes space 
a leauite came vnto vs from a place cmled 
LangMlMke, to which place the Carake of 
Macao ia yeerely wont to come."— IK. 
Adams, in Purduu, i. 126. 

1618. — The Journal of Capt. John Sana 
haaboth Naagasaqnt and Langaiaqnt.— 
/Wd. 366. w 

1614.— “Gave hym oounaell to take heed 
of one Pedro Guiano. a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hosts at Miaoo; for a lyinge 


fryre (or Jesuit toold Mr. Peacock at Lan- 
gasaqne that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
howse of the said Gutano, which now 1 know 
is a lye per letters I received. . . Cocks, 
to If ickham, in Diary, Ac., ii. 264. 

1618. — “ It has now cum to posse, which 
before 1 feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together every years to 
Laagasaque and thir place, and have all- 
wais hyn accustomed to buy by the panrtuin 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goiide.-* 
which came in the.carick from Amocan, the 
Portingales having no prevelegcse as we 
have."— The same to the E.I. Go., ii. 207-8. 

Two years later ('ocks changes his spelling 
and adopts Naogaaaque {Ibid. 300 and tu 
the end). 

LAN JOHN, LANQIANNE, &c., 
n.p. Such names are ap]>lied in the 
early part of the 17th century to the 
Shan or Laos State of Lnung Frnbaji 
on the Mekong. Lan-chan is one of 
its name.s .signifying in Siame.<^ it i.s 
said, ‘a million of elephants.’ It is 
known te the Burmese by the same 
name {Len-Shen). It was near this 
place that the estinmble French 
traveller Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 

l.*)87.--“l went from Pegu to lamahey 
(hc-o JANGOMAIT), which » in the country 
of the Langelannefl ; it is fiue and twentie 
daye.M iourney North-east from Pegu.’’ — 
Fitch, in Hakl, ii. 

c. 1598.— “Thus wo arrived at Lanchaii, 
the capital uf the Kingdom (Lao) where the 
King resides. It is a Kingdom uf great 
extent, but thinly inhabited, because it has 
been freouently devastated by Pegu.’’— //e 
Morga, 98. 

1613.— “There reigned in Pegu in the 
vear 1590 a King (^ed Ximindo giiiiw. 
Lord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Groat Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. lie 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov£, Tangu, Porao, Lanj&o (/.e. 
Ava, Tanngu, Prome, Lanjang). JangomA, 
Siam, Camlwja, and many other realix.s, 
making tw'o and thirty of the white um- 
brella. —Bocciito, 117. 

1617.— “'I'ho merchants of the country of 
Taii John, a place joining tu the country of 
Jangoma (JAK(H>MAT) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . . and brought 8^^t store of 
morchandite."— &ii»u6vry, ii. 90. 

1663.—“ Kntre tent et de si puissans 
Koyaumes du dernier Orient, desc^ls on 
n’a preaque iamais entendu parlor en^ruM, 
U y en a vn qui se nomme Lao, et plus 
prrorement le Myauroe des Langlena . . • 
!e Royaome n'a [wis son nom quo du grand 
nombre d'Elephants qni s’y renuuntrent : de 
vray ce mot de Langlena signifie prppra- 
netit, miliers d'Elephants." — Moran, Ji. 
Aenr//« U Cwieus dec Jtoyaames de Tuvinia 
et de La,* (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 329, 387- 
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1668.->XiAnduuiff appasn in th« M«p of 
Binm in Be In Loub^re’e work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

0 . 1682. — "Lnon est sitn4 sous le m4me 
Glimnt que Tonquin ; o'est un roynume 
grand et puinan^ seper^ dee Etets voisins 
par des forets et par des deserts. . . . 
i^es principales villes sont La]i4Juii et 
Ttiamaja.’*—Kaemp/erf U. du Japom^ i. 22-S. 

LANTEA,8. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
ana some early writers on China ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1640.—**. . . that . . . they set sail 
from Liampoo for Maiaca, and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of Sumbor they 
had been set npon by a Pyrat, a OiuanU by 
Nation, called Coin iican, who had three 
Junks, and four Lantoeaa. . . 

E.T. p. 69. 

c. 1560.— *' There be other leaser shipping 
than lunkoa, somewhat long, called BajtenneSf 
they place three Oares on a side, and rowe 
very well, and load a deal of goods j 

there be other lesse called which 

doe rowe very swift, and beare a good 
burthen also : and these two sorts of Ships, 
via., Banctmta and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, the theeues do commonly v.se.” — 
Caspar da Cnu, in iii. 174. 

LAOS, ii.p. A name applied by the 
Portugue.se to the civilised people who 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, between those countries on 
the one hand and China and Tongking 
on the other *, a people called bv the 
Burmese Shaiis, a name which we 
have ill recent years admited. They 
are of the same race of iMi to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
niany separate coiiiiiiuiiities, from 
Assam to the Malay Penin.sula. The 
name has since been freouently used 
as a singular, and appliea as a terri- 
torial name to the region occupied by 
this peo]>le i in rued lately to the North 
of Siam. There have been a great 
number of separate principalities in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another nrcdoiiiinated and contj^uered 
its neighbours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakutai was the capital, after- 
wards represented by Xieng-mai, the 
Zimm4 ot the Burmese and tne Jango- 
may of some old English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Mvana Luang Praban (see LAN JOHN) 
and Vim-tkan^ both upon the Mekong. 


It would appear from Lieut. Mocleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao ia that by which the 
branch of these people on the Lower 
Mekong, i.e. of those two States, used 
to designate themselves. Muang 
Praban la still quasi independent ; 
Vien-Shan was annexed with great 
cruelties by Siam, c. 1828. 

J55S.— **Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 
(Alboquerque) made only a kind of money 
called MaJafptezeSt which silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 

J mre silver of 12 dinheiros assay, procured 
rom certain people called Laos, to 

the north of these two kingdoms. ”--iia)Tojt, 
II. Vi. 6. 

1553. — “ . . . certain very rugged moun- 
tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited bv tht: 
people call^ (tueos who fight on lioroctHick, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. Thev are near him only 
on the north, leaving Wtween the two thi- 
p<»ple called Laos, who encum{h'vis this 
Kingdom of Siam, lx>th on the North, and 
on the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and Choainii.u {wti 
CHAMPA), which are on the .sea board. 
These Laos . • . though they are lonls of 
so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him.’!— /6trf. 111. ii. 5. 

„ ‘"Three Kingdoms at the upper 
part of these, are those of the Laos, who (as 
we have said) obey Siam through fear: the 
first of these is called Janpotna (see JANOO- 
MAT). the chief city of which is called 
Chiamay . . . the second Chancrfi*/ i'hfnt'Tau : 
the thii^ Lanchna (see LAN JOHN) which 
is below the others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of Tscho, or Oauchichina. . . ." -tbid. 

c. 1560. --"These Laos came to ('amboLa. 
downe a River many dsies loiirnic. which 
they say to have his beginning in Vhitut as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India ; it hath eight, fifteeno, and twentie 
faihome water, as raysolfe saw by experience 
in a great part of it ; it posseth through 
manie vnknowne and desart C!ountries of 
^reat Woods and Forests where there are 
umumerable Elephants, and many Ruffes 
. . . and certayne beastee which in that 
Countrie they call Badaa (see ABABA)." — 
Otupar da CVkx, in PnrcAox, iii. 169. 

c. 1598. — ** ... I offered to go to the 
Laos by land, at roy expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, os I knew that 
that was the road to goby. . . ."—BUudt 
Hn'man (InnzaUt^ in ht Mvrga (E.T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soo.), p. 97. 

lai.-r-'** CoMft'Httig the lAvad of ths Lou* 
won, and a Jowmry made thereunto bp our 
Folk ta Anno 1641 {ko.).— Valentijn, III. 
Pt. ii. pp. 50 eftp/. 

1668.—'* Helaiian NtmeU et CvrUm dv 
Ropavnu di Lao. — Traduite de TItalien du 
P. do Marini, Romain. Paris, 1666.’* 
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1756.— f Lea peuplee de Lao, noe voirina, 
n'odmitteht ni la question ni los peinea 
arbitraires . . . ni lea horriblea aupplicea 
f^ui aont panni noua en uaage ; maia auasi 
noua lea regardons corame de borbares. . . . 
Toute I’Aaie oonvient quo noua danaona 
heaucoupmieuxqu’oux."— IWtotVf, lHaloffnt 
XXi.f AndrS des CourKes d 6Vam. 

LAB, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 

(a) , lo the region which we now 
call Qiizerat, in ita most geiK-ral appli- 
Ciition. In this sense the name is 
now Quite obsolete. ; but it is that 
used by most of the early Arab 
geograpliers. It is the AapiKij of 
Ptoleiuy ; and appears to represt-nt an 
old Ski. name /am, adj. Lataku^ or 
Latika. [“The name L<Ua ap])e;irs to 
iMi derived from some local tribe, per- 
liaps the LattaSf who, as r and I are 
commonly used for eacli other, may 
possibly be the well-known Bashtra- 
Kiltas since their great King Amogha- 
varsha (a.d. 851-879) calls the name 
<»f the dynasty Ratta.” — Bmubo-y Gazet- 
Uer^ I. pi. i. 7.1 

c. A.D. 150. — 3^ Ti»3<w/ri»dlaf ri 
dir3 draroXwi' rd peu dir 3 3aXd<r<ri7t KaWx*i 
ij Aapm^ X^P^f V M'<r67€iot iirb- fup 
3ikre(ii« roi* Na/id3ov worafioO irdXt; f|3f. . . . 
Bd/nVyafia i fiirbpiov." —• Ptolemy ^ Vll. ii. 62. 

c. 940.- “ On the coast, e.g. at >Sain)ur, at 
SuU&ra, and at Tana, thoy speak Liri ; 
these provinces give their name to the Sea 
of Lftr (Liniwi) on the coast of which they 
sire situated.”-- i. 381. 

c. 1020. — “ ... to Kach the country pro- 
ducing gum (mokt^ i.e. BdeUium, q-v.), and 
Itdrdrid (f) . . .to Somndt, fourteen 
aangs) ; to KainMya, thirty ... to Tdna 
five. There you enter the country of Ldrdn, 
where is Jaimifr ” (i.q. »Sa/nidr, see GHOUL). 
— Al'Biruni^ in Eitioi, i. 66.- 

c. 1190.— “Uda^ the Parm&r mounted 
and came. Tlie Dors followed him from 
IJLr. . . ."“-The Poem of Chand Batxlai^ 
E.T. by fletuHfj, in /nd. A ntiq, i. 275. 

0 . 1330.— “A certain Traveller says that 
T&oa is a city of (lucorat (yitrrd/) in its 
eastern part, lying west of Malabar 
<i/ual3di*); whilst Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lir {AI-IAt\ and 
very famous among traders."— ^ An {/erfa, in 
Uildemeieterf p. 188. 

(b) . To the Delta r<^on of the Indus, 
and es|iccially to its western part 
li^ir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this uj», which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the prereding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
western part of the Delta to lieyond 


Bomliay (see his Histariftni^ i. 378). 
We have no means of deciding tliis 
question (sec LABBY BUMDEB). 

c. 1820. — “Diwal . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muharamedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastward. The 
new town still went by the same n.an)o . . . 
and was succeeded by Ldri Bandar or the 
port of Lir, which is the name of the country 
forming the modern d^lta^ jiarticulaily the 
western part.” — J/'J/wrrfo, in JJt. StK. 
i.29. 


(c). To a Pnivince on tlie north of 
the Persian Ciiilf, with its capital. 

c. 1220.— Lar is erroneously described bv 
Yakut as a great island Ijetvi/cen SiHLf and 
Kish. But there is no such island.* It is an 
extensive province of the ci>ntir.Hnt. See 
Btirbier de Mri/nartl, J)o t. de hi P' rse, p. 501. 

c. 13.30. — “We marched fur three days 
through a desert . . .ami then arrived at 
Lfix, a big town having spritig>, ri.'iisiderable 
.streams, and gardens, and tiiio liazars. We 
lodged in the hermitage of the pious Shaikh 
Abu Dulaf Muhammad. . . //»« HiUvia^ 

ii. 240. 

c. 1487. — “Hetorneing alouge.s^ the coast, 
fomengaiust Ormuos there i ^ a.towno called 
Lar, a great and good townc o' iiicrchaundise, 
about ij"*'. houses. ...” Barbaro, 

old E.T. (Hak. Soc.) 80. 

[c. 1IS90.— “Lar borders on the mountains 
of (Jrmt Tibet. To it** north is a lofty 
mountain w'hieh dominates all the sur- 
rounding country, and the ascent of which 
is arduous. . . .” — .tin, cd. Junrtt. ii. 363.) 

1553.— “The.se bcucfacti»)n.s the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . i>ay to this day to a masque 
which that Caci/. /see OASIS) had made in 
a district c.ille«l Hongev of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
(.irmur. over 40 leagues.” ■•Jtarros, Ii. ii. 2. 

1002.— “This man wjis .a MiK»r, a native 
of the Kingdom Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: his proper name was Cufo, but as 
he WRs a native of the Kingdom of Lara he 
took a surname fnuii the country, and called 
himself Cufo Larjmt-’’- 

1622. — “Lar, os I Siiid before, iscapibilof 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or vrrongfuUy reigned there absolutely ; but 
about years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it would .seem, it 
was attacked by Ablia.s K. of Persia, .and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar is the 
scat of a Sultan dei-tendent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. . . — /*• iMln Voile, ii. 322. 

1727.—“ And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their faVailous tradition is the Burying- 


• It is iwsslWe that ths isUnd calleil Shai^ 
Ihu’aib, which Is off the coast of Ur. an- 1 not fhr 
roin SIrtf, may be meant also io**ntiona 

>ir among the islands In the Gulf subject to the 
L ofOnnusfp. S7X 
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pbo* of Lot. . . ii. HamUUm. i. 92 ; [od. 

17443. 

TJkltAT^ 8. This Hind, word, mean- 
ing ‘fighting/ is by a curious idiom 
wplioa to the biting and annoyance of 
and the like. [It is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon or 
Platts.] There is a similar idiom 
ijang tardan) in Persian. 

T.AMIC, n.p. Ldrak; an island in 
the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
island of Jenin or Ormoa. 

[1923.— ** At no^ bmng near Laiaek, 
and no wind atirring, wa oaat Anchor.” — 
P. della Valle, Hak.^. L 3.] 

1985.— “Wo camo up with the lalanda of 
Onnua and Aradk ...” (callod LareOk 
aftorwards).— Diary, May 23 ; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 202]. 

LABIN, a Pers. IM A peculiar 
kind of money formerly in me on the 
Persian Gulf, W. Ooast of India, and in 
the Maldive Iskndi, in which last it 
survived to the lart century. The name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are ns^ It is 
sufficiently described in the quota- 
tions and representations are given by 
De Biy ana Tavernier. The name 
appears to have been derived from 
tne territory of Lar on the Persian 
Qulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Cray's note on Pynrd dt Lanal^ Hak. 
Soc. i.238w9.].) 

1525.—“ As tanffas larys Talem oada hOa 
leo Sm ta rois. . . .^—Lemlram^, doe Ontsoi 
da/ndia, 38. 

e. 1593. — “I have soon the men of the 
Oonatry who wore Gontiloo take their 
ohildron, their soonee and their daughters, 
and bare desired the PortugiUls to buy 
them, and I have Mens them sold fur 
eight or ten larlnes apiece, which may 
be of our money x «. or xiu t. iiii d."— Matter 
Caetar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 343. 

1583.— Gasparo Baibi has an aooount of 
the Larino, the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed lUeratim by Fitch in the 
s u c c eed i ng quotation. But Baibi adds: 
“The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lsjr, who formerly was a power- 
ful King in Persia, but is now a small <»ie.” 

— f.as/ 

1597.— “The said Laifnc is a stnuige 
piece of money, not being round, as all 
other current money in Chnstianitie, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the grsatnesse of 
the pen of a goose feather . . . which is 
wrss to d so that two endes meet at the just 
half part, and in the hmd thereof is a stamp 
Tarteaea, and these be the best current 


money in all the Indian, and 9 of these 
Ijilnff make a duckat.” — iL FUck, in 
SaU. ii. 407. 

1500.— “An Oxe or a Oowe is there to 
be bought for one Laitin, which is as much 
as halfe a Qildeme.”-ZHMefielm, 28 ; [Hak. 
Soe. i. 04; in i. 48 Laiyun; see also 
i. 242]. 

c. 1910. — “La monnoye du R^aume 
n'est que d'argent et d'vne sorts. Go sont 
dee pieces d'argent qu’ils appellent 
de valeur de hmt sols ou enmron de noetre 
monnoye . . . longues oomme le doigt male 
redoubldes. . . ."—Pwrard da LaeaL i. 103 ; 
[Hak. 80c. i. 282]. 

1913. — “ We agreed with one of the 
Governor’s kinred for twenty livlea 
[twenly shillings) to conduct us. ...” — 
AT. WkitkiagtOH, in Pwrduu, i. 484. 

1922.— “The lari is a piece money that 
I will exhibit in Italy, meet eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of a fixed weignL and bent double 
unequally. On the mu it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money of 
the Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they were separatM from the Kingdom uf 
Penia. ... In value every 5 lari are equal 
to a. piastre or patacca of reals of Spain, 
or * pt^ of eight ’ as we choose to call it.** 
-P. della VaJOe, ii. 434. 

LABKIM, 8. [obsolete). A kind of 
drink— appamiiUy fi sort of pnneh. 
— which was popular in the Company’s 
old factories. We know the word 
only on the authority of Pietro della 
YaOe ; but he is the most accurate of 
travellers. We are in the dark as to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form suggests an eponymue 
among the old servants of the Company, 
such as Robert Larkin^ whom we iina 
to have been engaged for the service in 
1610, and to have died chief of the 
Facto^ of Patani, on the £. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we find in a Vocabulary of 
“Certaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua,” in Drake’s Voyage 
( Haa. 1 V. 346) : “ Lamike » Drin lie.’' 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) lonA, ‘ to pledge, 
or invite to drink at an entertainment,' 
and (Malay) Uirih-larahan^ * mutual 
pledging to arink.’ It will he obaerved 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
especially to Java. 

1928. — “Meanwhile the veer 1922 wee 
drawing user its dose, end its lest deye 
were oitea celebrated of en evening b the 
House of the ffivHsh, with good feilowahip. 
And on one of these oeoss io ne I leerned 
from them how to make a beverage celled 
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LftridBy ^hich they told me whh in great 
vogue in Java, and In all thoee other islands 
of the Far East. Tliis said beverage seemed 
to me in truth an admirable thing,— not for 
use at every meal (it ia too strong for that), 
—but as a tonic in case of debility, and to 
make tasty possets, much better than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. Sf) I asked for the recipe ; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. ... It 
seemed odd to me that those hot southern 
regions, as well as in the environs of 
Hormua here, where also the heat ia great, 
they should use bo^ spice in their food and 
spirits in their drink, as well ns sundry 
other hot beverages like this Urkin/'— 
della Valle^ ii. 47o. 

LABBT-BUNDEB, n.^ The name 
of an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (sec 
DITTL-SDn)) as the chief haven of 
Sind. We are dotibtfiil of the proper 
orthography. It was in later M^hoin- 
medan times called Ldduni - bandar^ 
probably from presumed connection 
with Lahore as the port of the 
Puiiiab (KUiot, i, 378). At first s^ht 
M‘Murdo*.s suggestion that the orimnal 
name may have been Ldri-bandar^lrom 
L&r, the local name of the southern part 
of Sind, seems iirobahle. M'Murdo, 
indeed, writing alxmt 1820, says that 
the name Ldri-Uandar was not at all 
familiar to natives ; but if accustqnied 
to the form Ijdhon-bandar they might 
not recognize it in the other. The 
shape taken however by w'hat ia 
apparently the same name in our first 
quotation ia adverse to M*Murdo’8 
suggestion. 

lOM. — “Tbis stream (the Indus) after 
paaeing (Alor) . . . divides into two 
str eam s ; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the city of LfUiarioi, 
and the other branchea off to the East, to 
the borders of Kach, and ia known by the 
name of Sind SOgar^ Let. 8aa of Sind."— .41* 
fftnial, in Elliot^ i. 42. 

0 . 1338. — "I travelled five daya in hie 
company with AJfi-ul-Malk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his QovernmanL i.t. the town 
of LAliart, a fine city sitoatea on the shore 
of the great Sea, and near which the River 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it; it p oeeasees a grand haven, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, <rf 
Fin (eto). ... The Amir Ali-ul-Mulk . . . 
told me that the revenue of this place a- 
mounted to fiO lake a year.”— /6a Bainta, 
iii. 112. 

1666.— **Blood had not yet been ^Ued, 
when suddenly, news name from lliatta, 
that the Firingis had pawed XJhoil-buidnr, 
atteoke^e elty.”-rdHM.t.nUm, in 
RfHct, t 277. 


^ [1607. — “Then you nro to sailc for Lawrie 
in the Bay of the River Syndua.”— /liVcfrou/. 
/Vrjf Letter-book, 251. 

(1611.— “I took . . . Larzee, the jiort 
of the River Sinda.” — Dancei'n, LdUr*, 

I. 162.] 

1613.— “In November 1613 the Exiiedi- 
tion arrived at Launbunder, the i>irt of 
Sindo, with Sir Roliert Shirley and hU 
comiMiny."- .Aitns6Mry, i. 321. 

c. 1665. — “II se fait aussi lieaucoup de 
irafic au Loure-bender, qui est k troia joura 
de Tatta nur la mor, ou la rade est plu.H 
excellente pmir Vaiaaeaux, qu’en 4;uehiuo 
autre lieu que ce auit dea Indes.” — Thevtnvt, 
V. 159. 

1679.—“. . . If Suratt, Baioach, and 
Bnadiurlaree in Scinda may be incluiled in 
the same Phyrmaund to be customs free . . . 
then that they get these places and wonis 
inserted.” — Ft. St. Lieu. Corutns., Feb. 20. 
In yotes and Exis., No. 1. Madras, 1871. 

1727.—“ It. was my Fortune ... to come 
to Larribunder, with a Cargo from Mallebar, 
worth above £10,000.” — *■!. Hamilton, i. 116 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 117, Larribunder]. 

1739. — “But the Castle and town of 
Lohn Bander, with all the country to the 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the Scikd, and Nala Sunkhra, 
shril, as before, belong to the Empire of 
Hindostan.” — R. of Nadir, in //aatray, 

II. 387. 

1753.— “Le bras gauche du Sinrl se rend 
k Lahail, oh il s’4mnche en un lac ; ct co 
port, qui est celui do Tattanagar, comroiini'- 
ment est nommi Lafirdbender.”— a AUe, 
p. 40. 

1763.—“ Anglois ont sur cetic c6to 
. encore plusieum petits dtablissemcnt (x/f) 
i oh ils envoyent des premiers Marchands, dcs 
sous-Marchands, ou des Factcuni, coinme en 
I Seindi, k trois endroits, k TaXta, unc grande 
ville et la residence du Seigneur du pals, k 
Lar Bunder, et k Schah-Jiunder."— Niebuhr, 
Voyage, ii. 8. 

1780.— “The first place of any note, after 
passing the bar, is Laribunda, about 5 or 
6 lei^es from the Dunns Oriental 

Napigaior, 5th ed. p. 96. 

1813.— “Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Soindy River, lieing the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fn^ms inside ; it 
ia situated in latitude about 24' SO' north. 
. . . The town of Laribunder is aljout 
leagues from the soa, and vessels of 200 ton.^ 
used to proceed up to it.”— A/»76 k»'ii, i. 146. 

1831. — “We took the route by Durajeo 
and Meorpoor. . . . The town of Labory 
was in sight from the former of these places, 
and ia situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Pittee.”— .1. Humes, 2nd. ed. i. 22. 

LAS0AB,s. The word is originally 
from Pbra. kMar, ‘an army/ ‘a camp.* 
Thia ia usually derived from Ar. 
ofMAir, but it would rather team that 
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At. *aiharj *an army’ is taken from 
this Pers. word : whence kuhkarij *one 
Ijelonmng to an army, a soldier.* The 
word los^r or UUedr (both these pro* 
nimciations are in vf»ue) appears to 
have been corrupted^ through the 
Portuguese use of uuhJcari in the forms 
UuqyMvin^ kueari^ &c., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or by the 
Dutch and English who took up the 
word from them, and from these t<ukdr 
has paased back again into native use 
in this corrupt shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms we 
liave just named in the sense of 
* soldier ’ ; but lascar is never so used 
now. It is ill general the e<}uiva1ent 
of JchaldHj in the various senses of that 
word (see CLAAST), viz. (1) an inferior 
class of artilleryman (*gun-lascar') ; 

(2) a tent-pitcher, doing other work 
which the class are accustomed to do ; 

(3) a sailor. The last is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
The use of lascar in the modem sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was already general on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century, [also sec oiiotation from 
Pringle below] ; whilst the curious 
distinction which Pvrard makers l)e- 
tween Lnsatr and Lasrari\ and Dr. 
Fryer makes between Luscar and 
Laitcar (accenting iirolwbly Lfiscar and 
Lascar) shows tliat lashkari for a 
soldier was .still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the word lascareen for a 
local or civil soldier long survived ; 
perhaps is not yet extinct. The word 
Mshkari does not seem to occur in the 
Ain. 

[1523.-- " Fighting mon called Laacaryss." 
— A/gunf’docittnenUUf Tomfto^ p. 479. 

[Iii38.— “ My mother only bore me to be 
a Captain, and not your liSfcar (taacazlii).” 
— Letter of Nvnc da CioiAa, in Barros. 
Dec. IV. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1641. —“It i* a proverbial saying all over 
India (i.e. Portugv^se Indian see b.v.) that 
the good Li^narlm, or * soldier’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.” — 
Castro^ HoteirOf 73. 

1546.- -“Besides these there were others 
(who fell at Diu) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom 1 
knew a laaoarym (a roan getting only 500 
reis of pay !) who was the first man to lay 
his hand on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. And he was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, bnt still lived ; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him resoued 
and eorried away by his slaves. And he sur- 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
even get his pay i ” — Cbrreo, iv. 667. 

1552.—“. . . eles os reparte polos las- 
«av<w do suos oapitanios, fi ossi chamfio 
soldados.”-C'n«taiXda, ii. 67. [Mr. V^hite- 
way notes that in the orig. rrparUm for 
reparUt and the reference should do ii. !&] 

1554.— “Moreover the Senbor Oovomor 
conceded to the said ambassador that if 
in the territories of Idalshaa (see IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
be any differences or quarrels between any 
Portuguese laioarlni or peons (ptVl«i) of 
ours, and lasenriBB of the territories of 
Idalshaa and peons of his, that the said 
Idalshaa shall order the delivery up of the 
Portuguese and peons that they may be 
punished if culpaole. And in like manner 
. . .” — *S. JiotftnOf Tomboy 44. 

1572.— “Erant in eo praosidio Lasqu- 
rini circitcr septiiigenti artis scolofiettariae 
peritissimi.'* — A'. AatsUiy f. 236r. 

1598.- “The scjldier of fhdlagatfy which 
is called Lascorin. . . LinuchoUH, 74; 
[in link. Soo. i. 264, LascaiiinJ. 

1600.-- “Todn a mais chumm e meneyo 
das naos sdo Mourns ijue chanriHo LaschAres. 

. . — Liti'niUy Lift of St. Franc, jVuv., liv, 

iv. p. 223. 

[1602.- . . because the Lascan (lai- 

cani), for so they call the Anib sailors.” 
— Vvuto, l>ec. X. bk. 3, ch. 13.] 

c. 1610. — “ Mesinos tous les mariniers et 
los pilotes sont Indions, tani (lentils que 
Mahometans. Tous ces gens de mer les 
appellent Lascars, ct los soldats Lascarlts.” 
--i*ifrard dr /jtiinly i. 317 ; [Huk. Soc. i. 438 ; 
also see ii. 3, 17]. 

[1615.—“ . . . two horses with nix Laicoras 
and two raffres (sco GAFFER).” -FoUtVy 
LrUrrSy iv. 112.] 

1644.--“. . . The ahlrns of the jurisdic- 
tion of D.'uuiiiii, in which district there 
.are 4 fortified posts defended by Lascars 
(Lascaris) who are mostly native Christian 
soldiers, though they may be heathen ns 
; some of them are.” — Borniro, MS. 

1673.— “The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an ir, the tither with an a, as Lusoar, 

I a soldier, Lascar, a seaman.”- /Vyn-, 107. 

[1683-84.— “The Warehousekeeper havii^ 
Seiiverall dayes advised the (Touncil of Ship 
I Welfares tardynosse in receiving k stowing 
I away the Goods, . . . alledging that they 
i have not bands Sufficient to disimtch them, 
though we have spared them tenn Laikan 
for that purpose. . . Diarg Ft. 

St. C/«o., Ist ser. iii. 7 uq. ; also see p. 43.] 

1685.—“ They sent also from Sofregan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 
companies, which made 190 men ; the Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 Laicarliui.^ — 
ii. of the /. of Crftan (from Prenoh Tr., 
p. 241). 
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1690.-<#* For when the English. Sailers at 
that time perceiv'd the softness of the 
Indian Laacam ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark'd again upon a new Design 
. . . to . . . rob these harmless Traffickers 
in the Red Sea." — Oeington^ 464. 

1726.— "Laacaxyna, or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have some regular maintenance, 
iind in return muyt always bo ready." — 
Vuleutijn^ Ceylon^ Names of Offices, &c., 10. 

175.').— “Some Laacara nnd Sc|ioys were 
now sent forward t<i clear the road."— 
Orsie, ed. 1803, i. 394. 

1787. — “The Field Pieces attached to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Right and I.«eft 
Flank of the Regiment ; the Artillery 
Lascan forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Extent of the Dnig Ropes, 
which they hold in their huwh." -Regus. 
/or Ou Hon. Company's Troops or Ike f 
of Coromandel^ by Sir Arrhikdd 

Campftelf, K.B. Govr. k C. in C. Madras, 
|». 9. 

1803. — “ In tho.se parts (of the low country j 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought rerjuisite 
t*) quarter a body of trcNi^is, there i.s a police 
ffirps of the natives appointed to enforce the. 
commands of (Joverninenl in each district ; 
they are composed of Caiigou >.«, or scrgiNaiits, 
.IratjieSf or cor{K)ruls, and Lascarines, or 
common soldiers, and fKirform the same 
office os our Sheriff's men or constables." 
Perciml's Ceylon ^ 222. 

1807.— “A largo open l)t>at forrneil the 
van, containing hi.s cxccllency’.s guard «>f 
laacoreexis, with Ihoir S{wars raised {per- 
pendicularly, the union colours Hying, and 
Ceylon drunis called tomtomB iM.aiting." - 
eVraiarr’s Ceylon, 170. 

1872. — “ThelaBcarson ho;ird thest earners 
were insigniticunt looking {Hjoplc." — The 
hileninto, ch. ii. 

Ill the. following pa.s.sa^es the original 
word Uvshkar i.s used m its projicr 
.sense for ‘a camp.’ 

[1614.— " He .said he bought it of a banyan 
in the LuUnr." - Foster, Letters, ii. 142. 

[1615.—“ We came to the Laaker (he 7th 
^»f February in the evening." — Ibid. iii. 85.] 

1616.- “I tooke horse to auoyd iiresse, 
and other im'onvenionce, .and croasctl out 
of the Leskar, before him."— A)- T. Roe, in 
PnrrJuis, i. 559 ; see alw 560 ; [link. Soc. ii. 
324]. 

[1682.—“ . . . presents to the Scir Laacarr 
{»nr-idashL'ar, ‘ head of the army ') this day 
received." — Pringle, Diary Ft, St. (lev., lat 
Mcr. i. 84.] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, s. This, a 
popular corruption of Lord Sahtb, or 
Ldrd Sd/u6, as it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native li}^ at 
least in the Beiijral Presidency, of the 
title by which the Governoi-Oeiieral 
has long been known in the vernucu- 


lars. The term also e.xtond.s nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governors, wlio in con- 
tact with the higher authority become 
Chhotd (‘Little’) Lat, wliilst the 
Governor-General and tlie Coinmander- 
in-Chief are sometime-s di.seriiiiinated 
as the Mulki Lat Sahib [or Bare Lat], 
and the Jamfi Lat Sahib (‘territorial ’ 
and ‘military’), the Bisliop a.s the 
L&t Padre Sahib, and the C’liief 
.Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also sometimes, hut very in- 
correctly, applied to miiii>r dignitaries 
of the supreme (iovernment, [whiLst 
the. common form of blessing addressed 
to a civil tiHicer i.s Lat Ouv* 

nar, Lat Sikritar ho-jam." 

1821.— “He seemed, ht)wcvcr, imu'h 
puzzled to mnke out iny rank, never having 
beard (he .said) of any 'Lord Sahib’ except 
the (lovcrntir-ijoneral, while he wa.s still 
iimro pcrple.xed by the cxpiKsirion of 'Lord 
IHdo'tp Sahib,’ which for .siune reason or 
other my servants alway.s prefer to that of 
Lord Padre."- i.‘69. 

1837. — “The Arab, thinking I had pur- 
{Kssuly stolen his kitten, r-an after the buggy 
ivt full speed, ishonting ns he paased I^rd 
Auckland’.s tents, ‘ Duhi'I, doh.'i’i, Sahib ! 
dohii’l, Lord Sfthib ! ’ (see DOAIl. ‘ Mercy, 
mercy, .sir 1 mercy ,( rovernor-t Jeneral ! ' The 
faster the hor.so rushed on, the faster followed 
the shouting Arab." Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 142. 

1868. “ The old lurber at Roorkee, after 

telling me that he h.’id known Stniehey when 
he Krst began, added, ‘ Ah L&t-Sekretur 
Imi ! Ah ! hum bhi lH>odd.’i hugya I ’ (‘Now 
ho i.s Lord SenrUuy ! Ah 1 I loo have 
lieeiuneold ! Letter from the late M.~tien. 
ir. ir. H. Oreathetl. 

1877. “ . . . in a rare but most valimblo 

book (ifatlojony's i/bsrrrntions im India, 
18‘2.'», pp. 254-8), in which the author reports, 
w’ith much iiuict humour, un iigcd native's 
;iccount t)f tne awful consctpiences of r;oii- 
teinpt of an order of the (.as he e;illod the 
Supreme Court) ^ Shnbreem ’ the onlcr 

of Imiiey being ‘Lord Juatey 8ahib-Lt- 
luHtkm, the instruments of whose will were 
'’df/irfidiM ' or affidavits."— Ijctter from Sir 
J. F. Stephen, in Times, May 31. 

LAT, s. Hind. hit, n!4i‘d ;us a cor- 
rupliuii of the Engli.sli lot, in reference 
to an auction {Carnegie). 

LAT, LATH, s. This word, mean- 
ing a stiitf or pole, is used for an 
oi)oli.sk or columnar monument ; and 
i.s swcifically used for the ancient 
Budaliist columns of Eastern India. 

[1861-62. -- “ The pillar (at Beaarh) is 
known by the people os /JAim-Sen-hd-ULt and 
fikim-Sen-la^aHtld." — Cunningham, Arch. 
Rep. i. 61.] 
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LATEBIT^s. A term, firat iiaed 
hy Dr. Francis Buclianan, to indicate 
a reddUsh brick-like argilla^os forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, whi^ is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types : viz. 
(11 High-level Latente, capoing especi- 
ally t^ie trap-rocks of tne Deccan, 
with a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickne.ss, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater ^rt of 
Peninsular India. This is founa as far 
north as the Rajmahal and Monghyr 
liUls. (2). Low-Uvel LateriU^ form- 
ing comparatively thin and alop^ 
liMs on the plains of the coast, ^e 
origin of 1)Oth is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic matter ; the low-level laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange- 
ment and deposition ; but the nuitter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Newbold, in J.R.A.S.^ vol. viii. ; and 
the Manual of the Geol. of India^pp. xlv. 
9fqq.t 348 »eqq.). Mr. King and others 
have found hint weapons in the low- 
ievel formation. f.Aterite is the usual 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
a.s konlrar (q-v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800.—** It in diffused in immense maaMie, 
^vithout any appHMUunce of stretification, 
find is placed over the granite that forms 
the basis of Mufayala. ... It very soon 
Itocomes as hard as brick, and resists the 
nir and water much better than any brick 
1 have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of' the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {Iticaeullff) I Malay&l. tvMMXYi/]. 
. . . The Dinet proMr English name would 
be lAtOlite, from IjaterUiM, the appellation 
that may l>o given it in science."— AscAasaa, 
Myeore^ Ac., ii. 440-441. 

I860.— ''Natives resident in these locali- 
tiee (Galls and Colombo) are easily recognis- 
able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dross. This is occasion^ >>y the prevalence 
along the western coast of latinia, or, os 
the Binghalose call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being sobjeeted 
to detrition communicates its bus to tbs 
.soil.'* — Tcnntnt'i Ceylon^ i. 17. 

LATTEB, A A stick > a bludfl^n, 
often made of the male liamboo {Den- 
droaMimue dridui\ and oonietimea 
bound at abort intervala wiUi iron 
ringi^ forming a formidabla iraqioii. 


The word is Hind. Uuhl and lathi, Mahr. 
kuhiha. Thia is from Prakrit loffhl, 
for Skt yuhti, *a stick,* according* to 
the Prakrit ' grammar of Vavaruchi 
(cd. CoweU, ii. 32); see also Lateen, 
JnetUutiones, Ling. Prakrit, 195. Jiekl 
Idtf^ iM la is a Hind, proverb 

(eujue haeulum efus hvhalue), equivalent 
to the **good old rule, the simple 
plan.** 

16S0. — "Tbs nativssuss a very dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by Govammsnt to carry. I took one as a 
curiosity, which hsd been seised on a man 
in a flgnt in a village. It is a very heavy 
l&thi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There are 6 jagged semicircular 
irons at the top, each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, ana it is shod with iron bMds 
16 inches deep from the top.”— H^antUrinoe 
of a Pilgrim, i. 133. 

1878.— "After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on the roadside, all with lattisa.”— We ta 
ikt Mo/nseU, i. 114. 

LATTEEAL, a. Hind. Idthfydl, or, 
•more cumbrously, Idthlwdla,' * a club- 
man,* a hired ruffian. Such gentry 
were not many years ago entertained 
in scores by planters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878. — "Doubtless there wore hirhd lat* 
tials ... on both aidea."— Lt/e m the 
MgfHuU, ii. 6. 

LAW-OFFIOEB. This was the 
official designation of a Mahomiiiedaii 
officer learned in the (Mahnmmedaii) 
law, who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judge-V Courts in the 
districts, as well as of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency . 

It is to 1>e rememl>enHl that the law 
administered in Courts under the (.V)m- 
pany*s government, from the aasuiiip- 
tion of the Dewantiy of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedan 
law ; at first hy the hands of imtive 
Oaxeeg and Muftiei, with some super- 
intendence frvini the higher Europe^ 
servants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence which. While undcigoiiig 
I sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 year^ develoiied gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
waa set on an extended and quaai-Mr- 
manent footing by Lord Oomwaliis’a 
Oovemmiiit^ in Bigulation IX. of 1708 
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(see AOJIWLIIT).* The Malioiiimedan 
law continued, however, to be the 
jtrofeased basis of criminal juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, by new Begu* 
lationB, and by the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the accomplishment of 
the great changes which followed the 
hlutiny, and the assumption of the 
direct government of India by the 
Crown (18581. The landmarks of 
change were (a) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of I860), and 
(6) that of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Act XXV. of 1861 X followed 
by (c) tiie establishment of the High 
Cfourt (July 1, 1862X in which be- 
came merged both the Supreme Court 
with its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(auondam-Compaiiy’s) Sudder Courts 
of Review and Ap])eal, civil and 
criminal {Dewavvy Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut). 

The authoritative exposition of the 
Mahommedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahoinmeoan Law- 
officer. He snt with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions^ i.e. in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial ; and at tlie end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of llie proceedings with his 
Futwa (q.v.l Regii. IX. 1793, 
sect. 47X wnich was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the crime, and us to 
its appro]iriate ]>unishmcnt according 
to Mahommedan Lsiw. The judge 
was bound attentively consider the 
/nfioo, and if it seemed to him to l)e 
consonant with natural justice, and 
a).so in conformity with the Mahoni- 
luedan Law, he passeil sentence (save 
in cei^in e.Tcepted casirs) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizam iit for confirma- 
tion. In cades also where there was 
disagreemetat lietweeii the civilian 
jii^e and the Law-officer, either as to 
hiioing or sentence, the matter was 
referrM to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1882, certain modifications were 
introduced by law (Stgn. VI. of that 
yea^ which declared that the futwa 
might be dispenaed with either by 


refviTing the case for report to a pun- 
chayet (q.v.X which sat apart froiii 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in nuniberX 
Tile frequent adoption of the latter 
alternative rendei-ed the ajmearance of 
the Law-officer and his futwa much 
less universal as time went on. The 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would appear from enquir}' that I 
have mad^ among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Service, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvee (mauiavi) or 
Mahommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bei^l districts, 
practically ceased to sit with the 
judge, even in cases where no assessors 
were .summoned.* I cannot trace any 
l^islative authority for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Nizamiit ; and 
it is not easy, at this time of day, to 
obtain much mrsonal testimony. But 
Sir George Yule (who was Judge of 
Rungpore and Bogra alioiit 1855-56) 
writes thus : 

"The Moulvss-ship . . . must have been 
abolished before 1 herame a judge (I think), 
which was 2 or 3 yean before the Mutiny ; 
for I have no recollection of ever sitting 
with a .VoN/tve, and I had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Rungpore 
I and Boigra. Assesson were substitutra for 
the Moulvne in some cases, but I have no 
recollection Of employing those either." 

Mr. Setun-Karr, again, who w’as 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1860), writes : 

" I am quite certain of my own practice 
. . . and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law retjuired me to 
have such functionaries. I determined 
never to sit with a Manltin, as, even l»eforo 
the Penal Code was passed, .and came into 
operation, 1 wished to net rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion. ^ 

Tlie office of Liw-officer was formally 
abolished by Act XI. of 1864. 

Ill re-spect of civil litigation, it had 
l)een especially laid down of 

April 11, 1780, quoted Iwlow) that in 
.suits regarding successioiis, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Kck. 1. of 1810 hod empowenwl the KxecuUve 
Govenunei'.t, by an olflcisi coniniuiiication Uoin 
its Secrecy in the Judicial Department, to dia- 
iNUiNc with the attendance and futwa of the Law 
oAcers of the eonits of circuit, when it eeemed 
BdviMble. But blanch case theJudge of the court 
passed no sentan^ bat rstevsa the proceedings 
with IB oiduion to the .VtasMsI AdawhiC. 
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and institutionii, the Mahommedan Uvs I 
with reepeet to Mahommedanai and the 
Hindu laws with respect to Hindila | 
were to he considered as the general I 
rules by which the judges were to form ; 
their dMimona. In the respective cases, 
it was'l^a down, the Mahammsdan and 
Hindu law^Acen of the court were 
to attend and expound the law. 

In this note 1 have dealt only vrith 
the Mahommedan law-officer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminiu 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, ill case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommedan Law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 1793, and is distinctly 
traceable in the Regulations down at 
least to 1821. In fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of 1864 (.see quotation 
under CAZEE) abolishing Ijaw-officers. 
But in many of the districts it would 
seem that he had very long before 1860 
practically ceased to exis^ under what 
circumstances exactly I have failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably not 
frecpient enough to justify his main- 
tenance in every district. A Pundit 
continued to be attached to the Sudder 
Dewanny, and to him questions were 
referred by the District Courts when 
requlaite. Neither Pundit nor Moolvee 
is attacherl to the Higli Court, but 
native judges sit on its Bench. It 
need only be added that under Regu- 
lation III. of 1821, a magistrate was 
autborixed to refer for trial to the 
Law-officer of his district a variety 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
chanicter. The designation of the Law- 
officer was Maulnvi. (See ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTT.) 

1780.— "That in all units regarding in- 
hcritAnco, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
GentfXM, shall be invariably adhered to. 
Oh all .such occasions the MoIaviM or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the report and 
oMsiMt in passing the decree.’'— /f^ii/alioa 
patMtd Ay the G.-O. and CuMsca/, April 11, 
1780. 

1703.-** II. The Law OflMn of the 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nimmut 
Adnwtut, the pt^ndnl ConrU of Appeal, 


the oonrts of oIrouiL and the rillah and city 
eonrts . . . shall not be removed but for 
inn^mtj or mlaoonduot. . . "—Reg. XII. 

In M it., V., vL Oaufy and Mnfly are 
snbstitated for Law-Ofloar, but refornng to 

same persons. 

1799.-** IV. If the ftitWA of the law 
oAoon of the Niiamnt Adawlut dodaro 
any person oonvioted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahcmedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
iVtjaasKf Adaiehit shall notwithstanding 
seutenoe the prisoner to suffer death. . . , 
—Reg. YIII. ot 1799. 

T.ATTiffAM A LAQUESDOSNAr 

Ac., 8. Malay LoAniiuincb from Skt- 
lakshmana^ ‘having fortunate tokens’ 
(which waa the name of a mythical 
hero, brother of Rdma). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces. 

1511. — **Thereu8ed to be in Malacafivo 
principal dignities . . . the third is Lasia- 
mane ; this is Admiral of the Sea. . . .” — 
Aibognertpu^ by fftrcA, iii. 87. 

c. -1539.—*' The King accordingly set forth 
a Fleet of two hundi^ Sails. . . . And of 
this Navy be made General the great Lagae 
Xanana, his Admiral, of whose Valor the 
History of the Indiaes hath spoken in divers 
places.^’— in C'oyan, p. 38. 

1553.—'* La4iianiana was harassed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia ; but his reply 
was: Sire, againet the Portugwee and their 
high-eided vreeefu it is impouibte to engage 
vUh i&ip<ut lanchazaa tike owa. Leave me 
{to aet) for I hnote thu people leell. teeing hoto 
viHch wood theif have coH me ; good fortune 
ie now trifh thee, and I am about to avenge 
yoH on them. And so he did." — Barroe, III. 
viii. 7. 

[1015. — **On the morrow I went to take my 
leave ot lATamaw, to whom all strangers' 
business are resigned."— Aosfrr, Ijettere, iv. 6.] 

LEAGUES, B. The following use 
of this word is now ouite olinolete, we 
believe, in English ; out it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Litger- 
Bier, i.e. ‘Ijeer for laying down, for 
keeping’ (primarily iii cask). The 
wora in this sense is neither in 
Minshew (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747.— "That the Storekeeper do pro- 
vide Leagnars of good Columoo or Batavia 
arrack." — Ft. St. Itateid Conen., May 5 (MS. 
Record in India Office). 

1782.-** Will be sold by Puhlio Auction 
by Mr. Bondheld, at bis Auction Room, 
forroeriy the Court of Outcharry . . . Square 
and Globa lAnthonua s quantity of Country 
Rum in Laagnara, a Slave Girl, and n variety 
of other articles."— /adia OauUe, Nov. 28. 
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LEGClUEi 8. We do not know what 
the word us^ by the Ahh^ Raynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770.— “They (Dutch at the Cape) receive 
a still smaller profit from 60 leoques of rod 
wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The leeqne 
woiffhs alK>ut 1,200 pounds." — Rtiunal^ E.T. 
1777, i. 231. 

LEE, s. Chin. It. The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary measure. Books of 
the Jesuit Missionaries generally in- 
terpret the modern li as I'ji of a lea^ie, 
which gives al)Out 3 li to the mile ; 
more exactly, according to Mr. (Jiles, 
271 /i — 10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a good deal in different parts 
of (Jhina, and has also varied in the 
course of ages. 'I'hihs in the 8tli cen- 
tury, data cpioted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, fn>m F/to Oaubil, sliow that 
the li wa.s little more than I of 
an English mile.. And from several 
eoneurrent .statements we may also 
conclmle that the li is gencralise<l so 
that a certfiin number of /?, generally 
100, .stand for a day’s march. [Arch- 
<leaa»n (iray ((Vmm, ii. 101) gives 10 
li ;ts the. eipii valent of 31 Engli.'«h 
milc.s ; Gen. Cunningham (Arch. Rep. 
i. 305) a.sserts tliat Hwen Tli.saim con- 
verts the Indian yojnnan int<) Cliinese 
li at the rate of 40 li per i/ojuna, or of 
10 li per /:o,s.] 

1585. — “ By the .said hooke it is found th.it 
the Chiiuw nauo anionpst them hut only 
three kind of measures ; the which in their 
lanf^UAKc are called lii, pv, and icham^ 
which is a.s much ud to siiy, or in effect, n.s 
.a forlong, Iciigiie, or iorney : the measure, 
which i.s c.'ilicd //•', hath so much space as a 
man’s voice on a pl.ainc gruundu may bee 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the forcu and strength he may ; 
and ten oi thc-se liia inakuth a nv, which 
is a great Spiuish league ; ana ten pun 
maketh a dnye’.s ioiirncy, which is called 
iehavi^ which maketh 12 (jriV) long leagues.” 
— MrndozOf i. 21 . 

1861. -“In this part of the country a 
dny’.s march, whatever its actual distance, 
is culled 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
ho taken ns a mcn.surc of time r.ather than 
of ilistance." — Col. &irr/, in J.R. Oeog. Soc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878.— “ D’a pres Ics clauses du contrat lo 
voyage d'uno longueur total* do 1,800 lis, 
ou 180 licue8,.dcvnits’cfTcctueronl8 jours." 
— L. Rowel, A TracerB la Chine, 337. 

LEEOEEE, L70BSE, s. Chin. 
U-chi\ and in S. China (ita native region) 


lai-chiy the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litchi, Csmbessedes 
(N. 0. Sapt<ndaceae% a tree which has 
^cn for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success. The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee, is now 
common in London shops. 

c. 1540. — “ . . . outra vordura muito mais 
fresca, e de mclhor choiro, quo esta, a quo 
os naturaes da terra ebamSLo lechias. . . 

— Pinto, ch. Ixviii. 

1563.— “72. Of the things of China you 
have not said a Word ; though there they 
have m.tny fniits highly urai.scd, such as 
are lalichias (laJirieu) ana other excellent 
fruits. 

“0. I did not speak of the things of 
China, becau.so China is a region of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . . .” — (Harcia, f. 157. 

1585. — “Also they have a kindo of 
plummcs that they doc cal) lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eato a great number of them." — Park's 
Mendota, i. 14. 

1598.-'“ There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plnms, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten.”— X.in- 
Bchoten, 38 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 1311. 

1631.— “Adfertur ad nos pneterea fructus 
quidam Lances (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
racematim, ut uv.'e, crescit.”— Vttc. BontH, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1684.— “Latsea, or Chinese Cliestnuts.” 

- - Valentijn, iv. (China) 12. 

17.50'52. — “Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees, . . . Ii seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 Ul of dried leiclds.’’— Ofo/ 
Tureen, 302-3. 

1824.— “Of the fniits which this season 
offers, the finest are leechas (joV) and man- 
goes ; the hrst is really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignac grape.” — Heher, i. 60. 

c. 1858. - 

“ Et ttiiidis quo ton pied, .sorti de la ha- 
Ixmche, 

Pendait, rose, au hord du manchy (see 

, MUNCflEEL) 

A I’omlire des bois noirs touffus, et du 

Letchi, 

Aux fruits moins pourpres que ta boiiche.” 

Leconte de Litlt. 

1878. —“. . .. and the lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globe.s of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh."— PA. 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879. — “. . . Here are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . . — M. StokeB, 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON, 8. OiirM medico, var. 
Limonwn, Hooker. This is of course 
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not an Anrio-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. leimHn, and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hina, we 
have both lima and nlmdu, which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give ninibaka. 
In England we get the word through 
the Romance language.^ Fr. fmon, It. 
limone, Sp. limon^ perliaps both 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes: “The 
Bfalay form is Itmau, *a lime, lemon, 
or orange.' The Port, limdo may 
possibly come from this Maky form. 
1 feel ‘sure that limau^ which in some 
dialects is Itmar, is an indigenous word 
which was transferred to Europe.”] 
(See LIME.) 

c. 1200. — **Sunt praeteroa aliae arboras 
fractiu acidus, pontici videlicet aaporis, ex 
M procreantc.s, qum appellant limones.*' — 
Jacohi VitriacOy //m<. IherosolyM^ cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bondars. 


is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively’ 
used in the adulteration of “Otto Of 
Roses.” 

LEOPABD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great deal of controversy among 
Inaian sportsmen, and also among 
naturalists, os to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Cat, dis- 
tinguislied by those who maintain the 
aflirmativc, as panther (F. pardus) and 
leopard (IWis leopard iit)^ the latter 
being the smaller, though by some 
these names are reversed. Even those 
who support this distinction of siiecies 
appear to admit that the markings, 
habits, and general appearance (except 
size) of the two aiiniKils are almost 
identical. Jerdoii d»‘.M;ril>e5 the two 
varieties, Init (with Blytli) cla.sse.s lioth 
as one 8i>ccie.s (Felin pardus). [Mr. 
Bhiiiford takes the .same view : “ I 


c. 1328.—“ I will only say this much, that 
this India, ns regards fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom ; 
except, indeed, that there he lemons in 
some placc.s, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours." — Friar 
Jordanus^ 15. 

1331.— “ Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua multura 
est yrudinibus ct sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapiaes non accipit rex, sea pro aniniiL suk 
samel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipsos pau- 
pares ire permittit. . , . Et ut ipsi peuperes 
ire sub squam possint aocipiunt limoBcai et 

a uemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
lo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic sint 
nneti yrudines et sanguisugn illoa offendere 
non valent."— Fr. Odorie, in Cathay ^ &c., 
App., p. xxi. 

e. 1333.— “The fruit of the mango- tree 
{al-'anha) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the lemon, 
(oidoiinttB) in our country." — Jbn Batuta, 
lii. 126. 

LEMON-GBAS8, a. Andropogon 
ciirattu, D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Si^pore, yielding an 
oil much used in perhimery, under 
the name of Lemon-Orau Ot/, OH of 
Verbena^ or Indian Melina Oil. Royle 
{Hind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another ve^ fragrant gruB, 
Andropogon teboenaniAus, L» according 
to him the vyolroi of Dioecorides. 
This last, which mws wild in various 
parts of India, yields Eta OH alias 
C). if Qimgcr-pmm or of Omminm, which 


cannot hedp sus)jectiug that the 
difference is very often due to age. . . . 
[ have for years endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the two form.H, but without 
8ucce.ss.” (Mammalia of India, 68 eeq.)'] 

LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO 
CHOO, &c., ti.p. The name of a 
group of islands to the smith of Japan, 
a name much more familiar than in 
later years during the 16th century, 
when their people nabitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the ports 
of the Arcliipelago. In the earlie.st 
notices they are nerhaps mixt up with 
the Japanese. [Mr. Chamberlain writes 
the name Lumu, and says that it i.s 
pronounced DOchu by the natives and 
Hy&kga by the Japanese (Thinas 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in the “Gold flowered 
loes’’ which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and wnich he supposes to be 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
dejicribe some silk stuff brought from 
the Liu Kiu islands.” (Diarg Ft. St. 
Oeo. 1st ser. iii. 174).] 

1516.— “Oppoaite this country of China 
there are many islands in the oea, and 
beyond them at 176 leagues to the east 
there la one very large, which they say is 
ths mainland, from whence there oome in 
each year to Malaca 8 or 4 ahips like thoee 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
deeeribe as nWt and wealthy merahaats. 
. . . Theee islands are oalled Li«aMa» the 
pe^e of MsJnoa my thoy am botlor ssom 
and grmtm and wmUbkr mmnhanti^ and 
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better dlessed and adorned, and more 
honourable than the Chinese." — Barbtmu 
207. 

1540.— "And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
he answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Siam [of the settlement of the 
Tiinaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from Venioga] and as a merchant was going 
to traffique in the Isle of Lequioi. “—PinUf 
(orig. cap. x. x)i), in Cogan, 49. 

1553. — "Kemao Perea . . . whilst he re- 
mained at that ialand of Beniaga, saw there 
certain junks of the people called LeouiOS, 
of whom he had already got a goM deal 
of information at Malaca, aa that they 
inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
const of China ; and he observed that the 
most part of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold . . . 
and thev ap^ieared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . ."—Barro*^ 111. 
li. 8. See also II. vi. 6. 

15.*i6.— (In this year) "a Portugal arrived 
at Jfs/fira, named Pare Gemfz d' AliMi/du^ 
servant to the Grand Master of Sunilagot 
with a rich Present, and letters from the 
yautaguim^ Prince of the Island of Tanix- 
MSitfo, directed to King John the third . . . 
to have Ave hundred Portuyals granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his 
own Forces, he might conouer the Island of 
Lsqnio, for which he would remain tributary 
to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 1000 
of Lattin, yearly. . . Ptn<o, in Cogan, 
p. 188, 

1615. — "The Kii^ of Mashona (qu. 
i^askma t) . . . who is King of the wester- 
most islands of Japan . . . has conquered 
the Leques Islands, which not long since 
were under the Government of China." — 
Saiiubury, i. 447. 

„ "Tlie King of Shashma ... a 
man of greato power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Lequet, which not 
long since were iimler the government 
of Cliina. Leque Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amber greece of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (stc) pe. of 
coarse cloth, as duttics and such like, per 
annum." — of Raphe Coppindall, in 

Cocls, ii. 272. 

[ „ "They being put from UquMi. 
. . ."^Ibid. i..l.] 

UAHFO, n.p. This is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Ning-Po, It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names usea by the 
Portugese, or of those who learned 
from uiem. Thus Nankina is similarly 
called Lanthin in the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as OUun. 

1640.— "Soiling in this manner we orrived 

doyes after at the Ports of Uaapoo, 


which are two Islands one just sgsinei 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the PortHoalM 
UB^ their commerce ; There they . had 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
ovemed by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls^ 
udges, and 6 or 7 other kinde of Officers 
[eoia govemanfa de Vereadores, A Ouvidor, 
A Alcaidea k: 0 }Unu seu on aete Faros dt 
Jvttiga A Offidae* de Re^bliea\ where the 
Notaries underneath tne publique Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, /, such a one, 
publique Notarie of lAis Town of LiampOO 
for the King our Steveraign Lord. And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
assurance aa if thia Place had been acituated 
between Santarem and Lisbon ; ao that there 
were houses there which cost three or four 
thouaand Duckata the building, but both 
they and all the rest were afterwards de- 
molished for our sins by the Chineses. . . 
—Pinto (orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Cogan, p. 82. 

What Cogan renders ' Ports of Liampoo ' 
is polios, i.e. Oates. And the expression is 
remarkable os preserving a very old tradi- 
tion of Eastern navigation ; the oldest docu- 
ment regarding Arab trade to China (the 
Relation, tr. by Rcinaud) says that the ships 
after crossing the Sea of Sanji * pass the 
Oates of China. These Gates are in fact 
mountains washed by the sea ; beiween 
these mountains is an opening, through 
which the ships pass * (p. 19). This phrase 
was jMrhnps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves— see under BOCXIA 
TIORIS. 

1553.— "The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole con- 
tinent so far as wo know at present, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
coast of that great country China. This 
our proplo call Cabo de Uampo, after an 
illustrious city which lies in the bend of 
the enpe. It is called by the natives NimjW, 
which our countryrorn have corrupted into 
Llampo."— ilttrroy, i. ix. 1. 

1696.— "Those Juiiks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence 'they bring Petr^ 
Oeehngs, and other Silks." — Botcgear, in 
Dafrgmplr, i. 87. 

1701.- "ITie Mandarine of Justice arrived 
late last night from Limpo."— .Froyr/tcntory 
MS, Records of China Factory (at Ohusanf), 
in India Office, Oct. 24. 

1727.— "The Province of Cheguiam, whose 
chief city is UmM^ by some called Nimpo^ 
and by others Amwati." — A. Hamilton., ii. 
283 ; [cd. 1744, ii. m]. 

1770.— "To these axticles of importation 
may be added those brought every year, 
by a dozen Chinese Junk-s from Emoy, 
I^po, and Canton." — ifoyjui/, tr. 1777, 
i. 249. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, s. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of o’^e cosh per tael on all 
kinds of produce, impos^ with a view 
of p iakin g up the deficiency in the 
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land-tax of China caused by the 
T*aipingand Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — hence its common name of 
•war tax’. . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” (Glosi. 
of B^erenee^ s.v.). The same authority 
explains the term as ** It (le^ i.e. a cash 
or of a tael)-inoney,” because of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the pnivinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount ; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeable. This luis been a 
chief difficulty in cairying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively internreted 
or finally ratified by l^nglann. [It 
was ratified in 1886. For the con- 
ditions of the Agreeiiieiit see Lnlly 
Thingt ChineM, 3rd ed. 629 We 

quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, wliich has 
involved the chief difficulties, as leav- 
ing not only the amount to be ])aid, 
hut the line at which this is to be jwiid, 
undefined. 

1876.— “Sect. 111. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wado will more hU Oovoniment 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other ini(Njrta. British 
merchants, when opium i.s brought inti) 
port, will lie obliged Up hare it taken 
cognizance of by the CuHtiiraH, and de- 
posited in Bund . . . until such time as 
there is a sale for it. The im{)ortor will 
then fiay the tariff duty upon it, and the 
purchasers the likin : in» order to the pre- 
vention of the evasion of the duty. The 
amount of likin to be <s)lloctcd will bo 
decided by the different Provincial (tuvem- 
menu, according to the circum.stAncoH of 
each." — Agp'fp’ntrni ofCh^Jw. 

297g, — *‘Ia\ Chine est parseiii^ d'uno 
infinite do petita bureaux d’oetroi dchelonnds 
le long des voies commercialo.s ; Ics Chinuis 
l«i nomment Li kin. Ost la source la 
plus sure, et.^ln plus productive des rovenus.” 
— JtoifMsf, A Travtri ia Chine^ 221. 

LILAO, 8 . This jdaiit-nnme is 
eventually to be identified with anil 
fq.T.), and with the Skt. nlla, *of a 
ttrk colour (especially dark hlue or 
black)*; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
thia article). The Indian word takesi 


in the sense of iiidi^ in Persian the 
form lilang ; in Ar. tni^ modified into 
lildk and llldk^ is applied to the lilac 
{Syrinqa spp-)- Marcel Devic says the 
Ar. adj. tuak has the modified sense 

* ble ufttr e.* See a remark under 
BUCKYNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 

* lily-ocJc' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citnia medica, var. aridn^ Hcxiker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly t.o 
the fruit of the West India Lime. It 
i.s often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
miniature bme of this kind is called 
by the native.s from its thin skin 
kthjhazi nimbfr^ or ‘paper lime.’ Thi.s 
.seems to bear mucb the .same relation 
b) the lemon that the miniature tliin- 
.skiiined orange, which in London 
.shops is called Tmigenney hears to tin* 
“(‘nina orange.” But liriic is also 
used with the characterising adjective 
for the CUrne metficay var. Linuttfty 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insipid 
fruit. 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Port, /ma, wliich i.s from the 
Ar. lima; Fr. /tmr, Pers. ItmUy limihi 
(see LEMON). But prolMibly it came 
into Kiigl^h from tin* Portuguese in 
India. It i.s not in Minsheu (2iul ed. 
1727). 

1404. — “ And in thi.m land of (iiiilan snow 
never falls, ho hot is it ; and it produces 
abundance of citnms and limes and oi;in;'es 
{cidnu f, limas ^ ntinni jtis). ” — f ’fnvijo^ § l.x x x vi. 

c. 1526.--“ Another is the lime {IhnoX 
which is very plentiful. Its sixe ia aUiut 
that of a hen’s egg, which it re.somblea in 
Hhnpe. If 'one who i.s {loianneil Iioils and 
eatH its fibre.'*, the injury done by the (loi.son 
is averted.”- -/fnW, 328. 

156.').— “It is a fact that there are some 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
here any fruit equal to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for instance all the fnutax flc 
apinhe. For the lemons of those parts are so 
big that they look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
thoee of ISofaitn ; whilst the citrons them- 
selves are much better and more tender 
(than those of Portugal); and the limes 
(fiwuu) vastly better. . . ^aretd, f. 183. 

o. 1680.— “The lie inrioht us with many 
good things; Buffolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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huge Batti . . . also with Ontiges, Lemons, 
Ljmw. . . .*'—*%> r. Ilerbartt 28. 

1878. — **Hero Asparagus flourish, as do 
Ltmos, Pomegranate^ Uenetios. . . .** — 
AVyer, 110. (“ Jonnetinn " from Fr. genlfi'a, 
[or, aoeording to Prof. Skeat, for jmaaeton, 
a dimin. from Fr. pomme de S. Jean.'\ 

1690.— *'Tho Island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Bice, with Peppe*’, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoe^ Potatoes. Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine apples, Ac. . . 
Ofint^Uf 109. 

LINGAIT, LINGATET, LIN- 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA 
DBUkBI, s. Muhr. Litigd-Uy^ Can. 
Linydyatay h luvinher of a Sivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, whose members 
wear the liiiga (see LINOAM) in a 
small mid or silver 1 h)x suspended 
round the iiec-k. The sect was founded 
in the 12th century by Basava. Jbey 
arc also called JanyamoLy or Vira Saivdy 
and have various suMivisions. [See 
Nelwtiy Maduray pt. iii. 48 /*eq. ; Monier 
WiUvifMy Brahmanisniy 88.] 

1073. — At Huhft/ in this Kingdom are a 
caste called Linguits, who are buried up- 
right.’* — Fryefy 153. This is still their 
practice. 

Linym is given as the name or title 
of the King of Columbiim (see QUILOM) 
in the 14tn century, by Friar Jordan us 
(p. 41X which might ]iave been taken 
to denote that he Iwlonged to this 
sect ; but this seems never to have 
had folloAvers in Malabar. 

LINGA% s. This is taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
in N. India is Skt. and Hind. ft%a, *a 
token, ,luidge,’ &e., thence the sym- 
bol of Siva which is so extensively an 
object of worship among the Hindus, 
in the form of a cylinder of stone. 
The great idol of Sumnath, destroyed 
by Mahmud of Gha/iii, and the object 
of so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symWl of this kind. In the 
iiuotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of cast<e, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
iittribuM in tliat sense to modem 
vernacular use. The man may have 
1>een a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a fifmre of the lingam. 
But this clever authoress often gets out 
of her depth. 

1811. — **The stone idols called Ling 
MahAdeo, whioh had been a long time 
establieh^ at that place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the hone of lelam 
bad not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Narain fall down, and the otiier gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
80 high, that at one leap they reached' the 
foot of lAnka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on.*'— Amfr Khnt^ in 

EUioC\y- w. 

1616. — **. . . above this there is elevated 
the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is raUed 
by the heathen Unga, and which they wor- 
ship with many superatitions ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degroe that the 
heathen of Canara carry well- wrought images 
of the kind round their necks. This abonra- 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
Canara King, a man of reason and righteous- 
ness.”— Dec. V12. iii. 11. 

1726. — “There are also some of them who 
wear a certain stone idol called . . . 

round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . .” — Valentijny Ckoro.7^. 

1781. — “ Those Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the Linghsm.” — 
Jlvdfftiy 94. 

1799.— “I had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet a number of little altan, 
with a Unga of Mab4deva upon them. It 
seems they are placed over the ashes of 
Hindus who have been burnt near the spot.** 
— Cotfhrookty in p. 152. 

1809.—“ Without was an immense lingawt 
of black stone.”— 2^. Valmtioy i. 371. 

1814.—“. . . two respectable Brahrouns, 
a roan and his wife, of the secular order: 
who, having no children, had made several 
religious pugrimages, performed the aoeos- 
tomed ceremonies to the lingo, and oonaoltad 
the divines.” — ForbeSy Or. Mem. ii. 364 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 4 ; in ii. 164, lingam]. 

1838.— “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. O. got bold of a man’s lingnm, or 
badge of caste, and took it away.”— Xdterf 
from Madraoy 156. 

1843.— “The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism. The insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism. Lingamitm is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form." — M€u:<inlaiiy Speteh oh, GaUs of Som- 
I nauth. 

LINGUIST, s. An old word for au 
interjireter, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in Chino, and 
is there perhaiis not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably adopted from, the Port, linguoy 
used for an interpreter. 

1554.—“ To a llingna of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 pardooe monthly. . . .”—5. BemMo, 
Totubo, 63. 

„ “To the lingnoa of this kingdom 
(Ormui) a Portuguese ... To the lingim 
of the oustom-house, a bramen.”— /6id. 104. 

[1612. — “Did Captain Saris’ Ungnlll 
attend I '*—2kmi«r«, Ledero, i. 68.] 
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1700.—*' I GMTiod the Liofniit into n 
Mtrehnnt’a Houm that waa mj Aoqnaint- 
anoa to oonanlt with that Merchant about 
raanoTinn that Remora^ that atop'd the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.**— 
A. Hamitton, iii. 264 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1711. — "Lbiglilite require not too much 
haaito, haring alwaya fire or aix to make 
ohoice of, nerer a Bairel the better Herring." 
— Xeciyer. 102. 

17601—" 1 am aorry to think your Honour 
ahould hare reaaon to think, that I hare 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the NfgmiSt in the 
month of Octoner 1759 ; but give me leave 
to aaaure vour Honour that I was no furthm* 
ooooernea, than aa a for the 

King's Officer who commanded Uie Party.** 
— Letter to the Oor. of Fort St. George, 
from AiUonio tkt Atngviie, in Ariryms/r, i. 
886 . 

1760-1810. — "If the ten should presume 
to enter rilla^^ public places, or nasaars, 
punishment soil be inflictM on the lingulat 
who accompanies them." — /tspslohoMs at 
Ganlee, from Tks FaiJtueu at OauUm, p. 26. 

1882. — " As up to treaty daj^ neither 
Oonsnl nor Vice-Consul of a forei^ nation 
was acknowledged, whenerer either of these 
officers made a communication to the Hoppo, 
it had to bo done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken 1^ 
a f jfignlst TTLn PnitbuMu at Cantcn, p. 60. 


LIP-LAP. 8. A vul^r aiid dis- 
paraging nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-diee v^.v.). 
The proper meaniitf of Ufhlap seems 
to be the imcoagumted pulp of the 
coco-nut (see RumpKius^ bk. i. ch. 1). 
[Mr. Skeat notes tnat the word is not 
in the diets., but Klinkert gives Jav. 
iap4ap^ *a dish-clout.'] 


1768-71.-" Children born in the Indies 
are nicknamed Uplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents have come from 
Bnrope."— 8esoor»aiir, E.T, i. 316. 


LI8HTEE, LISTEEk s. Hind. 
Uihfi, English word, *a tut* 


LON(Kn:iOTH.a The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtii^ 
or Lancashire calico ; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kina ex- 
ported to England, probablj because 
It was made of lengtn unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient omy to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it mav have been a corruption or mia- 
apufenension of Iwini (see LOOVOHEE). 
[Tliii latter view is aocqited without 


question by Sir G. Birdwood (Rip. oh 
Old JBae., 224X who dates its intrmuc- 
tion to Euro^ about 1676.] 

1670.— "We have continued to supply 
you ... in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Oalicoe trade that they had 
the laat year 60,000 pieces of Long-cloth."— 
LAUrfrom Court of E.l.C. to Madras, Nov. 
9th. In NoUs andExts,^ No. i. p. 2. 

[1682.—" ... for Long cloth brown. 
English 72: Coveds long broad No. I. 

. . .’*— /Vtiip/r, /Kary, A’l. St. Geo. 1st .ser. 
i. 40.] 

1727 . — ** Saderass, or Saderau Paiam, h> 
■mall Factory belonging to the DutcL to 
^ u^^long cloth.*’— ri. Hamilton, i. ^ ; 

1786. — "The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in long doths of different colours.’' 
—OarraceiolCs Ltfe of Clive, i. 6. 

1865.— " Long-Cloth, as it is termed, is the 
material prindpallv worn in the Tropics." — 
irortag. Tropical Resident, p. 111. 

1880.— "A Chinaman is probably the last 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth. Pall 
Mtill BvdgH, Jan. 9, p. 9. 


LONG-DBAWEBS, a This is an 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamas, 
(u.v.). Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidency, and to outfitters' 
lists. [Mosfpiito dravfen were probably 
like these.] 


[1628.—" They wear a pur of long 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
only their Thighs, but legs also to the Feet." 
-P. della Soc. i. 48.] 

1711. — "The better sort wear long 
Drawon, and a piece of Bill^ or wroueht 
Gallico, thrown loose over the Shoulders. — 
Lootyer, 67. 

1774.—". . . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of ohmta."— /''orrrjf, 
F. fpAT. (/i(tiMn,100. 

1780. — " Leroy, one of the French hussars, 
who luui saved me from being out down by 
Hyder's horse, gave me some soup, and n 
shirt, and long-drawera which I had great 
want of.’*— Afoa. John Lindsau in Lives of 
dsLMdMys,iv. 266. 

1789.-" It is true that they (the Syes) 
wear only a short blue h^ket, and blue 
loBg draws."- Note by TVanslaUnr of 3si» 
Mntaqkerin, I. 87. 

1810.— "For wear on board Ship, panta- 
loons . . . together with as many pidr of 
wove ootton loBg-drawm to wear under 
them."— fFtf/MauM, F. M. i. 9. 

[1858.— "The Doctor, hbgaunt figure very 
scantily dad In a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawwo."— OPMqdsli; OUTFiml 
RmSer, Srd ed. 106.] 
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LONd-BHOBBWnsn), 8. A term 
used in Madns to designate the dampi 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seaaonsi especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1887. — “This lengshore wind is very 
dieegreeable — e sort of diam aearbreece 
Uomiig from the south ; whereas the real 
sea-hrMse blows from the east; it is a 
regular cheat upon the new-comers, feeling 
Wtto and fresh as if it were going to cool 
aaB.-—LetlenJrom Madras, 78. 

[1879.— "StitMW winds from the south 
known as Aloocsbore winds, prevail especi- 
ally near the ooaat.’'— Shiort, Tinnevelly, 8.] 

LONTAl^s. The palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called lontor-leaves. 
Filet ^o. 5179, p. 209) gives loniar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz. 
Bcrauut flabelUformU (see PALMTSA, 
BBABh and Liviitona iundifolia, [See 
GADJAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Klinkert gives — “Lontor, metathesis 
of ronrtal, leaf of the tal tree, a fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, borastusjlabelliformu" Ron 
is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay daun, or in some dialects don, 
'leaf.* The tree itself is called p*hun 
(jaohun) tar in the £. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, tar and tal 1)eing only vari' 
ants of the same word. Scott, Malayan 
Words in English, p. 121, gives : 
**Lontar, a palm, dial, form of ddun 
tal (tdl, Hind.).” (See TODDY.] 

LOOOHEB, 8. This i.s often used 
in Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, luchchd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with liUiya (see 
under L00T7). [A rogue in Pandurang 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Loochajee. 
The place at Matheran originally 
called ** Louisa Point ” has Income 
**LoocKa Point I”] 

[1829.— . . nothing-io-do lootchas of 
•vary sect in Cnmp. . . — Or. Sport, Mag. 

•d. 1878, i. 121.] 


is the innper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it; or as a doth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (<bv.X 
which is the Hindu mode, and <ntm 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qanoon-e^Islam further 
distinguishes between the lunpd and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus alone. This explana- 
tion must belong to S. India. [**The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked pattern, but it is often used 
as a paggri (see PUOGRT), more es- 
necialiy that known as the Kohat 
lungi** {Cookson, Mun. on Punjab SiOi, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forbes 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, pi. iii. iv.] 

1663. — “Longni est vne petite pi^ce de 
linge, dont les Indiena ae servant a cacher 
lea parties nature! lea. "—Z>e la Boullaye^le- 
Oovi, 629. But in the edition of 1667 it ia 
mven: '^Longni eat vn raorceau de lingo 
dont Ton ae sert au bain en Turquie'* 
(P. 547). 

1673. — "The Elder aat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wastes 
only.”— Fryer, 101. In the Index, Fryer 
explains as a “Waste-Clout,'* 

1726. — "Silk Longis with red borders 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 cobidos long and 2 
broad.” — Valenhjn, v. 178. 

1727. —**. . . For some course che«^ered 
Cloth, called Cambaya (see COMbOT), 
Lungies, made of Cotton- Yarn, the Natives 
would bring Elephant's Teeth." — A. Hamil- 
ton, i. 9 ; [od. 1744]. 

„ (In Pegu) "Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or LnUgee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle. . . — Ibid, 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760.—** Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.” — Grose, 
i. 143. 

c. 1809-10.— ** Many use the Lunggl. a 
piece of blue cotton clotb, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or three times round the waist, and hangs 
down to the knee."— F. Bttchanan, in Eastern 
India, iii. 102. 


LOOMaHEE, 8 . Hind, lun^ per- 
haps originally Pers. lung and lunggi ; 
[but Platts connects it with linga]. A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as what the 
F^ch calljMgne, t.e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 


LOOT, 8. & V. Plunder ; Hind, hit, 
and that from Skt lotra, for lo})tra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’ ; [rather lun% 
* to rob The word appears in Stock- 
dale’s Vocabulary, of 1788, as *‘Lopt— 
plunder, pillajge.” It has thus long 
oeen a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial. But between the 
Chinese War of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1864-6), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8X it gradually found acceptance 
in England also, and is noAv a recog- 
nised constituent of the English 
Dictionary. Admiral Smyth has it in 
his Nautical Glosaary (1867) thus : 
**Loot, plunder, or pillage, a term 
adopted from China.” 

1545. — St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
iieenia to have the thing Loot in hia mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Neminem patiaris amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum l^efoctura mitti, ad regies 
pecunias, et negotiu tractanda. Nam do illia 
vere illud scriptum capere licet : * Doleantur 
de libro viventium et cum justis non scri- 
bantur.' . . . Invidiam tantum non cul{)am 
UBus publicus detrahit, dum vix dubitatur 
fleri non mal^ quod impunh fit. Ubujue, 
8emi>er, rapitur, congeritur, aufortur. Somel 
captum nunquam rodditur. Quia cnumeret 
artes ct noniina, pracdnrum 1 Ecjuidem 
niirari satis neqiieo, quot, praeter usitatos 
modos, insolitis hexionibus inaiispicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum quaednm avoritiao 
barbaria conjuget ! "-^Epistolan, 

1667, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1642.— “I believe I have already told you 
that I did not take any loot— the Innian 
word for plunder— so that I have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves so bountifully.*' 
— Colin CamjMl to hia Sister, in L. of Ld. 
Chjde, i. 120. 

,, “In the Saugor district the 
plunderers are beaten whenever they are 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘lootii^,* as they call it." — Imlian 
AdminUtnUion of Ld, KUrnltorongh. To tU 
iK of H'rf/ingtoii, May 17, p. 194. 

1847. — “Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
{•ictures which bo looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful." — /.d. 
AlafnuslfHrf/, Mem. of av Kx-Minuter^ i. 192. 

1858.— “There is a word called *loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a veni.al ehanveter 
to what would in common English be styled 
^^>bbery."— Zrf. Elgin^ Letters and JoimwJlSy 

I860. — “Loot, swag or plunder.”— 
a.v. 

1864. — “When I mentioned the 'looting* 
of villages in 1845, the word was printed m 
italics as little known. Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it rather common of late.”- ifdmtm/ H'. II. 

IfyiutpnSf p. 52. 

1875. — “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot."— TAs Dilemma, ch. 
XXX vii. 

1876. —“ Public servants (in Turkey) haje 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot."— B/ocAinood's Mag. No. oziz. 

p. 116. 


1878.— “The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are very 
great.** — Miu Bird, Golden. Chersonese, 34. 

1883.— “ 'Loot* is a word of Easteni 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
. . . the looting of Delhi has been the day- 
dream of the most iiatriotic among the Sikh 
race.”— /fox. Smitns Life of Ld. UxmrtMe, 
ii. 1M5. 

,, “At Ta li fu . . . a year or two^o, 
a fire, supposed to bo an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tila^tan encumpments 
which were then looted by the Chinese."— 
Olficial Memo, on Chinese Trode vnth Tibet, 

\m. 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 

a. A plunderer. Hind, iurz, Intlydy 

Inthvdld. 

1757.— “A body of their Lonchees (see 
LOOCHEB) or plunderers, who are annod 
with clubs, pessed into the Corapany’N 
territory.’* — (rnne, ed. 1803, ii. 129. 

1782.-- “Even the rascally Looty wallaba, 
or Mysorean hussars, wno had just before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now )>re.<wed upon our Hanks and rear.” — 
Monro's Narrative, 295. 

1792. — “The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 
placing an ambuscade to catch about six 
iootlee.”— Arffrt’ q/‘ T. Munro, in Idfe. 

,, “This liody (horse plunderers round 
Madras) had boon branded generally by the 
name of Looties, but they had .xoiue little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
. . . nut guilty of thuNo sanguiiiury and 
inhuman deeds. . . ." — Muui\us Courier, 
Jan. 26. 

1793. — “A partv was immcdicatcly sent, 

\xho released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy iron.s ; among them wa.s Mr. Ilandal 
Cladnian, a mid.shipmnn taken 10 years before 
by .Suffrein. The rem/iiiicfcr were private 
soldiers ; some of whom had been taken by 
the Looiiet ; others were deserters. . . — 

IHnuns NonUtiee, p. 157. 

\). A different word isthe Ar. — Pers. 
InttVy benring a worse meaning, 'one 
of the i)eoj»le of Ijot,* and mure gener- 
ally 'a blackguard.* 

[1824. — “They were singing, dancing, and 
making the luti all the livelong day.’*— 
Hajjiliaba, ed. 1651, p. 444. 

[1858.— “The Lontlf, who wandered from 
town to town with monkeys and other 
animals, taught them to coat earth upon 
their heads (a sign of the deepest grief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh.’*— F«Tier, H. of the Afghans, 101. 

[1883.— “.Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the LAtia, or professional 
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Lulfoonsjf’ — Will’s Modem /*ersia, ed. 1891, 

1.. mi ^ 


The people of Shim/ are noted for 
a fondness for jingling piirasea, common 
enough aiiiojic many Asiatics, includ- 
ing the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants speak 
of cfuiulu-auhi (for chairs and t-ahles), 
jittukar-nhdkar (where both are liow- 
ever real w'ords), ‘servants,’ takri- 
aJcrif ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
{Moder7i Pcrein^ p. 239). The late 
Minister, Kawani-ud-Daiilat, a 8hi- 
wa.^ asked hy the Sliah : 

“Why is it, Kawam, that you Shlrurls 
s’ways tulk of Kalttih-moliob and so on? 
You always add a non.scnso-uord ; is it for 
eupliony * ” 

“Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may I be 
ynnr sacritiee ! No rcspcctnhlu pei-son in 
r>lKr.7/. does so, only the says it!’* 


LOQUOT, LOQITAT,s. A suh-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which lias lioeii naturalised in India 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
i.«« ealle<l fies^pola ffiappou^e (Japan 
medlar). It is Eriohotrija japotnea^ 
Lindl. The name is that u.sed in 
S. (.^hina, lu-kiihj ])ron. at Canton In- 
knafy and meaning ‘ru.*^!! -orange.’ 
El.sewlien*. in China it i.s called pi-pn. 

fK’l’Jl.- -‘‘'I’fii' Lacott, .H (’hiiie^c fruit, not 
unlike n )0iuii, was {iroduoed also in gre;it 
plenty (at Knnp;aK>re) ; it is sweet when 
ri|>e, and txith used for tarts, and eaten as 
dessert.” — Ilooh, ML’isioii.i in MiuJros ami 
Mifjfort, 2nd cd. 159.J 

1X78.- “ . . . the yell«»w loquat, i-eaeh- 
skititicil and plc.isiint, hut prodigal of stones.” 

Jioltihiif/n, Jii Mif /iniittii iutidph, 451. 
f. 1880. — ‘ A loquat tree in full fruit is 

{ »rol>ahly a sight never seen in Engiand 
)ofor«, hut ‘the ]thenonienoti ' is rn»\v on 
view at Itiehniond. ('J’his was in the garden 
of I.'idy Parker at Stawell Ihmse. ) Wo are 
told that it hn.s a tine ero]) of fruit, com- 
prising alHatt a dozen huiiehe.s, each bunch 
ociiig of eight or ton beautiful berries. . , 

- -A'rtvsjM/itT cuttivg {svitn'c tost). 

LORGHA, s. A small kind of ves.scl 
used in tlie (’liiiia coa.sting trade, 
(hies e\]ilain.s it as having a hull of 
Eiirojieaii build, but the masts and 
Riiilfl Chinese fashion, generally with a 
Kuro[>eaii skipper and a (^liinese crew. 
'I'lie word is said to liave been intro- 
duced by the Portuguese from S. 
America {GUeit, 81). But Pinto’s j^as- 
.•yige shows how early the word was 
used in tlie China 8ea.s, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chiiie.se low- 
chuen^ a sort of figlitin^ ship, or Port. 
lancha^ our launch (2 A. di 0. iii. 217, 
236).] 

1540. — “ Now hcranse the Lorcli {foicfm)^ 
wherein Autunio dc Faria came from Patunu 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to p.a.ss into nnulher better rr^ssel 
. . . and arriving at a River that about 
evening we found towards the East, he oast 
anchor n league out .at Sea, by reason his 
.lunk . . . drew much water, that fearing 
the Bands . . . he sent Chrlstotiiuo Hornifho 
with 14 S«)ldierr. in the Lorch up the River. 

. . .** (orig. cap. xlii ), Vogan^ p. 50. 

,, “C5 ish) DOS purteinos deslo liigar 

de ].uito muyto emhandeirados, coin as 
gavias toldadas de pailos do .*!Cfla, et os 
junci>s e lorchas eo (liias de jiaveses 

|ior handa ” Pinto, ch. Iviii. i.e. ‘■.And so 
wo started from Ijaitn all flrtvssed out, the 
tops drained with silk, and the jinik.s and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side.” 

1613. — “And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and hjohjt, (?), aiid the.se never 
use more than 2 oars on e.u h .side, which 
serve both for rudders and for ( ar.' in the 
j river traffie.”— f/> AVo/.V/, f. 26r. 

18r>6. . . .Mr. Parkts reported to his 

snjMjrior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the fact.9 in connexion with an outrage 
Wr'hich had been eoinrnitteil on .n British- 
owned lorcha at Canton. The lorcha 
‘Arrow,’ employed in the river trade be- 
tween I'arifon arul the month of the river, 
eoinmandod by an English captain and Hying 
an English Hag, had been lioaidcd by a 
p:irty of Muialiirin.x itnil their e.'<i:ort while 
at anchor n*\ir iMitcdi Folly." /io'dgrr, //. 
oj China, 1881, iii, 396. 


LOBY, s. A n.ime given lo various 
bvilliaiillv-colouivd varieties of ]»anot, 
whifli an* I'oiiinl in l]>e Moluccas and 
other i.sl.inds of the Archipelago. The 
won! is a corniplion of the Malay 7«/7ri, 
*a parrot’; but ihi* corruption .seems 
not to be vi‘iy old, as Fryer retains the 
correct form. IVrliaps it came through 
the Freiicli (.seo Lnillier below). [Mr. 
Skeat writer. : “ J^nri i.s hardly a cor- 
ru]»tion of ; it is rather a |»arallel 
form. The two form.s appear in 
ditferent diaiec.ts. Nftri may have 
been first introduced, and htri may he 
some dialectic fonu of it.”] The first 
quotation slu)\v.s that l&ricA were im- 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. Tliey are still imjiorted 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured jiarrots.* [Can. panchamma- 
gini.] 
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.c. 1330.—“ Pnrrots also, or popinjays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise.*’— ^Viur JoixtanuM^ 29. 

c. 1430. — “ In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Nori, that is brilliant.”— 
Conti, in India in VU XVth Cent., 17. The 
last words, in Poggio's original Latin, are: 
“quos Noixit appellant hoc eat fiaidon/* 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pen. 

1516.—“ In those islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of very splendid coloun ; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
and they are much valued.'*— /Mr/joia, 

1555. — “There are hogs also with homes 
(see BABI-R0U8SA), and parats which 
prattle much, which they coll Noxifl.*’— 
Ifaivano, E.T. in Nall. tv. 424. 

[1598. — “There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca a 
kind of birdes called Noyns ; they are like 
Parrattes. . . ."—Linselotni, Hak. 8oc. i. 

307.] 

1601. — “ Psittacorum passim in sylvis 
multae turmae ohvolitaht. Sed in Moluc- 
OMis Inaulis jper Malaccam avis alia, Noyrm 
dicta, in ln<riam importatur, quae psittaci 
facieni univonirn exprimit, quern cantu 
quoque adamussim aemulatur, nisi quod 

S nnis rubicundis crebrioribus vestitur/*— 
1 Bry, V. 4. 

1673.—“. . . Oockatoons and Newriei from 
Bantam.**— /Vy^r, 116. 

1682.— “The Loxyi are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
. . . There are no birds that the Indians 
value more: an<l they will soraotimes {lay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . ."—Nieuhof, Zet 
en. Lnnt-Heixe, ii. 287. 

1698.—“ Brought ashore from the Resolu- 
tion ... a Newiy and four yards of ><road 
cloth for a prasent to the Havildar." — In 
irA^fcr, i. 333. 

1705. — “On y trouve de qiintre sortesde 
perrcviiicts, .s^-avoir, perroquets, lauris, per- 
ruche.s, & cacatoris. ” — Luillier, 72. 

1809- 

“ Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 

’Twos the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817.- 

“ Gay sparkling loorioa, such os gleam 
hetween 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 
In the warm isles of India’s summer sea.” 

Molanna. 

LOTA, ». Hind. lotd. The small 
spheroidal brass not which Hindus use 
for drinking, ana sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application ; but natives also 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see GHATT7 or OHUBRA.) 

1810.—“. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel.”- irittMiNson, V. M, ii. 284. 

lot:^s. Mod. Hind. l6t, being a 
corruption of Eng. '•note.' A bank- 
note ; sometimes called hdnkUN. 

LOTOO, s. Burnt. HluxU-fTliaa, 

* Royal Court or Hall * ; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, comp ised 
nominally of four Wun^is (see V'OON) 
or Chief Ministers. Its nan' desig- 
nates more properly the ])lace of 
meeting ; compare Star-Chamber. 

1792.—“. . . in capital cases he transmita 
the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
where the council of state assembles. . . .” — 
Nyinrji, 307. 

1819.— “ The first and meet respectable of 
the tribunals is the Lntth, comprised of 
four presidents called Vunght, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and most exMrienced Mandarins, of four 
assistants, and a great chancery.*'— &i»ycr- 
nuino, 164. 

1827.—“ Every royal edict require.H by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the 
acts of the Lut-d’ban Ming in fact con- 
sidered his acts.” — Oiatp/urd'$ Journal, 401. 

LOUTEA, LOTTIA, Ac. a. A 

Chinese title of respect, used by the 
older writers on China for a Chiiieae 
official, much as we still use mandtiriv. 
It is now so obsolete that Giles, we see, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain that this is the word given as 
follows in C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow Diulrct: ' Lo-tia.* . . . (in 
Mandarin Lao-fye) a general appellative 
used for an oflicer. It means * Vener- 
able Father* (p. 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta-lao-yd, * Great Venerable 
Father * is the appellative used for any 
ofKcer, up to Ine 4tli rank. The ye 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tyd or tia of the former’* 
(Note by M. Tcrrim de la Couperie). 
Mr. Baiter, after giving the same ex- 
planation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy adds : “ It would seem 

ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certaiii 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally 
known in China as Fu-mu-kvav^ 
'Parental Officers* (lit. ' Father-and- 
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Mothed OfHcen*) and it is very likely 
that tlie expression *01d Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 

e. 1660.— Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, ia called Louthia, which ia to aay 
with ua iSsAor .*' — Giupar da CVwr, in Ihirehat, 
iU. 160. 

„ I ahall have occasion to apeake 
of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Lontea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word aignifieth. LouUtt ia oa 
muche as to aay in our language as Syr. . . 

— GaUotto Pertyra. by R, nines, in Halt. ii. ; 
[ed. 1810, ii. 648]. 

1686. — “And although ail the Kii^e’a 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia ; yet euone one hath a 
speciall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office." — Mendoza, tr. by 
R. Parke, ii. 101. 

1608.— “Not any Man in China ia 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towns, and have the government of 
the same. They are colled Loitias and 
Mandorijns."— ZftyiiiAofeN, 39 : [Hak. ISoc. i. 
133]. 

1618.— “The China Capt. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxma (see 8ATSUMA) 
. . . that the letters I sent are received by 
the noblemen in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, appointed to com for 
Japon. . . Cocks, Diary, ii. 44. 

1681. — “They call . . . the lords and 
gentlemen Loyiiaa. . . ."—Martinez de la 
Pnente, Cwiprndio, 26. 

LOVE-BIBD, s. The bird to which 
this name is apiilied in Bengal is the 
pretty little loriKeet, Loriculus vernalis, 
Sparrnian, called in Hind, hitkan or 
* Tjendant,’ because of its quaint habit 
01 sleeping sus])eudcd by the claw's, 
head downwards. 

LUBBYE, LUBBEE, s. [Tel. Lahbi, 
Tam. Jlappai]] according to C. P. Brown 
and the Madras Gloss, a Dravidian 
corruption of *Arahl. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, but speaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like the Moplahs of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women. 
“There are few classes of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, industry, and 
perseverance, can compete with the 
Liibbay” ; they often, os pedlars, go 
about selling b^ds, precious stones, Ac. 

1810.— “Soma of thaia (early omigranta 
from Kttfa) landed on that part of the 


Weitem coast of India called the Concan ; 
the others to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of the former are tho 
Nevaydt; of the latter the Lubbi ; a name 
probably given to them by the liatives, 
from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Lubbeik) corresponding with the Englial 
here I am, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The LubM pretend to one com- 
mon origin with tho Nemyeis, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives ; but the NerayeU affirm 
that the Lnbb6 are tho descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of this very numerous 
class, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abys- 
sinii^’-IlVas, Hist. Sketches, i. 243. 

1836. — “Mr. Boyd . . . describes tho 
Moors under the name of CUoiUi* (see 
CHOOLIA) ; and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates them by the appellation of 
LubMl. These epithets are however not 
admiasible ; for the former is only confined 
to H particular sect among them, who are 
rather of an inferior grade ; and the latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and al^ os an honorary affix to tho proper 
names of some of their chief men."— iSimoa 
Casie Chilly on the Moors of Ceylon, in J.li. 
As. Soc. iii. 338. 

I 1868. — “ The Labbeia are a curious caste, 
said by some to bo the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago. It seems most 
probable, however, that they are of mixed 
blood. They are, coraiMiratively, a fino 
strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep themselves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many r.ro 
smiths, and do oxcollent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, boatmen and the like. 

. . ."—Nelson, Madura Manual, Pt. ii. 86. 

1869.— In a paper by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that tho Lubbayi are found in large 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between I^ilicat and Negnpatam. Their 
headquarters are at Nogore, the burial 
place of their patron soint Nagori Mir 
$ahib. They excel os merchants, owing to 
their energy and industry. — In Trans. KOin. 
Soc. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKEBBAUa, s. Hind, lakrd, 
lagrd, luhirbagghd, lugnrbagghd, ‘n 
hyena.* The form hikarhayhd i.s not 
in the older diets, but is given hv 
Platts. It is familiar in Upper India, 
and it occurs in Hxcktifs Bengal Gtiutfv, 
June 24, 1781. In some parts tin* 
name is ajiplied to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan .shows. This 
is the ca.se among the Hindi-speaking 
people of the HiiiiAlaya also (see 
Jeraon). It is not clear what tlie 
etymology of the name is, Uilcar, lakrd 
meaning in their everyday sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind, and Mahr., in an adjective fonn, 
the word is used for 'stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated,* and tliis may be the sense 
in which it is anplicd to the hyena, 
piore ))rol»ably tiie name refers to the 
nardike strijies on the animal.] 
Another name is luirvdijh^ or (ap- 
jiiirently) ‘ l)one-tigcr,* from its habit 
of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809.— “It was said not to be un- 
common in the .southern jxirts of the district 
(Bhag.aljtur) . . . but though I have offered 
anipic rew.'irds, I have nut been able to 
pruourc a H|)ocinicn, dead or alive ; and the 
hopunl is culled at Mungger Lakravigh.*’ 

,, “The hyaena or Lakravagh in this 
district has aciuiired an. uncommon degree 
€*f ferocity.”—/'. KusUtu Judla^ 

iii. iri-3. 

[1849.— “The man sei/icd his gun and 
<^hc)t the hyena, but tlie ‘lakkabaUca* got 
-jl/r;;. Lift in the Miatnuu^ 

ii. 152.] 

LUCKNOW, n.p. Properly Lahh- 
//■«//; the well-known capital of the 
Xawubs and King.s of Oudh, and the 
residence of tin* (liief Commissioner 
of that Ihitish Province, till the office 
was united to that of the Lieut.- 
Giive.rnor of the N.W. Provinces in 
1877. [The naiiio appears to be a 
<'<)n‘ui»tion of the aiK'ieiit IjihshinHud- 
vatij founded Iw J.nkshrfuina^ brother ! 
of Riiiiiuchandia of Ayodhya.] 

1 .'>28.— “ On Siittintay the 29th of the latter j 
.lem.idi, I reicbcd Luknow; and having 
surveyed it, {la.'iscd thu river GOinti and 
encamped. p. 381. 

[c. l.’iPO.— “Lucknow is a largo city on 
the hanks of the tiuinti, delightful in its 
surroundings,”— .1 i/I, ed. JturtU, ii. 173.] 
1683. In Ajm the Hollanders have also 
an House. . . . Formerly they had a good 
trade there in selling tkarlet ... ns also 
in buying those c’oths of Jcla)K)ui' uiid 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
Affrn, where they also keep an house. . . 
-/trrnin-, K.T. 94 ; [cd. Cuutiabte^ 292, who 
iflentities Jeta^wnr with Jaluliwr-Nfihir in 
the VyiilAd district.] 

LUDDOO, a. }J. latlfjii. A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of balb 
of sugar and ghee, inixt with wheat 
and gram flour, and with cocoaniit 
kernel rasped. 

[1826. — “ My friends . . . called me boar 
Ic Inddoo, or the great man's sport.” — 
tUintlnrang Uari^ ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828.— “When at large we cannot even 
get ralri (iiorridge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat). rod, Atimih. Cal- 
cutta reprint, ii. 186.] 


LUOOW, TO, V. This b one of 
those impratives transformed, in 
Anglo-Indian jar^n, into infinitives, 
which are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEBOW. H. inf. for/d-mf, im- 
prative lagd-o. The meanings of 
lagdudf as given by Sliakespear, are: 
“to a]>p1y, close, atbicli, join, fix, 
affix, ascribe, imjtose, lay, add, place, 
put, ])lant, set, shut, sjtread, fasten, 
connect, plaster, put to work, employ, 
engage, use, impute, rejiort aiiyuiing 
in the way of scandal or malice” — 
in which long list he has omitted 
one of the mo.st common uses of the 
verb, in its Anglo-Indiuii form lugoWy 
which is “ to lay' a Ixiat alon^ide tlie 
shore or wharf, to moor.” The fact is 
that lagdnd is the active form of the 
neuter verb lag-itd, ‘to toucli, lie, to 
1 h? i;i contact with,’ and used in all the 
neuter senses of wliich Uujdhd cxpre.sse8 
the transitive .sen3e.s. jlesides neuter 
latfiidy active bigdndy we have a 
secondary casual verb, bigwdnu, ‘to 
cause to aiiply,’ &c. Lwpidy lagdnd 
are presumaiuy tlie same words as our 
licy and fay, A.-S. Hcgan, and frryan, 
mod. Germ, liegen and legm. And the 
imnining ‘ lay ’ underlies all the senses 
wliich Sliakespear gives of layd-rul. 
[See Skenty Concise Etijm. liUt. s.y. lie.'] 

[1839.— “They lugftoed, or were fastened, 
ahciut Ht|uartcr of a utile Itelow us. . . — 

Jktridwn, Tntttfs in IndlOy ii. 20.] 

LUMBEBDAB, s. Hind, lam- 
ImrddTy a word formed from the 
English word with the Pers. 

termination -ddr, and meiiningiiroprly 
‘the man wlio i.s registered by a 
nuinlter.’ “The regi.stere,d rej>r(*..senta- 
tive of a (MUKirceuary comnninitv, who 
is respon.sibh! h>r Government revenue.” 
(Carneyy). “ The cultivattjr wdio, either 
on bis own account or as the repre- 
sentative of other memlters of the 
village, jNiys tlie Government dues and 
is registered in the Collector’s Roll 
according tf> lijs numl>rr ; as the repre- 
sentative of the rest he may hold the 
office by dc.sceiit or by election.” 
(inUtm). 

[1875. - “ . . . ChoU Khan ... was 
exceedingly useful, and really (righienod 
iheastomshed Lunbadan.'*— n'lYsoN, Abode 
of SaoWy 97.] 

LUNOOOB, s. Hind. langHTy from 
Skt. Idngdliu. ‘caudatiis.’ The great 
white-beardea ap, much ptronized 
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Iiy Hii^ua, and identified with the 
monkey-god Hanumnn. The genus is 
Presbytes, Illiger, of which several 
siwcies are now discriiiiiiiated, but the 
differences arc small. [See Bhmford^ 
MammaXin^ 27, who cla.sse8 the Langur 
us Semnopithecns entellns.] The animal 
is well descriljcd by Aeliaii in the 
following ouotation, which will recall 
to many wnat they have witnessed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other gre^it 
Hindu cities. The Langur of the 
Prosit is P. Kntellus. 

c. 250.—“ Amon^ the Pnwii of India they 
■say that there cxi:>te a kind of ape with 
human inteUiircnce. The.oe aninialK seem to 
bo about the siyx» of Hyrcanian dogs. Their 
front hair looks all gn>wn together, and any 
ono ignorant of the truth would say tliat it 
wa.s drciMcd artilicially. 'Ilic beard is like 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the body is white, 
hut th(! head and the Uiil are red. I’liesu 
creatures are taino and gent’e in oharact^‘r, 
hut by race and manner <jf lif«3 they are wild. 
They go about in crowds in the suburbs of 
Latagg (now liuUigG is a city of the Indians) 
and oat the boiled rice that is put out for 
them by the King’s onler. Every <lay their 
dinner is elegantly set out. Having oaten 
their till it is .said that they return b» their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, 
.and never hurt anybody that they meet 
by the way.” — ^4 Dr Sat. AntAtaf. 
xvi. 10. 

182.5.—“ An alarm was given by ono of the 
sentries in eonse<iuence of a baluKin drawing 
noiir his post. 'I’he charaetor of the intruder 
was, however, soon detected by one of the 
Suwarrii, who on the Solly's rc|Kiating his 
exclamation of the broken English ‘ Who 
goes 'ere ? ' said with a laugh, ‘ Why do you 
challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer 
you.’ - y/rW, ii. 85. 

1859. “I found myself in immedia»tc 
proximity to n sort of {sirliamont or general 
assenjbly of the largest and nui-st human- 
like monkeys 1 had ever seen. There were 
at ]e.s.Ht 200 of them, great lungOOTB. some 
(luilefour feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy whisker.” 
— A Fly on thf M’hffl, 49. 

18g4. — “Eess interesting jicrsonally than 
the gibl>on, but an animal <3f very developed 
social instinebs, is S>’mHopithecn.t rntfl/ifs, 
otherwise the Dengnl langur. (He) tights 
for his wive.s acconling t<3 a custom not 
unheard of in other cases ; but what is 
i)ocuIiar to him is that, the vanquisho«l males 
‘receive charge (*f nil the young ones of 
their own sex, with whom they retire to 
some neighbouring jungle.’ Schoolmasters 
and private tutom will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin nnd early 
disabilities of their profession.”— kSa/un/ay 
/fa*.. May 31, on Stfrndalt’s SiU, Hwt. iff 
Mammalia of /lufia, ha. 


LTJNGOOTT, s. Hind, langotl. 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist ; but it is" sometime.s 
ajiplied to the more ample dhoti (sec 
DHOTY). According to R. Driimiucud, 
in Gnzerat the “ Langoth or Lungota ” 
(as he writes) is “a pretty ))road piece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breech 
by men and boys lathing. . . . The 
diminuti ve is Langotee, a lon'' slip of 
cloth, rtitched to a loin band of tlic 
.same stuff, and forming exactly the 
T bandagt* of English Surgeons. . . 
This distiin;tion is jwobably originally 
correct, and tlie use of UmyMa by 
Alidurrazzfik would agree with it. 
The use nf the word lias spread to 
.some of the Iiido-Cbine.se countries. 
Ill the qnot'itiim from Mocfjuet it is 
apjilied in speaking of an American 
Indian near the R. Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 

c. 1422, “ The blacks of this country have 

the bcxly nearly naked ; they wear only 
baiidagesround the middlec.’illed lankoutaJi, 
which descend from the navel to above tho 
V.noii.'* -Alidurrmtal'. in liuHa in A'T. Cmt. 
17. 

1526.— “Their peasants and the lower 
clos-sos all go al»out naked. They tie on a 
thing which they call a langoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from tho navel, a.s a cover to their naked- 
nc.ss, Itclow this pendant inodc-sty-clout 
is aiudher slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between tho two legs, bring it up and 
tix it to the .string of the langoti behind.” 
—BahfT, 333. 

c. 1609.— “Lour capitaine auoit fort 
lx>nno facon, encore qu'il fust tout nud et 
luy scul auoit vn langoutin, uui e.st vne 
[•ctitc piece de cot.oii poinlc.” — 77. 

1653.— “LangOUti cst uuc piece do linge 
dont les Induu se seruent k cachor les parties 
naturelles .” — De la BvuUagf-lt-Uouz, ed. 
16.57, p. 547. 

[1822.— “The boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom we.arin^ more than a lai^futty. . . 

— llW/rtcr, Fifteen in India, 410. j 

1869.— -“Son co.stumo se com|MKse, commo 
ccliii do tous les Camh(Klgien.s, d’unc veste 
courte nt d’un langOUtl. ' -Rrr. des Dmx 
MondeSf Ixxix. 854. 

“They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.” — {Ref. p. 26. 
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LUNKA, n.p. Skt. LaiOM, The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also * an island ’ in general. 

, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
4ind so called from l)eing made of 
tobacco gi*own in the ‘islands* (the 
local term for which is lanka) of the 
Oodavery DclUi. 


M 


MA BAP, s. ‘ Ap ina-bap hoi Jckiuid- 
wand ! * * You, my Lord, are my mother 
and father 1 ' This is an addreas from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
oljey an order, which the young 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course. 

MABAR, n.p. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call Coro- 
mandel. The word i.s Ar. wnt’fcar, ‘the 
ferry or crossing-place.’ It Is not clear 
how the name came to l)e appliefl, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its ports, or be- 
cause it was the ])lace of cniasing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madreu Ghss. says 
it was so called because it was the 
place of cro&sing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Logan, Malabar, i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatlf. 

e. 1203. — “ 1 saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mat^ flnely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . . . The merchant told 
me . . . that those mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in for two dinars apiece." — Aba- 

Alloa/, Reluiion <U CJigypU, p. 31. 

1279-86. •— In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese officM annals i^ard- 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ua-pa-Th.—fSee 
pp. 600405). 

e. 1292.-— “When you leave the laland 
of Sedan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


you come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land.’’— ilarco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
pearls are brought from the sea. The pro- 
ductions of this country are carried to 'Irdk, 
Khoren, Syria, Russia and Europe.’’ — 
Raskidnddin, in Elliot, i. 69. 

15j 03. — “In the beginning of this year 
(703 M.), the Maliki-’Aicam, Takiii-d-din . . . 
dopsrtod from the country of Hind to the 
passage {nui'har) of corruption. The King 
of Ma’bar was Iiiixious to obtain his property 
and wealth, but Malik Mu’az/Jiin Siriju-d- 
dln, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill, by the payment of 2(K),000 dinars, 
not only obtained the wealth, but rank also 
of his father.’’ — I in KUiU, iii. 45. 

1310.— “The country of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from Dchli th.at a man travelling 
with all expedition could only roach it after 
A journey of 12 numths, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached." — 
Amir Khvsru, in Elliot, iii. 85. 

c. 1330. — “The third |>art (of India) i< 
Malntr, which begins .some throe or four 
days journey to the eastward of Kaulum : 
this territory lies to the east of Malabar. 
. . . It is stated that the territory Ma’har 
begins at the Capo Kumhari, a name which 
applies both to a mountain a ml a city. . . . 
Biyyardawal is the residence of the Prince 
of Ma’bar, for whom horses are imfwrtcd 
from foreign countrie.s.’’— i-UjdfWa, in OildK- 
mrifter, p. 185. We regret to .’«oe that 
M. Giiynrd, in hi.s welcome completion of 
Koinaud’s translation of Abiilfcdn, ansedutely, 
in some places, suKstitutes “ Corfunandel" 
for “ Ma’bar. ’’ It is French fa.shion, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498.— “Zo deser stat Kitngera anlen- 
den alle KoufTsebyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauon, ind lijcht in eyner provincie 
Moahar gonont." — Pilgerfuhrt dtis Ritters 
Arnold von JIarff (a fiction-monger), p. 140. 

1753. — “Belon cet autorit4 le pays du 
continent qui fait face k I’llo de Ceilan est 
Maabv, on Ic grande Indc : ot cette inter- 
jirctation de Marc-Pol est autant phis juste, 
quo ntaha ost un terme Indien, et propre 
m6mo k quolques Inngues Scythiques ou 
Tartares, J^ur signiHor grand, Ainsi, Maa- 
bar signine la grande region.’’— //JartVfr, 
p. 105. I'he great Geographer is wrong ! 

MACAO, n.p. 

a. The name applied by the Portn> 
giiese to the small peninsula and 
the city built on it, near the mouth 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. The place is 
callra by the Chinese Ngatnndn 
^gao, ‘bay or inlet,* Mdn, ‘gate’). 
The Portuguese name is alleged to 1 m 
taken from A-mO-agtM, ‘the Bay of 
Ama,* %,€. of the Mother, the so-called 
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* Queen 4 Heaven,’ a i)atroneds of sea- 
men. And indm Amaco/o is an old 
form often met with. 

c. 1667.— “Hanno i Portoghesi fatia vna 
mociola cittMe in vna laola vicina a' i liti 
della China ohiamato Machao . . . ma i 
datii lono del R6 della China, e vanno a 
p.'igarli a Canton, belliiimma cittitde, e di 
grande iinportanza, distante da Miicltao due 
giomi e mezzo." — Cetare d£ Frderici^ in 
JiawuaiOf iii. 391. 

c. 1570.— “On the fifth day of our voyage 
it ploaaed God that we arrived at . . . 
Tiampacaii, where at that time the Poriitgal» 
exeruiaed their commerce with the Chinexes, 
which coutinut9d till the year 1557, when the 
Maudariiui i}f Canton^ at the request of the 
Merchants of that Country, gave us the ^rt 
of Macao, where the trade now is ; of which 
}ilnco (that wu.s hut a dcsiirt Hand before) 
our countrymen made a very goodly ulanta- 
tioii, wherein Uiere were houses worth three 
or four thousand Duckais, together with a 
Cathedral Church. . . /Vaio, in Coytt/i, 
1>. 315. 

1584. — “llierc w.as in P'achao a religious 
man of the order of the harefoote friars of 
S. Franci.«, who vnderstanding the groat 
and good dcsiri; of this king, did sendc him 
by certiiinc Portugal merchants ... a cloth 
w'hereon was minted the day of imlgement 
and hell, ana that by an excellent work- 
man."— ^/r/ufora, ii. 394. 

1585. — “They came to Amacao, in lulv, 
1585. At the same time it seasonably 
hapned that Linaifaii was commanded from 
the court to procure of the Strangers at 
Amacao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King.” — From the J 0 'shU Accotints, in 
J*ttreha$f iii. 330. 

1.599 ... — “Amacao.” See under 
MONBOON. 

1602. — “ Being come, <is heretofore I 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
the Portugals, adjoynin^ to the firme Land 
of China, where there is a Colledgc of our 
Company.”— Letter from Diffjo dc Pantma^ 
in Purchaa, iii. 350, 

J 1611. — “There came a Jesuit from n place 
led Langasack (see LANQASAQuE), 
which place the Carrack of Amakau yearly 
was wont to come. "—Dantvrf, Lettert^ i. 146.] 
1615.—“ He adviseth me that 4 juncks are 
arrived at Langaaaqne from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
cause all matters to be sould chepe."— Cbcls’s 
JHaryt i. 36. 

[ ,. “. . . carried them prisoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacau.”— AWsr, 
Ldterif iv. 46.] 

1625. — “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Ohinoia growing lesee feare- 
fuU, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Peninnla to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained to be 
eeene, called Amo, whence the Peninsula 
was called AwiMan, that is Amas Bay.”— 
Punkas, iii. 819. 


b. MACAO, MAOOAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu River 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness*, A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

1554. — “The hoar (.see BAHAR) of 
contains 120 bi9as, each bi^-n 100 ticals 
(q.v.) . . it. Nunea, p. 39. 

1568. — “Si fa commodamonte il viaggio 
sino a Maccao distante du Pegu dodoci 
roiglia, e qui si sbarca.”— CVs. /•Wfrj’ci, in 
Ramuaioy iii. 395. 

1587. — “ From Cirion wo went to Macao, 
Ac.” — R. Fitch, in JIakl. ii. 391. (See 

DELING). 

1.599. — “The King of Atrojcan is now 
ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of Tamju had loft, exceeding throe milliona.” 
— N. PinicnUi, in Pnrehtu, iii. 1748. 

MACAREO, s. A term applied by 
old voyagers to the phenoiiieiioii of 
the hors, or gre>Lt tidal wave as seen 
e.s]iecially in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Orientiil word. At one time we 
were disix)8ed to think it might l)e 
the Skt. word makara, which is applied 
to a mytliologic;il sea-monster, and to 
the Zraiacal sign Capricorn. This 
might easily have had a mythological 
association with the furious ))heiiome- 
non in question, and .several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the wond seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Oegir or Eagre, for the bore on 
the Severn, which occui-s in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oepr, the god of 
the stormy sea.”* [This theory is re- 
jected by N.E.D, s.v. Eagre.‘\ One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is Me7id)id, * The Ram ’ ; whilst in 
modern Quzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of theni.”t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of such 
a figure as makara, applied to the bore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 

* See an iiiterestinR paper in the Sofardaif 
Bsvtsuf at Bepk 20, ISli, on Is MaaeartL 

t Other namee for the bore in India are : Hind. 

, kummA, and in Ben^tl Mn. 
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origin of tlie name, and wliitli indeed 
makes no reference to tlie Indian 
name, but only to the Freticli names 
of which we shall presently s]>eak : 

“Comiwrod with what it used to lie, if 
old descriptions may be trustod, the Mas- 
caret U now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles the great nature-force which used 
to raviigo the valley of the Seine, like one of 
tltr mythu'oJ dntgvn* tchich, tut UtjfntU ietlf 
laid duUriett uuiMff a>H>ut as much as 

a lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.” 

Take alsti the following ; 

1885.-- “ Here .at his mouth Father Meghna 
is 20 miles brood, with islands on his breast 
as large os Knglisli counties, and a groat 
tidal bore which made a daily and over- 
varying excitement. ... In deep water, 
it ))a.s.sod merely as a large rolling billow ; 
but in the shiiUow.s it rushed along, roaring 
like a crc.stcd and devunring inoiwter, before j 
which no .small omfl crmld live." — /J.-CV. 
T. Uwin, .1 rioou t/n- Whff/, 161-162. 

But unfortunately wo cAn find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
maJeara or tlie like ; whilst lioth 
Tiutacard (as indicated in the nnotation 
ju.st made) and mane^ are found in 
French as terms foi' the iKwe. Both 
tenn.s appear to Viclong pnijwily to the 
(iaroniic, thougli m/fttcarH has of late 1 
began on the Seine to supnlant the 
old term hirre, w'hich is eviaently the 
same as our bore, [llie N.EJ). .sug- 
gests O. N. 6dra, * wave.’] Littre can 
suggf'st no etymology hir mnsairet; he 
mentions a whiiii-sical one which con- 
nects the word with a jilacc o!i the 
Garrone called St. Marnirt\ but only 
to reject it. There wouM be no ini- 
|)ns.sibiliiy in the tran.sfer of an Indian 
word of tliis kind to France, any more 
than the other alternative of the 
transfer of a French term t.o India in 
.such a tvay that in tlie 18th centurv 
visitors to that country .should have 
regarded it a.s an indigimous word, if 
we had but evideine of itsS Indian 
existence. The <late of Litire’s earlic.sl 
quotation, which we borrow below% i.s 
also unfavounible to the probability of 
tran.splantat-icn from India. There 
remains the pn.s.sil)ility tliat the word 
is Basque. The Saturday Reviewer 
alre^idy quoted »iys that lie could find 
nothing approaching to Mawnret in a 
Basque French Diet., but this hardly 
seems final. 

The vast rwidity of the flood-tide in 
the Qulf of Canibciy is mentioned by 


Mas’udi, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 355 ; also less precisely 
by Ibii Batiitfi (iv. 60). There is a 
m^r on it in the Bo. Govt. Selections^ 
N.S. No; xxvi., from which it apiaNirs 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 10^ knots. [See also Forbes^ Or. 
Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 313.] 

1553.—“ In which time there came hither 
(to l>iu) a concourse of many vessels from the 
Red Sea, the Persian (iulf, and all the 
cotust of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf nf Cambaya, which had In- 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
port undone. And this because it .stoofl 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Clambaya, which were the cause of the loss 
of many shijMi." — 7iamw, 11. ii. cup 9. 

ir>68.— “These Sholds {(f. of Cambay) ore 
.an hundred and fonrc-scoro milc.s about in 
a straight or gulfe, which they c.all Macareo 
( il/acciiirr/ in urig.) which is as much ns to 
.say a race of .'i Tide.”- -.l/««t/T <\ Frfderick, 
Jhikl. ii. 342 ; [and comp. ii. 362 J. 

1.583. -“And having wiled until the 23d 
of the said month, wo found ourselves in the 
neigh l>ourhtM>d of the Macareo (of Martaban) 
which i.s the most marvellous thing that over 
was hoanl of in the way of tide.s, and high 
waters. . . . The water in the channel rises 
to the height. <»f a high tree, and then the 
boat is set to face it, waiting for the fury 
of the tirie, which comes on with such 
violence that the noi.se is that of a great 
earthouakc, insomuch that the boat is 
.soused from stem to stern, and carried by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.” — 
(Jtifparo Ikdbiy ff. 91 1 », 92. 

1613.— “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turl)anco of the sea, like water Ixiiling, in 
which the sea CtO-sts up its waves in foam. 
For the .s{)aco of an Ihilian mile, and within 
tha* distance only, this Uiiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smiM>th and waveless as a pt»rid. . . . And 
the sU>rics of the .Malays u.ssert that it is 
cau.scd >>y souls that are passing the Ocean 
from one region to another, or goitig in cafilas 
from the Golden ChcrsoncsiKs ... to the 
river Ganges ." — Qodinho df. Krtdia^ f. 41r. 
[See Skfot^ Malay Mayic^ 10 

1644. -“. . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than tho.se waters 
run." — Borrerro, MSt 

1727.— “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the Sand, whose Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, hut in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boor the Natives called a Mackraa." 
-A. Hamilton, ii. 33 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 32]. 

1811.— Solan's uses the word Maarda as 
French for * Bore/ and in English dsscribee 
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his prin^As "... the repreeentation of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the or tide, 

at the mouth of the river Ougly." — Lea 
HiwiauMf iii. 

lIAOASSASi n.p. In Malay Maruj- 
kaaar, nroperly the name of a people 
of Geleoes (q.v.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W, coast of the S.W. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The last quotation refers to a time 
when we occupied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian history almost for- 
gotten. 

[1605-6— " A description of the Hand 
Seiches or Makauer.^' — Birdwoodf LeUrr 
Hoot, 77. 

[1610. - "Selebes or Makassar, wherein 
are spent and uttered these wares following.” 
—iJanrers^ Letter*^ i. 71. 

[1664'5.--" . . . and anon to Gresham 
College, where, among other gtxxi discourse, 
there was tried the great povson of Mac- 
eassa upon a dogg, but it had no effect 
all the time wo snt there."— Diary ^ 
March 15 ; ed. Wheatlty, iv. 372.] 

1816.— "Letters from Maoasssr of the 
20th and 27th of June (1815), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of the 1st Regt. 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
Resident of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortiHod village, dependent on the dethroned 
Raja of Boni.^’— Journal^ i. 297. 

MAGE, s. 

a. The criin.son net-like mantle, 
which envelops the hard outer shell 
of the nutmeg, when separated and 
dried constitutes the vuim of com- 
merce. Haiibury and Fliickiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macir^ Macer, Ac., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mistake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to he mentioned by Mas’ildi ; it 
is not in the list of uixmiatics, 25 in 
numlier, which he details (i. 367). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose information gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word he uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the Middle Am 
under the name of 


j or * bark of clove,* which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevaUed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book w^as asked many years am by a 
respectable Mahommedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
dne tree. The prevalence of tlie mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century (Rodoet, Comment 
in Th^hrMtumy 992) ; and by the 
quotation from Funnel. 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar. haabdeoy possibly in some 
confusion with the ancient rnacir. [See 
Skeat, Concise Diet, who gives F. maciSy 
which was confused with M. F. mocer, 
probably Tjat. macery maciVy doubtless 
of Eastern origin.] 

c. 1150.— "On its shores {i.e. of the sea of 
Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
Ring called Mihrnj, who assesses a great 
nuniber of populous ana fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, nutmeg, maos, 
clove, aloeswood, caraomom, cubeb, kc.”— 
Edriaiy i. 89 ; see also 51. 

c. 1347.— “The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 
The flower which grows upon it is the maos 
{hasheisa). And this is what I have seen 
with my own eyes.”— /6a BaluUiy iv. 243. 

c. 1370.—“ A gret Yle and great Ckmtree, 
that men clepen Java. . . . There growen 
alle manere of Spioerie more plentyfooa 
liche than in any other contree, as of Oyn- 
gevere, Clowogylofres, Canelle, ZedewaJle, 
Notemuges, and Maces. And v^teihe wel, 
that the Nntemuge boreth the Maces. For 
righte as the Note of the Hoselle hath an 
Husk withouten, that the Note is closed in, 
til it be ripe, and after falleth out ; righte 
so it is of the Notemuge and of the MaoM.” 
— Sir JvAh MaHndh’Ulfy ed. 18M, p. 187-188. 
This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terpolated by Maundeville, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The oompariaon to the hiuel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanhury k 
Fliickiger {Phortiuuograpkiay Ist ed. 456). 

c. 1430.—“ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu duoe reperiuntur insulae, 
orientem versus. Altera iMndai appellate, in 
qu& nuces muscatae et numes, altera Bandom 
nomine, in nuA solA gariofali produountur.” 
— Contiy in Pogyiiu, Dt Var Jfortvnae, 

1514.— "The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and made is all one. By this ship 
1 Mnd you a sample of them in the green 
state.”— LeCerr of (Hor. da JCmpoliy in ArdUV. 
Star. Ital. 81. 

1563.— “It is a very beautiful fruit and 
ploosont to tha tosta ; and you must know 
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th»t wbtn tiM n«t ia ript it iwdla, Mid tli« 
5nt ooT«r bnnU m do the hutka of our 
chaatnuta, and aliowa tha nuM», of a bright 
ramiilioo lika flna grain (i.r. eocoM) ; it ia 
tha moat baaataful aight in tha world whan 
tha traaa ara kadad with it, and aomatimaa 
tha maoa splita off, and that ia whj tha 
natmaga of tan coma without tha BMi.'*— 
Omnia, f. 129i>.130. 

[1602-3.—** In yor Proriaion rcn. ahall 
maka in Nutmagga and Mnoa naua ra 
a giaata cara to rmua auoh aa ba good. *— 
Blfdwocd, Fin/t LdUr BmA, 36 ; alaoaaa 67.] 

1705.—** It ia tha commonly raoairad 
opinion that CIotoo, Nutmaga, MMi, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one trea; but 
it ia a great miataka."— Pkana/, in Dmmpier, 
ir. 170. 


of gold I 
halqiania 


a MM, and ia 

naaraat.’* — ChM. T. 

PwAat, i. 117. 

1813.—** Milbnm giraa tha following tabla 
of wai||hta uaad at Aohin, but it ia qnita 
inoonaiBtant with tha atatanmtaof (^wfuid 
and Linaohotan above. 

4 copanga » 1 BMi 

6 maoa » i myam 

16 mayam « 1 tala 

6 talaa 1 banoal 


iiimipMO# 
JDavu^ in 


20 banoala » 1 catty. 

200 oattiaa » 1 baw." 

MUbrnm, ii. 320. [Mr. Skaat notaa that 
hare **eopang*’ ia Malay kamg; tale, loft/ 
banoal, 


MACE, 8. 

b. Jav. and Malay mdt, [Mr. Skeat 
writes : ** Mdi is really short for 
omtff or anufa, one of those curious 
forms with prefixed a, as in the 
esse of abMA, which are probably 
native, but may have been influenced 
by Portugese.”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, oeing, according to Crawfurd, 
1.16th of a Bfalay tael (<i.v.X or alibut 
40 grains (but see below). Mnu is 
also the name of a small ^Id coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and ivorth 
about Is. l£ And moca was adopted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
]iart of the Chinese liang or tael of 
.'lilver; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 
manner cnadareen (n-v.)- The word 
is originally Skt. tiuIsm, * a liean,’ and 
then *a particu lar w eight of gold' 
(comp. CA&AT, RUTTEE). 


1589.—**. . • by intervontion of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed u 
broker they agreed on ray price with the 
merchant at seven maies of gold, which in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half ernsado the mas.” — PiaSo, cap. zxv. 
Cogan **the fishermen sold me to the 
moiohant for seven maxet of gold, which 
amoants in our money to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.’— p. 31. 

1554.— ** The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
cor^ calambuco . . . consists of eolei which 
contain 20 iaet, each tad 16 mssss, each 
■aa 20 ofsidvryaf. Also one pang/ 4 maias, 
one BM 4 cHpdfM (see » ROBAWO), on# 
tmpao B eumdmrynt (see GAMDARI^.”- 
A, Eunm, 80. 

1666.—** liktwiac a TMl of Malacca is 16 
MaMi.'*-Amsdbfea, 44 ; [Bak. Boo. i. 148]. 

1660.— ** Umar aive Bamr (%.•. Beat 

q.v.) perMMM venditur.**- Ik Brjf, fl. 64. 

IM— **I have also sent by Mastoi 
TobUbo of their eoina (Achin) . . • thalli 


XAOHSEN. MAHAOHBEN, n.p. 
This name, Mahd-ehirM, ** Great Chin^” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to be heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Birfinl uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Him&laya) is 
Mahd-ehin. But **in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning cf 
the expression, seem to have usea it 
pleonastically coupled with Chin, to 
denote the same thing, Chin and 
Mdehln.^ a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind was us!m 
to express all India, but a stronger one 
to Gog and Magog, as applied to the 
northern nations of Asia.” And 
eventually Chin was discovered to be 
the eldest son of Japhet, and Mdehin 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
I son of Brut the Trojan, and Great 
Britain his grandson ! (CoJthay atvd iht 
Way Thither, p. cxix.). 

In the days of the Mongol supremacy 
in Cliina, when Chinese affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Manati 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
qiiered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the Wes^ it would appMr 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdthln, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific but erroneous applica- 
tion. One author uf the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klamoth, J. As. Soe. 
ser. ^ tom. i. 115) distin^uhes Chin 
and Mddiin as N. and 8. Ghiiia, 
but this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn BatuU sometimes distinguishes 
Slu (tA Chin) as South China from 
KhUdi (see OATHAT) M North 
Chinn. In timee when intimacy with 
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China (ad again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern parlance ^or 
and Man. But then comes air oc- 
casional new appliciition of Mdchin to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Kra Mauro). An exceptional applica- 
tion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port freoucnted by 
them, arose in tlie Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Mdchin^ or in 
Persian translation Chhikaldn. i.e. Great 
Chin. 

Mahdchlna as ap]>lied to China : 

636.—-“ ‘ In what country exists the king- 
<U>in of the Great Ttutna t ' asked the king 
(Stiaditya of Kanaiij), ^how far is it from 
this?’ 

“ * It is situated,' replied ho (Hwen T'sang), 
*to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
.several ton-thousands of li. It is the 
country which the Indian people call Mah&- 
chiaa.^”— 7*^/. EovdJA. ii. 254-255. 

c. 541. — ‘*Mohochintan." See quotation 
under CHINA. . 

c. 1030. — ''Some other mountains are 
called Hannakdt, in which the Ganges has 
its source. These are impassable from the 
side of the cold regions, and beyond thorn 
lies Miiitb5n."—A/-Biranl, in JK/t/oi, i. 46. 

1501. — In the Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portug^iese discoveries, written from 

Verde, 4th June, wo find mention among 
other new regions of Harchin. l^lblishcd 
ill Baldelli Boni's It MifioHe, p. ciii. 

c. 1590.— ‘‘Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 
bordering upon Khatai, which is properly 
XahaehMn, vulgarly called Macheen. The 
capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 days’ 
journey from the sea."— /lyres, by (iiadunHf 
cd. 1800, ii. 4 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. Il8j. 

[c. 1665.—“. . . you told me . . . that 
Persia, Usbec, Kac^nier, Tartary, and 
< 'atay, Pwu, Siam, (%ina and Matcbina 
tin orig. Tehine ft Hatcldne) trembled at 
the name of the Kings of the Indies." — 
/t^rxirr, ed. Constabiff 155 «e 9 .] 

Applied to Southern China. 

0 . 1300.—“ Khatai is bounded on one side 
by the country of Mftchin, which the Chinese 
call Mansi. ... In the Indian language 
S. China is called Maht-ehln, «.r. ‘Great 
China,’ and hence we derive the word 
Maud." — JtojAfcf-icdcfU, in E. de$ Mongols 
( QHatrmire% xd.-xciii. 

0 . 1348.—“ It was the Kaam's orders that 
we should prooeed ihrouffh Mann, which 
was formerly known as 7aatd Maxima ” (by 
which he indioatas ]Iaht-Caiin&, see below, 
in last quotation).— «/bAa Mangnolii, in 
CWilay, p. 364. 


Applied to Indo-China ; 

c. 1430. — “Ea provineia (Ava>— Mad- 
nnm inoolae dicunt— . . . referta est ele- 
phantis." — Conti ^ in l^tggiiu, Dt Vwr^ For- 
tunas. 

Chin and Machin : 

o. 1320.— “The curiosities of Chin and 
and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind .” — WauAff in Ellxoi^ iii. 32. 

c. 1440. — “ Poi si retrova in quella istessa 
provineia di Zagatai Sanmarcani citth gran- 
dissima e ben popolati^ mr la qual vanno a 
vengono tutti quelli di Cini 6 Mecini e del 
Qktaio, o mercanti o viandanti che siuno." — 
Barbara^ in Bamutio, ii. f. 106v. 

c. 1442.— “The merchants of the 7 climates 
from Egypt . . . from the whole of the 
realms of Chin and Mftchin, and from the 
city of Khanbulik, steer their course to this 
port.*’— -dWrtrnudi-, in Soticet et ExtraitM, 
xiv. 429. 

[1503.— “Sin and Matin." See under 
JAVA.] 

Mahachin or Chin Kalun, for Canton. 

c. 1030. — In Sprenger’s extracts from Al- 
Birunl we have ^^SJuirghAd, in Chinese Sanfi. 
This is Great China (Mfthft^)."— Pod viuf 
Itfisf^routfu dfi OrienUt 90. 

c. 1800.—“ This canal extends for a 
distance of 40 days’ navigation from Khftn- 
b&ligh to Khing^ and . ZaitQn, the ports 
frequented by the ships that come from 
Indio, and from tlie city of Mftchin." — 
Rashid mhliny in CoJthaxfj «c., 259-1260. 

c. 1332.—“. . . after I had sailed east- 
wa«i over the Ocean Sea for many days 1 
came to that noble province Manxi. . . . 
'ibe first city to which I came in this coun- 
try was called CenB-Kalan, and ’tis a city as 
big 08 three Veniecs.’’— Odonc, in Catfiug^ 
Ac., 103-105. 

c. 1347.—“ In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arnved at 
Sin-Knlftn, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
. . . tme of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that bos the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of these is the porcelain 
bazaar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to the other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen ." — Ibn Batutaf iv. 272. 

c. 1349.— “The first of those is called 
Mann, the greatest and noblest province in 
the world, having no paragon in Wuty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is that 
; noble city of Cnmp.sny, beside Zayton, 

I Cynkftluii and many other cities. "-VoAa 
Marignolltt in Cathay^ Ac., 373. 

p f AflITTB, s. This is recent Hind, 
for ‘lucifer matches.* An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matches it 
dlwd-f alyd-saldi. 

MADAPOLLi^, n.a This term, 
applying to a particular Kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Qodavery, properly MddKava- 
patawy [Tel. Md&avayya-pdUmUj ‘forti- 
fied village of Modhava *]. This was till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss. 
1837] the seat of one of the Company's 
Commercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injerain. Madapollam is now a staple 
export from Enaland to India; it is 
a nncr kind of wnite piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610.— “Madafunumifl chequered, some- 
wttt fire and well requeitted in Pryaman." 
— Jjanvert, Letters^ i. 74.] 

1673.— “The English for that cause (the 
unhealthiness of Masulipatam), only at the 
time of shipping, remove to MedopoUon, 
where they nave a wholesome Seat Forty 
Miles more North."— /Vyer, 35. 

[1684-85.— “ Mr. Benj* Northey having 
brought up Mu-stereof the Madapoll" Cloth, 
Itt is thoiight convenient that the same be 
taken of him. . . Prisy/r, Diary. Ft. 
St, Gto. Istser. ir. 49.] 

0. 1840. — “ Pierrette efit de jolies chemises 
en Kadapolam."— Pierrau. 

1879.-“. . . liveliness seems to be the 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Quatone snuff-boxes, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
may be."— /fevtnc, Jan. 

11, p. 45. 

MADBAFAXAO, 8. Tliis appears 
ill old Portuguese works as the name 
of a gold coin of Qiizerat; perhaps 
representing Muzaffar-fhdhl, There 
were several kings of Qiizerat of this 
name. The one in question was 
probably Muzaffar-Shah II. (1511- 
1.525), of whose coinage Thomas 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{Pathdn KtngSy 353). 

1554.— “There also come to this city 
which are a money of Cam- 
Uya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
art ol 24 tangas of W reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value." -A. 32. 

MADRAS, n.p. This alternative 
name of the place, officially called by 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appeanaboiit the middle of tne 17th 
century. Its orimn has been much 
debated, but with little result One 
derivation, liacked by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


Madarasen ; but this may be pro- 
nounced philolpgically impossible, as 
well as otherwise unworthy of serioits 
regard.* Lassen makes the name t4> 
be a corruption of Manda^rdjya^ 
‘Realm of the Stupid!* No one will 
.<m.spect the illustrious author of tbe 
Irutiselie AlUrthumsI:unde to lie guilty 
of a Joke ; but it does Iwk a.s if some 
malign Bengalee had suggested to him 
this gil>e against the “ Beiiiglited ” ! 
It is indeed curious and true that, in 
Ben^l, sepoys and the like alway.s 
speak of tne Southern Presidency as 
Mandrdj. In fact, however, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Madraspatamm^ ‘the city 
of the Madras^’ whatever the Madras 
may have l>een. The cjirlicst imip.s 
show Mndraspatmiam as the Malioiii- 
medan settlement corre-sponding to tlie 
present Triplicane and Royapettah. 
The word is therefore probaoly of 
Mahommedan origin ; and having got 
.so far we need not he.sitate to identify 
it with MadrasOy ‘a college.’ The 
Portuguese wrote this Mauiuraza (see 
Faria y SousHy Africa PoriugwMy 1681, 
p. 6) ; and tlie European name 
proliably came from them, close neigh- 
bours os they were to Fort St. George, 
at Mylapore or San Thomd. That 
there was such a Madrasa in existence 
is established by the quotation from 
Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the 17th century .t Fryer’s Map 
(1698, but illustrating 1672-73) repre- 
sents the Governor’s House as a build- 
ing of Mahommedan architecture, witli 
a dome. This may have been the 
Madrasa itself. Lockyer also (1711) 
s{)eaks of a “College,’* of wliich the 
building was “ very ancient" ; formerly 
a hospital, and then used apparently 
as a residence for young writers. But 
it is not clear whetner the name 
“College" was not ffiven on this last 
account. [The Maaras Admin. Man. 
says: “The origin of this name has 
bf«n much discussed. MadrissOy a 
Mahommedan school, has lieeii sug- 
gested, which considering the date at 
which the name i.s first found seems 
fanciful. Matula is in Sanscrit ‘ slow.' 
Mandardz was a king of the lunar race. 


* It if given in Na II. of SeUdions /nm ths 
Jtseords Artd Dldrid, p. 107. 

t In n letter ftom poor Arthur Btiniell, on 
which this pemgruh ie ftmnded, he adde : “ It i» 
■d Ihft the meet niiliiitine town (in the Oernuin 
eeuee) In all the But should have ■ueh a name.” 
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The place was probably called after 
this king” (ii. 91). The Madraa Glots. 
a^n writes: “Hind. Madras, Can. 
madartlsu, from Tel. Mandaradzu, 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle {Diary Ft. St. 
Oso., 1st ser. i. 106 ssqq.y. He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 

S 'ven below' is dated 1653, the name, in 
c form Madrazpatam, is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (/. 0. 
Records, 0. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factor.s at the new Settlement mii.st 
have previously made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,* 
as the Surat letter says, ‘plo« of 
ground ’ offered to him. It is no 
aoiibt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up the name from the 
Portuguese, who w'ere at the time in 
friendly relations with the English ; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the opposite direction. The nayak 
from wiioni the plot was obtained 
must almost certainly have supplied 
the name, or what Aancis Day con- 
ceived to be the name. Again, as 
regards Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘college,’ Sir H. Yule’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘There is a very Good Hospital 
in the Town, and the Company’s 
Horse-stables are fMKt^ but the old 
College where a good inatiy Oentlemen 
Factors are obliged to lod^ is ill-kept 
in repair.’ This remark taken to- 
gether with that made bv Lockyer . . . 
affords proof, indeed, that there was 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘College.’ But it does not follow' 
that this, or any, building was dis- 
tinctively known to Musulinans as the 
‘wwdrostt.’ The ‘old College* of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Musulman ‘Tuadrosa* of some size 
and consequence, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
be strengthened. It is however equally 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a *madrasa,* wiu 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction ; and in this 
case the aigument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘a College’ by Hamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of * Madraspatanam* is 
' of Mahominedan origin.’ Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madnispatanam is 
shown ‘ os the Mahommedan settlement 
corresponding to the present Triplicane 
and Royapettah ’ ; hut in Fryers map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Madirass * — to 
which is added ‘the Indian Town 
with flat houses’— is entered as the 
desi^ation of the collection of houses 
on tne north side of the English town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in question the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses stvled 
in turn the ‘ Heathen,’ the ‘ Malabar,* 
and the ‘ Black ’ town. This considera- 
tion does not necessarily disprove the 
supposed Musulman origin of ‘ Madra^’ 
but it undoubtedly wefdcens the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends by saying: “On the 
W'hole it is not unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour oi the deri- 
vation adopted bv Sir H. Yule is of a 
negative kind. There are fatal objec- 
tions to whatever other derivations 
have been sugge.sted, but if the mongrel 
character of the compound ^ Madrasa- 
vatmuivi ’ is disregarded, there is no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
^inadrasa.* . . . If however that deri- 
vation is to stand, it must not real 
upon such accidental coincidences as 
the use of tlie w'ord ‘Collera* by 
writers whose knowledge of Madras 
was derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony.”] 

1653.—“ Estant dosbarquoz le R. P. Zenon 
re^ut lettres de Madraspatan de la detaa- 
tion du Rev. P. Ephraim de Neuers par 
rinquisitioD de Portugal, pour avoir preechd 
a Hadkmspatan que lea CathoHquea qui 
folietoient et trampoient dans dea puys lee 
imaffee de Sainct Antoine de Pade, et de 
la Vierge Marie, estoient impiea, et que lee 
Indoua a tout le moipa honorent ce qu’ils 
estiment Sainct. . . ."—De la Boultaye-le~ 
Gout, ed. 1657, 244. 

0. 1665.— “Le Roi de Golconde a de 
granda Revenus. . . . Lea Douanes dee 
marchandisea qui jpasaent sur sea Terrea, ct 
eellea dea Porte de Maaulipatanet de Hadres- 
pataa, lui rapportentbeaucoup.” — Thevevvt, 
T. 306. 

I 1672.—“. . . following upon Madras- 
patl^ otherwise called CkinneptUan, where 
the English have a Fort called St. Oeoige, 
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ehiefly garrMonad by Toep an e§and MiiUcu; 
from uia place they annually Mnd fbrth 
their dupe, as also from Suratte. ’'—Baldaeta, 
Oerm. ed. 162. 

1073. — '*Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is usea for a Bmiar, or 
Meroate>place. Ifadenui then dirides itself 
into diYers long streets, and they are 
ch^uered hv as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Ckouliriat for Places of Justice ; 
one Exchange ; one Pagod. . . .**-~Frgerf 
38*39. 

1726. — “The Town or Place, anciently 
called Chinaixitnam^ now cslloa Hadru* 
patnam, .*ina Fort 8t. George.*’— 

Patent^ in Chaiifrt of K.l. Compang^ 368-9. 

1727. —“ Fort St. Georee or Haderaia, or 
AS the Natives call it, China Pojtam^ is a 
i>>1onv and City belonging to the EnglUk 
East India ComjMng, situated in one of the 
moot inoomraodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the Old College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair.”—^. Hamitton. i. 364, fed. 
1744, ii. 182]. (Also .see CHIMAPATAM.) 

MADBAS, .<<. This name is applied 
to lar^ bright-coloured handkerchiefs, 
of silk >varp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly ex]K)rted from Madras, 
and much by the negroes in the 
W. Indies as heaa-dresses. The word 
i.s preserved in French, but is now 
<ibflolete in England. 

c. 1830. — “ , . . We found President 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
fury old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
nmaa of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting Madias handkerchief bound round 
his brows .” — Tom Cringlf, ed. 1863, p. 425, 

1846.— “£t Madame se manifesta ! C’4taut 
line de ces vieillas d^vin^es par Adrien 
Breuwer dans ses sorcit-rus (lOur le Sabbat 
. . . coiff^e d’un Madras, faisant encore 
isipillottes avec les imprimis, que recevait 
gmtoitement son maltre. ’ /Icdrar, U Cousin 
PonMf ch. xviii. 

BIADBEM A LUCO, ii.]). The name 
given by the Portuguese to the 
Mahomiiiedan dynasty of Bcrar, cull^ 
Imdd-thdhl. "fhe Portuguese name 
represenU the title of the founder 
*lmdd-nl-Mvlk, (‘Pillar of the State’), 
otherwise Fath Ullah ’I mud Shuh. 
The dynasty w'as the most obscure of 
those founaed upon the dissolution 
of the B.Mniiani monarchy in the 
Deci iin. (SeeCOTAMALUCO,*IDAIiCAN, 
M£UQU£ VEBIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
^UBAIO.) It liegnn almut 1484, and 
ill 1572 was nierge<l in the kingdom of 


Ahmednaw. There is another Madre- 
maluco tor ’Imid-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken of in Portuguese histories, 
a'ho was an important persona^je 
in Quzerat^ and put to death with his 
own hand the Icing Sikandar Shah 
(1526) (Barrotj IV. v. 3 ; Correa^ ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Cou/o, Deca v. and vi. 
passim). 

[1M3.-SM under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553.— “The Madrs Maluoo was married 
to a sister of the Hidalchon (see IDALCAN), 
and the latter treated this brother-in-law of 
his, and Mslequa Verido as if they were his 
vassals, especially the latter.”— Numw, IV. 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “The Imademaluoo or Midrs- 
maluco, as we corruptly style him, was n 
Circassian {Chfrtju^jt) by nation, and 
originally l>een a (Kristian, and died in 
1546. . . . Iwad is as much os to say ‘ prop,’ 
and thus the other (of those princes) was 
called Ituadmalvcoy or ‘Prop of the king- 
dom.’ . . .” — iiarcia^ f. 36». 

Neither the chronology of De Orta hero, 
nor the statement of Im&d-ul-Mulk’s Circas- 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishtn. 
The latter says that Fath-Ullah 'Im&d Sh&h 
was descended from the heathen of Bija- 
nagar (iii. 485). 

MADX7BA, n.p., properly Madurei^ 
Tam. Mathura i. Tins is still the iiainc 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which appears in the Table.s of Ptolemy 
as " Mhoovpa paalXfior llavdi^vof.” The 
name is generally supposed to be the 
same as that of Mathurdj the holy and 
much more ancient city of Northern 
India, from which the name was 
adopted (see MUTTRA), but modified 
after Tamil pronunciation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. As. Soe. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
the Dravidian Madur in the sense of 
‘Old Town,’ and suggests that the 
northern Mathura may he an offshoot 
from it.] Madura was, from a date, 
at least an early as the Christian era, 
the seat of the Pandya .sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Caldwell, had 
preYiou.sly held Ineir residence at 
KoUati on the Tainraparni, the K6Xx« 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwtlly pp. 16, 96, 
101). The name of Madura^ proliably 
as adopted from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have liccn a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements undei 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 

* Tbit perhnjut impliet an earlier epretd o1 
northfm Influence than we are Joatifled in aw' 
Buniing. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java : and a town 
of the same name (Madvra) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D. c. 70^.—" Alius utilior portus gentis 
Neacyndon qui Tocatur Becare. Ibi regna- 
bat Pandipn, longe ab emporio mediterraneo 
distante oppido quod vocatur Modura.”— 
Pftny, vi. 2o. 

[e. 1315.-‘‘]Iardi." SeoCBOSB.] 

c. The Sultan stopped a month at 

Fattan, and then departed for his capital. 
I stay^ 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residence, which was at 
JCntra. a great city with wide streets. . . . 
1 found there a peat ragina of which people 
died in brief space . . . when I went out I 
^^200-f dying."— /ha BaiiUa, 

1311.—*'. . . the royal canopy moved 
from Birdhdl . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of Mathra ... the 
dwellin^place of the brother of the Rdi 
Sundai' Pdndya. They found the city empty, 
for the Rdf had fled with the Ranis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagndr (Jagan&th).' — Amir KhusrAt in 
JBllict, iii. 91. 

UADVJLA FOOT, s. A fun^idal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur- 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madura district, and 
especially in places where the * Black 
soil’ prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
precise nature of the disease. See 
Neltoiiy MadwrOy Pt i. pp. 91-94 ; 
[QrihbUy Cuddapahy 193]. 


MAOADOXO, n.p. This is the 
Portugese representation, which has 
passed into general European use, of 
Alakdiwiauy tlie name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E. Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has been 
shown by one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his chapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between Magadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that the name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
shau. as Sir R. Burton suppose ; but 
he docs not give any authority for 
his statement ^t the name of Slada- 
gascar '*came from Makdishd (Maga- 

aoxo) whose Sheikh invaded 

it” {Commeni. on Camo«ty ii. 580). 
(Owen INaimdivey i. 357) writes the 
uMie MukieedMy and Boteler (Namt- 
tivey ii. 815) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddidia, The name is 
said to be Maaaad-eUShatOy ** Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been identified with that oi Maq- 
dala and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Oalla dialects (Nctet <5 
Queriety 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note on Pyrardy Hak. Soc. L 
89, and Dr. Buniell on LinBchoteUy Hak. 
Soc. i. 19.] 


e. 1330. — "On departing from Zaila, wo 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great nie. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of theee they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day.”— 
Baiutay ii. 181. 

1498. — " And we found ourselves before a 
great city with bouses ot several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces ; and about it a wall with four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and the Moors cml it Hagadozo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, wa 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along tl^e coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.”— /b>(etro, 102. 

1505. — " And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D* Almeida) made sail, ordering the coune 
to be made for Magadazo, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the pilots objected saying that they would 
miss the season for crossing to India, at 
it was already the 26th of August. . . .”— 
Comoy i. 560. 


1514.—". . . llie most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these people continue to be found in 
Macambic, Melinda, Mogodedo, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, i.ie. Brava and M/oa), 
and Moroliazcn ; which are all walled cities 
<m the main land, with houses and streets 
like our own ; except Mazambich .” — Letter 
qfOiov. da Empoliy in AtThiv. Star. Ital. 

1516.— " Further on towards the Red 8ea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Mtgadozo, belonging to tha 
Moors, and it b.v a King over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandiee.”— 
BarfioM, 16. 


1«532.— . . and after they had l 
C a|»e Quardafu, Dom Estev3o was going 
along in such depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at MlCTdozo, they 
■topped to water. And the King of the 
country, hearing that there had oome a son 
of the Count Admiral, of whom all h^ 
ample knowledge as being the first to dis- 
cover and narignte on that coast, came to 
the shore to see him, and mMS jp*at 
offers of all that he could require.”— Cnals, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727,— •« lUgadozn, or as the Portuguees 
call it, MngndocUt, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, frm 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn'd with many high 
Mosques.”— if. HamilUm, 1 . 12-18, fed- 1744). 
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MAOAEINEi B. This word is, of 
oonne, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from Ar. moiiAdsin, plur. of at-fnakhaan^ 
whence 8p. aimacen^ almagacm, maga- 
een, Port, ahmazem^ armazemy Ital. ma- 
gamnOy Fr. magaxin, 

0 . 1840.— **The Sultui . . . made him a 
mat of the whole city of SM and all ite 
hooees with the gardene and flelda of the 
treaeury (makhian) adjacent to the city (of 
Delhi).^— /fra Batutay iii. 262. 

1680.— “A one Pero de Faria respondea, 
que Ihe dene elle commieaCo per mandar noa 
almasls, et que logo proreria no aocoiro quo 
entendia aer neceaaario ." — PintOy cap. zzi. 


hahAjuh, & Hind, from Skt. 
mnkd-jany * great person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
Western India the vernacular word 
has various other applications which 
are given in fVilton. 

[1818.— “Mahajen, Hahajaaum, a great 
peraon, a merchant.'*— &fow. to 5tK Rep. a.v.] 
c. 1861.— 

*' Down there livea a Mahajun— my. father 

e ve him a bill, 

▼e paid the knave thrice over, and 
here Tm paying him still. 

He shows me a long stamp paper, and 
most have my land —must he I 
If I were twenty years vounger, he should 
get six feet by three.^’ 

Sir A. C. Lyally The Old Pindars, 
1886.— The Mahajun hospitably enter- 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
dep^ure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made a^luie. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckless 
hOl-man. who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which be has never in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and so he practically becomes the Mahajnn'a 
slave for the rest of his natural life.*'— /X- 
Cef. T. Lwifiy A Fly oa tke Wheel y 339. 


ICAHAIIKAH, A. ^See MEEANA.) 


MAWB, n.p. Properly Mdyily 
[According to the Madraa Gloes. the Mai. 
name is Mayyazhiy mat, ‘black,’ azhiy 
‘river mouth’; but the title is from 
the French McJidy Wing one of the 
names of Labourdoniiais.J A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 in. 
6.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
importance. 

HAHI, n.p. The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper part 


of the Qulf of Cambay. [**The height 
of its banka and the fierceness of its 
floods ; the a^p gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on its 
Imnks, explain the proverb: ‘When 
the Mahi is crossed, tnere is comfort ’ 
(Imp. Gazetteefy s.v.).] 

e. A.D. 80-90.— '* Next comes another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the 
mouth of whira is an island called Baidnie 
(Ptrim), and at the innermoet extremity a 
great river called Hals.’*— Pen^fus, cb. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. Tlie driver and 
tender of an elephant. Hind, rnahd- 
waJly from Skt. mihd-indtray ‘great 
in measure,’ a high officer, Ac., so 
applied. The S]ct. term occurs in 
tnis sense in the Mahdbhdrala (e.g. iv. 
1761, &c.). The Mahout is mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees as ‘ the 
Indian.* It is remarkable that we find 
what is apparentW mohd-rndtroy in the 
sense of a nigh officer in Hesychius : 

“ MaMdrpai, ol jTTpaTiryol rap’ Ivfioif.*' 
— Besych. s.v. 

c. 1590.— Ara«< elephants (see MUST). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
vis., first a Mlhawat, who sits on the neck 
of ^e animal and directs its movements. . . . 
He gets 200 ddm$ )>er month. . . . Secondly 
a Bh/Hy who sits Mhind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battle, and in 
quickening the speed of the animal ; but he 
mten performs the duties of the Kahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the Meflu (see MATE). . . . 
A JlieCh fetches fodder, and assists in 
caparisoning the elephant. . . .'* — Xia, ed. 
Btochmaany i. 125. 

1648.—“. . . and Mahouts for the ele- 
phants. . . ."—Van Twisty 66. 

1826.— “I will now pass over the term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to read and write— my preceptor being a 
mahouhut, or elephant-driver — and will 
take up my adventures.”— PaadMiwfo /fan, 
21 ; [ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848.— “Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.” — Thacterayy 
VakUy Fairy ch. iv. 

MAHBATTA, n.p. Hind. Mar- 

hatdy Marhattdy Marhdid (Marhatly 
Manhtiy Mdrhaiii)y aiid Mardtnd. 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Bkt. name of their 
country, Mohd-rdahitUy ‘ Magna Regio.* 
[On the other hand H. A. Acworth 
[BaUadz o] ihe MaraUuu, Intro, ri.) 
aerives the word from a tribal name 
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RatM c||r Raihd^ * ghariot lighters,’ from 
rath, *a ctianot,* thus Mahd-Rathd 
mnins ‘ Great Warrior.’ This was 
transferred to the country and finally 
i^nskritised into Mahd-rdshtra. Again 
some autlkorities (Wilson, Indian Caste, 
ii. 48 ; Baden-Powell, J. R. As: Soc., 
1897, p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word from the Mluir or Mahdr, a once 
numerous and domiiiaiit race. And 
see the discussiou in tlie BmnJbay GazeU 
irer, I. pt. ii. 143 seq.] 

c. 560.' - “The planet (Saturn's) motion in 
Acivshfi cause!} amiction to aquatic animals 
or pro(l\icts, and snakes ... in Pilirva 
J*halg[unl ti> vendors of li<iuor8, women 
of the town, damsels, and the Mahrattas. 

. . ."—Brhut JjatthilA, tr. by VirrM, ././f. As. 
*V,vV‘2nd Her. v. 64. 

610.— “ Do Ik il prit la direction du Nord- 
Ouest, traveraa uno vaate forftt, et . . . il 
«Trriva an royaumo de Mo-ko-la-to (Mah&' 
r&shtra). . . ."—/*«/. BovHdh. i. 202; {Bom- 
l-n frasftterr, I. pt. ii. 353J. 

c:, 1030.— “De Dhar, en se dirigeant vers 
Ic midi, jusipi’k la rivikrc do Nymyah on 
cointe 7 piintMangca ; du Ik k Mahrat-dessa 
IS \\u.r,vi." — AlbiruiU, in Heinaud's Fnuj- 
100. 

r291-i). — “Alii- ud- din marched to 
Klichpi'r, and thence to Ghati-lajaura . . . 
the people of that country had never heard 
of the Mtis.sulihan.<i ; the Mahratta land had 
never Vioen punished by their armies ; no 
Mii.'<.'‘ulman King or Prince had penetrated 
s») far." — XiO. ud-iiin, Bann^ in Elhot^ iii. 1.50. 

c. 1328.—“ In this Greater India are 
twelve idol.atrou.s Kings, and more. . . . 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great ." — briar JorduHitSj 41. 

1673.—“ They tell their tale in Moratty ; 
bv Profession they are Gentues."— ^ryrr, 
174. 

1747. ““Agreed on the arrival of those 
Ships that Wo take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the .50 
Moratta Horses be augmented to 100 a.s We 
found them very iwefull in the last Skirmish. 
. . ." — at Ft. St. iJuf-id, Jan. 8 
(MS. Rc^cord in India Offico). 

1748. — “ That upon his hearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner’s Fort . . 

-In LoiUf, p. 5. 

c. 1760. — “ . . . thoKO dangerous and 

K )werful neighbors the Morattoea ; who 
nng now masters of the contiguon.s islnml 
of Salsotte . . f/mr, ii. 41. 

,, “ The name of Morattoea, or 

Marattaa, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country -langinige, or by 
corruption, from Mar-Rajah.” — /5irf. ii. 75. 

1765.— “These united prince.s and people 
are those which are known by the general 
name of Maharatton ; a word ci>iniK)undcd 
of ItaUor and Maahak ; the first Iteinif the 
name of a particular Raa^poot (or Rajpoot) 


tribe ; and the latter, signifying* great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser). ..." 
—UolictU, Hitt. Events, Ac., i. 105. 

c. 1769. — Under a mezzotint portrait: 
**Tm Right Honhle Geoigo Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshul in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, Pregident and Governor of and for 
all ike Affairs of the. United Company of 
Merdiants of England trading to the East 
Indies, on the Coast qf Choromandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chingee a>id Moratta 
Countries, Ac., Ac., Ac.” 

c. 1842.- 

“. . . Ah, for some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my 
life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil shirr'd." 

— Tennyson, Loctsley Hall. 

The following is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson manner : 

[1859.— “This term Marhatta. or M&r- 
hiitta, is derived from the mode of warfare 
adopted by these men. Mar means to strike, 
and hutna, to got out of the way, i.e. those 
who struck a blow .suddenly and at once 
retreated out of harm’s way." — H. Dundat 
Rultertson, JJistrict Duties dttriug the Revolt 
in 1857, p. 104, note.] 

MAHRATTA DITCH, Ji.p. An 
excavation made in 1742, as described 
ill the extract from Orme, on the 
hindward sides of Calcuttii, to protect 
the settlement from the Mahratta 
Kands. Hence the ti'riii, or for short- 
ness ‘The Ditch' simply, as a disparag- 
ing name, for Calcutta (see DITCHE^. 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
nearly with tlie outside of the existing 
Circular Road, except at the S.E. and 
S., where the work wa.s never exe- 
cuted. [There is an excavation known 
by the same name at Madra.s exca- 
vated in 1780. {Murray, Handbook, 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742.— “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony requested and 
obtained j)erinission to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, rou’id the ComiMiuy’s bounds, 
from the northern f^iirts of S(>(;tar.atty to 
the .southcrti part of Govindpore. In six 
months three inilc.s were finished: when 
the inhaliiUuit.s . . . ili.seoiitinuud the work, 
w’hich from the ocejision wa.s eolleil the 
Morattoe ditch." — Onne, cd. 1803, ii. 45. 

1757. - “Th.at the Rounds of Cnlnitta nre 
to e xtend the wh>'le Cirt:le of Jh'frh dug upon 
the luva.sit«n of the Marattes ; alst) 600 yard.s 
without, it. for nii Ejfplanatle.” — Articles of 
Agri'cinenf .*rnf by Colonel Clive (previous to 
th*e Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Mewitirs iif (hr Rrwhtfion in Bengal, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.— “To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of House.'} and other Tenements within the 
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lUhimlta BntwBdhmtBt. India ChudUt 
Aug. 10. 

[1840.—** Lan than a hundred yeara ago, 
it waa thought necesiary to fortify CSaloutta 
against the horaenien of Berar, and the 
name of the lUhrattn Ditdi still jpraaerrea 
the memory of the danger."— Ifaeaafay, 
JCMy oa CniK.] 

1872. — '*The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the KalmtU Diteh. . . — 

Uiftinda Samaida^ i. 25. 

BIAH8BEB, MASBER, HASAL. 

Ac. Hind, fnohcfstr, mahdttr. mahOt- 
auld, a. The name is appliea to per- 
haps more than one of the lai^r 
species of Barhut (K.O. 
but especially to B. Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor, Day, B. megaUpis^ McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the neater perennial rivers 
of Madras and TOmbay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstances > 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the * Indian salmon.* The 
origin of the name AfoAsesr, and its 
proper smiling, are very doubtful It 
may be Skt fnaAd-tirof, * big-head,’ or 
moAd-ialka, 'laige-scaled.* ^e latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buc^nan mentions that 
plaWng cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. B. Thomas suggests 
mahd’dsya, ’great mouth.’ [The word j 
does not appear in the ordinary diets. ; 
on the wnole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd-hraa is most probable.] 

e. 1809.-’*The Masai of the Kon is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
■till better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the sslmon."— Bvciiaaaa, BasUm India, 
iii. 194. 

1822.— **Maha8aiila and Tara, variously 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent laige rivers." 
—F. Buchanan JlamilUm, Fimes of ike 
Oangti, 301. 

1873.—’* In my own opinipn and that of 
others whom I hare met, me Mahstsr shows 
more snort for its siae than a salmon."— 
H. S. Thomas, The Rod in India, p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mai. Afatfidthi, 
a washerman or dhobj (q.v.)« 

1616.—" There is another sect of Gentiles 
which they call MwiwatlWt whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor theur 


sons can take up any other business."— 
Barbosa, Lisboa eq., SM. 

0 . 1548.— "In this inclosore do likewise 
remain all the Landresses. by them called 
which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), who, as we were told, are 
above an hundred thousand."— Piafo, in 
Cogan, p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
toaos vs mainatos, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1554.— "And the farm {rmda)ot mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a malsato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rendeiro). . . . — TomAo, Ac., 53. 

[1598.— "There are some among them 
that do nothing els liut wash cloathes : . . . 
they are called JU.jaM,t/t09"—LinsekoUn, 
Eik. Soo. i. 260. 

[o. 1610.— "These folk (the wadiermon) 
are called Henaton."- de Ijarat, 
Hak. Soc. u. 71.] 

1644.— (Expenses of Daman) "For two 
maynatoii, three water boss (bois de agoa), 
one sombnyro boy, and 4 torch bearers for 
the said Ckptain, at 1 xeraftm each a month, 
comes in the year to 8<1000 rif or x". 
00120.0.00."-Bocam», MS. f. 181. 

HAI8 TBY, M I8TET, sometimes 
even MTSTIBBT, s. Hind, miserl. 
This word, a oorniption of the Portu- 
guese mssire, has spread into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
*a foreman,’ ’a master-workman* ; but 
used alscs at least in Upper Indii^ 
any artisan, aa rdj^islri ^properly 
Pera rtfsX *a mason or bnckla^ rer,’ 
lohdr-mislrit *a blacksmith,’ 6 ec . ^e 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to the definition 
of the Portugese word, as applied to 
artisans in Bluteau: ’’Artifice que 
sabe hem o sen officio. Psritus artifex 
. . . Opifex,alienorumoperym%tupeclor." 
In W. and 8. India maiitiy; aa used 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See GALEEFA.) 

Maatfir (Macrepb) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modem Greek, yaylortap. 

1404.— "And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and acure and <A many 
other ooloura, made in the most marvellous 
way; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the* subtle maestros, it would lie 
reckoned beautiful to ■ee."-^far»)o, § cv. 
(Comp. Martkam, p. 125). 

1524.— ** And the Viceroy (D. Vosoo da 
€lama) tent to seixe in the river of the 
Colymutys four newly-huiii eaton, and 
ftUhed them to Cochin. Ihete were built 
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▼ery for fati rowinff, and were greatW 
admired. But he ordered them to be burned, 
eaying that he intended to iihow the Moon 
that we knew how to build better eatun 
than they did ; and he sent for Ueatre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he bad brought to build 
walleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats that would row faster than the 
Malabar mtraos (see PROW). He answered: 
*Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enoiuh 
to catch a mosquito. . . CVrm, ii. 8w. 

[1648.— "He ordered to be collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard ns many smiths 
as could be had, for he had many mlitarei.'’ 
-Ibid. ir. 663.] 

1654. — "To the meitrt of the smith's 
shop {frrraria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 
reis for maintenance” (see BAITA).— 
Botdkoj TombOf 65. 

1800.—". . . I hare not yet b4en able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
AS we hare the adrantage here of ihe 
assistance of some Madras dubaihes and 
xnidatriM” (ironical).- ire/Zinptoa, i. 67. 

1883. — " . . . My mind noes back to my 
andent Goanese cook. He was only a 
maistiw, or more rulgarly a hobherjef (see 
BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous name re- 
called the conquest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the Cape .” — Triba on My 
Frontier^ 35. 

[1900.—" Mysteiy very sick, Mem Sahib, 
▼ery sick all the night.”— 'TViapcr Bar, April.) 


MAJOON) s. Hind, from Ar. ma’- 
jBfif lit. * kneaded/ and thence jrhat 
old medical books call *aii electuary’ 
(t.e. a coiiijKiund of medicines kneaded 
with syrup into a soft mass), but 
especially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the liazar. [Burtofi, Ar. NighU^ iii. 
159.] In the Deccan the form is ma’- 
jAm. Moodeen SheriflT, in his Suppt. 
to the Phamuic. of India^ writes w^h- 
jAn. "The chief ingredients in mak> 
ing it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, milk, 
gh^ poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
apple (see DATUBA), the ]K)wder of 
iiux vomica, and sugar” {Qanoan-e- 
Itlankf Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1619.— "Next morning I halted . . . and 
indnlging myself with a made 

thorn throw into the water the linuor used 
for *intoxicAting fishes, and caught a few 
fish.”— Baftfr, 272. 

1663.— "And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
aboTOrmentioned, and this they call majn.” 
— (/arcio, f. 27 r. 

1781.— "Onr ill-faTonred guard brought 
in a dose of majnm each, and obliged us to 
eat it ... a little after sunset the amgoon 
came, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
sailed us. and held us fast till the operation 
(oireumoision) was performed.”— <S!i>/d««r’s 
4etUr quoted in Boh. John Lindsaft Journal I 


iii ** Mysore, Lime ef Idndtaye, 

1874.—". . . it (Bhang) is made up with 
flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or mnJnm of a green colour.”— Bdn5ury 
and FlUrliger, 4M. 

MALABAB, n.p. 

a. The name of the sea-board country' 
which the Arabs called the ‘Pepper- 
Coast,’ the ancient KenUd of the 
Hindus, the At/u^ptxq, or rather 
^Kif, of the Greeks [see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigenous, but was applied, 
^parently, first by the Arab or Arabo- 
iWsian mariners of the Gulf. The 
substantive |)art of the name, Malai, 
or the like, is doubtless indigenous ; it 
is the Dravadian term for ‘moimtain’ 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya, 
which is applied specifically to the 
southern j^rtion of the Westeni 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous tenii Malaydlam, distin- 
^ishing tliat branch of the Dmvidian 
language in the tract which we call 
Mduaiar. This name — Male or Malai, 
Maliah, &c., — we find in the earlier 
I post^claasic notices of India ; whilst 
I in the great Temple-Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) we find . the 
region in question called Mahi-tuldn 
(nOdu, ‘country’). The affix 6cfr ap- 
{lears attached to it first (so far as we 
are aware) in the Geography of Edrisi 
(c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
odr, whatever be its origixi, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar. barr, *a continent,’ on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. vdra, * a region, 
a slope,’ on the other, was most as- 
suredly applied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zangi~bdr (mod. ZanzibarX 
‘the country' of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
hdr, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionarie.s, Hindu-bdr 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these exampl^ 
{Relation, &c., tr. by Reinmid, i. 17) ii 
is expressly explained : ‘‘The word bdr 
serves to indicate that which is 1x)th a 
coast and a kingdom.” It will be seen 
from the quotations lielow that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish- 
incut of Die use of this termination, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portiigueae discovery of the Cape 
route, Mauivar^ or Mdlabar, as we have 
it now, is the persistent form. [Mr. 
Logan {Maniudt i. 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in the district it^lf 
except among foreigners and Eiiglish- 
speaxing natives ; Uie ordinurv name 
is Malaydlam or Maldyam^ *the Hill 
Country.’] 

c. 545.— “The iin|x>rts to Taproliane are 
silk, aloeswood, cloves, sand.'uwood. . . . 
These again are pained on from Sielediha 
to the marts on this side, such as MaX^, 
where the {lepper is grown. . . . And the 
most notable places of trade are these, 
Sindu . . . and then the live marts of 
MaX^, from which the pepper is exported, 
viz., PaHif Mangarutfi, Nah- 

jidtanUf and Bk. xi. 

In Cathatf, Ac., p. elxxviii. 

c. 6-15. — “To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la>ye (A/ct/a^a), with their preci- 
pitous sides, and their lofty summits, their 
dark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood."— //irra Tsting, in Julie»t iil. 122. 

851. — “From this place IMaskat) fehips 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam-Molal: 
the distance from Maskat to Kaulam-lfalu 
is a month’s sail with a moderate wind." — 
Relation, Ac., tr. by Reinaud, i. 15. The 
same work at p. 15 uses the expression 
“ Country of Pepper ” (Balad-vl’/nl/al). 

890.— “ From Sind^n to Mali is five days’ 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to bo found, 
also the l^mboo .’’ — Jbu hhurdUdba, in Elliot, 
i. 15. 

c. 1030.—“ You enter then on the country 
of LArdn, in which is Jaimdr (.see under 
GHOUL), then Malith, then Kanchl, then 
Dravira (see DRAVIDIAN).”— 
in Reinaud, Fragmen$, 121. 

c. 1150.-“ Fandarina (see PANDABANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Monibir, where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor." — Idriii, in 
Elliot, i. 96. 

c. 1200.— “ Hari s|>orts here in the delightful 
spring . . . when the breezy from 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
lavanga " (cloves).— (/W« Horinda. 

1270.— “ Malibor is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
is produced."— A'a^iclii I, in (iildewtiiter, 214. 

1293.— “You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Orroes, anri 
(from Orroes) to those parts which are 
called (MinilMur), is a cfistance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction lietween south and 
south-east; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Mitiitiay to Maabar" 
(see XABAB). -Letter of Fr. John t^MmU- 
rcrriiio, in Cuthng, i. 215. 

1206.— “Malibtr is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. . . . There 1 ia in 


this kingdom a great quantity of pepper.’* 
--Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 26. 

c. 1300.— “ Beyond Ouserat are Kankan 
(see GONCAN) and Tina: beyond them the 
country of Haiibir, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kiilam (probably from 
Okeriah to Qnilon) is 300 paraaanga in 
length."— ifajAidadena, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320.—“ A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and wnd, 
and is called Qfizerfit; the second Haai- 
bte. or the Land of Pepper, east of 
OOzerfit.” — AUuffeda, in tiild^eiiter, 184. 

o. 1322. — “And now that ye may know 
how pepper is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a certain empire, whereunto 1 
came to land, the name whereof is Milli- 
bar.*’— ^Vuir Odortc, in CaOuiy, Ac., 74. 

c. 1343. — “ After 3 days we arrived in the 
country of the Mttlaibir, which is the 
country of Popper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months* march along the 
sea-shore." — Ibrt Batuta, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-49.— “We embarked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Minnbar.’*— •/oXn de' Marignolli, in 
Cathay, 35t». 

c. 1420-30.—“. . . Departing thence he 
* . . arrived at a noble city cmled Coloen. 

. . . This province is called Melibaiia, and 
they collect in it the ginger called by tho 
natives volombi, pepper, brazil-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called eanella groiaa.** — Conti, 
corrected from Jones’s tr. in India in XVth 
Cent. 17-18. 

o. 1442. — “The coast which incladoK 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as fkr as (Kael), a place 
situated opposite to tho Island of Serendib 
. . . bears the general name of HelXblr." 
—Abdurrazzdl, i%Vf. 19. 

1459.— Fra Macro's great Map has Mill- 
bar. 

I 1514.— “'In the region of India called 
Mellbor, which province bmns at Goa, and 
extends to Capo Comedis (Gomorili). . . .’’ 
—Letter of Cior. da Empoli, 79. It ia 
I remarkable to find this Florentine using this 
I old form in 1514. 

1516. — “And after that the Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
I navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mua- 
I bar on account of the pepper which ia found 
there.'*— Harfresa, 102. 

1553. — “ We shall hereafter deecribe 
particularly the position of this city of 
CalecuL and of we country of Mwiawa-r 
in whicn it stands.'*— Hm-ros, Deo. I. iv. o. 6. 
In the following chapter he writee Mllabor. 

1554. -“ /VoM Din to the Itlandt <tf Dih, 
Steer first 8.S.E., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towarde the land in tho 
direction of E.8.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
tee tho mountaine of Monlbdr.' —TAe 

inJ. ris. .Nbr. Hen. v. 461. 
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Bita prorincia eim porto agon 
Tornado taadaa, fcUbaT m ehama : 

Do oalto antigao oa idoloa adora, 

Qua A por aataa partaa ae damnia.'* 

Camdra, tu. 32. 

By Burton : 

Thia province, in whose Porta yonr ahips 
have tana 

refuge, the MaUbir by namtf ia known ; 
ita utioue rite adoreth idols vain, 
Idol-rali^on being broadest sown." 

Since De Barros Malabar occnra almost 
universally. 

[1623.—“ . . \ Mahabar Pirates. . . 
y^ ddla ValU, Hak. Soc. i. 121.] 

1877.— The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasiua Peter 111., “Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch " to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAB, n.]). 

b. Thia word, tlirouj'li circiuiistaiices 
which have been fully elucidated hy 
Bishop Caldwell in his Comptiratire 
Gmmimr (2nd ed. 10-12), fmm which 
we give an extract l)elow,* was applied 
hy the Portuguese not only to the 
language and people of the country 
thus called, hut also to the Tamil 
language and the people speaking 
Tamil. In the (piotations following, 
those under A apply, or may apply, 
to tlie jiroper people or languaga of 
Malabar (see MALAYALAM) ; those 
under B are instances of the misappli- 
cation to Tamil, a misapplication which 
was general (see e.g. in Orme^ munm) 
down to the licgiiining of the last 
century, and wliicli .still holds among 
the more ignorant Europeans and 
Eui-asians in S. India and Ceylon. 

{A.) 

1552. - “ A lingua dos Oentios do C'annra 
0 Malabar."— ii. 78. 

1572.^- 

“ Leva alguns Malabaras. qua toniou 
Por for^ dos que o Samorim mandara." 

Cumdet. ix. 14. 

* " Tli« - Portugiieiis . . . aailing fTom Malabar 
<in voyages of eaiilorslion . . . mad a their ac- 
<iiiatnUnca with various placet on the eastern or 
Coromandel Coast . . . and fliidtng the language 
Njjokeii by the fishing and sen-fiiriiiK claaaea on 
tne eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
weetem, they came to the conclusion t!iat it was 
identical with It, and called it In consequence by 
the eame name— via. Malabar. ... A cirenm- 
stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
in their notion of the Identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Gael, In 
TInnevelly, oa the Coromaiidel Coast . . . they 
found the King of Qulkm (one of the most Im- 
porlant placea on Me Malabar Coast) residing 
Um"— bpi C b ldieM I , ikA 


[By Auhertiii : 

“ He takes some Malabon ho kept on board 
By force, of those whom Samorin had 
sent . . ."] 

1582.— “They asked of the Malaban which 
went with him what he was ? Cbrenderfa, 
(tr. by N. L.) f. 37v. 

1602.—“ We came to anchor in the Roade 
of Achen . . . whore we found sixteene or 
eighteene saile of shippes of diners Nations, 
some Oot^rati. some of Bengala, some of 
Ca/tent, called Malabarei, some 
and some Patangt9''—Sir J, Lanca^r^ in 
PurchoM^ i. 153. 

1606. — In Gmvea (5yjiorf«, flf. 2f, 3, Ac.) 
MaUvar moans the Malayd/am language. 

(B.) 

1549. — “Enrico Enriques, a Portugueso 
priest of our Society, :i man of excellent 
virtue and good c.\amplo, who is now in 
the Promontory of Comorin , writes and 
s^icaks thu Malabar tongue very well in- 
deed." — Ijetier of Xavier^ in Coleridge s 
LtfV, ii. 73. 

1680. -“W'hcrcR.s it h.-ith been hitherto 
Aucustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Portu- 
guese, ^ntue, .*\nd Mallabar laiigui^os, 
from which some inconveniences have arisen. 

. . tSt. Oeo. Comn.f Sept 9, in Nvlu 

and Bxtradt. No. iii. 33. 

[1682.—“ An order in English Portuguoz 
Gentue & Mallabar fur the preventing ^he 
transportation of this Countroy i’eopio and 
makeing them slaves in other Strange 
Countreys. . . /V/ap/f, JJtant Ft. St. 
Ueo.. 1st ser. i. 87-] 

1718.— “This place (Ti-anquobar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Heathens." 
-1‘i’opn. nf tht Ooytef in the Fast. Pt. i. (3rd 
cd.), j>. IS. 

,, '“LVo distinct languages are neccs- 
•siirily required ; one is the /htHinfinn, com- 
mouly called Malabarick." - Ihid. Pt. iii. 33. 

1734.— “ Mjignoj>ere commendantes zcliim, 
:ut.studium Mis-sionariuruni, qui librossacram 
Kcclesiue C-atholicao doctriniim, rcrumouc 
sacrarum mfunimenLa continentes, pro lii- 
liurum Christi fidclinm cniditionc in bnguain 
Malabaricaxn sen Tamulicam transtufero.'' 
— Brirf ufPv/K Cffunrnt -V//., in Nw'hert^ ii. 
432-3. These words are adopted from Cani. 
Tournon’s decree of 1704 (see ibid. i. 173). 

c. 1760. — “Such was the ardent seal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in less than a year he 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
bwrlaii tongue. ... Ho composed also a 
Ifwl qharian dictionary of 20,000 words." — 
(/rose, i. 261. 

1782. — “ Les habitans de la cOte de 
Coromandel sont appelI6a Tatuonfa ; les 
Eur0p6ens les nomment improprement 
Malaban.’— i. 47. 

1801.— "From Niliseram to the ('hander- 
gerry River no huiguage is understood but 
the Malaban of the Coast"— Sir T. Munro^ 
in Li/tf i. 322. 
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Ill the following passage the word 
Malfthan is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
siccurate and intelligent : 

1810.— The language spoken at Madras 
the Talingtiy here callM Kalaban."— 
MarUi Oruham^ 128. 

1S80.— “The term 'Malabar' is used 
throughout the following pages in the com- 
prehensive sense in wmch it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these expeditions, 
who arc styled in the Muhawanm 
or Tamils, came not only from . . . ‘ Mala- 
liar, ’ but also from all parts of the Peninsula 
as far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — 
Tennail't Ceylon^ i. 353. 

MALABO OBEEPEB, s. Argy^ 
mtt vtalabarica, t'hoisy. 

[MALABAB ears, s. The seed 

ve.Mols of a tree which Ive-s calls 
f.-txiaga ^hUU. 

1773.—“ From their shape they are called 
Malabar-Ean, on account of the resem- 
blance they bear to the ears of the women 
of the .Malabar coast, which from the large 
'•lit made in them and the great weight of 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered 
very large, and eo long that sometimes they 
♦ouch the very shoulders.”— 7«#, 465. 

MALABAB HILL, up. This 
favourite site of villas on Bombay 
Island is stated by Mr. Whrtw'orth to 
iiave acquired its name from the fact 
that the Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

(1674.— “On the other side of the grwt 
fnlet, to the Sea, is a great Point abutting 
.gainst Old Woman’s Island, and is oalled 
Malabar-Hill . . . the remains of a stupen- 
ilous PSgod, near a Tank of Fresh Water, 
which the .Malabars visited it mostly for.” 
-Fryer, (SB ssy.] 

[MALABAB OIL, 8. **The ambigu- 
ous term * MaUhar OU^ is applied to 
a mixture of the oil obtains from 
the livers of several kinds of fishes 
frequenting the Malabar Coast of 
India and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi."— fToff, Eeon. Did, v. 113. 

MALABAB BITES. This was a 
name given to certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in ^ite ^ repeated prohibi- 
tions by the Popes. And though I 
these practices were finally condemned ' 


by the Legate Cardinal de Toumon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less; 
among native Catholic C^ristians^ and 

X ially those belonging to the (so- 
1) Uoa Churches. Inese practices 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de* Nobili (‘‘^bertus 
de Nobilibiis*’), who came to Madura 
about 1606. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit wks 
to present Christianity to the people 
under the form, as it were, of a Hindu 
translation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may be ^^thered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi- 
tion. In 1623 Pope Qregury XV., by 
a constitution dated Slst Januw, 
condemned the following : — 1. Tne 
investiture of Brahmans and certain 
other castes with the sacred thr^, 
through the agency of Hindu priests, 
and with Hindu cei^emonies. For 
tliese Christian ceremonies were to be 
substituted ; and the thread was to 
be regaided as only a civil badge. 
2. The ornamental use of sandalwood 
{laste was permitted, but not ito 
superstitious use, e.^., in mixture with 
eowdung tushes, Slk, for ceremonial 
purification. 3. Bathing as a cere- 
monial purification. 4. The observ- 
ance of caste, and the refusal of 
high-caste Christians to mix with low- 
caste Christians in the churches was 
disapproved. 

Tne (piarrels lietween Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
again brought the Malabar Rites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his unlucky mission to de- 
termine these matters finidly. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited : — 

1. A mutilated form or baptism, in 
which wrere omitted certain ceremonies 
offensive to Hindus, qiecifically the 
use of *fa/twi, nly et intuffleuio* 2 . 
The use of Pamn names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4* Deferring the Uptisiu 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tali (see TALBE). 

7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 8. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl's attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions lietween Pariahs and otneia. 12. 
The OMistance of Ghristiaa muncians 
at heathen ceremonial. IS. Thi ma 
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of cer«inonial wiuhinm and bathings. 
14. The use of cowanng-ashes. 16. 
The reading and use of Hindu liooks. 

With regard to Na 11 it may be 
observed Uut in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists*, and 
the only Christian Mission in tliat 
quarter which has really succeeded in 
abolishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society, 

MLALABATHBUM, s. There can 
be very little doubt that this classical 
export from India was the drie<l leaf 
of various species of Cinnaftioiiium, 
which leaf was known in Skt. as 
tamdla-jpattra. Some who wiote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, 
rhaps not unnaturally, the or 
tel-leaf for the malaSathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained by 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Cammeres and Navigation of 
the Ancients^ justifying this in part 
by the Ar. name of the lietel, tumbul, 
which is taken from Skt. Uhnbiila^ 
Itetel ; tdmb&la-pattra, betel-leaf. The 
tanulla-pattra^ however, the produce of 
certain wild ^p. of Cinnamoinum, 
obtained both in the hills of Kcistoni 
Ikngal and in the forests of Southern 
Indi^ is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree as in ancient times, and it 
is usually kno^vn in domestic econoiiiy 
os te(Jp4t, or corruptly i.e. 

‘pungent leaf.’ The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under tlic name 
of gfidhaj or sddhajl Hvuii, as was till 
recently in the English PhannacoiMi ia 
as Folium indieum^ which will still be 
found in Italian drug-shops. I'he 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know - 
ledge, in the Gollotpiios of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract. 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repots the very errors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malabathrum 
and Folium indieum with spikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny os well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name Malahathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rheede, we may notice, mentions that 
ill hia time in Malabar, oils in liigh 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the ‘*wild 
cinnamon” of that coasts and that from 


the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, liaving several of the 
properties of real camphor and more 
traduce. (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay^ Ac., p]). 
cxlv.-xlvi.) The name Cinnamon is 
properly confined to the tree of Ceylou 
{G. Zeylanicum). The other Cinna- 
woma are properly Caena harh. [See 
IFatt. Econ. Diet. ii. 317 teqq.] 

c. A.P. 60. — " MaXApaBpw tvioi brohdfi- 
fidifoutri¥ iUat rift »dpbov 

rXarthfuifot inro ryf card 
ptias, . . . fdioi' yap i<m yiwm ^vbfuror ir 
Tott 'IvBiKoit riXpaaif 0i^XXor 6r 
ti€rw vBart .” — Dioscoridcs, Mat. Med. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. — “Wo are beholden to Syria 
for MalRbathrum. I'hie is a tree that 
lieareih leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the eie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oila 
for perfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
commeth a better kind thereof from India. 
. . . The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end. The perfume 
or smell that . . . the leafo yeeldeth when 
*it is Itoiled in wine, passeth all others. It 
is straungo and monstrous which is observed 
in the price ; for it hath ri.sen from one 
denier to three hundred a pound.” — P/»»y, 
xii. ‘20, in Ph. Holland. 

c. A.D. 90. — “ . . . Getting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
I double them up into little balls, which they 
I stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 
. . . And thus originate the three qualities 
of Malabathrum, which the i>eople who 
have prepared them carry to India for sale.” 
— Prriptn$, near the end. [Also see Vulf, 
Intro. Giti, Hirer of Golden Sand^ ed. 1883, 
p. 89.] 

I 1563.—'* R. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told mo that it was 
not fo/tum indu, a piece of information 
of great value to me ; for the physicians 
who put theni-selvcs forward as having 
learned much from these ixirts, nasert that 
they are the same ; and wh.at is more, the 
modem writers . . . call l)etel in their 
works tnnbulf and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0. That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in *259, which 
treats of /ofioni indn, and in 707, which 
treats of tambul . . . and Xhofolinm indu is 
called by the Indians Tomalapatra, which 
the Greeks and Latins coiruptod into 
I Malabathrum." Sn-'.—Garrio, ff. O-Sr, 96. 

c. 1690.—** Hoc Teinbul sou Sirium, licet 
Tulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Folio Indo seu Malabathro, 
Arabibus Cadegi Hindi, in Phannaco)K>eis, 
at India, Tatnala-patra at folio Indo dicto, 
... A nostra autem nations intelloxi 
MaUbathnim nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellao, seu cinnamomi sylTestris."— Aam- 
pkint, T. 387. 
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c. 1760.—". . . quand Ton consid^ro que 
IttH Indians aptiellent noire feuille Indienne 
tamida.lMltra on croit d'apercevoir que le 
mot Grcc /laXiparpoy en a il6 anciennement 
d^rivtf.’’— Ktvcydoptdic^ xx. 846. 

1837: - (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
works of Materia Madica as the Greek of 
SddliaJ^ and tnj and as the Hindi 

synonymos). "By the latter names may 
l>e obtained everywhere in the baTars of 
India, the leaves of Cinn. TawAla and of 
CiNit. iilb!jiorum." — Ruyle^ Ksmuj oa yffUn/. 
of Hindoo Hfi. 

MALACCA, n.]>. The city which 
gives it43 niiiiic to the Peninsula and 
tlie StraiUs of Malacca, and which was 
the seat of a considerable Malay nton- 
arcliy till its capture by the Portuguew 
under D’AllKMpienpie in 1511. One 
naturally sujipases soiin* etyiuologu^I 
connection between ^falall and MaUtcen, 
An<l .such a connectiiui is put forward 
by l)e Bjirros and D’Alboquernue (see 
below, am I also nridi'i* MALAtV 
latter al.‘*o incnli< ns an alternative 
sug^tion for t)ie <ii igin of the name 
of tne city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar. muldhit, ‘sj meeting.’ This 
last, though it appi.iiS also in tfie 
Sijiira MaUnfU^ may be totally nqccted. 
Crawfurd is jiositive that the place 
was called from the word rruiUiht^ the 
Malay name of the PhylUiaihM emblica^ 
or emblic Msrrobalan (<I.V.), *‘a tree 
said to lie abundant in that locality ” ; 
and this, it will be seen I»elow, is giv<‘n 
by (hKlinhu de Kredia a.s the ety> 
mohigy. Mulaka again seems to be a 
corruption of the. Skt. aiaUika^ from 
am/o, ‘acid.’ [Mr. Skeat write.s : 
"There can l^e no doubt that Craw- 
furd* is right, and tliat the place wa.s 
named from the tree. The suggested 
connection lietween M>tLiyu and Mn- 
laka anpears impos.sible to me, and, 

I thint, would do s<.) to any one ac- 
iiainted with the law.snf the language. 

have seen the Malahi tree myself 
and eaten its fruit. Ridley in his 
Botanical lii.sts has Udea-laka and nut- 
laJka which he identifies as PhyUanthut 
tmhlica^ L. and P. •ptriinaivA Hooker 
{Eituhorbiaeeae). The two species are 
hardly distinct, hut the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is so often the case among 
the Malays, must have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malaka, dt Malaka 
River.T 

1416.— "Tbm was no King bnt only a 
chief, tha eountrj bakmgii^f to Siam. . . . 


In the year 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 
Uo brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two mlver eealii, ... he 
erected a stone and raised the place to a 
city, after which the land was called the 
Kingdom of lialaoca {Moa-la-ka). . . . I’in 
is found in tiie mountains ... it is oast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . 
ten pieces are bound together with rattan 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a large bundle. In all their trading 
. . . they use those pieces of tin instead 
of money. ’—CAtneM Anna/«, in Uroem-fldL 
p. 123. 

1498.-"Meleqns ... is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
cruaados for a bahar (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 crusados the bahar ; and 
there is much porcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, but 
the money is of large size and little value, 
so that it takes 3 farazalas (see Frasala) 
of it to make a crusado. Here too are many 
large parrots all red like fire." Roteiro df. 
V.daOama, 110-111. 

l.MO.- When we had arrived .it the city 
of Melacha, we were imniodiaicly presented 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor ... 1 believe 
th.it mora s’.iips arrive here th.in in any 
other place in thJ world. . . 

224. 

1511. -"This Paremivum gave the naiuo 
of Malaca to the new colony, because in 
the language of Java, when a man of Paliin- 
bilo flees away they call him Matayo, . . . 
Others say that it was called Malaca because 
of the number of people who came there 
from one part and the other in so short a 
8|iace of time, for the word MaUint Mso 
.signifies to mrrt. ... Of these two opinioiis 
let each one accept that which ho thinks 
to he the liest, for this is the ti nth of the 
maXUir." - thiumentarm of A K.T. 

by Birch, iii. 76-77. 

1516.--" The said Kingdom of Ansyaiie 
(nee Siam) throw.s out a great fioint of lainl 
into the sen, which makes there a ca|»e, 
where the sea returns again U)wards i'liinu 
to the north ; in this promontory is a .small 
kingdom in which there is n largo city 
called Malaca." — Jiarboaa^ 191. 

1553. — "A son of Paramiaom called Xa- 
quern Darxa, (t.^. Sikandar ... to 

form the town of Malija, to which ho gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
^Javanese) this was as much as to say *1 niii- 
ished,’ and hence the people are called 
Malaioa."— /> Aimw, II. vi. 1. 

„ "That which he (Alboquenpio) 
regretted most of all that was lost on tluit 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and inoet natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Maltot, and 
which King Mahomed had kept, as an honour- 
able poeeMon, at the gate of hie Phlace, 
whenoe Affonao Alboquerque carried them 
off, ee the prindpal item m hie triumph on 
the capture of the dty."— iMd. XL vii. 1. 
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1672.- I 

*' Nem tu menoB fugir podertb deste 
PoBtoque rica, e post^ue aaseotada 
L6 no gromio da Aurora, onde naaceate, 
Opulenta Halaca nonieada ! 

Aasettaa ▼enenoi^aa, que fizeste, 

Oa crises, com que j a te Tejo armada, 
Malaioe namorados, Jaos valeotes, 

Todos far^ ao Luao obedientea.” 

Camdfu. X. 44. 

By Burton : 

Nor shall thou ’scaiie the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence thy rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight I 
The poysoncd arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as I see, for hght, 
th* enamoured Nfatay-men, the Javan 
braves, 

all of the Lusi.an shall become the slaves." 
1612. -“The Arabs call it MaUd-ai, from 
collecting all merchants .” — Sijara Alala;i>i^ 
in ./. I mi. Airh. v. 

Itil'l - - “Malaca signi6ca M>rabo/at‘iit, 
frucba de hua arvuru, plantada ao loogo de 
hum ribeiro chainado Aerlcle." tU 

EreiliH, f. 1. 

MALADOO, Chicken mnladoo is 
an article iti the Anglo-Indian menu. 
It look.s like a c<jrruptioii from the 
French cuisine^ hut of what ? [Afofa- 
doo or MnnadoOf a lady informs me, is 
cold meat, su» h as chicken or mutton, 
cut into .slice.H, or pounded up and 
re-cooked in halter. The Port, malhadcj 
‘ l)t*aten-up,’ has been augp'sted as a 
pas.sihl(: origin for tiie word.] 

MALAY, n.p. Thi.s i.s in the 
.Malay lang»iagc an adjective, Maluyu; 
thus ornny MaUfyv^ *a Malay’; tana 
[hhuf/ij Maldyni ‘the Malay country’ ; 
onhuAi Mtihiyiij ‘the Malay 

langJiag*-.’ 

In Javaiif.so the word vialdya .'digni- 
ties ‘to run away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from thi.s, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitives : but we can hanily attach 
importance to thi.s. It may be worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name wa.s not of foreign, i>. of S. 
Indian orimn, and connected M’ith the 
MaUiya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat writes : “The 
tradition given me by Javanese in the 
Malay States was tliat the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
iwopled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
■h* the orimnal meaning of the word, 
it is probable that it started its life- 


history as a river-name in the S. of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the district through whicn the 
I river ran, and so to tne prople who 
lived there ; after which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
I eluded not only many allied, but ^so 
! many foreign, trib^ ; all Malay- 
* speaking trih^ being eventually called 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most important pass^ in this con- 
nection is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the ‘Malay Annalt* (1821X P* 20^ 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made : ‘ There is a countir 
in the laud of AndaUs named Panu- 
embang, which is at present denomin- 
ated Palemhang, the raja of which was 
denominated Damang Leltar Dawn 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), who derived his 
origin from Raja Sulan (Chilian^ 
whose great-gi-andson he wa.<i. The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
which is a mountain uamefl the 
mountain Sagantang Maha Mini.’ 
Here Palembang is the name of a 
well-known Sumatran State, often de- 
.scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In standard Malay */)a- 
mang Lebar Dawn* would be ‘ Vlfmang 
Lebitr Daun* Baja Chulan is prob- 
ably some mythiciil Indian king, the 
.story l>cing evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘ Muartatang ’ may 
lie a mistake for Muar Tenang, which 
is a place one heard of in the Penin- 
sula, though 1 do not know for certain 
ivheie it is. ‘Sungey Malayu’ simply 
means ‘River Malayu.’ ‘Sagantang 
Maha Mini’ is, I think, a mistake for 
Sa-yimtany Maha Aliru^ which Ls the 
name used in the Peninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
oil which tlie episode related in the 
Annab oi'ciirred” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 2).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
w'hii^h has been noted by CJrawfurd, 
that a name which ap{)ears on 
Ptolemy’s Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MoXrov KwXor, words 
which in Javanese (Maldyn-Kulon) 
w'ould signify “Malays of the West,” 
After this the next (poiuible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geofrraphy of Edrbi, who describca 
Malai aa a great island in the eaitam 
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8ea& or rather as occupying the position 
of tne Lenturia of Mr. Sclater, for fin 
partial accommodation to the Ptole- 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, t.e. of Eastern Africa, to 
tlie vicinity of China. Thus it must 
be uncertain without further accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of the 
great Malay islands (as is on the whole 
probable) or of the Island of the Mala- 
Ashes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 


[a.d. 690.— Mr. Skeat notes: Tsing 

•peaks of the ‘Holo^n country,' t.c. the 
dietrict W. or N.W. of Palembang in 
Sumatra.”] 

c. llftO.— The Isle of Malai is very great. 
. . . The |)eople devote themselves to very 
profitable trade ; aud there are found here 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aro- 
matics and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of eicellent quality . . . 
the people also have windmills. ” — Arf/-isi, by 
Jauoert, i. 94.*}. 


c. 1273.— A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was .sent from Siam 
tu the Emperor. '‘The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Mallyi, or Maliurb, 
)mt both nations laid aside their feud ami 
submitted to China.”— Notice by Sir T. 
Wade, in JSowring's Siam, i. 73. 

c. 1292. — " You come to an l.sland which 
forma a kingdom, and is called Malolar. 
The people have a ki^ of their own, and 
a peculiar language. 'Ae city is a fine and 
Dfihle one, and there is a great trade earned 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there. "—A/a/’co Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 8. 

e. 1539.—“. . . as soon as he had de- 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it waa written."— E.T. p. 15. 

1548 .—“. . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, be assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turki, Ahgnin*, 
Mootrt, Malaxuirts, Adienu, Jaoi, and 
p. 279. 

1568:—“ And so these Gentiles like the 
Moon who inhabit the sea-coasta of the 
laland (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
•peek the Malay of Malacca aa being the 
meet general language of those parts." — 
Am. III. V. 1. 


“Kvarything with them is to be 
■ aiii— man; and this hae such nnvalenoe in 
theee parts that you will never ml a nativa 
■ulllj, however poor he may be, who will 
eelUe hand to lift a thing of ^ own or 
anybody alaa'a ; avery aarvioa moat be dom 
bydav^**-iM.Il.vi.l, 


1610.—“ I cannot imagine what the Hoi- 
laxid^t means, to suffer these Malayilana, 
Chinesianij and Moores of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the Indies, and forbid it their owns 
seruants, countrymen, and Brethem, upon 
^ine of death and losse of goods ." — Peter 
iVilliamson Florit, in Purthas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writes : “ The word 
Malaya i.s now often applied by 
English writers t.o the Peninsula as a 
whole, and from this the term Ma- 
laysia as a term of wider application 
{i.e. to the Archi|ie1ago) has been 
coined (see (pioUtioii of 1610 alxive). 
Tbe former is very frequently mis- 
written by English writers as ‘ Malay,* 
a barbarism which has even found 
place on the title-page of a book — 
‘Travel and Sport iu Burma, Siam 
and Malay, by J oliii Bradley, London, 
1876.‘“] 

MALAY ALAlM. This is the name 
applied tu one of the cultivated 
I)ravidian languages, llie closest in its 
relation tu the Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western .side of the Qhauts (or MaUlya 
iiioiintaiiis), from the Chandrngiri 
River on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the sea in 12" 29'), beyond 
which the language \a, for a limited 
di.st.iiice, Tula, and then Canarese, to 
Trevandrum on the South (lat 8* 29'), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, also intertwines with 
Malayalam all along Malabar. The 
term MaUiydlam properly applies to 
territory, not language, and might be 
rendered “Mountain region” [See 
under malahar, and Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 

n.p. The proper form of this name 
appears to lie Male-diva; not, os the 
I estimable Qarcia de Orta says, Nale- 
I diva ; whilst the etymology which he 
I gives is certainly wrong, nard as it 
I may be to say what is Uie right one. 

I The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country by a form of the word 
for * island’ which we have in the 
Skt dvipa and the Phli We find 
this reflected in the Dwi ot Ammianus, 
and in the Dlf» and 2>l5a-j5t (Peis, 
plural) of old Arab geographen^ whilst 
it survives in letten of the 18th 
eantniy addwiisd to the OayUm 
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<>)yern4eiit (Dutch) by the Sultan 
of the Isles, who calls his kin^om 
Vivehi Eajjji, and his people IHvehe 
mikun. Somethinjgr like the modern 
form first appears in Ibn Batuta. He, 
it will be seen, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it were, AfoM-dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
group Mttiial, which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘a palace.’ This form of 
the name looks like a foreign ‘ striving 
after meaning.’ But Pyrard de Lavai, 
the author of the most complete 
account in existence, also says that the 
name of thu islands w^ taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided. 
Bishop Caldwell has .suggested that 
these i.slaiids were the dives, or islands, 
of Male, as Malehdr (sc'c MALABAB) 
was the coast-tract or continent, of 
Male. It is, however, not impossible 
lliat the true etymology wsk? from 
Tiidld, * a garland or necklace,’ of which 
their configuration is highly 8Ugge.stivc. 
(The Madras Gloss, gives Malaydl. mdV, 
• Idack,’ and dvipa, * island,’ from the 
<Iark soil. For a full account of early 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr. Graves 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
423 srqq.] Milburn (Or. Commfnerre, 
335 ) .says : “ This i.sland was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507 .” Let us see ! 

A.D. 362.—“ Ijogutiones undique solito 
4icius concurreliant ; hinc Transtigritanis 
]»Aceni obticcrantibus et Armeniis, inde 
nationibus Indicis certatim ouni donis opti* 
mates mitteiitibus ante tempu.s, ab n^ue 
Divit et Serendivis. "—A mmian. MarcHlinus, 
xxh. 3. 


till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islsn^ are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Ihose of one class are called WTa-iTilMA 
(or the Cowry Divahs), because of the cowries 
which are gathered from coco • branobea 
planted in the sea. The others are called 
DiTa-ATanfiar, from the word hambar (see 
COIB), which is the name of the twine made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels are 
stitched.'*— rif-Btruai, in Briaaud, Fragmens, 
124. 

1150.— See also EdrUi, in Jaubert’s Transl. 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading, RailihM, for KbajAt. 

c. 1343. — '‘Ten days after embarking at 
Calecut we arrived at the Islands cmled 
Dhibat-al-Mahal. . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them. Groups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbmir- 
raouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter. . . . Most of the trees that grow on 
these islands are coco-palms. . . . 'ftey are 
divided into regions or groups . . . amocw 
which arc distinguished ... 3° 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Saltans.” 
—Ibn Hatuta, iv. 110 seqq. 

1442.— Abdurransak also calls them "the 
isles of Diva-Mahal.”— In Not, et Kxt$, 
xiv. 429. 

1503. — " But Dom Vasco . . . said tlmi 
things must go on as they wore to India, 
aud there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the Gulf (golfSo) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company with the fleet, and found itself at 
i>nc of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bod stagnant 
water, and in disorders with women ; oo 
that many died.” — ^oiTfo, i. 347. 


c. 545.— “And round about it {Sidediba 
«tr Taprobane, i.f. Ceylon) there are a number 
«)f small islands, in all of which yon find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
.'ilmost all set close U) one another.” — 
in Cathay^ Ac., clxxvii. 

851.—" Between this Sea (of Uorkand) 
.'ind the Sen called Ij&ravi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900 ; . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 mrasangs. 
They are all inhabited, and aU produce 
coco-palms. . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendlh, in the Sea of Horkand : it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of XMb^At” (i.e. Dtbeu).— Relation, 
Ac., tr. by Reinavd, 1. 4-5. 

c. 1030. —"The special name of Dira is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of aoooroulaaona of sand ; theae sands 
oontiBaallj angment, spread, and unite, 


[1512.—" Mafaroedo Ma^ay with two ships 
put into the Maldive islands (ilhas oe 
HaldiTa)." — Albnguergue, Cartas, p. 30.] 
1563.—" H. Though it bo somewhat to 
interrupt the business in hand,— why is that 
chain of islands called ' Islands of MaldiTE ' 1 
"0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gerat mistakes oven in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues f 
But, nevertheless, I will toll you what 1 
have heard ssy. And that is that the right 
name is not luldiva, hut Naiediva ; for nate 
in Malabar means 'four,' and dim 'island^' 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
os much as to say ' Four Isles.’ . . . And in 
the same way we call a certain island that 
is 12 leagues from Oca Angediva (sea 
AMCHIfflivA), beoanoa tharo are five in 
the groups and ao the name in Malabar 
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mmoM * FiTe Mm,' for angt it ' ftvo.' Bat 
thMt deriTaiioi& rMt on oominon rtport, I 
don’t detail them to you at domonttrable 
facte.”— CrdiTta, Cbf/of/NiM, f. 11. 

1578.-" Nat ilhat dt KaldiTa.** (Sm 
0000-DE HER.) 

c. 1610.— "Ce Royaumc en Itur lanoa^e 
t’appalle Mald-nij^Ml, Rovaume de MaU I, at 
dM autrea peuplM da I’lnda il t'appalla 
Huld-diTor, at 1m pouplet diuM . . . L^tla 
prioeipnie, oomme j’ay dit, I'appalla Kald. 
qui donna la nom i tout la raata dM autras ; 
ear la mot IHnaa simifta rn nomhra da patitM 
itlM amaasdaa .*’— de Lumi. i. w, 68, 
ad. 1679. [Hak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1688. — " Mr. Beard Mnt up hia Couriaa, 
which ha had recaivad fiom ya JfaiildiTma, 
to ha put off and paaaed by Mr. Chamock 
at Caaaumbazar.” — Diary ^ Oct. 2; 
[ibk. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, 3. In a :ihip with 
English ofticers ^nd native crew, the 
mate is called mdlum tdhib. The word 
is Ar. mu’afftm, literally * the In- 
structor/ and is properly APPh^ to 
the pilot or sailing-master. Tlie word 
may be compared, thus used, witK our 
* master* in the Navy. In regard to 
the fint quotation \ve may observe 
that Ndkhuda (see NACODA) is, rather 
than Mu*allim, Mhe captain*; though 
its proper ineiining is the owner of 
the ship ; the two cui)acities of owner 
and skipper Unug doubtless often com- 
bined. The distinction of Mu*allim 
from Niikhuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate. 

1497.— "And he sent 20 crusadoa in gcdd, 
and 20 festoons in silver for the Malemoe, 
who were the piloLn, for of tbcM coins ho 
would give each month whatever ho (the 
Sheikh) shouhl direct.”— C'orrm, i. 38 (ELT. 
by /.W. Stan/ry of Aiderlry, 88). On this 
passage the Translator sa^s : "The word is 
^rhaps the Arabic for an instructor, a word 
in general use all over Africa." It is curious 
that hia varied experience should have failed 
to rMognise the habitual marine um of the 
tern. 

1541.— "Meanwhile he Mnt throe eatnn 
(q.r.) to the Port of the llalSBia {Porto dot 
Maiepiot) in order to get some inlot. . . . 
In this Port of the &ndel if ike Mmlnia 
the ships of the Moon take pilote when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they Imto them here again.”* — 
Cbrrm, iv. 168. 

* This Pori wM Immediately outelde the Stialto, 
M appsan from the deserlptfon of Dom JMo de 
OmIio (1541); "Now turning to tho *OatM' of 
Um 8tnit, which are the chief oltfeet of oor 
dcMTlpiion, we remark that hen the land of 

Anhia jote out into tbo sea, Ibnninf a prominent 
Point, and very pioloDged. . . . Thta Is the potat 
or promontory which Ptolemy cnile AmMlimi. 
... In front of It, a little amrs than a naakot 


1553.—".*. . among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guiamte by nation, called 
Ifalem Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in conversing with our people, 
as to pleoM the King, who was inc|uinng for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
them.”— BfCi'mr, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590.— "Ma’Allim ui Contain. He must 
be aci{uainted with the depths and shallow 
plocM of the CcMn, and ^ must know 
astronomy. It is he who guidM the ship 
to her dMtinatioiu and prevents her falling 
into dangers.” — AIn, ed. Dtoekmano^ i. 280. 

[1887.— "The second class, or lialmnte^ 
ore sailors.”— Malabar ^ ii. ccxcv.] 

MAMIBAN, MAMIBA, ». A 

inediciiiu from old times of much 
repute in the East, esiiecially for eye- 
diaeaaea, and imported from Himalayan 
and Trans- Hiiiuilayan region.^. It i.'^ 
a popular native drug in the Punjab 
bazars, where it is still known as 
wMimlm, al.4o .is pilldr}. It seem.^ 

f troljable that the name is .‘i|q>licd to 
)itter roots of kiiidn^d properties but 
of more than one sfa^cific origin. 
Hanbury and Fluckiger descril^s it as 
the rhizome of Coptu Teeta^ Wallich, 
tlUt being the name of the drug in 
the Mishmi country at the head of 
the Araani Valley, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
states explicitly that the mnmtra of 
the Punjab liazars is now "known to 
lie’* mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Thaltctrum foliwum ll.P., a tall 
plant which is common throughout the 
temperate Himalaya (5000 to 8000 feet] 
and on the Kasia Hills, and is ex- 
ported from Kuniaun unaer the name 
of Momili. [See IFatt, Econ. Diet. vi. 
pt. iv. "The Mamiza of the 

old Arab writers wa.s identified with 
XeXi35rios fUya, by which, however, 
L«>w (Aram. PJlanzennamen^ p. 220) 
savs they understood eurennut lontjti." 
W.R.S. 

c. A.u. 600-700. — MttM«p6f, ofos 
ri w6at iorlr fxoo Ctawep KOodOXovi 
rvKPoOt, brot oi/Xdt re cal XeiwiA/iara Xrr- 
rureiv rertoreverat, ByXoo&n ^vrrutys iordp- 
Xor 8wd/tiwt.'* — Pauli AtgintUu Mediri^ 
Libri vii., BarilMe 1538. Ub. vii. cap. iii, 
Mct. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.— "Kemlrtm quid Mtt Eei lig- 
num sicut nodi declinans ad nigredincm . . . 


off, is an Islet called the /(Medoe Jbboeeiu; becaoM 
Bme In Amble mcane a pilot ; and the piloti 
living here go aboaid the shlpa which come from 
outelM, Ma conduct them,” ha— JbMrs do Jfn 
Moot, frc., 65. 

Tte Island retelM its naaso, and Is sss ntt o n id 
M /ddad by Gspt HalMO In /. E Om. doe 

lx.lfa nUMaWUm.dMmttofFA. 
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mundiflc^ albuginem in oculis, et acoit 
visum : quum ex eo fit oollyrium et ab^rgit 
humiditatemgroanam. . . — Avieenw^ 

Openif Vonet. 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabic terms by A’hdreas 
de Alpaf^o of jBelluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, nves the fol- 
lowing interpretation : ** Memirem cat radix 
nodosa, non multuni grossa, citrini colons, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
et asportatur ex Indi4, et apud physicos 
orientates est valde nota, ct usitatur in 
passionibus oculi." 

c. 1100.— *‘Memiram Ambibus, 
yiov fUya Graccis,” &c.--/o. Serapionu 
tSiiuji/. Mfdicam. Jlixforiit, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. 
(eel. Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. - ‘"Some maintain that Uii.-* plant 
{‘imlk at'Sdbaghin) is the small lurkum 
(turmeric), and others that it is mamlrtn. 

. . . The i url-umia brought to ua from India. 

. . . The is imfHirted from China, 

and has the .same proitcrties as kvrkum .'* — 
Ihi BaitJutr, ii. 186-18^. 

c. 1.550. — “But they have a much greater 
.appreciation of another little nxit which 
grows in the mountains of Succiiir {i.e. 
suchau in Shen.si), where the rhuliarb grows, 
and which they call Mambroni'Chini [i.e. 
MamXriLn-i-CA>at). Thi.s is extremely dear, 
and is used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected, 'lliey 
gnnd it on a stone with rose water, and 
anoint the eyes with it. The result is 
wonderfully iK'ncficial.'' • Bojji Mahummtd't 
Acfount of 'CaUuty^ in ii. f. Ifit. 

c. 1573.— (At Aleppo). * * Maminuiitohini, 
good for eyes as they 9siy."— /iautro/ff, in 
Hay's 2nd cd. p. 114. 

Also the. following we borrow from 
Dozy’s SuppL <nix IHcU. Arabe^:— 

1582.— “Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleine 
wurtzclein zu verkaufen mamirani tchini 
genennot, in gobreston der Augen, wie .sie 
hirgeben ganz dien.^lich ; dicso scind gclb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma unib ein ziralichs 
longer, auch d'linner und knofiffet das solche 
unseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlich, und 
wol flir das rochte ranmiran mbgen gohaltcn 
werden, de.s.scn sonderlich Rhases an mehr 
orten gedencket." — Bautrolff^ A-igenUirhr 
Besehrribung der JiaisZy 1*26. 

c. 1665.— “These caravans bro^ht back 
Musky Ckina-irtHMly Jtubari, and Mamiron, 
which last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes." — Berniery E.T.. 136; fed. 
CunMabtfy 426]. 

1862. — “ Imports from Yarkand and 
Chan^han. through Leh to the Punjab . . . 
lCaillunui-t-C!litt» (a yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . — Punjab Trade Reporty 

App. xziv. p. ocxxziii. 

KAMLTJTDAB, s. P.-H. mu’. 
(f malatddr (from Ar. mit'dma/o^ ‘affaiTai 
bnsineBB’X and in Mahr. mdmlalddr. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For- 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native government^ of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, cuiTe.sTX)nding nearly to the 
TahjMeldax or a pergtinna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important. 

[1826.—“ I now proceeded to the Haamu- 
lut-dar, or farmer of the district. . . 
Panduraug Hariy ed. 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s. ; MAMOOLEE, adj. 

Custom, Customary. Ar. — H. ma’mdf. 
Tbe literal meaning is * practised,’ and 
then * established, customary.’ Ma'miU 
is, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, e.n. “ And Lal>an said, It must 
not so he done in our country {lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the nrstlx>nj .” — Genesis 
kxix. 26. 

MAMOOTT, MAMOTY. MO- 
MATTY, s. A digmng tool of the 
form usual all over India, i.e. not in 
the shape of a sivade, hut in that of a 
hoe, with the hen e at an acute a^le 
wiiii the blade. [See FOWBA.] Tlie 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
ftumv&tiy ‘earth-cutter’; and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, hut it has long been an estah- 
Imed term in the list of oixlnauce 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
lieyond these limits. 

[1782. — “ He marched . . . with two 
battalionH of sepoys . . . who were ordered 
to make a show uf entrenching themsclvea 
with xnamntieB. . . — liCtter of Ld. 

Macartnej/y in Forredy SelectioiUy hi. 855.] 

[1852.—“ ... by means of a mometty or 
hatchet, which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbandman . . . this fellow dug • • •, a 
reservoir. . . ."—Fnile, Narralo'e of Resid- 
ence in SiaWy 138.] 

MANCHUA, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single ma.st and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayalam word is maniiy fnuiwcht, Skt 
nwwWui, ‘a cot,’ so called apparently 
from .its raised platform for cargo^] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjeSy &c., is usual. 

e. 1512.— “So he made ready two maa- 
and one night got into the houae d 
the King, and atole from him the mod 
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bnatifal wonum that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money. 
— Cbma, I. 281. 

1626.— “Quatro InnohunM (q.y.) grandee 
e sail quata/ntei (see GALALuZ) e nuui- 
que se remam muyto.”— /.rw6raMfa 
dot Coumu de India, p. 8. 

1662.— **llui<diau que sam narios de 
remo.'*— CosCauAsda, ii. 362. 

0 . 1610.— “II a vne petite Galiote, qu'ils 
ai^Uent Manehonis, fort bien oouverte 
. . . et faut huit ou neuf hommes aeulement 
pour la mener.”— /*ymrd de Laval, ii. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 42J. 

[1623. — . . boats which they call 
■MeiTe, going with 20 or 24 Oars.*’— P. 
ddla Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 211 ; ManHna in 
ii. 217. 

[1679.—“ I commanded the ihibban and 
OMBchnaa to keepe a little ahead of me." — 
r«If, Hedge*' Diary, Hak. Sue. ii. elzzziv.] 

1682.—“ Ez hujusmodi arboribus ezeavatis 
naeiculas Indi oon6ciunt, quae 
appellant, quarum nonullae longitudine 80, 
laatudine 9 pedum menauram superant."— 
Kktede, Hart. Malabar, iii. 27. 

[1736. — “All ships and vessels ... as 
wdl as the munchnaa ^pertaining to the 
Company’s officers." — Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, ii. 31. 


MAKDADORE, a. Port mandador, 
*one who commands.’ 

1673. — “ Each of which Tribes have a 
Mindadere or Superintendent." — Fryer, 67. 

MANDALAT, MANDALt i>.p. 
The capital of the King of Burman, 
founded in 1860, 7 milea north of the 
preceding capital Amarapura, and 
Detween 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Ira wadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned bv 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) prob- 
ably represents Mandara, the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a chuming-BtafT at 
the chuminff of the sea. ^e hill 
^pears as Mandiye-tauna in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapura (1855), published m the 
Narrative of Major I^ayre’s Mission, 
hut the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 

[1860.— See the account of llandelay in 
Miuon, Burmah, 14 se^ff/.] 

1861.— “Nezt morning the son of my 
friendly host acoompaniM me to the Kan* 
dalldr Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
efrapel the image of Shwesayatta, poinung 
down with outstretched finger to the Palace 


of llaiidalay, interpreted os the divine 
command there to build a city ... on the 
other side where the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits a gig^tio Buddha gazing m 
motionless meditation on the mountaina 
opposite. There are here some caves in the 
hani rook, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremitea. 

. . ." — Baiiian's Travel* (Oennan), ii. 89-90. 

MANDARIN, s. Port. Mundarij,^ 
Mandartm. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus: “A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian ccute, erroneously supposed to 
be a native term. From Portuguese 
mandar, to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” So also T. Hyde in the 
quotation below. Except as regard.^ 
tne word having been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and persistent mistake. 
What sort of form would matidarij be 
as a derivative from mandar f The 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Eastern officials some such word as 
mandador, which a preceding article 
MANDADOBE) snows that they 
did apply in certain cases. But the 
parallel to the assumed origin of 
mandarin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivation from * order,’ 
and called them orderumbos. 

The word is really a slight cornip- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, *a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper old pre- 
Mahommedan term in Inaia. It has 
been adopted, and specially affected in 
various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly bv the Malays, among 
whom it 18 habitually applied to the 
highest class of public officers 
Orawfurds Malay IHct, av. [and Klin- 
kert, who writes manUri, colloquially 
msnfri]). Yet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from tne Portuguese (see J. Ind, 
Arehip. iv. 189). [Klinkert adopts 
the Sat. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive ** striving 
after meaning ” may have shaped the 
corruption of manfn into a semblance 
of mandar, Maraden is still more 
oddly perverse, vidtm mdiora, dtUriora 
teculuif when he says: **Th6 officers, 
next in rank to the Sultanare Mantree, 
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which aoiie apprehend to be a cor- 
ruption of the word Mandarin^ a title 
of diatinctiou among the Chinese ” {H. 
of Sumatra^ 2nd ei. 285). Ritter 
adopts the etymology from mandary 
^parently after A. W. Schlegel ♦ 
Tlie true etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries in Ckina and Japan^ 
iii. 12, and by one of the pre^nt 
writers in Ocean Highways for Sept. 
1872, p. 186. vSeveral of the quota- 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental India. 
We may add that maniri (see MUN- 
TBEE) IS still inuch in vogue among 
the leas barbannia Hill Ibu'^ea on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal {e,g. among 
the Kasias (see C088TA) as a de- 
nomination for tlieir petty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was perhaps 
aware of the true origin of mandarin ; 
see below. 


c. A.D. 400 (?).—** The King desirous of 
trying coses must enter the assembly com- 
posed in manner, together with Brahnian.H 
who know the Vedas, and mantrins (or 
counsellors)."— ilfanw, viii. 1. 

[1522.—“ . . . and fur this purpose ho sent 
one of his chief mandarins [mandarim),''— 
India Office MSS. in an Agreement made by 
the Portuguese with the “Rry de Sunda, 
this Sunda being that of the Straits.] 

1524. — (At the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for those, 
b^use whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him maadeiym, which Ls their name 
for Knight." — Correa ^ ii. 808, 
c. 1540.—“. . . the which corsairs had 
their own dealing.s with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
sea." — Pirtto, cap. 1. 

1662. —(At Malacca) “whence subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen.’’— CastanAsda, iii. 

207. 

„ (In China). “There are among 
them degrees of honour, and according to 
their degrees of honour is their service ; 
gentlemen {fidalqo*) whom they call man- 
darins ride on horseback, and when they 
pass along the streets the common people 
make way for them.’’— 75uf. iv. 57. 

1553.—“ Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 


• See Krdfcttade, v. 647. The Index to Ritter 

e res a reference to A. W. Stkuiy Mag. /Ur dU 
tend. dM Au$L, 18ST, No. 12a This we have 
not been able to see. 


grand blare of trumpets (this wjw at Malacca 
in 1608-9). . . . Jeronymo Teixeira was 
received by many Mandarijs of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the city." 
— De BarroSf Dec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

„ “ And he being already known to 

the Mandarijs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profitable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he paid, he was regarded like a 
native." — Ibid. Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

,, “ And from these Crlfales and native 

Malays come all the M^wdjLrfns, who are 
now the gentlemen (fidalgos) of Malaoa.” - 
Ibid. II. Vi. 1. 


1598.— “They are called . . . Mando^BS, 
and are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about with 
Curtaines of Silko, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much riven to 
lianketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, also the whole land of 
China ." — Litiechoteny 39 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 136]. 

1610. — “ The Mandorins (officious officers) 
would have interverted the king's oommana 
for their own covetousnesse ” (at Siam).— 
Peter WtUiamon Florit^ in PvrrhaSy i. 322. 


1612. — “Shah Indra Rrama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, where they were gra- 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to be a Mantor." — Sf/atu 
MakiyUf in J. hid. Arch. v. 730. 

c. 1663.— “Domandb il Signor Carlo se 
mandarino b voce Chinese. Disse easer 
Portogheso, e che in Chinese si chiamano 
Qaean, che signifia signoreggiare, coman- 
dare, gobemare." — Viaggio del P. Oio. 
Grueher, in Theve^iot^ Dioert Voyage*. 


1682.— In the Kingdomo of Patane (on K. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “The Uiigs 
counsellors are called Mentary.”— 
en iMnt-Rtize^ ii. 64. 

c. 1590.—“ Mandarinonim autom nomine 
intelligiintur omnis generin officiarii, qui a 
mandando appellantur inandirini lingnt\ 
Lusitanic&, quae unica Europaea est in •uis 
Chinensibus obtinena.” — T. Ryde^ De httdjt 
Orirntalibus, in Syntagmata^ Oxon. 17f»7, 
ii. 266. 

1719.—“. . . one of the Mandarina. a 
kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province where they reside." — 

Crusoe, Pt. ii. 


1726. —“ Mantria. Cmincillora. These 
give redo and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the* Government 

to the King. . . .” (in Ceylon).— Vafaa//>'a, 
Names, Ac., 6. 

1727. — “Every province or city (Burma) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy resid^ ^ 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
Avo, ^e present Metropolis."- il. HamUtoe, 
ii. S, [ed. 1744, ii. 42]. 


1774.—“. . . presented to each of the 
Batehian Mantariaa as vroll os ^e ty 
ofllaers a scarlet ooat." — Feeresi, V, to N* 


Ouinea, p. 100. 
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1788.-“. . 

oorrupt are fixed, and aa it i 

in the xulgar toncpie . . . an<l ^ 

to blend the three Chineee monoeytlablea 
Coa^-( 2 «r in the reapecUble name of 
Confucius, or exen to aaopt the Portuguese 
oomiption of MnadnilB.’ — (7i66oa, Preface 
to hb 4th volume. 


1879.-“ The Mantll, the Malay Governor 
of Larut . . . was powerless to restore 
order .” — Miu Bird^ QoldUn Chfnonae, 287. 


Used as an adjective : 

[c. 1848. —“The mandaria-boat, or ‘Smug- 
boat,’ as it is often called by the natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.”— Arrtt- 
otuffe, Vvytufe to CkiiMt ii. 71. 

[1878.— “The Cho-Ka-Shun, or. boats in 
which the Handarina travel, are not unlike 
lam floating caravans.”— (/ray, China, ii. 
270.] 


HANDASIN LAKOUAOE, s. 

The language spoken by the official 
and literary class in China, as opposed 
to local dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Kiian-Hita. It is sub.(itantially 
the language of the people of the 
northern and middle zones of China, 
extending to Vun-nan. It is not to 
l)e unfounded with the literary style 
which is used in lxx>ks. [See 
Ttiingt Chinete, 169 seq,] 

1674.— “The Language ... is called 
QaeaAra {hua), or the Language of Manda- 
rtooa, because as ihey spread their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words, "—/bria y Sonm, E.T. ii. 468. 

MANQALOBE, n.p. The only 
place now well kno\vn by this name 
IS (a) Afaitgal-ur^ a port on the coast 
of l^uthern danara and chief t<jwn of 
that district, in lat. 12’ 51’ N. In 
Mir Husain All’s Life of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial Bunder ” ]>crhaps a corr. 
of Kandialf which is said in the Imp. 
Gnz. to be the modem native name. 
TThere i.s a place called Gurupura clase 
liv ; see Madras Gloss. 8.v. Goorpore,] 
name in this form is found m an 
inscription of the 11th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymolog}’. [The present name 
is said to Ije taken from the temple of 
MangaUl Devi.] But the name in 
approximate forms (from maaqala, 
* gladness’) is common in Indio. One 
otlier port (b) on the coast of Peninsu- 
lar Quzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called AfungroU. And 


another place of the name (c) MangUi^ 
var in we valley of Swat, north of 
Pesh&war, is mentioned by Hwen 
Tsanff as a city of Qandhara. It is 
prohaoly the same that appears in 
Skt literature (see fVilltamty s.v. 
Mangala) as the capital o Udyana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

C. 150. — “Mrra|iy tk tou ^'ri'Socrri/tov 
cal roC BdpiOt v6\fit aide- Mayydrovp .** — 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 86. 

c. 645. — “And the roost notaMo places of 
trade are these . . . and then the five ports 
of Maid from which pepper is exported, to 
wit. Parti, Kang^mith. . . (/dtnuu, in 
Cathay, he. clxxvii. 

^^^1 300.— “Manjamr.” SeeunderBHlK- 

c. 1343. — “Quitting F&kanur (see 
BACANOBE) we arrived after three days 
at the city of MaaJarflr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. ... It is here that 
most of the merchants of Ears and Yemen 
land ; pepper and ginger are very abundant.” 
— Ibn Baiata, iv. /9-w). 

1442.— “After having passed the port of 
Bcndinaneh (see PAMDABANI) sitiuited on 
the coast of Melihar, (he) reached the port 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. . . ."—Aldar* 
rojtziUc, in huHu in the JCVth Cent., 20. 

1516. — “There is another largo river 
towards the south, along the sea-shore, 
where there is a ve^ large town, peopled 
by Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Maog^or. . . . They also 
ship there much rice in Moorish snipe for 
Aden, also pepper, which thenceforward the 
earth beginato ptoduce.’’— Barbosa, 83. 

1727.— “The Fields here bear two Crops 
of Corn yearly in the Plains ; and the higher 
Grounds produce Pepper, Bettle-nut, Sandal- 
wood, Iron and Steel, which make Maa- 
gulora a Place of pretty good Trade."— 
A. Hamiitvn, i. 285, [ed. 1744]. 


b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Giizerat. 

c. 150 . — ** ZvpaoTfniMnt . . , 

Xvpdarpa KtltfiJi 

yLotibyXiaaa on iltrrbpiw , ..** 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 3. 

1516.—“. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and 
is called Brnvti Muugalor, where also many 
ships of Malabar tou^.” — BarlnMi, 59. 

1536.—“. . . for there was come another 
eatur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) had eauippod Iwrge 

a iiadrons in the Ports of ine Gulf . . . 

aging . . . that ho was tending them to 
Haigalor to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this was 
false, for ha was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumis would ooue to 
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next September. . . — CWreo, 

1648. —This place is called Mangerol by 
la* Tirijir, p. 13. 

1727. — “The next maritime tnwn is 
Maanronl. It admits of Trade, and 
■affords coarse Callicoes, white and died, 
Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for export.” — 
-I. Ilamxtton, i. 136. fed. 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. — “Lo royanmo de Ou-tchangr-im 
(OudyAna) a environ 5000 ft do tour . . . 
■on compte 4 ou 5 viJlcs fortifi^es. La plus- 
iMut des roisde ce |>nys ont pris jxmr c^apiLale 
la Tille d« Moung-lde-li (Moungali). . . . 
La population e.st fort nonibreuso.” — 
Txin^^ in 7V/. Bowhlh. ii. 131 -‘2. 

1858. — “Mongkieli se retrouve dans 
Haaglavor (in Sanskrit Mai^gala-poura) . . . 
viile sitiiee pr^a de la rive gauche de la 
riviere de Svat, ct qiii a longtcmp-s «« 
rapport dcs indig^nc-s, la capita le du pays.” 

I iotVjj St. Miirtui, Ibid. iii. 314-315. 

MANQELIN, s. A small weight, 
corresponding in a general way to a 
cant (4.V,), \ised ill the S. of India 
.and in Ceylon for weighing precious 
stones. The word is Telogu uuiNjdli; 
in Tamil [from Skt. vianjuy 

Mieautifur] ; ’ the seed of the Aden- 
tmtlieia pavoninu (Coiniiare RUTTEE). 
On the origin of this weight .see Sir 
W. Elliot’s Coins of S. India. The 
wanjddi si*ed w’a.s n.sed as a ineA.snre of 
weight from very early times. A parcel 
of M taken at randorsi gave an average 
weight of 413 grs. Three parcel.s 
of 10 each, selected l»y eye as large, 
gave average 5 02 and 6 03 {op. dt. p. 47). 

1.516.- Diamonds “ . , . sell by a weight 
which c.'illed a Mangiar, which is eipial to 
2 tare and and *2 tare make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 tare weigh one fanam.” 
- Barbosa^ in Bamiutio, i. f. 321 r. 

1554.- -(In Ceylon) “A t-alamja contains 
20 mammlLns, each maxngelim 8 grains of 
rice; a Portugues of gold weighs S calimjas 
and 2 mangeliu.”— <4 . 35. 

1584. — “There is another sort of weight 
called Haaaialliito, which is 5 graines of 
Venice wei^t, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jewels." — Barret, in 
Ilakl. ii. 409. 

1611. — “Quem nSo sabe a grandeza das 
minas de ftniasimos diamantes do Keyno dc 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada horn se 
tinini pecaa de tamanho de hum ovo, o 
nmitaa de semonta e oitenia muigelini."-- 
Vonto, Dudogodo Soidato PraticOf 154. 

1665.— “Le poids princi|>al des Dioinans 
«8t le mangelin ; il pese cii^grains et trois 
cinquibmef."— rArveaot, v. 29% 

1676.— “At the mine of Routiconda they 
weigh by MhagiUiii, a Xaiigtlln being one 


(Jaral and three quarters, that is 7 mins. 
... At the Mine of Soumclriore in MDgal 
they weigh hy Itat^e (.see RUTTEEK and 
the Httti is 1 of a Vm-at, or 3^ grains.. In 
the Kingdoms of Oofeotidn and Vtmxponry 
they make use of Mangelina, but a 
in tbfMe parts is not .iIxm c 1 canit and |. 
The Portugats in make iLse of the same 
Weights in (.itm : but a Mangelin there is 
not above 5gr:uns."— 7ttr»r«/«r, K.T. ii. I4l ; 
[ed. Baft, ii. 87, and see ii. 433.] 

MANCK), s. Tlic royal fruit of the 
Mangifera ifuliruy wIkmi of good rpiality 
i.s one of the riclicst aiid he.st fruits iii 
the world. The original of the word 
is Tamil nnin-kdy or ham-gay^ i.e. man 
fruit (the tree being mdfnarvxoy* man- 
tree’). Tin. Portugue.M* formed from 
this vtanyoy w'hich we have adopted 
as mango. The tree is wild in the 
forests of variou.< parts of India ; but 
the fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The wonl has s(*metimes been 
snp|)osi‘d be Malay ; I ait it was in 
fact intnidiiced into tlu* Archipelago, 
along with the fruit it.self, from S. 
India. Rumphius {Herb. Amhoyn. i. 

[ 95) traces its then recent intrcMluction 
into the i.slands, and says that it is 
called {Mala id) marajhiy vel vnlgo 
I Mamja et Mapelaan.'' Tliis bist word 
is only the Tamil Mdpalainy i.e. ‘wefn 
fruit ’"again. The close ai)|)roxiination 
of the Malay joanghn to the Portu 
guese form might suggest that the 
latter name wiis derived from Malacca. 
But we fie.e manga already used by 
Varthenia, R'ho, according to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malaljar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes; “The modern 
eUndard Malay word is manggOy from 
which the Port, form was prolmbly 
Uiken. The other Malay form mioted 
from Rumphius is in .standard Malay 
mapHamy with mt^pelarriy himpHarriy 
nmp^am, and ’^Wara or *plam as 
variants. Tlie Javane.se is pfUm.”] 

The word has Wen taken to Mada- 
ga.scar, ap|>arently hv tlie Malayan 
colonists, who.se language has left so 
large an impre.'-sion there, in the 
preci.se shape mangka. Had the fruit 
been an Arab importation it is im- 
probahle that the name would have 
l>een introduced iu that form. _ 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
AmbOy and variations of these we find 
ill several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Qoa and 
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JBomUay Mango (c. 1328X calls the 
fruit Aiiiha. Some 30 years later 
John de* Marignolli calls' the tree 
^^amburan^ having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, sonieu'hat like 
a peach ” {(Jathav^ &c., ii. 362). Qarcia 
de Orta shows how early the BoiuUay 
fruit was prized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the [sireiit tree. 
The. Skt. name is Amra^ and this we 
And in Hwen T’sang (e. 645) plioneti> 
cised as *An-mO‘lo. 

The mango is prolmhly the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexander. (See the jmssuge s.v. 

JACK). 


G. 1328.— "E>t etiiini alia arbor qiuie 
fructuB focit ad niodum pruni, grosiasiniun, 

3 ui vocantur Aklba. Hi sunt fructus ita 
ulces et amabiles, quod ore tenus exprirni 
hoc niinime itoaiit."— fV. Jordtmutf in Bee. 
de Vojfuffejtf &c., ir. 42. 

c. 1334.— “The mango tree ('aN/jcc) re- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy ; no oth^r tree gives ho much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome; and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever .’*— //im 
Batuta^ iii. 125. At ii. 185 he writes *anb&. 
[The same charge is made against the 
tamarind ; see Ar, Nigkte^ iii. 81.] 

c. 1349.— They have also another tree 
called . having a fruit of excellent 

fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
jeach."— Mariguo/li, in Cat/iaiff 4c., 

1510.—*' Another fruit is also found hero, 
which is culled dmto, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” kc.^Varthewa^ 160-161. 

c. 1526.— "Of the vegetable productions 
peculiar to Hindust&n one is the mango 
(amhrA). . . . Such mangoes as are good 
are excellent. ...” 4c.— /iaAfr, 324. 

1563. — "0. Boy! gfo and see what two 
vessels those are coming in— you see them 
from the varnnda here— and they seem but 
small ones. 

" Anwwf. 1 will bring you word presently. 

• • • • • 


"5. Sir! it is Simon l^scano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangaa for you to make a 
present to the Governor, and says that when 
he has moored the boat he will come hero to 
stop. 

" 0. He couldn't have come more k pro- 
pos. I have a maaga-tree (Manyarim) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in qiMlity for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellent. 
Boy! take out six mangaa.'*— f/arrm, n. 
ISis, 135. This author also mentions that 
the maagaa of Ormnx were the must cele- 


brated; also certain maagaa of Guemt, 
not large, but of surpassing frsgranee and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were bou excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen twp that weighod 
4 amUet and a half (44 Vim.) ; and ftuso 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malaow were also 
good. 

[1569.— "There is much fruit that comes 
from Araliia and Persia, which they call 
mangoM (maagu), which is very good fruit." 
— CroMim doi Ttevi ZlorwiMr, translated from 
the Arabic in 15W.] 

c. 1590. -"The Man^ (date) 

This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the gourmandM of 
TtfnSn and Iriln place it above musk melons 
and grapes. ... If a half-ripe mango, Ut- 
gather with its stalk to a length of about 
two Angers, be taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or throe 
months.”— ^IfM, ed. BlockmanH^ i. 67-68. 

[1614.— "Two jars of Maagaa at rui>ces 
4J."— iii. 41. 

[1615.— "Georse Durois sent in a prcMnt 
of two pottes of Maagaas.”— CcNri-s’s Dun 
Hak. Sue. i. 79.] 

„ "There is another very licquorinh 
fruit called Amaaguaa growing on truis, 
and it is ns bigge as a great quince, with a 
very great stone in it.”— D« Menfart^ 20. 

1622.-P. della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Mini (Afinao) near Hormiix, 
under the name of Amba^ as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at G>in 
he speaks of it os "maaga or umAa.’*- ii. 
pp. 313-14, and 581 ; [HakTSoc. i. 40]. 

1631.—" Alibi vero coromemorat aiaagao 
speciem fortis admodum odoris, Terebi i- 
tninam scilicet, et Piceae arboris lacrym:iiii 
redolentes, quas propteren noetri AinUn ii{>- 
pellant.”— PiJO on HU. Nat. p. 

[1663.— "dmAot, or Maagnes, are in 
season during two months in summer, iind 
are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown :it 
Delhi aro indifferent. The best come fn-iii 
Bengal fy Golkonda, and Goa, and those nre 
indeed excellent. 1 do not know any 
sweet-meat more agreeable.” — Bernier^ cd. 
CvMUxJIdry 249.] 

1673.— Of the Ooa Maago,* Fryer snys 
justly : " When ripe, the Apples of the 
Heejperidee are but Fables to them ; fur 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . p. 182. 

1679.-" Maago and laio (see BOTk two 
sorts of sauces broughtfrom the East Indies." 
—Lctkt** JoNiwo/, m Ld. King*i Lift^ 1830, 
i.' 249. 


* The excellence of the Ooa Msnooes is statisf 
to be due to the care and skill or the JesiiiU 
(dniuMf MariUmoiy ii. 1701 la 8. India all gouil 
kinds have Portuguese or Mshommedan noni**!*. 
The author or IVAm oh My FVtmlisr, 1888, p. Ns, 
mentions the luscious psirfs and the delicate a/we 
OS two flne varieties, supposed to boor the names 
of a certain Pent and a certain d/oaso. 
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1737.— f llie Ooa mugo m reckoned the 
laigest and most delidlous to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World." — llamiltoH^ i. 255, fed. 1744, i. 
258]. 

1883. — • . the unsophisticated r}'ot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and flnii 
Kbrous texture of that prince of fruit*, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine.’’— OM Mtj FrouH-r^ 149. 

The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West 
Indies. Among many {^eatei .services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cautley 
diHused largely in ljni>er India the 
delicious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating ami 
encouraging grf>ves of grafts on the 
banks of the Oange.s and Jumna 
canals. It is e.-jpecially true of this 
fruit (a.s Sultan Baber indicates) that 
excellence depends on the variety. 
The common mango is coarse and 
.strong of turpentine. Of this only 
an evanescent sugge.stion remains to 

f ;ive peculiarity to the finer varietie.*;. 
A useful accoiuit of the.se varieties. 
»y Mr. Maries will be found in BVcff, 
tlcon. Dirt. V. 148 setff/.] 

MANOp BIRD, s. 'I'lic pr)pular 
Anglo-Indian name of the Invantiful 
golden t)riole {(trioins (tvreus. Jerd<»n). 
Its “loud iindhnv whistle” from the 
mango-groves ami other gardens, which 
it afiect.s, i.c as.'^oi iate<l in I’pper India 
with the invasion of tlie hot weather. 

1878.— “ The mango-bird glances thmugh 
the groves, .'ind in the early morning 
announces his beautiful but unwelcome 
prc.sencc with hia merle melody.” - /'A. 
HoblH.iott, /;< M;l fiidiUli 

MANQO-FISH, s. Thu familiar 
name of an excellent fish {Polymutus 
Vima of Buchanan, P. paradtsfus of 
Day), in flavour somewhat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appeiirs in the Calcutta market earlv 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu- 
stani mime is tapjti or tapa^t^ *aii 
ascetic/ or * penitent/ but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchalian says that it is owing to the 
long flhres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
W'ho are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes : “ Wliat the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains l^emii. Compare the 
upomtha of the Buddhists.’’ Bur 
tapusya means ^produced by heat,’ 
and is applied to the month Phaguu 
(Feb.- March) when the ti.sh apjjcar** ; 
and tbi.s may be the origin of the 
name.] 

1781.--“The BoAKn OF Trusties Assemblv 
on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where the 
Committco meet to cal MangOS Fish for 
the beneflt of the Subscribers and on other 
special afl'airs." lUiojiil UutHtr, 

March 3. 

[1820.—*'. . . the mangoe fish (so name«l 
from it.H appearing during the mangoe 
season). . . . By the native.s they are tiame«l 
the Tapasr i (penitent) tish, (abbrevi.-ited by 
E»iro|HJiins ti* Tipstf) from their resembling 
a class of religious penitents, who ought 
never to sh.'ivc ." — Httmifft it, of Hi utln. 

stau. i. 58. J 

MANGO SHOWERS, s. U.sed in 
Mtidms for .showers which fall in 
March and April, when the mangoi'S 
begin to ripen. 

MANGO-TRICK. One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they j)lant a niango-.stonc, and 
.sliow at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and .succe.ssively 

f rodiicing leaves, flowers, and fruit . 
t ha.s often h'.'en descril»ed, but tlie 
descri]>ti«)n given by the Emperor 
Jahangir in his A ntnhujrjruphy eei- 
tainlv .surpasses all in its demand on 
our V>elief. 

c. 1610.— '• . . . Khaun-e-.tehaun, one of 
the noblc.s pre-ient, obser\cil that if they 
sjjoke truly he -hould wi..:h them to produce 
for hi.s conviction a mulberry-tree. The 
men aro.se without hesitation, and haying in 
ten separate spots set some seed in the 
ground, they recited among themselves . . . 
when instantly a plant was seen springing 
from each of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree reipnred by Khaun-e-Jehaun. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut . . . open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the beij^t of one or 
perhn|is of two cubits. . . . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees os they 
stood ... in a moment there appeared on 
the re.'»pectlve trees a sweet mai^o without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a laiy^ 
fig of the most delicious kind ... the fniit 
Mng pulM in nay presence, and every one 
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present was allowed to taste it. This, how*- 
cver, was nut all ; before the trees were 
removed there apfwared among the foliage 
birds of such surfiassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody niid .«ong, as the 
worl(} never saw before. ... At the close 
of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn, 
was seen to put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gmdu.ally distappeared into the 
earth. . . — Atnu. of the hlmp. JctMugni^^ 
tr. by Major /). J*nce\ pp. 96-97. 

c. 1650. -“Then they thrust a piece l^f 
stick into the ground, and ask'd the Com- 
I»any wh.at Fruit they would have. One 
told them ho would have Mengum ; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six timc.s one after another. J w.rs 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mounteliank did, and iierceivetl th.at after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Raziir, he rubb'd the stick with hi.s HUxxl. 
After the two first tinie-s that ho rtii.s'd him- 
self, the stick seemed to the very eye tu 
grow. The third time there stirung imt 
branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 
the fifth time it >)ore flowers. . . . The 
English Minister protested that he could 
not give his <-on.sent that any Christian 
should he K{K.'ctator of such delusions. So 
that as s<.>on as he .saw th.at these Mounte- 
banks had of ti dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hoiir, ni.ado a Tree four or five fcKit high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : he went about to bre.ak it, pro 
tesiting that he would not give the C-om- 
munion to any {lerson that should stay any 
longer to sec those things.”- *7<iivrniVr, 
Trarrfit made Kuglish, by J.P., ii. 36; [cd. 
Jlallf i. 67. 

1667. — “When two of these Jautjou (see 
JOOEE) that are eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them up on the point and jiowor of 
their knowledge or you shall ace 

them do such tricks out of spight to one 
another, that I know not if AVmoa Ma^ns 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossome and bear fruit in leas than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in less 
than half a c^uarter of an hour, and bring 
forth such birds as you demand. ... 7 
iw>aa, if what u said of them is true. . . . 
For, as for met I am with all my curiosity 
none of those hoppy Men, that are present 
at, and see these great teefe."— Bernier, 
E.T. 103 ; (ed. Constable, 321]. 

1673.— “Others presented a Mock-Crea- 
tion of a Mango-Troo, arising from tile 
Stone in a short apace (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being ve^ careful to avoid 
being discovered! with Emit Green and 
Ripe ; So that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to imagine it Witchcraft ; though the com- 
mon Sort think no loss.”— i>y«r, 102. 

1690. Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Trj«i with ripe Fruit upon its Branches in 
the space of one or two Hours. To oondrm 
whien Relation, it wae affimed ooBfldently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick upon it, and 
was never w'cll ns long as he kept it 'till he 
consulted a Bramia for his Health, who 
prescrib'd his onlv Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Miingo, by whrch he was 
reMt4>r'd tf> his Health again.” — Onuglon, 
258-259. 

1726.— “They have some also who will 
show yon the kernel of a mango-fruit, f>r 
tiiay bo only a twig, and ask if you will see 
tlio fruit or thi-s stick planted, and in a short 
time sec a tree grow from it and liear fruit : 
after they have got their answer the jugglers 
(Koiotir -dtiiiHsers) wnip themselves in a 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a lia-skct <iver tlieni (Ac. Ac.). 

“There are some who have |>revailed on 
these jugglers !>y much nmney t*> let them 
sec how they have accomplished this. 

“ Those have revealed that the jugglers 
m.ade a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pits, .and ni)(})erl the twig with the blood 
fn>m it, aiifl every time that they stuck it in 
the ground they wetted it, and in thiii way 
j they clearly saw it to grow .anri tu come to 
I the iierfeetion l>cforc described. 

I “I'his is iisserted by a certain writer who 
h.as seen it. Hut this can’t move me to 
lielievc it 1 " - Vitfenlijn, v. (Chn/om.) .53. 

Onr own experience does not go 
1 l>eyon<i Dr. Fryer’.s, and the bugger- 
! mugger ]icrfonnan(‘e that he. di8]>iirages. 
i Hut inany others liavc, tc.-^tified to inoioi 
I rcmarkahle skill. We once litiard a 
I traveller of note relate witli much spirit 
! .such an exhibition as witnessed in tlie 
I Deccan. The narrator, then a young 
officer, determined with a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair play '»r foul, to solve 
the iny.steiv. In the middle of the 
trick one suddenly seized the conjuror, 
whilst the other uncovered and snatched 
at the maiigo-jilant. But lo ! it came 
from th(* cartli with a root, and the 
invsterv was darker th;m ever I We 
tell the tale a.s it was told. 

It would seem that the trick was not 
unknown in £uro])ean conjuring of the 
16th or 17th centuries, e.g. 

1657. — “ . . . trium horarum spatio 
arbuaculara veram spitamae longitudine e 
mensa foccre enasci, ut ef; alias arborM 
frondiferos ot fructiferas. ifogm Univer- 
safis, ot P. Caspar SrhoUns e. Soc. Jes., Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

MANGOSTEEN, a. From Malay 
manggutta (Crawfin^)^ or mangptian 
fFavre), in Javanese Manggu. [Mr. 
Skeat writes: **T}ie modem sUnaard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggit, as in Javanese, 
the forms manggitita and ToanggiiUm 
never being heara there. The mameee 
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form vha^Ujkhiit given in McFarland's j 
Siametie Grammar is iirobably from the 
Malay wangfi-iixta. it wns very inter- 
esting to me to Hurl that some distiiu t 
trace of this word was still jircserved 
in the name of this fruit at Patani- 
Kelantan on tlie £. coast, wliere it was i 
called btnvafi (or 'seh(r), t.c. the ' 
fruit,’ as well as occasionally 
nu'Star or meaetar^ clearly a corruption 
of some such old form sls iwniggiBiar.''^ 
This delicious fruit is known tlirough- 
out the Archipelaw), and in Siam, by 
moditications of trie same name ; the 
delicious fruit of the Garcinia Mamjo- 
*tana (Nat. Ord. (Hutti/fWi). It is 
strictly a tropical fruit, and, in fact, 
near the coast docs not bear fruit 
further north than lat. 14'". It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjoining island.s. 

1563. R. They have brai^i^cd much tx> 
me tif la fruit which they cal) mangOBtans ; ; 
lot ns hear what you have to May of tho’^c. 

(L What 1 have heard of Iho mangos- 
tan is that *tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in these regions. ..." 
— fifOi’/t/, f. 151 »■. 

1598.- “There are yet other fniitcs, as 
. . . Mangostains [in Hak. Six\ Blange- 
siains} . . • hut because they art: of small 
account I Ihiuke it nut rctjuisitc to write 
severallic of them." LunnhoUn, 1)6; [Hak. 
Soc. ii. >'1*1]. 

1631.- 

“ Cedant Hesperii longc hinc, mala .Turoa, 
fructus, 

Ainhrosiik {siscit MangOStan ct necUne 
divos 

. . . Inter omnos Indiac fructus longc 
sapidiasiiniis." 

./or. Itontii^ lih. vi. cap. 28, p. 115. 

1615, -“11 s’y trouiie de plus vne esjasce 
tie fruit propre dii terroir do Malatpio, 
qu'ils nomment MangOStans." — t'ardhn, 
ktf. Ur la Peer. Uf Japuii, 162. 

[1662.— “The Mangosthan is a Fruit 
growing by the Highwnyes in Jara, uptm 
hushes, like our Sloes." — MumlrUlo^ tr. 
iMtvmf Bk. ii. 121 {iSlaaf. JJict.).] 

1727.— The Mangostano is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if 1 may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 
n very agreeable Taste, but very cold."—.-!. 
J/amiitont ii. 80 [ed. 1744]. 

MANOBOVE, s. The sea-loving 
genera RhizojUi<mi and Avieennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may 1 m doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Crawfurd, called by the UalAys mdnggi- 
manggi^ a term which he suppo.ses to 
j he the origin of the Kiiglish name, we 
! see from Oviedo tliat one or other was 
! called iiKinglf; in S. Amevira, and ill 
j this, M’hich is certainly the origin of 
tile French mrmglirry we sluiuld be 
di.spo.scd also to seek tlie derivation 
of the Eiigli.sli word. Both genera are 
I iinivtM'.siil in the tropical tidal estuaries 
i of both Old Worm and New. Prof. 

I Siiycf, by an amusing slip, or over- 
sight probably of .somebody else’s sliji, 
quotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
mangle,, hammock, eanoe, tobacco, are 
all deri\ed tlirongh the medium of 
the Siianish from the Haytian nnahiz^ 
mangle, hnnuan^ rnnoa, and tafjoco” 
It is, of course, the French and not 
the English nuingle that is here in 
question, [Mr. Skeat observes: “I 
believe tin^ old English as well aa 
Erencli form was mangle, in wliich 
i-ase Prc»f. Sayce would be ]>erfectly 
right. Mangrove is piobably mangle- 
grove. The Malay munggi-manggi ia 

given by Klinkert, and is certainly on 
account of the reduplication, native. 
P»ut 1 never heard it in the Peninsula,, 
where mangrove is always called hak(iu,"\ 
The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the liackwaters of S. MalaViar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1535. '“Of the Tree culled Ma^le. . . . 
These trees prow in places of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the rivers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into the sea. 
They are trees very .strange to .see . . . they 
grow together in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches .seem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . and these plant 
thcni-selves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it hiul many legs 
joining one to the other." — OrtVdo, in 
Hamnsio, iii. f. 145r-. 

, , “So coming to the coast, embarked 
in a great Canua with some 30 Indians, and 
5 t'hristian.s, whom he took with him, and 
cua.stcd along amid .sulibiry places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues, -among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
i sen-water, and which they call mangle."- - 
ItUtl. f. 224. 

1553. — ... by advice of a Moorish 
pilot, who promised to take the people 
t>y night to a place where water could be 
|n>t . . . and either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was conducting them, seek- 
ing to get away from the l^ds of those 
whom he was oonducting, or beoausa be was 
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rsftllj perpiMi by ita being nighty end in 
the middle of n great growth of mangrore 
(maagnei) he nerer succeeded in findiim 
the wells of which he spoke.”— Aamw, L 
IT. 4. 

c. 1830.--*' 'Smite my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish ?' The tide in the Qulf 
fif Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
ibe drooping branches of the muigrOTe 
trees that here cover the shore, are clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small 
well-flavoured ovster.”— T omi Criugh, ed. 
1663, 119. 

MANILLA-MAN, s. This term is 
applied to iiutivus of the Pliilippiiie.s, 
who are often enudoyed on shijtboard, 
and especially furnish the (piarter- 
masters (SeaiCunny, q.v.) in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. vianelu rddu^ ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems’ ; perhaps in 
this sense, as he says, from okt. maiit, 
‘a jewel,’ but with some blending 
also of the Port. maniUuty ‘a bracelet.’ 
(Coin]tare COBRA-MAMILLA.) 

HANJEE, 8. The master, or 
steersman, of a l)oat or any native 
river-craft ; Hind, vulnjhiy Beng. wiji 
and nufjhh [all from Bkt. nxadhya^ 
‘one who stands in the middle ’1. The 
word is also a title l>orne hv the head 
men among the Paharis or Hill-])eople 
of Rajmahal (/Fi7«on), [and as equiva- 
lent for Mnjhwdr, the name of an 
important Dravidiaii tribe on tlie 
boravrs of the X.W. Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur]. 

1683.-^“ We were forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the AfterniH>n, when we saw a great 
black cloud arise out of ve North with much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 
iCugM or Steerroan advise us to fasten 
our boat in some Creeke.” — Hrdg^s^ DUirv^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706.-“MailjM. ’ See under HABBY.] 

1781. — "This is to give notice that the 
principal Gaut Hangltf of Calcutta have 
enter^ into engagemenU at th« Police 
Oflice to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boata and Budgrrows, and to give 
security for the Dandiu."^ India OaiUkU, 
Peb. 17. 

1784. — '* Mr. Auatin and his head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
Ihe auuOM and dandeee have not ap- 
peared.”— In iSrfoa-AaiT, i. 25. 

mo.— “Their will not fhil to 

talm anew advaataM of whatover diatrem. i 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under.”- 1IV//MSU0N, V. M. i. 148. 

For the Pahari use, see Long't •^ttaionn^ 
p. 561. 

[1864.— “The Khond chiefs of villages 
and B^tas are termed Mirii instead of 
Mulliko as in Ooomsur, or Khonro as in 
Boad. . . .” — Cam 2 ibt>/lf Wiid Triba of 
Kkondii^tiiH, 120.] 

MAimiCOOB£,.s. Hind, uulnih- 
jor; the white-necked stork (Ciconia 
Ifurocephala^ Gmelin) ; sometimes, ac- 
cording to Jerdon, called in Bengal 
tlie ‘ Beef-steak bird,’ because i>alatab]<’ 
when ccKiked in that fashion. “Tlit: 
name of Maiiikjor means the com- 
uinioii of Manik, a Saint, and some 
jlussulmans in cunsctpiem-e alN>tahi 
from eating it ” {Jerdon). [Platts 
derives it from mdniky ‘a ruby.'] 

(1840.—“ 1 reached the jhoel, and found 
it to contain many manickchort, ibis, 
{laddy birds, Ac. . . — Dnriditnh, 

m Vpper India^ ii. 165. j 

MANUCODIATA (See BIRD OF 
PARADISE.) 

MARAMUT, MUBBUMUT, <. 

Hind, from Ar. marainu\a{t\ ‘rej^ir.’ 
In this sense the u.se i.s general in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal t 
is alway.s pronounced, though not by 
the Arabs), whether as applied to a 
stocking, a fortress, or a sniip. But 
in Madra-s Presidency the word had 
formerly a very specialised .sense as 
the recognised title of that branch of 
the B.Kecutive which included the con- 
.servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and wiiich was worked under the 
District Civil Officers, there being then 
no .separate derartment of the State in 
charge of Civil Public Work.'*. It is a 
curious illustration of the wide spread 
at one time of Musiilmaii ]X)wer that 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Manuni^ is still applied in Sicily to 
a standing committee chared with 
remirs to the Duomo or Cathedral of 
P^ermo. An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic ]K>wer 
is mentioned oy one of the Musiilman 
authors whom' Amari quotes in his 
History of the Mahoiiiiiiedaii rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Caliph Al-Bf&mdn, 
under whom conc^iiest was ad\'ancing 
in India and in Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that the idols taken from tliie 
inftdels in India should be sent for sale 
to the infidels in SicilT ! 




1 1767.-4“ On the 6th the Major (Eyre 
Cuote) left Miaadabad with ... 10 Ur- 
mutt¥ men, or pioneere to clear the road." 
-Icei, 156. 

[1878.— “ For the actual execution of works 
thore was a Knramat Department con- 
stituted under the Oolleotor. **— flcncf /(, Afon. 
<,/NtUart, 642.] 

MAB008A, 8. A iHLiue ill the 
8. of India and Ceylon for the Nlm 
(nee NEEM) tree. *The word is a 
corruption of Port. amargotOy * bitter/ 
indicating the character of the tree. 
This rives rise to an old Indian 
proverb, traceable as far back as the 
jdtaJuiBy that you cannot sweeten the 
nlm tree though you water it with 
syrup and ghee {Naturam expeUcu 
/iiredy &c.). 

1727.— “The wealth of an eril man shall 
Another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoiae 
tree as soon as it is ripe.’’— Apophthegms 
tnanslated in Va/eMiiji^ ▼. (Ceylon) 390. 

1782.—“. . . ils lavent le malade avec | 
de I'eau froide, ensuite ils le frottent rude- | 
ment avec de la feuille de Haxgosier." — 
tSonnaraty i. 208. 

1884.—“ Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of tamarind and mavgosa trees.’’— 
CAtOy, Ceylon. OatHteer, 183. 

MABKHOBE, s. Pers. mdr-Jch/fTy 
* snake-eater.’ A fine wild goat of the 
Western Himilaya; Capra megaceroty 
Hutton. 

[1861.—“ Hence the people of the country 
cull it the Karkhor (eater of serpents).*’— 
Kdto<urde$y A Year on. tU Punjab Frontiery 
i. 474. 

[1896.— “ Never more would he chose the 
iljex and makor.*'— ATrs. CrokeVy Village 
Tatoy 112.]* 

MABTABAN, n.p. Tliis is the 
conventional name, loi^ used by all 
^he trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 

I iean, for a port on the east of the 
juwadi Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary:, formerly of gpreat trade, but 
now 'ill comparative decay. The 
original name is Talaing, MiU-ia-many 
the meaning of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. 

1614.—“ . . . passed then before Kaita- 
naa, the people also heathens ; man expert 
in everything, and ftrst-rate merehanto; 
great masteiti of acoonataand in fact the 
greateat in the worid. They keep their 
aceoonts in books like ns. In tne said 
conntrf la grant produce of la& doMu^ airi 


At the end of these two days the 
King . . . caused the Captains that were 
nt the Guard of the Oates to leave them and 
retire; whereupon the miserable City of 
Martabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crown ." — PintOy in Cwfttn, 203. 

16^. — “ And the towns which stand 
outmde this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
vrhich we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Vagnra, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.’* — BarroSy I, ix. 1. 

1668.— “Trouassimo nella citth di Mar- 
tanaa intomo a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomini vagabondi, li quali 
B^uano in grnn different co’ Rettorl della 
citth.*’— C«. FetUriciy in Hamimiu, iii. 393. 

1586.— “The city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
rogia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s. — 
Qatjparo Balhiy f. i29v, I3(is. 

1680. — “That the English may settle 
ftactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that they may settle ii (factory in 
like manner at Mortavan. . . Arttefer 
to he jpropoaed to the King of Jiarma and Pegu 
in FMes and JSxfs., No. iii, p. 8. 

1696. — “(Concerning Barthvlomeir Jtodri- 

MS. ... 1 am informed and do believe 

e put into Mortavan for want of vood and 
tracer, and was tibere seised by the King'* 
offieer$y because not bound to that Place." 
— Governor Higginvon, in Dalrymplty Or, 
Repert. ii. 342-3. 

MABTABAN, s. Tliis nauie was 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
of very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and were exported 
from Martalian. They were some- 
times called Pcgujar$y and under that 
name specimens were shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1861. We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the subject of this manufacture. 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in India, except as a colloquial term 
in Telegu. fTne word is certainly not 
obsolete in Upper India: “The mar- 
iaban* (Plate ii. fig. 10) is a small deep 
Jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” (HaUi- 
faXy Mam, of Punjab PoUeryy p. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from tta- 
I fUa^hdn, Hhe holder of the water of 
I immortality.’ In the Arabian NigbU 
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the word apMars in the form hartoman, 
and is used tor a crock in which mla 
is buried, {Burton, xi. 26). Mr. ^ll 
saw soiile large earthenware jars at 
Male, some alx)ut 2 feet hieh, called 
rnm^a ; others larger ana liarrel- 
shapd, called m&tobin. (Fyrard, 
^afc. Soc. i. 259.) For the niodern 
manufacture, sec Svott, GtrxtUer of Upper 
Burma, 1900, Pt. i. vol. ii. 399 

c. 1350. Then the Princess made mo 
a present consisting of dresses, of two 
elephantdoads of rice, of two she-bufTaloes, 
ten sheep, four rotts of cordial syruo, and 
four Hartabias, or huge jars, Hlled with 
pepper, citron, and mango, all prepared 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage.” — ILh 
B atnUt, iv. 253. 

U).—** Un grand baasin de Martabani.”— 
1001 Jours, ed. Paris 1826, ii. 19. We do 
nut know the date of these stories. The 
French translator h'a.s a note explaining 
‘‘porcelainc verte." 

1508. “ The lac {lacrt) which your 

Highneas des!r<.d me to send, it will be a 

S ieceuf good luck t<i get, becnu.se thos<».ships 
epart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come Into. But [ hoiie for 
n good (luantity of it, I have given orders 
for it ." — LrtOr from the Viceroy Bom Fran- 
cisco Ahtuaia to the King. In Ijorrea, i. 900. 

1516. -**In this town of Martaban are 
made very large and l)enutifu1 {K>rcelain 
vases, and some of gta/.ed earthenware of 
a black colour, which are highly valuc<i 
among the Moors, and they export them 
as merchandize." ■ 185. 

159.'^. In this towne many of the great 
earthen pots are made, which in India are 
called Martauanaa, and many of them 
carry ed thnuighuut all India, of all sortea 
both small and great ; some are so great 
that they will hold full two pipes of water. 
Tbe Cjiuse why so many are brouf(ht into 
India is for that they vmj them ui every 
house, and in their shippe.s inateede of 
caske!r." -Z/iijcAo<<'ii, p. :30 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 
101 ; sec also i. 2S, 268^ 
c. 1610.—". . . dcH iarres lea plus belles, 
les niiciix vernis et lc.<« mieux faifonn^es <)ue 
j'aye veu ailleurs. II y en a qui tienneut 
autant qu’vne pipim et plus. Elies s« font 
au Koyaume do MnrtaDtne, d'uu on les 
appirte, et d’oh ellcs prennent leur nom 
par toute I’lnde."— /‘vrtirrf tic Lacaf, i. 179; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 259]. 

1615.— Vasa hgulina quae vulgo Mnitn* 
hwiiia dicuntur {wr Indiam nota sunt. . . . 
Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus.” — Jar ne, Thesaurus’ Rer. 
ludie, pt. ii. 389. 

1673.— *‘Je vis un vase d'une certains 
terre verte qui vieut des Indes, dont les 
Turca . . . font un grand eetime, et qu’ils 
acheptent bien cher a cause de la propiridU 
qn'eUe a de se rompre h la presence du 
poison. . . . Ceete terre ae Domine Mod*- 
bll■i."We«raef Oattaud. ii. 110. 


1673.—“ ... to that end offer Rioa^ Oyl, 
and Coooe-Nute in a thick Grove, wherw 
they piled an bbge Heap of long Jan like 
Mortivani. "-Fryer, 180. 

1688.— *^They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call MoBtaMUL 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India.’ ^Dampier, ii. 98. 

c. 1690.— “Sunt autem haec vaatiarimae 
ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Maitaeasa. 
et Siama confectae, quae per totom tians- 
feruntur Indiam ad varios liquores oonser- 
vandos.”— /f'impAiNS, i. ch. iii. 

1711.—“. . . Frgu, {purdah, Jahors and 
all their own Coasts, whence they are plenti- 
fully supply’d with several Necesaarya, they 
otherwise must want; As Ivory, lai^wax, 
MoftiWi and small J.'vrs, Pepper, Ac.”— 
£<k‘/‘yrr, 35. 

1726. —“. . . and the Martaemuu con- 
tsiinipg the water to drink, when empty 
require two persons to carry them.*^' — 
VaUhtijn, V. 2o4. 

„ “The goods exported hitherw'anl 
(from Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
Mortavant after the district where they 
protwrly belong), both large and little." 
/6tV}. V. 123. 

1727. — “Martavan was one of the most 
flourishing Towns for Trade in the East. . . . 
They niako earthen Ware there still, and 

! glaze them with Lend oar. I have seen 
; some .lars made there that could contain 
' two Hogsheads of Liquor.’’—.!. Hamilton, 

I i. 6:1, tcd. 1744, ii. 62]. 

1740. — “The Pay Ma.ster is likewise 
ordered ... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jan in Town, or other vcs.scls proper fur 
keeping water.”-— In ll'Arr/rr, iii. 194. 

Such jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, but kept the original name. 
Thus E-iillie Fraser s.'iys that' “certain jar's 
called Martaban were manuf.'ictured in 
Oman .” — Journty into Khorxtan, 18. 

1851.— “Assortment of Pegn Jan as used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
.at I'nlcutta.” 

“Two bilge Pegu Jan from Moulmein.’* 
—Ojficial Cataf. Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

MABTIL, MABTOL, a. A 

hammer. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 
murtelU), but assisted by imaginary 
connection with Hind mdr-nd, ' to 
strike.' 

MABTmOALE, s. This is no 
specially Anglo-Indian word ; our 
excuse for intmucing it is the belief 
that it U of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, w’e believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin- 
gale. But the word seems to come 
to us from the French, in which 
language, besides the English use. 
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Liblr<i gives chnusen d la vvartingale 
as meaning ** culottes dont le pont 
vtait place par derricre,” and this he 
strangely declares to be the true and 
original nieaning of the word. His 
etymology, after ^fihiage, is from 
Martujuea in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
«^xp]anati<)iis. [But see his Cowise 
Ihd.y where, he inclines to the view 
given in this article, and adds ; “ I 
lind Arab, raiaka given by Richardson 
as :i vtM-bnl root, whence ratuky going 
v.'itli a sliort iiuick sle]>.’'] But there 
i.s a Span, word al-nmrttuja^ for a kind 
of bridle, which lirrea (pioU'd by Dozy 
derives from verb Arab, ratoka^ “qni, 
ala IVe forme signifie ‘ctfocit ut bre- 
vibus assibu** iiiccderel.’ ” This is ]>re- 
cisely I In* clf'cct of a martingale. And 
ui; ventnre to .sjiy that probably the 
word bore it.s Kngli.sh nieaning origin- 
ally also ill Frencli and Spanish, and 
«ame from Arabic direct into the 
latter t.ongiie. Dozy him.self, we 
.‘^houi'l idd, i.s inclined to derive the 
S]»an. word from al-mirtd'a, ‘a halter.’ 

MARWAREE, n.p. and s. This 
word Mdrnnirt, properly a man of the 
Mar war [Sl:t. iimrUy ‘desert’], or 
Jodhpur country in Rajputiuia, i.s used 
in many parts of India as .synoTiynious 
with Banya (.see BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
from the fact tliat many of the 
traders and money-lenders have come 
originally from Marwar, most fre- 
iiucntly Jains in religion. Compare 
the Lombard of medieval England, 
and the awrmio of Dante’s time. 

[I8iy. Misories seem to follow the foot- 
stcp.s of thu MarwareeB.’’— Tr. Lit, iSoc. 
Ho. i. -297. 

fl.S26 “One of my inftstcr'.s under-shop- 
inen, .Sewchnnd, n Morwany .” — Pandurang 
Han, cd. IH/J, i. 233.1 

MARYACAR, n.p. According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Lihrarv copy of Ids book R. 
Catholics in Kfahabar were so called. 
Mnryn Knrar, or ‘ Mary’s People.* 
fThe word appears to be really iiutrak- 
Icar^ of which two e.vplanations are 
given. IjOgan {MnUtJbar^ i. 332 note) 
says that Marakkar means *doer or 
follower of the Law* {marggavi), and 
is applied to a foreim religion, like 
that of Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Madras Glou, (iii. 474) derives it 

-2n 


from Mai. marakkalaniy * boat,’ and kar^ 
a termination showing possession, and 
defines it as a 'Hitular appellation of 
the Moplah Mahommeaans on the 
S.W. coast.”] 

MA8CABAR, s. This is given by 
C. P. Brown (MS. notes) a.9 an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Review^ 
viii, 345. He siigTC.sts as its etymon 
Hind, mds-ke-hd'^ * after a month.’ 
fin 'L Indian public offices the mds- 
Kobdr is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
rcjireseiits ihe Port, nws-aenbar^ ‘end 
of the month’ ; hut according to Platts, 
it is more probably a corruption of 
Hind, iiufsik-todr or mds-kd-wdr.] 

mash, 8. Hind, mflsh, [Skt. 
mdshOf ‘a bean’]; Phaseolus radiatu*^ 
Roxb. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONO.] 

MASKEE. This is a term in 
Cbim‘.se “pigeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’ ‘ iCimyorie* which is constantly 
in the inoutlis of Europeans in China. 
It i.s supi>osed that it may be the cor- 
ruption or el]ipsi.s of a Portuguc.se 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
ha.s been sugge.sted. [Mr. Skeat 
write.s : “Surely this is simply Port. 
nuts que, probably imported direct 
througli Macao, in tne sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of,’ like 
French malgre. And tnis seems t.<> 
be its meaning in ‘ pigeon’ ; 

“ That nigh toy tim begin chop-chop, 

One young man walkee — no can stop. 
MaBkBB snow, maskee ice ! 

He cally flag with chop so nice — 
Top.sido Oalow ! 

‘ Excelsior,’ in ‘pigeon.’ ’’] 

MASULIPATAM, n.p. This 
coast town of the Madras ftesidency 
is sometimes vulgarly called Machhli- 
patan or MaMili-handar, or simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its name 
explained (Hind, mnehhlif ‘fish’) as 
Fi.sh-town, [the Madras Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on the shore.] The ety- 
mology may originally have had such 
a connection, but there can be no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the MaurwXfa and MourtiXov rora/ioC 
iK^dkal which we find in Ptolemy’s 
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TablM ; and of the McMraXia producinff 
miialinfl, in the Fmplut, [in one of 
the old Logs the name is tnuiaformed 
into MeK^otomia (J.R. Ai, Soe., Jan. 
1900, p. 158). In a letter of 1^-6 it 
Mpears as MetepcUamya {BxTdwood, 
Ftni LeUer Book, 73). 


[1613.—** Gonoeming the Darling was da- 
)ia^^ for MoaMpoiaBl.''-~i’VMter, Leuert, 


[1615.— ** Only hero are no ratums of any 
lam sum to ba employed, unless a factory 
at kessepotan."— ir. 5.] 

1619. — ** Master Math wold came from 
KiMlilapatam in one of the country Boats." 
— Prtng, in Furckat, i. 688. 

[162S.-**Ml8UpataB." F. ddla YtUU, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 


[c. 1661. — ** It was reTOited, at one time, 
that he was arrired at kaaiipataa. . . 

— Bernier, ed. ContUtbU. 112.] 


c. 1681.— ** The road between had been 
corered with brocade Telret, and MaehU- 
bender chinta.’*— Snr MutaqKerin, iii. 370. 

1684. — ** These sort of Women are so 
nimble and aetiTe that when the present 
king went to see XasUpatan, nine of them 
unoertook to repreeent the 6gure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his enti^ into the City."— Taveraur, E.T. 
ii. 65 ; [ed. Ball, i. 158]. 

1788.— '^llMiiUpAtaiii. which last word, 
by the bye, ought to be written Manhlt- 
pntim (Fw-town), because of a Whale that 
nappened to bo stranded there 150 years 
ago."— Note on Seir Mnlaqkerin, iii. 370. 

G. 1790.—'*. . . cloths ol great value — 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpoor, Mntohli- 
psittl^ he." — iferr IficsseiH Alt, H. of 
Bydwr Na’ik, 383. 


MATE, MATT, a. An aasisUnt 
under a head servant ; in which sense 
or something near it, but also some* 
times in the sense of a * head-man,’ the 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
maU-bearer for the aanstsnt body- 
servant (see BEARBB) ; the maU 
attendant on an elephant under the 
inahout; a maU (head) of cooliM 
or JompoimiM (qq-v.) (see JOMPOHX 
Ac. And in Madras the maty is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
dean crockery, knives, Ac., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not mors than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English word in thq 
sense of comrade, Ae.; whilst Wilson 


gives flMfri as a distinct Malayilam 
word for 'an inferior domestic servant^ 
[which the Madrat Glou. derives from 
Tamil mri, 'high’]. The last word is 
of very doubtfiu genuiiieiieHs. Neither 
derivation will explain U\e fact that 
the word occurs in the Aifi, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbar’s establishment are 
styled respectively MahAvxJ^, BhoU, and 
Meth; two of which terms would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be regarded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metha, me^ha, 
and menda, *an elephant- keeper ‘ or 
feeder.’ but for the more general use 
we would query whether it may not be 
a genuine rrakrit form from Sk't. mitra, 
‘associate, friend ’7 We have in Pali 
fMtta, ‘friendship,* from Skt. 7naitra. 

c. 1590. — *'A meth fetches fodder and 
asdsU in capariaoni ng the elephant. Metlia 
of all olaeses get on tne inaren 4 ddmt daily, 
and at other timee 34. "—Ain, ed. Blaekmann, 
i. 125. 

1810. — ** In aome familiea mfiits or 
aaaiatanta are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery.”- iraihaiaon, r. M. i. 241. 

1837.— “One mate#.”— 'See LHter% from 
Madras, 106.. 

1872. — “At laat the rooming of our 
departure came. A crowd uf portera atood 
without the veranda, chattering and aquab- 
bling, and the mate diatributM the boxea 
and Dundlea among them."— .1 Triu Re- 
former, cb. vi. 

1873. — “To procure thia latter aupply (of 
green food) ia the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraaeoIoRy ia 
termed a majk, the title of Mahout bmng 
reaerved for ihe head keeper" (of an ele- 
jAant).— Rev. Sept. 6, 302. 


MATBAMES, s. Properly Hind, 
from Pers. mihtardnl; a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAB). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to mean Bkathi- 
ydran or Bhtuhxydrin, the wife o( a 
BJiathiydra or inn-keeper. 

£1735.—“ ... a handaome aerai . . . where 
a number of people, chiedy women, called 
mstrahnsss, take up their abode to attend 
atraogers on their arrival in the dty."— 
Diary, in Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 404.] 


lU.TB0B8,s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequent^ in 
old Indian nanatives. It is Germ. 
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molro^l Datch mcUrooSt *a sailor,* 
identical no doubt with Fr. nuUelot. 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
conjectures regarding it. In the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncans 
Hist, of that corps, we have besides 
seigeants and corporals, “ 4 Bom- 
baraiers, B Gunners, 34 Matrostes^ and 
2 Drummers.’* A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term was disused in the R.A. It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 (Military Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan’s l^k 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappears by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery for(‘c 
divided (excluding serge<ints, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
tiecond Gun7iera^ and Military Drivers. 

1073. — There being in puy for the 
Honourable East India Company of English 
and Portuguese, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
irosses and Ounneni."> -i>y«r, X. 

1746.—". . . We were told with regard 
to the Fortifications, that do Expense should 
be grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... he lived I 
not to come among us ; and therefore, wo 
could only judge ^ his Merit and Q;ialifi- 
cations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence a 
Day, scarce the ¥ay of a common Matross. 

. . ."—Letter from Mr. BartwU U) the Secret 
Committee.^ in iMter to a ProjirUtor of the 
K.J. Co., p. 45. 

1757. — "1 have with roe one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars." — Letter in 
Datrymjde, Or. Reperi. i. 203. 

1779.— "Matrossss are proMrly appren- 
tices to the gunner, being soldiers in the 
royal renment of artillery, and next 'to 
them ; they assist in loading, firing, and 
spunging the great guns. They carry fire- 
locks, and inarch along with the guns and 
store-waggons, .both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency."— Uc/it. 
O. Smith's Uniceraal Military Dictionanf. 

1792. — "Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him bis 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
ball." — Madras Courier, Feb. 2. 

[1000.— "A Serjeant and two matrossM 
employed under a general cf^mmitteo on the 
capturad military stores in Seringapatam."— 
Wellington. Suppl. Desp. ii. 32 {Stanf. Diet.).] 

MATT, a. Touch fof gold). Tamil 
mdTtn (pron. mdttu\ i>erlmp.s fnwu | 


Skt mdtra, * measure.* Very ]mTe gold 
is said to be 9 rndtru, inferior gold of 
5 or 6 nuftTM. 

[1616. — " Tecalls the matte Janggamay 8 
is Sciam 7h."—Foder, Letters, iii. loo. 

[1680.-" Matt." See under BATTA] 

1693.—" Gold, purified from all other 
metals ... Iw us is reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned os of ten mat." 
— ffavart, 106. 

1727. — At Mocha . . . "the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Turkey, Ehramies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt."— >4. BamUton, 
i. 43, [od. 1744]. 

1752.—". . . to find the Value of the 
Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 
-r. Brooks, 25. 

The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes callea a 
fathom. 

[1614.— "'i he Matt which is about two 
yards." — Foster, Letters, ii. 3.] 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
Tndmlat, for * omelet*; [MdinJit is 

marmalade ’]. 

MAUND, 8. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind, man, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (manc^ back 
to the Accadian langua^.* But in 
any case it was the Babylonian name 
for ^ of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
pr^rved in the emna or amna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew mdneh, the Greek 
pea, and the Roman mina. The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries ; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the AraVs* also we find an 
old Smnish word almene^ and in old 
Frencli almhu, for a weight of about 
20 lbs. (Marcel Devic). 

The quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into mao, 
of which the English made maune, and 
so (probably by the influence of the 

• See Saves, PHneipUse/CmparaHos PkUotofv, 
3nd ed. 208-211. 
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old English word maund) * our present 
form, which occurs as early as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled by the Portucuese 
mdo, identified it with the wora for 
*hand’ in tliat language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the vuin as weight, 
even in modern tim^ have varied 
immensely, i.e. from little more than 
2lbt.Uy upwards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sers^ 
each ser being divided into 16 chhittfh; 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of* the ser varies. That of 
the standard ser 60 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the maund- 
82| lbs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
fnaund (or man) of 48 lbs.; 

the Madras one of 40 «<'rs= 25 lbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadiiagar con- 
tained 64 sers, and was = 1631 lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 
* Useful TahUs.' The smallest Indian 
fitan again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore., and that = 18 Ihs. 12 oz. 
13 dr. The Persian Tahrizi man is, 
however, a little less than 7 lbs. ; the 
man skdAt twice that ; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
Yuan =2 lbs. 3 oz. 9} dr. 

B.c. 692.— In the *'Epqnymy of Zazai," a 
house in Ninevoh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the roynl standard. Quoted by 
Sayu, u.s. 

B.C. 667.— We find Nergal-aarra-nacir lend- 
ing four manaha of silver, according to the 
manall of Carchemish." — Ibid. 

e. B.c. 524. — *'CambyseS received the 
Libyan presents reiw graciously, but not 
ao the gifts of the C^renaeans. They had 
aant no more than 500 minaa of silver, 
which Cambysea, 1 imagine, thought too 
htUe. He uerefore snatched the money 
f^m them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.”— iii. ch. IS 
(E.T. by Rawlxnson). 

c, A.D. 70.—“ Et quoniam in mensuris 
qnoque ac ponderibus crebro Graaeis nomi- 
nibua utenduro eat, interpretationem eorum 
aamel in hoc loco ponemus: . . . nma, 
quam nostri vooant pendet drach- 

mat Atticas c.”— Ph'ay, xxi., at end. 

o. 1090.— “The gold and silver ingots 


• " Maundt a kind of grsat Baskst or Hamper, 
eontalnlng el|^t Bales, or two Fsta It is com- 
BMnly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
saah Bale having 1000 Iba welipiL"— 47Usi /cmoO, 
item ham DM., Tth od., 1700, av 


amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.”— 
Al 'Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 35. 

1040.— “The Amir said:— 'Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.' . . . 
Each ^blet contained half a man.”— 
Baihaht, ibid. ii. 144. 

c. 1343.- 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 

Genoa weight . lb. 6 oz. 2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urghanj) 
in Genoa . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Oltrarre (On-dr) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Arroalocho {Ah 
maligh ) in Genoa . . lb. 2 oz. 8 

The Mena of Camexu {Kaneheti 
in N.W. China) . . . lb. 2” 

Pegulotti, 4. 

1563. — " The value of stones is only 
Vtecause people de.sire to have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay ... equal to 26 amitels each, and 
the latter by rutts, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.” — Garcia^ f. 159t-. 

1598. — “They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— /.iM.trAo<rw. 69 ; [Hak. S^>c. i; 245). 

1610. — “Ho was found ... to have 
sixtio maunea in Gold, and euery maune 
is five and tiftie pound weight.”— //uwi-iju, 
in Purcluu, i. 218. 

1611. — “Koch maund being throe and 
thirtie pound English weight.”-— ilftrfrf/r/on, 
ibid. i. 270. 

[164.'>.— “A.s for the weights, the ordinary 
mand is 69 /iitm, and the lixrr is of 16 
onces ; but the mand, which is u.sod to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 liorn. At Surat 
you speak of a seer, which is 1| livres, and 
the fivrr. is 16 onces." Taoernier, ed. Ball, 
i. 38.] 

c. 1665.— “Le man peso quaranto livres 
par toutes les Indes, mais ces livres ou 
srrreji sent difforentes selon los Pais.”— 
Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. — “A Lumbriro (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
which is Forty-two pounds.” — Fryer, 78. 


“ The Surat M«.nnd . . . is 40 Sear, of 20 
Piee the Sear, which is 37/. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 
Ecbarry Mannd which is 40 Sear, of 30 
Pw to the Sear. . . 

ibid. 205. 


1683.—“ Agreed with Chittur Mullsaw 
and Muttradaa, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bole to weigh 2 Maundfl, 
64 Seers, Factory weight”— Diary, 
Aprils; [Hak. Soo. i.76]. 


1711.—“ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs. 4w., ore sold by the Manad 
Tabrses ; whioo in the Vlootory and Costoni 
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house iJ nearest 6{^. AvoirdupoU, . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . . kc. 
are sold by the Maimd Cop^ of 7H. . . . 
The Kaund Shaw is two naiindi Tabreuy 
used at Ispahan.’*— Zocity«r, 230. 

c. 1760.— Grose says, “the maand they 
weigh their indicos with is only 53 lb.'* He 
states the maund of Upper India ns 69/6. ; 
at Bombay, 28 Ih . ; at Goa, 14 /6. ; at Surat, 
376 Ih . ; at Coromandel, 25 Ih . ; in Bengal, 
7b lb. 

1854. — **. . . You only consent to make 
play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back.”— of Lord Law- 
rence, i. 433. 


MATLA, s. Hind. fMldy ‘a fair,^ 
almost alvrays connected with some 
relimous celebration, as were so many 
of tSe medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. mela^ melohoy * meeting, 
concourse, aspeinhly.' 

1183‘2.— “A party of foreigners . . . wished 
to set; whut was go* tig on at this far-famed 
mayllah. . . - Mn. Htuaan Aliy 

Obsert\UioiUy ii. 321-2.] 

1869.— “Le Mala n’est pas pre'eis^ment 
une foire tello que nous I'entendent ; e’est 
le nom qu'on doiine aux rdunions dc p61erins 
et des marchands qui . . . se rendent dans 
le.H lieux considdrda comme saerds, aux fdtes 
de certaine dieux indiena et des ^lersonn- 
ages reputda saints parmi lea musulmiins.” — 
Odrein de TVuuy, Rh. Mm. p. 26. 


MAZAOONa, MAZAGON, n.p. 
A suburb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese population. [The 
name is said to be originally Maliesa- 
ardmoy , ‘ the village of tlie Great 
Lord,’ Siva,] 

1543.- 

“ Manguio, por 15,000/<'cfm;t, 
Monbairm (Bombay), {>or ir),000.” 

S. BoO lho, Tombo, 149. 
1644. — “Going up the .stream from this 
town (Mombaym, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
leagues, you come to the aldca of 
gam.”'— Boedrro, MS. f. 227. 

1673. — “. ... for some miles together, 
till the Sea break in between them ; over 
against which lies Hassc^ung, a great 
nshing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach i.s well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the PortugaKs 
have another Church and Religious Houw 
belonging to the Franciscans."— /jyer, p. 67. 


[MSABBAR, fl. Pers. mlrbahty 
'master of the bay/ a harliour-master. 
Mlrbaitriy which appears in BoUUio 
{Tomboy p. 56) as mirabary, means 
* ferry dues.’ 

[1676.— “ There is another harm up at 
the daily Waiters, or Meerbar’s Ohoultiy, 
by the Landing-plMe. . . ”—Eryery 98.] 


[1682.—“ . . . ordering them to bring away 


MEOKLEY, n.p. One of the names 
of the State of Munneeporg. 


MEEANA, M7ANNA, a. H.-P. 

miydnay 'middle-sized.’ The name 
of a kind of nalankiii ; that kind out 
of which tne palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally aaopm in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes : '' The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters 
snspendea under a straight bamhoa 
by which they are carried, and shaded 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the paasen^r to lie at length, 
and are here called miyaiia, or Mahapa. 
In some places, these terms are con* 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyarui is open at the sides, while 
the Mahapay intended for women, is 
surrounded with curtains.” {Ecute/n^ 
IndiAy ii. 426).] In IVilliamaon's Vadt 
Mecum (i. 319) the word is written 
Holla nx^. 

1784.—“. . . an entire new mysjmUl, 
painted and gilt, lined with orange^ silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.” — In 
Seton-Kiirry i. 49. 

„ “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoys, two Mahsaa palanquins." — 
Ibid. 62. 

1793._**Tobo sold ... an Elegant New 
Bengal Heana, with Hair Riding and 
furmturo." — Bombay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1795.—“ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New MesJona from Calcutta." — Ibid. May 16. 


MEEBASS, s., MEEBAS8Y, adj., 
MEEBASSIDAR, ». ‘Inheritance,’ 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
property.’ Hind, from Arab, mirus, 
mlrdfiy mtrd^dr; and these from 
iKirts, * to inherit.’ 

1806.— “Every mssnssdsr in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate pottu 
(q.v.) for the land held by him. 

Report (1812), 774. 

1812.— “The term mssrassM . . • wm 
introduced by the Mahommedans."— ittrf. 


136. 

1877.—“ All mirts rights were reclaimable 
wiUiin a forty years' a\^nce.”—Meadom 
Taylor, Story of My Lift, ii. 211. 

“ I found a great proportion of the 
oocupanta of limd to be mizasdizs, 
is. pSrmns who held their portiow of land 
in berwiitary occupanoy.”— iMd- 210. 
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KSEAXJh, 8. Hind, from Arab. 
malM, being properly the pi. of Arab. 
fnaluUL The wora is used with a con- 
aiderable variety of application, the 
explanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consistent with the purpose of this 
work. On this Wilaon may be con- 
sulted. But the most usual Anglo- 
Indian application of maitdll (useoT as 
a singular and generally written, in- 
correctly, is to * an estate,' in 

the Revenue sense, t.e. *a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed for 
revenue.' The sing, ma^all (also 
written in the vernaculars ma^al, and 
moAdl) is often used for a palace or 
important edifice, e.g. (see 8HI8H- 
MUHULL, TAJ-KAHAL). 

MEHTAB, a A sweeper or 
scavei^r. This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, esTOcially for the 
domestic servant of this class. The 
word is Pers. comp, mihtar (Lat. 
fiuuor), 'a great personage,’ ^a prtnc^' 
ana has l-teen applied to the daas in 
<pie8tion in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefA. But the name has so com- 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation has perished ; mdUar is a 
sweeTOr and nought else. His wife is 
the matnuiee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mehtars hailing each other as 
Mahdrdj! In Persia the menial ap- 

S lication of the word seems to be 
ifferent (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India IhanA (see BUITOTX a name 
which in Upper India is ap|>lied to 
the caste generally and sp^ially to 
those not in the service of Europeans. 
fExamples of the word used in the 
nonorinc sense will be found below.] 

c. 1800.-*‘llaitie.” Sm under BXJHOW. 
1810.— "The mater, or sweeper, is eon- 
sidered the lowest meniel in erery family. ” 
-WillumMVn, V. M. i. 276-7.' 

1828.—" . . . besides many mehtars or 
stable-boys. Baha, in England, i. 60. 

[In the honorific sense : 

(1824.—" In each of the towns of Centnd 
India, there is ... a mehtur, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest ’'-iroMm, Omimi Indm, Bad 
ed. i. 666. 

[1880.— "On the right hank fa the fori la 
whleb the Hikler or Bldahih, far he fa 


known by both titles, resides.*— B sAIiiIbA, 
Tribe$ qf the Hindoo AnsA, 61.] 

MBIiiyPE, MRlfilhUkA, ^‘P* The 
name (Malinda or MaUndi) of an Arab 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat 3* 9' ; the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Gama hod amicable relations with the 
people, and that at which th^ ob- 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to Uie coast of India. 

c. 1150. — "Helinde, a town of the Zendj, 
... is situated on the sea-shore at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water. ... It is 
a large town, the people of which . . . draw 
from the sea different kinds of fish, which 
they dry and trade in. 'Hiey also posssss 
and work mines of iron.”— ASahiA IJaubert), 

i. 66. 

c. 1320.— See also Ahul/eda, by Reinamd, 

ii. 207. 

1498.— "And that same day at sundown 
we cast anchor right opp^ite a place which 
is called MiUnd^ which is 30 leagues from 
Mombafa. ... On Easter Day thoee Moon 
whom we held prisoners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde were stopping four 
ships of Christians who were Indians, and 
that if we desired to take them these would 
give us, instead of themselves, Christian 
Pilots.”— Aof Are o/ Va$eo da Oama, 42-8. 

1564.-" As the King of MsUnds pays no 
teibute, nor is there any reason why he 
should, ooDsidering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these oonntriea^ 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he hae from the Captains who go 
on service to this Goest.”— iSImidc BotelXo, 
rombo, 17 . 

0 . 1570.—" Di Chiaul si negotia anoo per 
la oosta de’ Mtlindi in Ethiopia .’* — Cemre 
de Federiei in Ranauia, iii. 396v. 

1572.- 

" Quando chegava a frota iqoella parte 
Onde o reino Melliide id ae via, 

De toldoe adomada, e leda de arte: 

^e hem mostra estimar a sancta dia 
'Treme a bandeira, voa o eetandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe appareoia. 

Beam on atambores. e panaeiroe : 

E assi entravam ledoe e gnorreifoe.** 

CMfSpiLTS. 

By Burton : 

" At snch a time the Squadron neared the 
part 

where flret MtUiida's goodly shore nneeeii, 
in awnings drest and pranitt with gallant 
artk 

to show that none the Holy Day mfawaao : 
Flatter tha flags^ the itreaming Esteodart 
gtomna from afar with goigaona porpte 


tom-toma and tlmhrela mingte martial Jar : 
tbna past tfaqr forwards with tha pomp of 
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1610.— P. Tezeint telU us that among 
the **Moon” at Ormos, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of Mutlidy, and 
that with soms difBeulty he obtained Uie 
ezplanation that he was so called because 
he came thither from the direction of 
Maliiida, which they call Kalaiid.— 
d€ U>* Rofti dt Harmuty 45. 

[1823.— Owen calls the place Maleenda 
and giTes an aooount of it. — A'arratto«, i. 

399 ser/7.] 

1859.— “As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Waaawahili 
derires its name, they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elder^ from Shiraz emigrate<l to 
ShangaviK a district near the Ozi River, and 
founaed the town of MalitiiH (Melinda)/'— 
Burton, in J.R.O.S. xxix. 51. 

MELIQUE VEBIDO, n.p. The 
Portuguese form of the style of the 
princes of the dynasty established at 
Bidar in the end of the 15th century, 
on the decay of the Bahmani kinj^om. 
The name represents * Malik Barld.* 
It was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, ’Ali, who first took the 
title of (’Ali) Band Shah. 

1533.—“ And as ihofoloiomia (?) of Badur 
was very great, as well as his presumption, 
he sent word to Yzam Maluco (Nisamalueo) 
and to Verido (who wore great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the Balgat and Carabaya) . . . that 
they must pay him homage, or he would 
hola them for enemies, and would direct 
war against them, and take away their 
dominions.''— eVreo, iii. 514. 

1563. — “ And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
aeir.e the King of Daquem in Bedar, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; | 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a ■aleam (Mlema) 
at certain days of the year. . . . The verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as I 
have heard on sure authority."— f/ar<ia, f. 
35 and 35a. 

0 . 1601. — “About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince Sultdn Ddniyti, reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar had collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
party which had been sent to oppose him 
by MaHlr Bazid. "-/ndyaf Vllah, in Rlliot, 
vT 104. 

MEM’SAHIB, a This singular 
oxample of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal I^idency ; 
the first portion representing Worn. 
Madam Sahih is used at Bombay ; 
Ikfaumi (aee D0R4T) in Madraa. 
(See alao BUUA BBBBBB.) 


MENDY, a Hind, mehtidi, [men^ 
i Skt. mmdhikd;] the plant Lavmnia 
alba^ Lam., of the N. O. Lythraeeae, 
Wrongly resembling the English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant whose leaves afford the 
henna, usM so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &c., 
and also in the process of dyeiM the 
hair. Mehndi is, according to £)yle, 
the Oyprue of the ancients (see Pliny, 
xii. 24). It is alao the camphire of 
Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
I A.V. has erroneously cypreu for cypnu. 

[1813.— “ After the girle ere betrothed, 
the ends of the fingers end neils ere dyed 
red, with e preneretion from the Hendey, 
or hifma shrub. Or. Mem. Sbnd ed. 

i. 55 ; elso see i. 22.] 

c. 1817.—“. . . his bouse and garden 
might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge."— Jfrt. 
Slieneood's Stories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

MEBCALL, MABcAl, s. Tam. 

marakkdX, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in diflerent localities, 
though the most usual was =12 sen of 
grain. [Also known as loom.] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = xH of a garce (q.v.). 

1554.— (Negapatam) “ Of ghee (moeifc^) 
and oil, one mercar i8=2( cavadas" (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints).— d. 
Nvnet, 36. 

1803.—“. . . take care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 7'2 seers."- 
Wellington Deep., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 

MEBOUl, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town ; annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called 
the “ Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is pro^ 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit (Sir A. 
Phayre). 

1568.— Tmusari la quale h Cittk delle 
regioni del regno di Sion, posta infra terra 
duo o ire maree sopra vn gran flume . 
ed oue il fiume eiitra in mare e vna villa 
chismata Mezgi, nel porto della auale ogn* 
anno si caricano alcune navi ai vermno 
(see BBAZIL-woed and BAPPAN-ieood), di 
vipa (q«v.), di belsuin (see BENJAMUI), • 
qualchepoico di garofalo, macisjnooi. . . 
—Oss. Jnderiei, in Ramutio, iii. 827«. 

[168i>5.-“A Country Vessel belo^ns 
to Mr. Thomas Luoas luniv'd in this Road 
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MISSAL. 


from lEmii^"—PringU, Diary, Ft. St. Oeo., 
lai aer. iv. 19. 

n727.-“MfrJte.*’ Sm under TENAS- 

8EBm.J 

MILK-BUSH. BIOLK-HEDOK a. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, L., often used for 
heages on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

c. 1590. — “They encloae their flelda and 
gardens with hedges of the zekomn {xakkum) 
tree, which is a strung defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 
penetrable by an army.” — Avfm, cd. Glad- 
loin., ii. 68 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 239]. 

[1773.-“ Milky Hedge. This is rather a 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromanoel. . . .“—Jum, 462.] 

1780. — “Thom hedges are sometimes 
placed in gardens, but in the Aelda the milk 
buak is most commonly used . . . when 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.”— 
Afuarci'r Karr. 80. 

1879.- 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-buah on the 
sand. ...” 

Sir &. Arnold, Light of Atia, Bk. v. 

c. 1886.— “The milkohedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Guzerat. Twigs of the plant thrown 
into running water kill the Ash, and are 
extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered thd 
best for making, gunpowder.” — J/.-6'ra. 
R. H. Kmtinge. 


MINGOFIE, n.p. Thia term is 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders a.s their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Colebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the Anatic Researches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
miarauception. Nor has the possible 
origin-of the mistake been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man (Proc. Anthrop. Institute, xii. 
71)sug^sts that it may have lieen a 
corruption of the words min hatch ! 
*Come here ! 


MIMIGOT, n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
(Malabar, i. 8) gives the name as 
Menakdyat, which the Madras Oloss. 
derives from Mai. min, *fish/ kafam, 
* deep pool.' The natives call it Malik^ 
^ote by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
iVard quoted below).] An island 


intermediate between the Maidive and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
l)elongs to the latter, oeing the property 
of the Ali Raja of Cannanore, but the 

S eople and their language are Mal- 
ivian. The population in 1871 yrnn 
2800. One-sixth of the idults had 
perished in a cyclone iif 1867. A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erectexi on 
the island. This is prolmbly tlie 
island intended for Mulkee in that ill- 
edited book the £.T. of Tuhfal al- 
Muidhidln. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
with the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. {Malabar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610.—“. . . a little island named 
Malicut .” — Pyrerd de Laval, Hak. Stic, 
i. 322.] 

MISCALL) A Ar. miskdl {mithidl, 
properly). An Arabian weight, origin- 
ally that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dindr; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340.— “The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
cunhscated his goods, which amount^ to 
437,000,000 mithjcali of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at onco the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
coantiy.” — Skihabnddln, in Kot. et Ert., 
xiii. \w. 

1502.—“ Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
•bowed himself much pleased . . . and 
gave them aa a present for the Capbiin- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call ptngo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth .500 
rets, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3(^lliaticall. . . .’’—Correa, i. ‘274. 

MI8BEE, A Sugar candy. Mirri, 
‘Egyptian,' from mipr, E^pt, the 
Mtzraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the 3/i^ri or ‘ sugar ot Egypt ’ in the 
Araf/ian Nights {Burton, xi. 396).] (See 
under SUGAR.) 

1810.— “The bugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of miscery, 
beare a price suitea to ita quality. ... It 
is usually made in small conical pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weigning 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.” — WUlxamsan., v. At, 
ii. 134. 

MISSAL, a Hind, from Ar. mist, 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular cose More 
a court [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a ‘ clan.’] 

[1861.-“ The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thoe arouied . . . fonnea itNlf into elans 
or oonfederodei oollod Mlsls. . . Gaw- 
Brown, Punjab and Delhi, i. 868.] 
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MOI^ a. P. mfibidy a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
tlie Pclilcvi nuufo-patf ‘ Lord Magus.' 

[1815. — “The ritos ordained by the chief 
Mobuds are still observed." — //. 
uf Ptfaiit, ed. 182^, i. 499. | 

MOCUDDUM, s. fliiid. froiii Ar. 

mnAaddarn, ‘prjicpo.situ.s,’ a liead-man. 
The technical anplication.s are many ; 
t'.y. to the lieadniaii of a village, re- 
‘^jKuisihlc for the reali.sjition of the 
revenue (soti LUMBERDAR) ; to the 
loeal head (d a caste (see CHOWDRY) ; 
to the head iiiaii of a body of peons 
or of a gang of lalxujrer.s (see MATE), 
&c. &.C. (See further detail in IVHjhhi). 
(’oharruvhiy (Tenoto dt- hi LetnjiuiCuEttU 
/(inn, 1(511) gives Almocaden, “Capi- 
tan de Iiifanteria.” 

e. 1847.—“ . . . The princess invited . . . 
tht: Unahul (see TINDAL) <>r mukaddam of 
fhii crew, and the or mukaddam 

of the archers."- //jH hafiita, iv. 250.* 

15.'i8. -“0 Mocad&O da mazmorra q era 
(> cjirtrcreiro d’Ai]iiella ];ri.Hrio, tanU) q <.m vio 
roortos, deu logo rebate disso ao GUiUe-ii da 
justi^a. . . ." --Pinto^ cap, vi. 

,, “The Jaylor, which in their la nguiige 
is called Mocadan, iV'pairing in the morning 
to us, and finding our two eoni]>anions dead, 
go»?s away in all naste therewith to acqitaint. 
thp iinmih which is as the .Fiidg with us.” — 
Vunnu'A Traitsl.y p. 8. 

1;V)4. — “K a liuni naupie, com seyn pwes 
llH;on.s) e hunt xnocadao, com .soys tuebas, 
hum boy de Homlyreiro, dou.s mainatos. " Ac. 

/ioLffin, Tnmho, ^7. 

1.5t)7. “ . . . Itirthermorc that no infidel 

shall .serve as scrivener, shroff {.larntjo) 
mocadan: (funrndao), unique (see NAIK), 
peon (y.'Mo) parpatrim (see PARBUTTY), 
collect4tr tif iiue.s, corrti/tdor, inicrproter, 
pr.M unitor or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other ortice or charge in which he can iu 
any w'ay hoUl authority over Christians.” — 
hfci >’ of Ike JSiicriH CoiiurU •>/ O'eii, Dec. 27. 
In Arch. Port. t)yir$u. fa.scic. 4. 

(1598.—“. . . a chief Boie.son . . . which 
they call Mocadon.” Hak. 8oc. 

i. 287. 

[c. 1610. — “They call these Liscarys und 
their captain Moncadon." — Pijrarddf iMval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117. 

■ Tins imssage is also referriHl to umlpr 
NACODA. The F'ri iM’h tianslation niiis as fol- 
lows Cette priiicesHe invita ...!<• imdU on 
‘general ilea nietoiiM,’ tt le siyuhaCdaT ow 'general 
cles archeni.’ In answer to a query, our friend, 
I’rof. KolicrUon iSruith, writes; “Th*: won! ia 
and tliis may be n.sed either a.s the plural of 
mjal, ‘man,’ or aa the pi. of rajil, ‘ pieton.' But 
foreman, or * praepoaitu.H' of the ‘ men ' {miikatuiata 
la nut well rendered ‘ Keinltiml '), is juat as ixNiKible." 
And, if puanible, much more reasonublr. Oulaurier 
<•/. At. aer. iv. tom. ix^ renders rijdt here “ shilom." 
Hee the article TINuAL; and aee the quotation 
under the present article flram Uocarro MB. 


[1615.— “The Generali dwelt with the 
Makadow of Swally."— 5rV T. Jto^, Hak. 
Soc. i. 45 ; corap. UaHixm, Lettsrt^ i. ‘234*] 

1644. — “ Each veasel carries forty mariners 
and twomocadons."— .Bomno, MJS. 

167*2. — “11 Mucadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Padroni di queete barche."— 2^ Vnicenc. 
i Mariiif 3rd cd. 459. 

! 1680.—“ For the better keeping the Boat- 

! men in onier, resolved to apjMiirit Black 
' Turn Muckadum or Master of the Boatraen, 
being Chri.stian as he is, his w'oges being 
iwiid at 70 fanama per raeiisein.”— /'brf <Sf. 
O'rit. Conxn., Dec. 23, in Azotes and Exit. 
No. lii. p. 42. 

1870. -'“'ITiis head man was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 
E;i.sU:rn provinces." Si/.dmis of iMvd 

Tfmtrt (Cobden (.3uh), 163. 

MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hind, from 

Ar. iiiuli'uddamfi, ‘a piece of business,* 
but (‘.specially ‘a suit at law.’ 

MODELLIAR, MODLIAR, s. 

i Used in the Tamil di.strict8 of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
!i native head-man. It ia als(* a ca^c 
title, assumed by certain Tamil i)eoi»le 
who stvlcd themselves SudrttA (an 
honoiiral^le as.suniptioii in tlie South). 
! Tam. muduUijitr^ mnthaliydr., an 

.honorific pi. f-’orn mndiUi^ mutltali.^a 
I chief.’ 

1 c. 1350. — “When I wa.s sUiying at 

1 (Jolumbuin (see QUILON) with tho.so Chris- 
j tian chicf.s who are culled Modilial, and 
I are the owners of the j)e})pci, one rooming 
' there came to roe . . — fohn dc Man)fiio/tt', 

in Ac., ii. 381. 

15*22,— “And in opening this foundation 
they found a cubit below a grave made 

of brickw'ork, whito-wa.shed within, os if 
newly made, in which they found part of 
the bones of the King win* v>'.a.s converted 
l>y the holy .\po.stlc, who the natives .said 
they heard was c.ailcd Toni (Tami) mudo< 
lyar, meaning in their timgue ‘Thom.wS 
Serv.mt of l.iod.”’-- (.'ecrpct, ii. 726. 

1544.— “. . . apud Praefcctuni locis illis 
quom Mudeliarem vuigo nuncupant."— 
*y. Fr. A'uotH Epi.otofar^ 129. 

1607- “On the part of Doth Fcrnan<io 
Modeliar, a native of (’ey Ion, I have re- 
ceived a i)Ctition ebiting his .services." - 
letter of /i. Philip ill. in L. dm 
135. 

1616. — “These entered the Kingdom of 
-Ondy . . . and had an encounter w'i»h the 
enemy at MataK?, where they cut ott five- 
.and-thirty heads of their people and tw'k 
certain aracKrt and modiliaras who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . . . de- 
scrtcil and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the Ckingalat,** — Bocarro^ 495. 

1648.— “The 5 August followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain . . « 
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in order to inspect the shipn.”— Kan Spih 
UergfH*» Voyagt^ 33. 

1635.— ** The Kodtliam ... end other 
met men emong them imt on a shirt end 
doublet, which those of u>w eeste mey not 
wear." — Rthtiro^ f. 46. 

1703.— ** Mon lUrdrend Phre. VousttM 
tenement eocoAtumd h tous mtler des 
affaires de le Compognie, que non obetent 
le prihre que je toiis ei reitdrde plusieura 
fois de nous leisser en repos, je ne suis pas 
^tonnd si tous prenes para dans I’affaire de 
Lssaro ci-dsTant courtier et Modeller de le 
Oompagnie."— JVbrftert, i/4sunm, i. ^4. 

1726.— **Modelyier. This is the seme 
as Captain.’*— r<i/«n<t)'a (Ceylon), Kama of 
C(Foer*y ds., 9. 

1810. — ** We . . . arriTed et Berbareen 
about two o'clock, where we found that the 
proTident Modeller had erected a beoMtiful 
rest-house for us, end prepared an excellent 
collation.’’- iforia G'mAoia, 06. 

MOFUSSIL, 8., also used adjocti vely, 
“The provinceti,'' — the country statioiia 
and districta, as contra-distinguished 
from * the Presidency * ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the snddof 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
Calcutta; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofuttil^ he means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word fHind. from 
Ar.) mi^ossaf means properly * separate, 
detailecC particular,^ and hence * pro- 
vincial,' as mufaml ’oddfa^ a 'pro- 
^'incial court of justice.’ This indicatee 
the way in which the word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1846 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspaper, under the name of The 
MofUBsilita, was started at Meerut^ 
by Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
(lUver hy Half ^ Ac., and endured for 
many yeara 

1781.—“ ... a gentleman lately arriyed 
from the Menssel/' (plainly a mieprint).— 
Hieky*i Bengal Oazelie^ March 31. 

,, “A geutleman in the MotassU, 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his 
leg. . . .’’— ihuf., June 90. 

1810.— “Either in the Presidency or in 

the Mdtaadl HWasuea, V, M. 

ii.499. 

1886.—“. . . the MeAuril new spap et s 
wUeh I have seen, thoiMh genarally dis- 
posed to cavil a* an the aela m the Oovem- 


ment, have often spoken favourably of the 
measure.’’- T. B. - Maeaeday, in Aife, he. 
i. 999. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
properly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Mongols, called in 
Persia, Ac., Mwjhah; out in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Turh, family of Baber, to 
be applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. aud 
N.W. of India, except the Patl.ans. 
In fact these people themselve*' make 
a sharp distinction between ae Afa- 
phof /rffni, of Pen. origin (who is a 
Shiah), and the M. Tdrdni of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni^ Beg is Uie 
chi^teristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khdn is of the Patnun’a 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Mogul* or MngkaU constitute a 
stroxmly marked caste. [They are also 
clearly distinguished in the Pimjab 
and N.W.P.] In the quotation from 
Baber l^elow, the name still retains its 
original application. The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Steppe, much as Lord CHyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen.” 

In Port writen Mogol or Mogor is 
often used for “Hindostftn,”or the terri- 
tory of the Great MognL 

1247.—“ Terra quaedam eat in partibus 
orientis . . . quae Moogal nominatur. Haec 
teira quondam popuioe quatuor babuit: 
unus Teka Mosigal, id eat ma^i Mon- 

S li. . . .’’ — JoauHtt de Plano Carpini, Hiat. 
ongalorum, 645. 

1258. — “Dicit nobia aupradictna Ooiao 
.... 'Nolite dicers quod dominua noater 
ait ehriatianua. Non eat ohriatianna, aad 
Meal’; <(uia enim nomen chrietianitatie 
videtur eia nomen ouinedem gentie . . . 
virientee nomen auum, noe eet Moal, exal- 
tare auper omne nomen, neo volunt vooari 
7artar».’’-7(<R. milieirni de Ruhmk, 2S». 

1296.—“. . . Mnngnl, a name eomelimee 
applied to the Tartare.’’— iforee Polo. i. 276 
(&d ed.). 

0 . 1300.—“ Ipei verb diount ee deeoendime 
de Oog et Megog. Vnde ipn dieuntur 
MogoU, quasi oorrupto vocabulo Magogoli.** 
— JnccMva de Monte CrueU. in Per. Quatuor, 

p. 118. 

e. 1808.— “*0 M NwyAt. . . 6f 
rXeloraut Svadfuaiu 4^ liuyauBa Twdpttu, 
oOi atret MovyovXlovt Xfyown, l^rer- 
TolUftf iu rOo uark rkt Kaeirlat tpyforuo 
veO jhum e6i KdMdat e n yd f row.**— » 
Qaaeg. PacAgmem, dt Miek, MM., lib. V. 
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c. 1341.— '* In the first place from Tana to 
Uintarchan may l<e 25 flUiys with an oz- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horee-WAgffon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Hoccola, that is to say of armed 
troopers.' on the Lsind Route to 
Cathay, in Caihay^ Ac., ii. 287. 

1404. — " And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Ko- 
gmlia, and the language thereof is called 
Mngalin, and they don't understand this 
language on this .side of the River (the 
Oxus) . . . for the character which is used 
hy those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
the river ; and they call Oud character 
and the Kmporor keeps by him 
certain sirihcs who can read and write this 
nogali character."— C/amo, ficiii. (Comp. 
Markham^ 119-120.) 

c. 1.500.— "The Moghttl troops, which 
had come hi my assistance, did nut attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
iny own jxiopla. Nor is this a solitary 
instance ; such is the uniform practice of 
these wretches the Moghula ; if they defeat 
Uie enemy they instantly seize the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
niay, carry off the spoil."— Ruhsr, 93. 

1534. — "And whilst Badur was there in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Dely, called Bobor Minsa." — 
Ctfma, iii. 571. 

1536. — “ Dicti Hogorei vel k p^ulis 
Persaruni Mogoritraa, vel <piod nunc Thirkae 
H Persia Mogores appellantiir."— Letter from 
K. John III. to Pope Paul HI. 

1555. " "Tartario, other wyse called Mon- 
Cal, As Vincentius wrytoth, is in that parte 
of the earthe, where the Easte ana the 
northe joins together." - - IP. Walrtman^ 
Fnrdle Faeionns. 

1563.— "This Kingdom of Dely is very far 
inland, for the norttem part of it marches 
with ^e territory of Cora^one (Khomwin). 
. . . The Mogorai, whom we call Tartan, 
conquered it more than 30 yean ago. . . 

— f/orrm, f. 34. 

[c. 1690. — " In his time (Nnsini'ddln 
hlahmfid) the Mngllitll entered the Panjab 
. . ed. Jarrett, ii. 304. 

[c. 1610. — “The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Penia, Arabia, Mogor." — - 
Pyrwrd He LivaJ^ Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1.636.— India “containoth many Provinces 
and Realmes, as Cambaiar, Delli, Decan, 
Biahagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Hogom, Tipum, Gourous, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
Inia, and Qimpaa."— T. Blundevilt Df scrip- 
tian and use of Pianciva kit Mappe^ in Right 
Trmtin», ed. 162^ p. 547.] 

c. 1650.—“ Now dioll 1 tell bow the royal 
house aroee in the land of the Moogbol. . . . 
And the Rider (Ghingia Khan) said, . . . 
will that this people Bhdh, reaembling 


a p^ious crystal, which even to the com 
pletion of my enterprise hath shown the 
greatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Ktilc (Blue) Monghol. . '■ .” — 
S'tnang Sdzrn^ by Schmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741. — “Ao mesmo tempo que a pax sc 
ajusterou entre os referidos generaes Mogor 
e yLarntn."— liomjvcjo das Possestika Pori ho. 
va (hicKtc-- iJocumcatia Comprovatitm, iii. 21 
(Lisbon 1853). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranics or Tooranie.**, come to offer their 
services should be received on the aforei«id 
terms." — Paper of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the A’ltwxti, in Lung, 360. 

c. 1773. — “. . . the new.s-w.iten of Rai 
Droog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the Itosicged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghnls."— If. of 
jL/dur, 317. 

1781.—“ Wanted an European or Mogul 
Ck>achman that can drive four Horses in 
hand."— /adia OazclU, June 30. 

1800.— “1 pushed forward the whole of 
the Mahratta and Moffol cavalry in one 
body. . . — Sir A. nefttaley to Munro, 

Mu-H.ro' a Life, i. 268. 

1803.— “The Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the pindurrioo at a greater dis- 
tance.*— ii. 281. 

In these last two quotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.— “The Mognlt and others, wbp at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these jieople (Burmese 
Mahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
]>racticn1 heterodoxies, "—ri/fc, Miaaion to 
A, a, 151. 

MOOUL, THE GREAT, 

Sometiine.s ^The MoguH simply. The 
name by which the Kings of Delhi of 
tlie House of Timur were popularly 
styled, first by the Portuguese (o grSo 
Mogor) and after tliem by Europeans 
generally. It was analogous to the 
Bop^ (q.v.), as applied to the Kinm 
of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk* 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the present one. ^ As 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOOOB, and also MogolUtan 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great Mogul. ^ We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
I suggesting the latter title ; hwi Mughal 
is^ius used in the Araish-i-MahJU 
lielow, and Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Thevenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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e. 1563. — "Ma nk doclici anni il gran 
■agol Ke Moro d^gra et del I)c)i ... si 
^ impatronito di tutto il Kegno de Cambaiu.’’ 
— K. diMmtr Ctfart Federici, in Bamtisto, 
iii. 

1572.- 

** A este o Rei Cambayoo .soberbissimo 
Fortaleta dark na rioi Dio ; 

Porque contra o Hogor iwderosiaaimo 
Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . .“ 

Camdet, x. 64. 

By Burton : 

*' To him Cainbaya’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, i 

shall yield in wealthy Diu the famous fort 
that he inny gain against the Onad 
Mogor 

'spite hia atupendou.s power, your firm 
support. . . ." 

[1609. — "When you shall repair to the 
Onato HMgvJl." — BitdlOoud, Fimt I^trr 
Book, 325. 

[1612.— "Hecchabar tAkbar) the last de- 
ceased Empkror of Hinaustan, the father of 
^e^esent Great Mogul." — Daovert, Lftien, 

1615. — "Nam praeter Magrnun Mogor 
cui hodie potiasima illiua pars subjocta est ; 
oui turn quidem Mahoineticae religioni 
oeditus erat, quainuia earn modo cane et 
angue poius detestetur, via scio an illius 
alius rex Mahometana sacra coleret." - - 
Jarric, i. 58. 

„ ** . . . prosecuting my travaile t»y 

land, I entered the confines of the great 
Mogor. . . De Monfart, 15. 

1616. — "It (Chitor) is in the country of 
one Rama, a Prince newly sultdiu^d by the 
Mogul."-' *S'iV T. Rttf, [In Hak. 8oc. (i. 
102) for "the Mogul" the rending in "this 
King."] ' 

„ "The 8euerall Kingdornes and Pro- 
uincea subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier."— /dm. in Ftu chm, i. 578. 

„ "... the biute cowardice of 

which people hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
guese would beat tfirce of his people . . . 
and he would further add that one English- 
man would beat three Portuguese. The 
truth is that those Portuguese, especially 
thoee bom in those Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low poor-spirited people. . , — 

Terry, ed. 1777/153. 

[ ,, "... a copy of the articles granted 
by the Great Mogoll may pertly serve for 
precedent.**— A'oftrr, Letten, iv. 2la.] 

1623. — "The people are partly Gentile 
and partly Manometan, but they live 
minglm toother, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Uuzerat is now 
subject . . . although ho is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether toat^ as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 
of people and the other.'*—/*, deffa VaHe, 
ii. 510; IHak. Sm. i. 30, where Mr. Grey 
reads "Gran Moghel '*]. 


1644.— "The King of the inland country, 
on the cimfines of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East." — Bucarro, MS. 

1653.— "Mogol est vn terme des Indes 
qui signifie blanc, et quand nous disons lo 
grand Mogol, que les Indians appellant 
^hah Geanue Roy du monde, e'est qu'il est 
effectiuemeni blanc . . . nous Tappellona 
grand Blanc ou gra^ Moml, comma nous 
impellons le Roy 'des Ottomans grand 
Turq." — Dr. in Bouffaife-le^Ouux, ed. 1657, 
pp. M9-550. 

,, "This Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wan 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion."- Co/^u/i'jr Pinto, p. 25. The expre^ 
sion is not in Pinto’s original, where it ia 
Bey don Mogorn (cap. xx.). 

c. 1663.— "Since it is the custom of Aeia 
never to approach Great Persona with 

n Hanna, when I had the Honour to 
a Vest of the Groat Mogol Awtng 
Zebr, I presented him with Eight Boupeeo 
. . ." — Bernier, E.T. p. 62; [an. CoMtabU, 
* 200 ]. 

1665.- 

. Samarchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 
To Paquin of Sinaoan Kings ; and thence 
To Agra and Labor of Groat Mogul. ... * 
Paradixe Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665. — " L'Empire du Gruad-Mogol, 
qu'on nomme particulieremcnt le Mogoli* 
stan, est le plus ^tendu et le plus puissant 
des Roinumes des Indes. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol vient en ligne directe de Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sout tftablia aux 
Indes, sc sent /ait apiwller Mogoll. . . 
Thevenot, v. 9. 

1672.—" In these beasts the Groat Mogul 
1 takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
' ho rides in person to the arena where they 
fight ." — /Saldaens (Germ, ed.), 21. 

I 1673.— "It is the Flower of their Ein- 
I peror’s Titles to be called the Groat Monl, 

I Burrore (read Burrow, see Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul P/eirskar, who ... is at present 
Auren. Zfrh."~ Fryer, 195. 

1716.— Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say 'Head and king of the Circumoised,’^ 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised ’’ (!) — Bhutan, s.v. 

Having made what obeervationa 
I could, of the Empire of Pernio, I'll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Indnslan, m the 
Groat Mognl'i Empiro."— i4. HamMou, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — "There are now lU or mvou 
fellowi in the tent, gravely dispating 
whether Hyder is, or ie not, tho person 
oommonly oalled in Europe the Groat 
Mogul."— Letter of T. Munro, in i. 27. 

1788.— "'The ftret potentate sold ^ the 
Company for money, wee the Great Moffui 
—the deeeendant of Tamerlano.** — 

Spte^ on /'ex’s E.L BSi, ill. 46ff. 
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1786. -4 “ ITiat Shah Alluin, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
8t.an. . . —Art. of against 
in Hurkt^ vii. 189. 

1807. — ‘*L*Hiiulou8tan ost depjiiis quelque 
temps dumind {uir une multitude do petits 
souverains, qui s’arrachent I’un T.-nitru lours 
jK)8HeRsiou8. Aucun d'eux ne rcoonnait j 
coinrnc il fiiut r.'iutoritd Id^'itiine dii Mogol, ' 
si 00 ii'ost. oepondaut Messieurs lo-' 
losqnols u’ont pas cessd d’dtro souinis* a s/m I 
ohdissanoo ; en sort qu’actuelleTmMit, e’est 
ii’diro en 122*2 (1807) ils recon naissent l au- 
tiiritd sui»rt>nic d‘Aldif-r Schah, tils fie Scliah 
Alain." - AfsoXy Araish-i-MuhtU ^ quoted by 
fiiiniti d> Kfl. Mas. 1<0. 

MOQUL BREECHES, .Ap- 

pjirently an early name for \vc 

• all long-drawers r pyjamas (qq.v.). 

lG2.'i. . . . k-t Ill'll li.ivo iiis .shirt on and 

his Mo^l breeches ; hero arc women in tin- 
hfiu.so.’ -■ .1 /V.Y.'/i.r, 77<f* Fnn' 

Maid t>/ ffii hill, iv. 2. 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theoiy con.siaerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have com- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Siilmn Mahommed Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who raised the gold coin to 
200 grains, and diminished the silver 
t 'lin to 140 grains, a ' liange which may 
have been connected v itli the enormous 
inllux of gold into Uj>per India, from 
tin* ]>liin(ier of the immemorial aceiimn- 
lalioiis of the Penin.siila in the first 
! qiiarrer of the 14tl) ceiiliirv. After 
! tliis tin* coin again settled down in 
ajqiroxiin itiiiji to tin* nld weigh), 
iii.-iomncli liial, un taking the weight 
of 40 dith-rcnl. tnukurs from the li.sls 
given in l^rinsi-o’.s TuhliM, the average. 
t»f pure gold is l(j7'22 graiiis.f 
: The first. gf*!d nifthur .strin k by the 

I (’onipany’.s ( Jnveniiiieiit was i.ssnefl in 
j 1700, and declared to he a legal ti-nder 


In a pictiire l)y V'andvke of W’illi.ini 
1st Karl of l)eni)igli, belotigiiig io th * 
Duke of iliimdtoii, snd exliihitcfl at 
Edinhnrgli in July IH'^3, the snhjcci 
is rejircseiited as on) sho.iting, in a ivd 
.strijied .shirt aiul p^in)na>i, no d 'ubi. tin* 
“Mogul breeche.s” of the period. 

MOHUR, GOLD, s. The oili ial 
name of the chief gold Cfiin of British 
Indhi, Hind, from IVrs. wnhr. a 
(meUllic) seal, and thence a gold coin. 
It seenw possible that tint word is 
taken from wuVir, ‘the sun,’ as one i>f 
the secondary meanings of that word 
is ‘a golden circlet, on the tf»r» of 
an umbrella, or the like’ {Vntlern). 
[Platts, on tlie contrary, identitie.s it 
AviOi Skt. mudrii^ ‘a seal.’l 

The term imdir. as a])]>lied !o a coin, 
ajipears to have been pojmlar only and 
qinisi-gencric, not preci.se. But that to 
which it liiLs been most usually applied, 
At lea.st in recent centuries, is a coin 
which ha.s always been in use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ohuri 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedinen, 
circa a.d. 1200, tending to a aUndard 
weight of 100 ralu (see BUTTEE) of 
pure p<dd, or about 175 grains, tliiw 
equalling in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
more than three centuries been called 


I for 11 .si» i;;i ) U])CC.S. Till? full Weight 
j of thi.s coin wa.s ITO fiO grs., containing 
I 1 U)-72 grs. of gold. Blit it. was inn 
I povdbh* to n iidi-r it i.urrcnt nt tlu* 

; rate fixed ; u wu^ called in, and in 
! 1701 ) a new *110111)1’ was i.ssiied to pa-s.-* 
:\< legal ten icr for 16 .sica rupees. 

’ 'I’ll.: wi'igb) Ml tlii.s wa.s 1!.)0'773 grs. 
j(ac.i,rdiiig to Bcgii. of 171)3, l!K)-804), 
j and it contained 190 086 gr.-. of gold, 
i Biigulation \xxv. of 179.3 declared 
; tlu'sc gold mohurs )«» be a legal 
! tender in all public and [civ.iie trans- 
^ action.s. Kegn. .xiv. of 1818 declared, 
.iiiioMg oilier tilings, that “it has been 
thought advisaldc tq , make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to he coined at thi.s 
Pi’e.sidcncv (Port William), in order 
to raise the value of tine gold to tine 
silver, from the ]>re.sent rates of 1 to 
14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will .still continue to paas cur- 
I rent at the rate of 16 riipee.s.” The 
new gohl mohur wa.s to weigh 204*710 

g *.s., coiitjiining tine gold 187*651 grs. 
lice more Act xvii. of 1835 declared 

I ' that the only gold coin to be coined at 
Indian mints should be (with projKir- 

; * <’nlhn;i, fir., i>i>. rcxlvii.-ccl. ; and Mr. FI. 

Thninns, Pothiin Kings i\f l)rlh<. jiassim. 

t The avemt'e was lakrn as follows;- <U 
took the whole of the wei^hl of gold in th<* list ut 
p. 43 ("Table of the fJold Coins of India”) with 
the oini.s.Hioii of four pieces which are exception- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-four j)iec*8 
ill the list at p. ."iO (" Supplementary Table 
omitting two exceptional cases, and dividtKl by the 
I whole number of coins so taken. See the tables 


ftere is good ground for regard- ; at end of Thomas a ed. or Pnnaep'$ Knaai/a. 
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tionate subdiyisions) a mid mohlir 
or “ 15 rupee piece ” of the weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 gra. of 
pure gold ; and declared aleo that no 
gold coin should thenceforward be a 
legal tender of paviiieiit in any of 
the territories of the E.I. Ooiiipanv. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Sim^n, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohor was a corruption of 
(* round ’) moAr, indicating a distinction 
from the square mohtirs of some of the 
Delhi Kin^. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690.—** The Gold Moor, or Gold Roupie, 
ia Taluod generally at 14 of Silrer ; and 
the Silver Koupie at Two Shillinga Three 
Pence.”— Onii^toa, 219. 

1726. — *' There ia here only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Aopyes, 
Pey$en and other money are atruck.”— 
Valentijn^ v. 166. 

1758.— *‘80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohuis, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chest Ifor immediate espensea.” 
-Orw, ed. 1303, ii. 364. 

[1776.- -'* Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of a parcel of morahs. 

P. Fnntit, to her husband, in Fmnds 
i. 286.] 

1779.—'*! then took hold of his hand: 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to give them to roe : I refused 
them ; he said ‘Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), 'twill make you great men, 
and I will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more.’”— ffiaaeace o/ Riimbus Jemadar, on. 
Triato/Gnnd v. Francis, quoted in Echoes 
of Old CalcHttOf 228. 

1785.—** Malver, hairdresser from Furoiw, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs iwr month, in the latest fashion 
with gttuse flowers, 4ic. He will als<» instruct 
the slaves at a moduratc price.” *— in ^ietun- ! 
/fan, i. 119. 

1797.— “Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repestedly told that I would accept 
nothing, be bad prepared 5 lacs of rupees 
and 8()00 gold Mohurs fur roe, of which I 
was to havo 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your La^’ship the gold.” — Letter in Mem, 
of Lend TeigwnoutJi^ i. 410. 

1809.— “I instantly presented to her a 
nasur (see NUZZER) of nineteen gold 
nudiurs in a white handkerchief.”— Zorti 
Ko/eafia, i. 100. 

1811. — “Some of his fellow passengers 
. . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.”— AForfoa’j Life of Le^fden^ 

* Was this ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 

boys are occasions! ly mentioned, there Is no indi- 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
far domestic servants at this time in European 
Csmilisa. I 


1829.—*'! heard that a private of thw 
Company’! Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prUe^ents, with 600 gold 
mohurs (sterling lOOOf.) in bis bat or cap.'* 
—John ii. 226. 

[c. 1847. — “The widow is vexed out of 
patience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place badde Cambric, the penniless curate, 
and not by Colonel Qoldmoro, the rich 
widower from India.” — Tkeuktray^ Book *uf 
SnoU, ed. 1879, p. 71.] 

HOHXTBBEB, MOHBEB, &c., s. 
A writer in a native language. Ar. 
rntL^arriTy *an elegant, correct writer.'^ 
The woid occurs in Grm (c. 1760) 
as 'Mooxvis, writers.’ 

[1765. — “This is not only the custom 
of the heads, but ia followed by every petty 
Mohoome in each office. Vereist, View of 
Bengal App. 217.] 

MOHUBBUH, s. Ar. Muharram 
(* sacer ’), properly the name of the Ist 
mouth of the Mahomiiiedau lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the {leriod of fa.sting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
in coniiiienioration of the death of 
Haasan and of his brother Hnaain 
(A.D. 669 and 680) and which termin- 
ates in the ceremonies of the Ms/t7ird-a, 
commonly however known in India a.H 
“ the MnkuTTuvi.** For a full account of 
these ceremonies see Herklots, Qanoon- 
e-hluin^ 2nd ed. 98-148. [-P«Ty, 

Miracle Play of llamn and i/iuatn.] 
And .sec in this book H0BS0K-J0B80V. 

1869. — ** FHe (lit Martifre de lin^ain. . . . 
On la numme gfneralemcnt Muharrum du 
nom du mois . . . et i>Iuh spfcialoment 
Jiahd, mot persaii diSrivd iio duA ‘dix,' . . . 
les deriorninatiuns vieiinent de ce que la 
futc de Hiicain duro dix jours.” — (Jareinde 
TtiMif, lid. Mun. p. 31. 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, a. 

Hind. Ac. makud, mahu'd^ Skt. mad- 
hiikay the larce oak-like tree Baesia 
latifoUii* Roxu. (N. 0. l^apotaceaFh also 
the tiower of this tree from which a 
.^irit ia distilled and the spirit itself. 
It i.s .said that the Mahwn flower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree, in 

0 ).s, or singly, is common all over 
ral India in the lower lands, and, 
more si^arsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. **It abounds in Quzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Mooileen Sheriff {Sunvlt. to the FharmaoqpoSla 
of indie) nays that the MoJIwd in question is ausia 
lo^i/die snd the wild Mshwi Bassta fol(/Wta. 
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men comp under the trees to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the lar^e deer wliich 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and dimible.” 
(M.-Oen. It. H. Keatinyfi). 

c. 1665.— Lea boniCN dii Mogolistan et 
%l6 Goloonde sont plenties a environ un Ueuc 
ut deinie cte Calvar. C'e sont d«s arbres 
uu’on uppelle Mahoua ; ils rnarquent la 
ile.rni^re ierre du Mt^o\."—Thrcenot, v. 200. 

1810. — “ . . . the number of .shopa where 
Toddy t Mowah, VuriaK Arrujck, &c., are 
served out, absolutely iiiculcMiluble.”— 
U'JfidiHMm, V. M. ii. 153. 

1814. — '* The Mowah . . . attains the size 
of an English oak . . . and from the beauty 
Ilf its foliage, makes a conspicuous ap^ar 
ance in the landscape.”— /•'orfirji, Or. Mrni. 
ii. 4.52 ; f2nd ed. ii. ^1, reading MawahJ. 

1871.-- “The flower . . . jwsscsso! con- 
'•idcrablo substance, .ind a sweet hut .sickly 
ta.Nt-j and smell. It is a favourite article of 
fotni with all the wild tnt)e.s, and the lower 
cla.>k»es of Hindus ; but its main ii.se is in 
the di-ntillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what i.s ci»n.Humed being Mhowa. The 
'ipirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
:ig«, IS by rtp mcan.H of despicaVde qusltty, 
re.semhling in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowcr.s are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. . . .” 
tUgklandi of V. 11*. 

UOLEISLAM, n.p. The title 
applied to a certain class of rustic 
MAhomiiiedan.H or (pKi.<i-Mal)o]nineduii.s 
in Guzerat, said to liave l»eeii forcibly 
converted in the lime of the famous j 
SulUn Mahiniid Bigai ia, Buth-r’s | 
“ Prince of Cambay.” \Vc are ignorant [ 
of the tme ortliograpJiv or meaning 
t»f the term. [In the E. Kaujab thede- [ 
scvndanl.<; of .Tats forcibly t ouMu ted to I 
Lslam are known :is Mula, or ‘ unfurtu- 
iiatv’ {Ihbftson. hnijub ICthnoyraphij, 
p. 142). The word is derived from the 
naJcsIintra or lunar a.steri.sm of Mitl, to 
be born in which i.s coii.sidered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. — “ Hole - Islams. ” under 

ORASSIA.] 

MOLEY, s. A kind of (.so-called 
ivet) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
lieing one of the ingredients. The 
word is a corruption of ‘Malay’ ; the 
dish being simpiy a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malaya 

[1886.—** Regarding Iho Ceylon curry. 
• . . It ii known by some as the * Malay 


curry,' and it is closely allied to the moll 
of the Tamils of Southern India.” Then 
followH the reciiie. — H'ytww, CMfraary 
Jidtingi, 5th ed., 299.] 

MOLLY, or (Wtter) MALT.RB, s. 
Hind, mdliy Skt. mdlika^ ‘u garland- 
maker,* or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his dolly,*’ viz. 
of the mdVi w'ith his ddlt. 

1759.— in a Calcutta wagea tariff of this 
year we find — 

“ House Molly 4 Rs.” 

In Long^ 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The ‘Spice 
Island.^’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to Uie west of 
Gilolo, and by nameTernate (T’u/’tmKi), 
Tidore {Tidori% Mortir, Makian, and 
Bachian. [See Mr. Gray’s note on 
Pyrard de Laml^ Hak. St>c. ii. 166.] 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celel>es and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
' residing at Amboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, viz. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and Manado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
tl:at by which the islands were known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each island fat least three of them) 
had a king oi its own. Possibly they 
got the(Ar.) name of Jazh'nt-al-^Iulidy 
‘The Isles of the Kings.' 

Valentijn probably enterbiined the 
same view' of the derivation. He 
begins liis account of the islands by 
sJiyiug : 

“There .'ire many Avho h.-ive written of 
the Holuccos and of thrir Kiny.^ but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 
given an exact view of the subject ” i. 

Mol. 3). 

And fui the next page he .says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Muluccos wo shall not here say ; for we shall 
do thi? circumstantially whe»i we sh.all speak 
of the Molukie iCmgs and their customs." 

But we have Wen unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent 
of a M'ork soniew here. We have also 
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seen a paper l\v a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Valentijn. 
This is an article hy Dr. Van Muschen- 
broek in the. Prrn fnHngit of the Inter- 
national Congress of Geog. at Venice 
in 18^1 (ii. pp. r»96, sew.), in which he 
traces tlie name to the siiine origin. 
He ap^irs to imply that, the chiefs 
were Known aniung tluMiiselvcs as 
Molokos, and that this term W'as 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano^ 
or King. “Ce noiii, ce litre re.stcrent, 
et fureiit merne pen a pen emph»ye.M, 
non senlement pour le.*^ ehef.s, iiiais 
aussi pour IVtat iiieuie. A la longue les 
lies et les etats tUs Molokoa de.vinrent 
les lies et les etals Molokos.” There 
is a g<x)d deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writer’s de<iuetions 
and etymologies. [Mr. Skeat remarks : 
“The. islands ap))ear to be lueiitioned 
in the Chinese liistury of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as Mi-li-ku, and if 
this lie 80 the name is perhaps too old 
to be Arab.”] 

c. NitO.— “ Has (Javhs) ull.m xv (Henitii 
cursu (luae reperiuntur in.xulsit*, onentem 
versus. Altera S.'indiii appellnlnr, in ipia 
nuce.s mu.'H'at'iu et inace.s ; alUra liiindam 
nomine, in <jua .’V»la g;iri<*fali pr»ulncuntur. ” 
— .V. ('uHfi, in /‘offfiuji. 

ir»01.- The carlic.xt nicnfi<»n of these 
island-s hy thi.s riiune, that we know, i.s in :i 
letter of Amerigo V'espucin (<|iu>te«l under 
CANHAMEIRA), who in l.'iOl, among the 
place.s heard of hy Oabrar.s fleet, mentions 
the Maluche Islands. 

1510. We disemtjarked in the island of 
Monock, which is mueh sm.iller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are w<jrse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring island.'', but they are small and un- 
inhabited."— Vtu tJiema, *246. 

1.514. — “ Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwtKid, both tiio white and the 
red ; and further on still are the Maluc, 
whence come the cloves. The l»ark of the.H«.> 
trees 1 am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is; ainl .so are the fltjwers. " -letter oj 
Itlmaniii da in Arrhuin .Star. 

p. 81. 

1515. — “From M-alacca ships and junks 
are come with a great (piantity of .'pice, 
elovcM, rnace, niit (rii<‘g), sandalw-fKid, .and 
<»ther rich thing.s. 'Fh* y have iliscovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Port'iguese 
are lords of them, .and rule the land with 
the n)d. Tis a kmd i»f inin-h meat, oranges, 
lemons, and cli>ve trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us . . . G(xl be praised for such 
favour, and such grand things ! ”—.lao/Afr 
fetUr of do., ibid. pp. 85-86. 

1516. — “ Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 


islands of Haluco^ in which all the cloves 
' grow. . . . Thtir Kingi are Moorg^ and the 
first of them is called Bachan, the second 
Afatfuiait, the third is called Motif , the 
fourth Ti'dorg, and the fifth Ternatif . . . 
every year the people of Malacn and! Java 
come to those islands to ship cloves. . . — 

Barbosa ^ 201-202. 

1.518. — “ And it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dnin Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Mcnoses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrYing letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the isles of Ternate and Tidore where the 
clove grows."— CVmi, ii. 552. 

1521. — “ Wudne.sday the 6th of November 
... wo di.«icovcred four other rather high 
islands .at a fli.srancc of 14 leagues towards 
the oast. The pilot who had rotuaincil 
j with IIS told us the.se wero the Maluco 
I island.s, for which wo gave thanks to Goil, 

I and to comfort oursolvus we di.scharged all 
I our artillery . . . .since we hatl pas.sAd 27 
I months all hut twi» days always in search of 

Maluco." toyage uf Mayfflan. 

j Hak. S<k:. 124. 

I I5f»3. — “We know hy our voyages that 
j this part is cK;ciipied hy sea and i>y land 
cut up into many thi»u.sand islands, these 
I together, sea and islands, omhnvcing a great 
J part of the circuit of the Kirth . . . and in 
I the midst oi this great multitude of i.slands 
! arc thuso called MalUCO- . . . (These) five 
I islands e.allcd Maluco . . . stand all within 
j ^ight of om* another embracing a distance 
: of 25 leagues ... we do not call them 
J Maluco hccau.sf they have no f)thcr names ; 

I .'iiid wccall thein./iir hecati.sc in that number 
I the clove grows naturally. . . . Moreover 
we call them in combination Maluco, as 
here among us wo .speak of the Canaries, 
the Teroeinis, the Calx>- Verde islands* in- 
cluding under thc.se names many islands each 
of which has a name of it-s own." — Barros^ 
HI. v. 5. 

,, ‘^ . . . Ii molti viaggi dalla cittk di 

Lisbona. e dal mar rosso a ('alicut, et insino 
I allu Moluccho, done nascono le spexierie.” 

- f/. H. Jitimnslo, Pref, aoprti il Lihro del 
I Matjh. M. Marco Polo. 

I 1665.- 

” A.h when far off at sea a fleet de.scricd 
! Hangs in the clouds, by o<]uinocti.a] winds 
j CliiHc .sailing from Ilengala, or the Isles 
I Of Ternate and Tidore^ whence merchants 
( t'ring 

I Their .“picy drug.s. ..." 

I i‘firadise Aoji/, ii. 636-640. 

I MONE, ii.ib Mon or Afuti, the 
name by wliicli the jieople who 
fornierlv oernpied IVgu, and whom 
we call Talaing, called them.selve.s. 

Hee TALAINO. 

MONEOAB, s. The title of the 
hetidrnan of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the aaine (see PATEL) 

in the Deccan, &c. Tne'word is Tamil 
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mani yakJkdran, * an overseer,’ wiantyom, 
* superintendence.’ 

1707.—“ Ego Petrus Hanicaren, id eat 
Vilfarum InipecUjr. , . .’’—In Norltai. Mem. 
i. 300, note. 

1717. — “ Towns end villages are governed 
by inferior Officers . . . mamakarer (Mayors 
or Bailiffs) who hear the complaints.”— 
Phillips^ Aeeatintt kc., 83. 

1800 — “ In each /foWy, for every thousand 
Pajgodiut (335^ 15*. 10.fc2.) rent that ho pays, 
there is also a Munagar, or a Tahsildar 
(see TAHSEELDAB) as he is called by the 
Mussulmans.” — liurfutiMn's Mittorr, Ac., i. 
270. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE, 8. The 

Baobal), Adamonin digitata^ L. “a 
fantastic- hx)ki 11 ^ tree with immense 
elephantine stem and small twisted 
branches, laden in the rains with 
large white Howera ; found all along 
the coa.st of We.sfern India, but whether 
introduced by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or by «uean -currents wafting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from .shore to shore, is a nice specula- 
tion. A sailor once picked up a largo 
seedy fruit in the Indian (>cean off 
Bombay, and brought it to me. It 
wa.s very rotten, but I planted the 
seeds, it turned out to be fCigelia 
pinnata of E. Africa, and propagated 
no rapidly that in a few v«irs I 
intromiced it all over the fioiiiliay 
Presidency. The Baobab however is 
generally found ino.st abundant about 
the old ports frecpiented by the early 
Mahoinmedaii traders” {Sir G. Bird- 
ivoodj MS.) We may add that it 
occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it was introauced apparently in the 
Mogul time , and m the Oangetic 
valley iis far E. as Calcutta, but always 
2 )lanted. There arc, or were, noble 
.specimens in the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote’s 
garden at Alipur. [See Watt, Econ. 
iJict. i. 105.] 

MONSOON, 8. The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
.seas, and of the seAsons which they 
atfect and charai'lerize. Tlie original 
word is the Ar. maunvi, ‘ season,* 
which the Portuguese corruptetl into 
m^do, and our people into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger’s) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
mauwn the technical sense of monsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 


whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is shown by the quota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’All. “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beirut MofiU, which 
says : ' Mausim is used of anything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lebanon the mausim 
is the season of working with the silk,’ 
— which is the important season there, 
AS the season of navigation is in 
Yemen.” (W. R S.) 

The Si)aDiarda in America would 
seem to have a word for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
AS may l>e gathered from Tom Cringle.* 
The Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Maaser 
(below) calls the monsoons li tempi. 
And the quotation from Garcia De Orta 
shows that in his time the Portuguese 
.sometimes used the word for seaso7i 
without any apparent reference to the 
wind. Though mon^ao is general 
with the Portuguese writers of the 
16th century, the historian Diogo de 
Couto always writes mongao, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
some other casea, by a habitiml mis- 
rwiding of the written u for n. Lin- 
schoten in Dutch (1596) has monssoyn 
and monssoen (p. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It thus a])pear3 probable that we jnl 
our monsoon from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to hiive 
commonly adopted the French form 
molIBSOn. [Prof. Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. monsone.] We see 
below {Ces. Feder.) that MonsOOn was 
used as synonymous with “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S. India. 

1505. — “De qni paaaano el colfo de 
CoUxnit che sono leghe 800 de pacizo 
(? luuiieg^io) : aspettano li tempi che eono 
nel principio dell' Autuno, e coo le oole 
fatte (?) peseeno.”— Z>enarrfo di Ca' Masser, 
26. 

[1512.—“. . . because the maugam for 
both the voyages is at one and the same 
ihmB.''—Albwi\irrque, Cartas, p. 30.] 

1553. — “. . . and the more, because the 
voyage from that regpon of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which th^ 
call moncao, which waa now near its end. 
If they should lose eight daya they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.”— 
Barros, Dec. II. liv. ii. cep. iv. 


* '* Don Ricardo began to fret and fldgrt moat 
ehilly—* Beginning of the seomn*’— why, we 
tay not get away for a week, and all the ahlps 
Si be k^t back in their loading.”-Ed. \9&, 
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1664.->'*Tli« prinsipal windi art four. 
Mooring to^e Anbi, . . . but th« |Hlota 
oull thtm by duum taken from the riaiiig 
end aetting of certain stara, and aaaign them 
omrtain limits within which they b^n or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited ^ space and time, 
are called Ibnalm.*'— rik« Mohit, by 
*Ali KapuddHf in J. An. Soe. Btng, iii. 548. 

„ **Be it known that the ancient 
masters of narigation hare fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless teasrim), 
that is to say, the time of royM^ at sea, 
according to the year of Yasuiird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
steps. . . (ifucA detail oa the monso<ms 
folwm.)—llna, 

1563.— "The seaaon (mon^) tor these 
(ua mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
hare in April, but in the other later ones in 
May and , June ; and sometimes they come 
as a’ rodolho (as we call it in our own country) 
in October and NoTcmber."— Oerrm, f. 134t-. 

1568.— ** Come s’arriua in rna citth la 
prime cosa si piglia ma casa a fttto, 6 per 
meei h per anno, aeoooda ohe si diaejg^ di 
starui, e nel Pegu k costume di pisliana per 
Xoson, dob Mr sei mesi. Federiei, in 
Kaanuio, iii. 394. 

1685-6. — **But the other goods which 
come by sea hare their fixed season, whush 
here they call Honiio.*— in De 
OhibenuUUt p. 204. 

1509. — "Ora nell anno 1599, eaaendo 
rennta la Xnnaona a proporito, si measero 
aUa Tcla due nari Port^besi, le quali eran 
▼enute dalla citth di Qm in Amacao (see 
MACAO). *’-Ckrfetf», ii. 206. 

c. 1610.-",Ces MonMona ou Huesaoni 
sont rents qui chai^ent pour I'Estd ou pmu* i 
VHyrer de six moia en six mois.” — Pyrard 
de Le^, i. 199 : see also ii. 110 ; [Hak. Soc. 

MHMnna]*' 

[161& — "I departed for Bantam baring 
the time of the year and the opportunity m 
the Monathaoaa.”— Pbdcr, Aetterj, iii. 268. 

( „ "The MontllooBO will else lie 
apent.’'-^tr T. Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 36.] 

1616.—". . . quoa Lusitani patriA voce 
indigetant.”— /arric, i. 4 A 
„ Sir T. Roe writes Honaoii. 

1627. — " Of Corea hee was also told that 
there are many boms, tor which cause th^ 
hare Waggons with or^ wheeles, to keeps 
them from sinkiim, and obseming the Xon* 
aOB or season qf the wind . . . they hare 
aayles fitted to these waggons, and so make 
their Voyages on land/*— ParcAor, Pil- 
yrimaye, 602. 

1684.- 

" PhrtiOk rendo one o tempo em raogaatara, 

B quo a BMBgio di naregar paaaara.'' 

MaUua, Cemqaidada, ir. 75. 

1644.—" The winds that blow at Diu from 
the ooromenctment of the change of season 
in September are sea brasass, blowing from 
.tioM to time fhNB the 8., 8.W., oHf.W., 


with no certain Monsam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.' — Scrorro, MS. 

c. 1665. — ". . . and it would be true to 
say, that the sun i^rsneing towards one 
Pole, causeth on thatfside two great regular 
currents, ris., that of the Sea, and that of 
' the Air which maketh the XouiiWMMMad, 
as he causeth two opposite ones, when ho 
returns towards the other Pole."— Beratcr, 
B.T. 139-40 ; [ed. Conetahle, 436 ; see also 
109]. 

1673.— "The northern Monsoonn (if 1 
may so say, being the name iraposea by 
the first Obserrers, i.^. Motionci) lasting 
hither.” — Fr\ftr, 10. 

„ " A constellation by the Portugals 

I called RohodelBUphanJto (seeELEraAHTA, 

' b.) known br the breaking up of the 
i Xunsoons, which is the last Vlory this 
I Season makes."— /bid. 48. He has also 
I Xoasoona or Monsemia, 46. 

1690.— "Two Knaioiina are the Age of 
a Man." — Bombay Proverb in Ovington'e 
Voyage, 142. 

[ „ "Xttsaonna." See under ELE- 
PHANTA, b.] 

1696.— "We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next XOMOOII.”— 
Boiogear, in Dalrympfe, i. 87. 

1783.—" From the Malay word moossin, 
which siraifies season." — Forreet, V. to 
Mergni, W. 

,, " Their prey is lodged in England : 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean."— Bnrbe’s Speech on Fox's 
A./. Bill, in Worbi, iii. 468. 

[MOOBABBK, adj. Ar. mvbdraky 
* blessed, happy’; as an interjection, 

‘ Welcome ! ’ ‘ Congratulations to you ! ' 

[1617. — "... a present ... is called 
Xombareck, good Nowes, or good Suocesse." 
—Sir T. For, Hak. Soc, ii. 413. 

[1812.— "Bosiburri!b . . . which by sailors 
is also called Bombay Bock, is derived 
originally from 'moobartk,' * happy, for- 
tunate."' — Morier,Jonr%eg through Pereia, 6.] 

MOOCHULKA, s. Hind, muchalka 
or muduilka. A written obligation or 
bond. For technical uaes see WiUott. 
The word ia apparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267.—" Five days thereafter judgment 
wae held on Huaamuddin the astrologer, 
who .'had executed a mnohilkai that the 
death of tho Khalif wonld bo tho calami^ of 
tho world.”— ifioflisur’s Ooldea Horde, 166. 

c. 1280.— "When he (Kubilai Kaan) ap- 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
niso in hie own lifotime^ hie son Ghimkin 
to be hie repreientativo and declared mm- 
. eiMor. . . . The ehiefi . . . repreeented 
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. . . tluft though the measure . . . was not 
in accordance with the Yasa and customs of 
the world'Conquering hero Chinghiz Knan, 
yet they would grant a muchilka in favour 
of Chimkin’s Kaanship." — WeutitAj’a 
Gorm. by Hammer, 46. 

c. 1360. — '*He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchllkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary iuiMsts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies."— Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the uliove, App. p. 46F. 

1818. — “You were present at the India 

Board when Ix>rfl B told me that I 

should have 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all mv expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muchalka from Lord B , 

because T certainly never suspected that my 
cx|>ense8 would . . . have been restricted 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
mv servants and cfiuinagc."— Afnaro to 
Malcolm, in ^Vunro'j lAjc, «c., iii. 257. 

MOOCHT, s. One wlio works in 
leather, either as slioeinaker or siiddler. 
It i.s tlu* name of a low rastu. Hind. 
inorhi. Tlie name and caste are also 
found in S. India, Tehig. innchche. 
These, too, arc workers in leather, but 
also are employed in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

[1815. — “ Cow -stealing ... is jilmj pme- 
tisra by . . . the Mootshea or Shocmaketr 
cast."— Tyfrr, Corunderatams, i. 103.J 

MOOKTEAR, s. Properly Il'iid. 
from Ar. mukhtdr, ‘chosen,’ but cor- 
ruptly mukhtyar. An authorised agent ; 
•111 attorney. Mukhlydr-fuima, ‘a power 
of attorney.’ 

1866. — “I wish ho had been under the 
scafTolding when the roof of that new 
Outeberry ho i.s building fell in, and killed 
two mookhtan." --7^ iJaick Bungalow (by 
U. O. Trevelyan), in Frasa-'s Mag. Ixxiii. 
]). 218. 

1878. — “These were the mookhtyars, or 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
cases,^ and suggesting answers to all possible 
questions, the whme thing having been 
previously rehearsed at the mookhtyar*a 
house." — Life in tke MofuMsil, f. 90. 

1885.— “The wily Bengali mukiaan, or 
attorneys, were the bane of the Hill Tracts, 
and I never relaxed in my eflforta to banish 
them from the oountrv."— A/. -Cof. T. Leunn, 
A Fly on tkt WKed, p. 386. 

MOOLLAH, a Hind. muUdy corr. 
from Ar. maul^ a der. from wildy *pro- 
pinquity.' This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called mania. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses ; and the tvom 
comes to mean eventually ‘a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.’ 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran iii a 
house for 40 days after a death. When 
oaths were administered on the Koran, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called Mulld Kormii. MiiUd is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a schoolmaster.’ 

1616.'-“ Their Hoolaas employ much of 
their time like Scriuenen to doe bwiinewe 
for others." — Terry, in Purehmt, ii. 1476. 

[1617. — “He had shewed it to his 
Mulaiei."— AVr T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 417.] 

1638. — “ While the Body i.H let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that dune 
ail the company return.^ to the house of the 
deceased, where the Mollas continue their 
Prayerx for hi.% Soul, ter the space of tao 
or three days. . . ."—MaudeUlo, E.T. 63. 

1673.— “At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the Alekoran." — Fryer, 94. 

1680. — “The old MuUa having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
Cozzee (see CAZEB) Mahmud entertained on 
a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
consisting of the business of writing letters, 
Ac., in Persian, besides teaching the Persian 
language to such of the Compiiny‘s servants 
as shall desire to learn it.' - Ft. St. Geo. 
Conm. Msreh 11. Motes and No. iii. 
p. 12; [also SCO Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 
1st ser. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.— “The Mulla in Ir,do!»tan superin- 
tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of religious duties."— Oriw, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “Hie British Government have, 
with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolis to read the 
Koran." — Ld. VaUiitia, i. 4'23. 

[1842.— See the cln.ssical account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul in Elphinstone's Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 281 seqy.] 

1 S 79 , — •• . . . struck down ^ a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.” — Sat. 
Rev. No. 1251, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, a. Popular Hind. 
mulviy Ar. wiauZari, from same root 
as mulld (see MOOLLAH). A Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICEB.) 

1784.— 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or MoUvee 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an um.** 

N, B. Hoiked, see Cede. Jferier, xxvi. 79* 
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M00NAX7L, s. Hind, mundl or 
numdl (it seems to ))e in no dictiona^) ; 
[Platts gives ** Mundl (dialec.)]. The 
Lopoj^umis ImpeyanuSy most splendid 
per^ps of all ^me<birds, rivalling the 
orilliimcy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
the turkey, “^is splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himamyas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ” 
{Jerdon). ** In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to be 
alone” {Ibid.). Can this last circum- 
stance point to the etymology of the 
name as connected with Skt. muni, 
*• an eremite ’ 7 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Mcuno (1st ed. i. 246, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given l>elow 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
Q. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. vii. 
p. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grandsagne, 
Paris, 1830). It appears from Jerdon 
that Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at DarjeeliM to the Sik- 
kim nomed pheasant Ceriomit tatyra^ 
otherwise sometimes called * AlgUB 
Pheasa n t ’ (q.v.). 

o. A.D. 350.— "Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of teing red 
like the crest of our oocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. ITie tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or Imnt into a 
curve (like a cock's), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald." — Z)e Nat. 
Animal, zvi. 2. 

MOON BLINDNESS. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be prodiicM by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon, ^ere is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facts, some quoting experience as in- 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulmr prejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Collingioood!t 
HambUi of a Naiurolid^ pp. 308-10. 
The present writer has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection 


of the eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have usra the term moon- 
blindness. 


MOONO, MOONQO, s. Or. « green- 
^am * ; Hind. mUng, [Skt. m%idgd]. A 
kind of vetch {Phaseolus Mungo^ L.) 
in very common use over India ; ac- 
cording to Garcia the mesce {indsh f) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
was ixipularly recommende«i as a diet 
for fever in the Deccan ; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose by 
native physicians (Watt^ Econ. Did. vi. 
pt. i. 191)]. 


c. 1333.— "The munj ag.'iin is a kind of 
mdfA, but its grains are oblung and the 
colour is light green. MnnJ is cooked along 
with rice, and oaten with butter. This is 
what they call Kichrl (see KEDOEBEE), and 
it is the diet on which one hreakfasta daily." 
—Ibn, Ratuta^ iii. 131. 

1557. — "The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and corn, and mungo, which is a 
certain species of seed that they feed horses 
with." — Alhwpurfpie.^ Hak. Stic. ii. 132. 

1563.- 

" i^^rvant’tnaid. - Thai girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks roe for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it them to eat, husked and fioiled. 
Shall I give it her ? 

" Orta. — Give it her since she wisbes ii ; 
but bread and a Unled chicken would be 
lietter. For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.''— 
(/areiOf f. 145. 

[1611.—". . . for 25 maunds MooBg, 
28m. 09 p." — Danvrrt, Leliers, i. 141.] 


MOONOA, MOOOA, B. Beng. mOgd. 
A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Antheraea assamoy collected and manu- 
factured ill Assam. ["Its Assamese 
name is said to be derived from the 
anilicr mu/ipa, * coral' colour of the 
silk, and is frequen^ used to denote 
silk in general” {B. C. AlUny Mono, on 
the Silk Cloths of A warn, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest 
That from Purchas is a modern illus- 
tration of the l^nds which reached 
the Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the growth of silk in the Seric jungles 
P^velltraque uf foliit depoduM tenuia 
Serot”); whilst that from Robert 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Poriplue regal- 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from TkM into Gangm India. 
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1620.~‘*. . . Mofl^ which is made of 
the bark of a certaine tree.” — Purchtu, 
Pitgrimage, 1006. 

c. 1676.— '‘Ihe kinffdom of Asem is one 

of the best countries of all Asia There 

is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
tree^ which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the veer long under the trees. Ihe Silks 
which are made of this Silk glist’n very 
much, but they fret presently.”— TVivemur, 
E.T. ii. 187-8 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 281]. 

1680.— “The Floretta yarn or Muckta 
examined and priced. . . . The Agent in- 
formed 'that 'twas called Arund^f., made 
neither with cotton nor silke, hut of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called A rmtdee 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oylo is made ; vast quantitys of this cloth is 
made in the country about Ooora Ghaut 
beyond Seriporo Mercha ; where the wotmea 
are kept as silke wormes here ; twill never 
come white, but will take any colour'” Ac. 
— Ft. St. Qeo. Agent an Tour, Conm., Nov. 
19. In Nates and Kxis., No. iii. p. «68. 
Arai^K or rend! is the castor-oil plant, end 
this must be the AUaerts ricini, Jones, 
called in H, Atrindi, Arrindiarta (?) and in 
Bengali Eri, Eriu, Erindy, according to 
F</rhes lyaison'n Nofnenclalvre, No. 8002, 
p. 371. [For full details sou Affen, 

pp. 6, seijy.]. 

1763. — "No duties have over yet been 
paid on Lacka, Milggli-doo//M, and other 
^^9 AsMfii. In Van SUtaH, 

c. 1778.— ". . . Silks of .a course quality, 
called Moonga dutties, arc also brought 
from the frontiers of China fur the Malay 
trade.” — Him. /{. Lindsay, in Lurs of the 
Lindsays, iii. 174 

MOOKSHEE, s. Ar. munshi, but 
written in Hind, mandii. The verb 
iruhu, of which the Ar. wonl U the 
participle, means ' to educate ’ a youth, 
as well as * to compose ’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer.’ It is com- 
monly applied by £uropeaii.s speciii- 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
though the application to a native 
amanuensis in those toiiguea, and to 
any respectable, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The W'ord 
probably became tolerably familiar in 
Europe through a book of in.struction 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. The 
Perfian Moonshee, by F. Ghdwyn,” Ist 
ed. 8.a., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777.-"lIoonihi. A writer or secre- 
tary. ”-.Wa/A«f, Code, 17. 

1782. — " The young gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their mnnehees (tntoie) 
in Persian and Moors. . . .” — Price's Traeti, 
i. 89. 

^ 1785. — “Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a M^nshy, 
for the purix>se of making out pwports, 

I and writing letters, has been rocoived." — 

I TipfHHj's Letters, 67. 

,, "A lasting friendship was formed 
I between the pupil and his Moonshee. . . . 
The Moonahee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
him, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a .sum amounting to £1600, on tho 
plea that tho latter (i.c. Shore) had saved 
little.” — Mem. of Lord Teignvianth, i. 32-33. 

1814.— '‘They presented me with an 
address they had ju.st composed in the 
Hindoo lunguiLgo, translated into Persian 
by tho Durbar muiisee."— At/r/M#, Or. Mem. 
iii. 36.5 ; [2nd cd. ii. 344]. 

1817.— "It.s authenticity was fully proved 
by . . . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.”— A/tVf, Hist. v. 127. 

1828.—". . . the great Moonahi of State 
himself had applied the whole of his genius 
to selecting such flowers of language as 
would not fail to tliffuse joy, when e\hibited 
in those dark and dank regions of tho 
north.” — Hajji Baba in England, i. 39. 

1867.—" When tho Mirza grew up, he 
fell among Kngli.sh, and ended by carrying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that infldel people.” — Seieet 
Writings of Viscount idrangjwd, i. 26/1. 

MOONSIFF, s. Hind, from Ar. 

wunsif, ‘one who does iiistice’ 
a judge. In British India it is the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest grade. This olhee was first 
established in 1793. 

1812.—". . . munsifs,- or native justices.” 

Fifth Rejxa t, p. 32. 

[1852. — " ‘ I wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providence had made you aMoonsilBF, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have been more lenient in your strictures 
upon our system of civil justice ? ’ ” - Hailes, 
.\otes on the N. IT. Provinces, 165.] 

MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and adj. 
MOORISH). A jiblahouimedaii ; and 
.so from the habitual use of the term 
{Mouro), by the Portuguese in India, 
particniarly a Mahoiiiinedan inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahoinniedans were 
known as the Saracens. This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii. 426-6). 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottoman had made itself felt in Europe 
the word TurTc was that which identi- 
fied itself vrith the Moslem, and thus 
we ha\'e in the Collect for Ohod 
Friday,— **Jews, Juffci, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the Spaniards and 
Porti^iese, whose contact was with 
the Musulmans of Mauritania who had 
passed over and conquered the Penin- 
sula, all Mahomniedans were Moon. 
So the Mahomniedans whom the 
Portumiese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouroa; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonvmous with Mahomniedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Englishmen. 

The word • then, us used by the 
Portuguese discoverers, referrM to 
religion, and implied no nationality. 
It is plain indeed from many rMissages 
that the Moors of Calicut and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of inixt race, just as 
the MoplaliB (q.v.) are now. The 
Arab, or Arabo- African occupants 
of Mo/nnibioue and Melinda, the 
Sumalis of Magadoxo, the Aralis and 
Persians of Kalhat and Ormuz, the 
JBoras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more iiitclli^riit among these are quite 
conscious of the im]iropri«*ty of the 
tenii. I'he Moorjt of the MalaUir caa.st 
wei'e middleiiicii, who hud a<lo]>t(?d a | 
jirofessioii of Islam for their own 
coiiveiiieiiL'e, and in order to minister 
for fheir own profit Ui the constant 
trathc of merchants from Ormuz and 
the Arahiaii ports. Similar influences 
still affect tile lioatmen of the same 
coast, an long whom it has liecome a 
'.sort of custom in certain families, that 
different niemliers should profess 
re.s|)ectively Mahomiiiedaiiism, Hin- 
duism, :*ua Christianity. 

The use of the wora Moftr for Ma- 
lioninuslan died out pretty well aiiiong 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
IVcwidiuicy in the tieciniiing of the last 
ceiiturv, or even e;irTier, but proliably 
held Its ground a good deal lonf^er 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the aajective Mom-iJi will lie found in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Husalroan is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 


certain class of these, teoro is still 
applied at Manilla to^tlie Muaulman 
Malaya 

1496.—“. . . the Moon noTor came to 
the hoiiM when this trading went on, and 
we became aware that they wiwhed us ill, 
inaomuch that when any of us went ashore, 
in order to annoy ua they would spit on the 
around, and say 'Portugal, Portugal.'" — 
Itotftro tie V. do Oama, p. 75. 

„ “For you must know, gentlemen, 
that from the momont you put into port 
here (Calocut) you ctiuaed disturbance of 
mind to the Moon of this city, who are 
numerous and very powerful in the country." 
— Ofirrm, Hnk. Soc. 166. 

1499.— “We reached a very large island 
called Sumatra, where [>epper grows in oon- 
siderahle quantities. . . . I’he Chief is a 
Moor, hut speaking a different language." — 
SiiHfo JStefano, in India in Oie. XVtk Cent. [7]. 

150fi.-''“ Adi 28 Kugno veno in Venetia 
insicinc co Siur Alvixc de Boni un sclav 
moro el qual |H.>rton>no i spngnoli da la in- 
sula s|>agniola.” — A/A'. in Mn$eo Civico at 
Venice. Here the term Moor is applied to 
a native of His{Mtniola ! 

1513.—“ Hanc (Mnlaccaro) rex Maurus 
gabemahat ." — Jimnnvffii Itegit HpiatolUf f. 1. 

1553. — “ And for the hatred in which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence oi 
the name of Frangue., they call in reproach 
the Christiiins i>f our part.'* of the world 
Frangues {see FIBINOHEE), just as we 
improperly call tkem again Moon.’*— Barroi, 
IV. iv. 16. 

c. l.'»60.— “ When we lay at Fuqnien, we 
did SCO certain Mooros, who knew so little 
of their scctc that they could nothing 
eUc hut that Mahomet was a Moore, my 
father wa.H a Moore, and 1 am a Moore.” — 
HfiMrrtx of the Province of Chino, done into 
^glish hy It, Witita, in HtUi. ii. 557. 

1.56:1. — “ And 08 to what you say of 
budfjvico Vartomaho, I have spoken both 
hero anil in Portugal, with j^ple who 
kncH him here in India, and they told me 
that ho went about hero in the garb of a 
Moor, and that ho came hock among us 
doing [jenance for his sins; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did we at that time 
navigate those sens that we now navigate." 
— C/airai, f. 30. 

1569.—“. . . always whereas I have 
spoken of (lontilcs is to bo understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I speak of Mootm, 
I moan Mahnmets socto.*’— Creesar Froierike, 
in Uokf. ii. 359. 

1610. — “Tho King was fled for feare of 
tho King of Maknsnr, who . . . would force 
Uie King to tume Moora, for ha is a 
Gentile. —Jl/fVUeton, in I*urthas, i. 230. 

1611. -“ Les Mom du pay faisoiit ooorir 
le bniict, qua les notres avoient eet6 battus." 
-Myt/f/rt, //. du Indes, iU. 9. 

1646.— “King Jsngier (Jehlngir) used to 
make use of a reproach : That ono Portnffsea 
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woM betUr than thrM Moon, and one 
Hollander or Engliehman better than two 
Portugeee."— Fan Twut, 69. 

c. 1665. — ** II y en a de Mont et de 
Oentila RaitptnUe$ (ece RAJPOOT) parce qne 
je aavoia qu^ile aerrent mieuz qne lea Mom 
< 4 ui aont auperbe^ and ne veulent paa qu'on 
ae plaigne d'eux, quelque aotiae ou quel<me 
tromperie qulla faaaent." — Thttenot^ ▼. 217. 

1673.— Their Crew were all Moon (by 
which Word hereafter muat be meant thoae 
of the Mahometan faith) apparell'd all in 
white." — Fryer ^ p. 24. 

„ ** They are a Shame to our Sailora 
who can hardly ever work without horria 
Oatba and hideoua Cursing and Impreca- 
tions ; and these Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Labour, but 
that they sing a Psalm or Prayer, and 
conclude at every joint Application of it, 
* Allah, Allah,’ invoking the Name of God." 
—ibid. pp. 6o-M. 

1685.—“ We putt out a peace of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor'a Vessel : not 
judging it to be known to be English ; 
Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands : 
but no b^t would come near us . . ." (in 
the Maldives). — Htdtjf»^ Diary. March 9: 
[Hak. 8oc. i. 190]. 

1688. — “ Laaean, who are Moon of 
India." — Dampur, ii. 57. 

1689. — “The place where they went ashore 
was a Town of tne Moon : Which name our 
Seamen give to all the Subjects of the 

reat Mogul, but especially his MahtmukM 
ubiects ; calliiw the Idolators, Oentous m 
RawbooU (see RAJPOOT)." — X>awp^, i. 
607 . 

1747.—“ We had the Misfortune to be re- 
duced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our Success chiefly depended on the assist- 
ance of the Moon, We were soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being abandoned 
by them."— Letter /rom Ft. St, Geo. to the 
Court, May 2 (India Office MS. Records). 

1762. —“ His successor Mr. Godehue . . . 
even permitted him (Dupleix) to continue 
the exhibition of those marks of Mooxiah 
dignity, which both Murxafa-jing and Sails- 
bad-jing had permitted him to display." — 

Ome, 7:367. 

1767. — In Ives, writing in this year, we 
constantly find the terms Moorman and 
Rfooriah. implied to the forces against which 
Clive and Watson were acting on the Hoogly. 

1763. — “From these origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomedianau whom Boro- 
peans call Moon."— Orsw, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770.— “ Before the Europeans doubled 
the Gape of Good Hope, the Moon, who 
were toe only maritime people of India, 
nailed from Surat and Benm to Malacca." — 
Jtayiia/(tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781.-“ Mr. Hicky thinks it a JMj 
incumbent on him to inform hia Mends in 
partioQlar, and An Po^ in Oeneml, that 


ap attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thunday Momi^ between tbe Hours 
of One and two o'Ciodk, by two .armed 
Europeans aided and assisied by a Moor- 
man. . . ."— Hidiy's Bengal Gautte, April 7. 

1784.—“ lieutenants Speediman and Rut- 
ledm . . . ware bound, ciicumoised, and 
clothed in Mooiiih garaents." — In 3eUm^ 
Karr, i. 16. 

1797. — “ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moonnon, merohantsy and 
almost every man who does not belo^ to 
the Sudra or cultivating caste. . . ." — 
Minute cf Sir T. Munro, in Arbuiknot, i. 17. 

1807.— “The rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and the richer Gentt^ are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions."— 
Ld. Minto in India, p. 17. 

1829. — “ I told my Moonnan, as they call 
the Mnsenlmans here, just now to ask the 
drum-major when the ijor the Fradweat 
(?) wss to be made up."— jifem. qfCol. Moun- 
tain, 2nd ed. p. 80. 

1839. — “ As I came cut of the gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on borsebadk : 
one of them was evidently a *oraok-rider,* 
and began to show o1i.**-»^lMUnfrom Madrae, 
p. 290. 

lfOOSA,8. Sea Hind. mOrd, from 
Port, aimra, Ital. mura: a tack (Roe- 
hwde). 

MOOEAH, 8. A measure used in 
the sale ofp^dy at Bombay and in 
Quzerat. The true form of this word 
is doubtful. From Molesworth’s Mohr. 
Did. it would seem that mudcl and 
mudi are properly cases of rice- 
straw bound together to contain 
certain quantities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter smaller. Hence 
it would be a vague and varying 
measure. But there is a land measure 
of the same name. Sec Wibon, av. 
Midi. TTlie Madrtu Olou. gives 
moodA, Mai. mlUa, from mfUu, 'to 
cover,* *'a fastening package; esped- 
ally the packages m a circular foim, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabo and (}anara.” The 
mooda is said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULBET).] 

1664.— “(At Bacaim) the Mean of batm 
(sea BATTA) eoQtmna 3 oaadia (coo OAIIDT)^ 
whieh (6aM) ia rioa in the husk, and after 
it is stnpt it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and aomathing more." — A. Nunet, p. 80. 

[1611.—“ I send your wonhip the 
bearer lOmoraesof rme."— Zkme^ LetUre, 
i. 116.] 
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1818.—** Bikttj MMMTi.— 


26 panhs nuka 1 1 

4 oandiM „ 1 

2n<l ad. p. 143. 

MOOBPXJNKT, a. Corr. of Afor- 
pankhL *peacock-tailedf' or * peacock- 
winged * ; tbe name given to certain 
state pleasure-boats on the Qaiigetic 
rivers^ now only (if at all) surviving 
at Murshld&bftd. They are a good 
deal like the Burmese * war-boats ; ’ 
see cut in Miuion to Ava (Major 
Phayre’sX P* [A. similar boat was 
the FoeleKehra (Hind, ftl-ehehra, 
* elephant-faced O. In a letter of 1784 
Warren Hastings writes : ** I intend 
to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
fmltKtkra** {Bvkud, Edioet, 3rd ed. 
291).] 

1767.—“ ChaigM Dewanny, vf*. 

** A few BUMBpangkeys and bmuUaks (see 
BOUAH) tor the sarrioe of Mahomed Reta 
Khan, and on the aenrioe at the city some 
an absolutely necessary . . . 26^000 : 0 : 0.*' 
— Daeea AtcounU^ in Zeay, 524. 

1780. — “Another boat . . . very curiously 
oMstructed, the Moor-ponky : these are 
very long and narrow, sometimes extend- 
ing to upwards of 100 feet in length, and 
not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they are 
always paddled, sometimes by 40 men, and 
an steer^ by a large paddle from the 
stern, which rises In the shape of a peacock, 
a smUce, or some other animal.''— 40. 

p785.— “ . . . moor-punktss, or peactKk- 
bMts, which are made as much as possilile 
to resemble the peacock.'*— Diary, in ZVlsu, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ea. ii. 460.] 


M00B8, TH% 8 . The Hindustam 
language was in the I8th century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
is a curious old English one for the 
de'^omination of a language, of which 
*hToad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exemplifi^ in ‘Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAB) for Tamil, 
whilst we have also met with Bettgalt 
for Bengali, with Indoxtant for Urdii, 
and witii Turki for Turkish. The 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the Royal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the term as syiiony- 
mouB with what the former would also 
call ' the black language.’ [Moon for 
Urdfi was certainl^jr in use among the 
old European pensioners at Chun&r as 
late as 1898.] 

• Equal to 80S Iba 12 os. 12 di*. 


The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Qraminar, the 
earliest English Qrammar of Hindu- 
stani ; ♦ 

** Oremmatical Remarks | on tbe | Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect | Of the | Indoetan 
Language | commonly called Moors | with 
a Vocabulary I English and Moors. Tbe 
Spelling according to I The Persian Ortho- 
graphy I Wherein are f Referwices between 
Words reeembliDg each other in | Sound 
and different in Signiflcations | with Literal 
Translations ud Explanations of the Com- 1 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expres- 
sions I For the more easy attaining the Idiom 
of tbe Language | The whole calculated for 
The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“ 8i quid novisti rectius istiii, 

Candidus impertl ; st non his ut<>rs mecum." 

By Capt. Gborob Hadlit. 

London : 

Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXU." 

Captain Hadley's orthography is 
on a detestable system. He writes 
chookerat^ chookeree, for ehhokrdy chhokH 
(* boy, girl ’) ; doldtinn^ for ddUdilnl 
(* cinnamon ’), &c. His etymological 
ideas also are loose. Thus he gives 
*BhrimpB=rA(ii^Ara mutcAec, ^fish with 
legs and claws,’ as if the word was 
from ch/mg (Pers.). ‘a hook or claw.’ 
Bdgdor^ halter,’ or as he writes, 
battg-doore, be derives from dur, * dis- 
tance,’ instead of dor, ‘a rope.’ He 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal ne, and he does not 
seem to be aware that ham and (nm 
(hum and toom, as he writes) are in 
reality plurals (‘ we ’ and ‘ you ’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very 
primitive and tentative character, and 
tar behind that of the R. C. Mi.«sinn- 
aries, which is referred to av. Hindo- 
•tuiee. We have not seen that of 
Schulz (I74.’i) mentioned under the 
same. 


1752. —“The Continel was Hitting at the 
top of the gate,, singing a Moorish song." — 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. m. 

1767.—“ In order to transact Busineseof 
any kind in this Countray, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitante (except in great Towns) 
speak English. Tbe original Langu^e, of 
Inis Countrey (or at least the earliest we 
know of) is the Bengala or Qentoo. . . - 
But the politest Language is the Moon 
or Mussulmans and Persian. . . . The omy 
language that 1 know anything of is the 


• Hadley, however, mentloue In bis pielkMibat 
a small pamphlet had been re^v^ bv Mr. asof*e 
Beals In ITTO, which he found to bs tte mutUa|M 
M^ryo of bis own gnunmstiral sebeme.^ Tbla 
was cireulaUng in Bengsl “st hia expsnee. 
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Bengala,»ndthftt .I do notapeaki^rfectly, MOOTSUDDT, «. A native ac‘- 
for you may remember that I had a very - * 

poor knack at learning Languages. ‘WtttaSrtrfrfl from At. 
jA!tter of JittMM RenneHj March 10. "■* 


mutaMddi. 


1779-— less.— Cosaadass ve Chief Secretary, 

C. What langraage did Mr. Francis speak ? Xatsuddlea, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 


iV. {Metru/n Kitmitgar). T)ie same os ] will be paid all their money beforehand.' 
do, in broken JHootB." - Triaf of Grand v. Htdgt*^ Jen. 6; [Hak. Soc. i. 61j. 

p62. - “'Mi>tUi1lddl«i.” See un 


OOtfASTA J 

1783.-“ Moon, I;.V not being written ,785.._..Thi. representation ba. caused 
hira all close application. —Letter in /,(/« e/ the utmost sarpnso. Whenever the Mat- 

.oitwooKf^ lo. iuddiee belonging to your department cease 

‘‘llie longu^e called * Moon’ has to yield you proper obedience, you m«:st 


A written character ditferitig l«oth from the 
8an.skrit and Bengalee charsictcr, it is culled 
iVoyret*, which means ‘writing.' "—Letter in 
Mtm. of Ld. Tntpinaiviht i. l6l. 

1784.- 

“ Wild perroquet.s first silence broke. 

Eager cf dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never sjKike, 

And she began her Moon of late." 
Plaucy Plain ^ a Ikillad by Sir ir. 

Jun(4, in UorA'x, ii. 504. . 


give them a severe flogging.” — Tippoo» 

p. 2. 

s, '* Old age has certainly made 
havock on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Muttt- 
■uddiea here are not the proper persons to 
determine the market prices there.”— Thiir/. 

p. 118. 

[1809.— “The regular liattalions have also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keeps their accounts, 


Hailes KmplvymniL A young and transacts the public business on the 
...L.. l.~.. 1. — — _ I rutrf. nf fKsk f>SMintT>»nr)nnt ” _ JiTOUQhiWt^ 


man who hns been some years in Bengal, 
n.so(I t,o romiTion account', undorstandH 
Jien<fatlifs, Moors, Portuguese. . . — In 
Stton-Karr^ i. 28fl. 


part of the comiTiandnnt.’ 
Letters, od. 1892, p. 185.J 


MOPLAH, 


Malay ill. mdppiUi, 


1789. . . souietime.s slept half an The usual application of this word 

hour, jw)inetime.s net, and then wrote or is to the iimigenous Mahommedans 
talked i^eraian or Moom till sun.sef, when I of Malabar ; but it is also applied to 
went b. parade. '-utter of .sv. r.jl/.mrc, indigenous (so-called) Syrian 

*’ ' ' Chiistian.s of Cochin and Travancore. 

1802. - “.411 l.iwincM i« tiansicted in a i„ Morion’s Lift of Lemirn the word 
tarlHrousmixlye ...f Moon, Muhra^. and j,, applicalinn is curioiislv 

Ooutoo. -.Sir 3. m L,J., i. 8W. . asm nfiUn. Tl.e derivation 


I misprintea as TftaciiKa. inen< 
1803.— “Conceive what soticly there. willl obscure. 

.. f hinlr I . t 


be when people speaww-hat they don t thinks uni-pilla, ‘ niother’s son, “as 

111 Moon. -At. tlphuisione, in Life, i. 108. ^Yie inlercour.se of foreign 

1804.— “She had a Moorish woman lu- colonists, who were persou.s unknown, 
irpreter, and a.s I heard her give orders , wfiniMU ” Nelson, as 


with TiliiUiliar 


terpreter, and a.s I heard her g^ive orders women.” Nelson, as 

quoted below interprets the word as 
y u < m nylon, iii. 290. ‘ bridegroom ' (it should however rather 

TAr ««.<fr f» (Ar lie ‘son-in-law’).* Ur. Badger siw.i8t3 

j i.r Om/ffV f'iwufar Language that it is from thc-^^ Arabic verb/atufid. 


to her interpreter in in© aiOOnsD language — r , , ,, 

. 1 must con.siiier the conversation of the quoted below liltcriin 

firet authority."- H'l Hiuglon, iii. 290. ‘ bridegroom ' (it should 


Hindot>stunic, or i^rnud Poplar Langmge 
if India, improperly called Moorish ov J. 
fcrthwick GUchri.st : Calcutta" 


I that it is from the Arabic verb 
and means ‘a cultivator’ (compare the 
\ fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
I Brown expresses his convictioir that 
I 'A ........ .. iitiartmmiTipint.inn of 


MOOBUM, a. A word used in it was a Tamil mispronunciation of 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi- the Arabic ma’abbnr, ‘from over the 


ally as used in road-metal The word water.’ No one of these greatW com- 
appears to be Mahralti. Molesworth mends itself. [Mr. Ixigan (A/atofcm*, 
ff ivea “ murum, a fissile kind of stone, ii. ccviii.) and the MaAras Glossary 
probably decayed Trw.” {Alw'vJcallu derive it from Mai. 7 »wi, Skt. 

18 the Tel. name for Latente. (Also ‘great,’ and Mai. pi/te, ‘a child. Dr. 


see CABOOK.)] Gundert’s view is that Mdmljn wm an 

ll876.-“’n..«.«f.wplacwh.«M«- h onorary title given to colonuta from 


ranite, is nut tu be 
%pah, 247. 


found.”— (?n5We, Ctiddapah, 247. habitually styled by the natives 

[1883.—" Underneath is Moramlm. ag<^ 5dhi6'' (“ll Signor Oeuero ), as the son-in-law or 
Alteri ng medium.”— Xe Pann, &ifm, ii. 48.] the late RaJo. 
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the W., perhaps at first only to their 
■representatives.] 

**In all this oountry of Malabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the 
Gentiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors Mapnlers ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports."— jBar6oia, 14o. 

1767.— '*Ali Raja, the Chief of Cananore, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the succces and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief."— i/. of 
Hydur, p. 184. 

1782.—'*. . . lea Mapleta re^urent les 
coutumes et les superstitions des Gentile, 
sous I’empirr dec quels ils vivoient. C'est 
pour se oonformer auz usages des Malabars, 
ue les enfans des Mapleta n*h4ritent point 
e leurs p^rea, mais des fibres de lours 
mhres."— i. 188. 

1787.- 

" Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam’d, 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim'd." 

Life and LetUrto/J. RUaon^ 1833, i. 114. 

1800. — "We are not in the most thriring 
condition in this country. Polegars, nain, 
and moplaa in arms on all sides of us." — . 
WfllingUm^ i. 43. 

1813. — " At one period the Moplahs 
created great commotion in Trarancore, 
and towards the end of tHe 17th century 
inaasacred the chief of Anjen^o, and all 
the Engli.vh gentlemen belonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
Queen of Attinga,”*-/'W»«j, Or. Mnn. i. 
402 ; r2nd ed. i. ^9]. 

1868. — "I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometans 
*nUlpitleui' or bridegrooms (Moplaha)."-- 
Neltont Afadura, Pt li. 55. 

MOBA, 8. Hind, morhd. A stool 
^(tnhouret ) ; a footstool. In common 
cullo(|uiMl use. 

[17.95.— "The old man, whose attention 
had been chiefly attracted by a Ramn.aghur 
month, of which he was deairou.s to know 
the construction, , . . dj^rted. " — Capt. 
JifHnt, in Asiat. Res., vii. 92. 

[1843.— " Whilst seated on a round stool, 
or moadab, in the thanna, ... I entered 
into conversation with the thannadar. . . .” 
—IkLi'idton^ Travels in Upper India^ i. 127.] 

MOBOHAL, 8. A fan. or a fly- 
whiflk, made of peacocka feathen. 
Hind. mureh*hal, 

1673. — " All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady IVee, at night 
they oome in troope, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirdial or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
Wal»et.”-Ffysr, 95. 

1690.— (The heat) " makes ue Enmloy our 
Peons in Fannihg of us with rnnwAtmim 


made of Peacock’s Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain* 
menta, and when we take our Repose." — 
Ovington, 385. 

[1826. — "’They (Goeseins) are clothed in 
a ragged itai&ntle, and carry a long pole, and 
a BUTOhal, or peacock’s tail ." — Pandtirang 
Hari^ ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MOBTDEOHIEN^s. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of the ISth century, and the 
former prevalence of which has tended 
proliably to the extraordinary and 
uaseless notion that epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor- 
ship of the Marquis of Hastings. The 
word in this form is really a corruption 
of the Portuguese mordezim, shaped 
by a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti moaacMj modshi^ 
or modwishif ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr. 
verb modnm^ ‘to break up, to sink’ 
(as under infirmities, in fact ‘to 
collapse’). The Guzaraii appe;irs tf> 
be morchi or moracki. 

[1504. — Writing of this year Correa 
mentions the prevalence of the disease in 
the Samorin’s army, but he gives it no 
name. "Besides other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 

r tin in the belly that a man hardly survived 
hours of it."— Cbrrm, i. 489,] 

1543.— Correa's description is so striking 
that we give it almwt at length: "This 
winter they had in Goa a mortal distero^^er 
which the natives call morxy, and attacking 
persons of every (piality, from the smallest 
infant at the breast to the old man of 
fourscore, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, so that it affected every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacked 
people without any cause t^t could lie 
assigned, falling upon sick ana sound alike, 
on the fat and the lean ; and nothing in the 
world was a safeguard against it. And thia 
malady attockea the stomach, caused as 
some experts affirmed by chill ; though 
later it was maintained that no caiiae what- 
ever could be discovered. The malady was 
so powerful and so evil that it immediately 
pitMuced the symptoms of strong poison ; 
e.g.. vomiting, 'constant desire for water, 
witn drying oi the stomach : and cramps 
that contracted the hams and the soles of 
the feet, with such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes broken and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any care ; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at the most in a day and night ; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were sooh as were 
healed in haste with medicines of KtUe 
imnorlance known to the natives. So srreat 
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was the mortality this season that the bellti 
were tolling all day . . . insomuch that 
the governor forbade the tolling of the 
(thur^ liells, not to frighten the people . . . 
jind when a man dim in the hospital of 
this malady of morezy the Governor ordered 
till the experts to come together and open 
the bodv. But they found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
■a hen’s gizsard, and wrinkled like a piece 
of scorched leather. . . Cbrrra, iv. 288- 
289. 

1663.— 

** — Don Jcroiiymo sends to beg that 

you will go and visit his brother inimc- 
tiiately, for though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
and he will be very thankful that you come 
.’it once. 

“ Orta. — What is the matter with the 
l«atient, and how long has he been ill ? 

“Piwr.— He hos got morzl; and he h»vs 
been ill two hours. 

“ Orfci.— I will follow you. 

'* Anavn . — Is this the disease that kills 
so quickly, and that few recover from ‘f 
'i'vli me how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“ Orta. ' Our name for the disea.se is 
ilullericn fxmio ; and the Indians call it 
jiwrxi ; whence ognin by corruption wo call 
itmordezt. . . . It is sharper hero than in 
<jur own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And 1 

h. nve seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more th.an ten hours. 1'he most 
that it lasts is four daj’s ; but as there is 
no rule without an exception, I once saw 
a man with great I'onstancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up 

curg%no*(i" 1) . ... bile, and <licd at last. 
JiCt us go and see this sick man ; and as 
for the symptoms you will yourself sec what 
a thing it is.”— (ra/rm, ff. 71c, 76. 

1.578. — “There is another thing which is 
•Mselesa called by them cuiuir/a, which the 
<',anarin Brahman physicians usually employ 
for the ro/tf’rica poMut sickness, which they 
<-all morzi ; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or leas.”- 
TracUtilo, 27. 

1.598.— “There rcigneth a sicknc.sse called 
Mordezljn which stcalctb ufipon men, and 
tiumllcth them in such svirtc, that it wea- 
keneth a man, and niakcth him last out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
hislife withall."~A/a.tf/uift7/, 67 ; [Hak. Soc. 

i. 2^35 ; Morxi in ii. 22]. 

1599. — “1'he disease which in India is 
called Mordicin. lliis Ls a species of Clolic, 
which oomes on in those countries with .such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 

It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. Rut there is 
a herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
same name of mordeicin.'’— Curfftf/*, 227. 

1602.—“ In those, islets (off Aracan) they 
found bod and brackish water, and certain 
Imans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly rail mcraezim, 
which ought to be viorxi*^ and which the 
A nibs call mcluiiza (Ar. Aoysuf), which it 
what Basis calls Mikitla, a diswxBe which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
pnxluco a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, great inward tiro, and cxcefuive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lajisod {drrrthtula) that the patient seems 
like a dead man.” — Cauto, Dec, IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1610. — “II regne entry oux vne autre 
nialadie qui viont a I’improvisto, ils la iix'm- 
ment Mo^Cfein, et vient aucc grande douluur 
des testes, et vomissemont, et orient fort, 
et le plus suuvont en meurent .” — Pynird de 
Lamtf ii. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 13]. 

1631.--“ Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad scrup. 
unius }M>ndus sumptns cholerae prodest, 
tpiam Mordezi incolae vo<?ant.'^ — Jtu. 
liontii, lib. iv. p. 43. 

1638.- “. . . ccllcs qui y regnentle plus, 
sent cellos qu’ils apiiellont Mordezin, qui 
tue subitement.”— 265. 

1648. - Sec also the (questionable) Voyagrt 
Famrux dit JSinir Vidor le IJlnnCy 76. 

c. 1665, — “Les Portugais appellent Mor- 
dechin Ics ipiaire sortes do (’oliqiies qu’on 
siiutfre dans Ics Indes ou ellcs sont fre- 
qiientes . . . cenx qui out la ipiatri^rno 
soiifront les trois maux ensemble, .a savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
douleurs, ct je crois one cette derniore cst 
le t^olcra-Morbus.”-— TVim wn/, v. 324. 

1673.- “They apply Oauterios most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called sfi by 
the Portiigals, being a Vomiting with Loose- 
ness."— /‘Vyrr, 114. 

[1674. -- “The disease called Mordechl 
gcncnilly commence.*! with u violent fever, 
accomimnied by tremblings, horrors and 
vomitings ; those symptoms arc generally 
followed by delirium and death." He pre- 
seribcR a hot iron applied to the soIe.s of ti. 
feet. He attributes the di.scn.so to indiges 
tion, and rcmark.s bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the Inquisition were safe froni 
this disK!ise. -JJellon, Adation dr Vlnquiei- 
tiiiH dr ilaUf ii. ch. 71.] 

1690. — “ I'll© Mordechine is another 
I>isea.se . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
ami I«o.scncss."— OnVi/fon, 350. 

c. 1690. • JtinnphiHS^ speaking of the 
Jadc-fruit (q.v.l : “ Kon nisi vacuo stomacho 
edendus e.st, alias euim . . . plerumque 
oritur Paseio Vkulrrieo^ Portugallis Mordozi 
dicta.” — Hrrh. Amb.^ i. 106. 

1702.— “Cette grande indigestion qu'on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et que 
qiielques uns de nos Franenis ont aniiell6e 
Mort-de-Chien.**— isrfj/., xi. Ino. 

Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordexim is 
properly a failure of digestion which 
w very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy lie used. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
acreams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&c. 

1705.—'* Ce mal s’appe11f» mort-de-chien.” 
— LnillUr^ 113. 

The followinf' is an example of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716.— “The extraurdinary distemmrs of 
ibis country (I. of Bourbon) are the (Jholickt 
and what they call the Ifuf/'it which 

is cured by burning the heel of the patient 
with a hot iron." — Jrtf. of (lot /. of Buarhon, 
in La Hotjfu'it Vuyatj' to Arabia the Hajipy^ 
kc., E.T. liOndon, 175^6, p. 1 . 0 .*). 

1727- — . . the Mordexin (which seizeii 
one .Huddenlv with ^^uch oppression and 
Mlpitation that he thinks ho is going to 
die on the spot). v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1760.— “Tltero is likewise known, on 
the Malabar cvast ohierty, a most violent 
disurdur they call the Mordechin; which 
seizes the r>Hiient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, that 
it will often carry him off in 30 hours." — 
Orote^ i. 2.50. 

1768. — “This (cholera morbus) in the East 
jhidies, wberq it is very frequent and fata), 
is called Mort-de-chien."— /.i/n/, Etuay on 
IHteates incideutu/ to Hot Climatts, 248. 

1778. — In the V^Kabulary of the Portu- 
guese (irovonaticn Indtuitana, we 6nd Hor- 
aachim, a.s a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word hadasmi, i.e, fjud-kaimi^ 

‘ dy8pf|»sia ’ (f». 90). The iiuwt common 
m(Mum Hind, term for cholera is Arab. 
hai^ih. The latter word is given by Garcia 
da Orta in the form hachai^a, and in the 
uotation from Couto as stirluiiza (?). 
abangir .speaks of one of bis nobles as dying 
in the Heccan, of hai.:ah^ in a.D. 1615 (see 
note to FAliot, vi. 316). It is, however, 
perhaps not to bo a.-Mumed that haizak 
always mean.s cholcna. Thu.s Maephorson 
mentions that a viuicnt epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aiirangzlb at Bijapur 
in 1689, i.s called .so. But in the history of 
Khifi Khun (ArV/tof, vii. 337) the general 
phrases ta'un and xoahd are used in reference 
to this disease, whilst the description is that 
of bubonic plague. 

1781. — “Early in the rooming of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-chlen." — (7urfM, lJum»u of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. —“ Lea indigestions appell6ee dans 
rinde Mort-de chiaiL sont frdnuentea. Les 
Castas qui raangent ae la vianuo, nourriture 
trop pettnie pour un climat si chaud, en 
sont souvent attaqudes. . . ,’*~SonnmU, 
i. 205. This author writes just after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of Flnx aigu. He did not appre- 
hend that this wss in fact the real Moii- 


1783.— “A disease generslly called 'Mort- 
de-chien ' at this time (durii^ the defence 
of Onore) r^ed with gimt violence among 
the native inhabitants."— /brisa Or. Mem,, 
iv. 122. 

1796.—“ Far more dreadful are the conse- 
quences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians sAant, mordeziin 
and also Nircomben, It is occasioned, as 1 
have said, by the winds blowing from {he 
mountain.'! . . . the consequence is that 
malignant and bilious slimy matter adhoroa 
to the bowels, and occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction ; so that 
persons attacked with the disease die very 
often in a few hours. It sometimes happens 
that .30 or 10 persons die in this manner, 
in one place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with so 
much f ury that a great many persons died 
of it."— /-’m PaoHno, E.T. 409-410 (orig. see 
p. 353). As to the names used by Fra 
Paolino, for his Shani or Ciani, we 6nd 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mai. Manui, 
'convulsion, paralysis/ (Winslow in his 
Tamil Diet. Kpecihus 13 kinds of miniii. 
Komben is explained as ' a kind of cholera or 
.smallpox’ (!); and nir-kombea ('water-k.') 
as a kind of cholera or bilious diarrhwa.) 
Paolino ailds : “ La droga amani costa aasai, 
e non si poteva amministrare a tanti miser- 
ubili che (>erivano. Aduuque in manoanza 
di qnesta droga amara noi distillasimo in 
Tdgara, o act^ua vile di coco, uolto stereo di 
cavalli (!), c I’amministrammo agl' infermi. 
Tutti qnelli che prendevano questa guari- 
vano." 

lS08.-“M6rchee or MorUhec (Ouz.) 
and MMre (Mah.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptom^ are ix>nvu]8ive action, 
followed by 'evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the inteeiiucs, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsists, called by 
the country people in England (?) moiti- 
■heen, and by others mo^-du-chieil and 
Muua dea chienea, as if it had come from 
France." -7f. Itmimmond, llludraliont, Ac. 
A curiou.'f notice ; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “Dr.," a medical 
man. Wo suppose for England above should 
bo read India, 

The next quotation ia the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 

1812. — “General M was taken very 

ill three or four days ago ; a kind oi flt-~ 
moit do chioB— the doctor said, brought on 
^ eating too many radishes."— Ov^'nof 
Familiar Carrupondtner hdwtea RetidmU in 
India, ko., ^inburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. — “Mort da eUon fa nothing more 
than the highest daffree of Cholera Morbus." 
— foknton, if\fL qf Tropical ClimaU, 466. 

The second of the following anota- 
tions evidently refers to the onthreak 
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of cholera mentioned, after Macplierwn, 
in the next paragraph. 

1780. — “I am onc« or twice a year (!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morhue, 
here called mort-de-chien. . . ." -impeu to 
DttiuMngy quoted by Sir Jam?i Steimm, 
ii. 389. 

1781. ->"The Plagfue is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence; it 
has swept awav already aWe 40UU persons. 
200 or u^ards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese churches within a few 
<laya"— £f?rAy’s Bengal Ooz-Ue^ April 21. 

'fhese quotations show that cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
guese expeditions to the East \vc find 
npparent examples of tin* visibuions of 
this terrible scourge, though ti<» precise 
name is given in the narratives. Thus 
we read in the Life rtf Giovanni da 
Emlroli, an adventurous young Floren- 
tine who served with the Porlnguese., 
that, arriving in Chinit in 1517, the 
ships’ crews were attacker! hy a 
iihuatia di frusno (virulent dux) of such 
kind that there died thereof ahont 70 
men, and among these Giovanni him- 
.self, and two other Florentines (Vitn^ 
in ArchiiK Stor. Ital, 33). C,-'^rrea .says 
that, in 1603, 20,000 m»*u dinl of a 
like disease in the army of the ZainoMn. 
We have given above Correa’s descrip- 
tion of the terrihh* Goa pest of 1643, ^ 
which was most, evidently cholera. I 
Madras act^ounts, acr^oniing to Mac- 
pherson, first mention the di.sea.se at 
Arcot in 1766, and there are fremient 
notices of it in that neighbournood 
between 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
R. Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
Rylhet in* 1781, after carrying off a 
iiumlier of the inhahiUiits of (’alcutta 
{Maqpheraon, see tlie quotation of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Qanjam, and out of a division of 5(XX) 
Bengal troops under Col. Peai'se, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hospital, whilst ** death raged in 
the camp with a horror not to be de- 
scribed.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is Mtcd Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Haraw&r Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilarima. The paucity of cases of 
choien among European trrjops in the 
ratnnui up to 1817, if ascribed by Dr. 


Macnaniara to the way in which facts 
were disgui^d by the current nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
l»e denied that the outbreak of 1817 
iiiarked a grwt recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fart that some of 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
demic, which are then sfmken of as 
quite new, had been ]iroiiiinently de- 
scribed at Goa nearlv three centuries 
before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
.1. Maepherson in Qtuirterly RevUxOy 
fi^r Jauy. 1867, ami a Treatute on Astatic. 
GlioUra^ W C. Macnaniara, 1876. To 
thase, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references ; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of these ]>uhlications. 

MORDEXIM, MORDIXIli, s. 

Also the name of a seu-fish. Bluteau 
says ‘ a fish found at the Isle of Qidx- 
embe on the Coast of Mozambique, 
very like hogns (?) or river-pikes.’ 

MOSELLAT, n.p. A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hafiz as a favourite 
spot, and ne^ir which is his tr)mb. 

c. 1350.- 

*' Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy pensive heart ^ glad, 
Whnte’or the frowning zealots .say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot .show 
A .stream so clear as Rwnabad ; 

A bower .so sweet as Mossellay.” 

Ilajiz, rendered by Sir ir. Jones, 

1811.- “The stream of Ruknab4d mur- 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yard.s was the Mouelli and the 
I Tomb of Hafiz.”— W. Ousehy's TinveU^ i. 318. 

1813. — “ Not a shrub now remains of the 
bower of MOHella, the situation of which is 
now only marked by the ruins of an ancient 
t»»wer," — Macdonald Kiunt^irs Bersia^ 62. 

i 

MOSQUE, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the Ar. nuufuf, ‘a place of 
worsuip,’ literally the place of sujftd, 
i.s. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Span. mezquiUit Port, mesqaita;* (2) 

* According to Pyrtrrt muquite is the word used 
in the'Maldivn Islands. It is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word finom ihe 
Pc^nguesei And probably tlie form both in eaat 
and west is to he accounted for by a hanl pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic j, aa iu Bgy nt now ; the older 
and probably the meet widely diffiiaed. (Bee Mr. 
Oray% note In Hak. See. U. 417.1 
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Ital. mekkiia^ motdua ; French (old) 
moaqwU, moaqu^; (3) Eng. nui^u. 
Some of the quotations niij^t augmt 
a different coursie of moditicationnnit 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of moijid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 
** Mu^eed the Hindoo : Adventur^ 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Weekly Detroit 
Free Presto London^ July 1, 1882. 

1336. — “ Corposque iptriua iMrditiaaimi 
Pseudo-propbtttae ... in dvitata quaa 
Mecba dicitur . . . pro mazimo Mtnctuario 
conserratur in pulchril ' ipMrum Eccleria 
uuam Mullet 'v^l^ariter dicunt."— (/ k/. de 
in CSvtuti Theaaur. td. Baenagef iv. 

1384.— **Sonvi le moaquette« cioe chiese 
de' Saraceni . . . dentro tutte bianche ed 
inionicate ed ingossate.”— 29. 

1543. — ''And with the stipulation that 
the 6000 Zdnu tanytm which in old times 
were granted, and are depoaited for the 
expenses of the misqaltaa of are 

tu be paid from the said duties as tliey* 
.'ilways have been paid, and in regard to 
the said miaquitaa and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.^’->Treaty at Jfla^m of tho Portu- 

g uese with King Budor of Qsnbaya (Rahidur 
hah of Guxerat) in S. Bote/Ao, Tombo, 137. 
15&1.— . . but destined ret to unfurl 
that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mssq^tM of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pa|[odsa of 
the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.'*— HarrM, I. i. 1. 

[c. lilO. — "The principal temple, which 
they call Oaeouroa misqultts'' 
miekitHt * Friday mosque ’). — Pyraid de Laval. 
Hak. 8oc. i. 72.] 

1610.— "They are very jealous to let their 
women or Motchses be seen.”— T. Aev, 
in PunkoM, i. 537 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 21]. 

[1623. — " We went to see upon the same 
Li^e a mesohita, or temple of the 
BCahometans.”— /*. delta Valle. Hak. Soo. 
i. 69.] 

1634.- 

" Que a de abomina^ mci^iiita immOda 
Caaa, a Decs dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Malaga ConqeittadOf 1. zii. 43. 

1638. — Mandelslo unreasonably applies 
the term to all sorts of pagan temples, e.g . — 
" Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many Moiqilifa. . . 
-KT. 2nd ed. 1669, p. 

"The King of iSuiiii is a Pagat^ nor do 
his Subject know any other lUligkm. 
They have divers Momimm, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.”— /6«d. p. 104. 

0 . 1662.—" ... he did it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 


wards for as much more St. Peter's ... to 
the Turks for a Moeqilito.''~Cow20y, DU* 
course concerning the Govt, of O. Cromwell. 

1680.— Consn. Ft. St. Geo. March 28: 
" Records the death of Cassa Verona . . * 
and a dispute arising as to whether hie 
Ixidy should be burnM by the Oenlwa or 
buried by the Moon^ the latter having- 
stopped the procession on the g^round that 
the deoeosod was a Mussleman and built a 
Hnaseet in the Towne to be buried in, the 
Governor with the advice of his Council 
sent an order that the Inxly should be 
burned as a OeHtue^ and not buried by the 
Aftfors, it being apprehended to m of 
dangerous consequence to admit the Moors 
such pretences in the Towns .” — NoUe aaif 
ExU. No. iii. p. 14. 

1719.— "On condition they hod a Cowlo 

f ronted, exempting them from paying the 
or Ml^aeet duty.”— In Wheeler, 

1727.— "There are no ttne Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some Cani* 
vanaerays and Mosoheits.”— A. Ilamitluu,. 
1 . 161 ; [ed. 1774, i. 163]. 

c. 1760.— "The Roman Catholic Churches, 
the Moorish Moschs, the Qentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Paraees, are all equally 
unmolestea and tolerated.”— f7ro«v, i. 44, 
[1862.—". . . I slept at a Mnihood, or 
village house of prayer," —Brinetmaa, A(/Cr 
la Cashtuere, 78.] 

MOSQinTO, B. A gnat is so callc<I 
in the tropics. The word is Spanisli 
and Port. (dim. of moeca, * a flv^), and 
probably came into familiar Engliali 
use from the East Indies, tliough the 
earlier quotations show that it was firat 
brought from S. America. A fneiid 
annotates here : " Arctic mosquitoes 
are worst of all ; and the Norfolk ones 
(in the Broads) beat Calcutta 1 ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation who on her 
voyage to India had heard formidable, 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, tliat on seeing an elej^iant for 
the first time, she asked : "Will jon 
be what’s call^ a muaquMtaa 7 ” 

1539.— "To this mis^ wss thsrs ad> 
joyned the grsat affliotiom which the Flies 
end Gnats {fir parte doe aUMee e BMffoilOS), 
that comii^ but of the neighbouring Woods, 
Mt and stung us in such sort, as not one of 
us but was gore blood.”— i*Ml 0 (orig. cap. 
xziii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1682. — " We were oftentimee grsetJy 
annoyed with a kind of die, whioh in tho 
Indian tongue ie called Tiguari, and tho 
^nioh call them Kuikltoe.” — Miles 
FhUlipe, in HaU. iii. 664. 

1584.— "The 29 Day we set Salle from 
Saint Johns, beiim many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare wi2 the Hwddtoe rtul the 
saoM night we tooke a Spanish Firigat’*— 
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I 

Sir Ridiard Oreenevilt*t Voyage^ in HakL 
iii. 808. 

1616 and 1673.— See both Terry and Fryer 
under ChinU. 

1662.— “At night there in a kind of 
insect that plagues one mightily ; they are 
called Moadeten,— it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much irritation.'* 
— SiuiTf 68*69. 

1673. — “The greatest Pest is the Moi* 
qulto, which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual Hums." — Fryer, 189. 

1690. — (The Governor) “carries along 
with him a Peon or Scrvaiit to Fan him, 
and drive away the busio Flies, and trouble- 
some Mtt^etoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail." union, 227-8. 

1740.—“ ... all the day wo wore pratered 
with great numbers of mttaeatoa, which are 
not much unlike the gnats in Rnyland, but 
more venomous. . . — Aasoa's I oyage, 9th 

ed., 1756, p; 46. 

1764.- 

“ Moequitm. sandflies, sock the sheltered 
roof, 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail. 

Nor spare the sportive child." 

—Grainger, bk. i. 

1883.-'“ Among rank weeds in deserted 
Hombay garden.^, ‘ too, there is a large, 
.speckled, unmusical mosquito, ra^ng and 
importunate and thirsty, which will |pve a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits its 
haunts ." — Tinbes on My Fnmtier, 27. 


MOTXJBPHA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
muhtara/a^ but according to C. P. B. 
mu'tarifa/ [rather A r. mnhtarifa^ mu/i- 
tfirif, ‘an artizan ’], A name techni- 
cally applied to a numVier of miscel- 
laneous taxes in Madras and Bombay, 
.such as were ciilled Bayer (q.v.), in 
Bengal. 


[1813.— “Mobterefa. An artificer. Taxes, 
personal and }>rofc.ssional, on artificers, 
merchants and others ; also on houses, im- 
plements of agriculture, loom.s, Ac., a branch ; 
of the tayor.”— (V/ow. blh Report, s.v. 


•1826.—“. . . for example, the tax on 
merchants, maniifacturers, Ac. (called moh- 
tnrfa). . . — Grant H. of the 

MakraUae, 3rd ed. 356.] 


MOULMEIN, n.p. lliis is said to 
1)6 originally a Taking name Mut- 
mwon-liniy syllables which mean for 
may be made to mean) ‘one-eye-ae* 
stroyed ’ ; and to account for which a 
cock-and-bull legend is given (prob- 
ably invented for the purpose) : “Tra- 
dition says that the city was founded 
• . . hy a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye m his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 


eye in hia forehead was destroyed. ..." 
(M<uon*g Biirmahy 2nd ed. p. 18). The 
Burmese corrupt^ the name into Mau^ 
la-yaing, whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Manlmain. The place so 
called is on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwin R. from Marta- 
ban Opv.), and has entirely superseded 
that once famous port. Moulmein, a 
mere site, was chosen as the head- 
([uarters of the Tenasserim provinces, 
when those Ijecanie British in 1828 
after the lii-st Burmese War. It h<ui 
lost political importance since the 
annexation of Pegu, 26 year.s later, 
but is a thriving city which iiuniliered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 

MOUNT BELT, ri.p. (See dellt, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEEB, a. The beautiful 
little creature, Meminm iitdiea (Qray), 
[Trugulus meminna,, the Indian Chev- 
rotain {Blanford, MammaliOy 556),] 
found ill various parts of India, aiiu 
weighing under 6 lbs., is so called. 
But the name is also applied to several 

D species of the genus Trugulw, 
in the Malay regions, [where, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it t^es in 
popukr tradition the place of Brer 
Kaobit, outwitting even the tiger, 
elephant, and crocodile.] All belong 
to the family of Musk-deer. 

MUCHAN, s. Hind, nwchdn, Dekh. 
nuincAdn, Skt. mancha. An elevated 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races; or a 
stage or scaffold inc erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a &)d, or what not. 

c. 1662.— “As the soil of the coimtiy is 
very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground 'floor, but on the which is 

the name for a raised floor ." — Shihdbuddin 
Tdlish, by Blochmnnn, in J.A.S.B. xli. 
Ft. i. 84. 

[188*2.— “In a shady green mechan in 
some fine tree, watching at the cool of 
evening. . . ."—Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 
3rd ed. 284.] 

MUCHWA, 8. Mahr. machwa. Hind. 
machud, inachwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MUOKNA, s. Hind. jnakKnd, 
[which comes from Skt. matkuna, *a 
bug, a flea, a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks']. A nude 
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cleniiaiit withoiif tusks or with only 
ruaiineutary tusks. These latter are 
familiar in Bengal, and still more so 
in Ceylon, where arcording to Sir S. 
Baker, ^ “jiot more than one in 300 
has tusks ; they are merely provided 
with short grulibera, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 inches from the upper 
jaw, and al»out 2 inches in diameter." 
(Th^ RijU awl Houiui in Ctykn^ 11.) 
i^nderson (13 Year^ aniotvj the Wild 
Heaais of Indiu^ [3rd ed. 66]) says : “ On 
the (\)ntineiit of India m^Lchuis^ or 
elephants horn without tusks, are de- 
ciiledly rare . . . Mucknas breed in 
the lierds, and the peculiarity is not 
hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author }ils4> states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysore 
ana Bengal o?ily 5 were mitrkmv!. But 
the definition of a nwkhnd in Bengal 
io that whi' h we have giv**n, iue hiding 
those animals which ]i«iS3ess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘short grubbers’ of Baker ; and these 
latter van hardly be called rare among 
domestifjated elephants. This may be 
partially due to a preference in 
purchasers.* The aaim^ author derive.s 
the term from mw/cA, ‘face’; hut the 
reason is ohsenre, Sliakespear and 
Platta give tlie word as also applied to 
‘a cock without spurs.’ 

c. 1780. .An elephant born with the left 
tooth only is reckoned .vicred ; with hlack 
HDote in the inuuth unlucky, and not saleable ; 
the mukna or elephant iWn without teeth 
is thou/l:i the best.” -/7oa. H. LindMiy in 
Liws of '.hr Lindui^f, iii. 194. 

MUCOA, MUKUVA, n.p. Mal- 
ayal. and Tamil, mukkuvan (sing ), ‘a 
diver,’ and mukkuvnr (pi), [ixjgan 
(Malnhar, ii, (rlo.s.s. s.v.) derives it from 
i)rav. m^ikkuha^ ‘to dive’ ; the Madras 
filoM. gives Tain, inuzhiufit, with the 
same meaning.] A name applied to 
the fisiheimen of the w'esterii coa.st of 
the Peninsula near (', Comorin. [Hut 
Mr. Pringle (l>innj. Ft. St. tJeo. 1st 
ser. iii. IhT) points out that formerly 
as now, the word was of nnn h more 
genernl applic^ition Orine in a fiossage 
oiioied below employs it rif bii^itmen at 
Karikal. The u.se of the word ex- 


• sir Vnle nf»t***i : *' I can distirirtly call 

to mind n jniicknas that I had (I may hav^ had 

more) out (if 30 or 40 eicuhaiita that |Asa«fi through 
my harida." Thia wou'd give 15 or itO per cent, of 
nuehiOM, but aa the atno Included fecnalea, ihe 
reault would rather eonaiat with Mr. Handeraon'a 
5 out of 51 malw. 


tended h.s far N. as Madra.s, and on 
the W. coast ; it was not confined to 
the extreme S.] It w’as among these, 
and among the corresjionding class of 
Paravaxs on the oasI coast, that F. 
Xavier's most noU^l laliours in India 
occurred. 

1,510.— “The fourth Hms are called 
Mechua, anrl these are fi.shcrs." — I'lirlAemK, 

j 1-12. 

1.525. — “ Ami Dom .loilo had secret speech 
1 with a married Clhristian whose wife and 
j children were inside the fort., and a valiant 
I man, with whom he arranged to give him 
I 200 pardaoi (and that he gave him on the 
j spot) to set tiro to hoii.ses 111.-11 stood round 
I the fort. . . . So this ('hrisiian, called 
• Duarte Kermandes . . . put on a lot, of old 
I rags .and tags, and imwdcrcd himself with 
{ ashes after the fashion ;,>^t(^jt(soe JOOEE) 
j . . . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
I oil and a’^hes, and himself like a 

j whilst ho fioil nndc-r his rags 

I a parcel of gunpowder and pioctsH of slow 
I match, and so commending himself to (wod, 

I in which all joined, siippcil out of the fort 
j by night, ana as the day bi*oki;, he came to 
j cert;»in hiit.sof macuaa, which arc fishermen, 
I -inii began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
I of the jo;nui, i.r. pr.-.yers for their long life 
j and health, and the ctmuncst of rncniie.s, 

; and easy deliveries for their womenkind, 
j and prosperity for their children, and other 
grun<l things, —f’o/rru, ii. 871. 

1552.— Barroa has mucuaria, ‘a fiaher- 
inairs village.’ 

li>00.--'“ Those who gave the he^t recep- 
I tion to the Gospel w ere the Macdaa ; and, 

: as they had no church in which to usHemble, 
! they did sri in the fields and on the .shore.s, 
' ami with such fervour that the Kather 
! found hiinself at times with 5000 or 6000 
! .souls al*ont him." — //iicnut, Vida da !*. F. 
i 117. 

[c. 1610. “These mariners are called 
I Moucois." -- tie Laai/^ Ilak. So*.'. 
I .. SH.J 

1615. - “Edixit ut Macnae omnos, id est 
I vili-sima plebecula et pi.sratu viveiw, (.'hris- 
j liana -sacra snsciperont,"- Jamf, i. 390. 

j 1626.—“ The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
I Kishers . . . the men Thocnes, the women 
! Ilfi riots, with whom they please. . . 

pMirhoM, l*ilgniiiarjfy bM. 

1677. Kcsolvcd “to raise the rates of 
hire of the M>’siiffns (see MUSBOOLA) boat 
men enlied Macquan." -Ft. JSt. Oeo. CVafa., 
•Ian 12, in Sulmund Kj ft. No. i. 54. 

I [1684. -“Ihe Haquaa or Boatmen ye 
Ordinary .Astralogers (#»>) for weather di<l 
. . . progmrsticate great Rains. . . .** - 
/*rivgtff Itiarif, Ft. St. t/eo., Ist rer. iii. 131.] 

1727.—“ They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Muekwai, or 
Fishers, who, I think, are a higher tribe 
than the Peufias (see POLU).'’^ i* 
MamUUm, i. 310, [ed. 1744, i. 813]. 
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[1738. — ** Ckuitoa com Nairoi, Tibat, 
W^uai. "'-Agreement, in Z^ti, Maluhar, 

1745.-** The Kaeoai, a kind of Malaban, 
who have apeoially this busineae, and, aa we 
might aay, the ezcluaive privilege in all that 
concerna aea-faring."--i^or6frC, 1 . 1^-8. 


aide at night . 


8 : 40 ." — Account 


<ff Extraardinarif Kxpen»e»^ at Ft. St. David 
(India Office MS. Re^rda). 

1760. — ** Fifteen numooUu (see MtTB- 
800LA) accompanied the ships ; they took 
in 170 of the troops, besides the MaeOM, 
who are the black fellows that row them." 
— Orinty ed, 1803, iii. 617. 

[1813.— “The Mnckwas or Macuan of 
Tellioherry are an industrious, u-seful set of 
people."— F’orftsf, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 202.] 

MUDDAB, s. Hind, maddr^ Skt. 
manddra ; Galotropia procerUj R, Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadaeeae. One of the mast 
common and widely diffused plants in 
uncultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the hark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£iO a ton in England, if it could be 
supplied at that rate ; but the cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds are imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex* 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical succe.ss. The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to emj^y 
for infanticide. {Punjab Plants.) ^e 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through- 
out N. India. 

MUDDLE, s. (9) This word is only 
known to us from the clever— perhaps 
too clever— little book quoted below. 
The word docs not seem to 1)e known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of badlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearinff it. Both doubt its connection 
with midlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil miidcr, ** boiled 
rice,” mvdei-paUi^ **the cook-house.”] 

1836-7.— “Bomdei all these aoknowleds^ 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress."— Ac^s/rom Madras, ,38. 

I, “They always come aooompanied 
by tibeir Vake^ a kind of Ssorstanss, or 
intsrpieten, or flappers,— their mnddlM in 


short ; ererybedy here has a muddle, high 
or low." — DeUert/nm Madras, 86. 

MUPTY, 8. 

a. Ar. Mufti, an expounder of 
the Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of the/ofiod (see FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kdn who 
carries out the judgment. In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company's 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
we have freement mention of both 
CauzUs and Mufties aa authorized ex- 
pounders of the Mahommedan Law ; 
imt, though Eazis were nominally 
maintained in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31X 
practically the duty of those known 
as K&iis became limited to quite 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futtpd 
in our District Courts was Maulavi. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to an^ 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
a.s a living title by any Englishman now 
surviving. (See CAZ% LAW-OFFICES, 
MOOLYK). 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
* plain clothes.' No doubt it is token 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - can, and 
slippers, which was like the Oriental 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe from his appearance in 
Moliere's Bourgeois Oenlilh^me. Com- 
pare Uie French m Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653. — “ Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
Indtistoni mourut tor notre herd ; vn 
Honfti Penan de la Seete dei Sohal (lee 
, 8HEEAH) aasieU k cette demiere eztrdmit^ 
luy donnant eaperance d’vne meilleure ^e qua 
celle-cy, et d'vn Paradis, oh Ton auroit tout 
ce que Ton peut deeirer ... et la fit obanger 
de i^te. . . la Bcullaye-U-OoMs, ed. 

1667, p. 281. 

1674.—“ ReMlvt to make a premnt to the 
Oovemon of Chaflgulaput ana Psllaverara, 

' old friends of the^Uompany, and now aboirt 
to go to Goloondai, for the marriage ofthe 
, former with the dsnghter of the King’s Mofll 
or ChnzuhmMi.”— Fbrf SL Geo. Oeaen., 

I Muoh3(. OPk.No.LMt. 
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1767.~*‘ 8d. You will not lot the Cmj 
or Mnfty reeaiTo Anything from Iho tenhnta 
unlawfully. ” ~ Coffwior*' Indructiona, in 
Long, 611. 

1777.— “The Call and 3luftii now do- 
liror in tho following roport, on tho right of 
inhoritanco claimod by the widow and 
nophow of Shabas Beg Khan. . .^—lUpurt 
on ike Patna Cmnee, qv|otod in ikepnen*i 
iVvaroauw* and tmpey, ii. 167. 

1793.-‘*S XXXVI. Tho CaaiiM and 
Mvftli of the prorincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also bo caoilM and mnftioi of tho 
courts of circuit in the soreral diyisions, and 
Khali not be remoTable, except on proof to 
the satisfaction of the Oovemor-OenenU in 
Council that they are incapable, or have 
beengiilty of misconduct. . . .**— IX. 

^ 1855.- 

ink'st thou I fear the dark visier, 

Or the mafti'a vengeful arm T “ 

Bon OatUUer, The CadVe DavghUrJ] 

MUGG, iLp. Bong. Magh. It is 
imp^ible to deviate without deteri- 
oration from Wilson's definition of this 
obscure name : ** A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
(Jhittagong." It is beside the ([uestion 
of its origin or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson g^ on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a elass held 
in contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Ben^li mothers. The 
proper names of foreign nations in 
any language do not reuuire the 
.sanction of the nation to wnom they 
are applied, and are often not recog- 
nised oy the latter. German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu ^riginally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word. The 
origin of the present word is very 
obMure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note : ** There 
is good reason to concl^de that the 
name is derived from Magc^ the name 
of the ruling race for manv centuries 
in Maaadka (modem Benar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there ara several legends of 
Kin gs from Benares reigning in that 
eoQiUiy, and one legarding a Brahman 
vhe asartiei a aatiya prineesi^ and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. 1 say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Mcni^. 
Martin, ii. 18 Mgq.y* The passage is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Maliommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, and it seems 
possible that tlie word may have been 
rers. wuioAs* magus.* [m RuUy, 
Tribes and CasUt, ii. S8 sm.] Tlie 
Chittagong Mug^ long furniwed the 
best cl^ of native cooks in Calcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

1586.— **Tha Megen, which bo of tho king- 
dom of Rocon (mo ABAKA]^ and Ramo, bo- 
stronger than tho King of Tipora ; so that 
Chatigara or Poito Grande (q.v.) is often 
undor tho King of Rocon.’— A. FUeh, in 
Halt. ii. 889. 

c. 1690. — (In a country adjoining Pogul 
“ there are mines of ruby and diamond ana 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lonl of that country) 
has war with the tribe of Magh about the 
mines ; also with the tribe of iHpara there 
are battles.”— A In (orig.)i. 888 ; [ed. JarrtU, 
ii. 120]. 

e. 1604.—“ Df/mt of the Magh ihM.— 
This short-sighted Kij< . . . beoune elated 
with the extent of his treasures and the 
number of his elephants. ... He then 
openly rebelled, and asMmbling an army at 
Suniiigtow laid Mige to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . IW6 Hus Singh . . . deepatebed 
a force. . . . ThoM soon brought the Magh 
RAji and all his forces to action . . . regard- 
less of the number of his boato and the 
strength of his artillery.*'— /ndyorif/foA, in 
Biiiot,rl 109 . 

1638.— '^Bubmimion of Manek R^ the 
Mag RAjA of Chittagong.”— A hfaZ-lramkl 
LaXori, in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1666.— “ThoM many veare there have 
always been in the Kiiwaou of Jiakan or 
Mog (read Mog) some Portngnm, and with 
them a great number of their Christian 
Slaves, and other fVtnigvu. . . . Tkat was 
the refuge of the Run-aways from Ooa, 


Ceitan, Cochin, Malamts (see MALACCA), 
and all thoM other piaceo which the Portu- 
gueses formerly held in the Indin .** — 
Bernier, E.T. p. 68 ; [ed. OonstaJbU, 109]. 

1676.— “In all Bengeda thie King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but the 
King of Mogtt§.*’~raMnswr, E.T. i. 8. 

1762.—“. .. that as the time of the 
Muga draws nigh, they requeet us to order 
the pinnace to m with them by the end of 
next month.**— In Long, p. 87. 

e. 1810.— “In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman rappoeea . . . that 
Hagadba io the oonntnr of the people whom 
we oaU Muggi. ... The termMufRgf fh*** 
peo^ emured me, is never used ^ elGier 
tbemeelTee or by^ Hindun^ eiecpi when 
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q)eaking the jargon commonlv called Hindu- 
atani by Europeans. . . — r\ BrnhaMunt in 
EaMemlndia^ ii. 18. 

1811. — "Huga, a dirty .and disgusting 
people, but strong and skilful. They are 
soinewhatof the Malayan race.” — SoUynt^ iii. 

1866.— “That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug ? " — 
The iJavi Bungalow^ 389. 

MUGOTJB, .s. Hind, and Mahr. 
magar and makar^ fruin Skt. maham 
‘ a aea-nionater ’ (see MACAREO). The 
deatructive broad-snouted cru<'(^ile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Cntcodilns h'jwrcafus^ 
now apjwrenlly subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611. — “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
caUed Murgur watch. . . ."—Hawkni*, in 
Pvrchuj, i. 436. The word is here intended 
for magar-mals or vtachh, ‘ crocodile-Hsh.‘ 

(1876.— See under NUZZER.] 

1878. — “The muggur is a gross plcH, and 
his features stamp him as low-born. His 
manners are coarse." — Ph. Jiotthuon, Jn 2dy 
Indian Oardcn, 82-3. 

1879. - “ En route I killed tw<i crocodiles ; 
they are u.sually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many |ico|ile. and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking ofT the steersman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards." — 
Pollol\ i^jwrt, Ac., i. 168. 

1881. — “ Alligator leather attains hy use a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and tbo garial (see 
OAVIAL) for the tanners and leather- 
dres-sers of f'awriporc to experimeut nj»on." 
— Pioiirer Jdaif, April 26, 

MUOORABEB, n.p. At. waghrably 
‘western.' This word, a]>])lied to 
western Arabs, or Moors projter, is, 
as might be exj^ected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hnyraddin Mograbbin of Qum- 
tin Dunrard. From gharb^ the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
]>rovince of Algarve, and both Spanish 
and Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wind. [The immician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghrahf^ and to this 
dav in Languedoc and Gascony Maug- 
rttby is used as a term of cursing. 
(Burton, Ar. Nightn, x. 35, 379^ 
Muggerbee is nsira for a coin (see 
QUBBEB).] 

1668. — “ The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call Amhy ; and that 
of our Moors they odl Maganiby, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . — 

Oarcia^ f. 19i». 

MULL, 8. A contraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and api>1ied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Pre.sidency, 
as Btmgal people are called Qui-bis, 
and Bombay people Ducks or Bo- 
Righted. 

[1837. — “The Mulls have boon excited also 
by .’uiothor occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the tnuling than fashionable world ." — AtiaXie 
Juurnalf December, p. 251.] 

[1852.—“. . . residents of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madnvx are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated ‘ Qiii Hies,’ ‘ Ducks,’ and 
'Mulls.' "—AVrs and Queries. 1st ser. v. 
165.1 

1860. — “ It y» anc darke Londo, and ther 
dwellon ye Cimnurian* whereof speketh 
Jiomerus Poeta in his Od^ssria, and to tby.t 
Daye thei elepen Tenebrost or * ye Benyghted 
ffolkc.’ Bot thei elepen hemseivys willyi 
from Mullitjatawnee wh*** ys ane of theyr 
goddys from thei ben ysprong." — Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of <S’ir 
Maunder it U. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known 80 U]> is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milagu-tannlr^ 
‘ pepper-water ’ ; showing tlje correct- 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent, 
article to Madras, whence— and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the prei^ing 
article. 

1784.- 

“ In vain our hard fate we repine ; 

In vain on our fortune we rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine. 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail." 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Priaonen], in 
i>V<on-Aarr, i. 18. 

[1823.— ... in a brasen pot was mulugu 
teimi, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.’’— Bioofe, Mis- 
sxons in Madras^ 2nd cd. 249.] 

MULMULL, a Hind, malmal; 
Muslin. 

[o. 1590.— “Malmal, per piece . . . 4 B." 
—Ain, ed. Bfoehmann, i. 94.] 

1683.—“ Ye said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 500 Pieces of your 
Petitioner’s mulmulll unless your Peti- 
tioner gave him 200 Rupo. which ywr 
Petitioner being poor could not do." — 
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PrnUim of Rogoodm. Wmtot of Hugl/. in IfllO.—'*. . . tuM QQ* •Hm oIuiiiIo 
Mtdgm. 99 ; [Hok. Boo. i. >8]. inuilu.*'-i4niia^ai^2^ iii. 484. 


1706i— **MUlo-mo|]M ot natro dimM 
■ortoi do tolloi . . . otinquoraaoi ot loo 
boUoo BooMoHnoo.**— 78. 

HUNOHBBL^ MAHJBBL. a. 

This word is proper to the S.W. cosst ; 
MsUysL from Skt. 

fiiancM. It is the name of a kind of 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or doolv. It 
is substantially the same as the duidy 
of the Him&laySi but more elaborate. 
Correa describrn but does not name it 


1880.— “The POrt ngo oeo (in QniUinaa) 
•oldom oTon think of walking the length of 
thoir own stroot, and . . . m from ham to 
houio in a oort of palanqum, eallod horo a 
wfAhilla. fprononnood maiktda). This 
noually oonnsta of a up* tt. 

•houldero of the nativoi^ from whioh u 
suspondod a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is Axed an old-faohionod-looking chair, 
or aomotimoo twa Then there is an awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 

who are all dreised alike in a kind of 
liTsiy.”— Jounuy ta if. 4A*ea, by if. A. 
Pnngle, p. 89. 


1.161.—**. . .^He came to the fmaUurr in 
a Utter whioh men carried on their ohooloers. 
Theee are made with thick canes, bent up- 
wards and arched, and from them are 
suapended some cimes half a fatlmm in 
width, and a fathom and a half in len^ ; 
and at the extremities pieees of wood to 
sustain the doth hangi^ from the pole ; 
and upon this cloth a aiattrsis of the same 
dse as the cloth . . . the whole eery splendid, 
and as rich as the gentlemen . . . 
desire.**— Gbrrea, Tknt Voyagett kc., p. 199. 

1811.—** The Inqnidtkm is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the ooneent, and we 
proceeded thither in manjsals."— Budhoaon, 

Sbtdian nmtmhm, Snd ed., 171. 

1819.— **HnasM. a kind of Utter re- 
sembHng a sea-oot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole^ with a moeeable ooeer oxer 
whde, to keep off the sun or rain. Six n 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while tweles are neoesmry 
for the lightest palanquin.’’— ITeM, ii. 143. 

1844.—** Hushsds, with poles compleU. 
. . . Poles, Kushstl-, 8pars.* Wasmsa *s 
Bositsy Code, OrdmnM NomtmMitn. 

1868.—** We . . . started ... in ! 
dhssls or hammocks^ slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried hj sis men. 
who kept up unearthly yeOs the whole tfaae.^ 
-ifor&i^ PsraataiMw, 868. 

0 . 1886.— **When I landed at Dlu^ an 
ottcer met me with a MmMheel for my use^ 
▼is. a hammock dung to a poK muf pro* 
‘ ^ by an awniiig.”-Jr^. R, B, 


MXTNQ008B, a. This is the pmu- 
lar Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in the Sonth 
by Manguda Mungot fElliotX or J7sr- 
pedsf griMut (Qeoifroy) of naturalists, 
and in Ben^ by Herpata malaeemtit. 
[Blanford (MamnuUia^ 119 teqq.) recog- 
nises eight species, the ** Common 
Indian Mungoose” being described as 
HtrpuUt munpo.] The word is Telu^ 
mangjia^ or mni^Icii. In Upper India 
the animal is called nawat^ naold^ or 
nytaul. Jerdon mvea mangda however 
as a Deccani and Mahr. word ; HPUtts 
mvss it as dialectic, and very doubt- 
fully derives it from 8kt mnhhii, 
‘moving quickly.* In Ar. it is Mnl- 
*ar6s, ‘daughter of the bridegmm,* in 
Egypt hiU or hall BVinldn, ‘ Pharaoh’s 
cat* (BwrUm^ At, N<ghU, ii. 369]. 

1678.—'*. . . a Hobmoss is skin to a 
Forrst. . . PVyw, 116. 

1681.— **Tho knowlodco of thoso antidotal 
barbs thsy bars Isamsd from the MsBBg- 
gutla, a Und of Fonef'-Biior^ 116. 

1686.— "They have what they oall a 
se^»g— I creaturscsooBOthing difformt fkom 
forrcki; tkcccbold snakes in groat antipathy, 
and if thsy ones disooror tnsm norsr giro 
up tiU tbsj havo killed theoL^-BOiirlb 
f . 66n 


form of this word is 
I where a kind of 
called “le maiiciar.** It 
to one of Leconte 
C. 1866.- 

** Sous un nuage frais de slaire monsssHne 
Teas las dtmanchea an matin, 

Tb ▼enais h la vOto an maashqr da votin, 
Fw Iss rampsi da la ooUiaa.'* 


Hie word has also been introdneed 
by the PiorUigiieee into Africa in tha 
fofiBB iMKtUidf and wasMIfai 


Blntean oives the following as s 
quotation from a af Cagim, 

tr. from Poringnsse into AanclL pnb- 
lishml at Parian 1701, p. 153. It lain 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Bibeyro. 

"Tliere sm psnone who ehsriA this 
anfaml and have it to cleep with thms, 

amaka.** 


1774.-“He (tha Dharssa Bsja ef 
tMij hM got a littla laadqg end a 
whfak he is v» fo2rS*'-BwVi . 
faiJrsrMsm'sfiHV* 
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1790. — ** Hii (Mr. Glan'i) experimenti 
hare alio eitabliahed a rery cunoui fact, 
that thi ichneumon, or mnn^oOM, which is 
verr common in this country, and kills 
inakai without danner to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . but that Uie poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent.^’ — Letter 
in CiUebrooke't Lift^ p. 40. 

1829.-“ II H0li«^ animale simile ad 
una donnola.”— /*am, in dt OuJbfnuU\ St. 
dei Viagg. /fa/., p. !^9. 

MUNJEET, 8. Hind, inajith^ Ski. 
Tnanjishtha; a dye>plant {Ruoia cordi- 
folia. L., N.O. UinchonacMe ) : ‘ Bcniml 
Madder.* 

MXJNNEEPOBE, n.p. Properly 
Manipiir; a quaai-iiidependont State 
lying Ijetween the British district of 
Caclmr on tlie extreme east of Bengal, 
and the upper part of the late kitigdolii 
of Burma, and in fact including a part 
of the watershed bet ween the tril)ntarie.s 
of the Brahmaputra and tliose of the 
Irawadi. The i)eople are of genuinely 
lndo-Chine.s«‘^ and Mongoloid asjMict, 
and the State, small and secluded as it 
is, has had its turn in temporary con- 
uuest and domination, like almost all 
tne States of Indo-China from the 
Itoniers of Assam to the mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chinese*. 
States, too, Manipur Inus its royal 
chronicle, but little S4*enis to have been 
^thered from it. The Kajiis and ])eople 
nave, for a j)eriod which seems un- 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Manipur by 
Alompra, founder of the ]>resent Bur- 
mese dynasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Governincnt, and the conclusion 
of a tpjcity, in consequence of which a 
body of British sepoys was ai tually de- 
spatched in 1763, blit eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipur. 
After thi.s, intercourse practically 
ceased till the periotl of our first 
Burme.se War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who aim entered Cachar ; and British 
troo^ ioined with a Manipur! force, 
exp^led them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838’41> 
a great deal of lal)onr was expended 
on owning a road between Cachar 
and Manipiir. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Cnief-Comiuissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Mani par, 
in the close of 1680, led to the inflic- 


tion of severe punishment on the 
lexers of the outbreak. The Maha- 
raja, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thus, in Rennell’s 
Memoir and imms of India it bears 
the name of Meckley. In Synies’s 
Namitive^ and in map.s of that period, 
it is Cassay ; name.s, both of which 
have long disappeared from modern 
majw. Meckley represents the name 
{MuJeli ?) by which the country was 
known in Ass;im ; Mogli (apparently 
a form of tlie same) was the name in 
Cachar ; Ka-se or Ka-tlie (according to 
the Ava proumiciatioii) is the name 
hy which it is known to the Slians or 
Burme.se. 

17.05. — '* I have carried my Arms to the 
co»jivfxo{ CUJ.NA ... on the other quarter 
1 have reduced to niy subjection the mnior 

( •art of the Kingdom of Casiay ; whose 
ieir 1 have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you. . . ."--Speech of Atompni to 
fUiier at Moutfludnu’. IJalrumple, Or. 
lUp. i. 

17r>9.- “Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
N. Westward of Ava, is a Country, sk> far 
j as 1 can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
r.urope, . . ."‘-Letter^ dd. 22 June 1759, 

• in </»«/. lit). 

[1762. — “ . . . the President sent the 
i Board a letter which he had received from 
I Mr. VereLst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made to him and 
his Council by the Rajah of Mockley to 
assist him in ubtainine rcdre&s . . . from 
the Bunnaa. . . — Letter, in \VlueUi\ 

Karly Rnvrdx, 291. J 

1763. — “Meckley is -a Hilly Countrj', 
and is bounded on the North, South, and 
West by large tmcts of Cootie MonnUiim, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East * 
by the Buram|MK>ta (seh BU B B AM - 
; FOOTER) ; beyond the Hills, to the North 
' by Asatn and Votmg ; to the West Cashor ; 
to the South end East the Burmah Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
ITie Burampoota is said to divide, some- 
where to the north of Poong^ into two large 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, nnd down by the way of Dacca, the 
©♦her through PiIoNO into the Bunn.-i 
Country.”— .4a/. oj Meckley ^ by yerherJh>:f 
Ootseen, in Ikd^mplet Or. Rep., ii. 477-476. 

„ “. . . there is about wwea diiy 

plain country between Monevpw und 
Burampoota, after crossing which, about 

• Hera ttie Kyendwen & is ragarded as a branch 
er the Bralimsputra. Bee fbithsr oik 
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Mwm dam, JungU aad Hilit, to tho in* 
IwbiUd Sordor of tho Bnrmoh oountry.**— 
Ibid, 481. 

1798. —'* . . . Tho flnt ridgo of moonUino 
toward! Thibet and Bootan, forma tho limit 
of tho iurvoy to tho north ; to which I may 
now add, that tho aurroya extend no farther 
eaatward, than tho frontiora of Aaaam and 
Moeklo^. . . . Tho apace between Bengal 
and China, is oocupiM by the province of 
Xoekloy and other diatricta, aubjeet to the 
King of Burmah, or Ava. . . .‘’—RennelCt 
Atemoir, 295. 

1799. HRef«rring to 1757). "Elated with 

aiioeeaa Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
aome months ... he took up arms aninst 
the Cnaanyon. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advance to 
Mimaopoorn, the capital of Cauay, when 
information arrived tnat the Peguers had 
revolted. . . iVarmiiiv, 41-42. 

„ "All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Caaaay, who are 
much better horsemen than tho Birmans." 

318. 

1819. — "Beyond the point of Negraglia 
(see NEOBAIS), as far as Azen (see ABBAlf ), 
and even furtW, there is a smalt chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Caohd 
from the Burmese. . . ,"—Snngermano, p. 33. 

1827.— " The extensive area of the Burman 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen ennmerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, tho Peguaas or Talains, the 
Shans or people of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath4. . . — Cmi^Ws 

Jounud, m. 

1855.— "The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a laige body of the 
Ijopulation in the anburlM and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Xuim* 
pooriana, or Kathd, as they are called by 
tho Burmese. 

"These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates w ho were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capitid, these people 
supply the labouring bands ; if boats have 
to tie manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on ouch tasks any remune- 
ration they may reeeive is very scanty and 
nneertain. — yaff. Minion to Ava, 153-154. 

XXJNSUBDAB. Hind, from Pers. 
watuabddr, 'the holder of office or 
dignity ’ (Ar. maruah). The term was 
tised to indicate quaai-feudal dependents 
of the Mo^il Qovemment who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number of 


horse, 600, 1000 or more. In many 
cases the title was but nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
TMr. Irvine discusses the question at 
length and represents matM by "the 
wora ' rank,* as its object was to settle 
precedence and fix gradation of pav ; 
it did not necessarily imply tne 
exercise of any particular office, and 
meant nothing lieyond tl|e fact tliat 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and lioiind ‘in return to yield 
certain services when called upon.” 
(J.RA.S., July 1896, pp. 610 seqq,)] 

[1017. — " . . . slew one of them and 
twelve Xaaaeipdares."— iStr T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, " llaneipdaries." 

[1623. — " . . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call Mansttbdir."— P. 
della Talh, Hak. Soc. i. 97.] 

c. 166.'>.- "Hansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Manteh, which is iMirtictilar and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed os that of the 
OmnJu . . . they being esteemed as little 
Omraht, and of the rank of those, that are 
advanc^ to that dignity."-— BrrmVr, E.T. 

р. 67 ; [ed. CuuetAblf, 21 

1673.— "Muasubdars or petty oairake.** 
— Fryer ^ 195. 

1758.—". . . a munanbdar or commander 
of 6000 horse.”— ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTRA, s. 8kt. imnim, 'a text 
of the Vedas ; a magical formula.’ 

1612.—". . . Trata da causa priineira, 
segiindo on livron nuo tem, chamadoa 
Teruni ICandra mole" mdAi 

'text ').— Ci/Mfv, Dec. V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1776.— "Hantur~a text of the Shoster." 
^Hathed, Vode, p. 17. 

1817.—" . . be is said to have found the 

great mantra, spell or talisman." — iftVf, 
Hist. ii. 149. 

MUNTBEE, s. Skt. ManlH. A 
minister or high official. The word is 

с. s]>ecially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
nuukdAiin (q.v.). 

1810.— "When the Court woe full, and 
Ibrahim, the eon of Gandu the merohant, 
waa near the throne, tho Raja entered. . . . 
But os eoon as the Rajah seated himeelf, the 
munirlM and high officers of state arrived 
themselves aeooraing to their rank."— In a 
Malay's aooount of Government House at 
Calcutta, trnnol. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
OraAam, p. 200. 

[1811.-"llaaM." SeeunderOBAnULT. 

[1829.— "The llaatris of Mewar prefer 
estialee to peooniary etipend, whioh givea 
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more oonsequonco in every point of view."~ 
7W, Annals^ CKlcnttn reprint, i. 150.] 

MUNZIL,.^. Ar. niamil, ^ descend* 
ing or alighting,’ hence the halting 
place of u stage or march, a day^ 
stage. 

1685. — “ Wo were not .ililo to reach 
Obdeen-decn (yo nsiial Meulll) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.’''>//erfo/-«, Ijiaru, 
July 30; [Huk. Soc. i. 203. In i. 21*4, 
manaeilll. 

BUTSCAT, II. p., properly Moakrtt. 
A port and city ot X.E. Arabia ; for a 
long time the c;i])ital of ’Oniaii. (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659. — “ Tho Governtir of the city w,*!.*! 
(Jh«ah-Nava3te-knn . . . de.Hcendod from the 
ancient Princes of Machato. . . ." — Hernifr^ 
Oil. Cfinsttnli/e, 73.] 

1673. Muschat. " See under IMAUM. 

MUSIC. 'Pliere is no matter in which 
the .sentiments of tlie jieople of India 
differ more from those of Knglishinen 
tlian on that (.»f music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of Western music 
which they appreciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is tliat of the hagpijie. This Is 
testified hvOaptiiiiMunro in the pas.s;ige 
(juot«d hclow’ ; Imt it was also shown 
miring Lord Canning’s visit to Lahore 
in 18W, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the jiresent 
writers. The escort consisted of j»art 
of a HiLdilaiid regiment. A venerahle 
Sikh ciiief wlio heard the pipes ex- 
claimed ; ‘ That is indeed music ! it 
i.s like that which we hear of in 
jincient story, which was so exfjuisite- 
that the hearers became insensible 
(behoxhy 

1780.—“ Tho bagpipe appears also to be a 
f.yourite instrument among tho nativo.s. 
Th^ have no taste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to Ihi.s instrument a whole day than 
to an organ for ten minutes."— 
iVan-o/iw, 33. 

MUSK, 8. We wt this word from 
the I^at. muschuSy Greek and 

the latter must have been got, jiroliably 
througli Persian, from the Skt. wuw/iJb, 
the liUtral meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase * a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that wnich 
we give from St. Jerome ; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetiua, of Aiiiida (c. 640). In the 


quotation from Coamas the word used 
is fi6oxotf and kastUri is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Royle, applied to 
tlie musk-deer in the Himiilaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks iraa-r6pcov, 
wdiich is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is cnrioii.s. l^ie Musk-deer 
{Mmhiis mo8chifer\i$f L.) is found 
throughout the Himfilaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends ea.st to the Ixirders of 
S/cchiien, and north to Siberia. 

c. 390.— “Odoris autem suavitas, etdiversa 
thyniiamata, etaniomum, etcyphi, oenanthe, 
muscUB, ct peregrini miiris pellicula, quod 
dis.^)lnti.s ei amaU>ribus conveniat, nemo 
ni.si dissolutuH negat." — tSt. Jrrome, in Lib. 
Secund. adv. Jonuiatwni, od. Vafhrsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545. — “This little animal i.** tho Musk 
(fiocxo^ ’l^'® natives call it in their own 
tongue KoaToupi. They hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut ihi.s off, and this 
is tho sweet smelling pari of it, and what 
^KOcA\\mVLtk>''—Cu^twasIlulieopf^u»t^•s, Bk. xi. 

['*MuBke comineih fnmi Tartaria. . . . 
There is a certaine beast in Tartaria, which 
is wild© and big as a wolfc, which Iwast they 
take aline, and beat him to dexith with .'<mall 
stanes y^ his blood may be spread through 
his whole liody, then they cut it in pieces, 
and take out all the Iwncs, and beat the 
Hc.sh with the bUxsl in a mortar very smal, 
and tlry it, and make purses to put it in of 
the skin, and these be the Cods of Muske."— 
CaeMr Frrdrritk, in Ilakl. ii. 372.] 

1673. — **Mu8k. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright Moik colour is best."— /'Vyrr, 212. 

MUSK RAT, s. Thepon iilar name 
uf the Sorez carrnUscem^ Jerdon, [(7roci- 
dura caenilea, Blanford], an animal 
having much the tigure of the common 
.shrew, hut nearly as large as a small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong miusky 
odour, so penetrative that it i.s 
commonly asserted to affect liottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. ” As Jerdon judiciously observes, 
it is much more probable that, the 
corks have been affected liefore being 
used in bottling ; [and Blanfora 
{Mnmrruilw, 237) writes that “the 
absurd story ... is less credited in 
India than it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not 
liable to be tainted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
I giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mui ptregrinut mentioned 
br St Jerome (see 1IU8KX m P. 
Vincenzo supposes f 

c. 1690.— *' Here (in Toomen Bekhrsd, n. 
of Kabul R.) are alao mice that have a fine 
■ms^ scent ” — by O^/odina' (1800) 
U. IM; [ed. Jarrett^ ii. 406]. 

[1596.— "They are called sweet smelling 
BatAee. for they have a smell os if they were 
fullof iliiake."-XtM«cAotai, Hak. Soc.i.303.] 

1663. — " Les rats d'fnde sont de deux 
sortes. ... La deuxiesme espece (^ue les 
POrtugais appellant cKerono ou odonferant 
est de la figu^ d'vn furet " (a ferret), " mais 
eztrememcnt petit, sa moneure est vene- 
neuae. Lorsqu'il entre en vne chambre Ton 
le sent incontinent, et Ton I'entend crier 
krikf krilf krik." — De la Boullaye-U^GauSf 
ed. 1667, p. 256. I m^ note on this 
that Jerdon says of the Arrex murinuSf— 
the lam musk-rat of Chin^ BurmiL and 
the Malay countries, extending into l 40 wer 
Bengal and Southern India, especially the 
Malabar coast where it i.s saio to be the 
common species (therefore probablv that 
known to our author),— that the bite is 
considered venomous bv the natives (Jifam- 
wuUs, p. 64), [a belief for which, according 
to Blanford {i.e. p. 236), there is no fouhda- 
lion]. 

1672.— P. Vincenzo Maria, speaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animal {tl ratio 
dd masce), which occurred in the Capuchin 
CSonvent at Surat, says with simplicity (or 
malignity ?) : "I was astonished to perceive 
an Mour so fragrant* in the vicinity of 
those most religions Fathers, with whom I 
was at the moment in conversation.” — 
ViaggiOy p. 385. 

1681.— “This country has its vermin also. 
Ibey have a sort of ibits they call Musk- 
imt^ because they smell strong of musk. 
These the inhabitants do not eat of, bqt 
of all other sorts of Rats they do.”— A^aoz, 

pi. 31. 

1789.— H. Munro in his Narratim (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 
the Bandicoot, q.v. 

1813.— See Fwhee^ Or, Mem. i. 42 ; (2nd. 
ed. i. 261. 

MXTSLIHt a There Beeiii.s to lie no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mau^l or Maiisil) on the 
TigriSyt and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transfiarent tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ mannli in the same 

* ••Stuptva d’vdire tanta fragimnai.” The 
Seotchmaii is laughed at for '‘feeling” a emell, 
but here the Italian heart one ! 

t We have seen, however, sofnewhere an In- 
fsaloos snagsetlon that the word renlly came 
Iram Mols^^e ooniitry about IlnsulTpntaro, 
aeeerdtag to Plotessy)^ which even In andeai 
tiBSSi was flugnotts Ibr Rut eotton textures. 


sense as our word, quotiim the Arabian 
Nights (Macnaghten’s eo., i. 176, and 
ii. 169X iu both of which the wo^ 
indicates the material of a fine turban. 
[Burton (i. 211) translates * Mosul 
stuff,* and says it may mean either of 
' Mosul fasKion,* or muslin.] The 

? [notation from Ives, as well as that 
rom Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from wbat we call 
muslin. 

1298.— "All the cloths of gold sod silk 
that are called Moaolins are made in this 
countiy (Mausul).” — Mareo /'o/o, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

o. 1544. — *‘Almujuoli eat regio in Meso- 
potamia, in qua texuutur telae ex bombyce 
valde pulchrae, quae apud Syros ot Aegyp- 
iios et apud mercatorea Venetoa appel- 
lantur mniaoli, ex hoc regionia nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syn, tempore aestatia 
sedentea in loco honorauiliori indbunt veates 
ex hnjusmodi muMMoU." — Andraie Belln- 
nesjUt Arabicorum nominum quae in librie 
Aviceniuu sparsim legebantur InterpretoHo, 
1573. — ". . . you have all sorts of 
Cotton-works, Handkerchiefs, long Fillets, 
Girdles . . . and other sorts, by the Ara- 
bians called Mossellini (after the Country 
Muunliy from whence they are brought, 
which is situated in Mesopotamia), by ua 
Mnslin.”— p. 84. 

c. 1580. -."For the rest the .said Agiani 
(misprint for Bagnani, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or sasa (?) ; having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast.”— O^mparo Bafht, f. 336. 

1673. — " Le drap qu’on estend sur les 
matelas est d'une toilfe nussy fine que de 
la mousceline.”— App. to Jourml d'Ani. 
Oalland^ ii. 198. 

1685.—" I have been told by several, that 
muBcelin (so much in use here for cravats) 
and Calligo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made ot nettles, and 1 see not 
the least improbability but that they may 
be made of tno fibres of them.”— Z>r. Hans 
Sloane to Mr. Ray^ in Ray Correnpondenc^t 
1848, p; 163. 

c. 1760.— "This city (MosuI)’m manufac- 
ture is Mussolin [read Mussolen] (a cotton 
cloth) which they make very strong end 
pretty fine, snd sell for the Eureman and 
other markets.”— /ivf, Voyage^ p. 3M. 

MUSNUD, 8. H.— Ar. masnatf^ 
from root sanad, *he leaned or rested 
upon it.’ 'fhe lar^e cushion, Ac., used 
by native Princc.s in India, in place of 
a throne. 

1762.— "Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting on the muaBttd or 
throne.'*-Oniie, ad. IMIB, i. 260. 

1767.— “On the 80th the Colonel went to 
the Bmbah'a Falaoe, and in the preee n ca 
of all thoRajahe and grant men of tatoonri, 
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led him to the Mmlaiid. . . “—RdUxioM 
by Luke Sere^fUnit ed. 1770, p. 10. ] 

1803.— “The Peshwah arrived yesterday, i 
and is to l>e seated on the muaiiad.*'— ^4. 
}VelletUt/, in Munro’s L\fe, i. 343. 

1809. — “In it was a muinud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth."— Ld. Valentin^ i. 346. 

1824.— “They spread fresh carj>ots, and 
prepared the royal muanud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl."— //am Baba, ed. 
1835, p. 142. 

1827.— “The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupied < 
the muanad, or thmne of cushions ." — Sir 
II'. Sciftf, Stn-groii's JMmyhUr, ch. xiv. 

MUSSALLA, a. P.-H. (with 
< haiige of sense from Ar. maMilih, pi. 
of matlnha) ‘ materials, ingredients,* 
lit. * things for the good of, or things 
or affairs conducive to good.’ Though 
sometimes used for the ingredients of 
any mixture, ejj. to form a cement, the 
most usual application is to .spices, 
curry-stutfs ana the like. There is a 
tradition of a very gallant Governor- 
General that he had found it very 
tolerable, on a sharp hut brief cam- 
paiffii, to “rough it on chuprassies 
ana muBSaulchees ” (<iq.v.), meaning 
i'hnptitties aild mu^mlUi. 

1780.—“ \ dose (»f manall, or purgative 
spices." — J/w«cc, NarnUivf^ 85. 

1809.— “At the next hut the woman was 
grinding miMala or curry-stuff on n Rat 
smooth .Mtono with another shaiicd like a 
rolling pin.”— .Varia (f'ra/taiK, 20. 

MUSSAUL, s. Hind, from Ar. 
Tnns/kVi/, *a loreli.’ It is usually made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen 
pot. 

o. 1407.— “Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they suw the Sultan's camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
m — h a l . "— A bdurazzkkt in N, A: ExU, xiv. 
Pt i. I5ii. 

1673.— “The Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted muisals in their hands, 
ttey aro Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, antP set on fire by 
stinking rags."— AVyer, 33. 

1705.—“. . . flambeaux qu’iN nppellent 
lUniaUM."-£si71aT, 89. 

1809.— “These Muiial or link-boys.”— 
Arf. Valentia, i. 17. 


• Bsod, a torch-bearer. Thus Baber: *• If th 

eniperor or chief nobility Hii India) nt any tiro 


1810. — “The Moiaul, or flambeau, oon- 
rists of old rags, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick.’*— IVillmntson^ V. M. i. 219. 

[1813. — “These nocturnal processions il* 
lumined by many hundred maiumls or 
torches, illustrate the parable of the ten 
rir|iM. . . Fo)i6ei, Or. A/ewi. 2nd ed. 

[1857.— “Near him was another Hindoo 
... he is called a Muuai ; and the lamps 
and lights are his special department.” — 
Lady Falklandf ChoW’tJhoKt 2nd od. i. 35.] 


MUSSAULCHEE, 8. Hind. mastC- 
alchi from madi'al (see MtJBSAUL), 
with the Turkish termiiiatiou cAf, 
generally implying an agent. [In the 
Arabian Nights (Burton^ i. 239) al- 
mashaHli is the executioner.] Tlie 
word properly means a link-boy, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense as 
the epithet of the person who ran 
alongside of a )>alanKin on a night 
journey, hearing a muBSaul- “lu 
Central India it is the special duty of 
the barber (ndi) to carry the torch ; 
hence n<fi commonly = * torch-hearei ’ ** 
(M.drm, Keatinge)' The. word [or 
sometimes in the corrupt form sms* 
gaiil) is however still more fretpient as 
applied to a humble domestic, whoso 
duty was formerly of a like kind, as 
may !>« seen in the quotatimi from 
Ld. Valentia, but who now looks after 
lamps and washes dishes, &c., in old 
English phrase *a scullion.* 

1610. — “He always bad in service 500 
Massalgees."— /Vacs, in /'wrrAmt, i. 432. 

1662.— (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a mash’alchi [torch- 
bearer] alive into the vault, to look after 
the lamp.” — ShUUlhuttdXu T6iish, tr. by 
BloekimHu, in xli. Pt. i. 82. 


[1665. — “They (flambeaux) merely con- 
sist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and 
surrounded at the extremity with linen rags 
steeped in oil, which are renewed ... by 
the n«^ffllebif, or link boys, who ca^ the 
oil in long narrow-necked vessels of iron or 
braas. "—/iernirr, ed. Constakief 361.] 

1673.— “Trois Massalgii du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinrent faire honneur k, M. I’Ambas- 
aadeur avec lenrs feux allumds."— -/eKraaf 
d'Ant, Oallandt ii. 103. 


1686. — “After strict ex.aminaUon he 
chose out 2 persons, the Ckout {C/wtu f), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mosialagse, a 
person who carries the light before roe iii 
the night.”— '/httiy, July 2; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 2^]. 

[1775. — “ . . . KaaluniMA 
bearers." — Letter of H'. Maekrakie, in 


/VwiriV, LetterSf i. 227. J 
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certa barchetta fatta aposta raolto alta e 
largha, eh' assi chiamnno Mumdi, c Mino 
fatia oon tauola sottili, a c«m corde 
cusita inHiama vna tauola con ralirc,” &c. 
ithara follows a vary correct (le8cri)itiun of 
(hair use). — C. Ftdf.rici^ in liuMwiu^ iii. 391. 

o. 1580.—“. . . where (Negaiiatnm) they 
cannot land anything l»ui in the Maculae of 
the same country."— /Vi wo/* e J/onra, &c., 
f. 93. 

c. 1682. — “. . . There is al\v.ay8 a heavy 
‘Hsa there (Sail Thom^), from swell or storm ; 
•40 the merchandise and passengers are trnns. 
Mited from shipboard to the town by certain 
lioats which are sewn with fine cords, .and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
saa breaks with great violence, they wait 
till the perilous wave has past, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
run ashore ; and (icing there overtaken by 
the waves they arc carried still farther up 
the beach. And the boats do not break, 
(lecause they give to the wave, and liccausc 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
Imats stand upright on their bottoms."— 
ff. Balbi, f. 89. 

1873.—“! went ashore in a Muuoola, a 
lloat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using their 
Paddles instead of a Rudder. The Boat is 
not strengthened with Knee-Timbers, as ours 
are ; the liended Planks are s<iwed together 
with Roiie-Yam of the C'ocoe, and calked 
^vith /Aimsiar (see DAMMER) (a sort of 
Resin taken out of the Kea), so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.”— 

Fryrr, 37. 

[]677.-“Heiullas.” SecBinCOA.l 

1678. — “Three Englishmen drowned bv 
upsetting of a Mussoola iNiat. Tlie fourth 
on boaM saved with the help of -the 
Mwkvoas ” (see MUCOA). — Ft. St. 
Chasn., Aug. 13. Notrsand No. i. p. 78. 

1679. — “A Kaffoolee Iming overturned, 
although it was very sracxith water and no 
surf, and one Englishman lioing drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping.'* — /5id. July 14. In No. 
ii. p. 16. 

i lG83.— “ This Evening alxiut seven a Clock 
Ittamia coming ashoar . . . wasoversett 
in the Barf and all four drowned. 

/Wy, Ft, SL Oeo. let aor. ii. M.] 

1685. — “This morning two Mueoolas.And 
two CdUa9iamH§ came off to yo Shipiw." — 
Dittry^ Feb. 8 ; [Ilak. ikic. i. 182]. 
1760.— “As eoon as the yawls and lun- 
naeee reached the surf they dropixid their 
frinpUm and east off the maaooiaa, which 
inumiatelv rowed ashore, and landed tlie 
troope.”— Omia, iii. 617. 

1762.—“ No European boat can land, >mt 
tlianatiTeeniakenee of ahuat of a particular 
ennsitruetion called a Kaiuolo," m.— Jl/A 
tjf Jamu RenmUt^ April 1. 

[1778. — “. . . the governor . . . sent 
aleo fonr HhMttlaa, or country beiie, to 
aceomnodate bin. . . /mi, 182.] 


1783.— “The want of MaisooU boats 
(built oxnroady for crossing the surf) will 
be Moveroly felt.”— In Life of CofehntoUf '9. 

1826.— “ Hie muuU-boats (which fiiwt 
word is merely a corruption of *muchli,' 
fish) have liccn often described, and exce]it 
that they are sewed together with coco^nut 
twine, in.-itcad of being fa.stcned with nails, 
they verv much resuinblo the high, deep, 
charcoal iMjats ... on the Ganges.'’ — Hrber^ 
od. 1844, ii. 174. 

1879.—“ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long oiion lioach, on which the surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Unlucky 
|iassengors were not landed there in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Haaulah lioats, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced to bo upset in the rollers.”— .’fti/y. 
IleeieWt Bept. 20. 

MIJSSIJCK, B. The leathern water- 
log, consisting of the entire skin of 
a lai'ge goat, stript of the hair And 
dressed, which is carried hy a hhxAUi 
(see BHEE8T7). Hind. nuu/uiA;, Skt 
maiaka. 

[1610.— “MuBiocke.” See under RUPEE. 

[1751.— “7 hands of Huink” (pmhably 
meaning Jl/tistie).— In Vtile, Urges' Ih'arg^ 
Hak. Hoc. n. xi.] 

1842.— “Might'it not bo worth while to 
try the oxiicnine'nt of having *muBSno^' 
made of wnteniroof cloth in England f”— 
Sir O'. Arthur, in Jud. Adm. of Lojd 
IxtroHgh, 220 . 

Mn88ULl^,adj. iinds. Malioin- 
inedan. ‘resigning* or ‘sub- 

mitting* (sc. oneself to God), is the 
name given hy Mahomined to the 
F.iithfnl. The. Persian plural of this is 
Mwlimdn, which apjiears t^i have l)een 
adopted as a .singular, and the word 
Mnslinuin or Miuahndn thus formed. 
[Others explain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Miudintm, or from 
Mike a Muslim,* the former of whicli 
is ttdoptefl hy Platts a.s most probable.] 

1246. — “Intravimus terram BisemdllO* 
rum. Isti homines linguom (Vimanicam 
Imiuebantur, otadhiic loquuntur; sed legem 
Harracononim tenent.” — Phiiw Curpint, in 
/f#r. de royrtyw, Ac. iv. 750. 

c. 1540.—“. . . diase por tres vezes, AicA, 
hifah, hiftUit hth Muhamrd nt^ol haitik, o 
MaaeolevinoeBl komre jfvdM da ataCa teg 
ch. lix. 

1559. — “ Although each horde (of Tartan) 
hat its proper name, e.g. particuWly the 
hoide of the Savolhenaians ... and many 
othere, which are in truth Mahometaiu ; yet 
do they hold it for a {“® 

repm^ to be called andatyled Turkti they 
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wiA to bo itvlod Bmi HU III, and by tbia 
Domo the Tuitu alao dasiio to bo stylM.** — 
Uerhtr$Uimt in Jtamitsw, ii^ f. 171. 

[1668. — '* I hoTo noted here before that if 
any Chriatian will beoomo a BuMnoAB, . . . 
and be a Mahumetan of their reli«on, they 
^ve^ hiH^anjy gifta . . .“—A. JMVktrcl, in 

c. 1580. — '^Tatti aopradetti Tartan aegni* 
tano la fede de* Turchi et alia Turcheaea ere- 
dono, ma ai tSgono a gran vergogpna, e molto 
ai oorrociano Teaser detti Turchi, aeoondo uhe 
alT inoontro godono d’eaaer BemnnAid, oiob 
gite eletta, chiamati .'* — IkserittioHe deila 
JSarmatia J^ota del ni^n. oaval. AfeM. 
(hoagnimt in /ramwet'e, ii. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—“. . . i Munlma^ cio^ i ani* 
vati: che coaa panamente ai ebiamano fm 
di loro i nuMmettani. ” — P. de^a Ko/Zf', i. 794. 

„ “The precepta of the Moalemtllf 
are drat, drcumciaion . . ."^Uabriel 
in PwrcAea, ii. 1504. 

1668.—“ . . . aon infantbrie dTndiatannia 
Mnninlintni, ou Indiana de la aeete dea 
Sonnia."— X)« Ui Bouitayt-U-iJou^ ed. 1667, 

m 

1673.—“ Yet here are aaortof bold, Inaty, 
and moat an end, drunken Beggars of the 
Hualemen Cast, that if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a atately horse 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilio's 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him. 
Why he suifera him to go a Foot, and in 
Ra^ and this Cofery (see CAFFEB) (Un« 
beberer) to raunt it thus f FVyer, 91. 

1788.—“ We escape an ambiguoua termina- 
tion by adopting Modem instead of Muiul- 
man in the plural number." — Gibbon, pref. 
to w6l. iv. 

MUST, adj. Pen. mad, * drunk/ 
It ia applied in Persia alw, and in 
India specially, to male animals^ such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
perioaical excitement. 

[1882.—“ Fite of Mntt differ in duration 
in different animala (elephants) ; in some 
^laat for a few weeks, in other" for eren 
four or iTe months."— iSaadcraim, FAirCam 
Faera, 8rd ed., 58.J 


HUSTEES, MESnZ, &c.. a. A 
half-caite. A corruption of tne Port. 
muUfQ, having the same meaning ; **a 
mixling ; applied to human beings and 
animals bom of a father and mother 
of different species, like a mule” 
(Bluteau ) ; French, mdii and mdif. 


1646.— “Hie Ckyvemor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Di^ ordered 
that all themestieoa who were in Dioaliauld 
be inscribed in the Book, ai^ that pay and 
enbaisUnoe should be aaeigned to them,— 
enbleet to the King's conflimatioD. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
of Indk should be jivmi pay or I 
: for, as H was kdottvwn, H w 


their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages in the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it."— Como, iv. 680. 

1652.—“. . . the sight of whom as soon 
aa they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a number of the natives, Moora 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appemnee, and some of them only swarthy, 
as being ]ni 8 tt 900 ."—Barrai, I. ii. 1. 

1686.—“ . . . che se aono nati qua 'di 
donne indiane, gli domandano msstlid."— 
Sa$$etti, in Deihtbemaiis, 188. 

1588.—“ ... an Interpretour . . . which 
waa a Mostlso, that is halfe an Indian, and 
halfe a Portugall."— GaiufiiA, in Jiakl. iv. 887. 

c. 1610.—“ Le Capitaine et lea Marehande 
eatoient Msstilk, lea autres Indians Chria- 
tianiaea."— Pyrard dc Lavaiji. 165 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; alao see i. 2401 This author has 
alao Mdtifs (it 10 ; THak. Soc. i. 373]), and 
again: “. . : quila appellant MsUcea, 
^t k dire Mstili, meslea" (ii. 23; [Hak. 
8oc.ii.38]). 

„ “ le ^ vne mquatrs generalle de 

tons lee Habitans poitens armea, tant 
Portugnia qua Mttloss et Indiana, and so 
trouuerant environ AQO0.**—Moquet, 352. 


[161.5.— “ A Mesiiso came to demand naa- 
aage in our iunok.” — Coeta'i Idary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.] 

1653. -( At Goa) “ Lea Xsstlssos aont da 
pluaieurs aortea, maia fort meapriaea dea 
Boiaols et Castiasoe (aee CABTEESk paree 
qu'il y a eu vn pen de aang noir oana la 

S eneration de leuis ancestrea ... la tadie 
’auoir eu pour ancestre one Indienne Isor 
demeure iuaques h la centieame generation : 
ils peuuent tonteafoia estre aoldats et Capi- 
taineo de fortereaaea ou de vaiaaeauz, a^ 
font profession de auiure lea armea, et s'ila 
80 ietteut du oostd de TEgliae ils peuuent 
estre Lecteurs, maia non Prouinemuz."— 
Jj€ la Boidlaye-U-Gwa, ed. 1657, p. 226L 
0 . 1665.— “And, in a word, BeiigaU ia a 
country abounding in all things; and 'tie 
for this very reason that ao many Perls- 
gusse, XMlIekl, and other Chriattana are 
fled thitlier."— Awwiir, E.T. 140; [ed. 
CondtMe, 4X]. 

[1678.—“ Beyond the Outworkidi«aA.fcw 
Poirtugals XuitaroM or XiitandOM.”— 
Fryer, 67.] 

1678.— “Noe Roman Catholiok or ^piat, 
whether EngHah or of any other nation 
shall boar ollce'in this Garrison, and shall 
have DO more pay than 80 Ikwimi par 
menaem, as private oentinalla, and the pay 
of those of toe FOrtugues nation, as Euro- 
peana, XuAmmc, and TopMMC, is from 
lOio 40 ISuuuDapsr mensem.”— Atiwlitaaff 
Orders ... of h. St. Gee., Madraapatam. 
In Notee ami Ibfi., I. M. 

1609.-“ Wives of FiaamaB, KwtoM.”- 
Canauaof Oompany'a Servants on the OoaX, 
In WkeeUr, i. W. 

1727.—“ A poor flsawnan had got a prett/ 
KhUm WifJ/^A. MemOBm, iL lOiiiL 

1744, H. 8]. 
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1781.— ** Eloped fnm. th-' '.ervice of his 
Miatren e Blave Boy 20 yean, or 

thereaboate, pretty white or colour of 
Xvity, tall and Blinder."— Iftlciliy’r Bengal 
aoMUt, Feb. 24. 

1798.—** August ISth. . . . Visited by ap- 
pointment . . . Mn. CSarey, the last survivor 
of those unfortunate persons who were irn- 
rariaoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
^ia lady, now fifty-eight yeaVs of ago, as 
ahe heraelf told me, is ... of a fair Meaticia 
ooloor. . . . She eon6itned all which Mr. 
Holwell has aaid. . . .’'—Note Ig Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Major-Qenerals John Theophilus and 
A. H. E. Boileau, R.B. (Bengal)), quoted in^ 
Eekoer of Old Caleutta, 34. 

1834. — “You don't know these BabiKis. 

. . . Moat of them now-a-daya have their 
miteaaa Beebeee^ and their Moosulmaunoes, 
and not a few their (Jora Beebees likewise." 
-The Baboo, Ac., 187 168. 

1868. — “These Mer^iaa, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of too Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been minffled with that of their 
Spaniah rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement . . . and Meatisa balls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country." — Collingwtod, 
RambUe of a Nainraliet^ p. 296. 

MIT8TEB,s. AMttern, oraaample. 
From Port, modra (Span, muedra, ital. 
modra\ The word is current in China, 
«s well as India. See WelU WiUiamfa 
Guide, 237. 


c. 1444.— ** YierSo as nossas 6al4a por 
oommias&o sua com algunaa amoatraa de 
oQuoar da Madeira, de Bangue de Drago, e 
de outras cousas.’— Oadasioita, Navegagdo 
primeira, 6. 

1663.—** And they gave me a moatra of 
AmoiHimi, which I brought to Qoa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the 
simples ol Dioeooridea." — Ooma, f. 15. 

1601. — ** Xusten and Bhewes of Gold." — 
OU Traml. of Oalvano, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 


1612.— ** A Moore came aboord with a 
muter of doves. "—5aru, in Furchat, i. 857. 

ri812> 18. — ** XutTMa.’* Bee under 
OOBOE.] 

1878.—** Merchants bringiix <uid receiving 
Xuten.*’-FVysr, 84. 

1701— **• . . Peokiu Stuff, Pocking 
Materiala Kutm”— Qoinqnepartite In- 
dentora, In Charten of ike E,l, Oo., 325. 

1727.— '*He advised me to send to the 
Kiim . . , that 1 derignad to trade with hia 
. . . whifl dkL and in twelve 
Days leoilved an Answer that 1 might, hot 
deifaed aw to send some peiaon np with 
Wntimm cf oE my Qooda.’^it. MamiBau, 
«. 208; [id. 1744}. 


c. 1760.—'* He (the tailor) never measures 
you ; he only asks suutrr for muster, oa ha 
terms it, that is for a pattern." — Ivet, 52. ' 
1772.— '* The Governor and Council of 
Bombay most be written to, to send round 
Xnaters of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of the. manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and ^mbay.’’— 
Frice'e Traoele, i. 39. 

[1846.—*' The above mnater was referred 
to a party who has lately arrived from 
. . . England. . . .”—J. Agri. Hort. Soe.^ 
in iraM, Ecoh. IHct. vi. pt. ii. 601.] 

^MUTLUB, fl. Hind, fi-oin Ar. mat- 
lab. The Ar. from taJUih, *he asked,’ 
properly means a question, hance 
intention, wish, object, &c. lu Anglo- 
Indian use it always means * purpose, 
gist,* and the like. Illiterate natives 
by a common form of corrujUion turn 
tlic word into mathal. In the Punjab 
this occurs in printed books ; and an 
adjective is formed, matbali, 'opinion- 
ated,* and the like. 

MUTT, MUTH, s. Ski. matha; a 
I sort of convent where a celil>ate 
priest (or one making such profession) 
lives with disciples making the same 
profession, one of whom Incomes his 
successor. Buildings of this kind, are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

[1856.—“. . . a Qoaaeen’s Xut in the 
neighbourhood . . ." — RAa Jlfd/d, ed. 1878, 
p.527.) 

1874.— “The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has anchorage places and head -quarters 
in the matha.* —CSafc. Review, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, A (i.e. 'Mutton- 
flesh.’) Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for * Mutton.’ 

MUTTONGYE, s. Sea-Hind, ma- 
tangai, a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ruption ot the Eng. word. 

MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
MtOhurtt, and it appears in Ptolemy 
as M68oi^ 4 rwr Ocwv. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
^plied in numerous new localities ; 
se^ under XADUBA. [Tavernier (ed. 
bSu, il 240) calls it Matuxav ^nd 
Bernier (ed. OondebU, 66), Matoias.] 

XGXABABAD, n.p. Ar.-P. 
XoifffdMd; a name Uiaft often ooeurn 
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in books of tlie 18th century. It per- 
tains to the same city tliat has latterly 
been called Murthtmhdd^ the capital 
of the Nawubs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th auitiiry. The 
town Malsfiiidbad is stated hy'Tiefen- 
thaler to liave been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Mursliid Kuli 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jatier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Muxifdavad in tlie early English 
records down to 1760 {Sir IV. IV. 
Hunter). 


than to increase yoor own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to yon 
that Mnzadabad is as far from Madrais as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow." — T. Munro 
to his brother William, in Z(/«, Ac. iii. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting 
memoir of her husband, JStornu and Stinekinr 
of a Sofditr's Lift^ that " Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad." 
But there is no ground for this siatomont. 
So far AS I can trace, it does not appear 
that the Admiral’s flng-ship ever wont 
above Chandernagore, and the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgncatfr of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet ap|iears to have gone higher. 


[c. 1670.— ’‘Madeaott Batarki,”in Taver- 
HiW, ed. BiU/, i. 132.J 

1684. — “ Dec. 26. "In ye morning I went 
bi give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced me 
w'hen I came near him, on<iuired of my 
health and bid me welcome to Huxoodavad. 
. . .’’ — Ihnrtf, H.'ik. S(x;. i. .*i9. 

1703-4.— ‘‘The first act of the Nnwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change the 
name of the city of Makhsooaabad to Moor* 
shudnliad ; and by eNtablishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace ... to 
render it the capital of the Province." — 
//. o/ BfngeU^ 309. 

17*26.-*“ Hozadabath.’’— VaUntfjn^ Chn- 
roM., Ac., 147. 

1727.—“ Mazmdabaud is but 12 mile.s 
from it ((’o&sirobazar), a Place of much 
ffreator Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the ancient name of 
Muxadaband hiis liecn changed for Kajah- 
mal, for above a Century. "■-'-•I. Hamilton^ 
ii. 20 ; [ed. 1744]. (There is great confusion 
in this.) 


1751. -“I have heard that Ram Kissen 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried good.s 
to that place without paying the Muzidavad 
Syro (see 8ATEB) Cfhowkey duties. 1 am 
neatly surprised, and send a Chubdor to 
bring him, and desire you will be speedy in 
delivering him over." — Letter from Namib 
Allyerrdi Caun to the Prest. of Council, 
dated Muzidavad, May 20. 

1753. — “ En omettant quelques lieux de 
moindre consideration, je m'arreto d’abord 
k Hoesudabod. Ce nom signifie ville de la 
monnoie. Et en effet e’est Ik oh se frappe 
eelle du pays ; et un grand fauzbouiv de 
cette vilJe, appeld Azingongf^ est la residence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne le Beimale presque 
•ouverainement."— 2>'i4»vi7/e, 63. 

1756.-“ The Nabob, irriUted by the 
disappointment of his expectaUons m im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other oriaonera to be aent to Huxa- 
davod."— Om, iii. 79. 

1782.—“ You demand aa aoeount of the 
Eaat Indiea the Mogul’a dominiona and 
Husodabad. ... 1 imagine when you 
made the above requMtion that you did it 
with a view father to try my knowledge 


MUZBE]^ s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg. 
mazbif A]>parently vtazhabi from Ar. 
mazhnh^ ‘ religioiLs belief.’ Cunningham 
indeed s.iys that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommraaii- 
Lsm (/ftafory, p. 379). But this is not 
the u.sual upplicatiun now. [“Wlieii 
the sweepers have adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabifl. 
. . . When the Chuhra is circum- 
cised and becomes a Musulman, he is 
known as a Musalli or a Kotdna” 
{Mticlaynny Panjah Ceneut 1891, 
t>. 202).] The original corps of Muz- 
1)668, now repre.sentcd tty the 32n(! 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) was raised 
among the men labouring on the 
Baree Doab Canal. 

1858.— “On the 19th Juns (1857) I ad* 
vocated, in the search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a corps of Munu* 
bees. . . . The idea was ultimately carried 
out, and improved Viy making them pioneers." 
—J^tur Jyvm Col. H. Ji. KdwaMfx to Ii. 
Montgwmy, March 23. 

„ “ To the same destination (Delhi) 

wan sent a strong corps of Huihubee (low- 
caste) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to serve 
as pioneers." — Letter fr<nn R. TemjUe. Seere- 
fai^ to Punjab Oovt.^ dd. Lahore^ May 25, 

M7DAN, MEIDAUN, a. Hind, 
from Pera. fModdn. An <men apace, 
an esplanade, parade-ground or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a jrimna (in 
the Italian sense); any o^n plain 
with grass on it ; a ehaugdn (see 
PEXCAME) ground ; a battle-field. In 
Ar., usually, a hippodrome or race- 
course. 

e. 1380.—“ But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan. s.e., the 
niaiaa of the City, where an azoeeding great 
flro had been kindled. And Friar ttenas 
went forward to oast h im s elf into the fire, 
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but MM h« did BO u cartaio Saracan caught 
him by tha hood . . iFViar Odorie, in 
CtttAaift 63. 

IdlS. — '* Whan it ia tha hour uf complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time for tho promeiuide, iind every one goes 
on horseback to tho mtidui, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a numlnsr of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins sluna over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool.'*— 

deHa VtUU, i. 707. 

c. 1665.— “Celui (Qiiervansera) des Stran- 
gers est bien plus 8i)acioux que Tautre et est 
i|uarr6, etious deux font face au Meidan.” 
- Theeenolt t. 214. 

1670.— " Refore this house is a great 
sf|Uaro ateidut or pr(>tneiin<le, iilnnbm on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows." 

■ 'AndrifOf 35. 

1673.— The Midan, or onen Space before 
the Caun's Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
I'kitsBo, with real not belied Cloisters." — 
/Vyrr, 210. 

1828.— "All this was done with as much 
cfiulness and precision, as if ho had been at 
exercise upon the nmidaun."— 7'Ae Jiuzzi/- 
i. 223. 

[1859. A 24-pound howitxer, hoisted on 
to the nuiintop of the Shannon, looked 
menacingly over tho Maidan (at Calcutta) 

. WiyjAua/, Nurrative of Ld. KfgitCs 
MimorUt i. 60. 

MTNA, MINA, &g. .s. Hind. 
inaind. A name apjilied t.o several 
birds of the family ot starlings. The 
common myna is the Acridotheres tristig 
of Linn. ; the southern Hill-Myna is the 
(iraculaf also Knlabei reb'jiiuMi of Linn. ; 
tlie Northern Hill-Myiin, Knlahts inter- 
media of Hay (see Jerdu»*x ]Urd>t^ ii. 
Pt i. 326, 337, 339). Of l)oth the 
tirst and last it may lo^ a'lid that they 
are among the most teachable of 
imitative birds, articulating words 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly’s nasiil tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably the fii-Ht), on a 
tree in a field, sponhinconsly echoing 
the very peculiar call of tlie black 
partridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with nnniistakable truth. There is 
a uurious description in Aelian (^De 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of an Indian talking 
bird which wc thought at one time 
to be the Muna; but it seems to lie 
nearer the and under that 

head the quotation will be found. 
[Mr. MOindle {InvatUm of India^ 186) 
IS in favour of the Afyfia.] 

[INO.— "The Ibmah is twice the ahe of 
the Skiratt with gmy bleek plumagei but 
with the hUl, watUesand tail eoveite yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speaks with 
jreat distinctness." — A is, od. Jturett, iii. 

1631.— Jac. Bontiiis describes a kind of 
Myu in Java, which he calls /Vnrf, a^u 
pothu StHTHua ladirHu. “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after gro!«t i^ersuasion, 
and oil a stipulation that tho beloved bini 
should get no swine's flesh to eat. And 
when he hod promised accordingly, the 
avia ftwimi immediately began to chauiit : 
Orang NaaiutinL oatjornnu-an hub! ! i.e. ‘I)og 
of a Christmn, eater of swine 1 ’ Ub. v. 
cap. 14, p. 67. 

[1664.—" In the Duke's chamber there is 
a bird, given him by Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes from tho East Indys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
neyes like the horse, and other things, the 
best almost that ever I heard bird in my 
life."— liiary^ April 2.5. Prof. Newton 
in Mr. Wheatley's ed. (iv. 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Myna, and notes thnt 
one of tho earliest figuros of the bird is by 
Eleostar Albin ( A'lif. Hiat. of Jiinla^ ii. pi. 38) 
in 1738. 

(1703. — "Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minaw is 
the only one that comes within tay know- 
ledge."— In ruff, Hftlgea IHary, rfak. Soc. 
ii. cccxxxiv.] 

1803. — “ During the whole of our stay two 
minaha were talking almost incessantly, to 
the great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what they said, and praised their 
talents. Her hookah filled up the interval." 
— Id. PaffiifiVc, i. *227-8. 

1813.— " The mynoh is n very entertaining 
bird, hopping about tho house, and articu- 
lating seveml words in the manner of the 
starling."— /VrArs, Or. Mfvt. i. 47 i [2nd od. 
i. 32.] 

1817.—** Of all birds the ekiong (miner) is 
the most highly prixod."—2i*ailffx, Jaai,l 260. 

1875. — ** A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda.”— TAf /iiYrmmu, ch. xii. 

1878. — ** The mintia has no wit. . . . His 
only way of catching a worm ia to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole,- 
generally breaking it in tho middle and 
losing the bigger hMf."— i-'A. Robinson^ In 
ily Indian (/aitfni, !28. 

1879. —" So the dog wont to a maliiA, and 
said : * What shall 1 ofo to hurt this cat ! ' 
Miaa Stokea, Indian Fairy 7a/fj, 18. 

„ **. . . beneath 

Striped sqnirroll raced, the mynai perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown liiUn chattered in tho 
thorn . . 

S, Arnold^ The Light <f Aaitu Book. i. 

8m seven 8UTEB8 in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many I 

MTBOBALAN,a A name apnlied 
to certain dried fruits and kenm of 
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Astringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all belonpng 
to the same Natural Order, wnien 
were from an early date exported from 
Indii^ and had a high reputation in 
the iiiedie>'al -pharmacopoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanbury and Fliickiger’s great work, 
the Ptianmicotfraphia. They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
but for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in pharmacy. 

It is not <(uite clear how the term 
myrobalarij in this sen^ came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem to 
have any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries afford one either 
(but see further on). Mupo/iiXavot is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 
e.g. Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been' preserved in the 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of the Arabic writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
products. Though we have said that 
(so far as we can discover) the diction- 
a lies afford no word with the compre- 
hensive sense of Afyro6a(an, it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had con- 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name a word which we cannot 

identifv, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for aUUgiy i.e. %hlilaj. 
The last word may periups be taken 
IIS covering all myrolialans ; for accord- 
ing to toe Glossa^ to Rhazes at 
Leyden (quoted by ^Mzy, Suvf^. i. 43) 
it applies to the KitinUl, the yellow^ 
and Ae hltick (or Indian), whilst the 
EvibUe is also called Ihlilaj awlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Report^ ccxcyi.) we 
have entries of 

Hfdda (Myrobalan). 

AidelaiBelUrick ditto). 

Amla (Emblica Phyllanthus).*' 


* Om of them Is geunlly MentiSad with the 
leede of MtHtup pltrjfgotperwa^am HORSB 
RADISH TRBS— the Ben-nate of old writers, 
~ “ Otf qf Jbn, OMd as s beris la 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, viz. : — 

(1) The Emblie myrobalan ; which is 
the dried astrii^nt fruit of the 
Anwuldj dnwld of Hind., the EmJbliea 
oMcinalie of Gaertner {Phyllanikue 
Emhlicn^ L, N. 0. Eujphwbiaieiu). 
The Persian name of this is dnUaJi, 
but, as the Arabic amlaj HUggest& 
probably in older Persian amUty^ ana 
hence no doubt Emblica, Garcia says 
it was called by the Arab physicians 
enihelgi (which we should write 
amhaljl). 

(^ The Bellerte Myrobalan ; the fruit 
of Terminalia BelUrica^ Roxb. (N.O. 
Comhretaeene\ consisting of a small 
nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is balllij; in the old Latin version of 
Avicewnfi beliUai ; and in Persian it is 
called balU nnihalila. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it belereai 
(hallrij^ and in old Persian prolxibly 
ialirig) which accounts for Bellerica, 

(3) The Chebulie h^ohalan ; the 
fruit of Terminalia CHidntla, Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which we 
Imve given under CHEBULI is con- 
firmea by the Persian name, which is 
Hallla-i-Kdbuli, It can hardly have 
been a product of Kabul, bub may 
have lieen imported into Persia by 
that route, whence the uamef as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans were 
called by his Arabs gvcbultfi. Ibn 
Baithar calls them halUaj, and many 
of the authorities whom he quotes 
specify them as Kdbuli, 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrobalau^ 
otherwise called ^ Indian^ and the 
Yellow or Citrine. The^ according 
to Royle {Euay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, pp. 36-37X were 1x>th 
products of T, Ckebula in different 
states; but this does not seem quite 
certain. Further varieties were some- 
times recogmised, and nine are said to 
be specific in a paper in an early vol. 
of the PhUoe. Traneadions* One kind 


* Thin artlcls we hav« b«en unable to And. l>r. 
Hunter In A$. Jta. (xl. 182) qnoten from a Fenian 
work of Mahommed Hnnin SkliAil, commuiil- 
eated to him by Mr. Oolebrooke, the names of 
S varieties of Iroltta (or Myrobalan) as “ ^ ' 

In dlflbraiit stsfss of maturity by the Te 

1. if. ZWu, when Just set (from firo, 
i-seedV 1 g. /awl (from /an, bsrIeyV 
I. AmmI or HitM (The Blaek M.> 4. H, AlaL 
a if. or Yellow. 1 H. RdMI, tbs smturs 
fruit. (See Dr. Man^ artl^ la ITall, liosn. 
DUL vl.pk.ly.ll iiffj 
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called $inl or Cliiiiese, U mentioned ; 
liy one of the authorities of Ibn i 
Baithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to bv Qarcia. 

The virtues of Myrolwlans are said 
to be extolled by Charaka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
(jreek authors, referred to by Royle, 
also speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrolwilan called Try^ihera or 
Tnjphala; a fact of great interest. 
For this is the tripluda (‘Three-fruits*) 
of Hindu medicine, which ap]^rs in 
Amarakodia (e. a.d. 500), as well as in 
a prescription of Suaruta, the disciple 
of Oharaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners. 1 1 i.s, according to Royle, 
a coinhination of the black, yellow and 
(Jhehdic; hut Garcia, who calls it tiiie- 
pala (fm-phalm Hind. = ‘Three-fruits*), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Goa, vix. citrine 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the helUrie. [IFViff, Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 «w.J The emblict he says, were 
not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The htvro- 
Vialans imported in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup 7). 

C. n.C. 340. — “ Bibrt b rov icapwoil 

^PXV yXvK&rrfTOS. Twr 

fivpaPa\d¥u¥ 8i 8^y8pw¥ iw <lpX7> 
irw ol tcapwol eiai y\vK€iv KoipQt 

a r/tri arpv^vol xai iv xpdffei auruv 
TiKpol . . — Aristotelcs^ De PlantiSf ii. 10. 

c. A.D. 60. — “ ^Oivi^ 4v Myvwrtp ylverar 
rpuyarai de pieroirupovaTjs rifs «otA ttjv 
dwuptuf dKpfjt, xapepupipw ’Apa^iir^ 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts), 
the better they are. . . . Some people aky 
Uiat in India they are candied when uh- 
ripe {aeerhe), just as we candy* the unripe 
tender w^nute, and that when they are 
candied in this way they have no nut 
wiUiin, but are all through tender like our 
walnui-comfits. But if mis is really done, 
anyhow none reach ua except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuta too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
ix>ts glazed, in a syrop made of ouria 
Jiaula t and honey or sugar ; and they 
should remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not fit to use 
dry “—Pfgolotti, p. 377. 

c. 1343. — (At Alexandri a) "a re §old by the 
ten mans (m«ar, see MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirobalans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . . — /Wd. 57. 

1487.—“. . . Vasigrandi di confections, 
mirobolani e gengiovo ." — Ldter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de* Mraici, in 
RoMcoe’a LorenzOf ed. 1825, ii. 372. 

1505.— In Calicut) “li nasce mlFabolaai, 
emblici e chebali, li quali valeno ducati do' 
el boar (see BAHAR.)" — Atonordo Ca’ 
Mauer, p. 27. 

1552. — “La campagne da lericho est 
entoum^e de mOtaignes de tous oostes: 
poignant laquelle, et du costs de midy est 
la mer morte. . . . Les arbres qui portent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plains, et anssi 
les arbres qui portent les Myrobalaiia 
Citrinst du noyau desquels les habitants 
font de rhuille.”t— Belon^ Obm-vatioWt 
ed. 1554, f. 144. 

1560.— “Mais pource que le Ben, que les 
Grecz appollent Balanus Myrepsica, m'a 
fait souvenir dos MyraboUlia des Arabes, 

I dont y en a cim] esi^oes : et que d’ailleurs, 
oq en vse orainairement en Medecine, 

' encores que les anciens Grecz n’en ayent 
: fait aucune mention : il m’a sembU bon 
I d’en toucher mot: car i'eusse fait grand 
! tort a ces Commontaires de les priuer d'vn 


fivpoBa\dv(f), zrbfui di X^yerai.” — Dio- 
KorideSt de Mat. Meiliai, i. cxiviii. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Myrobalanuxn Troglodytis 
et Thebaidi et Arabiae quae ludaeam ab 
Aegypto disterminat commune ost, noscens 
unguento, ut ipsio nomine apparet, quo 
item indicatur et glandem esse. Arbor ost 
heliotropio . . . simili folio, fnictus mogni- 
tudine abellanoe nucis," kc.—Pl!n% xii. 
21 (46). 

c. 540.— A prescription of Aetiusof Amide, 
which will be found transcribed under 
ZEDOABT. includes myrobalan among a 
laige number of ingrraients, chiefly of 
Oriental origin; snd one doubts whether 
the word may not here be used in the later 
sense. 

e. 1343.—“ Preserved Mlnibolaaa (sitra- 
itolmi eo/odUi) should be big and black, and 
the envelop* over the nut tender to the 
tooth; and the bigger and blndnr end 


* •• Con/rttinmo," "make comfits of"; "pre- 
nerve." but the latter word is too vsjme. 

f This Irt siirelv not what we now call Cassia 
Fi$tnla{ the toni; rylindrical pod of s leguminous 
tree, stTording a mild laxative ? But Hanbu» and 
Flncklger (pp. IPS, 475) show that some Otusia 
fmrk (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the 
early centuries of out era as Koala avpiyyilsdrit 
and eossfa whilst the drug now called 

rossfn Kistnla, Ii., Is first noticed by a medical 
writer of ConsUntlnopIe towards a. n 1300. Peso- 
lotti, at a 306, gives a few lines of instruction for 
Jud^iig of eoMta Jlstvla: " It ought to be black, 
and thick, and unbroken {saJda), and beaw, and 
the thicker it Is, and the blacker the outoide rlM 
Is, the rliier and better it is ; and it reUina tta 
virtue well for 3 yean.” This Is not venr decisive, 
bat on the whole we should supp<m Pegolotti s 
ausia Jlrtvla to bs either a splcs-hark, or solid 
twigs of s like plsnt(H. h F. 476k _ 

t This Is probably BalanUis aanptU^ Dsllle, 
Uie sob of the Ambe, which Is not unllte mm 
tetan f»lt^ ytoS. m 
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fniict n raquia en Madedna. II y a doiM^naa 
dnq aapaoaa da Vjntbolaju."— 

Com. <m Dumondet^ old Fr. Tr. p. 394. 

1610.- 

** KiUtril. How know you ? 

SvMU. By inapaction on har forahaad : 
And subtlaty of lips, which must ba tastad 
Often, to maka a judgment. 

{KUm kfr again.'] 

'Slight, aha malia 

Lika a Mjmbolana.”— AlcK«mi$l^ !▼. 1. 

[o. 1665.— ‘‘Among other fruits, thav 
praaarra (in Bengal) large citrons . . . amafl 
MiroboliJU, which are excellent. . . 
Bernier, ed. Constable, 438.] 

1672.— “Speaking of the Olans Un^en- 
iaria, otherwise calrd Bafanus Mirepttca or 
Ben Arabum, a rar^ rare Tree, Raiding a 
moat fragrant and highly astaam'd Oyl ; he 
is vary particular in describing the extra- 
ordinary care he used in cultivating subh as 
were sent to him in Holland."— JvoTice of a 
Work by Abrakam Munting, M.D., in 
Philosopk. Trans, ix. 249, 


MYSORE, n.p. Tam. MaisUr, Can. 
Maitdru. The city which was the 
capital of the Hindfii kingdom, taking 
ita name, and which last was founded 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the Vijayanagar (.see BIBNAOAB, 
RAB8INOA) dynasty. C. P. Brown 

E ves the etyni. as Maisi-iir, Maisi 
ling the name of a local go<ld&ss like 
Pomona or Flora ; tir, ‘ town, village.* 
It is however usually said to be a 
corruption of Mahish-dtura, the buffalo 
demon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice {Mysore, i. 1) gives Cad. 
Maisa, from 9kt. Mahisha, and uru, 
‘ town.*] 

[1696. — “Nabob Zulphecar Oiwn is gone 
into the Misore country after the Mahratta 
nrmT. . . I^etter in M’if/tji, Hist. SkeU-hes, 
Madras reprint, i. 60.] 


M780BE THOBN. The Caeml- 
pinia srpiarta, Roxb. It is armed with 
short, ^arp, recurved prickles ; and 
18 much iised as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong- 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Hnidfir kd 
jhdr. 

[1867.—“ What may be termed the under- 
wood oomrisied of mtiit bushes, priekly 
pean, mjsort thorn, inUrmioaled in wild 
oonfnsion. . . .“^lady Falkland, Ckoso-ehawi 
2nd ed. i. 800.] 


N 

NABOB, 3. Port. N'ibdbo, and 
Fr. Nabob, from Hind. Naicdb, which 
is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyab (see 
NAIB), * a deputy,' and was applied in 
a sinjpilar sen.«e * to a dedegate of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 
chief Gkivenior und»T Iho CJicat Mogul, 
e.g. the Naicdb of Siiraf, tlie Nawdo of 
Oudh, the Nawdh of A i cot, tlie Naiodb 
Ndzim of Bengal. From thi.s ii.se it 
became a title of rank without neces- 
sarily having any office, attadied. It 
is now a title occa.sioiiallv conferred, 
like a peerage, on Mahuinnedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as Rdi and Rdjd arc iiixin 
Hindus. 

Nabob is ust‘d in two ways : (a) 
simply as a corruption and representa- 
tive of Naicdb. We get it direct from 
the Port, nabdbo, sec cpiotation ."roin 
Bliiteiiii Indow. (b) It began to be 
Applied in the 18th century, wlien the 
transactions of Clive made' the epithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortuntvs from the 
East ; and Foote’s play of * The Na- 
bob’ (Nabob) (1768) aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
.scn.se. 

a.— 

1604. -“. . . tlolante dol Nanabo quo 
e.s jiisticia mayor.”— Hrhicwn, 70. 

1615. — “There was a.s Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahomnicdan {Mouro 
Parsio) called Mocarre Bethiilo, who hod 
come to (.roa in the time of the Viceroy 
Ruy Loiiren^o do Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . camo to confess 
th.it it could not but be that truth was with 
their Iaw. . . Borytrro, p. 354. 

1616. — “C^atechumeni ergo parentos viroa 
aliquot inducunt h<>ne.sU)a et assossores 
Nauabl, id est, judicis supremi, cui con- 
siliorii erant, uti et Proregi, ut libellum 
farooaum adversua Pinneruni spargerent."— 
Janie, Thesanrus, hi. 378. 

1652. — “The Nahabf waa sitting, ac- 

* Doiy lays (2nd ed. 828) that the plural fbrm 
has been adopted by miilaks. Wilson layi ‘ hooo- 
rl&oally.’ Possibly In this and other like eases It 
came from popular misunderstanding of the Anbic 
plurals. So we hsva omra, ia usiard, pL ofoialr 
used slnfulariy and fonning a plural Mmrdfds. 
(Baa also OMLAH and IIBHAUL.) 

t The word is ao mlaprinUd thrauiboat this 
ptitortbalnfUshmaloB. 
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cordioff to th« ouitom of the Coontry, bare- 
foot, like one of our Teylon, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between hia 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of hia 
left hand, which Pkpers he drew aometimea 
from between hia Toes» aometimea from i 
between his Finger^ and order'd what 
anawera should be giren to every one."— 
FoeeraMr, E. T. ii. 99 ; [ed. BiUl^ \. 291]. 

1658. — “ . . . il prend la quality de 
Nnhab qui vault autant h dire que inon- 
aeigneur.^' — Dt la Boidlaye-lt-Gom (ed. 
1657), 142. 

1666.— ** The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play'd me bv three Canary-birds at the 
Oreat Mogul's Court. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . ." — TaMraicr, E.T. 
U. 57 ; [ed. Ball, i. 134]. 

1678.— “Gaining by these stops a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out every day."— /ryrr, 183. 

1675. — “ But when wo were purposing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Camp from the Mabab, the 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . — 

Heiden, Vervaarlijke Sekip-Breu!:, 52. 

1682.—“. . . Ray Nundolall ye Nibabs 
Duan, who gave mo a moat courteous recep- 
tion, rising up and taking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my aei>nrture, which 
1 am informed is a greater favour than he 
has ever shown to any Franks. . . 
Htdaei, Diary, Oct. 27 ; (Hak. Soc. i. 42]. 
He<^es writes yaboh, yaoab, Famb, XatotK 

1716.— “Nab&bo. Termo do Mogul. He 
o Titolo do Ministro que he Cnbeca." — 
Blitteav, s.v. 

1727.— “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vico - Roy of Chormandel, who resides at 
Chickttkal, and who superintends that Coun- 
try for the Mogul, for .<iomo Disgust ho h.ad 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Fresent of 
them to the Colony of Fort .it. George.”— 
A. IlamiltvH, i. 374 ; [od. 1744], 

1742. —“ Wo have had a great man called 
the Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 

. . . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns 6rod round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his ; he and she are Moon, 
whose women are never seen by any man 
upon earth except their husbands." - Letter 
from Madras in iVii. Defany't Life, ii. 169. 

1743. — “ Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
nceived the homage of several of those 
little lords, Nixam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Naboba in too Carnatic. "—Orinr, Reprint, 
Bk. i. 61. 

1752. — “Agreed . . . that a proMnt 
ehould be made the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory.''— In Lonj, 38. 


1773.- 

And though my years have passed in thiK 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired— no Nabob's booty.” 
Epilo^e at Fort Marlborough, by 11’. 

Mureden, in iVm. 9. 

1787— 

Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield." 

Bitaon, in and Lettere, i. 124. 

1807. — “Some say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a lo^ bill against some 
~[iord Wellesley's staf^ and was in conse- 
quence provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oude."— .Sir T. Munro, in Life, 
i. 371. 

1809.—“ I was surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic.’' 
— Ld. VaJentia, i. 381. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Le vieux Nabab ot la Begum d’Arkato.” 

Leconte de Lide, ed. 1872, p. 156. 

b.- 

[1764.-“ Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute." 
— Borar-e Walpole, iMters, ed. 1857, iv. 222 
{Stanf. Diet.).] 

1773.- “ I regretted the decay of respect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
not curry an election from them. 

“.Johnson: Why, air, the Nabob will 
carry it by means of hia wealth, in a oouutry 
where money is highly valued, as it must 
he where nothing can be had without 
money ; but if it comes to personal pre- 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it.” — Bosxvell, Journal 'f a Tour to the 
Hebrxdfs, under Aug. 25. 

1777. In such a revolution ... it was 
impo.ssibIc but that a number of individuals 
should have acquired laigo property. They 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the aptiellation of nabobs 
os a term of reproach. — i*i ice's Tracis, i. 13. 

1780.— “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Beng.'d the Fittest ^il fur the Growth of 
liUst, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for the Anthor." (.V 
base book). 

1783.— “The office given to a young mnn 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant boy, 
in a few years returns a great Nabob- Mr. 
Hostings fttys he has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material^ who expect 
to be speedily m.*inufnctured into the mer- 
chantliko quality 1 mention." — Burke, 
Bperrh oti Fox’s K.J. Bill, in Worka and 
Corr., ed. 1852, iii. .506. 

1787.— “ Tlio speakers for him (Hastings) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Niohola a lawyer ; Mr. 
VansittaK, a nabob ; Alderman Is Mo- 
•uriar, a smuggler from Jersey I • • • 
Dempster, who is one of the good-naturwi 
candid men who connect themselves with 
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•T 617 bad inan* * they can find."— Ld. 
in Lijk, he., i. 126. 

1846. — *** Isn’t he very richf said 
Rebecca. 

They sar all Indian Naboba are enor- 
moualy rich.’’’— Vaai<y Fair, ed. 1867, i. 17. 

1872.— "Ce train de vie facile . . . suffit 
h me faire d6cemer . . . le sumom de 
Nabob par les bourveois et lea viaiteurs do 
la petite ville." — Rev. dea Deux Mondea^ 
xcviii. 938. 

1874. — "At that time (c. 1830) the Royal 
Society waa very differently composed from 
what it ia now. Any wealthy or wcU-knuwti 
person, any M.P. ... or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have F.H.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.” 
— Oeikie, Life of Marehiaon^ i. 197- 

1878.—". . , A Tunis?— interrompit le 
due. . . . Alors pourquoi ce nom de Nabab ? 
— Bah ! les Pansiens n'y retardent {ia.s do 
si prhs. Pour eux tout riche ranger cat 
un Nabab. n'im|x)rte d’oii il vienne.” — 
La Nabab, par Alph. Daudet^ ch. i. 


It is purism quite erroneously up- j 
plied when we find Nabob in this > 
sense miswritten Nawtth ; thus : 

1878. — "These were days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was leas known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* Ijought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.” — 
AaifA’s Life of Dr John IftYsoa, 30. 

But there is no (question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878.— "If ... the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a oonceesion of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Boeouka, with a request to the Oeneral- 
iseimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 
King David, the harp in Peterborough 
Gourt would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkey.”— TV mIA, April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is equalled 
only ^ the scriptural knowledge, oWrve 
that Naboth, and AiahoCA^Uriah. 


NAOODA,NAOODEB,&c.,s. Pera 
nd^khudd (navia dominua) *a skipper’; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, ming with it as 
his own supercai^.) It is hard to 
understand why Reinaud (Relate 
il 4S) caUs this a "MaUy wuid . . . 

* Qn. SerensSs P The writer dose lidnsUee to 

hie eonatry when he speaks of friwpits being boofht 
and sold. The rep r sssatatlon of BodUoi bmSs 
bs^ imt weste^j^ver was iwie^ 

Thwe aieao bwfis la legl^ 


derived from the Persian,” especially 
considering that he is dealing with a 
book of tne 9th and 1 0th centuries. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hobaon- 
Johaon^ corrupted l)y the Malays into 
A)iak hula, *son of a horse.’] 

c. 916.—" BientAt Ton no garda pas rodme 
de mdnagomonts {xuir les jiatrons de navires 
{natoJlHiHtia, pi. of nftknudg) .\nibes, et 
les mnltres do batinients marchands f\irent 
en butte u dcs pretensiims injustes." — 
Relation, Ac., i. 68. 

c. 1348. — "The second day after our 
arrival at the jwrt (*f KnililkarT, thiw 
princess invited the nikhodha, or owner of 
the ship {MdJjib-al'tnailuh), the kardni (see 
CRANNY) or clerk, the merchants, the 
chief people, the tandail (see TINDAL) or 
omimnnder of the crow, the aipaaa/ilr (see 
S1PAH8ELAR) or commander of the light- 
ing mcn.” -/f»/i Batata, iv. 2r)0. 

11)02. — " But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels mana for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer osca|)c. 

they brought them to the I'aptain 
General, and all .struck s.^!, and from sin 
of the Zamltuvoa (see SAMBOOK) the 
nacodas came to the Captain General.” 
—Curmt, i. 302. 

1540. — " Whereupon ho desired us that 
the throe necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them c.allcd i n that country 
. . ."—Rinto, (orig. cap. xxxv.) in (Jogaa, 
p. 42. 

[c. 1590. — "In large ships there arc 
twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the shi^. This word is evidently a short 
form of iVdvMucfA. He fixes the course of 
the ship." — .!1 m, ed. Blodimann, i. 280.] 

1610. — "The sixth Nohuda Melach 
Ambor, Ci^taine of a great ship of fkUmlf 
(see DABuL), came ashore with a great 
many of Merchants with him, he with the 
rest were carried about the Towne in 
rSS* " ~ ^ Middleton, in Purchaa, 

(1616.—" Nobody Chinhonne's voyage for 
S^am was given over."— /’osOr, LetUra, iv. 

1623. — "The China Nobhoda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
plioitie to give ereditt unto him."— CeuaciV 
at Rotaeia, to Rich. Coeka, in bis Diary, ii. 
841. 

1625. — Purchas has the word in many 
forma ; Nokajday, Nahoda, Nohuda, Ao. 

1638. — "Their nookado or India Pilot 
WM stab'd in the Groyne twice.” — In 
UaM. iv. 48. 

1649.—" In addition to this a receipt most 
be exacted from the Nabbodia/' — Beoret 
Inetruetiona in BeJdamu (Oerm.), p. 6. 

1758.-"Our Ckoauda * (f) asaured ue they 


I* The leU Mr. N J. W. Olbb pointed out 
tlsrt Cbeswde to IWah CbehMlir, a noaerivw 

le a pmt mm*9 Imkay m tietimi " W 
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w«ra im«f : Imt our KnodOkty or rilot 
told no no knew thein."->/iiiBi^ nU 

word looks like oonfusion, in the manner of 
the poet of the **Snark, * between ndkkvda I 
and (Hind.) artdO, **a pilot,'* [so called ; 
beoause many came from Axooi.] 

[1822. — *'The Knookada was very at- 
tentive to Thoughtless and his family. . . ." i 
— Wallaeef Fifteen Years in Indian ^ 1 . 

[1831. — “The Roban (Ar. ruhbdnt 'the 
master of a ship ') and Hoekadar being 
afraid to keep at sea all ^ht . . ." — Ltfe 
and Adventura of Natkania PeareSt written 
6yAtmM(/;ii.303.] 

1880. — “ That a psmphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulate, commends itsdf to the Govern- 
ment of India . . . copies being supplied 
to Nakhudaa and tindals of native craft 
at small cost.”— ifess. qf Oovt, of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, ^ Jan. 

NAai^ Ti.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilisra clans 
of warlike ana vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Kachur and the liasin of the Burma. 
A part of these liills was formed into 
a British district, now under Assam, 
in 1867, but a ^reat body of the Noga 
clans is still independent The ety- 
mology of the name is disputed ; some 
identifying it with the flatja or Snake 
Aborigines who are so prominent in 
the legend and sculptures of the 
Buddhists. But it is, perhaps, more 
probable that the word is used in the 
sense of 'naked’ (Skt. nagna^ Hind. 
nnngd^ Beng. nenpfcl, Ac.), which, 
curiously enough, is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
vrhich the spelling of Shihubuddin 
also indicates. [The word is also used 
for a class of ascetics of the Dudupan- 
till sect, whose head-quarters are at 
Jaypur.] 

c. A.n. 60. — "Kal fiixp MotJvJpov, 

* . . Na77a 6 vi|/ia(vct fvitrvw 

•ch9mnf*-^Pud, VII. ii. 18. 

0 . 1882.-“ The lUiah had flnt intended 
to fly to the Vdgi Hilla, but from fear of 


hincUonartw have many Choiaddn attached to 
tteir estabUehmente. In thta oaee, probably thr 
Iheha of the province thro^ which Ivei wee 
tnvelling, or perhaps some fhnctlonary at Con- 
Htantlm^. appolnM one of hie ChAaddre to 
M after the tmveller. The word literally meins 
cloth-keeper,' and It Is probable that the name 
originally given to a servant who had oharge 
of hto master's waidrobs. Out It has lonk been 
sppUa^a Isskoir who walka baalds his Baaster's 
koras whm his maslar Is eat iMInf.”] 


onr army the Higda* would not afford him 
an aaylnm. *The Ndgds live in the aoathem 
mountains of Aadm, have a light brown 
oompleiion, are well boilt, but treecheroue. 
In number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble, in hardiness and 
physical strength the 'Adis (an ancient 
Arabian tribe). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . . Some of their chiefs came to 
see the Nawdb. The]r wore dark hip-clothes 
(fsnp), ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar's 
tusks, allowing their black hair to hang 
down their neck."' — MtAdbvddia Tdli^ 
tr. by Prof. Blochmann^ in/. As. Soe. Bom.^ 
zli. Pt. i. p. 84. [See Plate xvi. of BalUnCs 
Desaiptive Ethnology of Bengal; Journ. 
Antkrop. Inst. zxvi. l81 xegy.] 

1883. — A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist ” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls ‘•Mofa. 
from Nok^ not Aoya, . . . ’ an asseruon 
which one is not bound to accept. “One 
on the Spot ” is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thousand years old. 

[Of the ascetic class : 

[1879.— “The Ndgda of Jaipur are a sect 
of militant devotees belonmng to the Dddd 
Panthi sect, who are enrolled in r^ments 
to serve the State ; they are vowed to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of military 
<irder in the sect.”- Aq/pvtaaa (Tdsetferr, 
ii. 147.] 


NAOABEE, s. Hind, from Skt. 
ndgari. The proper Sanskrit character, 
meaning literally 'of the city ana 
often called deva-ndgariy 'the divine 
city character.’ 

[1823. — “An antique character . . . us'd 
by the Brachmans, who in distinction fn»iii 
other vulnr Characters . . . call it Nagherl." 
-P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 75. 

[1781. — “The Shanskrit alphabet ... is 
now called Diewn&gar, or the Language t f 
Angela. . . ."—Halhed, Code, Intro, xxiil] 

W [c. 1805.— “As you sometimes see Mr. 

ilkins, who was the inventor of printing 
with Bengal and NagTM tws. . . - 

Letter of Cedehroole, \nLife, 22/.] 


NAIB, a Hind, from Ar. ndyo/j, 
a deputy ; (see also under NABOB). 


[c. 1610.— In the Maldives, “ Of these are 
constituted thirteen provinces, over each of 
shich is a chief called a Nayb*.”— i’yrwvfl 
U Laxalf Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.—“ Before the expiration of this time 
VO were overtaken 1^’ ye Caddie's Nfip, yo 
Ifrrrtor's (see MEiABAB) depiUy, and vc 
[)utch Director's Vakill (see VAIBELj (by 
he way it is observable ye Dutch omit m> 
cpportunity to do us all the prejudice ttul 
yes in their power).”— /fs^, Puerg^ Oct. 

; [Hak. Soc. i. 35). 


• The wmd NdpA la spelt with a nasal a, 

•*iril«pd”(|wTek 
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1785.—**. . . thia person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Onasa." — 
Eist. JivemUf i. 53. 

[1856.-**Tha Naib gave roe letters to 
the chiefa of several encaropments, charging 
them to provide me with horses." — Ferritr, 
Cfiraraa Jtmrneyt^ 237.] 

NAIK, NAIQI^ &c. a. Hind. 
yni^th A term vAich occurs in nearly 
all the vernacular lanmiam ; from 
Skt. yidyaka, *a leader, uiief, general.* 
The woi-d i.s used in several applica- 
tions among older writers (Portu^iese) 
referring to the south and west of 
India, as meaning a native captain or 
headman of some sort (i^. It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Dercan (b). It is again the name of a 
Telugu caste, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayana^ra (a.d. 
132'>'1674X and of the Ijords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other places 
(e). But its common Anglo-Indian 
ap|>lication is to the non-commissioned 
oincer of Sepoys who corresponds' to 
a corporal, and wears the double 
chevron of that rank (d). 

(a) ~ 

e. 1538.—** Mandou tarobem hfl Naygiie 
com vinti Abeacins, qua nos veio guardando 
doa ladrSes."— A'alo, ch. iv. 

1548.— '* With these four captains there 
are 12 nalquea, who receive as follows— to 
wit, fur 7 naiques who have 37 pordaos 
and 1 tangs a year . . . 11,160 rei«. For 
Cidi naique, who has 30 pardaos, 4 tangos 
. . . and Madguar naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two uafart$ [Ar. yu^r, * servant'] who have 
8 vintens a month, equal to 12 pardaos 4 
tanga« a year."— A Budko^ Tombo, 215. 

1553.—** To guard against these he estab- 
lished Nome people of the some island of 
the Canarese Gentooe with their Haiquea, 
who are the captains of the footmen and of 
the horsemen.'’— iSorrof, Dee. II. Uv. t. 
oap. 4. 

e. 1.165.— **Oooorae I'anno 1566^ se mi 
rioordu bene, che il Halo eioh il Signore 
della GitU li mondi a domandami oerti 
oaoalli ArabL"— O. FtdmcL in Aosntsip, 
iii, 891. 

e. 1610.—** le pfkj done ee eapitaine . . . 
qu'il roe 6t bafller vne almadle on baidean 
auee dee marinlon el vn ValOM pour 
tmohement. m. 

1646.—** n a’appelle Valque, qui shnitte 
Capitoine, doutant quo e'eet vn Oapltaiae 
du Roy da Nandagae."— Rd. 4m 
Prev. ttr iiatabar,^IU, 

(b) - 

ieg8.-<‘TlM Kti«( or Dm* oho ho*o 
aenstome when they will hanoar a man or 


recompense rreoompence] their service done, 
and rayse nim to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Nayne, whieh 
signi6eth a Oapitaine." — AtnsMoaro, 61; 
[Hak. Sac. i. 173]. 

1673.— ** The Prime Nobility have the 
Utle of Nalks orNaigs."-/ryer, 162. 

c. 1704. — **Hydur S4hib, the son of 
Muhammad Iliaa, at the invitation of the 
MinUtars of the Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service ... he also re- 
ceived from them the honourable title of 
Kaik, a term which in the Hindu dialeot 
signiftes an officer or commander of foot 
addiers." — ff. o/ Hydvr Naxk^ p. 7. This 
was the uncle of the famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder AH Khan. 

(c) — 

1604.—** Madar4 ; corte del Naygut Sefior 
destna terras." — Gunrent^ Reladon^ 101. 

1616.- •**. . . and that orders shoald be 
given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patam that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
patam, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Oinja or the King w 
Massulapatam ." — Bocarrot 619. 

1646.— ** La Naique de Maduid, h qui 
appartient la ooate de la p^hene, a la 
peeehe d’vq jour par semaine pour aon 
tribut." — Barrelto, 248. 

0 . 1665.— **I1 y a plueieun Naiquea au Sud 
de Saint-Thome. qui sont Souveraina: l«e 
Naique da Maaore en est un."— rAssmof, 
V. 317. 

1672.—*' The g^reatest Ijords and Naika of 
this kingdom (Chmataoa) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour . . . namely Vitipa 
of MsHiira, the King’s Cuspidors- (aee 
CUBPADORE) bearer ... and Cristm 
aaik of Chengier the King's Betel-holm 
. . . the naik of lanjower the Kiim'a Shield- 
bearer. (Germ.), p. 158. 

1809.—" All T could learn was that it was 
built by a Naiff of the place."— All. FotaifM, 
i. 398. 

(d) — 

[e. 1610.—** These men are hiredfWhether 
Indiana or Christians, and arecalled N al ciai ** 
— Pyrard tU LatxU, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

1787.— *• A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Eetablishment oonaiata of 1 European 
■ubaltem, 1 EuroMn eergeant, 1 Suhldar, 
8 Jemid^ 4 Havildars. 4 NalgUMi 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier ana 68 Privatea — 
N^yiu. ybr E, Co/s Troopt am Ae Coast sf 
Chramandslf ko., 6. 

1884.—". . . they went gallantly ou till 
evary on# wae shot down exoept the csim 
■alki who oontinued haddng at the gate 
with his aae ... at last a diot froui ab^ 
. . . paamd thioagh hie body. He falk bat 
in dyTiy halted his as4 againet the memy* 
^Mrs, Mmstsiuia. Storms asid AmsMas^a 
SsUisdsLifhLit^ 
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We add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is ^lied to the 
head-man of a hamlet (KUri) or camp 
(Tdnda) of BrinJanries (q.v.). [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jam leaders, are said to have had 
16P 000 bullocks in their camp. See 
SnmrCMtesr, 196.] 

NAni, 8 . Malayal. tulyar; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik. Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek rdoim as a tract stood for the 
country ot the Nairs. For their 
customs, see Loffan, Malabar, i. 131.] 

1610.—*' The first class of Pagans in Cati- 
ont are called Brahmins. The second are 
Naeori, trho are the same as the gentlefolks 
amongst ns ; these are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or bows and lances."— 
VarOfma, pp. 141-142. 

1516. — “These kings do not mar^ . . . 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lia^e and family, which is callM nayre." 
— BarAoes, 165. 

1553.—“ And as . . . the Gentiles of the 
place are very atiperstitioos in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammanes and NnirM."— 
Barroi, Dee. I. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1563.—“. . . The Nairss who are the 
Knights. (Trtrew*. 

1582.— “The Men of Warre which the 
King of Calient and the other Kings have, 
are NnyxM, which be all Gentlemen.” — Cot- 
IMwfa (by N. L.), f. 356. 

1644. — “ We have much Christian people 
thn^hout his territory, not only the 
Chris^ns of St. Thomas, who are the best 
soldiers that he (the King of Cochin) has, 
but also many other vassals who are converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, but none of these 
are Nnyrw, who are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemen." — Bocarro, 
MS., f. 815. 

1755. — “ The king has disciplined a body 
of 10,000 NaiTM; the people of tbia de- 
nomination are by birth the Military tribe 
ci the Malabar coast."- 0»w, i. 400. 

1781.—“ The soldiers preceded the Nain 
or nobles of Malabar."— (7t66f>a, ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that Ndyar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant ; and the fact that AiSyor and 
Ndyaka are of the same origin may be con- 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of ConuM (see 86v). 

NALKEE, 8 . Hind. ndXkl. A kind 
of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank; the word and thing are now 
obwlete. [It k still the name of the 
mde*s litter in Behar (Orimon, Bihdr 
Pmant lAfi, 46).] The name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 


^Platts suggests Skt. tiaUka, 


1780.-“ A naleky is a palsfy, either 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
h^boos, like a se^n in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the polos are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders.’* 
—Note by Tr. alSeir Mutaqhtrva, iii. 260. 

[1844. — “This litter is called a ‘nalki.’ 
It is one of the three great in^nia which 
Uie Mogul emperoro of Delhi conferred upon 
independent princes of the first class, and 
could never be used by any person upon 
whom, or upon whoee ancestors, they bad 
not been so conferred. These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fish, and the fan 
of peacock’s feathers."— ^Zeesian, JHamhUt, 
ed. V. A. SmUk, i. 16.5.] 


NAMBEADABIM, a Malayal. 
nainhiyadiri, tutmbiyaUiri, a general, a 
prince. [Sm Logan, MalaJbar, i. 121.] 

1608.—“ Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called WamMsdcira : who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness." — 
Oioo. da BmpoH, m Remuoio, i. f. 146. 

1562.—“ This advice of the Nambaadirim 
was disapproved by the kings and lords."— 
Cadankaia; see aim Transl. by N. L., 1582, 
f. 147. 

1557.— “The Nambnadarim who is the 
principal governor." — D'Albocfurrmt, Hak. 
Soc. i. 9. The word is, by ue translator, 
erroneously identified with NawhOdiri (see 
NAMBOOkBE), a Malabar Brahmau. 

1634.- 

“ Entra em Coebim no thalamo secreto 

Aonde Nambsodsri dorme quieto." 

Maiaca Cenguist. i. 60. 


NAMBOOBEE, MalayaL namh&- 
dtri, Tam. navdnlri; [Logan (Malahar, 
ii. Gloss, ccxi.) gives navUnUiri, natn- 
buri, from Drav. nambuka, *to trusty’ 
ttri, Skt xri, 'blessed.' The Madrat 
Glou. has Mai. nambu, 'the Veda,' 
othn, 'to teach,' tiri, 'holy.'] A Brah- 
man of Malal>ar. (See lagan, i. 118 

1644.—“ No more than any of his Nam- 
buns (among Christian converts) who are 
his padres, for you would hardly see any one 
of them become converted and bapti^ 
because of the punishment that the king 
has attached to tnat"— Boeorro, MS., t. 318. 

1727.—" The NambonriM are the first in 
both Oapscitiss of Chnrch and State, and 
some of them are Pqpefc, being sovereign 
Prinoee in both."— A. ffamilion, i. 812 ; [m. 
1744]. 

J 1800.-“The Namboils sat no^Und ct 
wff.1 food, and drink no nbitnoosliqnmrs. 
Mymn, ii. 486.] 
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NANKEEN, B. A cotton stulf of a 
browniah yellow tinge, which was 
ori^|inally imported from Chini^ and 
denved its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Chttypium religiosum of Roxb., a 
varietjT of G. herhaeeum. It was, how- 
ever. imitated with dyed cotton in 
Ei^land, and before long exports of 
this imitation were ma£ to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 

1708-4. — The Uad in this naiehbourhood 
prodooes the cloth usually called Nankeens 
in Europe ... in that ffrowing in the 
proTinoe of Kiangnan, of which the city of 
Nan-kin ii the capital, the down is of the 
same yellow tinge which it pooseaaes when 
■pun and woven into elotn.”— 

Narr, qf Id. Maoariney't Embany^ ii. 425. 

1794-5.— The colour of Nam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade. . . . 
The opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order b^ng sent frdni 
Europe a few years ago to dye ue pieces of 
Nam- Xing of a deeper colour, bemuse of 
late they had grown paler.'*— Tan Braam's 
Emhuty, E.T. li. 141. 

1707.—** CAina InvuttMtU. per VpUyu Carite. 
. . . Company's broad and narrow Naidteen, 
brown Nankeen."— In ^foa-Aorr, ii. 506. 

c. 1809.— *' Cotton in this district {l*ur^ 
aa» 3 si or J*urnmi) is but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Multi is the moot remarkable, its wool 
having the oolour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to be the same material 
which the Chineoe use in that manufacture.'’ 
— Buchanan^ in Eastern India, iii. 244. 
[See Watt, Earn, Diet. iv. 18, 29.] 

1888.—*' Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for riaking the outer niments for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
IB stmiW to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of a strong durable 
texture. "—R^porf by Baines, in Punjab 
Trade Report, App. p. ix. See also p. clxvii. 

1848.—“ * Don't be tmng to deprecate 
the value of the lot. Mr. Moss,' Mr. Hammer- 
down said ; * let the company examine it as 
a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gentle- 
man in a nankeen-jaAet, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
(•anykann tree (see BAN7AN-TREE) and a 
PUOdy.' - Vanity Fair, i. 178. 

NANJUHQ, n.p. The great Chinese 
city on the lower coarse of the Yangtse- 
kian^ which was adopted as capitm of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Chiimhiz. The city, previously known 
as IRn-ling-fu, then got the sUle of 
Nan-king, or 'South Court.’ Peking 
(‘North Court’) w-as however re-occu- 
pied as im]Mrial residence by the 
Emperor Cliing-sii in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since Nanking 
is mentioned as a great city callea 
Chilmfu (Kin-lingX whose walls had 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province bears the 
.same name (Chelim) in the old notices 
of China translated by R. Willes 
in Hakluyt (ii. 546). 

It appears to Vte the city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), us founded by the 
emperor : “ Hinc proi)C XV. dieruiii 
itinere (i.s. from Cambalec or Peking), 
alia civitas Nemptai nomine, ab im- 
peratore condit^ ciijns ambitus patet 
trigiuta milliaribus, eufjue est TOpo- 
losissinia omnium.” This is evidentlv 
the same name that is coupled with 
Caml)alec, in Petis de la Croix’s 
translation of tlie Life of Ttniour (lii. 
218) under the form Nemnai. The 
form Lankin, &c., is common in old 
Portuguese narratives, probably, like 
Liampo (q..v.), a Fuhkien form. 

c. 1520. — " After that follows Great China, 
the king of which is the greatest sovereign 
in the world. . . . The port of this kingdom 
is called Quantan, and among the many 
cities of this empire two are the most 
important, namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(read Cowbedak), where the king usually 
resides.”— Magellan (Hak. 8oc.), 
p. 156. 

c. 1640.— “Ibereunto we answer^ that 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from the port of 
Lxampvo to go to the tiding of Nonquln, 
we were cast away at sea . . . that we 
purptNied to go to tne city of NaAQubl there 
to imbarque ours elves as rowers in the first 
Lanteaa (see LANTEAB) that should put to 
sea, for to paos unto Cantan. . . ."—Pinto, 
E.T. p. 99 (orig. cap. xxxi.). 

1553. — “ Further, according to the Cosmo- 
graphies of China . . . the maritime pro- 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N. W. direcuon almost, are thsee three : 
NonquIJ, Xanton (Shantung), and Quindj " 
(A’tngjse or capital, i.e. Pechcli).— Romw, I. 
ix: 1. 

1668.—“ anno va di Persia alia Chi^ 

Tua grossa (^rauana, che camlna sd nm 
prima charriui alia Utth ds fjindliB, 01^ 
nella quale risiede U Ra eon la sna OoK*. — 
Get. Fsdmei, initamimo, iii. 891v. 

[1616.-** 6781 CattiM China of mw Ua^ 
klM sttk.**-Fkiftr, Uttm, iii. 187.] 
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NABGONBAM, n.p. The name of 
a strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered with forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writers 
has observed {Marco Pdo, Bk. Ill, ch. 
13, note) that in the name of Nurkan- 
thnn one cannot but recognise Xarak^ 
‘Hell’; iH*rhaus Ntmika-kn-htjam^ *a 
])it of liell ’ ; aading : “Can it be that 
in old times, but still coiiteinpoiary 
with Hindti navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised in it tlie mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the ibikshasas of the 
R(Bacent group” of the Andamans? 
^Ve have nvently received an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. F. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Survey of India, M'ho has 
lately been on a survey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island. Mr. Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “ without any 
crater, and has ccruunly been extinct 
for many thonsaml years. Barren 
Island, on tbc other liand, forms a 
complete auipbitbcatre, with high 
preci]>ito\is encircling walls, and the 
volcano ha.M been in violent t n»])tion 
within llie last ceninrv. Tin* term 


13'’ 24’, £. long. 94* 12’. Barren Idand, 
N. lat. 12* 16', E. long. 93* 64’. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
hut the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plug and in the 
other wrnnw; so that the discrepancies 
may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. ’lu a chart in the 
E.I. Pilot (1778) “Monday or ^rren 
Island, called also High Island” and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam,” are marked 
approximately in the po.sitions of the 
present Barren Island and Narcondam. 
Still, we believe that Mr. Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to he well founded. 
The form Ayconda is nearer that found 
ill the following : 

1598. — “. . . as you put off from tho 
Ilandes of Atideman towaraH the Coast . . . 
there iyeth unely in the middle way an 
Ilande which the inhabitantos call Viacon* 
dam, which in a small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water.”— p. 3'28. 

The di.screpancv in the position of 
the islands is noticed in D'Aiiville : 

1753.—“ .Te n’oublierai pas Narcondam, 


‘pit of In-ll,’ therefore, while (piite 
inapplicable to Narcondam, applies 
nio-st aptly to Barren Island.” Mr. 
Mallet .suggesls that there iiiav have 
lieeii some e^mfusion between t^ie two 
island.'^, and that the name Xarrondam 
may have been really apj'licable to 
Barren 1-laiid. [See the account of 
h'jtli i.sla.'ul.s ill J iuajle. Life^ 3b7 
a>fyy.] The name Barren Island i.s 
4Uite modern. We are told in Purdy’s 
Or. Navifjotor (350) that Barren 
Island was ralleu by the I’ortugiiese 
Ilka alta., a name Avbii h ajjaiii would 
be much more apt for Narcondam, 
Barren Island being only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mullet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the EJ. Pilot 
or Orirutdl Xaxntjator (1781) he finds 
“Narruiidam according to the Portu- 
guese” in IS** 46' N. lat. and 110“ 35' 
K, long, (from Ferro) and “Narcondam 
or Hijh hlandy according to the 
French,” in 12" 60' N. lat and 110* 
56' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the i.^lands, 
and that llha aUa or High Island has 
been connected with tho name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts are of Narcondam^ N. lat. 


ct d’autant moins quo ce (]uc j’en irouve 
dauM los Borlugais no repond point k la 
|H).sition quo nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
routier do Gaspar Pereira do los Raya 
indique I’llo Narcodfio ou Narcondam k 6 
lieue.<t dcs ties Cocos, 12 do la t^to do 
TAudaman ; et Ic rhumb do vent k I'^ard 
do ce {)oint il le determine, lesle. ipiarta da 
non/f if*', virya •juui fa tnais para le* nordestegf 
e'est k dire k j)©u-|>rfes 17 degr6s do Pest au 
nord. Selon Ics carte.s Francoises, Nar- 
condam s’^carte environ 25 licues marines 
do la t^te d'Andaman ; et an lieu do prendre 
plu.s dll nord, cetto ilc baisse vers le sud 
d’line fraction dc degre plus ou moins con- 
siderable selon differ^ntes cartes.” — D* An- 
cUlf, Ecfairc., 111-142. 

I may add tliat 1 find in a French 
map of 1701 (Carte Marine depuie 
Svratte jvsfiu'an Detroit de Malaca^par 
le P^re V. P. Tacliard) w'e liave, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, hU Haute^ whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island. 

NAED, 8 . The rhizome of the 
plant Nardostadhyg JaUimanei^ D.C., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is ap|^rently an 
Indian word originally, out, as we 
have it, it has come from the 3kt. 
naHtda through Semitic media, whence 
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the change of I into r; and in thia 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives : ** F. nard, 
L. nardut. Greek Pera. iianf 

(whence Skt. mUada\ spikenaid. Skt 
natUty a reed.”] The plant was first 
identified in modem times by Sir W. 
Junes. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

B.C. c. 25.— 

*' Cur non ittb ulti vel plaUa<\ rel huo 

Pina jaoentM tie temera, at roai 
Canoa odorati oapilloa, 

Dum liea^ AasyriSqua nardo 

Potamos uncti f " 

Meracet Odu^ II. zi. 

A.n. 29. — **Kal Srrot atrw iv Bifdorlf, 
iv oIkI^ Xlfjtwot . . . 1i\B€ yviAi txovav^ 
dXd/3affTpor fiipov, vdpSov rurritcijt woXv- 
reXoOs. . . .”—51. Markt xiv. S* 

c. A.D. 70. — “As toueking tha laafa of 
Nardus, it ware good that wo disoouraad 
thereof at laiga, aaaing that it is ona of tha 
principal ingredients aromaticall that goa 
to tha making of most costly and precious 
ointments. . . . Tha head of ifardns 
spraadeth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
and alM as laafe."— /Viny (Ph. Holkad), 
zii. 12. 

c. A.D. 90. — “ Kor(( 7 rroi 9i 9t* aCr^ 
(Ofifviit) sal dw6 rwr dvuf r&truv, 4i did 
IlwsXafJoi Kara^poiUni rdpdot, it Ka^- i 
varvpijvii, sol ^ llapowavunfvij, gal ^ Ka/3o* | 
X/r- 7 , sol ^ Sid rift wapattifiiviii SsuSlar.” 
— PeripluMj § 48 (borractad by Fabricius). 

c. A.D. 545,—“. . . also to Sindu, where 
you get tha musk or castorin, and andro^ 
daehyn " (for nsxdostschys, i.f. spikenard). 
-^Comas^ in Catkaif, p. clxxviii. 

1563.—“ I knownoothar8pikanArd(e»(</Me> 
nardo) in this country, except what i hare 
already told you, that which comas from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on tha oonflnas 
of Dali, Bangala, and me Decan.”— (Garcia, 
f. 191. 

1790.—“ Wa may on tha whole be assured 
that tha nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Svmbul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
JaUtmdnd of tha Hindus, and the ipUe- 
nard of our shops, are one and the same 
plant.''— 5tr W. Jmutf in As. Ra, ii. 410. 

c. 1781.- 

“ My /rsf shuts out thiavas from your house 
or your room, 

My second ax presses a Syrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose conraraa is 
shared 

Tha strength of a Bar and tha swaatnaas 
of Mtld.”- 

Ckarode on Bishop Barnard by 
Dr. Joknum. 


Coemas, 'ApyAXior) ; thence the hnbUe- 
bnbU^ or hooka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell; and 
thence again, in Persia, a hooka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 

[e. 645.-“AzgeU.” Sea under 8UBA. 

[1623.-“Nax8hil. like tha palm in tha 
leaves also, and is that which wa call Nhx 
Indiea.”—P. della Valle, Hak. Boo. i. 40. 

[1758.-“ An A^ls, or smoking tube, 
and coffee, ware imm^iataly brought us 
. . .”— fuel, 271. 

[1813. — “. . . tha Persians smoked their 
oulloons and nargUls. . . ."—Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ad. ii: 173.] 

K^BOWS, THE, n.p. A name 
applied by the Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries to the part of the 
river immediately below Hoogly Point, 
now known as ^Hoogly Bight.’ See 
Mr. Barlow’s note on Hedged Diary, 
i. 64. 

1684.—“ About 11 o’clock wo met with yo 
Qonlkopey at an anchor in yo Narrows, 
without Hugly River,* ami ordered him 
ujMn ya first of Va flood to weigh, and make 
aU baste ha could to Hugly . . "—Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 64. 

1711.— “From the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Btarboard-sida ... the 
Eastern Shore is to Im kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allowing 
only a small Birth for the Point off the 
RIvor of Boguss, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom. . . . From the 
Rivir of Boguss, the Starboard Shore, with 
a great Ship, ought to be kept close aBoard 
down to the (^nnal Trees, for in tha 
Offing lies tha Grand middle Ground. . . 
—English Pilot, p. 57. 

HA&SIKOiL, n.D. This i» the 
name most frequently applied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the king- 
dom in Southern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara or BisiiaglX 
(c[.v.). the latest powerful Hindu 
kingdom in the Peninsula. This 
kin^om was founded on the ruins of 
the Bel&la dynasty reigning at Dwira 
Samudra, atout a.d. 1341 [see Riu, 
Mysore, i. 344 Mqq.\ The original 
djjrnastv of Vijayanagara became ex- 
tinct about 1487, and was replaced by 
Nanui^ha, a prince of Telugu origin, 
who reigned till 1508. He was there- 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


HABOEELA, VABaiLBH, a 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt. nffriMra. 
>Jes^ or -ke/t; Pera niMfiti; Greek of 




Ths “Hugly” River WM th 

ssosndlng) to begin at Hooghly Point, and i 
eonfinsneo of tho Ropnimla R. often esUsd ths 
OwifB (see under OODAVBR^ 
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name of Narsinga, which tliey learned M’fnrapati^ Raia, wherein was granted that 
to apply to the kingdom from his not be lawful! for any one that 

to betpplied to it for STSt.'S: 

nearly t^O centuries. thcrcff>ro desired our departure ." — !*. 


.‘ind thcrcfftro desired our departure." — 
KVT j «• • • n -/'Ywrtr, in PurrhtiM. i. 320, 

^ r‘n*‘S: 1681 .--;^roo™dc. Ciudadmuyg^., 

HiWto, indUno imUl; oonfina in Brtre- Reyde NudagL el qua Reyno 

nad^ ODD el regno de Comi (on. nff»o « ll««w«io ^r otro nomtre Bi^a. ■ 
Z>ei»ayl),alqnalReaib Moro. HqualRe <•«« * fa Com/wadio, 16. 


de Manih tien grande regno ^ aark (hark ?! 
ad ogni suo oomando 10 mila elefanti, 30 NAS8ICK, n.p. Ndtik; RatrUa of 
mila cavam, e infinite numero di genti.”- ptolemy (vii. i. 63) : an ancient city of. 
Lwnardo Ca Mojwt, 35. Hindu sanctity on the upper course 

1610.— “The Governor . . . l^rmog of the Godaverv R., and the head- 
the emUssy which the King of Bisne^ ^ ^ ^ j 

was sending to Cananore to the Viceroy, tu ^ tj u ^ j a 

offer firm Sendahir, he waa moat deairoGs to the ^mbay Prraidency. A curious 

make alliance and secure peace . prin- discussion took place at the R. Ueog. 
oipally because the kingdom of Nanin^ Society in 1867, arising out of a 
extends in the interior from alxjve Calocut paper by Mr. (afterw’ards Sir) George 
and from the Balamte ea far aa t>mtoya, („ ,vl,ich tlie selection of a 

and thus if we had any wars in those „.oo rlofsai. 

countries by sea, wo might by land have British India was dete 

the most valuable aid from the King of mined on logu^al principles in favour 
Bisnega."— Corrra, ii. 30. of Nassick. Bui logic does not decide 

1513. — “Aderant tunc apud nostrfl prae- the site of ciipitAls, though government 
feettt a Naningae roge legati." — Emanuel, by logic is quite likely to lose India. 
Reg. Epiu. f. 3f. Certain highly elaborated magic squares 

1516.— “45 leagues from these mountains and magic cubes, investigated by the 
inland, there is a very large city which is |^y Frost (CarMyridne Maik. 

^ed Biianaguer, rery poH?^ IvV: J.'’“ Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
King of ktldliffa always resides there. - .! J , . 


Correa, ii. .30. of Nassick. Bui logic does not decide 

I. — “Aderant tunc apud noatrfl prae- the site of ciipitAls, though government 
a Naningae roge legati." — Emanuel, by logic is quite likely to lose India. 
?put. f. 3f. Certain highly elaborated magic squares 

(._*< 45 leagues from these mountains and magic cubes, investigated by the 
1, there is a very large city which is PYost (CarrSmdne Math. 

Biianaguer, very poH?^ ivV: Jour., 1857) have been called by him 

of kardnga always r«.de, thare. - 


1538.-" And sh, (the Q««n of Onor) hj" 
jrw to him by the golden sandals of her hneyc. Bntnn. 9th ed. 216). 


ewore to him by the golden sandals of her 
|iagod that she would rejoice as much should 
<jod give him the victi»ry over them (the 


NAT, s. Burmese ndt, [apparently 


Turks) as if the King of Naninga, wh^e ndtha, ‘ lord ’] ; a term ap 

*'•" •*>® I'Ja“ ,*>«; plied to all spiritual beings, angels, 

::;“’airrr^ra.7.n ’ ■ f*- den, o,.^ what not, incang 


l.'i,V3.-“And 'they had learned besides the gods of the Hindus. 


from a Friar who had come from AVirnnj^tt 


‘ Indeed, with the county 


_ , .aw.... itrypopu- 

to slay at Cananor, how that the King of lation of Pegu the worship, or it should 
Naninga, who was as it were an Emperor pother be sjiid the propitiation of the * Nats ' 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, spirits, enters into every act of their 
was apiKiinting ambassadors to send him ordinary life, and Buddha's doctrine seems 
. . ."—Barrot, I. viii. 9. Vept foV sacred days and their visits to the 

1572. kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda." — 

“ , . . 0 Reyno Naninga poderoso Eorlfee, British Burma, 222.] 

Mais de ouro e de pedras, que de forte 

g«n^ " CttwfVA, vii. 21. HAUND, 8. Hind. mind. A coarse 

By Burton : earthen vessel of large size, reseinbling 

••Noroing*'. Kingdom, with her rich dit- in shape an 

^ ful for many economic and domestic 

Of £ld and gams, but poor in martial purposea 'the dictionary definition 
vein . . ." in Fallon, ‘an earthen trough/ conveys 

1580. — “ In the Kingdom of Naningoa to erroneous idea. 

hnibanda; all other wivei are burnt at Lrt, called 

their hueUde- f.,neral.."-JI/o»««y*., by 

VMon, eh. al. (What is hero saiJ abont antn. -Jfaodmng, qf a i. sw 

l>rieetsapplieatoLlagatta,q.T.). [18M.-"To ^ 

Mil.— . . the Dutch President on the waodoraig 
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made of the ooanest earthenware, and are 
very apacioua. Thoee 1 used were nearly a 
yara in diameter and about eighteen inches 
deep.”— TAomAiY/, JlaMfiUand HMtietqfan 
iMd^n Offieuit, 79.] 

NAUTOH, 8. A kind of liallet- 
dance iierforiiied by women ; also any 
kind or stage entertainment ; an Euro- 
pean 1m11. Hind, and Mahr. ndch, 

roiii Skt. nnYya, dancing and 
playing, through Prakrit rmcfuJia. Tiie 
word la in European une all over 
India. [A poygly nautdi (see POOOLE) i 
is a fancy-dress ikll. Also sec POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning seems fond of 
using (his word, and persists in using 
it wrongly. In the first of the n nota- 
tions Indow he calls Kitine the * Eun»- 
))ean mtutch,' which is like calling 
some Hindu dancing-girl Hhe Indian 
liallet.’ He repeats the mistake in the 
second quotation. 

(1809.—** You Europeans arc apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach its a most attractive' 
q^tacle, but once witnessed it generally 
dissolves the illusion.” — Broughton^ Letlert 
from a Mahrattd Cuvip, ed. 18^, p. 142.] 

1823. — ** 1 joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
large party this eveniru to go to a aAch 
given by a rich native, Rouplali Mullicb, on 
the opening of his now house.”— J/rr. //e8<r, 
in BeOer, ed. 1844, i. 37. 

[1829. — **. , . a dance by Mack people 
which they calls a Notch. . . ."—Oriental 
Sjmrt. Mag. cd. 1873, i. 129.] 

c. 1831.— "Elle (Begum Sumroii) At en- 
terror rivante une jeune esclavc, dont die 
etait jalouse, et donna h son mari un naaieh 
( bal) sur cetto horrible lomhe.'’—JaajHemi/Htf 
Currapondanct, ii. *221. 

1872.- 

** ... let be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared KiAno ; ordaine<l 
from Ant 

To last, in liody and soul, for one life- 
long debauch, 

Tha Pariah of the North, the European 
Naateh I ” 

FiAne at tkt Fair, 81. 

1878.- 

**...! locked in the swarth little lady— 

I swaar, 

From the head to tha foot of her,— well 
quite ae bare I 

'No Naatdl shall cheat me,' said I, 
taking my stand 

At this rat which 1 draw. . . 

Natural Magie, in Paerkiaratio, ko, 

^AUTOH-OntL 8. (Sm BATA- 
DAMQ»m3l.) no kit quo- 
tation is a glorious Jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


[1809.— **Nadh Qirls art exempted from 
all taxea, though they nay a kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Vuqeer. . . 
BrwgkUfH, IjOUtb fr^ a MaAratia Oamu, 
ed. 189*2, p. 113-4.] 

1825.— ** The NAch women were, as nsnalr 
ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of rod 
petticoats ; and toeir exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, ae could well 
be conceived.'*— ii. 102. 

1838. — *'In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Alnuek, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called n. 
natch, tor which they are well paid.” — 
In Jt. PhUlip*^ A Million o/ Facts, 722. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOTAT, 

&C., ii.p. A mime given to Mahoni- 
meduii.s of mixt race in the Konkaii 
and S. C'aiiara, corresiKUidiiig more or 
lesA to Moplahs (q.v.) and Lubbyea of 
Malaliar and tlie Coromandel coast. 
[The bead-quarters of the Navayats 
are in N. Canara, and their traditions 
state that their ancestors tied from the 
Persian Gulf alxiut the cIorc of the 
7th century, to escape the cruelty of 
a Gove'uor of Iran. Sec StiiTTock, 
Man. of S. Canara, i. 181.1 It is ap- 
{tareiitly a Koiikani word connected 
with Skt. nam, 'new,* and implying 
‘new convert.* [The Madras uIosh. 
derives the word from Pers. tufifi, 
from Ndit, the name of an Arab clati.) 

1552.— “Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who ere called Niiteas. . . .*’— 
Castanhedii, iii. 24. 

1 Slhl. —'* Nalteas f|ue sAo mesti^ : quanto 
aos padres de gern^Ao dos Arabips . . . e 
das roimree das Gentias. "—/jumM, 

„ And because of this fertility of 
■oil, and of the trade of theee ports, there 
was hero a great number of Moore, natiyes 
of the ooniitry, whom they call Nalieas, 
who were accustomed to buy the horsee and 
■ell them tt> the Moors of the Pecan. . . .” 
—find. I. riii. 9. 

c. 1812. — '*From this period the Ma- 
home^ns extended their religion and ^eir 
inAuenoe in Malabar, and many of the prinoea 
and inhabitants, beraiiing conyerts to the 
true faith, gate over the management of 
some of the seaports to the etrangen, whom 
they called NowiyiU (literally the New 
Raoe). . . .’^—Firukia, by Briggs, iv. 688. 

1816.—“. . . et pamim inAniti Maho- 
roetani reperiebentur, turn indigenae qiioe 
n"iltrfflf vocabant, turn extemi. . • 
Jarrie, i. 67. 

1628.— “There are twosoitf of Moon, on# 
MedkM of mixod Mod of Moore-fAthen and 
llhnike-iDolhon, oallod Vattital, Mongnls 
ateo in tholr riii|ion, the olhor FonriiiMi 
. . ft/yn'mqgr, 664. 
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NAZIB,s. Hind, from Ar. lulctr, 

* inspector* (iwwr, ‘sight*). The title 
of a native oihclal in trie Anglo-Indian 
Cour^ sometimes improperly rendered 
‘ sheriff/ because he serves processes, &c. 

1670.— “The Khan . . . ordered his 
Nassir, or Master of the Court, to amign 
something to the servants. . . ."—Andria:^ 
41. 

[1708.—“ He es^tucially, who is called 
N^er, that is the chief of the Mnhal . . 

— CcUroVt JI. of ih* Mogvi ItynoKlif, K.T. 295. 

[1826.— “The Nasir is a {xsrpetual sheriff, 
and executes writs and summonses to all 
the parties required to attend in civil and 
criminal cases . — Pandurang /fur/, ed. 1873, 
ii. 118.] 

1878.— “The Nasir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c., and also the issue of 
Humnionsos and proceases." — Lift tn ih^ 
Mofuml, i. 204. 

[In tlie following the word represents 
iuakkdray ‘a kettle-drum.’ 

1763. — “ His E-tcellency (Nawab Meer 
iloesiml had not eaten fur three days, nor 
allowed his Nasir to bo Ijc-iten."— /^iori/ uf 
a Prisoner ni Paitut, in Whetler, Kiuiy 
JUoords, 323.] 


Letter of Ftnmndo Nanet to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[1554.— “All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was sold by 
leilfto."— Costonaed^ Bk. ii. ch. 13. ] 

1598.—“ In Goa there is holden a daylie 
nssemblie . . . which is like the meeting 
upu the burse in Andwarpe . . . and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Faire . . . 
it boginneth in y« morning at 7 of the clocke, 
and continueth till 9 ... in the principal 
streete of the citic . . . and is caUed the 
Leylon, which is a.s much os to say, as an 
outroop . . . and when any man dieth, all hU 
goods are lirooght thethor and .sold to the 
last pennie\vort.h, in the same outroop, who- 
soever they be, yea althoi^h they were the 
Viccroyesgoodes. . . ch. xxix.; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184 ; and compare P^rard de 
lAtmly Hak. Soc. ii. .52, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610.—“ . . . le mary vient frapper a 
la porte, dont la femme faisant fort iVston- 
n^e, prie lo Purtugais de se cacher dans vne 
|iotitb cuuc k ixaircolaine, et I’ayant fait 
I entrer Ik dedans, ct fermo tres bien k clef, 
ouurit la )x>rte » sim mary, qui . . . le 
laissa tremper Mi iu.si|u'uu lendemain matin, 
qu'il fit porter coste cuue au marchtf, ou 
lailan ainsi qu’ils apiwUSnt. . . P—Mocqvet, 
344. 


NEBLAM. LEELAM, s. Hitui. 
nUdni, from Port. Itilao. An auction 
or pul)lic outc^, as it used to l»e 
called in India (corresponding to 
Scotch roav ; comp. Clerni. rnfeti, and 
outroop of Linschoten’s translator 
Ijelow). The word is, hoAvever, Ori- 
<ental in origin, for Mr. C. P. Brown 
(MS. notea) points out that the Portu- 
guese word IS from Ar. i’Utn {al-€ldm\ 
‘proclamation, advertisement.’ It is 
omitted by Dozy and Engelinanu. How 
old the custom in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the effects of a 
deceased European i^ may 1 m> seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1516. — “ Pero d’Alpoym came full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the apparel and 
servants of Afonso d'Alhoquerque, all of 
which Dom Orocia took ehoige of ; but tiie 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should be a lellio (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aleixo in the 
chnrch, where they met ; The Governor your 
uncle orders a leiliA of all the old warirolM 
of Afonao d'Alboquerque. I can't praise his 
intention, but what he baa dona only adds 
to my uncle's honour; for all the people 
will oee that he gathered no rich Indian 
stofla, and that b^deepised everything but 
to bo foremoat in honour.”— Ceirfo, ii. 469. 

[1&27.— “And ahottld any man die, they 
at onoe make a Lnylaai of hla property.”-- 
India Ofloo I. 


Liusclioton givos an engraving of the 
Km IHreitn m Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the super- 
scription ; “ 0 Leilao gue se faz coda 
dia poll Jiwihu nu Itiui direitu de Goa" 
The Portiignese word lius taken root 
at (imtou fihine.^i in the form ydaug ; 
but more «listiuctly l>otrays its origin 
in the Amoy form Id-lang and Swatow 
ioylafuj (see Giles; also Dennys* s Notes 
arid QuerieSy vol. i.). 


NEELQYE, NILOHAU, kc.y s. 
Hind, mlgdfty nllgdiy lilgdi^ i.e. ‘blue 
cow*; the popular name of the gi-e^it 
Hnt 4 >lo))e, called by Pallas AniiUrpe 
iragocamtlns (Porfaz pictus, of Jerdon, 
[Botelaphiis tragocamelus of Blanfoi'd, 
Mammaltay 517jX given from the slaty- 
blue which is Its predominant colour. 
The pr<mer Hind, name of the animal 
is fq;A (Skt. rwya, or rishya). 


1663. —“After these Elephants are brought 
ivers tamed Gazelles^ which are made to 
ght with one another; os also some Nil- 
l^UX, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
re a kind of Elands^ and iihinoceroUt and 
[lOBC great BufaJat of Bengafn . _ . .to 
ombat with a Lion or Tiger.”— B.T. 
. 84 ; fed. Contlahfe^ 2^ ; in 218 nilig^us : 
iS64,877, nU-fhanz]. 

X778.—“ Captain Hamilton has been so 
blhrins as to taka ehaega of two dwr, a 
1 ^ and a female, of a apeoi« which U 
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called nadlgow, and is, I beliere, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliTer to jou in 
my name.*'— H'onva UatUngM to Sir 0. Cole- 
hrooUf in (7^iy, i. 288. 

1824.— “There are not only neelghana, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park " (at Lucknow).— 
ed. 1844, i. 214. 


1882.—“ All offioer^ we belieTe, who hove 
served, like the present writers, on the 
uuiiils of Upper India, look back on their 
iwriiiatetic life there as a happy time . . . 
occaaionallv on a winding part of the bank 
one intruded on the solitude of a huge 
ili]|pai."— ifm. of Otneral^ir IK. A'. Btder, 


NEEM, 8. The tree ^N.O. Mdiaceou) 
Azadinuhta indi^ Juasieu ; Hind, nim 
(and ni6, according to Playfair, TaUef 
SKt.reef 170), Mahr. ntmb, from Skt. 
niwba. It grows in almost all parts of 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thius poultices of the 
leaves are applied to txiils, and their 
fresh Juice given in various diseases ; 
the bitter bark is given in fevers'; 
the fruit is described as purgative and 
emollient^ and as useful in worms, &c.. 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds; and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal. It is akin to the 
baknin (.see BUCEYVE), on which it 
grafts readily. 

1583.— *‘/f. 1 licg you tv recall the tree 
by help of which you cured that valuable 
horse of yours, of which you told roe, for I 
wish to reroerober it. 

“0. You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that ha^i a great repute os valuable 
and roedicin.*!] among n.itioiis that I am ac- 
quainted with, and thu naniu aiming them 
all is nimbo. 1 came to know its virtues 
in the Bal^hat, ticciiuso with it 1 there 
succeeded in curing Mire Isu-'ks of horses 
that were m^^ist dilliciilt to clonii and heal ; 
;iad these sore.H were claaned very riuickly. 
and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with the leaves of 
this tree pounded and put over the sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice. . . .” — Qarcia^ f. 153. 

1678.— “There is another tree highly roe- 
•licinal . . . which is called nimbo; and the 
Malaban call it Bepole [MalayAl. 

—Acosta, 284. 

[1813.—“. . . the principal sauare . . . 
regularly pLsnted with beautiful nym or 
lym-treM.'^^— ^or6ef, Or. Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 
445. 


[1856.—“ Once on a time Qui Singh . . . 
«id to thoee around him, ' Is tnere any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the ooiirtf*" — Forhet, BAm MAUL, ed. 
1878, p. 465.] 

1877.—“ The elders of the Chuis sat OTwy 
day OB their platform, under the greet MiB 


tree in the town, and attended to ell oom- 
plaints .'* — Meadtnes Taylor, Story, Ac., ii. 85. 

NEQAPATAl^ n.p. A seajiurt of 
Tanjons district in S. India, written 
Ndgai-ppattanam, which may mean 
* Snake Town.’ It is perhaps the 
Htyapa yiyTpiroXis of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534.—“ From this he (Uurihnll Maruar, a 
Mahommedan corsair) went plundering the 
coast as far as NegnpaiKo, where there 
were always a number of Porti^uese trad- 
ing, and Moorish merchants. Ihese latter, 
dreading that this pirate would come U* 
the place and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him word that if he came he 
would make a fnmous haul, because the 
Portuguese had there a quantity of goods 
on the river hank, where he could come up. 

. . — Corrm, iii. 554. 

[l.')98. — “The const, of rhonitnatidel be- 
ginneth from tho C.'vite of Negapatan.”— 
Linackoten, li.ik. Soc. i. 8*2. 

[1615. -“Two (shi|>s) fivm Nenpotan, 
one from Cullmat and Messufiotan. — /’(Mfo*, 
Lifters, iv. 6.] 

NEOOMBO, n.p. A jdeasant town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 mile.s 
north of Colombo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growtn of the best 
cinnanuui. The etymology is given 
in very ditterent way a We read 
recently that the name is projwrly 
^aniil) Nlr-Kolumbu, i,e. 'Col umbo 
in the water.’ But> according to 
Emerson Tennent, the ordinary deri- 
vation is Mi-gamoa, the 'Village of 
bees ’ ; whilst Burnouf says it is 
properly Ndga-bhu, 'Land of Naga;^’ 
or serpent worshippers (see Tennent, ii. 
630). 

1613.—“ On this he cast anchor ; but the 
wind blowing very strung by daybreak, the 
shipe were obliged tv weigh, as they could 
not stand nt their moorings. Tho vessel of 
Andrea C'oeibu and that of Nunu Alvares 
Teixeira, after weighing, not being able to 
weather the reef of Negiimbo, ran into the 
bay, where the storm com (idled them to be 
beached : but os there were plenty of people 
there, the vessels were run up by hand 
not wrecked."— Bocarro, 42. 

NEORAI8, OAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cai>e at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main- 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Cape 
Negraii. The name is a Portugese 
oomiption probably of tlie Arab or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rft^ 

‘ Di-agtm’s whirlpool.’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry veasels 
ashore, and thus the locality ia famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Biifuk'sc name is only an 
effort fit interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
.some name like Ndgurdshtw. Ihn 
Batata touched at a continental coast 
occupied by uncivili.sed people having 
i lcphants, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls Btnamvjnr. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
]>o.s8ihle that the term Barm de Nrfjrats^ 
which frequently occurs in the old 
writers (e.g. see Balbi, Fitch, ami 
B<K‘arro Inilow) is a misinterpretation 
of tlm old name used by Ibn Batuta 
<iv. 224-228). 

1553.—** Up ifi the Cape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, and where the 
Kingdom uf Pegu commences, the distance 
nmy bo 100 loagues.’'— /Itirros, I. ix. 1. 

1583. — **Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and .we made sail with our stem to 
the N.F., and running our course till morn- 
ing we found, ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call the i 
)K)rt which runs up into Pegu."— <i<wpaio 
Balhi, f. 92. 

■1586.—“ We entered the lt<(rr€ of Megnis, 
which ia a braue luirro," (see COBMIN). 
—H. AYfcA, in Hall. ii. 390. 

1613.— “ Philip do BritiJ hfxving sure in- 
telligcncc of thi.'t groat armament . . 
ordered the arming of .seven ships and some 
MingnicfU, and ap|K)inting as their commo- 
dore Paulo de Rego Pinheiro, gave him pre- 
cise onlors to engage ttie prince of Arracan at 
.‘^ea, ficforo ho should enter ilie //urand rivers 
of Negrais, which form the mouth of all those 
of the kingdom of I’cgu.”-- Jlururntj 137. 

1727.- ■ "The Sea < *» ust of Arackan roaches 
fnim Xatigani (see CHITTAOONO) to Ca|>c 
Negrais, ab«mt 100 Milo.s in length, but few 
places inhabited ..." (after speaking Of 
** the great Island of Negrais") . . . he goes 
on. . . . “ITie other Island of Negrais, 
which makes the Point called the L'aiw . . . 
is often called Diamond I.nlaiid, l>ciau.se its 
Shape is a Rhombus. . . . Three benguos to 
the Southward of Diamond I.slnnd lies a 
R eef of Rrxsks a Ijeogiie long . . . con- 
sjiicuous at all Times l»y the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rocks arc called the 
Ij^urti. or in Entrli'«h, the Lizard.” — -t. 
Hamilton^ ii. 29. This reef is the Alguada^ 
on which a noble lighthouse was erected by 
C'apt (afterwards Liout.-Gen.)Sir A. Fraser. 
C.H., of t he Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of flamilton suggesU 
that the original name may have been 
iMgaria. But Atagadu, “overflowed," ia 
the real origin, ft appears in the old 
French chart of d'Aprhi as lie Noyie. In 


Dunn it is Ntgoda or Neijada. or L^onada. or 
Sunken Island (X Dir. 1780, 3*25). 

1759. —“ ITic Dutch by nn Inscription in 

Tentonir Cfuiructn^, lately found nt Negraia, 
on the Tomb of a Dtd.eh tJotunf!/, who died in 
1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?)i appejir then to have 
had Possession of that Island."- - Letter i.-! 
IkUrymple, Or. R»)t. 98. 

1763.— “It gives us jiloasuro to observe 
that the King of the Kurmahs, who cau.sed 
our people at Negraia to be so cnielly 
ma.ssacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
and humane di.s}mNition ." — Fort Wiiliam 
CoMHs.^ Feb. 19. In 288. 

11819. — '* Negraglia." See under MtTN- 
NEEPOBE.j 

NELLY, NELE. s. Malayal. nef, 

‘ rice in the husk ’ ; [Tel. and Tam. 
ntlli^ ‘rice-like ’J. This is the Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is t»ften 
u.sed by the French and rortiiguese in 
South India, where Englishiueu use 
the latter word. 

1606. — “ . . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the seller to return and take out two 
grains for himself for luck {com mpmsti^ao\ 
things that asc all heathen vunitie.s, which 
the synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
thoM who practise them shall bo severely 
punished by the Bishop." -Honvca^ Synodo, 
f. 526. 

1651.—** Nlll, that is unpounded rice, 
which is .still in the husk."— /topn iiM, p. 95. 

1760. — “ Champs de nelia." See under 

JOWAUB. 

(1796.-“ 75 pnrahs Nelly. "-Li.st of Ex- 
port Duties, in Logan, Malabar, iii, *265.] 

NELLOBE, n.p. A toAvn and 
di.strict north of Madras. The name 
may be Tamil. Nall-ur, ‘Good Town.’ 

I But the local interpretation is from 
nel (sec NELLY) ; and in the local 
records it is given in Skt. as DhCinya- 
pnrahi, meaning ‘ rice-town ’ (SftAajtW 
Siidri). [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives Katl-ftr^ ‘ Good-town ’ ; but the 
Gloss. (.S.V.) has nrllu, ‘paddy,’ Uru, 
‘village.’ Mr. Bosw’ell {Nelhre, 687) 
suggests that it i.s derived from a rielU 
chdtt tree under which u famous lingam 
was placed.] 

c. 1310.—** .Ma’bar extenils in length from 
Kulam t*« Nilawar, nearly 300 |mmsangs 
along the ■‘ca const."— B'afwd/, in Ellioi, 
iii. 32. 

NERBUDDA R., n.p. Skt. Nar- 
madd, ‘causing delight’; PloL Nd/iafloj; 
Peripl. Aafiralos (amended by Fabricius 
to N4/i/ui3o{). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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jaetured eWmolo^ of Xahr-BtulHa^ 
* River of Budda^Ms a caution against 
such guesses. 

e. 1020.—" From Ph4r aouthwards to tho 
R. Nerbadda nine (paroaiuigs) ; thence to 
Mahrai-des . . . whtMn . . ?’ — iH-AirSNl, 
in Eftioit i. 60. Tne reading of Nerbadda ia 
however doubtful. 

0 . 1310.— "There were meana of croaaing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbidda was auoh 
that you mi^t aav it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge.’ —.iMir KkuMrA^ in ElUut, 
179. 

[1616.— "The King rode to the riuer of 
Darbadath.”— r. Jto^, Hak. Soc. ii. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Ntrbadah.] 

1727.—" 'The next Town of Note for Com- 
merce ia Baroach ... on the Banks of the 
River Nttrdaba."—.!. HamiUnn^ ed. 1744, i. 
145.] 

NERGHA, 8. Malayfil. wrfkdui^ 

vow,* from verb tieruya, ‘to agree or 
promise.’ 

1606. — " They all assemble on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call nsreha."— 
Ooujta^ Syncdo, 1. 63. See also f. 11. This 
term also includes offerings. to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a common form i.s to feed a 
lamp Mforo an idol with gkee instead of oil. 

KEBBICK, NEBBUCK, NIBK, 

&c., . 8 . Hind, from Per.8. nirkh^ vulgarly 
nirakJi^ nirikh. A tariff, rate, or jirice- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. Tlie system of publishing 
such rates of prices and wages by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
A ^neration or two liack, and i.8 
probably not quite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, but no attempt is made 
to fi.x such l»y authr»rity.] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
vrith no apparent ill effects. 

1799. —" I have written to Campbell a long 
letter about the neirick of exchange, in 
which I have ende.*ivoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of ihrotHug 
(eee.BHBOFF). . . ire/Z/syfua, i. 56. 

1800. — " While 1 was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke hud altered the Bar* 
rick artifleers, and of nil kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of Gapt. 
Norria . . . and on the examination of toe 
suhiect a system of engineering come out, 
well worthy of the example set at Madras.'* 
—IMA. i. 67. 

[ „ " Here le established a nine, or 

lenlatlon, by which all coins have a certain 
vdue aflxed to them ; and at this raU they 
are rsoeived in the paynmni of the rsveoae ; 


but in donlings between private persons 
attention ia not paid to this rule."— 
BNcAaaas, Jl/ysors, ii. 279.] 

1878.— "On expresring bis surpriie at 
this, the man oeeurod him that it was really 
the case that the baser ‘ ntrik ’ or market- 
rate, had so risen."— Lt/« ta the 
i. p. 33. 

NOAPEE, s. The Burmese imiiie, 
ngapi^ ‘l>re.s^ fish,* of the odorr)us 
I delicacy dcscri1)ed under BALAOHONO. 
[See ForbeSf Brituh Bwnna^ 83.] 

185.5.—" Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngapd at Amara- 
I p(Mra exhibited a Hux and reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. I see thie 
is an old lielief. De la Lr>ub%re mentions 
it in 1688 as held by the Siamese.’*— Tw/f, 
Mimon to .4 lU, p. 160. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, n.p. The 
name fur centuries applied t4) a ^up 
of islands north of Sumatra. They 
appear to l)e the fidpovvoai of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha BTilits of the oldest 
Arab Rtlntion. [Sir G. Birdwoud identi- 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
to which SindUid, the Seaman, 
is carried in his fifth voyage. {Report 
on Old lUrordj^ 108 ; Barton^ Amtum 
Night K, iv. 368).] The Dunes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the 18th century, nnd since, unsuccess- 
fully. An account of the various 
attempts will I>e found in the Voyage 
of the Novara. Since 1869 they have 
Iieeii partially occupied by the British 
Governineiit, as an apjiendage of the 
Andaman settlement. Conqiaring the 
obi forms Lankhti and NakkavAram^ and 
the nakedness constantly attribute to 
the ))eople, it seems possible that the 
name may have had reference to this 
{nniigd). [Mr. Man {Joum. Anthron. 
liutitute^ x'viii. 3A9) writes: A possible 
derivation may l»e suggested bv the 
following extract from a paper ny A. 
de Caiioolle (1885) on ‘The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants’ : ‘The presence of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousanfl years ago is proved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . Tlie 
Malays liave a name widely diffused 
in the Archipelago, kala^ klajia, 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
And the name n/ior, nieor, in the 
Philippines niog, at Bali, niok, njo. . 
While the Nicoliars have long been 
famed for the excellence of their cooo- 
nuta^ the only words which bear any 
resemblanee to tha forma abova given 
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sire noodt, *a riiie nut,’ and 
lialf.ripe nut.’”] 

G. 1050.— The name appears as Nakka- 
Tlram in the great Tanjore Inscription of 
the llth century. 

c. 1292.—“ When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less) and the Kingdom of 
Lnmbri, you sail north about ISO miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called NecuveraiL In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
lieasts. . . ."—Marco Pulu^ Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. — “Opiwaite L<(mitri is the island 
of Lfikwllram (probably to read Nikwinun), 
which produces plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
cover the uiidendn with cocoaniit loaves. 
They are alt subject to the K^n.“— Aoshkf- 
frddls, in Elliot, i. 71. 

c. 131tt.— “De|xirling from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, [ found many islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
NicOYeran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like doj^s, etc. . . ."—Friar 
ikioru', in Cathatf, Ac., 9/. 

IfdO.— “In front of the liefore named 
island of Samatm, across the Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and iMrts for shine. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvar {Maraljor in Lislmn 
ed.), and they find in them very good 
amlier, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts."— 195. 

1514.— “Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Kicnbar. . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said that this land was ail cut up 
ii.t. in islands), and that it was possible to 
pass through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn bock to Cochin. . . . The natives of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in neat boats full of people. . . . 
They were all Ctifreg, with flso>bones in- 
serted in their lips and chin : b^ men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of TOWS and arrows poisoneid with herbs." — 
fitov. da Empo/it in Archiv. Stvr. pp. 71 '72. 

NIOGEB, 8. It is an old brutality 
of the Englmhman in India to apply 
this title to the iiativea, as we may see | 
from Ives uuoted below. The use | 
originated, liowever, doubtless in i 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negrot for “ the blacka ” (q.v.), with 
no malice prejiense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1539.— See quot. from Pinto under COBBA 
DB OAPBLLu, where aegroea i> used for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548.—“ Moreover three blacks (neo;^ 
in thie tenitoiy occupy lands vroHh 8000 


or 4000 pardaoc of rent ; fthey are related 
to one another, and are placea as guards in 
the ouUying parte."— A BUdho, Cartoi, 111. 

1582.-“ A nlme of John CamJbrayn, 
Pilot to Panlo ak la Gama, was that day 
run away to the Moores."— Costeileiia, by 
N. L., f. 19. ^ ^ 

[1608.—“ The King and people niggws." 
—Danverif Letten, iTlO.] 

1622. — £d. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“ with some stoor of negers, which was 
derided bytwick the Duch and the English." 
— iShtnjirury, iii, p. 78. 

c. 1755.— “You cannot affront them (the 
natives) more than to call them by the name 
of nsgroe, as they conceive it inrolies an 
idea of slavery."— /vei, Voyage, p, 23. 

c. 1757.— “Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii e 
parocchi de’ negli detti Malabar."— Def fa 
Tomla, 3. 

1760.— “The Dress of this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes ; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These t^oes are neatly 
made by Begross, and sold for about 10a. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care."— 3/i8. Letter of James Rtandl, 
Sept. 30. 

1866.—“ Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawlc bungalows is too 
uniromi ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on the English 
bench ; and that when you bit a niggw he 
dies on purpose to spite you."— 7Ae Dawt 
Uuvgalow, p. 225. 


NILOHEBBT, NBILOHEBBT, 

&c., ii.p. The name of the Mountain 
Peninsula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as Malai- 
7 ufdu, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. SkU NUagirif 
Blue Mountain.’ The mime Nila or 
Niladri (synonymous with ATUaytri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or semi- 
mythical ranges of the ruranic Cwmo- 
graphy (see Vuhnu Purdna^ in JVilfon^t 
iVorke, by Hall, ii. 102, 111, Ac.), and 
has been applied to sever^ rallies of 
more assured locality, e.a. in Orissa as 
well as in S. India. The nwe seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un- 
doubtedly applied by natiw to the 
range before the appearance of Euit^ 
peans, as in the Kongu^deia Ragdkalf 
quoted by Grigg {NU^ri Man. 363X 
and the name appears in a letter of 
CSoL Mackenne oi about 1816 {Ilnd, 
S78). Mr. T. M. Hoisfall writes: 
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'*The name ia in common uae among 
all claaaea of natives in S. India,, but 
when it may have become speci^c 1 
cannot aav. Possibly the solution 
may be that the Nilgiris being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the English, that name 
was by them caught hold of. but not 
eoitu^ and stuck to them hy mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im- 
probable that the Englishmen who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that is, explored and shot 
over them, would call them by a long 
Skt. name.”] 

Probably the following quotation 
from Dampier refcia to Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges : 

“ One of the English ships was called the 
Ndltgne. the name taken from the Nelle- 
arse Hiila in Bengal, as I have heard."— 
Iktmpiert ii. 145. 

Ifitt.— “ In y* morning early I went up 
the Vllligree Hill, whero I haa a view of a 
most pleasant fruitfall valley.” — 7 /ci^m, 
Diny, March 2 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 67]. 

The following also refers to the 
Orissa HiUs : 

1762.—*' Weavers of Balasore complain of 
the great scarcity of rice and proviaiona of 
all kinda occasioned by the devastations of 
the Mahrattaa, who, (KX) in number, after 
plundering BaLuore, had gone to the Nelli- 
grse Hills.”— In Long, 42. 

NIPA, a Malay nfpah. 


PortuguesiL app^riating the word 
Nipa to tnis spirit, called the tree 
itself nipeira. 


1611.—“ Other wine ia of another kind of 
palm which ia called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and this ia also eitraoted 
by distillation. It is very , mild and sweet, 
and dear as pure water ; end they say it is 
very wholeeome. It is inada in great onan* 
titiea with which ships are laden in Vlgu 
and Tanaaarim, Malaoa, and the Philipj^ftiiee 
or Manila ; but that of Tanaaarim eKeeeds 
all in goodness.” — Ttixtim, RdacUA(i$, f, 17. 

1613. — “ And then on from the mairth to 
the Nypehms or wild-palms of the rivulet 
of Paret China .” — OodUho dt Ertdia, 6. 

„ ** And the wild palms ealled Nypeins 
. . . from those flowers is drawn the limior 
which is distilled into wine by an alembic, 
which is the best wine of India.”— 75 mI. Iflr, 
[1817.—** In the maritime districta, 
or thatch, is made almost exclusively from 
the leaves of the nipa or 6dvM.” — Romu, II. 
Jam, 2nd ed. i. lu.] 

1348. — Steaming amonnt the Ion- 
swampy islands of the Sunaerbunds . . . 
the (Mdles of the steamer tossed up the 
large fruits of the Nipa frulieant, a low 
stsndess pdm that grows in the tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a large head 
of nnts. It is a plant of no interest to the 
common observer, hut of much to the 
geologi^ from the nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the Thames, having floated about 
there in as great profusion as here, till 
buried deep in the silt and mud that now 
form the island of Sbepiiey.” — Hooter, 
Himalayan JoarHoit, i. 1-2. 


9L The name of a stemleas palm 
(Nipa . fnUicam, Thimb.i \^ich 
abounds in estuaries from tlie Ganges 
delta eastwards, through Tenasscnm 
and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leavea of which 
afford the chief material used for 
thatch in the Archipelago. "In the 
Philippines,” says Crawfurd, "but not 
that 1 am aware of anywhere else, the 
sap of the Nipa. . . ia used aa a 
beverage, and for the manufacture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On this account it yields a considerable 
part of the revenue of the Spanuh 
Government” (Dm. Diet, p. 301). 
But this fact is almoet enough to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in aense b ; and the identity 
is pUoed beyond question by the 
quotations from Teixttra and Mam. 

b. Anaek made from the sap of a 
pakn tree, a manufacture by no means 
sonllned to the PhilippiiisB. The 


I860.— **Tlie Nipa is vei^ extensively 
cultivated ia the Province of Tavoy. Krom 
Incieione in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which haa very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
dow^ hwmee ragar.”— if«iaDa’« liurmah, 

1874.—'* It (lugnr) ia alao got from Nipa 
frutieani, Thunh., a tree of the low ooest- 
regiona, eztenaively cultivated in Tavoy.’* 
—Banbury and FtOekigor, 655. 

Theae laat quotationa oonflnn the old 
travellen who represent Tenoaaerim aa the 
great eouroe of the Nipa apirit. 

h— 

c. 1667.— "Boery veers is there Isde (si 
Tenswerim) some abips with Verdno, Nipa, 
and Benjamin.*' — Cm Federiei (lfi.T. in 
HaJd.), ii. 860. 

1568.-** Nipa, qnal* h vn Vino eooellen. 
tiaeimo ohe naaoe nel flor d'vn arbors 
ehiamato Niptr, il eni liqyor si distilla, e m 
ne la vna beoanda eoodlentiMiina.''— On. 
J’cfariei, in Rmmuio, iB. 802e. 

168S.-*«I PhrtofbMi e nei altri di qnecU 
fanade di qnh non nangiasM ad lUgao di 
Fsfh paas di giaao ... as d bert dao; 
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mn uiui certu aciiua lainbiccata da vn albero 
<letto Axmippa, ch' b alia bocca assai guste- 
vole ; nia al corpo ^iova e ntioce, secondo le 
wm^lossioni de gli huomini.’*— (/. JkUhiy 

1591. — “Those of Tanaseri are chioflv 
freighted with Rice and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong.” - .Barker’s Account of Lun- 
ctusta ’s Voyutjty in UaJtl. ii. 592. 

In the next two quotations nipt is 
confounded with coco-nul .spirit. | 

1598.—“ Likewise there is much wine 
broi^ht thether, which is made of Ck>cus or | 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Mype <U I 
ToMLuaria^ that is Atpia - C<mpo*ita of ^ 
7un<iiisar<!a.'’ — Lins/chott^^ 30; (Hak. Soc. 
i. 103J. 

,, “The Sura, being distilled, is called 
Fuh (see FOOL'S RACK) or Nipe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in 
Dort. ’-- /W. 101 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 49]. 

[1616.— “One jar of Neepe." — 

Lrtiere, iv. 162J. 

1623.- -“ In the daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk u^ion a certain wine they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua vibo 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which hod been given them.” — I*, 
delta Valt-c, ii. 669 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 272]. 

We think there can be little doubt 
that the slang word nip, for a small 
drain of spirit^ is adopt^ from nipa. 
[But compare Dutch nimen^ *to take 
a dram.’ The old wora nippitcUum 
was used for ‘ strong drink ’ ; see Star^f. 
I>i4-t.] 

NIRVANA, s. Skt, nirvdna. The 
literal uieaning of this word is simply 
’ blown out^’ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the ])hilosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term see Ohilder’s 
Pali hictionary^ 8.v. nilhdna^ an 
article from which we Quote a few 
sentences below, but wnich covers 
ten double-column pages. The word 
hiw become common in Europe along 
with the CTowing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen- 
hauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the quotation liclow from 
Dr. Draper. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Purchaiy who had met with it in 
tlie Pali form common in Burma, Ac., 
nt66on. 


1626. — “ After death they (the Talapoye) 
beloove three Places, oue of Pleasure Ixuum 
(i^rhaps stikham) like the Mahumitane Para- 
dise ; another of Torment iVaxccc (read No- 
roc); the third of Annihilation which they 
call Nlba .” — PurchaSf PtlgrinuLge^ 506. 

c. 1815.—“. . . the state of Niban, which 
is the most perfect of all states. This con- 
sists in an almost perpetual eztacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are abstracted 
from all sensation; they have no longer 
cither a thought or a desire .” — iianffei manoy 
Burmese Empire, p. 6. 

18.58. — •* . . . Transience, Pain, and 
Unreality . . . these are the characters of 
all exi.stence, and the only true good i.4 
exemption from these in the attainment of 
nirwAna, whether that be, as in the view 
of the Brahmin or the theistic Buddhist, 
alfsorption into the supreme essence ; or 
whether it bo, as many have thought, 
absolute nothingness ; or whether it be, 
os Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the 
iihi or the modus its which the inhnitely 
attenuated elements of all things exist, in 
this last and highest state of abstraction 
from all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings are cognisant of.” 
— Yule, Mission to Atw, 236. 

„ “ When from between the sdl trees 

at Kusirvira he passed into ]lirwiB&, ho 
(Buddha) ceased, os the extinguished fire 
ceases.” — Ibid. 239. 

1869. — “ What Bishop Bigandet and 
others represent a.s the popular view of the 
NirvAiia, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to^ good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst NirvAiUt 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
I Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses.”— Pr^. Max 
Miller, Lecture on Buddhistic Nihilism, in 
Tr^ner's Or. Record, Oct. 16. 

I IS 75 . _ “NibbAnam. Extinction; dc- 
I stniction ; annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, NirvAna; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification. 
... In Trubnera Record for July, 1870, I 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word NinrA^a is used to desi^te 
two different things, the state of blisrful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arbat- 
ship ends.”— CAiWrrs, Pali Dictionary, pp. 
265-266. 

, “But at length reunion with the 
univwaal intellect takes place ; Nirwua 
is reached, oblivion is attained ... the 
state in which we were before we were 
born."— Dro/MT, Co^ict, Ac., 122. 
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** liow-*in fuliMM of the timai— it fall 

That Buddha died . . . 

And how a thoannd thousand croraa alnea 
than 

Hara trod tha Path whioh leads whither 
ha want 

Unto NirrABa wham tna Silence lives." 

Sir Z. dmo/d. Light oj Ana, 2SI. 

NISAJI, THE, n.p. The hereditary 
a^le of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderahad Territories ; * His Highness 
the Nizdm,* in English official i^r.'jse- 
olo^. This in its full form, 
ul-muQc, was the title of Awf Jah, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzib, wno became Subad&r (see 
80UBADAB) of the Deccan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahmed nagar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portuguese 
called that of Nisamalaeo. And the 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty were parallel. At the 
death of A^ Jah (m 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general way cor- 
responding to those still held by his 
descendant. 


this be Quide the mply that I ehall mlate 
hereafter. "-Cbrmo, li. 038. 

e. 1689. — ** Trdcdo do Contrato qfoo e 
Fuo Reg Dorn Gareia de Noronha fee earn 
hn NUa Muaa, qeo (FoaUet ee ehamam Hu 
Niia ]Ialuquo."-rem6o. in SvJMdioe, 115. 

1548. — ** iSam malueo.*' See under 
COTAKALUCO. 

1553. — "Thia city of Chaiil . . . ia in 
population and efeatncaa of trade one of 
the chief jrarta of that coast ; it was subject 
to the MUamaluoe, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (whioh 
we corruptly call Jkufvem). . . . The 
Niaunaluoo being a man of great estate, 
althouffh he poasaasod this maritime city, 
and other porta of great revenue, generally 
in order to lie closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held hia residence in &e interior 
in other cities of his dominion ; inatroctiiw 
hia governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malahar. . . Barrot, 11. ii. 7. 

1563.—'* . . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Decam (see DECCAK) and the (Tuncam 
(see CONCAM ) ; and retained the dominion 
a while ; but he could not rule territory 
at so great a distance, and so placed^ in 
it a nephew crowned as king. Thla king 
was a great favourer of foreign people, 
such aa ^rks, Kumi^ Com^is, and Arabs, 
and he divided his kingdom into captaincies, 
bestowing upon Adnkum (whom we call 
Jdedeam-’Woo IDALCAN) the coast from 
Angediva to Clifardam . . . and to NUamo- 
lueo the coast from (?ifardam to Negotana. 
. . Gorrifi, f. 34v. 


NIZAMALUOO, n.p. Izam MaI- 
UCO ifl the form often found in Correa. 
One of the names which constantly 
occur in the early Portugue.se writers 
on India. It represents Nivlm-ul- 
Mulk (see IflZAH). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at tlie court of the 
B&hmani king of the Deccan, who had 
lieen originidly a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at Ahmednogar (a.d. 1490), 
wnich lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the* P<»rtuguese 
Nifumalueo. Their own title was 
Ni^Am Shah, and this also occurs as 
Nnamom. [Linschoten’s etymology 
given below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521.— "Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopea de Seoueiral . . . rent Fenmo 
Cemello aa amnaiMaor to the HisamthMO, 
Lord of the land* of Cboul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang- 
ing for an espeditlon against the King of 
Cwbaya, which the Governor thought the 


bo was in a querrtl 


would gladly join in, 

il with that King. To 


„ "A. Let mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell me 
who if meant by Nisamoxa, as yon often 
ute that term to roe. 

"0. At once I tell you he is a king in 
the Balaghat (see BALAOHAUT) {BagalaU 
for Bafagate), wbone father I have often 
attended, and imroetimes also the son. . . ." 
-Hid. f. 33e. 

[1594 .5. _ "NisAm-ul -Mulkhiya." Bee 
under IDALCAH. 

(1596. — “ Matneo is a Kingdome, and NUa 
a Lance or Speare, so that Nim Malueo is 
as much as to say as the Lanoe or Bpeare of 
the Kingdom." — AiaseAolen, Hak. Boc. i. 
172. As if Nfta-ul-mulk, * spear of the 
kingdom.’] 


’k 


^ NOKAB, s. A servant, either 
domestic, military, or civil, also pi. 
Nokar-hgue, ‘the servants.* Hind. 
naukar, from Pers. and nauhar-ldg. 
Also mnkar-didkar, ‘ the servants,* 
one of those jingling double-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englishmen (see 
L00T7). As regards Enffliahs^ 
compare hugger-mugger, huray-gurdy, 
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tip - top, highly - tighty, himledy • 
piggledy* hocuB-pocua, tit tor tsV 
topflv-turvy, harum-Bcaruui, roly-poly, 
fiddle-faddle, rump and stump, slip- 
^op. ^ this case chdkar’ (see 
GHACKUR) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mon^l word 
introduced into Persia by uie hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Fonchungen im GAiete der 
VoUcer MitJtel p. 06, niikur is 

in Mongol, *a comrade, dependent, or 
friend/ 

c. 1407.— **L'Eniir Khodaidad fit partir 
arec oe ddputS non serviteur (nanktf ) at 
celai de Mirza Djibanghir. Cea trois per- 
aonnagea joignont la cour auguate. . . — 

AbdwmuzAk^ in Noiicet tt Kxtraits. XIV. i. 
146. 

c. 1660.—'* Mahmdd Sultdn . . . under- 
stood iiccounta, and could reckon very well 
by memory the sums ivhich he had to receive 
from his aubjecta, and those which he had 
to pay to his ' nankara ' (apjnrently armed 
followers).” — AlmlghAzi^ by Denuaiacna^ 271. 

[1810. — "Nokar." See under CHAGKUR. 

[1834. — " Its (Balkh) present population 
does not amount to 2000 souls ; who are 
chieOy . . . the remnant of the Kara 
Roukiir, a description of the militia estab- 
lished here by the Afgana.” — Bvmes^ 
Travels into Bokhara^ i. 238.] 

1840.—" Nokar, ' the servant ’ ; this title 
was borne by Tali the fourth son of Chenghiz 
Khan, becau.S6 ho was charged with the 
details of the army and the administration.” 
— Hammer^ GoUUn i/ordr, 460. 

NOL-KOLE, s. Tliis is the usual 
Anfflo- Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in Indi^ perhaps 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) | 
as Kol-rabiy hofd-rwi^ Vcahhage turiiiu.’ j 
It is the Hramca oUrutea^ var. oiuto- 1 
rajKk The stalk at one point expands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and this is the edible part 
1 see mv friend Sir Q. Birdwood in 
his BamSay Products spells it KnoWiol. 
It is ap|Mirently Dutch, * KuoUkool* 
*Tumip-i‘ah1)age ; Choiarave of the 
E^nch.* 

NON BEaULATlON, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
Ae Central Oovemnient in its Foreign 
DepartmentX which the ordinary 
Uws for Bafnlatioiia, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
in force only so far as they are 


s^ially declared by the Government 
of India to be aj^plicable. Tlie 
orimnal theory of aaministration in 
suen Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal deswtism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties, much the same 
niight now he said of the difference 
between Regulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention : 
— “ La Non-intervention est uiie phrase 
politiqiie et technique qui vent dire 
enfin a-peu-pr^ la iiiume chose que 
P Intervention.” 

Our friend Qen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry HiUs, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalbousie said to 
him : "It is not a thing that one must 
say in public, but I would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Non-regulation.” 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of tilings is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
oflice ill tlie civil administration. 

1860.—". . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 
Bengfila worschyppen Sir Jhone disoourseth 
lityl. This rooche wee gadere. Some wor- 
echyppin ane Idole yclept ^Icgnhictonn and 
some worschyppen ^sn-rcgnUcicn 
•aa rt Mugog). . . ."—Ext. from a MS. 
of The Tniveli of Sir John Mandevill'in the 
E. Indies^ lately discovered. 

1867.—". . . We believe we .'»hould indi- 
cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
ahould he treated in great measure as a 
* non - rsgulntion ’ province. " — QuarUrly 
Revietr^ Jan. 1867, p. \35. 

1888.— “The Delhi ‘district, happily for 
all, woa a non-ngulotion province.”— £.!>« 
of Id. Lawrenrt^ i, 44. 

NOBIMON, 8. Japoiifsc word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1616. — "He kept, hiniselfe cloee in a 
BMmnon ." — QtckJa tariff i. 164.] 

1618. — "Ai we were pwng out of the 
towne, the street being full of haokneymen 
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Mid honeiL theT would not make me waj 
to pawa, imt fell a iraarraling with my 
Bcriiiioain, and offrad ma graat abuaa. 
. . ."—Cocib’e Dianft »• W ; [aartmoBBMn 
in ii. 23]. 

1768-71. — *' Sedan-chairs are not in use 
here (in Batavia). The lodiaa, however, 
eomatimea employ a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori- 
mon .” — Stavorinnsy E.T. i. 824. 


NOR’-WESTER, s. A sudden and 
violent storm, such as often occurs in 
the hot weatiier, bringing probably a 

* dust-storm ’ at first, and culminating 
in hail or torrents of rain. (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810.—*' . . . those violent squalls called 

* north-wasters,' in consequence of their 
usually either commencing ii^ or veering 
round to that quarter. . . . Tlie force of 
these norUi-wasteni is next to incredible." 
— Willianisony V. M. il 

[1827. — “A most frahtful nor* wester 
had come on in the ni^t, every door had 
burst open, the peals of thunder and torrents 
of rain were so awful. . . Afrr. FetUon., 
JHaryy 88 .] 


NOWBEHA^ n.p. This is a name 
which occurs in various places far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in the 
early history of the Mahommedans in 
Sin^ we find repeated mention of a 
temple called Nauvihdr {Nava-vihdrtk, 
‘New Monastery’). And the same 
name occurs at mlkh, noir the Oxu.s. 
(See VIHABA). 


NOWROZE,s. Pers. 7iau-rdz, * New 
(Year’s) Day’ ; %.e. the first day of the 
wlar Year. In W. India this is 
observed by the Parsees. [For 
instances of such celebrations at the 
vernal equinox, see Frazer^ Paumnioi, 
iv. 76.] 


e. 1690.— "This was also the cause why 
the Nanrds i Jaldii was observed, on which 
day, since bis Majesty's accession, a great 
feast was given. . . . The Nsw Year's Day 
feaat . . . commences on the day when the 
8un in his splendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the 19th day of the month (Far- 
waidln).'— ilia, ed. AlsdbKmn, i. 188, 276. 

[16H. — "Their Norooae, which is an 
annual feast of 20 days continuance kept 
^ the Moors with great solemnity.'* — 
FoMer, Uun, iii. 66. 


[1616. — "The King and Prince went a 
hunting . . . that his house might be fitted 
^nst the Nome, which benn the fiiH 
Newe Moon in Mareh.'*— Air T. itsa Hak. 
floeii. 188; also see 142.] ^ 


1688.—" Tliere are two Festivals which are 
celebrated in this place with extraordinary 
ceremonies ; one whereof is that of the first 
day of the year, which, with the Persians, 
they call Naums, Nanros, or Norosa, which 
sijgnifieo nine ddyea though now it lasts 
eighteen at least, ana it falls at the moment 
that the Sun enters kTien.*’^Mktndeitht 41. 

1678.— "On the day of the Vernal 
Hox, we returned to Oosihrooa, when the 
Aloorti introduced their New-Year jEde (sec 
EED) or Noa Bosa, with Banqueting and 
great Solemnity."— Fryer, 306. 

1712. — " Restat Nauruus, t.e. vertentis 
anni initium, incidens in diem aequinoctii 
vemi. Non legalis est, aed ab antiquis 
Persia haereditate accepta festivity om- 
nium oaeterarum maxima et solcnniasima.'* 
— Kaempfery Am. Sxot. 162. 

1815. — " Jemsheed also introduced the 
solar year ; and ordered^ the first day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to lie celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called Nauroxa, 
or new year's day, and is still the great 
festival in Persia."— if o/cofm, H. of PertiOy 

i. 17. 

1882. — "Now-ros (new year's day) is a 
festival or aad of no mean imix>rtanco in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . . . 
The trays of presents prepared by the ladies 
for their friends are tastefully set out, and 
the work of many days' previous arrange- 
ment. ^gs are ooiled hard, some of these 
are stained* in colours resembling our 
mottled papers; others are neatly painted 
in figures and devices ; many are ^ ornii- 
mentod with gilding ; every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roa." — Mn. Metr JJiiesan Aliy 
Obent. on the Miueulmaiu of Indiay 283-4. 

NOW8ECADDER, s. Pers. naushd’ 
dar (Skt. narasefra, but recent). Sal- 
ammoniac, i.e. chloride of ammonium. 

c. 1300. — We find this word in a medi- 
eval list of articles of trade contained in 
Capmany's Jlfesus'uu de Baredona (ii. App. 
74) under the form nozadra. 

1343.— "Salarmoniaco, cioh liadadro, e 
non si dh nb aaooo ne caeca oon eesa.”— 
Ptgoloitiy p. 17 ; also see 67, Ac. 

[1834. — "Sal ammoniac (nimohadnr) » 
found in ite native state among the hills 
near Juaak. "-^Bsnuc, Travde into Bokkaroy 

ii. 166.] 

NUDDEEA RIVERS, n.p. See 
under HOOGLY RIYBB, of which th^ 
are branches, intersecting the Nadiya 
District. In order to keep open 
navigation by the directest course from 
the Uanges to Calcutta, much labour 
ia, or waa, annually expended, under 
a special officer, in endeavoimng during 
the drv season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels. 
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NUGOUBKOTE, n.p. Nagarkot, 
This is the fonii iiaed iu olden time^ 
and even now not obsolete, for the 
name of the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himftlaya which we now 
usually know the name of Kot- 
kdngrOf loth being substantially the 
same name, Nagarkot^ 'the fortress 
town,’ or Kot-bl-na^araf 'the town of 
the fortress.’ [If it 1»e implied that 
Kdngra is a comiptioii of Kot-kd- 
nagara, the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. Wliat the 
rem derivation of Kdngra is is un- 
known. One e.xplAnation is that it 
represents the Hind. Wuinkhara^ 'dried 
up, shrivelled.’} In yet older times, 
and in. the history of Mahmud of 
Oliaxni, it is styled Bluni-iiagar. The 
name Nagarkot is sometimes used by 
older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan laouiitaiiis. 


1006.— '*Tho Sultan hiinaolf (MahmOd) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
M far as the fort called Jlhim-nngar^ which 
is very strong, situated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in the midst of imimssable 
waters.*'— in i. 34. 

1337.—" When the sun was in Cancer, the 
King of the time (Mahommed Tughlak) took 
the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 738. 
... It is placed between rivers like the 
pupil of an eye . . . and is so impregnable 
that neither Hikondor nor Dora wore able to 
take it.”— /itidfr-i-cAocA, ihid. iii. 570. 

c. 1370.—" Sultan Finn . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and pass- 
ing by the valleys of Nflchach • nuhgarhi, 
he arrived with his army at Nagarkot, 
which he found to be very strong andWure. 
The idol Jwflitmukhi (see JOWAULLA 
MOOKHSE), much wonhiped by the infidels, 
was situated in the road to Nagarkot . . .” 
ibid, iii. 317-318. 


1398.—" When 1 entered the valley on 
that side of the SiwiQik, information was 
broiiffbt to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a huge and important town of 
Hindastdn, and situated in tbeee mountains. 
The distance was 30 hei, bot the road lav 
through jungles, and over lofty and rugged 
hills.' — riufotteg. ijf Timwr^ ibid, 466. 

1653.—" But the soorcee of these riTsw 
(Indus and Oangee) though they burst forth 
in the mountains whioh Ptolemy 
wle Imana, and whidu the natives call 
Mdanguer and Vaapmooti yet are these 
momtains so closely joined that it aaems 
AiIrmjTf to hide these ■prings.”— 

o. 1600.-^"Vafarkota it a city situated 
npoQ a nenntaiii, with a fori oalled Kan- 
6^. Intho vieiiiityortliiscit 7 ,apoBa 
my mountain, ia a puma called llahakaaey 
whioh f^oonrider as one 
tlto works of the DlriJlj, and oome in pil- 


gnmage to it from great distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
widies. It is moet wonderful that in order 
to ef ‘ 
whicl 
three 
119; 

1^.—" Bordering to him is another great 
Eaiav> called TuUvrk CAusd, whose »iefe 
City ia Nogercoa^ 80 c. from lAkar, and as 
much from S^inan^ in which City is a 
famous Psfod, called It or DurgOf vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diuers Mooret also 
resorts to this Peer. . . Finch, in 

I*vrchat, i. 438. 

1616.-" 27. Nagra Cnit, the chiefs Citie 
so called. . . .”—Ta-ru in Pnirfnu, ii. ; [ed. 
1777, p. 82]. 

[c. 1617.-"Nakarkntt.”-5tr T. Roe, 
Hak. 8oc. ii. .534.} 

c. 1676.— "The caravan beina arriv’d at 
tl^e foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Nangroooi, 
abundance of people come from all parta of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof are 
women and maids, who agree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 

? revisions enws the Mountains. . . 
•avemier, E.T. ii. 188 ; [ed. BaU, ii. 263]. 
1788.— "Kote Kangrah, the fortreae be- 
lon^ng to the famous temple of Nagoreota, 
is given at 49 royal cossea, eoual to 99 O. 
miles, from Sirhind (northwara).”— Ttsaiief/, 
Memoir, ed. 1793, p. 107. 

1809.—" At Patnnoote, where the Padshah 
(so the Sikhs cal) Runjeot) is at present 
engaged in preimrations and nagotiatioai 
for the purpose of obtaining TOes o es i on of 
Cota CaniigTah (or Nagar Cota), which 
place is besieged by the Raja of Nepaul. 
. . K/pAtnstosf, in Li/e, i. 217. 


rect this, they cut out their tongues, 
t grow again in the course of two or 
days. . . df/w«, od. (J/adwin, ii. 
[ed. Jarrett, ii. 3l2]. 


NU JEEB, .w. Hind, from Ar. najiA, 
'noble.’ A kind of half-duciplined 
infantry soldiers under some of the 
native Governments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the British ; 
receiving this honorary title os being 
gentlemen volunteers. 

[o. 1790.— "There were 1000 men, nad- 
feavaa, eword men. . . Evidence of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 
in Trial of W. HasUngs, in Bond, iii. 893. 

1796.-" The Neslbs ara Matchlock men.” 
— IK. A. Tone, A LetUr on the MaknUa 
PeopU, Bombay, 1796, p. 60.] 

1818.— "There ere some ooips (Mahratta) 
etyled Naiatb or men of good family. . . . 

are foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a aabre and matchlock, ana having 
adopted some semblance of Earopean dhn- 
pHne are much reepected."- Or, 

VsM.U.46;[2nded.VM]> 


a MetkraUa Camp, ed. 189^ p. 11. 
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(1817.—** In aoinninitanoM thej am onllad 
W^Jttb (UtarnUj, Nobln) and would not 
dim to fland lanlvy or uMfonn any fotign- 
fag duty."— K. Biadter. Mma, nf tki Opera- 
iiom in India in 1817-l4, p. 22.] 


tlilek, oallid * uumbda.' . . . By tho bye, 
this word *Bambda' u wdd to be the ori^ 


tribei need the tome material for their tents *" 
(!)— Letter in iVbeet and Queriee, lstser.i.842.] 


NULLAH, 8, Hind, ndla, A 
waterooune; not neceasarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhaps 
more frequently indicated in the 
Anglo-Indian uk. 

1776. — ** When the water faUs in all the 
nullahs. . . ."—Halked* Cede, 52. 

c. 1786.—** Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hebbert ... to throw a 
bridge orer Shinga nullah. '—Clurracctb/i, 
Life^Cliee, i. 28. 

1789.— ** The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . ."— iTsnro, ! 
Narmtixt, 224. 

1729.—*' 1 think I can show you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah wifa adTantage." 
— WMington, Deepedekee, i. 26. 

1817.—** On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen spot, 
and before daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a large paraUel."— ifi/rj Hiat. t. 377. 

1843.—** Our march tardy because of the 
BsUahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get hers a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible ." — Life of SAf C. A’apin*, 

I860.—** The real obstacle to movement is 
the depth at the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains."— re*in«iU'« Cejiton, ii. 574. 

NUMDA, NUMNA, s. Hind. 
namda, nanuUl, from Pers. naviad, 
[Skt. jtanuUa], Felt ; sometimes u 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is perhaps the 
same as Ar. namai, *a coverlet,’ spreofl 
on the seat of a sovereign, Ac. 

[1774.—** The apartment was full of people 
seated on Namsts (felts of camel hair) 
mread round the sides of the room. . . 
Hanway, Hist, Aenmni uf British Trade, 
i. 226.] 

1815.—** That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addressing the Khans 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nununud, and remindea of 
the importance of the duties to which he was 
called. —ifo/re/M, H. of Persia, i. 410. 

[1819.—** A Kattie throws a nunda on his 
mare."— TVum. Lit, Soe. Bo, i. 279.] 

1828.—** In a two-poled tent of a great 
siu, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Xoolee Khan, upon a 
eoareenuoiud. . . ,*'—Th€ Knxsitbash,i, 264. 

[1850.— ** The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


NUMEBIOAL AFFIZB8, 00- 
B rnO IENTfl, or DETBBMIN- 
ATIVE8.* What is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps be best eluci- 
dated by an extract from the Mala^ 
Qrofamar of the late venerable John 
Oawfurd : 

** In the enumeration of certain 
objects, the Malay has a peculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the wora * head,’ as we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or 'sail’ in the enumera- 
tion of ships ; but in Malay it extends 
to many* familiar objects. Alai, of 
which tne original meaning has not 
been ascertained, is appliea to such 
tenuous objects as leaves, grasses, Ac. ; 
BaJtana, meaning * stem,’ or * trunk,’ to 
trees, lo^ spears, and javelins ; Bantak, 
of whicti tne meaning has not been 
ascertained, to such objects os rings ; 
Bidar^, which means ‘spreading’ or 
‘spaciou^’ to mats, carets, thatch, 
sails, skins, and hides ; Biji, ‘seeds,’ 
to corn, seeds, stones, pebbles, gems, 
eggs, the eyes of animals, lamps, and 
candlesticks,’’ and so on. Crawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one or 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in en- 
numerating different classes ot objects, 
as if, in English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘ two stems of spears,’ * four 
spreads of carjiets,’ ‘six cottm of 
ciiamonds.’ As a matter of fact we 
do spe^ of 20 head of cattle, 10 JUe of 
soldiers, 1(X) sail of ships, 20 puces uf 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
cases obli^tory, it is technical and ex- 
ceptional ; insomuch that I rememlier, 
when a boy, in old Reform-Bill days, 
and when dfisturbances were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed ladv that a neat 
proprietress in the neighbourhood was 
so alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a tohoU stand of mndceU / 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages^ 


* OUwr tmna applM tovt bstn 
QuanUUtivv AuzllloriM, NuiMrat AulUariat, 
ifagngatlvM, Ac. 
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iiicludinff French and German. Of 
French I don't remember any example 
now except Ml# (de betail), nor of 
German except Studtf which ia, how- 
ever, almoat aa universal as the 
Chinese piecey. A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
re]>lied : freUichl dreizehn Stuck 

Auwrikaner r 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
1>een described in the extract from 
Crawfurd aa existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
attixes seem to be more numerous, and 
tlieir classification to be somewhat 
inure arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus cos, a root implying 'chief or 
'first,' is applied to kings, divinities, 
priests &c. ; Yauk^ *a nuile,' to 
lational beings not divine; Gaung^ 'a 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings ; Pya 
implying superficial extent, to dollars 
countries, dishes blankets &c. ; Lnn, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves { 
1 Kittles cups toes fingers caudles 
bamliooe, hands ; Tseng and 

Gyaungy 'extension in a straight line,* 
to rods, lines eiiears roads 

The same iaioni exists in Siamese, 
aqd traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
<if trities on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the. essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a different aspect is 
given to the whole word by a variation 
m what appears to be tne mimeral- 
uliix* (or what Mr. Brian Hodgson 
tails the 'servile affix’). The idiom 
exists in the principal vernaculars of 
f'hina itself, and it is' a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Pigeon-English which has produced 
thcpteecy, which in that miaint jaigon 
seems to be used as tlie uiiivei’sal 
numerical affix (“Two piecey cooly,” 
“ three piecey dollar,” &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase re])resents 
scor^ that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development which must form a 
great difRculty in the acquisition of 


* 8» Sir H. YeUI IMroduetory JCnoy to C»i 
Mwr V iUUtH Sand, ed. ISM, pp. (If 


colloquial use by foreigners Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 


The idiom is found in Japanese and 
hut it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption fn'*ii 
the Cliinese. 

It is found ill several langu^mes of 
C. America, i.«. the Quich4 of Guate- 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languages 
^cp and Pirinda) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co- 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given : 


Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects ; e.g. eggs, bean'b, 
cacao beans, cherries, pndvly-pears, 
Spanish loaves, &c., also fur books, and 
fowls : 

Pantli (P) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and furrows : 

Tlamantli (from mnna, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, &c., also for speeches and 
sermons ; 

OM (maise-graius) for ears of 
maize, cacao-pods, liananas : also for 
dint arrow-heads (see IP. v. Humboldt ^ 
Kawi-Sproehe, ii. 265). 


t have, by the kind aid of niy 
friend Professor Terrien de la Couiierie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
deterininati\'e8, as assigned in the 
grammars of some of these languages 
In Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Sliaimhai vernacular to 110 iu 
that of Fuchaii. In Cor^n, 12; iu 
Japanese, 16 ; in Annamite, 106 ; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the pro- 
pensity to give certain technical and 
appropriated titles to couples 
certain beasts and birds, which had 
such an extensive development in old 
English sporting phrasrology, and still 
partly survives, had its rwt in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract nuinw^ 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years agij throivn 
upon this feeling, and on the ongin 
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at the idiom of which we have lieen 
speaking, by a passage in a modern 
wnicli is the more noteworthy 
as the author does not make an^ 
reference to the existence of this 
idiom in any language, and possibly 
was not aware of it : 

On enterii^ into conversation with the 
{Red| Indian, it becomes speedily apparent 
that ne is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstniot numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit -that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, as far os number is concerned, 
with ^that of five fingers."— {I I'l/son’i Pre~ 
kiatonc Man, 1st ed. ii. 470.) [Also see 
Tyfor, Primitive Culture, 2nd ed. i. 252 

Thus it .seems proliable that tlie use 
of the numeral co<ethcient, whether 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting phraseology, is a kind of 
vuTvivtu 01 the etrort to bridge .the 
difficulty felt, in identifying abstract 
numbers as ap])lied to different objects, 
by the introfl action of a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are common 
in Hindustani and Pei'sinn, especially 
in the official written style of munshU, 
who delight in what seemed to me, 
liefore my attention was called to the 
Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful sur- 
plusage {e.fj.) of two ‘ sheets ’ (Jard) of 
letters, also used with quilts, carpets, 
dec.; three ‘persons’ {nafnr'i of liar- 
kandazes ; five ‘rope ’ (rdt) of buffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (zanjlr) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grips’ of swords, Ac. 

But 1 was not aware of the extent of 
the idiom in the mundiVt repertory 
till I found it displayed in Mr. 
Carnegy’s Kachahri TeamicalitUe, under 
the h^ of Mn^vxtra (Idioms or 
Phrases). Besides those just n noted, 
we there find ’adod .(‘ ^ used 
with coins, utensilsj and sleeveless 
garments; ddna (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dost (‘hand’l with 
falcons, &C., shields, and ro^ of 
honour ; jild (volume, lit. * skin ’) 
with books; mvhOr (‘nose-bit’) \ntli 
camels; l^a (‘portion,’ ptecey/) with 
precious ^n^ gardens, tank.s fields, 
letters ; manzil (‘a sta^ on a journey, 
an alighting pl^’) with tents, boats. 


houses, carriages, beds, howdaa, &c. ; 
tdz (‘an instrument’) with ^tars, 
&c.; iUk (‘thread’) with neckbees of 
all sorts, &c. Several of these, with 
others purely Turkish, are usm also 
in Osmanli Turkish.* 

NXJN0ATIE8, s. Rich cakes made 
by the Mahommedans in W. India 
chiefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. [There is a Pers. word, ndn- 
‘ bread of Cathay or China,’ with 
which this word has been connected. 
But Mr. Weir, Collector of Surat, 
writes that it is really nankhatdiy Pers. 
mlA, ‘bread,’ and Mahr. kliatj 
‘six’ ; meaning a ^cial kind of cake 
composed of six ingredients — wheat- 
fiour, eggs, sumr, outter or ghee, 
leaven producea from toddy or grain, 
and almonds.] 

[NUT, s. Hind, nathy Skt. iiostcf, 
‘the nose.’ The nose-ring worn by 
Indian women. 

[1819.— An old fashioned anth or nose- 
rira, stuck full of precious or false stones." 
— Trans. Lit. jSwf. Bo. i. 284. 

[1882. — “The nnt (nose-ring) of gold 
wire, on which is strung a ruby between 
two pearls, worn only by married women." 
—Mrs. Merr Jlassan Alt, Obsiu. i. 45.] 

NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 
su]>]K>sed indigestible cliaracter, the 
kernel of the cashew-nut is so called 
in S. India, where, roasted and hot, 
it is a favourite de.s8ert dish. [See 
Litischotcn, Hak. Soc. ii. 28.] 

NUZZER, s. Hind, from Ar. nocr 
or nazur (prop, nadhr), primarily ‘a 
vow or votive offering’; but, in 
ordinary use, a ceremonial |>waent, 
properly un offering from an inferior 
to a sui)erior, the converse of in* dm. 
Tlie root is the same as that of Naza~ 
rite (Numbers, vi. 2). 

[1765.— “The congratulatoiy naiini, kc., 
shall be sot opposite my ordinary exMnses ; 
and if ought remains^ it shall go to Poplar, 
or 8f»mo other boepital.” — letter of Ld. 
C/iM, Sept.80, in Verelst, VitwofBi>ugal,V£t. 


* Borne details on the subject of these deter- 
mliiatiwis, In reference to lansuaBSs on the esstem 
bolder of India, will be found inProt Max Mttllar's 
letter to Hnnsen in the latter’s OutUnssMthsFkU. 
of Uaiversnl Hidory, i. SM sim. ; ss well as In 
w. von Humboldt, quoted SDO^ Prof. Max 
Mailer refem to Uiunooldt's Cbstfilifs Works, vi. 
40S ; but this 1 have not been ablf to find, nor, 
In stther writer, any suaested raffona/s ttm 
idiom. 
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[c. 1776. — **Th6 Governor lays before the 
board two begs . . . which were presented 
to him in nliMra. . . ."—Progs, of Council, 
quoted by Fox in speech against W. 
Bastings, in Bond, iv. %!.] 

1762. — *'Ool. Monson was a man of high 
and hospitable household expenses ; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a luudtr 
(a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen- 
tlemen, aooming to their rank. . . 
Priet’i TVtiete, ii. 61. 


1785. — “ Presents of ceremony, called 
nnaem, were to many a great portion of 
their subsistence. . . ."—Letter in Life of 
VoUbrochit 16. 

1786. — Tippoo, even in writing to the 
Frenoh Governor of Pondicherv, whom it 
was his interest to oonciliRte, and in acknow- 
todgii^ a present of .VX) muskets, cannot 
rosbrain his. insolence, but calls them “sent 

of nnir.''— LdUrt qf Tippoo^ 




1809.— “The Aumil himself offered the 
BUnr of fruit."— Zd. Vat^ntuu i. 453. 

[1832. — “I . . . looked to the Meer 
for explanation ; he told me to accept 
Muckabeg's ‘mixta.* "—Afrr. i/oer ffoMtan 
Ali, Obm-vtu. i. 193.] 

1876. — “The Standard has the following 
curious piece of nows in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago 

'Sir Salar Jong was presented to the 
ijoeen b^ the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
offered his Mi^pgur as a token of allegianoe, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.' " 
- -Punchy July 15. 

For the true sense of the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Nnmr^ see 

mjoauB. 


o 


0ABT,8. A coco-nut garden. The 
ivord ia peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruDtion of Port. <nrta (now more 
ndually aorta). “Any man’s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahini or Qirmum is 
mx>ken of as his oart.” 0. 

iifdwood). 

1664.—**. . . e me praa de facer merce 
a dita oidade emfatiota para sempre que a 
ortalifa dec ortas doe moradorea Portu- 
guesea o ehristSos que nesta ddade de Goa 
• ilha tS . . . poaiko vender. . . Ac.— 
ProdoaurfiM qy Dam SAastia*. in Arekiv. 
ParU OrimU. frae. 2, 167. 

o. 1610 .— **n y a va grand nombre de 
Palmma on orta, oomme vous diries id de 
nos vMgen, plains d*arbcea de Oooos, plantei 


bien pres k pres ; mais ils ne viennent qu'cs 
lieux aquatiques et bas. . . ."— /Nrora fU 
£aixc/,ii.. 17-18 ; [Bak. Soc. ii. 28]. 

1618.—** E os naturaes habitSo oo loi^ do 
ryo de Malaca, em seus pomarea e ortnart." 
— Oodinho de Ertdia^ 11. 

1673.—** Old Goa . . . her Sdl ia luxurious 
and Campaign, and abounds with Rich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Paltuses are im- 
mured with Groves and Hoitos."— FVwer, 
154. 

[1749.-“. . . as well Kmymu (Port. 
rargetHy * a field ’) lands as Hortas."— Letter 
in Ijogan, Malaibar, iii. 48.] 

c. 1760.— ‘‘As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the btnded property."— Grose, i. 47. 

1793. — “For sale. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built bv Mr. 
William Beal ; it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart. . . — Bombay Courier^ Jan. 12. 

OBANG, s. Jap. OKo-hany lit. 
‘greater division.’ The name of a 
large oblong Jajmnese gold piece, 
similar to the kohang (q*v.]^ but of 
10 times the value ; 6 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
witn an average weight of 2564 grs. 
troy. First issued in 1580, and last 
in 1860. Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one. 

[1662. — ** A thousand Oebaiis of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thayhf or Crowns ." — Mandeltloy E.T. Bk. 
ii. 147 \Stanf. DicL). 

[1859.— “The largsst gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, os it is nearly six inches in length, 
and throe inches and a half in breadth.*’— 
Otiphanty Narrative of Murion, ii. 232.] 

OLD 8TBAIT, n.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait between tlie 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which was the old passw followed by 
ships passing towakls China, hut lias 
long been abandoned for the wider 
strut south of SingaTOre and north of 
Bintang. It is called by the Malays 
SalM Tamhrau, from an edible fish 
call^ by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singwura of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Qovemor’s StraitB (q.v.). 

1727 Jokort Lamiy which is 

somatimes the Place of that King's Rasid- 
enoe, and has the Benefit of a fine deep 
laige Rivar, which admits of two Entraaoas 
into it. ^6 smallest is from the Westward, 
called by NwrapeaiHM the Streighta of fiinea- 
porty but by the Natives SaUetA de Brew” 
ii.«. Soldi Tambntu^ as above).— A. HoMiHon, 
ii92;[ed. 1744]. 
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1880.-*' The Old BtndU, throuffh whioh 
foniMrlj our IndiAmen pMMd od ta«ir way 
to Chiiia, an from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearing hare been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
oorered with dense juoffle . . . doubtlen, 
in old times, an isolatea Tessel . . . must 
hare kept a good look out against attack 
from inratical prakua darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks.'*— Hem. 
of an Indian. Cfgicialt 285-8. 

OLLAH, s. Tain. Clai^ Mai. ola. 
A Mlm-leaf ; but especially the leaf 
of tne Paim]^ {Borauus Jmbellifcrmu) 
as prepared for writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed ciAjan (q.v.). In 
older books the term ola ^nerally 
means a native letter ; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. A 
veiT good account of the royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their mode of wTiting, 
is given by Barbosa as follows : — 

1516.— “The King of Calccut keeps many 
clerks constantly in his Miace ; they aiw afl 
in qne room, separate ana far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s rerenue, and his alni.n, 
and the pay which m given to all, and the 
oomplainte which are presented to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
oollectori of taxea All this is on broad stiff 
leases of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
pens of iron ; tney write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written leiives, end where- 
ever they go they carry them under their 
arms, and Uie iron pen in their bands . . . 
and amongst these ore 7 or 8 wh<i are mat 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their band and a bundle 
of paper under their arm; and each of 
them has always aoTerol of these leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to desmteh any 
business they write it on theae Wves.”— 
Pp. 110-111, Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553.— “All the Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leaves 
which they call oUa, of the breadth of two 
fingers."— Am-oi, I. ix. 3. 

,, “ All the rest of the town was of 

wood, thatched with a kind of palm-loaf, 
which they call ola.”— 75/^. I. iv. vii, 

1661. — “ All this was written by the 
king’s writer, whose busineas it is to pra- 
pstfe his olaa, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writiim-paiw, scratching it 
with an iron point.''^— i, 212-213. 
Correa uses the word In three applications : 
(a) for a palm-leaf as just quoted ; {h) fur 
a palm-leaf Utter ; and (c) for (Coco) pidm- 
leaf thatch. 

1568. — '* . . . in the Maldiva Islands 
they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all mado 
of palm; with the fronds (which we call 
oUa in Malavar) they cover houses and 
VMBsels."— Clarcia, f. 67. 

1586. — “ I answered that I was from 
Vanice, that my name was Oasparo Baibi 
. . . and that 1 brought the emendds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goMnees, ooutteey. ana 
greatness flew through all the wmrld . .* • 
and all this was written down on an oUa, 
and read by the aforesaid * Master of the 
Word* to his Majesty."— f/. JBofN, f. 104. 

„ “But to show that be did this as 
a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they re- 
ceived an olfa, ur loiter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegh) ordered all the famiUes of 
those nobles to be kept nrisoners, even to 
the women big with (milci, and the infants 
in bands, and so he caua^ the whole of 
them to be led upon the said scaffoldii^ ; 
and then the king sent the olla, ordering 
them to be burnt; and the Decagini exe- 
cuted the order, and humod the whole of 
them.’*— 7Wa. f. 112-113. 

[1590.— “Sayles which they make of the 
leaves, which leaven ore called Olai." — 
Lhiiehotrn^ Hak. Soc. ii. 45. 

[1611. — “Two Ollaha, one to Oimpa 
Raya. . . ." — /Mswri, LeUfra, i. 154.] 

1626. — “The writing was on leaves of 
{'aims, which they can OUa." — Purchaa^ 
Pifyrimajuet 554. 

1673. — “The houses are low, and thatched 
with oUaa of Iho Cocoe-Trees.’’— /’rycr, 66. 

c. 1690. — . . Ola peculiariter Ma- 
labaris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhibetnr."— TfnmpAiNS, i. 2. 

I 1718. — “. . . Oamulian Loaves, com- 
monly called Olw."— TVop. of the Ooapet^ 
Ac., lii. 37. 

1760.—“ He (King Alompra)naid be would 
give orders for Olios to lie made out for de- 
livering of whnt Englishmen were in bia 
Kingdom to iiio." — Ctipt. AUea^ in iMUrymide^ 
Or. Hep. i. 377. 

1806.--“ Many penona had their OUaha 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand."— Bfic/utHaa, Chridian Het. 2nd 
ed.70. 

1860. — '*Tlie books of the Singhalese 
are formed to-day, as they have bMn for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm?’— rriiNra/, Ceylon^ i. 51*2. 

1870. — . . . Un manuscrit sur oUm» 
. . — Hevne CWfiyitf, June 11, 374. 

OMEDWAUB, 8. Hind, from 
Pers. ummtAtDiir {ammedt uftud, 'hope ; 
literally, therefore, 'a hopeful one*; 
f.e. ”an expectant, a candidate for eni* 
ployraent, one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request” {Rfiltun.) 
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1816.— ** The thoughts of being three or 
four years an omMdvar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— if. JClpMu- 
Motu, in i. 844. 


OMLAH, 8. This is properly the 
Ar. pi. *amalait 'atiuild, of ^dmxl (see 
AUmL). It is applied on the Bengal 
aide of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a ci^'il court 
or cntehAtiy (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778.—*' I was at this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging to the establUffi- 
ment, who hailed my arriral in a variety of 
boats dressed out for the occasion.”— //on. 
/f. LindMjf, in IAm* of the LiwUuye^ iii. 167. 

1866. — ** At the worst we will hint to the 
Omlahs to discover a fast which it is neoes- 
sanr they shall keep with great solemnity,” 
— TrevelyaHf The Dawi BungatoWf in Fnuer, 
Iniii. 390. 

The use of an English plural, otufaJu^ here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though cmniha is 
used (see next word;. 

1878. — ". . . the subordinate managera, 
young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of the Omlah.”— At/* in the Mofauil^ 
ii. 6. 


OHBAH,s. This is properly, like 
the last woid, an Ar. pi. iUtmrd, 
nl. of A til 7r— see AMEEBX anu should 
1)6 applied collectively to the higher 
officials at a Hrlahoiniiiedati Court, 
especially tliat of the Great M(%ul. 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a singular for a lord or OTaudee 
of that Court ; and indeed in liindu- 
stani the word was similarly used, for 
we ha'^e a Hind, plural utmrdydn. 
* omraha’ From tne remarks and 
quotations of B1ochm<*iiin, it would 
seem that MatiaabdOn (see MUN8UB' 
DAK), from the coniniandaut of 1000 
upwards, were atyled umaard-i~kaJbdi ^ 
or ‘Great Amirs* ; and 

these would be the G'liniAf properly. 
Certain very high officials were styM 
Avdt-uUUmard (ilfn, i. 239-24(jA a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 


1818.—'* Two Qmnhs who arc great Coui- 
mandera.”— iSiir T. Rot, 

[ „ **Tha King lately cent out two 

Tmbnht with horee to fetch him in.”— /Md. 
Bak. Boo. U. 417 ; in the came page he writee 
Vmrtio, and in ii. 446, FMiwt.] 

0 . IM.— “ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
rent goec yeardy many great paymenta: to 
hie Lmftonante mPr o v f neee , and Ttehnyes 
of IViwiMeand Forta”-6&-r. BmUei, p. 66. 
168A--««Si sous le enmmandemeiit do 
do ssna quHs 


appellant OmmeraiidM.”— i/asdf/x/o, Paris, 
1650, p, 174. 

16K.— **I1 y a quantittf.d’elephana dans 
les lades . . . les Omms s’en seruent par 
grandeur.”— /)« la BouUaye-U-VoM, ed. 
1657, p. 250. 

c. 1664.—“ If is not to be thought that 
^e Onmhs, or Lords of the Mogul s Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in France . . . 
these OmrSAB then are commonly but Ad- 
Ysnturers and Strangers of all sorts .of 
Nations, some of them Kluves ; most of tiieni 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiaetb to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, aa he ploaseth.”- 
/I»rai(r, E.T. 66 ; [ed. 211]. 

c. 1666.— “Les Omias sont les grand 
seigneurs du Boiaume, sont pour la 
plupart Persans ou fils de Penans."— 7Aew> 
not, V. 807. 

1673.— “llie President . . . ha.« a Noise 
of Trumpets ... an Horse of State led 
liefore him, a Mirekul (see MOBCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
os the Ombnha or Great Men have.”— 
Frytar, 86. 

1876.- 

** Their standard, planted on the battlement, 

I Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent; 

Yon the bold Omxmh tumbled from the 
wall, 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

J/ryden, Avrenysebe, ii. 1. 
1710. — “ Donna Juliana ... let the 
Heer Ambassador know . . . that the 
Emperor had ordered the Ammamws Enay 
Ullah Chan (Ac.) to take care of our in> 
tcrcsts.” — Vaientijn, iv. S^frutte, 284. 

1727.—“ You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which I 
have here from several of my Umhns.”— 
Firmdnqf Auranazid, in A . Hamilton, ii. 227 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 231]. 

1791.—“ ... les Omimhs ou grands 
seigneurs Indiens. . . 71. de Si. Fierre, 

Aa ChaHUtiire Indienne, 32. 

OMTW WATEE, s. A common 
domestic medicine in S. Indio, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Camm 
eopCieum, Benth. (Pbyehotit eopfsca, and 
FlyeK. Ajounn ot Decand-X called in 
Tamil omam, [which comra from the 
Skt yanufnt, yavdni, in Hind, a/iodn.] 
See nafthury and FUtekiger, 269. 

00J7NS.n.p. Urnyani, or, in the 
modem vemaciuar, t/jjain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of King Viknmaditva, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomen^ from which they calculated 
their k^tudeiw 
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The name of UjjBiu long led to u 
L'lirious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian gec^phers. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab writers liorrowing 
from'the Hindus wrote the name ap- 
parently Azin, but this by the mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 
Arin, and from the Araus passed to 
medieval Christian geographers us the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
eciuator, the intersection of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or tiansposed city, bad 
probably been represented on mapi, as 
we often see cities on medieval maps, 
by a cupola or the like. And hence 
the “Cupola of Arin or Aryra,’* or the 
“Cupola of the Elarth" (Al-iutba aU 
ardh) became an established coinmon- 
pl^ for centuries in geographical 
tables or statements. The idea was 
that just 180* of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence was habitable, or at any rate cog- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Ann bisected this habitable hemi- 
sphere. But os the western limit ex- 
tended to the Fol'tunaie Isles, it j 
became manifest to the Arabs that the 
central meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Arm 
(or of Lanka, i,fi. Ceylon). (See quota- 
tion from the Aryabhatla, under JAVA) 
They therefore shifted it we.stward, 
but shifted the mystic Ann along the 
equator westwara also. We find also 
among medieval European students (as 
with K^er Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Rein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
’Eao’crd ^firbptov of Ptoleiiiv, a place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and approximating to the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
Azin. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Scdillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Reinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujiain. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had Men 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Arin had been adimted u a 
generic name for a place of medium 
temperature or qualities (see Joijdni, 
quoted below). 


c. A.n. IftO. — /SM’lXeior Tca0‘- 
ravoOr— PM, VII. i. 63. 

c. 030.— “The Equator passes between 
east and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinin), 
and a little south of these two countries. 
This point, half way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian T) half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China ; it is what is called The Cupola of 
the Earth:'— Man'll, i. 180-181. 

c. 1020. — “ Les Astronomes . . . ont fait 
correspondro la ville d'OdJein avec le lieu 
qui dans le tableau des villes ins^r^ dans les 
tables ostronomiques a ro^u le noni d’Arin, 
et qui est suppose situ^ sur les bords de la 
mer. Mais entre Odjein et la mer, il y n 
prhs de cent yorfjamu.”— ri/-EiriZnf, quoted 
by Reinaud, Intro, to Abul/eda, p. cczlv. 

c. }267. — “ Meridtanum vero latus Indiae 
descendit a tropioo Capricomi, et secat 
oaquinoctialem circulum apud Montein 
Maleum et rogiones ei conterminos et 
transit per Syenem, quae nunc Arym ▼oc.n.- 
tur. Nam in libro cursuum planetarum 
dicitur quod duplex eat Eyene. ; una sub 
solatitio . . . alia sub a^uinoctiali circulo, 
de <iu& nunc eet sermo, distans per xc gradus 
ab occidente, sed magis ab oriento olongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitiido habitebilia 
major est quam medietas cucii vel terrae, 
et hoc versus orientem.”— Bacon, Optu 
Majui, ed. London, 1633, p. 105. 

c. 1300. — “Scjus la ligne <^uinoxiaie, an 
milieu du monde, Ih mi il n’y a pas <le 
latitude, se trouvo le {x>int do la corii$latiun 
servant de centre aux jiarties que .^o coupent 
entre elles. . . . Dans cet endroit et sur 
ce point so trouve le lieu noinin5 Coupole 
de Asia on Counoh de Alin. La ost un 
chateau grand, ^Iev5 et d’un acc&s difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby. c’ost le sejour dos 
demons et la trOne d’KbliH. . . . Les Indiens 
parlont (igalcmcnt dc ce lieu, ct d6bitent 
des fables n son .su jet. " -.1 ratic Coftnography, 
quoted by R^lnand, p. ccxiiii. 

c. 1400.— “Arin (af-arln. Le lieu d’une 
projiortion moyenne dans les chosos . . . un 
point sur la torre h une hauteur ^ale des 
deux jKiles, en sorte que la nuit n'y empi^te 
point sur la dur6o du jour, iii lo jour sur la 
uur6e de la nuit. Ce mot a passd dans 
1’u.sage ordinaire, pour signiticr d’uno mani^ro 
g€n6rale un lieu d’uno temperature moy- 
enne.”— Livre de DeJinUionM au JSeld Srherif 
Zehuddin . . . Alohaftmed Djordpvni, 

trad, de Silv. de Eaey, Not. ei Extr, x. 30. 

1498. Ptolemy and the other philoso- 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well as that in 
which they themselves dwelt, the centre of 
which was in the island of Arin, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia.”— 
letter of Colnmhu$, on his 'Phird Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Major't 7raiu/.,llak. 
Soo.2nded. 135. 

[c. 1583.— “From thence we went to 
Viiilt and Serringe. . . ."—A. FUek in 
HStLlim, 
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[1016. — ** Yftn, the Oheefo Citty of 
7. Roe, Hak.Soc. ii. 379.] 

o. 1609.—** D»n haTiiiff understood what 
had passed at Eugvnai, nil into that choler 
against Kama Kan, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head.” — Bernier, E.T. 
p. 18 ; [^. Conttable, 41]. 

1786.—** The City of Ugen is very ancient, 
and said to have been the Residence of the 
Prince Bickbr Majit, whoso JEm is now 
Current among the Hindus.”— ^Yr C. Malet, 
in Dalrymple, Or, Rep, i. 268. 

OOOLOOBALLONG, s. Malay, 
UlvJbalang, u chosen warrior, a 
champion. [Mr. Skeat notes: *‘/iuhi 
op ulu certainly means *head,’ especi- 
ally the head of a Raja, and balang 
probably means * people ’ ; hence uln- 
oalaruf, * men of the head,* or * body- 
guard.’] 

0 . 1546.—** Four of twelve gates that were 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of 
the which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
toines with his comiiany, having first sent 
out for S])ies into the ('amp six Orobalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . . ‘Pinto (in Cogan), p. 260. 

1688.— ** The 500 gentlemen Orobalang 
were either slain or drowned, with ail the 
Janizaries.” — Dryden, Life of JCavier, 211. 

1784.— (At Acheen) “ there are five great 
officers of state who are named Maha f^iah, 
l4iXAUiana (see LAZIMANA), Raja Oolah, 
Ooloo Ballaag, and Porkah Rajah.”— 
Porrost, V. toMergui, 41. 

1811.— ** The ulu balang are military 
officers, forming the body-nard of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.”— Aforstfen, H. of Sn- 
maira, 3rd ed. 351. 

OOPLAH,s. Cow dung mtted into 
cakes, and*dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upld. It is in S. India called 
bratty («i.v.). 

1672.— “The allowance of cowdunge and 
wood was — for every basket of cowdunge, 
2 cakes for the Oentu Pagoda ; for Peddi- 
nagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 6 cakes.” — Orders at Ft. Geo., 
Kota am JBzts. i. 56. 

[Another name for the fuel is kandd. 

[1809.^**. . . small fiat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed with a little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel; 
they are called knndhoi. . . ."—RroaghUni, 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp, ed. 1892, 
p. 168.f 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus 

1789.—** We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the oountry ... is very 


open, with little or no wood. They have 
even less fuel than we (t.e. in Sootlana), and 
the poor bum cow-dun^, which they acrapo 
off the ground, and set up to bum as we do- 
dinots (i.e. turf ).”— Minio, in Life, i. 30 a 

1863. — A passage in Mr. Marsh's Man 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the abeence of wood, in France between 
Qrenoble and Brian^on. 

[For the use of this fuel, in Tartary 
under the name of argols, see Hue, 
Travels, 2nd ed. i. 23. Numerous 
e.xamnles of its use are collected in 8 
aer. NcUs arui Queries, iv. 226, 277, 
377, 417. 

[c. 1590.— “I'ho plates (in refining gold) 
having been washed in clean water, are . . . 
covert with cowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uplah.”— /Itn, ed. Blochmann, i. 21. 

1828.— “We next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallce's Bastion, as it is most 
erroneously termed by the Mussulmans, 
beii^ literally in Kaglish a *&rattee,' or 
'dried cowdung — Woman’s Tower.’ . . .” 
(This is the ('{tri Burj, or ‘ Lofty Tower ’ 
of Bijaptir, for which see BomUiy Ga-etteer, 
xxiiL 638). — Weldt, MLliUiry Rnnimsuncee, 
ii. 318 

[OOBD, OORUD, s. lliud. urad. 
A variety of dal (sec DHALL) or pulse, 
the nrociuce of Pha.seolus nidiatus. 
** Ura is the most highly juized of. all 
the pulses of the genus Phaseohis, and 
is largely cultivated in all parts of 
India” Kcon. Did. vi. pt. i. 102, 

tan.). 

[1792.— “ The sLalks of the oord are hispid 
in a lesser degree than those of moong.^' — 
AsMt. Res, vi. 47. 

[1814.-“ Oord.” See under POPPER. 

[1857. — “ The Oordh Dal is in more com- 
mon use than any other throughout the 
country.” — Chevet-x, Man. of Airdical Juris- 
pfudence, 309 .] 

OORDOO, s. The Hindustani 
language. The (Turki) word urdu 
means properly the camp of a Tartar 
Khan, ana isj in another direction, 
the original of our word horde (Russian 
orda), [which, according to &hiiyler 
(Turkistari, i. 30, noteX “is now com- 
monly used by the Kussiau soldiers 
and Cossacks in a very amusing 
manner as a contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic ”1. The * G()lden Horde ’ upon 
the Volga was not properly (pace 
Littr4) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often supposed, but was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of tne House of Batu at 
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collection of the or juice of the 
poppy-capBulea, is mentioned by Dios- 
corides fc. a.d. 77X and Pliny gives a 
pretty lull account of the drug as 
opton (see Hanhury and FliUkiger^ 40). 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
('Inna, from Arabia, at the Ijeginning 
of the 9th century, and its earliest 
(Chinese name is A-fli-yuJig, a re- 
]>resentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab, afyun is sometimes corruptly 
callwl a/in, of which a/in, ‘imliecile,* 
is a popular etymolo!^. Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from aji-heno^ 

‘ serpent^ome.* [A number of early 
references to opium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, Linsautienf Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113*] 

c. A.D. 70.-—" . . . which juico thu8 drawne, 
And thus firepareil, hath power not unely to 
pnjvokc Hieope, but if it be taken in any 
trroat quantitie, to make men die in their j 
slee(H) : and this our Physicians call opion. j 
Certes 1 hare kuowno many come to their i 
death by this ineancs ; and namely, the 
father of Urinius Cecinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, who not being 
able to endure the intollerable pains and 
torments of a cortaine <liscase, and being 
woarie of his life, at Bilbil in Spaine, 
shortened his owne daies by taking Opium." 
— Vliny, in Holland's transl. ii. 68. 

{Mtdieval).-^ 

" Quod venii a 'Fhebis, opio laudem perhi- ! 
bebis ; I 

Naribus borrendura, rufum laus dictat 
emenduro.” ' 

Otho Cmaongnsis. 

1511.—“ Next day the General (Albo- 
querque) sent to call mo to go ashore to 
speak to the King ; and that I should say 
on his pari . . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he hud taken on the w^y 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and aifiun 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they eat 
to cool ihemselres ; all which he would soli 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such matter. 
of Giovanni da Empoli, in Archivic Storico 
JteUiano, 55. 

[1613.—" Opium (oatymm) is nothing else 
than the milk of poppies.”— A 


than the milk 
Oartao, p. 174.] 


1516.—" For the return voyage (to China) 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar TOpper, of which th^ use a great 
deal in Coina, and drugs of Cambay, much 
of^sa, which we call opilim. . . Borioea, 

SST 

1568.—“ R. I derire to know for eertaiu 
about anflao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this oonntry if it is what 
we call ap ia n, aad wheooe oones sooh a 


quantity as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day ) 

* ♦ • • • 

' " O. . . . that which I call of Gambaia 
come for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {Mdlwd). ... I knew a 
secretary of Nizamoxa (see NIZAMALUGO), 
a native of Ckiracon, who every day eat three 
tCtloi (see TOLA), or a weight of 10( cru- 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe and notary, he was 
always dozing or sleeping ; yet if you put 
him to business he would speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
see what habit will do."— Oorcio, 158i) to 
155». 

1568.—" I went then to Cambaya . . . 
and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence.”— ifiwfrr C. Frederike^ in Hail. ii. 
.371. The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : " . . . comprai 
sossanta man d'Anfion, che mi costh 2100 
ducati serahni (see XERAriHE), che a 
nostro conto possono valere 5 lire I’vno.” — 
In Ramutio, iii. 396i>. 

1508.— "Amflon, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Aflon, in latina Opio or Opium. . . 
The Indiana use much to eat Am/ion. . . . 
Hee that uaeth to eate it, must eate it daylie, 
otherwise he dicih and consume th himselfe 
. . . likewise hee that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to eate as much 
as those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . LtnarAcfrw, 124 [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610. — "Opium, or as they (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphlon.” — /ynini do 
LavaU Hak. Soc. i. 19.5. 

[1614.— "The waster washer who to get 
AwAnan hires them (the cloths) out a 
month.” — FosUt^ LtUers^ ii. 127. 

[1615.—" . . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan.” 
-~~7bid. iv. 107]. 

1638.—" Turcae opium experiuntur, etiam 
iu bona quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ^ 
fortitudinem illud sumont ; nobia vero, niai 
in parvA quantitate, et cum bonis oor- 
rectivis letnale est." — Bacon^ H. Vttao et 
Moi'tis (od. Montague) z. 188. 

1044 . — "The principal cause that this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant^ is so 
powerful, is that he bolds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
thoee three plants of which are made Uie 
knUmntj and the anil (see AHILE), and 
that which gives the Alpodam** (Cotton).— 
BoearrOf MS. 

1694.— "This people, that with ampUoen 
or optam, mixed with tobaooo, drink them- 
selvee not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall ftirionaly upon any <me whom 
they meet, with a naked *ru 
the hand, and to stab him, though it m but 

dMd,’ar‘idoDUni.' . . . 
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1726. ^*' It will hardly bo believed . . . 

that Java alone oonsumes monthly 360 
pa cks of opium, each being of 136 catia (see 
CATTT), though the E. I. Company make 
145 catia out of it. . . — ValenbjUf iv. 61. 

1727. — “The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years hod vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophinm yearly up in the 
inland Countries, where it is very much 
used.” — if. HamiHon^ i. 315 ; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 ieq.\ 

1770. — “ Phtna ... is the imjst celebrated 
place in the world fur the cultivation of 
opinm. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the oast of Indio. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison.”— /itoy»ia/ (tr. 17/7), i. 424. 

OBANGE, s. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety- 
mology is that of orange from Lat. 
aurardium. The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabrication. 
The word doubtless came from the 
Arab, lufrany, which is again a form 
of Pers. ndrang^ or ndrangi, the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
inde^ may be traced to Skt. ndgaraftya^ 
and ndranga, but of these words no 
.satisfactory etymological explanation 
haa been given, and they have perhaps 
been Sanscritized from some southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in }ri.s article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madra.s, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words 
beginuing with nar have some relation 
to fragrance ; as narukeradUf to yield 
an odour ; ndrium pilUi^ lemon-grass ; 
ndrtei, citron ; ndrta manum (read 
mdrum)t the wild orange-tree ; ndntm 
pantif the Indian jasmine ; ndnnn 
alUri, a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtu^ which is put for nard in the 
Taiiiiil version of our scriptures.” (See 
A$. Res. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these 
Tamil terms. But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalain narn is 
* fragrant.’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Pott, in Lassen’s 
Zeitsdirift f. d, Kunde des Morgenlandts, 
vii. 

The native country of the oranM 
ia believed to be somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed parent of tlie 
cultivated species, lK)tn sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwal and Sikkim, 
as well as in the Kosia (see C088TA) 
country, the valleys of which last 
are still abiindantlv productive of 
excellent oranges. fSee IPatt, Eeon. 
Did. ii. 336 seqq."] It is believed that 
the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Hanhury and Fliidciger, 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
I got vepdvrj^iop, the SiMiiiards naranju, 
old Italian naranria, the Portuguese 
laranja, from wliirh last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment 
of the I (taken probably, a.s in many 
other instances, for an article), we have 
the Ital. arancio, L. Latin auraniium, 
French orange, the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacipies 
dc Vitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have, been 
current in Svria. Perha]).s, how'ever, 
his phrase ao indiyenis naHcupaiittir 
may refer only to the Frank or quasi- 
Frank settlers, in which ca.se we should 
have among them the birthplace of 
OUT word in its jireseiit form. The 
reference to thi.s passage we derived 
in the first place from Helm, who 
gives a mast intere.sting history of tlie 
introduction of the various species of 
citrus into Europe. But we can 
hardly think he is right in supiiosing 
that ihe Portuguese first brougfit the 
sweet orange (fiitrns aurantium dulce) 
into Europe from China, c. 1548. No 
doubt there may have been a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the be- 
ginning of the 14th century we find 
Abiilfeda extolling the fruit of Cintra. 
His words, as rendered by M. Reinaud, 
run : “ Au nombre des dependances de 
Li8lx>nne est la ville de Bchintara ; 
Schintara on recueille des pomnies 
admirables pour la groaseur et le gout ” 
f244t). That these pommea were the 
famous Cintra oranges can hardly be 


* Thera neeme to have been great oeeillatioii of 
traffic In thle matter. About 1878, one of the 
preeent writere, then reeident at Fnlermo, eent. 
In compliance with a requeet from Lahore, a col- 
lection of plaiite of many (about forty) vmrietlee 
of eitnu cultivated in tiiclly, fat introduction into 
the Punjab. Thia deapateh was much aided by 
the kindneee of Prof. Todaro, in ehaiKe of tha 
Royal Botanic Oarden at Palenna 
t In Raiaka'a varehm **iMmia atupandaa molla 
.‘'-MMlSiig’e Jrafocin, Iv. AM. 
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doubted. For Baber {A^Uabiog. 3S8) 
describes an oranm under the name 
of whicn is, indeed, a recog- 

nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of the fruit. And this- early 
propagation of the sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such vdde diffusion of the name of 
Ointra, but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portu^aU 
has adhered to the fruit in question. 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is partogallo^ 
and nothing else ; in Greece ropraya\/a^ 
in Albanian pratokale^ among the 
Kurds portoghdl; whilst even collociuial 
Arabic has burtukdn. The testimony 
of Ma^^udl as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.D. 930X even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite possible that better 
qualities should have reached Lislion 
or been developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation. It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Heiir^ M. Elliot that mmjtarah 
might be interpreted as snrii/- far, ‘green 
stones’ for in fact ‘moist pips'): 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abiilfeda l>eon 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(ed. Gladwin^ 1800, ii. 20) we read : 
“Sircar Silhet. . . , Here grows a 
delicious fruit called Soontara^ in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form.” This passage read.s in 
Col. Jarrett’s translation (ii. 124): 
“There is a fruit called Sfintarnh 
in colour like an orange but large 
and verv sweet.” Col. Jarrett dis- 
putes tne derivation of Sangtnrah 
from Cintra^ and he is followed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Humayun calls the fruit Sanatra, 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Santrtk is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a villa« at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills callea Santra- 
bdrif because it had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. 930.— “The nina may be said of 
the orange-tree {SJ^r^ul-niiwai) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 300, and first 
•own in 'Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to 'IrAk, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they bod in 
India, having no longer the henellts.of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
mntrj."— ifey'All, ii. 488-9. 


0 . 1220. — “In nurris autem arboribus 
quaedom crescunt alia poma citrino, ninoris 
quontitatis frigida et ocidi sea pcmtici 
) saporis, quae poma oronges ao indi- 

S inis nuncumontur."— ./<(rohu4 Kiin’antr, in 
ongar$. These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290.— “In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail (see FRAZALA) of Seville 
figs, one frail of raisins or erap^ one bale 
of dates, two hundred and tnirty pome- 

f 'ranates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
Poma de oienge)."— Afanoers and Hw&tkold 
Kxpenm tf England in the 13</i and 15<A 
Centuries^ Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The 
Editor deigns only to say that * the MS. is 
in the Tower.' [Prof. Skeat writes (9 ser. 
Notuand Qttrrttf, v. 321) : “The only known 
allusion to oranges, previously to 1400, in 
any piece of English literature (I omit house- 
hold drxsuments) is in the * AllitfruUice Poems,* 

I edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 1044. The next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate’s 
* Minor Poems,* ed. Halliwell, p. 1.5. In 
1440 we find oronge in the ' Pnmptorivm 
Parrnlorvm,* and in 1470 we find orengea 
in the ^Poston liters* ed. Gairdner, ii. 394."] 
1481. — “Item to the galeman (galley man) 
brought the lamprcis and oiangea . . . iiijd." 
— Rontehold Book of John D. of Norfolk, 
Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526.— They have besides (in India) 
the niranj [or Seville orange, Tr.J and the 
various fruits of the orange species. ... It 
always struck me that the word nfiranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and 1 found 
that it really wa.s so ; the men of Bajour 
and Siwftd call ndi-anj ndrank " (or perhaps 
rather nirug). — Baber, 328. In this 
passage Baber means apparently to say that 
the right name was tidrang, which had been 
changed by the usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into iidranj. 

1883.- “Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland ) at their doors were 
a new rev^ation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oraugea was washed ashore on the 
coast of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — Satg. Reciew, 
July 14, p. 57. 

OBAHa-OTANO, OBANO- 
OUTAN, &c. s. The mat man-like 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo; ;Stmta 
Satyrus, L. This name was first used 
by Bontiua (see below). It is Malay, 
Ordng-atan, ‘homo sylyaticus.’ The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
w mias. Crawfiird says that it is 
never called orang-utan by * the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— especially in his 
nraatives ! Even if it be not ^ (as 
is probable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
tne name ^ould not be sometimes 
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ajiplied popularly. We rememljer a 
tame hoolack belonmns to a gentle- 
man in R Bengal, wnicn was habitil- 
ally known to the natives as jangll 
ddml^ literally a: [There 

seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. M r. Scott {Malayan 
Words in English^ p. 87) writes : ** But 
this particular application of Oratig 
aian to the ape does nut appear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar to the 
Malays ^nerally ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swetteimani (1889) omit it, l^nappel 
says it is * Low Malay,* and Klinxert 
(1893) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainty is e.xplained by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
*had ever heard of such an animal,* 
and no * Dutch officials w ho knew 
anything about it.* Then the name 
came to European knowledge more 
than 260 years ago; in which time 
probably more than one Malay name 
nas fad^ out of general use or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have happened.’* Mr. Skeat writes : 
** I believe Craw'f urd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called 6rang~ 
dtan by the natives. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor*s mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know better. Through- 
out the Peninsula Orarw-iilan is the 
name applied to the wild tribes, and 
though tne matoat or mioi is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con- 
fused{ and in those islands where the 
mavoM does exist he is never called 
Crung-Htant the word drang being re- 
serve exclusively to describe the 
human species.’*] 

1631. — ** Loqui vero ooe easque posse 
lavani aiuot, sm non velle, ne ad labores 
ooeantur; ridioulo mehercules. Nomen ei 
indnunt Ooraag Ontaag, quod * hominera 
nlvao' signiflcai, eosque nasci affirmant e 
libidine mulierum Indarum. <^uae se Simiia 
et Ceroopithecia detestanda libidine uniunt." 
—BoHtit, Hid. Sai. ▼. eap. 32, p. 65. 

1668.— **Erat autem bic aatyrus quad- 
mpes: sed ab humanb specie qoam prae 
se fert, vocator India Ouning-oaiang : ai?e 
homo aiWeatria.”— LiecfM de Mondritt 338. 

[1701. — Onuv • ontaag aive Homo | 
Sylvestria: or the Anaton^ of a Pygmie 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man. . . TItleof work by g. 7)fion 


1727. — ’*Aa there are many spedea of 
wild Animala in the Wooda (of Java! there ia 
one in particular called the Onraa-Oatang.'' 
-A. HamiUoH, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 1^ 

1783. — **Wore we to be driven out of 
India thia day, nothing would remain to 
tell tlMt it had been poaseased, during the 
ingloriooa period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the onrang'Onta^ or the 
tiger."— J9«rlv, Sp. oa Fo£» K, India Bill. 
Works, ed. 1852, iii. 468. 

1802.— “Man, therefore, in a atate of 
nature, waa, if not the oarang-ontaiig of 
the foreata and mountaina of Asia and 
Africa at the present day, at leaat an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it" — Ritson, &say on Abdinenet 
ftom Animal Food, pp. 13-14. 

^ 1811. — “ I have one slave more, who waa 
given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana. . . . Thia gentleman ia Lord 
Monboddo's oenuine Onmg-oiitailg, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
man. . . . Some people think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race." 
— Loid Minto, Diary iti /adta,. 288-9. 

1868.— “One of my chief objects . . . 
was to see the Oraog-ntan ... in hia 
native haunts."— Wallace, Malay Arekxp. 39. 

Ill the following passage the term is 
applied to a tribe o\ men : 

1884.—“ The Jacoona belong to one of the 
Wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled OiaBg Utaa, or men of the forest " 
— ChvmoyA,. Rem. of an Indian Official, 293. 

OBANKAT, ABANOKAIO, &t. 

8. Malay Orang kdya. In the Archi- 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, corresponding to the Indian 
OdUlil ; literally * a rich man,* analo- 
gous therefore to the use of ridu-hamme 
oy Joinville and other old French 
authors. [Mi. Skeat notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio represents a 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, who was sup- 
1 K)SM to uear a charmed life, was 
called by the title of Orang Kdya 
Fahhwan (see PULWAUN).] 

c. 1612. — “The Malay officers of state 
arc claasiflad as 1. Banaakara; 2. Ferdana 
Jfantri; 3. PnnghHln Bandari ; 4. iha chief 
Unlubalaiu or champion (see OOLOO- 
BALLOHo); 6. the Paramaniris ; 6. Oraim 
Karma ; 7. Chatriyat (Kshatriyaa) ; 8. Seda 
Sidahsi 9. Bentarao or hcraloa ; 10. HtUu- 
halw^.''—Sijara Malayn, in J. Ind, Arch, 

1613.— “The nobler OnuMtjaa spend 
thair time in paatimea and raeraationa, in 
musieand ineodi fighting, a royal sport . . 
^Oodinkode JMm f.llv. 
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1613.— ** Aa Omi Ci,y» came aboord, and 
told me that a Cwra Cwra (see GARACOA) 
of the Flemmii^ had searched three or 
foure Fraws or Osnoas comming aboord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them, from 
them, threatening death to them for tiie 
next offence.”— iSaru, in PurchaSt i. 348. 

[ „ ** . . . gave him the title of Onn- 

caya Pate, which is white or clear hearted 
lora.”— Daaeers, Acffers, i. 270.] 


province which lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coast. 

1616 . — ** Ki*gd4m of OriatL. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king- 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . . ."—Barbosa, in Lisbon ea. 
306. 


1615. — ** Another conference with all the 
Ajiankayos of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes : their reverence for 
the King and the honourable Company.” — 
Sainiburyj i. 420. 

J [ „ “ Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 
rankiaw.”— i'hifer. Letters, iii. 96. 

[ „ . a nobleman called Aron Gale 

Hettam.” — Ibid. iii. 128.] 

1620. — " Premierement sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vne chaire oouuerte, 
dans laquclle s’est assis vn des principaux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs." — Beaulieu, in 
Thevenot's Collection, i. 49. 

1711.— “Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Shahander (see BHABUNDEB), and bead 
Oronkoy or Minister of State."— Zodrycr, 36. 

1727. — “ As he was entering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast." — 
A. Hamilton, ii. 97 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 96]. 

„ “ However, the reigning King not 

expecting that his Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Oranskaya 
aboard of my Shin, with the Ling^t, to 
know why we made War on him?'— Ibid. 
106 ; [od. 1744]. 

1784. — “Three or four days before ray 
departure, Posally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the (lolden Sword, Orang 
Kavo derry piddang nuu " (orang baya ddri 
pddang nuu).— Forrest, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811. — “From amongst the orang kayaa 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 
who as mem^rs of Council are called 
nuuUri (see KUNTBEE. MANDABIN).”- 
Marsden, H. of Sumatra, 350. 

[OMAN, 8. An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Steingass {Diet. 38) has 
Pers. arghan^ arghon, from the Greek 
dpyavor, ‘an OTgan.’ 

1790.—“ A weapon called an oxgan, which 
is composed of aMut thirty-six gun barrels 
so joined as to fire at once.” — Letter from 
Be Boigne's Gamp at MairUia, dated Sept. 
18, in H. Compton, A parficutar Account of the 
JBuropean Muitary Adventurers cf Hindustan, 
/roM 1784 to 1803, p. 61.] 

OBI88A, n.p. [Skt Odrdshtra, 
*th6 land of the Odnu’ (see OOBITA). 
The word is said to ^ the Prakrit 
form of uUarcL * north, ^ as eppUed to 
the N. part ot Kalinga.] name 
of the ancient kingdom and modem 


c. 1568. — “Orisa fu gik vn Regno molto 
hello o securo . . . sina che regnb il sno Rb 
legitimo, qual era (xentile." — Ces. Federici, 
Ramusio, iii. 392. 

fc. 1616.—“ Vdeia, the Chiefo Citty caUod 
L^imt^i^gaznaat).”— T. Roe, Hak. 

OBMBSINE, s. A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests derivation from 
Ormus. [The Draper^s Diet, defines 
“Armozeen, a stout silk, almost in- 
variably black. It is used for hat- 
bands and scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clergymen's gowns ” The 
N.E.D. 8.V. Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
mology doubtful. The Stanf. Did, 
gives Onnuzine, **a fabric exported 
from Ormuz.**] 

c. 1566. — . . a little Island called 
Tana, a place very populous with Porturals, 
Moores and Gentiles; these have nothing 
but Rice ; they are makers of Axxnesie and 
weavers of girales of wool! and bumbast.” 
— Coes. Frtdericke, in lldkl. ii. 344. 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damasks, Annosyn, 
Sattyn."— v. 183. 

OBMUS, OBiroZ, n.p. Properly 
Hurmuz or Hurmdz, a famous mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. The 
original place of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbfis 
or Qombroon (q-v.) ; but about a.d. 
1300, apparently to escape from Tartar 
raids, » was transferred to the small 
island of Gerun or JerOn, which may 
be identified with the Organa of 
Nearchus, about 12. m. westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingaom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alboquerque in 
1606. It was- taken by them about 
1616, and' occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shih *Abb^ 
with the assistance of an English 
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fluoadron from Surat, in 1622. The 
place waa destroyed by the Persians, 
and the island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain. Tlie islands of 
Hormuz, Kishm, &c., as well as Ban- 
dar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had Men held by 
the Sultans of Omin as fiefs of Pers^ 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those places 
in force (see Badget^t Imam of Omdn^ 
&c., p. xciv.). 

B.C. c. 325.— “They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a couree of 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Anamia, 
ill a country called Humostia.'’— iirrtaa, 
Voyaae of Neardm^ ch. xxxiii., tr. by 
M^Onndle, p. 202. 

o. a.D. 150.— (on the coast of Carmania) 
** 'ApAtoi/ta wAXit. 

dxpor." 

J*tol. VI. viii. 5. 

c. 540.— At this time one Gabriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormnf 
(see ^swaiaat, iii. 147-8). 

c. 655.— Nobis . . . visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchre mortuonim, 
quales vos esse video, geminos hoeoe Dei 
oaeerdotes ad voe allegare ; Theodorum 
▼idelioet Emsoopum HonmudadsdUr et 
Oeoigium Episoopom Susatrae.** — Syriac 
Letter of the Pairiarek Jmtjabiu^ ibid, 133. 

1298.— '* When you have ridden' these two 
days you come to the Ocean Sea, and on the 
shore you And a City with a harbour, which is 
called HomUM."— Aforco Po/o, Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330.—** ... I came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that 1 reached is 
called Ormat, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.^'— Prior Odorie, in 
Caikayt Ac., 56. 

c. 1331.—** 1 departed from ’Oroftn for the 
country of Honnni. The city of Hormux 
stands on the shore of the sea. The name 
is also called MoghistOn. The new city of 
Honrai rises in face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, separated from it only 
by a channel 3 Mrasangs in width. We 
arrived at New aonnu, which forms an 
island of which the capital is called Jaraun. 
... It is a mart for Hind and Sind.**— 
/ha Bohdo, U. 280. 

1442.— ** Omni (qu. BwmOMf), which is 
BOW called Djenin, is a port sitnated in the 
middle of the sea, and which has not iU 
eqnal on the lace of the globe.**— ribfsr- 
raadk, in India «a XV. CaU, p. 5. 

c. 1470.— **RonBai is 4 miles acKss the 
water, and stands on an Island."— AlAoii. 
Rikmn, iHd, p. 8. 


1503.—** Habitant antem ez eomm (Fran- 
oorum) gente homines fere viginti in uibe 
Cananoro: od quos profeeti, postipiam ex 
Honniida urbe ad earn Indorum mvitatem 
Oananorum venimus, signifioavimus illia nos 
ease Christianoa, nostramque conditionem 
et gradum indicavimus; et ab illia magno 
cum gaudio suscepti sumus. . . . Eorunom 
autem Kmnoorum regio Portugallus vocatur, 
una ex Francorum regionibus ; eorumque Rex 
Emanuel appellator; Emmanuelem oramus 
ut ilium custodiat.’’— Letter from Nederian 
Biskopa on Mission to India, in A$$emcmi, 


1505.— ** In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) h vn ultra insula chiamata Ajpmmnso 
doue sono perle infinite : (e) caualU che per 
tutte quelle parti sono in gran precio.'* — 
Letter of AT. kmanuel, p. 14. 

1572.- 

** Mas v6 a ilia Gemm, como disoobre 
O que faaem do tempo os intervallos ; 

^e da ddade Armi^ que alii esteve 
Qla o nome despois, e gloria teve.** 

Cambe»t x. 103. 

By Burton ; 

** But see yon Gerum’s isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 

for of Azmnsa-town von shore upon 
tiie name and glory this her rival won." 
1575.— **Touchant le mot Ormu, il est 
modemi^ et Iny a estd imposd par les 
Portugais, le nom venant de raocident de 
ce qujls cherchoiant que o’estoit que I’Or ; 
tellement qu’estant arrives Ik, et voyans le 
trafic de tons biena auquel le pais abonde. 
ils dirent Pm esCa Or mucAc, o’^ k dire, II 
y a force d’Or; et pouroe ils donnerfit le 
nom d’Onnneho k la diteisle."— ri. Tkeodk 
Comograpkie Univ.^ liv. x. i. 329. 

1623.— ** Non voUi lasciar di andare con 
gl* Inglesi in Hmrmns a veder la forte^ la 
cittk, e cib che vi era in fine di notabile in 
quell* iaola,’'—P. delta Vallt^ ii. 4^. Also 
see ii. 61. 


lOU/.— 

High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Oimus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold." 

ParadimLoit,ii, 1-4. 


OBOMBABBOB, s. This odd 
word seems to have been used as 
gliiBii (q.v.) now is. It is evidently 
the K^y orang-baharu, or oranp 
hkorv, *a new man, a novice.’ Thu 
is interesting as showing an un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re- 
marks that the form of the word 
diowa that it came from the Malay 
under Fbrtngaese influcnee.] 
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1711. — At Madras . . . refreshments for 
the Men, which they are presently supply’ed 
with from Ck>untry Boats and Cattamarans, 
who make a good Peny at the ftrst coming 
of Qromtazroa, aa they call those who have 
not been theio before. 28. 

OBTOLANy a. This name is ap- 
plied by EuroiHsaiis in India to a 
small lark, Ctuandrella bracliydactyla^ 
Temm., in Hind, bargel and bogeri, 
[Skt. mrgik, ‘a troop*]. Also some- 
times ill S. India to the finch-lark, 
Pyrrhcdavda grixea^ Scopoli. 

OTTA, OTT]^ 8. Corruption of 
dtd^ ‘flour,* a Hindi word having no 
skt. original; Riut Platts gives Skt. 
drdra^ ‘soft*]. Popular rhyme : 

“ AI terl Sbekh&wati 

Adh&ttftftdh&matl!” 

** Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread's half wheat-meal and half 
sand." 

BoUmu, Tourthrongh liomoiurcu 
1837, p. 274. 

11853.—“ After travelling three days, one 
of the prisoners bought some ottah. They 
prepaid bread, some of which was given 
him ; after eating it he became insensible. 
. . Z«ii> Report^ in Qkevert^ /iid. Med. 
Jurispr. 166.] 

OTTO, OTTEB, a. Or usually 
‘ Otto of Boses,* or by imperfect 
purists * Attar of Boses,* "an essential 
oil obtained in India from the petals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief seat is at Ghuxipur on the 
Ganges. The word is the Arab. *tfr, 
‘pernime.* From this word are de- 
rived *afMr, a ‘perfumer or dniggist,’ 
*affdrl, adj., * pertaining to a perfumer.* 
And a relic ot Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via JjcUterinij ‘ the street of the 
perfumers* .shops,* We And the same 
111 an old Siianish account of Fez. : 

1578. — *' Issuing thcnco to the Cayeerie 
by a gate which faces the north there is a 
handsome street which is celled of the 
Atairiii, which is the Spicory.”— JlfririNof, 
Africa, ii. f. 88. 

f/tr of roses is said to have been 
discovered by the Empress Nur-jahan 
on her luarriaM witli Jah&nglr. A 
canal in the pdace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
events and the princess, observing a 
scum tm the suriace, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of admir- 
Able finance, whence it was called 
’ifr-tVoAdNgirf.] 


1712.— Kaempfer enumerating thedmrt- 
ments of the Boyal Hooeehokl in Iwnia 
names : “ PhartMcapoeia . . . Atthaar 
chmdi, in quA medicamenta, et praeeertim 
variae virtutis opiata, pro Majeetato et 
aiilicis praeparantur. . . ."—Am. ExoL 124. 

1759.— “To presents given, Ac. 

• • • • • 

“ 1 otter box set with diamonds 

/ei. 3000 8222 8 6." 

AccU. of Enteriainimeid to JnggH M, 
in IjOieg, 89. 

^ c. 1790.—“ Elies ont encore one predilec- 
tion particulihre pour les huilesoderiferante>8, 
surtout pour celle de rose, appeMo otta.”— 
Haafaer, ii. 122. 

1824.—“ The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water is made, by setting it out daring 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in laige open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential <n1 which 
floats at the top."- Hdter, ed. 1844, i. 154. 

OUDH, OUDE, n.p. Awifh; 
]»roperly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhyd fSkt. ‘not to be wiurred 
against*), tW capital of B&ma, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Q^gra. Al^ the 
province in which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of which Lneknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) has 
Ijeen the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawalis, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudh. Oiidh was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1856 as a Chief 
Commissionership. This was re-estab- 
lished after the Hutiny was subdu^ 
and the countir reconquered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the Chief Coinmissionership 
was united to the Lieiit.-Oovemonhip 
of the N.W. Proiinces. (See JTJDEA.) 

B. c. X.— “Inc noble city of AjodhyA 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its bnsid banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city s^tfly 
looking for the consecration of Rdma, waited 
with imi)atience the rising of the morrow's 
sun."— /fdmdyami, Bk. iii. [Ayodhya Kamda), 
ch. 3. . 

636. — “ Departing from thi.s Kingdom 
[Kanvdtubja or Kanauj) ho (Hwen Teangl 
travelled about 600 li to the 8.E., erossoo 
the Ganges, and then taking his coarse 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom uf 
'O^t'o (AyodhyR )." — Pilerinc Bouddk, ii. 

1 255.—“ A (leremptory command had been 
issued that Malik Kutlugh Khftn . . . should 
leave the province of Awadli, and proceed 
to the fief of Bhar&'iJ, and he had not 
obeyed. . . ." — Tabapdl'i-Ndnr^ E.T. by 
Raverty, 107. 

1399. — *' Mu'iiau-d din Kai-Kubdd, on 
his arrival fitnn Dehli, pitched his eamp ai 
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Oodb (Ajndhya) on the bank of tho Obagn. 
NaaifU-d din, from the oppoaite aide, aent 
bia chamberlain to deUTer a mcBaaffe to 
Kai-Kubdd, wbo by way of intimiduition 
himaalf dia^igedanarrowatbim. . . 
Amur Kkiur^ in JE//to(, iii. 690. 

0 . 1336.>~** The territorial to the weat of 
the Oanges, and where the Sultan bimeelf 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilit those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. These 
latter were then governed by 'Ain-ul*Mulk 
. . . and among ueir chief towns we may 
name the dtv of Awadh, and the city of 
^afarftbid ana the city of Lahuat, et cetera.” 
^EmBahUa, iii. 842. 


c. 1340.— The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tnghlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirijuddin Abu’l- 
fatah Omah, a native of 'Awadh : “(1) AlcUm 


MMfda (Sehwftn in Sind), (6) Waja (Uja, t.r. 
Och), (7) Ndii (HansI), (8) (SirsaX (0) 
Ma'bar (Coromandel), (10) TUittg (Kalinga), 
(IDOif^, (12) BaddUn, (13) 'Awa^ (14 


14) 

111 ! 


Kaneno, (16) Laknauli (N. Bengal), 
BeXaXt (yi) Karra (Lower Doftb), 
MalBUPa (Malwa), (19) LahAwar (uihore),' 

(20) Aolon^r (E. Punii * ‘ 

(Orissa), (22) Tilinj (?„ 

(Mysore).*'— 8Attd6MMln, in Notiut ei JSxts. 
xiiu 107-171. 


(TX (23) Durnmand 


erf* is held, his goods and chattels are 
brought to tne hammer. . . ,**—3oeieif in 
/iul»a,ii.227.] 

OVBBUIND. Sjiecifically applied 
to tlie Mediterranean route to India, 
which ill former days involved usually 
the land journey *from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Oulf ; and 
still in vomie, though any land murney 
may now m entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1612.-“ His Catholic Majesty the King 
Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed I)om 
Hieronymo de Axevedo to succeed Buy 
Louren^ de Tavira ... in January 1012 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
OTerlaad (per tetra) to this Government to 
carry these orders and he, arriving at Ormu?. 
at the end of May following. . . .'*—Boearro, 
DeeadOf p. 7. 

1629. — “ The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Philip the Fourth, he wnt with bis own 
hand as follows. Coiuidering the two Pink* 
that toere /Utina for India mtty be gone without 
an. AecouiU qf Concern for the Death of 
Nunno Alvares mtello, aa Exjare** thall im- 
msdiaUlg be aent by I^d with advice.”— 
Faria y Sanaa (Stevens), iii. 373. 


OUTOBT, A Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. 
(See HEELAMX The old Italian ex- 
pression for auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. . and 

the auctioneer griiatcre^ thus : 


c. 1343.— “For jewels and plate; and 
(other) merehandice that is solo by outcry 
(gridaggio), i.e, by auction (encanfo) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gridatore) 
one quarter carat per bemnt on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except,” Ac.— 
Pagolottif 74. 

1627. — “fflst’Cris of goods to be eold. 
0(alliob)Enc<nt. Inctfnt. (iftalicb).— Incinto. 
. . . H(ispanich). Almoneds, ab Al. artieittna, 
et Arab, lubtnt, doonare^ voeare. . . 
B(atavici). Bx-rorp.”— lf«n«An<, av. 

[1700. — “The last week Mr. Proby made 
a outo^r of lace.”- In Yute, Eedga^Diarg, 
Hak. Boo. U. ccliz.] ' 

1782.—“ On Monday next will be sold by 
Publie Ontoy . . . la rge and small China 
silk mttisals (XITT780L). . . .**-/ndia 
Oaeattei March 31. 

1787. — “ Having pot up the Madrasi 
Galley at OuUn and nobody offering mo 
fur her than 28(10 Rupees, we think H me. , 
for the Company*! Int. to make a 81^ of 
Her than let Her go at so low a piioe.”— 
FL WUtiamMS, Report*, Marah. 


[1841.—“ When a man dies in India, we 
Bsake short woik with him ; ... an *o«|- 


1673. — “ French and Dutch Jeweller* 
coming overland . . . have made good 
Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to Cut and Set, and 
returning thence sell them hero to the 
Ombrabs (see OMBAH), among whom were 
Monsieur Tavernier. . . . ” — Fryer, 89. 

1676. — “ Our last to you was dated the 
17th August past, overuuid, transcripts of 
which we herewith send you.” — Ldter from 
Court to Ft. St. Geo. In Note* and Ext*. No. 
i. p. 6. 

1676.— ** Docket Copy of the Company'i« 

General Ororiaad. 

** ' Our Agent and Councel Fort St. 
Geoige. 

• • • • • 

“ *The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
*J8th June ovarlaiA which we sent by three 
several conveyances for Aleppo.*” — /ftirf. 
,. 12 . 

1684. — '* That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so ovarlilld. — 
Hedge*, Diary, Aug. 19 ; [Hak. Soo. L 166]. 

0 . 16M.—“ Those Gentlemen's Friends in 
the Committee of the Company in England, 
acquainted them by Letters ovtr LlM, of 
the Danger they were in, and gave them 
Warning to be on thmr guard.” — A. 
BamUton, i. 196 ; [ed. 1744, 1. 196]. 

1787.— “Though so far ap^ that' wo can 
only roorivo lotion from Europe once a 
year, while It takes 18 months to got an 
annror, wo Europoans got nows almost 
ovary yoar om uaA by Oonstantinflplo, 
thrown Arabia or Porsia. ... A fow days 
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ago W6 reoeived the news of the Peace in 
^rope ; of the death of Prince Kugene ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Wales with 
the Frinoeas m Saxe-Gotha. . . — Letter 
of the Oerm. Misttonary SartoriHS, from 
Madras, Feb. 16. In JvorieeM qf Madrat^ 
tttui CfittUulortj Ac. 1858, p. 159. 

1763.—“ We have received Oreriand the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spanimrda in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I'm 
no Politician.” — JuS. Lettrrqf James Henneltf 
June 1, fr. Madras. 

1774.—“ Les Marchands k Beitfole en> 
voyhrent un Vaisseau k Sttes en 1^2, mais 
il fut ondommagd dons le Golfe de Bangale, 
ot obligd de retoumer ; en 1773 le Sr. 

entreprit encore ce voy^e, rtfusait 
cette foie, et fut ainsi le premier Anglois 
(jui eut conduit un vaisseau k Svis. . . . 
On s’est d^jk servi plusieurs fois de cette 
route comnie d’un chemin de [Kwte ; car le 
Gouvernement des Indes envoys actuelle- 
ment dans des cos d'importance sea Couriers 
|iar A’mw on Angleterre, et pent nreaqu’avoir 
plutdt re^Xinse de Lotidret quo Icura lettres 
ne peuvent venir en Europe par le Chemin 
ordiimiro du tour du Cap do bonne esper- 
jince."— AVAwAr, Voyeur, ii. 10. 

1776,— “Wo had advices lone ago from 
Enclnnd, as late as the end of May, by way 
of Suez. This is a now Route opened by 
(*ovr. Hostings, and the Letters which left 
Marseilles tifie 3rd June arrived here the 
20th August. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept oiien at all times, if we chuse to take a 
ittle pains.” — MS. Letter frtm James Ren- 
«ef/, Oct. 16, “from Islamabad, capital of 
C'hittigong.” 

1781. —“ On Monday last was Married Mr. 
Geoigc Grecnley to Mrs. Anna Barrington, 

relict of the late Capt, William B who 

unfortunately perished on the Desart, in the 
attack that was made on the Carravan of 
Bengal Goods under his .md the other 
Gentlemen’s oare between Sue* and Grand 
Cairo ." — India Oasette^ March 7. 

1782. — “When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland ana by the route 
t)f the Red Sm into India, did you not know 
that no subject of these kingdoms can law- 
fully reside in India . . . without the 
iiermission of the United Compaq of 
Merchants? . . ."— Pnre, TVufto, i. 130. 

1783. — “. . . Mr. Paul ^nfield, 
gentleman whoee means of intelligence were 
known to be both extensive and expeditious, 

C * * icly declared, from motives the roost 
voient, that be had just receiv^ over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain'Wl finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— Jftcaro’s Narranve^ 317. 

1786.— “The packet that was oomiiw to 
us overland, and that left England in July, 
was out off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bnasora.” — Lord Comwoiiis, 
Deo. 128, in Oonssposidsmee, ho., i. 247. 


1793.—“ Ext. of a letter from Poonama ee, 
dated 7tb June. 

* The dispatch by way of Sues has put us 
all in a commotira ."'^ — Bmihag uwrur, 
June 29. 

1803.— “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Ovorlan4 9th May 1803.”— 
Mahratta War Papers (rarliamentary). 

OyiDOBE, 8 Port. Oitvirfor, t.^. 

* auditor,’ an official constantly men- 
tioned in the histories of Portugues<s 
India. But the term is also applied 
in an English quotation below to 
certain Burmese officials, an applica- 
tion which must have been adopted 
from the Portuguese. It is in this 
case probably we translation of a 
Burmese designation, -perhaps of 
Nekhanrdaii, ‘Royal Ear,’ which is 
the title of certain Court officers. 

1500.— “The Captain-Major (at Melinde) 
sent on board all the shipe to beg that no 
one when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandal ; any such 
offence would Ijo severely punished. ^ And 
he ordered the mariners of the ships to 
land, and his own Provost of the force, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye on our people to 
prevent mischief.” — Cormt, i. 165. 

1607.—“ And the Viceroy ordered the 
Ouvidor Oaneral to bold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which the truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) riiowed 
himself to the Moors when ^ey were fighting 
with our people, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
the man who were serving in these parts 
that our Lord took thought of them and 
seat them a Helper from Heaven.”— 
i. 717. 

1698.— (At Syriam) “OvldorM (Persona 
appointed to take notice of all panages In 
too Rundav (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ayr. . . . Three Ovidorat 
that always attend the Rvnday, and are 
sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
obliges.”— FTerfimafr ZMory, in Dalrymptet 
Or. Ay. i. 355, 860. 

rOWL, 8. Hind, anf, ‘any great 
calamity, as a plague, cholera,’ &c. 

fl787.— “At the foot of the hiUs the 
oountiy is called Teriani (see TBR^) > • • 
and people in their passage cat<* a disorder, 
eall^m the language of that ooun^ 
aul, which is a putrid fever, and of wtoch 
the generality of persons who are att^ed 
with it die in afew days. . . . —Altai. Rts. 

1816.—“. . . rein brings alone with it 
the local malady oalled the OwL so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys m Ntpaul. 
— Analtc /enrsoA ii- 406. 
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1858.—*' 1 have known European oflleen, 
who were ne^er oonecions of oaTing drunk 
oither of the watere abore deeoribM, take 
the feTer (owl) in the month of May in the 
Tarae."— iSknnaa, Jovrjujf in Oudk, ii. 108.] 


called on that account Babiealcn,** — Lvcena, 
Vida do Padr§ F. JTamer, 121. 

1015.—". . . orpae quoque affri feraces 
quam Batoai incolae dicunt."— Jomc, Th*i- 
MntmM, i. 461. 


P 


PABDT, 8. Rice ill the husk ; but 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to mrowing rice. The woiti 
impears to have in some measure, a 
double origin. 

There is a word fto/fy (see BATTA) 
used by some writers on the west 
coast ot India, which lias probably 
helped to propagate our uses of faddy. 
This seems to be the Chinareae liuia or 
hhattOf *rice in Uie husk,* which is 
also found in Mohr, as bhdt with the 
same sense, a word a^n which- in 
Hind, is applied to *cooKed rice.* Tlie 
last meaning is that of Skt hHuikUl, 
which is perliaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay fddl [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usually pronounced ptJffi] 
Javan, pdrf, is *rice in the straw.^ 
And the direct parentage of the ivord 
in India is thus apjiareiitly due to the 
Archipelago ; arising probably out of 
the old ini]x>rtaiice of Uie export trade 
of rice from Java (see RaffUti, Java, i. 
836-240, and OnwfurdPi Hid. iii. 345^ 
and Ducri^. /Kef., .368). Crawfurd, 
{Joum. IfuL ArcA, iv. 187) seems to 
think that the Malayo-Javanese word 
may haye come from India vritli Uie 
Portugese. But this is impossible, 
for as ne himself has shown {Dm. Diet.^ 
itaiX the word pcfrf, more or less 
moaifted, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
w’aa long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 


1560.-*<OMtaiM WuidM of tbs natanll 
Uognsge of Jsua . . . Pane, ryee in the 
Mko^^Sir F. Jhukdt Voyag$, in Eali. 
Iv.aiA 

1568.-"TlMf« are also divers other kinds 
ef Biss^ of a Issss psios, and sUghter than 
the other Ryes, anA called BiSe. . 
AtsMlcfm, 70; (Bek. 8oe. L 346]. 

1600.-"Ia the ields Is sneh a qaaaM^ 
ef flesh whieh th» sen hM% that H fives 
Hs name to the kfagdewMOloe, whChfa 


1673. — "The Oround Iwtwsen this and 
the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
bears good Batty. ’’—i'Vyvr, ^7, see also 125. 
But in the Index he bos Paddy. 

1798.— "The paddle which is the name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow ... in compact ears, but like oats, 
in looae spikes.” — Stacorinm, tr. i. 231. 

1887.—“ Parrots brought 900,000 loads 
of hill-paddy doily, from the mnrahes of 
Chandato, — mice nuaking the hill-paMy. 
without breaking it, converted it into rice.’’ 
— THmour’M MoAtueunm^ 22 . 

1871.— "In Ireland Paddy umkes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
Hee the difference between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the Poddy of the Emerald 
Isle.”— (/oMNcfa Samaritaf ii. 25. 

1878.—" II est 4tabli nn droit sur lee ri-/. 
et les paddys exportfs de la Colonie, exceotd 
pmir le Comhodge par la voie du fleuve. — 
Conrrifr tU. tSuiffoUt Sept 20. 

PADDT-BIXD, 8. The name 
commonly given by Europeatis to 
certain baser 8]iecie8 of the family 
Ardeidae or Herons, which are common 
ill the rice-fields, close in tlie wake 
of grasiiig cattle. Jerdon gives it as 
the Eiiroiiean’s iiaiiie for the Ardmhi 
! UneofUra^ Boddaert, andhd haffld 
('blind heron’) of the Hindus, a bird 
I w'hich is more or less coloured. But 
in Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it* is 
I more commonly applied to the ]nire 
white bird — Ueroduu aXba. L., or 
Ardsa Torra^ Bucli. Ham., ana 
rgrettaideMf Temininck, or Atdea jrtUoUf 
liucli. Ham. 

1727.— "They hove olso Store of wild 
Fowl ; but who hove a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Plamingoes arc large 
and good Meat Tbo Paddy-bird ie also 
good in thsir Meson.'’— A. HamitkM, i. 161 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 

1868.— "The most oommon bird (in For 
moM) was undoubtedly the Pad! Uid. a 
species of heron [Ard/a jmuinoarc/ei), whieh 
was constantly flying across the iiadi, or 
rios - Holds.”— Owfisywoed, RaMm ^ 
EtUumlid, 44. 


PADDT-FIBLD, a A rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1758.^" They marohed onward in the 
plefn towards Pksston'o fores, wbo^ sssing 
ttum oomii^, haltsd on ths othsr sids of 
a long morass formsd Iqr pad4y-6«lds.”— 
Or^od. 1808^ iii. 430. 

im.-"Thei« fa not a sliMlo pafMyMd 
te tho whole eoaaly, bolplwty ef eoMoa 
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ground (m6 REOUB) BWAinpii, which in this 
wet weather are delightful.’^— HV/tngfua to 
AlunrOf in Dapatehes, July 3. 

1809.— “The whole country was in high 
cultiTation, consequently the paddr-fielda 
were nearly impassable." — £a. ra/caf/a, 

i. 360. 

PADRE, 8. A priea^ clem man, 
cr minister, of the Cnristian Religion ; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes i.s when they 
speak to European^ this is only hy 
way of accommodation, as ‘ church ’ is 
also sometiine.s so used hy them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to Roman Catholic 
]>rie8ts only. But even in that resiiect 
tliere was a peculiarity in its Iiiaian 
use among the Portuguese. For P. 
della Valle (see below) notices it as a 
singularity of their practice at Goa 
tliat they gave the title of Padre to 
secular prie.st8, whereas in Italy this 
was reservjid to the religiosi or regulars. 
In Portugal itself, as Bluteau’s ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy ; hut, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name apfiarently 
became general among the Portuguese 
there for all priests. 

It is a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 16th century 
in India a kind of abnonnally wide 
application, has now' in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant clergy at M^ras early in 
the 18th century. A bishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See LAT 
Sahib. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form pa-ti-li. 

1541. — “ChegAudo K Porta da Igrej^ o 
nahirflo a raceber oito Padrst ." — PintOt 
ch. Uiz. (oee Cogdn, p. 85). 

1684. — “It was the will of Ood that we 
found there two Padres, the one an Ei^lish' 
man, and the other a Flemming.*’— in 
Jldkl. ii. 881. 

f, “. . . had it not pleased God to 
put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of 6* Paul's 
C(dledge to stand our friends, we might 
have rotted in prison.’*— ibid. 

ii. 880. 

0 . 1600. — “Lsarned monks also eomsfrom 
Airope, who go by the name of PAdre. 
They have an infallible head called Pdpd, 
He eaa bbaage any religioas ordinanees as 


he msy think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to_his authority." — JiaMonl, in 
Blodiman%*» Ala, i. 182. 

c. 1806.— “Kt ut odesse Patna oomperi- 
unt, minor exelamat Padrigi, Padrigi, id 
est Domine Pater, Christianus sum.’’— 
Jarrict 155. 

1614.— “I'he Padns make a church of 
one of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a day.’’— W'. Whiaington, in 
Purehas^ i. 486. 

1616. — “So seeing Master Terry whom I 
brought with me, he (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours.”— .Str T. Ror. in Purehae. 
i. m ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 385]. 

1623.—“ I Portoghesi ebiaroano anche i 
proti secolari padri, come noi i religiosi 
. . dfffa ValU, ii. 586; [Hak. 

i. 142]. 

1665.— “They (Hindu Jogis) are imperti- 
nent enough to. com^iare tbem.<telvo8 with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
India. I have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect; but 
I soon heard them say to one n neither, This 
Frangttis knows who we are, ho hath l^en a 
great while in the Indirs^ ho knows that we 
are the Padrys of the Indian*. A fine com- 
parison, said 1, within myself, made by an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men 1 ” 
— Bernier f K.T. 104 ; [ed. CQn*tabIf, 323]. 

1675. — “The Padre (or Minister) com- 
plains to me that ho bath not that respect 
and place of preference at Table and oise- 
where that is due unto him. ... At his 
request 1 promised to move it at ye next 
meeting of ye Oonncell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
further than Uie inflaming of ye dyning 
R[X>me sometimes is made almost in- 
tollerable hot upon other Acc**." — Mr. 
Puckldt Diary at MHdUapaJUivi^ MS. in 
India Office. 

1676. — “And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Pitrtugucses, destroys 
the encroaching growth of the Portugsll in- 
terest, who usM to entail Portugalism as 
well 08 Christianity on all their converts.” 
— Madroi Gisjuu., Feb. 29. in NtfUe and 
KxU. i. p. 46. 

1680.—“. . . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Padrys and 
Portugez in 1675 guns had lieen fired from 
the Fort in honour thereof, neither Padry 
nor Portugez appeared at the Dedication 
of our Church, nor as much as gave ^e 
Governor a visit afterwards to give him joy 
of it.”— /6td. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is thia If a subject of 
these misbelievers dies, leaving youni^ ohil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards <» the State. They 
take them to their placee of worship, their 
ohnrohes . . . and the padfla. that is to 
say the priesti, instruot toe dmdren in the 
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GhfiitiftQ religion, end bring them op in 
their own fi^h; whether the child m n 
Mnaeulman aaiyid or n Hindd hrdAman.'^ 
KhdUf in Ellioit vii. 3^. 

1711.— *'llie Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, r^uests leave to so to Europe 
in the first shi^ and in consideration that 
he is head of a iVotestant Mission, esnoused 
bv the Risht Reverend the Lord Archoishop 
of Canterbury ... we have presumed to 
grant him his passage."— In WketUr^ ii. 177. 

1726.— May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
mo to St. Thomas's Mount. . . . We oon* 
versed with an old Padre from Silesi^ who 
had been 27 years in India. . . /'—Dieay 
the Mimonary Sckultze (in iN'otieei ofMaduWt 
kc., 1868), p. 14. 

„ "May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him I 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and professions havo 
Mrfect freedom at Pegu : that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patraa, have their churches. 

. . p. 15. 

1803.— " Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Legum's loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine ... he gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Receiving courteously the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants—* It u,' said 
she, * the salute of a padra (or priest) to hist 
daughter.’”— iS’ih‘a«rrj5i/. Jfieis. i. 293. 

1809.— "The Padie, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, informed roe that he had three 
districts under him."— Ld. Kofealui, i 829. 

1830. — **Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that 
they were padrat.”— ifeai. o/ Col. Moun- 
taiHf iii. 

1876.— "There is Padre Blunt f(v es- 
ample, — wo always call them Padxea in 
India, you know,— makes a point ot never 
goii^ beyond ten minutes, at any rate | 
during tne hot weather ." — Tfu DUmma^ I 
ch. xliii. 


PADBHAW,P0D8HAW,8. Pera. 
— Hind, pddithdh (Pen. pdd, ydt 
* throne,* lAdh, *prince’X an emperor; 
the Great Mogul (q.v .) ; a king. 

[1568.— **Patiiah.” See under POOBUB. 

[1612.—** He acknowledges no Paden* 
ahawe or King in Christendom but the 
Portugals’ King/’— Auivsrs, LoUert, i. 175.] 


c. 1680.—** . . . round all the roome were 
placed tacite Miraoes, Cbauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat orosse-legg’d 
. . . their backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to spear to one 
another, sneeae, ooogh, sp^ or the Uke^ it 
being held in the Palahaw’a presence a siime 
of too neat pr«Nuaplion.”-^r T. ” ^ 
ed. 1631, p. iK. At p. 171 of the I 


havePotahangh; and in the edition of 1677^ 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 
Hindustan, we have **Krng, Patchaw.’* 
And again: **Is the King at Agral • . . 
Pnnahaw At/rameka f ” (PddukdA Agrd men 
Aii;)-99.100. 

1673.— '*Thn took upon them without 
controul the Regal Dimty and Title of 
Pedeahaw. ”—/Vyer, IM. 

1727.— ** Aureng-zeb, who is now saluted 
Pantehair, or EmjMror, by the Army, not- 
withstanding his rather was then alive.”— 
A. HamilUm, i. 175, [ed. 1744]. 

PAQAB, a. 

a. This word, the Malay for a * fence, 
enclosure,’ occurs in the aenae of 

* factory ’ in the following passage ; 

1702.— ** Some other out-pjsgan or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the raotory of Ben- 
coolen.’’— CAorfrrr E.I. Co. p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to this 
use is the application, common among 
Hindustani-speaking natives, of the 
Hind. — Arab, word *a fence, 

enclosure,* in the sense of Pretidmey: 
Bombay M [hrf] i^dta^ Ban^l hi [to] 
tAeffo, a sense not given in Shakespear 
or Forbes ; [it is given in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat points out that the 
Mala3r word is pdoar, *a fence,’ but 
that it is not used in the sense of a 

* factory ’ in the Malay Peninsula. In 
the following passage it seems to mean 
‘factory stocK* : 

[1615. — ** The King says that at her arrival 
he will send them their house and pagair 
upon rafts to them.”— Fetter, Letters, in. 151.] 

h. (popffA This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialect for 
wages, Mahr. pagdr. It is obvioualy 
the Port, verb pagar, * to pay,’ used as 
a substantive. 

[1875.— '*. . . the heavy-browed sultana 
of some Gangetio etation, whoee stern look 
palpably interrogates the amount of jouz 
monthly paggar.”- IFthoa, Abode qf anom, 
46.] 

PAGODA, 8. This obscure and 
remarkable word is used in three 
different senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specifi- 
cally, in China, a particular form of 
reli^ouB edifice, of which the famous 
"Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as typical 
In tha 17th eentury we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to plaeea of 
Mahommedan worahip, as hr Faria-y- 
SonsB, who speaks of the "Pifoda of 
liecea.” 
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h. An idol. 

e. A coin long current in S. India. 
The coins so called were lx)th gold and 
silver, but generally gold. Ine gold 
pagoda was the vas-kha or kan of the 
natives (see BOON) ; the former name 
<fr. Skt. for * boar’) being taken from 
the Boar avat&r of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South ; and the latter signifying 
*gold,* no doubt identical with sotuf, 
and an instance of the exchange of h 
and t. (See also PABDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in wigodas, fanariM, and kdt 
(see CASH) ; Sfcds^ 1 farum^ 42 fanams 
= 1 pagoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.’*^ 
The pagoda was then reckoned os 
ef^uivalent to rupees. 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
for this wo^ the first and most 
]>rominent meaning alone has almost 
always been regaraed, and doubtless 
jusUy ; for. the other uses arc dc- 
diiceable from it. Such suggestions 
have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
propounded in more than one form ; 
€.g. Pathfah, ‘precious pile,’ and Pch- 
kuK-t^ah (‘ whitc-bones-pile ’).t Any- 
thing can be made out of Chinese 
mono^llablesin the way of etymologv ; 
though no doubt it is curious that the 
first at least of these phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreimers speci- 
ally call pagodas. Whether it be 
possible that this phrase may have 
been in any measure formed in 
imitation of po^odo, so constantly in 
the month of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitaiy 
example of such borrowing — see 
BBBLAM) ; but we can say with confi- 
dence that it is impossible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The quotations from Corsali 
and Barl) 0 sa set that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adrated by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
*a pagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have hel^ to facili- 
tate the Portuguese adoption of pagoda; 
it is not possible that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 


• Prliutp's ToNm, by B TImbm, p. la 
t OIlM, OtaMnr av. 


goha. The latter is a genuine, word, 
used in Cey^lon, but known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction o^ 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. bhagavatf ‘holy, divine,’ or 
Bhaqavatiy applied to Durga and other 
goddesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. buUkadah, 

* idol-temple * ; a derivation given 
l^low by Ovington. There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
l>etween these two. 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation from 
bhagavat^ ‘holy,* or the Mahr. form 
bhagavant^ is the objection that the 
word pagode from the earliest date has 
the final s, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is bhagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
On the otner hand 6uf-jlc^aa is a phrase 
which the Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahommedans witn 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their first arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Rei- 
naud {Mdmoires sur Vlnde^ 90), and is 
the etymology given by Littre. 

As regaras the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda^ because of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
beiar ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodoi of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep^ pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 

S ress were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
ate after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
e.g. Krishnarftja’s pagoda, c. 1620X and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specified bv Prinsep 
{Useful Tables, p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them : “ These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other” (115-116). Here the name 
may have been ^propriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. 6.). 

On the other hand, it may be uxged 
that the resemblance lietween M- 
hadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and ^t the derivation from 
bub’hadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the wora. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding pan- 
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mph that bhagavai may have liad to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not pomble that tlie word 
ill all its applications may have hod 
its origin Irom bhagawU^ or «>me 
current modification of that word? 
We see from Marco Polo that such a 
tenn was currently known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day — a term 
almost identical in sound with p^oda, 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a temple.* 
We thus have four separate applications 
of the word pacauta, or 009000 , picked 
up by {oreigneTB on the shurca 01 India 
from the 13th cent\u 7 downwards, vi/. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hinaii worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre- 
sented on it. Is it not possible that all 
are to be traced to bhagavat^ * sacred,* 
or to Bhaaavat and Blutgavatif used as 
names of divinities — of Buddha in 
Buddhist times or place.<i, of Krishna 
and Duiga in Brahminical times and 
places? (uses which are fact). How 
common was the use of Bhagavati as 
the name of an object of worship in 
Malabar, may lie seen from an ex- 
ample. Turning to Wilson’s work on 
the Mackenzie MBS., we find in the 
list of local MS. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the repeated occurrence of 
BhapavcUi in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we have at p. xcvi. 
(vol. ii.) note of an account **of a 
temple of Bhagavati ” ; at p. ciii. 
** Temple of Mannadi Bhagavati god- 
dess . . at p. civ. “Tenrole of 
Mangombu ** Temple 
of Paddeparkave Bhagavati , , 

“ Temple of the goddess Panndyennar 
Kave Bhagavati . . ** Temple of 

the goddess PaUUi Bhagavati , , 

** Temple of Bhagavati . . . ” ; p. cvii, 
** Account of the gc^dess Bhagavati at, 
Ac. ; p. cviii., ** Acc. of the 
I Yalanga Bhagavatif* **Acc. of 


The pcmyer thei they My deily eomistii 

*^Pneaulaf ruMutaf Pacauta/’ Amf 


this they repoti 104 UiiieB.**-<Bk. lit cli. 17.) The 
word le printed In Remaelo pamuea: but 110 one 
Ihmlller with the ooutent confheioii of e end t In 
medieval manuscript will reject this eorrectldu of 
M. ninthier. Bishop Ghldwsll ofaeenres that the 
word was probably Bagavd, or the Tamil 

flora of /aofssnle, ** Lord a word reiterated In 
their Mcred flomnla by llfndne of all eorte, 
eepedally Valshnava devotees. The words glvan 
by Maroo Polo, if writlen **PVqoda/ Pvgoiat 
‘ ‘ ‘ % nndtAnaulahaDle in 


ngotar wonln be alnoet 1 


the goddess Vallur Bhagavati,” The 
term Bhagavati seems &118 to have 
been very commonly attached to 
objects of worship in Malabar temples 
(see also Fra PaMio, p. 79 and p. 67, 
quoted under c. below). And it is 
very interesting to observe that, in a 
^per on “C!oorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
Kittel notices parenthetically that 
Bhadrfi Kali (i.e. Durga) is **also 
called Pogfidi, Pavodt, a tadbhava of 
Bagayatr’ {Ind. Antiq. ii. 170)— an 
incidental remark that seems to bring 
us very near the possible origin of 
vagodt. It is most probable that some 
lorm like pogodi or pagode was current 
in the mouths of foreign visitors be- 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
but if the word was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have ^en 
»m\e confusion in their ears between 
Bagavati and buf-kadah which shaped 
the new word. It is no sufficient ob- 
jection to aav that bhagavati is not a 
term applied by the natives to a 
temple; the question is* rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
may probably have given rise to the 
term f-(H. Y.) 

Since the alx>ve was written, Sii 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnished a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

took some rains to get at the 
origin of the word when at Madras, 
ana the conclusion I came to was that 
it arose from the term used generally 
for the object of their worship, viz., 
Bhaaayat^ *god ’ ; bhagavati^ * goddess.’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty gapuTum or propylon at once 
attracts attention, and a stranger en- 
quiring what it waa would be told, 
* the house or place of Bhagavat,* Tlie 
village divinity throimhout the south 
is always a form of Durga^ or: as she 
is commonly called, simply * Devi* (ot 
Bfiogfavaft, 'the goddess’). . . . In like 
manner a figure of Diii^ is fonnd on 
most of the gold Hunt (i,e, pagoda 
coins) current in the Dal^n, and a 
foreigner imiuiring what such a coin 
was, or rather what was the fonn 
stamped upon it, would bo told it was 
'the goddess,’ t.a, it was ^Bhagamti.*” 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer represent bis own view, it seems 
ri^t here to print the latest remarks 
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of his on the subiect that 1 can find. ! 
lliey are in a letter from Tanjore, 
dated March 10, 1880: — 

1 think 1 overlooked a remark of 
yuiirs regarding my obnervation that 
the 9 in Pttgoae was pronounced, and 
that thia was a difficulty in deriving 
it from Bhagavat. In modern Portu- 1 
gueae e is not sounded, but verses Hbow { 
%at it was in the 16th century. Now, | 
if there is a final vowel in Pagoda, it 
must come from Bhagavati ; but though 
the goddess is and was worshipped to 
a certain extent in S. India, it is by 
other names {Ammo, &c.). Gundert 
and Kittel give ^Pogodi* as a name of 
a Durga temple, but assuredly this is 
no corruption of Bhamvaii, but Pa- 
goda / Malay&lam and Tamil are full 
of such adopted words. Bhagavaii is 
little used, and the goddess is too in- 
significant to give rise to pagoda as a 
general name for a temple. 

^^Bhapavat can only appear in the 
S. Indian languages in its ^kt.) 
nominative form hhagavdn (Tamil 
payuvdn). As such, in Tamil and 


which would suit. But pagoda can’t 
be got out of bhagavdn; and if we look 
to the N. Indian forms, hhagavant, &c., 
there is the difficulty aliout the e, to 
say nothing about the nf.” 

The use of the word by Barbosa at 
so early a date as 1516, and its appli- 
cation to a particular class of temples 
must not be overlooked. 


1616.— ** There fe another sect of people 
among the Indians of Malabar, which is 
oallea CNjaw^/TuMavaa, Logati, Malabar, 
i. 116]. . . . TUeir business is to work at 
baked clay, and tiles tor covering houses, 
with which the tallies and Royal buOdiogs 
are roofed. . . . Ineir idolatnr and their 


are roofed. . . . Their idolati^ and their 
idolB are different from those of the others ; 
and in their houses of prayer they perform 
a thousand acts of witchcraft and necro- 
manoy; they call their temples psgodst, 
and they are sepaiwte from the others.”— 
Barbom, 186. is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderley's translation from a Spanish MS. 
The Ituian of Ramusio reads : ** nelle loro 
orationi fanno molte strigherie e necromlltie, 
le quali chiamano Pngodee, different! assai 
dalr altre” (Bamnno, i. f. 808v.). In the 
Portagnese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Aoademy in 1812, the words are altogether 
•bssnt ; and in interpolating them fima 
Bamnsiothe editor has given tne same sense 
as in Lord Stanley's EngliA. 

1616.—** In this dty of Qoa, and all over 
India, there are an infinity of ancient build- 


ings of the Gentiles, and in a small iidand 
near this, called Dinari, Uie Portuguese, in 
order to build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temple called Pagode, which was 
built with marvellous art, and with ancient 
figures wrought to the greatest perfection 
in a certain black stone, some of which re- 
main standing, ruined and shattered, because 
these Portuguese care nothing about them. 
If I can come by one of these shattered 
images I will send it to your Lord.ship, that 
you may perceive how much in nld times 
sculpture was esteemed in every part of 
the world.” — Letter of Andmu Cormdi to 
Gtafiano di'Metlid, in HoMwna, i. f. 177. 

1643.—** And with this fleet ho anchored 
at Coulfio (see QUILOM) and landed there 
with all his people. And the Governor 
(Martim Afonso do Sousa) went thither 
beoause of information he hud of a pagoda 
which was quite near in the interior, and 
which, they said, contained much treasure. 

. . . And the people of the country seeing 
that the Governor was going to the pngu^, 
they amt to offer him M),0W par^Uos not to 
go.*— ()ormi, iv. 325-326. 

1664. — ** And for the monastery of Santa 
Fee 846,000 rets yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Pagnodea which His Highness be- 
stowed upon the said House, wbiob gives 
600,000 reis a year. . . Holelib, Tombo, 
in Subtidios, 70. 

1663.— ** They have (at Bacaim) in one 
part a certain island called Salset^ wheio 
there are two pagodM or houses of idolatry.” 

— Chireta, f. 211v. 

1682. — ** . . . Pagoda, which is the bouse 
of praiers to their Idolls.”— Cbitoileda (by 
N. L.), f. 34. 

1694.—*' And as to what you have written 
to me, vis., that although you understand 
how necessary it was for the increase of the 
Christianity of those parts to destroy all the 
pagodas and mosques {pagodes e mempdtas), 
which the Gentiles and the Moors possess in 
the fortified places of this State. . . 
(The King goes on to enjoin the Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully with some theo- 
logians and canonists of those parts, but not 
to act till he diall have re]wrtea to the 
King).— Letter from Xbo K. of Portugal to 
the VietTog, in Arch, Pori, Orient., Ease. 3, 
p. 417. 

1.598.—". . . houses of Diuels [Divels] 
which they call Pagodas."— AtnseAoAsi, 22 ; 
[Hak. Soo. i. 70]. 

1606.— Gouvea uses pagoda both for a 
tem^e and for an idol, e,g., see f. 46r, f. 47. 

1630.—** That he should erect pag^ for 
God's worship, and adore images under 
green trees.”- Lord, Display, kc. 

1638.— "There did meet us at a great 
Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famous and 
somptnons Temple (or Church).” — H'. 
Bruton, in Hakl, v. 49. 

1674.— "Thus they were earned, many 
flocking about them, toaPBgodor Temple" 
in the orig.).— aissa* Faria y Soaea, 
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1674.— ** Fafod (quasi Ptfan-GodL an 
Idol or folsa god among the Indiaiia ; also a 
kind of gold coin among them eqoiTalent to 
our Angel.* ho., oy T. 8. 

1689.—“ A Paffoda . . . borrows its 
Name from the Pernan word PosU, which 
signifies* Idol ; thence a Temple 

of False Gods, and from thenoe Pagoda. — 
Orinffton^ 159. 

1696. — “ . . . qui eussent iUr6 das 
jMigodee au milieu dee Tillea."— Aa Brujfht, 
CanuUrt$t ed. Jowut^ 1881, ii. 806. 


[1710.—“ In India we use this word pagoda 
(pagodee) indiscriminately for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles.” — OrietUe Conqnu- 
iadot Tol. i. Gonq. i. Dir. i. 53.] 
in7.— . . the Pagoda, or Churches." 
—PhiUip't Account, 12. 

1727.—“ There are many ancient Pagoda 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
Tery particular which stands upon a little 
Mountain near run^qpafam, where they 
worship liring Monlues." — A. HaioUtan, 
1.380(^. 1744]. 

1736.—“ P^od [incert. etym.1 an idol's 
temple in China."— J3ai7«y*s Did. 2nd ed. 

1763.— “These divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodaa in every p^'of 
Indostan.”— Ones, Hid. i. 2. 

1781.—“ During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbcum), all the Indian, females Monginj^ 
to the ganison were collected at the summit 
of the hiffheat pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious Aorus haHelujahs, or so^ 
of eihortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy, with a kind of frantic 
enuusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effeo^ 
the musical sonnds beina distinctly heard 
at a ocQsiderable distance ny the assailants." 
—MunTo*» NarroHvc, 732. 


1809.- 

“ In front, srith far stretch'd walls, and many 
a tower. 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate. 
The hum Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.'* Kehama, viii. 4. 


[1880.—**. . . pagody, which are so 
termed from paug, an idol, and ghoda, a 
temple (!) . . Slwood, Hamdivt of 

« Jcfumeg Omrlandfrom England, ii. 27.] 
1855.—“. . . Among a dense cluster of 
pahn-trees and small pa^laa, rises a 
ocdossal Gaudama, towering mve both, and, 
Memnon-like, gloweriim bmore him with a 
pjaeid and eternal smile.”- Lefferi from the 
Banie of the Iraeoaiee, Blactwoo^e Mag., 
May,im 


[In the following pyaage from the 
same author, y Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the word is tised in botli senses, a 
temple and an idol : 


** In Goa I have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar. 
which is called ^apatu, where people collect 
from a long distance ; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between the two islands, and 
they believe . . . that on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and they 
cast in for him much betel and many 
plantains and sugar-canes ; and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things."— 
Castankeda, ii. ch. 34. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, and 
when the idol, a capital, P.] 

1584. — “ La religione di queste genti non 
si intende per esser differenti sette fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor pagodl che son gli idoli. . . ." 
— Letter of Saudh, in J)e Ouhematu, 155. 

1587. — *'The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”- /i. Fitch, in Bakl. ii. 891. 

1598.—**. . . The Pagodee, their false 
and divelish idols.”- LsnjcAcfsa, 26 : [Uak. 
Soc. i. 86). 

1630.—** ... so that the Bramanes under 
each green tree erect temples to pag<^. 
. . ."—Lord, Ditplay, Ac. 

e. 1680.—** Many deformed Pagothaa 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
iJenmot which they represent.'* — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 875. 

1664.— 

** Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian PagotL” 

Hudibrae, Pt. 11. Canto i. 


1698.—** . . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone. . . .'*— 
InWkeeler, i. 269. 

1727.—** ... the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End their 
journey . . . where was placed another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or so.”— A. Hamilton, i. 274 [ed. 1744]. 
o. 1787.- 

* See thronging millions to the Phgod run. 
And offer oountij. Parent wife or son.” 

Pope, Epuogue to Sat. I. 
1814.— '* Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagoo. Napoleon, 
pushed off his pedestal ;— the thieves are in 
Paris.” — Letter of Buron’e, April 8, in 
Moorde Life, ed. 1882, iii. 21. 


It- 

1498.— ** And the King gave the letter 
with his own hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and sweariim 
beeidee hj his pagodas, wUch are their 

1582.— ** The DiveU Is oftenlimea In them, 
hot they my It Is one of their Gods or 
^ ‘ l.'*-aufallnla(tr.byN.L.),f.S7. 


C.— 

e. 1566.— ** Nell* vsdr poi II oanalU Arabi 
di Goa, sipagadi datioquarantadnepagodi 
per oanalio, et ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia noetra moneta ; e sono monete d'oro ; 
de Bsodo ohe II caualll Ambi seno in gran 
p r emo In qne* peesl , come earebbe trecento 
qnattra cento, dnque eentoi e llna mille 
dneatl rmo. — (7. Feieriei, in Jtdasnsw, 
iff. 888. 
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1597. —** 1 think well to order and decree 

thet the MgodM which come from without 
nhall not oe current unless they be of forty 
and three pointe (assay ?) conformable to the 
first issue, which is called of Agra^ and 
which is of the same value os that of the 
iSriH Tvmtif which were issued in its like- 
ness. qf the Kinfff in Archiv. Port. 

Orient, iii. 78^ 

1598. -- “ There are yet other sorts of 

money called Pagodea They are Indian 

and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore are called 
Pagodea. . . .** — Linschoten. 64 and 69; 
tHak. Soc. i. 187, 242]. 

1602. — “And he cansed to be sent out 
for the Kings of the Decan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Gofl, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodea, for every one had to pay forty as 
duty. These were imported bv the Moors 
and other merchants from the ports of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Qoa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place they have to pay these duties.* — 
Couto, IV. vi. 6. 

[ „ “ . . . with a sum of gold pagodea, 

a coin of the upper country (&lagat^, each 
of which is worth 500 reie (s^ 11s. 3d. ; the 
usual value was 360 reie).” — Ibid. VII. i. 11.] 

1623.—“. . . An Indian Oentile Lord 
called Rama Rau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 pajgod [paygoda] of annual 
revenue, of which again he pays about 800 
to Venktapk Naieka, whose tributary he is. 
. . della Valle, ii. 692 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 

306]. 

1673. — “ About this time the Rajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagodi.**-/1y«r, 80. 

1676.—“ For in regard these Pagoda are 
very thick, and cannot be dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
pierce the Pagod through the side, halfway 
or more, taking out of one piece as much 
Gold as comes to two or three Sous.” — 
Tavernier, E.T. 1684, ii. 4 ; [BaU, ii. 92]. 

1780. — “Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart, re- 
signed the Government of Fort St. George 
on the Mg. of the 9th inst, and im- 
mediately went oh board the General Barker. 
It is confidently reported that he has not 
been able to accumulate a very large 
Fortune, considering the long time he has 
been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a hau of 
Pagodaa. or a little more than £600,000 
stening.' — JVicily’s Bengal OaxOle, April 15. 

1786.—** Your servants have no Trade in 
this country^ neither do you pay them high 
wages, yet in a few years tney return to 
England with many lacs of pagodu."— 
Nabob of Areot, in Burke'e SpeoA on the 
Nabob^e Debte, Worte, ed. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796.— ** La Bhagavadi, moneta d'oro, 
che ha rimmagine della dea Bhagavadi. 
noma oorrotto' in Pagodi o Pagoda dogli 
Europai, h moneta rotimda, oonveaaa in una 
parU . . .**-PVti/*oeftSr67. 


1808.— ** It frequently happens that in 
the baxaar, the star pagoda eaohaqgas for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3.V— Wellington, Deep., ed. 1837, ii. 876. 

PAQODA-TBEE. A alaxig phnae 
once current^ rather in Englana than 
in India, to express the openings to 
rapid fortune which at one time 
existed in India. [For the original 
meaning, see the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goens under BO TREE. Mr. Skeat 
writes : ** It seems possible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least^ of makine caali in 
moulds, the design of which is based 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula the name cash- 
tree (jpoko* pUis) is applied to cash cast 
in this form. Gola and silver tribu- 
tary trees are sent to Siam by the 
tributary States : in these the leaves 
are in the shape of ordinary tree 
leaves.”] 

1877.—*' India has been tnoaferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda* 
tree has been stripped of all its golden 
fruit. "-Bfac^irood’s Magazine, 676. 

1881. — “It might be mistaken . . . for 
iho woric of some modem architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking." — 
Sat. Remap, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 
applied to the ancient Persian langusM 
in that phase which prevailed from the 
beginning of the Sassanian monarchy 
to the time when it became corrupted 
by the influence of Arabic, and the 
adoption of numerous Arabic words 
and phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Parsi 
use. The langua^ of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaemenian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its cdurse cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during the time of the Area- 
cidae ; and it le in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardaichshlr-i- 
Papakan (a.d. 226-240)— the Ardashfr 
Baoa^n of later Persian— that the 
language emerges in a form of that 
which is known as Pahlavi. **But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is callra Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
liefore the invention of the modem 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmaticm mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings. . . . Like tne Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their writing 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabary, these later Aryan 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for spelling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as representa- 
tives of the corresponding words in 
their own language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered alxiut in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language. . . . But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never spe^en as it was written. 
The spoken language apt^rs to have 
been pure Persian the Semitic words 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or logogramt^ of the Persian 
words which were ^ken. Thus, the 
Persians would- write malkdn malkd^ 
* King of Kings,* but they would read 
ihAhan thdh. ... As the Semitic 
words were merely a Pahlavi mode 
of writing their Persian equivalents 
(just as 'viz.* is a mode of writing 
‘namely* in English*! they dis- 
ap^rra with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphaliet, just as they pronounced 
them ** (E, W. W'ut, IrUrod. to Pahlavi 
TexU, p. xiii. ; Saend Booiki, of the 
Eady voL v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 


* Or our irnbol (&•% now modifl«)d into (SX 
whieh ia in Act Latin at, but ift raad ‘and," 

t '*Tlia paeullar mode of writing Pahlavi h«r« 
allndad to long nade tha charaetw of tha Ian- 
gnaga a aUndiiig pniila ftir luropaaii acholan, 
and was flrat aatbaetortly eaplaliiad by ProftMor 
RaMg, of Monlch, In hlo adnumbla Baaay onm 
Lasgnafa, abiady dtod " (Wtd, p. ziL> 


tioBs from the Avesti^ and others 
almost entirely of a religious charactes. 
Where the language is transcribe^ 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular ^stem 
indicated above, it is called Fitzand 
(see PAZEND) ; a term sup^KXied to be 
aerived from the language of the 
Avesta, paiiizanti, with the meaning 
‘ re-explanation.* 

Various explanations of the term 
PalUavi have oeen suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Parihva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Parthia of Greek and 
Roman writers. The Parthiaiis, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of 
Persia for five centuries, and it is 
probable that eveiwthing ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rul^ came to be called by this name. 
It is apparently the same word that 
in the form pdhlav and vah,lavdn, &c., 
has become the appellation of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike people the Parthians. 
(See PULWAUH.) Whether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of PahlavOf which is 
applied to a people mentioned often in 
Sanskrit books, is a point still un- 
settled. 

The meaning attached to the term 
Pahlavi by Orientals themselves, writ- 
ing in Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), app^rs to have been ‘Old 
Persian* in general, without restric- 
tion to any particular period or 
dialect. It is tnus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
Bepo\is. (Derived from fVed as quoted 
above, and from Hau/ft Etnys^ ed. 
London, 1878.) 

e. 930.—** Qo^t au mot dinfeh^ an pehlvi 
{(UfaMIviya) c'Mt k dire dans la languo pri- 
mitive da la ParM, il aurnifle drapean, pique 
et 6tendanl.**-Jfef’dd! iii. 252. 

c. A.D. 1000. — " QayOmarth, who was 
called Otrtkdhf beoauae Oir maana in Pah- 
lavl a mountain, . . rifUrdaC, Ohrono- 
fogy, 106. 

PAILOQ, s. The so-called ‘ trium- 
phal arches,* or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
lanoMape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtne. Chin, pat, ‘a tablet,* and 
lo, *a stage or erection.’ Mr. Feiganon 
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has shown the construction to have 
been derived from India with Buddh* 
ism (see Indian and EoiUm Arehi- 
tecture, pp. 700-702). [So the Toni of 
Japan seem to represent Skt tofaaa, 
* an archway’ (see Chamberlain, Thinge 
Japaneae, 3rd id. 407 

PiLAOILABS, 8. This is do- 
mestic Hind. for ‘Asparagus’ (Panjah 
N A Q. ii. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, a 

A box-litter for travelling in, with a 
pole projecting before and behind, 
which is borne on the shoulders of 4 
or 6 men — 4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu country. 

The orimn of the wora is not doubt- 
ful, thoum it is by no means clear 
how the Portuguese got the exact forpi 
which they have handed over to ua 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin^ Bofaim (fVaaai), 
and many other woids and names as 
used b^ them. The basis of all the 
forma is Skt. paryahka, or palyahka, 
‘a bed,* from which we have Hind, 
and Mahr. palana^ * a bed,’ Hind, pdlk^ 
‘a Mlankin,’ [Telugu pallaki, which is 
^naps the origin of the Port, word], 
Fali paUanko, *a couch, bed, litter, or 
palankin’ (Childers), and in Javanese 
and Malay palaRgH, * a litter or sedan ’ 
(Crawfurd)* 

It 18 curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Lat. phalanga) for 
.a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinoa) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing -has a name, viz. *a cowle- 
Btaff’ (see N.E.D.). It is Just possible 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries! may 
have influenced the form in whicn the 
early Portuguese visitors to India took 
up the word. 

The thing ap^ars already in the 
Rdmdyana. It is sxiokcn of by Ibn 
Batuta and John kmrignolli (both c. 

* In CantMes, lit 9, the "ferculum qwd fecit 
«iM rex SoioMim de UgnU Libani" ii In the Hemw 
which has some been suppoeed to be 
Oreeh *, hl^ly Improbable, as the litter 

rome to Greece fhm the Beat le it poasible that 
the word can be In some way taken fkom pary- 
aittaf The RV. has pidananlii. ISee the dia- 
euaaion in Exq/difaedUk Btmoa, lit S804 atg.]. 


1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of older than Akbar (see Elliot, iv. 
516, and Ain. i. 254). 

As drawn bv Linschoten (1507), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. William- 
son (V. M., i. 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present form 
must have come into use about the 
end of the 18th century. Up to 1840- 
50 most people in Calcutta kept a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa— see OOBI7A), but 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not entirely, obsolete amonff 
the better class of Europeans. Till 
the same period the palanlcin, carried 
by relays of bearers, laid out by the 
post-office, or by private chowdrieB 
(q.v.), formed the chief means of ac- 
complishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of travelling 
in j^ing considerable distances (ex- 
clucnng minor journeys) after tliis 
fashion. But in the decade named, 
the palankin began, on certain neat 
roads, to be superseded by the oairk- 
gan^ (a Palkee-gany or palankin- 
carriage, horsed by ponies posted along 
the rc^, under the post-office), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carria^ so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. — “Some time afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of the UniTerse came 
to me with a data. ... It is like a bed of 
state . . . with a pole of wood above . . . 
this is curved, and made of the Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Right men, divided into 
two relays, are employed in turn to carry 
one of these ; four can^ the palankin whilst 
four rest. These vehicles sen e in India the 
same purpose as donkeys in Egypt; most 
people use them habitually in going and 
coming. If a man has his own slaves, ho 
is earned by them ; if not he hires men to 
carry him. There are also a few found for 
hire in ^e city, which stand in the bazars, 
at the Sultan’s gate, and also at the gates uf 
private citizens."’ — Ibn BtUuta, iii. 38b. 

0. 1360.—“ Et eciam homines et muliercs 
portant super scapulas in lecticis de quibus 
m Gantiois: fer^um /ftU sibi Salwion de 
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iignit LibtuU, id cat leotulum portatilem 
siflut poiiabar ego in Znyton et m Indie." 
—Mwngftalli (mo Cathay, ho,, p. 831). 

1516.—'* And 00 asMmbling ell the people 
node sreet lementetion, end lo did through* 
oat ell the street! the women, merried end 
single, in e marvellous wey. The oepteins 
lifted him (the deed Alboquerque), seated 
es he wes in e chair, end placed him on e 
pnleBqolm, so that he was seen by all the 
people ; and Jo&o Mendes Botelho, e knight 
of Afonso d'Alboouerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, boro toe banner before the body. " 
— Correa, Lendae, II. i. 460. 

1568.—*'. . . and the branches are for 
the most part straight except some . . . 
which they twist and bend to ^rm the canes 
for poltiiqaine and portable chairs, such as 
ere used in Indie." — Garcia, f. 194. 

1567. — “ . . . with eight Felchines 
(faehint), which are hired tocan^ the palan- 
ohinei, eight for a Pelenohine (valanchino), 
foure et a time."— C. FrcderUce, in HakL 
ii. 348. 

1598. — “. . . after them followeth the 
bryde between two Oomm«ret, each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made."— 
Linaehatta, 56 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 196j. 

1606.— "The palanqnina covered with 
cnrtains, in the way tnet is u-sual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord" . . . (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit 
them alt<^etner, and) . . . ‘'enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical fwrsons, on penalty of sentence 
of excommunication, ana of forfeiting 100 
purdoMt to the church court * not to use the 
said paUnquina, made in the fashion above 
described." — 4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, 
in Arekiv. Port, (h'ient., fasc. 4. (See also 
under BOY.) 


The following is the remonstrance 
of the city of Goa against the ecclesi- 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King : 

1606.— “Lost year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of orders that I 
the women snould go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all the 
needful representations and remonstrances 
on the part of the whole community, giving 
the reasons against such a proceeding, which 
were also Mnt to Your Majesty. Never- 
theless in a Council that was held this last 
summer, they dealt with this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palawnniw should travel 
in such a fashion that it could be seen who 
was in them. 

“ The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a deeeription that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this plaee is a frontier fortress^ The reasons 


• "Pegw do ogsAa" We are not surs of the 


for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 
let ns beg Your Majesty graciously to make 
iu> new rule ; and this is ue petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty."— Carta, 
yus a Cidade de Goa aerevea a Sva Magedtade, 

0 anno de 1606. In Arekiv. Port. OrinU,, 
faao. i*. 2*. EdifSo, Parte, 186. 

1608-9.—“ If oomming forth of his Pallaoe, 
hee (Jahftngir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signs that he goelh for the Warres ; but if 
he' be vp vpon an Elephant or PalaaUneu it 
will bee but an hunting Voyage." — HawHne, 
in Purekoi, i. 219. 

1616. — . . Abdata Chan, the great 
govemour of Amadawu, being sent for to 
^urt in dimace, comming in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote. about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallankee."— T. 

1 Roe, in Purckas, i. 552 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 278. 
which reads Palanckee, with other minor 
variances]. 

In Terry's account, in Purehat, ii. 1475, 

I we havea Pallankee, and (p. 1481)Palaiika; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate's (1615) Palan- 
keen. 


1623. — “ In the territories of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palanldn {Palanekino) as in good 
sooth too effeminate a proceeding ; never- 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon as the rains 
b<^n to fall they commence getting per- 
mission to use the palanldn, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons."— 
P. della Valle, i. 611 ; [comp. Hak. Boo. 
i. 31]. 


1659. — “The desiring rascal (Sivail) 
. . . conciliated Afsal Khdn, who fell into toe 
snare. . . . Without arms he mounted the 
pAlki, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten- 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot. 
. . . Sii4ji had a weapon, called in the Ian* 
guage of the Dakhin mekAA (».e. ' scorpion ’) 
on the fingers of bis hand, hidden under 
his sleeve. . . ."— Kkdn, in Klliot, 
vii. 259. See also p. 509. 
c. 1660.—“ . . . From Ookonda to Maeli’ 


pataa there is no travelling by waggons. . . . 
But instead of Coachea they have the con- 
venience of Palltkiau, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more eoM 
than in any part of India." — Tavomiar, 
E.T. ii. 70 ; (W. Ball, i. 175]. This was 

S uite true up to our own time. In 1840 
tie jireMnt writer was carried on that road, 
a stage of 25 milM in little more than 6 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving r4mh other 
by sixM. 

1672. The word oocura Mveral timM in 
Baldaeus as PAUlnkUn. Tavernier writes 
PtUuki and sometimM PaUanqnin [BaU, 
i. 46, 175, 390. 3921 : Beraierhas Palakj 
Led. CoattabU, 214, 283, 372]. 


1673.—'* . . . ambliiw after thsM a neat 
pace, the Pilaakuin-Boys support them 
four of them, two at eaoh end of a Baaaba, 
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nldoh is a long boUow Cana . . . ardbod 
In tha middla . . . whara baon tba Palin- 
kMBi aa big aa an ordinarj OradlL broad 
anough to tumbla in. . . 84. 

1878.*— ‘*Tha parmisahm you ara plaaaad 
to ^Ta ua to bu V a PttllakM on tba Orai- 
pany'a Aoot. Snail maka uaa off aa Soona 
aa can poasiblia maat ona p may ba 
flit for j* pnrpoaa. . . ."—MS. Lattar from 
Factory at Bailacort to tha CtnukeU (of Fort. 
St. Ororga), March 9, in India OAoa. 

1682.-Joan Niaubof haa PnlakUn. Zu 
an Lant-JUiMCf ii. 78. 

[ ,, '*1!lia Agant and Gonneil . . . 

altowad him (Mr. Clarka) 2 pag«* p. mansam 
more towards tha dafra^ng hu 
ehargea. ba baioff raiy ora^ and much 
waakan'd by his sicknaasa."— Diary 
Ft, St. Geo. Istaar. L34.] 

1720.— "I dasiro that aU a fraa Mar- 
chuits of tny aoqoaintanoa do attend ma 
in their pnlnnkeeiia to tha place of burial"* 
— Will of CkarUi Daaeri, Merchant, in 
Wkceter, ii. 840. 

1728.— . . . PaUiifkyiL dragars” (palan- 
kin-baarars). — Ko/mfya, Ceylon^ 45. 

1736.— ** Fnlaaqnin, a kind of chaiaa or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
paralea for trarelling from place to place.** 
— Bailey* $ Did, 2nd ed. 

1750-62. — The greater nobility ara 
carried in a pnlokM, which looks vary like 
a hammock fastened to a pole.**— Torsea*# 
Voyage to Suratte^ Ckina^ Ac., ii. 201. 

1764-58.- In the former year the Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Sarrioa should **lay aside the expense of 
either horse, chair, or FnlnnkMn, during 
their Writarship.’* The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nor. 17581 remonstrated, 
bamng **to ba indulged in keeping a 
Fuiskteil for such months of tha year 
as tha axoaaaiTa heats and riolant rains 
make it impossible to go on foot without 
tha utmost hasmrd of their health.*’ Tha 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1766): 
**Wa very well know that tha indulging 
Writers with Palnokatlia haa not a little 
contributed to tha n^lact of bosinaa wa 
complain of, .by affording them opportunities 
of rambling '* ; and again, with an obduracv 
and fervour too great for grammar (Mnrw 
3, 1758): **Wa do roost MaitiTaly order 
and direct (and will admit ol no raprasanta- 
tion for portponing tha execution of) that 
no Writer whatsoever ba permitted to keep 
either ptlankMB, horse, or chaise, during 
bis Writarship, on pain of being immediately 
diamisaad from our service.^*— In Xonc, 
pp. 54, 71, 180. 

1780.— ** Tha Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
paaslon; but . . . did not even band his 
eyebrow at tha ^bt» but lifting np tha 
enrtain of tha Phlsoo with his own hand, 
ha aaw that tba eagle of his (Ali Rnaa’s) 
aouL at ona flight had winged its way to tha 
Cudaoa of FuSuliaa.*'-ir. IFydar, p. 429. 


1784.— 

' Tha Sun in gaudy palaaqiietn 

Curtain’d with purple, f ri^d with gold. 
Firing no more heav’n's vault aarana. 

Retir'd to sup with Ganges old.** 

Pbutv Plain, a balbid hj Sir W. 
Janet; in Ltfe ami Worhi, 
ad. 1807, ii. 608. 

1804.— **Oiva orders that a 
mav ba made for ma ; let it ba vary Iroht, 
with tha pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and tba poles fixed aa for a doolay. 
Your Bangally p^lMiqnlna are so heavy 
that they cannot ba u^ out of Calcutta.'* 
— Wefftaploa (to Major Shaw), June 20. 

The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palaiDrin is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less by the opulent : 

1806.— “Palkee. A litter wall known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 

A Ouaerat punster (aware of no other) 
hasards the Etymology Pa-kMee [pda- 
AUAt] a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter lAck to support it and corre- 
sponding luxuries.**—/!. Drummondt Jllnt- 
trations, Ac. 

„ **The oonveyanoea of tha island 
(Madeira) ara of three kinds, via. : horses, 
mules, and a litter, yclepad a palMiqnln, 
being a chair in tha shape of a bathing-tub, 
with a pole across, earned by two man, aa 
doolees are in the east.’* — IvrisA, Jlemiti- 
teenea, i. 282. 

1809.- 

** Woe 1 Woe I around their pelnnkeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song. 

Their kindred and their friends coma on, 

Tha dance of sacrifice ! The funeral aoim ! *' 
Kehama, i. 6. 

c. 1880.—" Cn curieux indiscrat ra^ut un 
galat dans la tSto ; on I’amporU bairad da 
sang, eouchd dans un palaiiquin.’ — V, 
Jaegnemontt Cerr. i. 67. 

1880. — "It will amaaa readers in these 
days to learn that tba Qovarnor-Oanaral 
somatimas condescended to ba carried in a 
pmlMig wiii — a mcxla of oonvayance which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
roads, has loim bean abandoned to portly 
Babooa, and Eurasian darks.** — &<. Rer., 
Fab. 14. 

1881. —" In tha great procession on Corpu 
Chriati Day, whan tha Pope is carried in 
a pftiw qwH* round tha Piaaa of St. Pater, 
it is generally believed that tha eudiiona 
and furniture of tha pnltliquin ara so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to bear tha fatigue 
of tha ceremony by sitting whilst to the 
naetator ha appears to ba kneeling. —Dean 

Stanley t Chridian InilitMtiontt 281. 

PALAVERAK, n.p. A town and 
cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 
Ifadr aa , The name is Palldwnim 
probably PaUa-puram, PaUMaptM 
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the 'town of the Palks’ ; the latter a 
caste claiming descent from the Pftlla- 
VA8 reigned at Conjeveram f&f/ia- 
giri SdtM). [The Madrat Glou. aerives 
their name from Tam. pallam^ 'low 
land,’ as they are commonly employed 
in the cultivation of wet lands.] 


PALE ALR The name formerly 
nven to the beer brewed for Indian use. 
[See BEER.) 


Baht 

hhd. 


1764. — London Porter and Pale Ale, 
;ht end excellent, Sicca Rupeee 160 per 
* Adrt. in Seton-Karrt i. 39. 


1793.— "For sale . . . Pale Aie (per 
hbd.) ... Be. SOl*’— B omtay CourUr^ Jan. 19. 


[1801.-" 1. Pale Ale; 2. ttioi« ale; 3. 
mall beer; 4. brilliant beer; 5. strong 
porter ; 6. light porter ; 7. brown stout."— 
Adn. in Cbf^, Good Old Dayi^ i. 147.] 

1848. — "Constant dinner^ tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
pawnee, which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.'/ — 
Vanily Aatr, ed. 1867, ii. 258. 

1863.— " Parmi les cafds, les cabarets, les 
garrotes. Ton rencontre fk ot Ih une tareme 
anglaise placnrdde de sa pancarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, d'Bati 
India Pale beer."— 7%. OautUr, Comtanti- 
nople, 22 . 

1867.- 

" Pain bis, galette ou panaton, 

Fromage a la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre on pale-ale de Burton, 

Vin de bne, ou branne-mouton." 

Th, Gautier d Ck. Gamier, 


PALEMPOBRs. A kind of chintz 
bed-cover, sometimes made of Ijeaiitifiil 
psittem^ formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the iiii]V)rtation of 
which into Euroiie has Ijecome quite 
obsolete, but under the greater ap> 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
certain, — we know no place of the 
name likely to have lK;en the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybria (Hina, and Pers.) palang- 
'a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Bolompora as 
a kina of stuff. The probabilitj^ ^at 
the word originated in a perversion of 
jMlang-pothf is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteaa’s Diet. 
(SuppLYJV!.) 

"Cbaudus or Chaudiui dh> buns paaos 
fnnd«b que serTen pan eobrir canas a 


vistoMS, e alguns mais flnos, a quo cbanii^ 
.posse. FabricSo-M de al^So em 
„ e Choromaadel, " CKaiidiuoa 
Chaudeue** (this I cannot identify, perhm 
the same os CkmOar among Pieee-gooos) 
" are a kind of large cloths serving to cover 
beds and other tUngs. They are painted 
with ny colours, and there are some of a 
finer description which are called 
poshes," Ac. 


[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatam, see Joum. hid. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle (Afodros SeUctiom, 
4th ser. p. 71, and Diary Ft. St. Geo. 
1st ser. lii. 173) has questioned this 
derivation. The word may have been 
taken from the State and town of 
Pdlanjrnr in Guzerat, which seems to 
have been an emporium for the manu- 
factures of N. India, which was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 


1648. — “ Int Qoveme van Raga vtandraga 
... wcnieu veel . . . Balanmoril • . • 
j gemaeckt." — Van den BroerU, 87. 

I 1673.— " Staple commodities (at Blasnli- 
patam) are caliuuts white and painted, 
ralsmporss, Carpets."— AVyer, 34. 

1813. - 

" A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of hie palampors, 

His bronst with wounds unnumber'd riven. 
His back to earth, bis face to heaven . . 

Byron^ The Giaour. 

1814. — “A variety of torturee were in- 
flicted tt» uxtort a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with II platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a poUunpors, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it : 
the collector, a co^ulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his jama (bm JAMMA), or 
muslin robe, and otder^ to lie down."— 
Fvi-be*^ Or. Mem. ij. 429 ; [2nd ed. ii. 54]. 

1817.—". . . those cloths . . . serve as 
coverlids, and are employed os a subett- 
tute for the Indian polempora."— AqflCea 
Java. 171 ; [2nd ed. i. 191]. 


[1855.- 

"Tbe jewelled amaun of thy lemzem is 
bare. 

And the folds of thy polampora wave in 
the air." 

Ban GavUier^ Eaatem Serenade.] 

1862.— "Bala pooh, or Palaag posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 800 to 1000 rupeee."— 

Trade Hqport, App. p. zxxviii. 

1880.—". . . and third, the celebrated 
pollBiporM, or * bed-covers,' of Masulipa- 
tam, Fateh^b, Shikarpur, Hoiara, and 
other plaoee, which in pmnt' of art decora- 
tion are rimply incomparable."- ButfioMd, 
I%e Induatrial Arta qf India, 260. 


PALL 81 The name of the eecred 
language ot the Southern Buddhieti^ 
in fact, according to their apporeatlj 
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well-founded tradition MagadhUf the 
dialect of what we now call ^uth 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dia- 
•coura^. It is one of the Pr&krits (see 
FBACBIT) or Aryan Temaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
lanauage for nearly 2000 years. PdU 
in Skt means *a line, row, series’ ; and 
by the Buddhists is used for the series 
ot their Sacred Texts. Pdli-hhadid is 
then ‘ the language of the Sacred 
Texts^’ i.c. Magadhi; and this is called 
elliptically by the Sinhalese Pftli, 
which we have adoptecT in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 
Pdli is “a sort of Tuscan among the 
Prakrits ” from its inherent grace and 
strength (ChUderM). But the analog 
to Tuscan is closer still in the raralleT- 
isiii of the modification of ^nskrit 
words, used in P&ll, to that of Latin 
woids used in Italian. 

Uobert Knox does not apparently 
know by that name the Pali language 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Religion as ** being in an 
elo((uent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand ” (p. 76); and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like LcUin to us) which 
their books are writ in ” (p. 109). 

1689. — ** Lea una font valoir le atyle de 
leur Alcoran, lea autrea de leur Bali.”— 
Letlres Edif, xxv. 61. 

1690. —" . . . thia Doubt proceeds from 
the Siameses understanding two La^uages, 
ri>., the Vulgar, which is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllablea, 
without Conjugation or Declension; and 
another Language, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balls Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the infleaions of words, like the Languages 
we have in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Toimue are 
borrow'd from the Balls.”— De la Loivikikn's 
Siam, E.T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795.-" Of the ancient FAllis, whose 
language constitutes at the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Pegue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges : andfof their migration from 
India to the banks of the Osli, the Nile of 
Ethiupis, wo have but very imperfect infor- 
matiun.* ... It has been the opinion of 
some of the most enlightened writers on the j 


* Hie writer is hme led away by WUIbrd's 


languages of the East, that the FaU, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied to the Shanaorit of the Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hmdoo 
religion.”— i^Mei, 887*8. 

1818.— "The Talapoina ... do apply 
themselves in some degree to study^ amoe 
aooording to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadh, which is the grami^ of 
Gm Pali language or Msgatk, to read the 
Vini, the PaSmot. .. and the aennonsof 
Oodama. ... All these books are written 
in the Pali tongue, but the text is aooom- 
panied by a Burmese translation. They 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from the island of COTlon.” 
— Atspermasc's Barsiew Empire, p. 141. 

[1822.—". . . the sacred books of the 
Buddhists are oomposed, in the Ball! 
tongue. . . ^—Wallace, Fifteen Yean ta 
Mia, 187.] 

1837.—" Buddhuts are impreased with the 
conviction that their sacred and cla a si oa l 
language, the Migadhi or Pill, is of greater 
annuity than the Sanscrit; and .that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquit. In 
support of this belief they induce various 
arguments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pill signifies original, text, 
rwularity and there is scarcely a Bi^dhist 
scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discussion of 
this question, will not quote, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite verse,— 

S& Mdgadki ; miHa hhdsd (Ac.). 

' There is a language which is the root ; 


. . . men and brfihmans at the oommenoe- 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
ncMT uttered a human accent, and even ^e 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it is Mdgadhi.' 

"This verse is a quotation from K ac h ch^ 
yand's grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the P41T literature of Ceylon. . . . I^t me 
... at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations,. I am inclined, 
on primk facie evidence— extenml as well 
as internal — to entertain an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the Buddhists on this par- 
ticular point.”— Georpe Tumour, hUrod, to 
MahAwanso, p. xxii. 

1874.— "Tho spoken language of ItiJy 
was to be found m a numlur of provincim 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the ^edmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
laiin declined; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then 
came Dante, and choosing for his immortal 
Commedia the finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Read Sanskrit for Latin, Msgadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divina Commedia, and the parallel is com- 

S lete Like Italian Pali is at om 

owing and sonorous ; it is a characterlstfa 
of \jM languages that nearly every wow 
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in a tow«1, and that all hanh oonjuno- 
tioDi are loftfiiMd down by animilation. 
tifaion, or onna, while on ue other band 
both lend themeelTee eaifly to the ezwMon 
of enblime and Tigorona thought.”— ^‘Uerr, 
Pt^au to Pali Did, pp. ziii'zir. 


PALKEE4}AB£T,fl. A^palankin- 
coach/ as it is termed in India ; i.e, 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palankin on wheels ; Hind, pdlki-gdri. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influencee. [*‘The system 
of conveying passengers by palkee 
carriages ana trucks was first estab- 
li^ed between Cawnpore and Xllaha- 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
AUyghur in November of the same 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time ; the now-going line not 
being, however, ready till January 
1846’* {Carey, Good Old Days, ii. 91).] 

1878.— "The Govemor-Generars carriage 
. . . may be jostled by the hired *palki- 
gharry/ with its two wretched ponies, rope 
harness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they roust come off at the 
nezt revolution.’ in fAs Mqfumt, i. 38. 

This description applies rather to the 
eranchM (q.v.) than to the palkee-gnrry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so soididly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling’s acoount of the 
Calcutta garx {Bead and Man, 192) is 
equally uncomplimentary.] 


PALMYHA, s. The fan-palm 
(Sorasitu fiahelliformii), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S. India ana 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhabad down 
to the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portuguese par ex- 
eellenee, jpalmeira or *tbe palm-tree.’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes : " I believe this 
palm is nowhere wild in India ; and 
nave always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was iiitnxluced from Africa.” 
[So fYatt, Eton, Diet. i. 604.] It is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing Jaggery (q.v.) or 
* palm-sugar ’ ; whilst the wooa affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf mves a 
material for thatch, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many : indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
wants of man, ana a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Ferguson'j 
Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and Tennent*t 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 619 0099 .; also see 
BBAB). 

1568.-". . . A ilha de CeiUKo ... ha 
muitaii pabneiims.”— Gama, ff. 65v-66. 

1673. — "Their Buildinge suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitante, being 
mostly contrived for Gonveniency: the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and dUu of the 
Palmsroea”— 199. 

1718.—". . . Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmsira.”— Proa, of Ou Ooepel in the Ead, 
iii. 85. 

1756.— "The interval was planted with 
rows of pahnlra, and oooo-nut trees.”— 
Oiw, ii. ed. 1803. 

I860.— "Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear. ’’—TVnnrat’r Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

PALMTBA POINT, n.p. Other- 
wise called Pt. Pedro, fa corruption of 
the Port. Punta doe Pearas, ‘ the rocky 
cape,’ a name descriptive of the natural 
features of the coast {Tennent, ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.£. point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which are con- 
spicuous. 

PAL1CYBA8, POINT, n.p. This 
is a headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, but from its prominence at the 
most projecting part of the combined 
Mahknadl and Brahmani delta an iin- 

S ortant landmark, es^cially in former 
ays, for ships lx)und from the south 
for the mouth of the H(x>gly, all the 
more for the dangerous shorn off it. A 
point of the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles 
to the south-west, is called False Point, 
from its liability to be mistaken fur 
P. Palmy las. 

1553.—" . . . o Cabo Seg<^gora, a que 09 
DonoB chamam das Pslmslras por humas 
quo alii kstoin, as quaes os navigantes notam 
ihcs dar conbecimonto da terra. K dcsto 
cabo . . . fazeroos fim du Keyno OriziC.” — 
Barroi, I. iz. 1. 

1598.—" ... 2 miles (Dutch) before you. 
come to the point of Palmorias, you shall 
see certaine blacke bouels standing vpnm a 
land that is higher than all the land there- 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
heginneth ogaine to bo low ground and . . . 
you shall see some smsll (hut not ouer white) 
sandie DoWnes . . . you shall finde being right 
against the (mint do Pslmorias . . . that 
vpon the point there is neyther tree nor 
bush, and utbough it hath the noma of the 
Point of Palm-trMS, it hath notwithstanding 
right forth, butone Palme tree.”— AinsrAofnt, 
8d Book, ch. 12. 

[ 0 , 1666.—" Even the PortHguete of OgawK 
(see HOOQLT), in Btngale, purehaicd 
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without scruple these wretched captives, 
and the horrid traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of OtUhij near Cape 
das Palmas.”— ed. ConMablt^ 17ti.] 

1823.—** It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.”— /ir6rr, ed. 1844, i. 88. 

[PAMBBE, s. An article of dress 
which seems to have Ijeeii used for 
various |>iiq>oses, as a scarf, and 
perliaps as a tiirliaii. Mr. Yusuf Ali 
(Moiiofjraph on Silk Fabrics^ 81) classes 
it aiiion^ *fabric.s wliich are .Himidy 
wrapped over the head and shoulders 
by men and women ’ ; and he adds : 
“The Pamri is used by women and 
children, genenilly amongst Hindus.” 
Hi.s siH'cimens are some 3 yards long 
by 1 broad, and are made of pure silk 
or silk and cotton, with an ornamental 
lx)rder. 'Phe word does not ajtpear in 
the Hind, dictionaries, but Moiejjworth 
has Mahr. pdman^ *n sort of silk cloth.’ 

[1616.' “ He covered roy head with his 
Pambre.’’— /Wrr, iv. 344.] 

For some of the following quotations 
and notes I am indebted to Mr. W. 
F<Mer. 

(1617.— ‘*Antelopc» and ram.sh«lles,* which 
boar the 6 nest wool in the world, with w'hich 
they make very delicate mantles, called 
Pawmmerya.”— Sifftatii to K, 
India Co., Aura, Nov. 22, 1617; India Office 
Records, 0. C., No. 568. 

[1627.— “ I/on y [Ko-shmir] t^lv.^ille irtissi 
plu-sieiirs Vomoru [misprint for Pomexis, 
which he else whore mentions as a stuff from 
Kashmir and Lahore], qui sent dcs pieces 
d’e.stoffes longues de trois, atilncs, et lurgers 
de deux, faitc do laino de moutoiis, qui croit 
au derricro de «;es liestes, et qui est nussi 
fine que de la soyo; on tient ces estoffes 
exposes au froid pendant I'hyver: ellesont 
un beau lustre, somblables aux tabis de nos 
eartioni.” -Frati^uig Pelaart, in ThtupHOt's 
RilationE df. divtrs Voifagfi^ vol. i. pt. 2. 

[1634. —A letter in the India Office of 
Dec. 29 mention.s that the Governor of 
•SuVat presonte<l to the two chief Factors a 
horse and ** a coat and pamorine ” apiece. 

[ „ 0. 0., No. 1.543 a (I. 0. Rect>rdji) 

mentions the presentation to the President 
of 8urat of a "coat and pamorine.” 

[1673.— " A couuloof pameiini, which are 
fine mantles.” -Fn/rr's ^^fw Aecvnnt, p. 79 ; 
also see 177 ; in 11*.^ ramerin. 

1766.-**. . . alungoe(8oe LOONCHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakedness, 


• Query (f.) nfmiiii (Hind.) or mwa (Ijidskhi) 
ehMli m the rama (special variety of Koat) -goat; 
(11.) or is tialbaiik mixing mma-sAd/ (goat-slwwlX 
thw product, with the name of the aiiinuii pro- 
ducing the law material? 


and a paxnre# or loose mantle to throw 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon the 
ground.”— (/rose, 2nd ed. ii. 81.) 

FANOEAfiOAM, a. Skt.= 

* quinque-mrtite.’ A native almanac 
in S. Iiiaia is called so, because it 
contains information on hve siilijccts, 
viz. Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yoga^ and kitra7ijcut (certain astrological 
divisioii.s of the days of a month). 
Pancluinga is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the Brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers. [This .should he Skt. 
pahehdnyiJl 

1612. — ** Every year they make new 
almanacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they call PaAchagfto.”— Cbufo, V. 
vi. 4. 

1651.— ** The Bnimins, in order to ki)ow 
the good and hod days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam." — HogeriuM^ 
55. This author gives a specimen (pp. 
63-69). 

1800.—** No one without consulting the 
Panchanga, or ulmaniVC-keejier, knows when 
he is to perform the ceremonies of religion.” 
-^Buchanan't Ac., i. 234. 

PANDAL, PENDAUL,s. Ashed. 
Tamil, pandal, [Skt. bandh, ‘ to bind’]. 

1651.—". . . it is the custom in this 
country when there is a Bride in the homse 
to .set up before the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and those are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliago 
is put to make a shade. . . . This arnange- 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
speech ." — HogrrinSy 12. 

1717.— '* Water-Bandela, which are little 
sheds for the Conveniency of drinking 
Water."— FAcV/i/w’i AcconnU 19. 

174,5.— "Je suivis la procession d’un peu 
loin, ot arrive aux sepulture-s, j’y vis nii 
pandel ou tento dross^, sur la fosse du 
defunt ; elle 4tait orn^e de branches de 
Hgnier, de toiles peintos, Ac. L'int^rieur 
6tait garnie de [lotites lampes allum6es.’’— 
yarltrrt, Mimoinn^ iii. 32. 

1781. — "Lc.s geas riches font construir 
devant leur porte un autre pendal." — Son- 
Herat, od. 17^, i. 134. 

18(X).— ** I told the farmer that, os I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
doll, because he hod not paid the labourers 
who made it.” — Letter of Sir T. Munro, in 
Life, i. 283. 

1814.— '* There 1 beheld, assembled in 
the same paxi^nl, or re|H)sing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the (see 
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Q08A1N) in a state of nudity, the 
<soe JOOEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
sole companion for a thousand miles.** — 
Pvrlteiy Or. Mem. ii. 465 ; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
Ju ii. 109 he writes PendaUj. 

1815.— "Pudanli were erected opposite 
the tWo princiral iords on the river, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
'natives provided with eau-de-luce and other 
remedies were constantly stationed.'*— /)r. 
J/'A’inuie, in Anaiie /feMurrAci, ziii. 329. 

PACT ARAM, 8. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Sudra, or 
even of a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, pan^ram. C. P. 
Brown says the Paiiddram is properly 
a Vaishnava, hut, other authors sj^ly 
the name to ^iva nriests. fThe 
Madras Glo$s. derives tne word from 
Skt. pdniiu-ranga^ ‘white-coloured.* 
Messrs. Clox and Stuart (A/an of N. 
Arcoi. i. 199) derive it from Skt. bhdn- 
fjagdrOj ‘a temple-treasury,’ wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
nounced file world. “The Pandarams 
seem to receiye numeroiyt recruits from 
the ravite Si\dra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of piety and 
wander about begging. Tliey are, in 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
•often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, food furnished by any respect- 
able Stidra. They often serve in 
J§iva temples, where they make up 
garlands of flowers to aecorate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets when 
offerings are made or processions take 
place ”(i6uf.).] 

1711. — **. . . But the destructioa of 50 
or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killiiig the PaadaiTum; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice with them."— Letter in 
ll Wrr, ii. 163. 

1717. —“. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 
nnd other holjr men."— PhWip$’ji AeroHni, 
18. The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. — “Abundance of Bramanes, Fail- 
tareo, and Poets . . . flocked together.**— 
Prttp^. of iAf (Jotpei, ii. 18. 

1745.— “On Toit ici quelquefois les Fan- 
ou Penitens qui ont iti en p41€rin- 
age k Bei^ale ; qoand ils retournent its 
aufiorteDt ici avee grand M>in de I'eau du 
vawye dans des pots ou vases Men formas." 
-Xorbert, Mtm. iii. 28. 

c. 1760. — “The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thomselvee 
yield to the force of truth.**— Oroi^ i. 252. 

1781.—“ Leo PandaroBS ne sont pas mains 
cdvSrii que lee Asaiom. He sont de la 
eeete de Chiveii, se harbonilleat toute la 


figure, la Mitrine, et les bras aveo des 
cendres de Ixnise de vache," ke.—Sonneraii 
8vu. ed., ii. 113-114. 

1798.— The other figure is of a Ponda- 
ram or Senassey, of the class of pilgrims 
to the varioiifl pagodas."— /*eaaan<'« Pteie q/ 
Uindoitatt. preface. 

1800.—“ In Chera the P^&ri» (see POO- 
JABEE) or priests in these temples are all 
Pandanuns, who are the SAdraa dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples. . . ." — 
Buehanan'it Mytore^ Ac., ii. 338. 

1809.— “The chief of the pi^oda (Barnes- 
warara), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
Ijeach. — Ld. Fo/mtut, i. 338. 

I860.— “In the island of Naina^'/oe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till 
recently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense of 
the worshippers. "-Tenaeaf’s Ceylon^ i. 373. 

PANDABANI, n. p. The uaine of 
a port of Malalmr of gi'eat reputation 
in the Middle Ages, a name which has 
gone through many curious corru]^ 
tions. Its position" is clear enou^ 
from Varthema’s statement that an un- 
inhabited island stood opposite at three 
leagues distance, which must be the 
“ i^rihee Rock ” of our charts. [The 
Madras Gloss, identifies it with Collam.] 
The name apj^ars upon no modem 
map, but it stm attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantal&ni (apnrox. lat. 11* 26*), a 
little way nortn of Koilandi. It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta’s notice that 
Paiidaraiii afforded an. exceptional 
shelter to shipping during the S.W. 
monsoon. This is referred to in au 
interesting letter to one of the present 
WTiters from his friend Col. (now Lt- 
Gen.) R. H. Sankey, C.B., RE., dated 
Madras, I3th Feby., 1881 : “One very 
extraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurrence of mud-banks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, which have 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the veiy height of the 
monsoon, when the dements are rag- 
ing, and not only find a |ierfecUy fitul 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes. 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Cliinese junks, such as PMidtiTMlii 
may have been mostly due to banks 
of this kind? By the way, I suspect 
your 'Psndarani’ was nothing but the 
roedstesd of Goulets (OoiDaadi or 
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Quelande of our Atlas). The Master 
Attendant who accompanied me, ap- 
pears to have a eood opinion of it as 
an anchorage, and as well sheltered." 
[See Logan^ Malabar^ i. 72.] 

c. 1150.— '^Faadarina is a town built at 
the mouth of a river which comee from 
il/fiatbdr {see MALABAE), where veaaels 
from India and Sind cast anchor. The 
inhabitanta are rich, the markets well 
au]ipHed, and trade flourishing.** — Airist, 
in Elliott i, 90. 

1296. — “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
or costly products with Maj^iarh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pe'i-nan (t) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of .50,000 ting 
in paper money."— C/ttnrW AunaJs of the 
Mongol Dynattyt quoted by Pautkiert Marc 
Po/t 532. 

c. 13(X1. — “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sinddbilr, then Fakniir, then the 
country of Manjardr, then the country of 
llflf, then the country of (Fandaraina*).** 
— RaASdvddint in Elliott i. 68. 

c. 1821. — “And the forest in which the 
Mpper groweth extondeth for a good 18 
^ys* journey, and in that forest there 
bo two cities, the one whereof is called 
Fl andri na, and the other Cyngilin*' (see 
8H1NXA14). — Friar Odoric, in Cathay t 
Ac., 76. 

c. 1843.—“ From Boddfattan we proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bojEars. The Musulmans ^hcre 
•occupy three quarters, each having its 
mi^ue. ... It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the winter*' (t.r. the 
S.W. monsoon).- /5a Bo/u/a, iv. 88. (Com- 
pare RoUiro below.) 

c. 1442.— “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal deputed from Calicut by se.*!, after 
having passed the port of Bendtnaneh (rend 
BandariLnah, and see M AHOALORE, a) 
situated on the coast of Melabar, (he) 
reached the port of Mangalor. . . — 

AlidwrrazxOJkt in India in XVth Cm<., 20. 

1498. — “. . . hum lugar que se chama 
Pandanay . . . por que alii estava bom 
porto, e quo alii nos amarassemos . . . e 
que era. costume que os navioe que vinham a 
esta terra pousasem alii por estarero seguros. 
. . — Aoteiro de Vasco da Ganuit 53. 

1503.— “Da poi feceno vela et in vn 
porto de dioto Re chiamato Fondarane 
amaaomo molta g6te c6 artelaria et deliher- 
omo andare verso il regno de Cuchin. . . 
—Letter ef King Emannelt p. 5. 

_c. 1606.— “Questo eapitanio si trovb nave 
17^ do mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chima Panidanmi, e oombattb con oueste 
le quali so messeno in terra ; per moao ohe 
(luesto oapitanio mandb tutti li soi copani 
lain armadi eon un baril de polvore per 

* This Is the true raading, see note at the place, 

•»*d/.A^adCaN.& 


cadaun cc^no, e miae fuoco dentro dette 
navi de Mori ; e tutte quelle braaolle, con 
tutte quelle speaierie che erano cargho per 
la Mecha, e s*intende ch* erano molto 
ricche. . . /’—Leonardo CV IfAsier, 20-21. 

1510. — “ Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
is called Paadaranl, distant from this one 
day’s journey, and which is subject to the 
King of Caheut. This place is a wretched 
affair, and has no port." — VarC/ima, 153. 

1516. — “Further on, south south-east, U 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
darani, in which also there are many ships." 
— Durloea, l.^. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the Toh/at- 
vl-Majdhidin (Or. Tranet. Fundy 1833). Hie 
name is habitually misread FundreeaJi for 

Fandaraina. 

1536.— “ Martim Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in searoh of the jHiraoe, the galleys 
and caravels keeping the sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalemarear with 25 
paraoit which the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
. . . and Diogo Corvo ... set off to engage 
the Moors, who were numerous and well 
armed. And Cunhale, when he know it was 
Martim Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
to double the Point of Tiracole. . . 
Coireot iii. 775, 

PANDT, 8. Tlie most current col- 
]o(|iiial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-68. The surname Pditde 
[Skt. Pgriditd] was a very common 
one among tlie high-caste ScixivR of 
the Benral army, iWing the title of 
a J6i |oof, goira^ or subditdsional 
branch m the Brahmins of the Upper 
ProWnces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The first two men 
hung" (for mutiny) “at Ikirrackpore 
were Pandies by caste, hence all 
sepoys were Pandies, and ever will 
l)e so called” (BourcTttcr, os below). 
“In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a wrsoii employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known os the gunta 
Pandy ” {M.-G. Keaiinge). Ghanfdt ‘a 
gong or l)ell.’ 

1857. — “As long as I feel the entire 
confidence I do, that we shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. 1 leave this feeling to the PandiM, 
who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion." — If. Ureatkedt 
Lettere daring the Siege cf Delhi, 99. 

., “ We bad not long to wait before 

the line of gune, howitcers, and mortar carts, 
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ahiefly dnwn bj •lephanta, soon bova in 
flight. . . . Poor PUMj, whnt n poonding 
WM in ftoro for you ! . . AoicyvAicr, 
Eight Mcmihg" CamfoigK ogointt iht Btngal 
S^og Anng, 47. 


PANaABA,PANQAlA,ii. From 
the quotations, a kind of boat used 
on the E. coast of Africa. fPyrard 
de Laval (i. 53, Hak. Sue.) speaxs of a 
*' kind of raft called a paagiiaya,” on 
which Mr. Gray comments: 

Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the wo^ panguaye, or, as 
the Portuguese write it, pangaio^ ! 
which was a small sailing canoe. . . . j 
Rivara says the word ia still used in j 
Portuguese India and Africa for a 
two*masted barge with lateen sails. 
It is mentioned in Lancaster's Voyages 
^Hak. Soc. pp. 5, 6, and 261 where it 
IS de8cril)ed as being like a Wrge with 
one mat sail of coco-nut leaves. *The 
barae is sowed together with the i 
rinaes of trees and pinned with | 
wooden pinnes.' See al^ Alb. Comm. 
Hak. Soc. iii p. 60, note ; and Dr. 
Burnell's note to Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. p. 32, where it appears that the 
word is used as early as 1605, in Dom 
Manoel's letter."] 

[1513.— Pandejada and Pangnagada are 
usM for a sort of boat near Malacca in 
D* Andrade’s Letter to Alboquerqne of 22 
Feby. , and we hare **a PaMfJada laden 
with eimpliee and amis” in India Office MS., 
Oorpo Ckronologieo, toI. i.] 

1591.—**. . . dirers Pangaraa or boatce, 
which are pinned with wo^en pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes."— 
Barker^ in Hakluyt^ ii. 588. 

1598.—*' In this fortresae of Sofala the 
Oaptaine of hath a Factor, and 

twice or thrice every yere he sendeth 
oertaine boats called Pangalos, which saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to MotmtHbiqiu. These Pangalos are made 
of light planks, and aowed together with 
cordL without any nailes."— Aiiisdtotoi, ch. 
4;[^k.Soc. i.32]. 

1616.— ** Each of these bars, of Qoilinuuie, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance 
of vessels of 100 tons, vis., galeots and 
pangaioa, loaded with cloth and provisions ; 
and when they enter the river they dis- 
charge cargo into other light and very long 
boats called almadias. . . Bomrre, 
I>scada, 534. 

[1766.— ** Their larger boats, called paa- 
gnays, are raised some feet from the rides 
with reeds and branches of trees, well bound 
togsther with small -cord, and afterwards 
made water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous 8ttbstaiioe.’—/7r6Sf, 2nd ed. ii. 18. J 


PANGOXJN, 8. This book-name 
for the Afonii is Malay PanMamg^ 
'the creature that rolls itself up.' 
[Scott says: "The Malay word is 
pen^-golina, transcrilied also psng- 
gultng/ ICatingan pengiUng. It means 
‘roller,* or^ more literally, ‘roll up.* 
The word is formed from ^ing, ‘roll, 
wrap,’ with the denominative preffac 
pe-, which takes before g the form 
psno.” Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is Ung-giling or 
sengailingt but the latter seems to be 
U8M, not for the Afanii, but for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
‘‘The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should be derived from 
gulifia^ which means to ‘roll over and 
over.’ The word jpanggvling or wng- 
guling in the i^uired sense of Mantt^ 
does not exist in standard Malay. Tlie 
word was either derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some misunderstandiim on the part of 
the Europpins who nnt adopted it.” 
Its use ill English begins with Pennant 
(Synoptis of Quodrup^ 1771, p. 329). 
Adam Burt gives a dissection of the 
animal in Asiof. Bm. ii. 353 It 

is the Manii penUdatiyla of Linn. ; 
called in Hind.. bajriM {i,$, Skt. vajra- 
kUa ‘adamant reptile*). We have 
sometimes thought that the Mania 
might have been the creature which 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Butbedt below) ; was not this also the 
creature that l^rtrandon de la Broc- 
^i^re met with in the desert of Gaza ? 
When pursued, ‘‘it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog. Pierra 
de la Vaudrei struck it on the back 
with the point of his sword, but it did 
no harm, from being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.^ a. d. 1482. (T, 
fVrighVs Early TraveU in PaUiUnt. p. 
290) (Bohn). It is remarkable to nnd 
the statement that these ants were 
found in the poeswon of the King of 
Persia recumng in Herodotus ana in 
Busbeck, with, an interval of nearly 
2000 years ! We see that the sugges- 
tion of the Mania being the gold- 
digging ant has been anticipated W 
Mr. Bmkesley in his Herodotut. [** It 
is now understood that the gold^ig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancients 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ant^ nor, as many iMwned men 
have since supposed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the 
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present day, preferred working their 
mines in winter when the frozen soil 
stands well and is not likely to trouble 
them by falling in. The Sanskrit 
word j^pilika denotes both an ant and 
41 particular kind of gold ’’ (AfcOnindZe, 
Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander 
the Great, p. 341 seq.'\ 

c. B.C. 445. — "Here in this desert, there 
live amid the sand great ante, in size some- 
what leas than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking. . . ." — 
Herod, iii. 102 (Ravtlinson's tr.). 

1562.— Among presents to the O. Turk 
from the King of Persia: "in his inusitati 

? generis animantes, qualem memini dictum 
uisse allatam /ortaicam Indicetm mediocris 
oanis magnitudine, mordiicem admodum et 
Bhevam." — Biuliequn Opera, Ehto., 1633, 
p. 343. 

PANICALE, s. This is mentioned 
by BluU'au (vi. 223) as an Indian 
disease, a swelling of the feet. Cdle 
is^here probably the Tamil kdl, ‘leg.’ 
l^Anaikkdl is the Tamil name for what 
IS commonly called Cochin Leg.] 

PANIKAB, PANTCA^ &c., s. 
Malay&l. naniitan, ‘a fencing-master, 
a teacher^ [Mai. pant, ‘work,’ karan, 

* doer ’] ; but at pre.sent it more usually | 
means ‘ an astrologer.’ 

1518.— "And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they are 
called pMaiom."— Barbosa, 128. 

1553. — "And when (the Naire) comes to 
the ^e of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing-school, the master of which (whom 
they c^l Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives them.” 
— Bourrot, I. ix. 3. 

1554.— "To the paaioal (in the Factory 
at Cochin) 300 rets a month, which are for 
the year 3^ reis." — S. BotelAo, Tombo, 24. 

1^.—". . . aho Rei anna caualleiro 
ho Panlca ^ ho ensinou.” — D. de Goes, 
Chron. 51. 

1583.— "The maisters which teach them, 
be graduats in the weapons which they 
teaok, and they bee called in their lanj^age 
Pany^aaa."— CSsstoffeda (by N. L.), f. tnv. 

1599.—" L'Arohidiacre pour assurer sa 
penonne At appellor queloues-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitrea d’Armes ae sa Nation. On 
appelle oee Gena-lh Paaleals- . . . Ils sont 
extremementredoutea,’*— La Orose, 101. 

1604.— "The deceased Panloal had en- 
gaged in hia pay many Nayret, with obliga- 
tion to die for him.' — Oasnwo, Rdaewn, 90. 

1606.— "Paniqnaii ia the name by whioh 
the aame Malauarea oall their mastera of 
fenoe."— <7eHiea, f. 38. 


1644.— "To the cost of a Penieal and 4 
Nayres who serve the factory in the con- 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 reM:'—Bocarro, MS. 316. 

PANTHAY, PANTHE, s. This 
is the uame applied of late years i;r» 
Burma, and in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Mahoni- 
medans of Yunnan, who established a 
brief indopeiidence at Talifu, between 
1867 and 1873. The origin of the 
uame is exceedingly obscure. It is 
not, a.s Mr. Baber assures us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself {i.e. by the 
Chinese). It must be remarked' that 
the usual Burmese name for a Mahom- 
luedau is Pathi, and one would have 
been inclined to suppose Fanthe to be 
a form of the same ; as indeed we see 
that Gen. Fytchc has stated it to be 
(Burma, Fast and Present, ii. 297-8). 
Blit Sir Artlinr Phayre, a higli 
authority, in a. note with whicli Tie 
has favoured us, observes: ‘PanthA 
1 believe, comes from a Chinese word 
signifying ‘native or indigenous.’ It 
ia quite a modern name in Burma, 
and is applied exclusively to the 
Chinese Mahommedans who come 
with caravans from Yunnan. I am 
not aware that they can lie distin- 
guished from other Chinese caravan 
traders, except that they do not bring 
hams for sale as the others do. In dress 
and appearance, as well as in drinking 
samshu (see BAMSHOO) and gaiuhling, 
they are like the others. The word 
Pa-thi acain is the old Burme.se word 
for * Msniommedan.’ It is applied to 
all Mahoiiimedaiis other than the 
Chine.se Panthd. It i.s in no way con- 
nected with the latter word, hut is, I 
believe, a corruption of Pdrn or Fdrit, 
i.e. Persian.” He adds:— "The Bur- 
mese call their own indigenous Mahom- 
medans * Pathi-Kulaf and Hindus 
‘ HindU‘Kuld,^ when they wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two ” (see KULA). 
The last suggestion is highly probable, 
and ffl^tly to be preferred to that of 
M. Jaci^uet, who supposed that the 
word might be taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, which was during part of 
the later Middle Ages a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam, ip the Eastern Seas.'*’ 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Pantltd, as indicaung lines for 
enquiry: — 


* Bm Jswm, As., Bar. II., tom. viiL 161 
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a. The title Patht (or PcuH, fur 

the former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camlioja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Abel-R^musat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Pa-sse. The author identifies 
tliem in a jjossing way, with the Tao- 
ti&e, but that is a term which Fah-hian 
also in India uses in a vague way, 
apparently quite inapplicable to the 
Chinese sect uroperly so called. These 
Pa-tMy the Cnincse writer .says, “ wear 
a red or white clotli on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so higli. They have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and temples, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists. ... In 
their temples there are no images 
. . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their building with tiles. 
The Pa^sst never eat witn a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating ; they drink 
no wine,” &c. Nouv. Mtl. 

At,, i. 112). We cannot bo (juite .sure 
that this applies to Mahorninedaiis, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the PtUhi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication. Now the peoide fcoiii whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question oc- 
curs: — Is Pnyithe a ShaH term for 
Mahommedaii ? If so, is it not nrobably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe 
of Camboja, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new (quarter, 
and with its identity thus disgui.sed ? 
(Cii.shing, in his Shan Diet, gives Past 
for Mahommedan. We do not find 
Pantfuf). There would be many an- 
alogies to such a course, of things. 

["The name Pantbay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them. The Sbdn word Pang-hse is identical, 
and gives us no help to the origin of the 
term. Among themselves and to the 
Chinese they are known as Ilui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mahomedans).’'— /. O. SroU, (iasH- 
leer Upper Burma, I. i. 606.] 

b. We find it stated in Lieut. 
Gamier’s narrative of his great ex- 
pedition to Yunnan that there is a 
Hybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, wno are called 


Pen~ti (see Cfaniier, Voy. d^Expi, L 
518). l^is name a^in, it baa bmn 
sugrated, may possibly have to do- 
with PanthA, But we find that Pen-ii 
(* root-soil’) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
*aborimnes’: it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahoni- 
medans. 

PAinKTELL, n.p. This town on 
the mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pre-railway times a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and the 
Englisli form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
[Hamilton {Deter, ii. 151) says it 
stands on the river Pan, whence per- 
hap.s the name]. We do not know the 
correct form ; but this one has sub- 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese : e.g, 

1644. — "This Island of Caranja is quite- 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Mrxirs of the Kingdom of the Melique, 
viz. Cnmallt, Drugo, Sahayo, AmVa,. 

and Panoel." — Buearro, MS. t. 227. 

Tell Mrs. Waring that 
notwithstanding tho delmte at dinner, and 
her recomraenaation, wo propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon ! " 
— WfUington, from "Candolla," March 8. 

PAPAYA, PAPAWy s. This word 
seein.s to be from America like the 
iiisioid, not to .sqy nasty, fruit which 
it detiotcs {Caricfi papaya, L.). A 
(quotation below indicates that it came 
by way of the Philippines and Mal- 
acca. [The Malay name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is betik, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, thougli 
papaya and kapaya have been intro- 
duced by Euroiieans.] Though of 
little esteem, and though the tree’s 
peculiar (jualitv of rendering fre.sh 
meat tender which is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
IV) far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arand-kharhUza, * castor-oil- 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the super- 
ficial reseniblapce of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Chritti. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Arabic 
name *anhah-i-Hindi; in Ganarese it 
is called Parangi-hannu or -mara 
(* Frank or Portuguese' fruit| tree\ 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 
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as quoted by Littru (“Oviedo, t. 1. 
p. 333, Madrid, 1851,” — we cannot find 
it in ^mutio) was tliat used in Culia, 
whilst the Carib name was ahabni* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
Oth Ser. Notes <L‘ Queries^ iv. 515, writes: 

“ Malay ^nipaya, like the Accra term 
kpakpa^ is a European loan won). The 
evidence for Carih origin is, firstly, 
Oviedo’s Uistoria^ 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i. 323) : ‘ Del arbol qiie en 
esta isla Espanola Hainan y cn 

la tierra firme los Hainan los Espaiiolea 
los higos del niastuer^o, y en la prO' 
vincia de Nicaragua Hainan a tal arbol 
olocoton.* Secondly, Breton, Diction- 
naire Caraibe^ has: * Abahai^ papayer.’ 
Gilij, Saggio, 1782, iii. 146 (quoted in 
N. i Q.f u.s.)f says the Otainic word is 
prfpmi."] Strange liberties arc taken 
witli the spelling. Mr. Robinson (below) 
calls it popeya; Sir L. Pelly {J.R.G.S. 
XXXV. 232), poppoi {* iroTTot !). Papaya 
is applied in the Philippines to Euro- 
p<>ans who, by long residence, have 
lallen into native ways and ideas. 

c. 1550.-— f ‘There is also a sort of fruit 
re.Heinbling Hgs, called by the natives 
Papaie . . . peculiar to this kingdom 
(Peru).— Bemoni, 242. 

1598. — “There is atso a fruitc that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from 
beyond yo PkUipimi^ or Lusonn to Maiacca, 
and fro thence to India, it is called PapaiOS, 
and is very like a JUeilon . . . and will not 
grow, but uiwuies two together, that is inalc 
and female . . . and when they are diuided 
and .set a|>iirt one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . This fruite at the 
brst for the strangeness thereof wjis much 
esteemed, but now they account not of it.” 
— Liiwc/iotm, 97 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 35). 

c. 16;10.— “ . . . Pappass, CkKocs, and 
Plantsiins, all sweet and delicious. . . 

»SVr T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 

c. 1635.- 

“ The Palma Christi and the fair Papaw 

Now but a seed (preventing Nature’s Law) 

In half the circle of the hasty year. 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear." 

Waller, Battle of the Summer hlands. 

1658. — “ Utraque Pinogua^u (mas. et 
fnemina), Mamoeira Lusitanis dicta, vulgu 
Papay, cujus fnictum Mamam vocant a 
figura, quia mammae instar pendet in 
arboro . . . came lutea instar melonum, 
sed sapore ignobiliori. . . ."—(litl. Pisonit . . . 
de Jnaias vtriuMns He NatureUi ei MedicA, 
Ubri xiv. 159-lM. 

1673.—“ Hera the flourishing PaiMW (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 

• See also De OmdoUr, PteiKet Cidtivku, p. 984. 


growing on a Tree leaf'd like our Fig- 
tree. . . ."—Fryer, 19. 

1705. — “ II y a aussi des ananas,' des 
Pap4es. . . "—Luiltier, 33. 

1764.- 

“ Thy temples shaded by the tremulous 
palm, 

Or quick papaw, who.se top is'necklaced 
round 

With numerou.s rows of [Mirticolourcd 
fruit." (fmiiiger, Sugar Caiie, iv, 

[1773. — “Paw Paw. This tree rises to. 
20 feet, sometime.s single, at other times it 
is divided into several bodic!*.”— //rj«, 480. J 

1878.—“ . . . the rank popeyas clu.stcring 
beneath their eoron.'il of stiitoly leaves." — 
Pk. Robinson, In My Indian O'anien, 50. 

PAPUA, n.p. This name, which is 
now implied generically to the chief 
race of me island of New Guinea and 
resembling trilies, and sijiuetiines (im- 
promirly) to the great island itself, is 
a Malay word papwwah, or sometime.s 
pmoah-pmvnh, meaning ‘ frizzle-haired,’ 
and was applied by the Malays to the 
I people in question. 

1528. — “ Anti a.s the wind fell at night 
the veasel wits carried in among the islands, 
where there are .strong currents, and got 
into the ISeti of the Strait of Magalhae.s,* 
where ho encountered a groat storm, .so that 
but for (lixl’-s mercy they had all boon kwf, 
and so they were driven on till they made 
the land of the Papuae, and then the east 
wind.s began to blow so that they could not 
sail to the Moluccas till May 1.527. And 
with their .stay in these lands much people 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered." — Correa, iii. 
173-174. 

1.553.— (Referring to the same history.) 
“Thence he went off to make the islands 
of a certain people called Papiias, whom 
many on account of this visit of Don .lorge 
(de Menezes) call the I.sland.s of Don Jorge, 
which lie oast of the Molucca.s some 200 
leagues. . . ." — Barros, IV. i. 6. 

PARAB7KE, s. Burmese ptira- 
beik; the name given to a species of 
writing book wliicb is commonly used 
in Burma. It consists of paper made 
from the Ivirk of a spec, of daphne, 
which is agglutinated into a kind of 
pasteboard and blackened with a }iaste 
of charcoal. It is then folded, .screen- 
fashion, into a note-book and written 
on with a steatite pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Canara ; and from La Loubere we see 

* **B fim dar no goUfim do estreito de Magnl- 
hiea" 1 cannot explain the uae of this nama it 
muat be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor. 
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that it is or was used also in Siam, syphilis; Uie whole body being 
The Canara books are called katUUam^ covered with ulcers^ while the sufterer 
and are described by Col. Wilks under rapidly declines in strength. It seems 
the name of aidduttnm, carruttunu or to arise from insufficient diet, and to 


€nmU {Hist. Sketches, Pref. I. xii.). 
They' appear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese para-beik, except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper. “The writing is 
similar to that on a slate, and may lie 
in like manner rublied out and re- 
newed. It is performed by a pencil 
of the hidupum [Can. halapa] or lapis 
ollaris; and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records and 
]mblic documents, but is still univers- 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
and shopkeepers, 1 have even seen a 
bond, n^ularly witnessed, entered in 
the cudduttum of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“ This is the word kirret, translated 
* palm-leaf ’ (of course conjectii rally) in 
Mr. Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regulations. The Sultan prohibited 
its use in recording the public ' ac- 
counts ; but altho* liable to be ex- 
punged, and affording facility to 

S eriuancnt entries, it is a much more 
urable material and record than the 
liest writing on the best {laper. . . . 
It is probable that this is tne linen 
or cotton cloth descrilied by Arrian, 
from Nearchus, on which the Indians 
wrote.” {Strabo, XV. i. 67.) 

1688. — “ The Siamose make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Tun cot . . . but these 
Papers have a great deal less Ei quality, 
Body and Wbitenes.s than ours. The 
Siameses cea.se not to write thereon with 
China Ink. Yet most fretpiently they black 
them, which renders them smoother, and 
gives them a greater Iwdy ; and then they 
write thereon with a kind of firayon, which 
is made only of a clayish earth d'ry’d in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only in a very long Leaf . . . which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . la 

Loubire, Siam, E.T. p. 12. 

1865.—“ Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the comer of the pslaoe 
pali^es, and at the very gate of the Palace 
M tho principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the iwra-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordinal^ 
writing materials of the Burmese in their 
tnuisactions.”— J’s/r, Missiou to Am, 189. 

PASAKOHEB, a. An obstinate 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon. 
It has a superficial resemblance to 


I be analogous to the veUagra which 
causes havoc among tne iieasants of 
S. Europe. The word is apparently 
flringhee, * European,’ or (in S. India) 
‘Portuguese’; and this would point 
perhaps to association with syphilis. 

PABBUTTY, s. This is a name 
in parts of the Madras Presidency for 
a subordinate village officer, a wTiter 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
crier, Ac., also in some places a super- 
intendent or mauager. It is a corrup- 
tion of Telug. and Canarese pdrapatti, 
pdrupatti, Mahr. and Konkani, pdr- 
jsitya, from Skt. prav^Ui, ‘einploy- 
iiieiit’ The term frequently occurs 
ill old Port, documents in such forms 
as perpotim, Ac. We presume that the 
Great Duke (audax omnia perptii!) 
has used it in the Anglicised form at 
the head of this artide ; for though 
we cannot find it in his Despatches, 
Giirwood’s Explanation of Indian Terms 
gives “Parbutty, writer to the Patell.” 
[See Ixslow.] 

1567.—“. . . That no unbeliever shall 
nerve as scrivener, shroff (xarro/o), mociid- 
dum, naique (see NAIX), peon, paxpatrim, 
collector (saemdor), constable (T cormetor), 
interpreter, procurator, or solicitor in oourt, 
nor in any other oflice or charge by which 
they rqay in any way whatever exercise 
authority over Christians. . . ." — Decree 27 
of the Suered Council of Qoa, in Arch. Port. 
Orient, tuec. 4. 

1800.—" In cose of failure in the payment 
of these instalments, the crops are seized, 
and sold by the ParpuUy or aooomptant of 
the division."— ZlMc^son's Mysore, ii. 151-2. 
The word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchanan, ns " the head person of a //ohfy 
in Mysore." A HoUi^ [Canarese and Malay&l. 
hohaii] is a sub-division of a talook (i. 270). 

[1803. — *' Neither has any one a right to 
compel any of the inhabitants, much less 
the particular servants of the ^vemment, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
soubahdar (see 80UBA0AB) obliged the 
parlmttj and pateel (see PATEL) to do, 
running before his hoiM.”— WeUvMUm, 
De»p.\.m. (Stanf. Diet.).] 

1878.— “The staff of the village o6kia]a 
... in most places oomprisas the following 
members ... the crier (pupoll). . . 
Foussea, Sketch of Oca, Tl S. 

PABDAO, I. This was the popular 
name among the Portugese of a gold 
coin from the native nunts of We&m 
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India, which entered largely into the 
early currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There coiila hardly%e a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
account of the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the yardao runs throng its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but in order 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to correct some 
H.’igrant errors of writers to whose 
w«)rks I naturally turned for help in 
such a spt‘cial matter, M'ith little result 
except that of being puz/.led and 
misled, and having time occupied in 
s^itisfying myself regarding the errors 
alluded to. The subject is in itself a 
very ditticiilt one, perplexed as it is by 
the rarity or inaccessibility of books 
dealing with it, by tlie exceasivc 
rarity (it would seem) of specimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
coins in addition to tho.se from the 
Goa mint,* ** by the frequent shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. I 
welcomed as a hopeful aid the appear- 
ance of Dr. Gerson D’Acuiiha’s Coh- 
tribiUiont to the Study of Indo-Chinese 
Numiematici. But though these con- 
tributions afford some useful facts and 
reference^ on the w'hole, from the 
rarit;jr with which they give data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
in utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Birch append^ 
in regard to monetary values, to his 
translation of AU)oquerqiie, more to 
l)c commended. Indeed Dr. D’Acunha, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a Portuguese (or 
mrhaps an indimnous) corruption of 
Hkt. j^atdpo, * splendour, majesty,* &c., 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


* Antonio Nunes, Comtedbr do Casa del Roy 
noeo Senbor,” who in l&M compiled the Livro doe 
Pewt da rmdia e oiy Medtdae e Moktdae, says of 
Diu in particular: 

**The money! here exhibit auch variations and 
such diiTerenceap that it ia impoaaible to write any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, eveiy 
S days indeed, they tlae and iUl in value, acoonf- 
ing to the money that antera the piaM" (pi S8X 


D’Acunha says, from the le^nd on 
some of the coins to which tne name 
was applied, e.g. that of the Raja of 
Ikken in Canara : Sri Prat&pa 
krishna-rdya. 

A * little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. For 
m the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote — on the one 
hand Abdurrazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or parddoS 
half of the Vardha (*boar,* so callea 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hftn, or what we call 
pagoda; — whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the nagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the beginning of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pardao tTouro. The money-tables which 
can be directly formed from the state- 
ments of Abdurrazzak and Varthema 
respectively are as follows : * 

ABDDR1U2ZAK (4.0. 1443). 

3 Jitals (ooppor) . -- 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . — 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fanams . . =» 1 Paittb. 

2 ParUbs , . = 1 Varaha. 

And the VardKa weighed about 1 MiMjM 
(see MIBCALL), equivalent to 2 dlndrs 
Kopeki. 

VaRTHBMA (A.D. 1504-5). 

16 Cas (see CASH) => 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanama . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim (see XERAFINE) of 
Cairo (gold din&r), but thicker. 

The ouestion arises whether the 
vardha ot Abdurrazzak was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partdb therefore the same as 
Varthema'a^ i.e. the pagoda itself; or 
whether his vardha was the pagoda, 
and his partdb a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the vardhMf 
“about one mithtdl^ a weight which 
may be taken at 73 does not well 
suit either one or tne other. I find 
the mean weight of S7 different issues 
of the (sin^e) han or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s TabUe^ to m 43 grs., the 


* I invert the similar table given by Dr. Badgw 
In bis nOtM to Vartheoia. 
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maximum being 45 grs. And the fact 
that both the Envoy’s vardha and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
fananis is a strong argument for their 
identity* 

In further illustration that the 
pardftO was recognised as a half kan 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
“ the old arithmetical tables in arhich 
accounts are still hrat” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. £. Thomas’s excellent ChronicUa 
Pathan Kings of Dtlhi^ iUiutratedy 

Moreover, Dr. D’Acunha states that 
in the “ New Conquests,” or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, **the accounts were kept until 
laUJy in sanvoy and nixans pagodas, 
each of them Ijeing divided into 2 
pratdpa . . . Ac. (n. 46, noU). 

As regards the value of the pardao 
dourot when adopted into the cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 rets, or Is. 6^. | English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this mdao 
douro with the h&n current in* Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and uncnanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recc^ised 
equivalent of 3^ rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunlia in fact has 
made his calculation from the preseti^ 
value of the (imaginary) rei. ^ing 
that a milrei is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50tf., we have a single 
And 370 reti^ls. Q^d. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact of this de^neration every- 
where stares him in the face. Correa 
tells us that the ervaado which Albo- 
que^ue struck in 1510 was the just 
equivalent of 420 reis. It was in- 
dubitably the same as the ervaado of 
the mother country, and 'indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 reis 
as the equivalent of the erusado (fouro 
de Portugal^ and that amount also ff)r 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sultani or Egyptian gold dinar. Niuiez 
adds that a gold coin of Cambaya, 
which he calls Madrafazao (q.v.X was 
worth 1260 to 1440 reis, according to 
variations in weight and exchaiigi!. 
We have seen that this must have 
been the gold-niohr of Muzaffar-Shfdi 
II. of Quzerat (1511-1526X weight 

of which we learn from E. Thomas’s 
book. 

From the Venetian eeqiiin (con- 
tent of pure sold d 2‘27 gra. 
value 11 id.f ) Uio value of the 
m at will be .... MW. 

From the Muzaffar Shuhi mohr 
(weight 18.5 grs. value, if pure 
gold, 392*5M.) value of ret at 
1440 0*272rf. 

Mean value of ref. in 1513 . . . 0'M8d. 

t.«. more than five tiroes its present value. 

Dr. D’Acunha himself informs us 
(p. 56) that at the beginning of the 
17th century the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 reis (mean 705 reis), whilst 

* Even thr pound aterling, since It re]iremiitMl 
a pound of Hilvcr Aterliiigs, has come down to one- 
thinl of tliat value ; hut if the value of xilver gotM 
on dwindling ae it haa done lately, our pound 
might yet justify its name again ! 

1 have remarked elsewhere: 


author that the m might have de- 
generated in value as well as every 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anything, except the pagoda, 


* Thsiaeueeof faiiaiBS,q.v.,have been inHnlte; 
but they have not varied much in weight, though 
very greatly in alloy, and therefbre in the iiiunow 


very greatly in alloy, and therefore in the iiiunoar 
reckoned to a pagooa. 
f *' S gnidia*! dogala 

SdngalaiMl ehavnla (>ths ponam or 
ftmamk 

Schavatasal hops (wtho prntapa, ni4da, 
or pagoda "> 


3 honnoa a f Varlha (the lidn or pagoda "> 
"The or unit (*1 fhnam) la the rati, or 
Banskrtt rakUka, tho lead of the a5rMi’*-aF ^ 
p. 384, Mtr. See also Mr W. Illiot's CMm dS. 
Tndta, Pl 5a 

t M> rrfe la tlis sqnivalsnt In ths auUNritlso, so 
flttsslknow. 


" Kvcryborly seems to bo tickled at the notion 
that the tlcotch Pound or Livre was only SO pence. 
Nobody Ikids it hiiiiiy that the French or ftalian 
Livrt or Pound is only SO halfpence or less I " I 
have not lieeii able to trace how high the re< be- 
gan, but the isamwt/i entered life ae a gold piece, 
equivalent to tlie fiaracen and ended—? 

t I calculate all gold valum in this papar at 
thoae of the present BngUeh coinagsi. 

Beeifles the grarhial depreciation of the Portugal 
rvC, so prominently noticed In this iiaper. tlnre 
was introduced in Ooa a reduction of tne rvf locally 
betowthertlof Portu^dliithoiatloof lOtoflL I 
do not know the history or understand the ohJeet 
of sneh a changs, nor do I aae that It afllKts the 
ealeiilatlona In thM artlcla. In a table of valuee 
of coins current in Portugusee India, given in the 
AnnassMarUimot Ot 1844, each coin la valuad both 
In JMe e/Osa and in Jbis qf Pwtmqdi beaiina the 
above ntia lly kind cotteepo n dent, Dr. J. N. 
Foiiesca, author of the caplUl Bistart sfOss, tells 
SM that thia woa introdnosd in ths baglnnlim of 
ths 17th esntuiir, but that hs has yst fbond no 
docnmsnt throwing upon It. It is a BBStlsr 
qnite apart ftom tAs sscnlar dspsselation of tho 
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the pagoda was worth 670 to 600 reu 
(mean 685 r«u). 

These statements, as we know tlie 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of the jjiigoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
mof about 1600 at . . . 016rf. Values 
of the milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce^ and in Kelly’s 
Cambist f enable us to estimate it for 
the early years of the last century. 
We have then the progressive de- 
terioration as follows : 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 16th century .... 0*268d. 

Value of rti in the beginning of 

the 17th century .... 0'16d. 

Value uf rei in the beginning of 

the 19th century . . 0*06 to 0.066d. 

Value of rei at jiruseni .... O CHkf. 

Yet Dr. D’Aciinha has valued the 
<'oins of 1510, e.sti mated in m.s, at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has 
done the .same.* 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem ever to nave struck gold pardaos 
or jjagodas. The gold coin of All>o- 
querque’s coinage (1610) was, we have 
seen, a cru::ado (or manuel), and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia de 
Sa in 1548-9, who issued coins called 
San Thovnif w’orth 1000 rew, say about 
£1, 2s. 4d. ; with halve.s and ouarters 
of the same. Neither, accoruing to 
D’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa from 
1610 to 1550, and the coins then i.ssued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 

* ThiiH Alhoqnttrqufl, rfituriiiug to Europo in 
IMM, gives R '• Moorish ” pilot, who c*rried him by 
n new course Htrainht from Caunanure to Mozam- 
bique, a bttcksbish of 50 criuacUft; this is explained 
aa £5— a mild munitlcence for such a feat. In 
truth it was nearly £24, the cruzado bi;iiig about 
the same as the aetiuin (see i. p. 17). 

Tho mint ut Goa was farmed out by the same 
great man, after the conquest, fur 600,000 ms, 
amounting, we are told, to £125. It was really 
£670 (iii. 41). 

AIlKiquerque demands as ransom to spare Muscat 
" 10,000 xerafliis of gold.” And we are told by the 
translator ihat this ransom of a wealthy Inkling 
city like Muscat amonnttxl to £62.5. Tlie roiii in 
question ie the aakrafi, or ^Id dliiAr, as much as, 
or more than the s^uin in value, and the sum 
morn than £5000 (i. p. 62X 

In the note to the Aral of these casea it is said 
that the ervtado is “a silver coin (formerly goldV 
now equivalent to 480 reis, or about 2«. EiikHsIi 
money, but probably worth much more mlatively 
in the time of Dalboquenine." “ Much more rela- 
tively" means of course that the 2s. had much 
more purchasing power. 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very mllacionsly applied. The change 
in purchasing power in Iiulia generally till the 
beginniM of lut centmy waa probably not very 
There la a eurloiis note by Gen. Briggs In 
hia tnukikUon of Ilrlshta, comparing the amount 


patawes (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
Tables (1554) does not mention these 
by cither name, but mentions' re- 
putedly pardaos^ which represented 
5 silver tangaSy or 300 reisy and these 
D’Acunlia speaks of as silver coim. 
Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
not .speak of them as coins, but rather 
implies that in account so many 
tangas of silver w'erc reckoned as a 
paraao. Later in the century, however, 
we learn from Balbi (1580), Barreit* 
(1584), and Linschoten (1583-89), the 
principal currency of Goa consisted (»f 
a silver coin called xerajin (see XEBA- 
FINE) and pardao^xerajiny which whs 
worth 5 tangaSy each of 60 reis. (So 
these had been from the liegiiining, 
and so they continued, as is usual in 
such cases. The scale of sub-multiples 
remains the siime, whilst the value of 
the divisible coin diminishes. Eventu- 
ally the lower denominations become 
iiinnitesimal, like the inaravedis and the 
reisy and either vanish from memory, 
or survive only as denominations of 
account). The data, such as they arc, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
xerafin at this time as worth 45'. 2d. to 
4s. 6tf. 

A century later, Fryer’.s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
the stability of the Venetian sequin as 
a gauge ; we then find tlie tanga gone 
down to 6d. and the pardao or xerafin 
to 2s. 6rf. Thirty years later Lockyer 
(1711) tells us that one rupee was 
reckoned equal to H j)erdo. Calculat- 


Hlated by Firishta to have been paid by tho 
HiUimani King, alxjut a.d. 1470, as the annual 
cost of a body of 500 horse, with the. cost of 
a Britieh corpii of Irregular horse of the same 
strength in Briggs’e own time (my about ISlf)). 
The Uahmaiii charge was 350,000 Rii. ; the British 
charge 210,000 Rs. A cor])S of the same strength 
would now cost the l}riti.sh Govenimont, as near 
as 1 can calculate, 287,300 Rs. 

The price of an Arab horse imported into India 
(then a great traffic) was In Marco Polo’s lime 
about three times what it was in our own, op to 
1850. 

Tho salary of the Governor at Ooa, c. 1550. was 
8000 enuodot, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
salaries of the cominandanta of the fortresses of 
Goa, of Malacca, of Dio, and of Baasain, 600,000 
reis, or about £670. 

Tne salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1840, was 1000 silver tankas or dtndrs as ha 
calls tliem (practically 1000 rupees) a month, which 
was ill addition to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 5000 fanJtos a year. And yet he cot into 
debt in a very few years to the tune of 55,000 
tonfeia— say £5,500 1 

* Dr. D’Acunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1684, and Introduces a quoUtion flroni 
him in illttstmtlon of the coinage of tho latter 
period, in his qaaai-chronologieai notes, a new 
element in the conflision of hie reoden. 
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ing Ihe Surat Rupee, which may have | 
Iieen probably his standard, stiU by 
help of the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
2t. 3d., the pardao would at this time 
1)6 worth la 6d. It must have de- 
preciated still further by 1728, when 
the Qoa mint bemn to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joilo V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de- 
nomination of paraao. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to he so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Prinaepfi Tables (Thomas’s ed. p. 55), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company's Rupee at 2 a., would make 
it 21d. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of lO^d., and there 
we leave it. 

[On this Mr. White way writes : 
** Should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
ptige 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
Porjoer in India he e.xainined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papem are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
There were two pardaos, the pardao 
iCouro and the pardao de tangck, the 
former of 360 realSf the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Foral of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1758 (India Office MSS. Con- 
selho Ultramarino\ which -p^sage is 
again quoted in a note to rase. 5 of 
the Arckiv. Port. Orient, p. 326. Ap: 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the pardao 
douroy though I say (p. 71) their value 
is not recorded. The paiecoon was a 
silver coin, and when it wm tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao douroy and this 
was the cause of the outcry and of the 
injury the people of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not shown on p. 69. There was 
the tanga branea used in revenue 
accouiiui (see Nuneaty p. 31), nearly 
but not (|uite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 barganims (see BABOANT) each of 
24 baiarucoM (see RUDOBOOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 

a iiestion of coinage is difficult, because 
tie coins were continuallv being 
tampered with. Evei^ ruUr, and 
they were numerous in those davs, 
stamped a piece of metid at nis 
pleasure, ana the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless as a subject 


of the ruler he was under compul- 
sion.”] 

1444. — “ In this country (Vijayuisgar) 
tboy have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varahak 
weighs about one equivalent to two 

dinars topekx: the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first ; the third, 
called fanom, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the fanont ie the moet 
useful. . . — AhdwrraizOLk^ in India in the 
XVthCeni. p. 26. 

c. 1601-5 ; pubd. 1610. - “ I demrted 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Goga 
(Gon) and which pays annually to the King 
of Dccan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and have 
two devils stamped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other.*' — Varthemay pp. 116-116. 

„ *'. . . his money consists of a 

pardao, as I have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare (see TABA), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao, and are called fanom. And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . .'*~Ibid. p. 130. 

1510.—“ Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
querque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and undersUx^ the 
alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
busine.w. There wore in the country par- 
daoa of gold, worth in gold 360 and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call Uirganym (see BABOANT) of the value 
of 2 rintmls, and a money of coprar which 
they call b^rugoi (see BUDGkOOK), of 
the value of 2 reis. Now all those the 
Governor sent to have weighed and assayed. 
And he caused to be made crutados of their 
proper weight of 420 rets, on which he 
figured on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel ; and he ordered 
that this ermado should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 rets, to prevent their l^ing 
exported . . . and he ordered silver money 
to bo struck which was of the valuo of a 
bajgany; on this money he caused to be 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Etp^; it was worth 2 v/afenu; 
also there were half eaperas worth one 
rinlem ; and he made bazaruros of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
A and the sphere ; and each bazarueo ho 
divided into 4 coina which they called 
eepayqHos (see 8APECA), and ^ave the 
bataryteoM the name of Uaa. And in chang- 
ing the crusado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 460 ms.”— Correa, ii. 76*77. 

1516.— “Th ere a re eurrent hero (in Bati- 
; onia— sM BATCUL) the ptxdMM, which are 
I a gold coin of the kingdom, and it b worth 
, hm 360 rsif, and tim b another ooin of 
eflver, oalled d(asia,..srlibfa b worth 20 rib. 
. . ."-Barbisa, Uebon ed. p. 296. 
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1616.—'* lliera ii used ia thia city (Bit- j 
iiagar) Md throughout the rest of the King- i 
dom much pepper, which it carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and aatea ; and it it 
all bought and told for pardJUM, which are 
made in tome placet of thit KingdouK and 
etpedally in a city called Hora m, whence 
called AorOot.”— Borhoai, laabon ed. 

1562.—" Hie Sinain mercatorem indies 
exapec^ ijuo cum, propter atrocea poenas 
propoeitu lia qui advonam aine fide publica 
mtroduxerint, Pirdaii ducentia tran^n, ut 
me in Cantonem trajiciat.” — iSeti. Franc, 
Xaverii Pragae, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1553.- 

** R. Let ue mount our horaea and take n 
ride in the country, and aa we ride you shall 
tell me what ia the meaning of Nizamoxa 
(aee HIZAMALUCO), aa you have frequently 
mentioned such a person. 

" 0. I can tell you that at once ; it ia 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (read 
Balagat, Balagbaut), whose father I often 
attended, and the son alao not ao often. I 
received from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaoi ; and he offered me 
an income of 40,000 pardaoi if 1 would pay 
him a viait of several months every year, 
but' this I did not accept."— (7amd, f. SSv. 

1584. — " For the money of Ooa there ia 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicks and round, and 
stamped on the one aide with the apheare 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
aide two arrowa and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Btuarm-hif 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 
4 vinteTuu make a tanga of base money . . . 
and 5 tangaa make a seraphine of goldf 
(read ' of silver ’), which in merchandize is 
worth 5 tangaa good money : but if one 
would change them into hazaruchiay he raav 
have 5 tangaa, and 16 baaaruchiea, which 
matter they call cfra/c^gio^ and when the 
bargain of the pardaw la gold, each pardaw 
ia meant to be 6 tangos good money, t but 
in murebandite, the vae ia not to demaund 
pardatoei of gold in Ooa, except it be for 
jewels and horaea, for all the rest they take 
of oeraphina of silver, per aduiao. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worUi 9 tungas and a halfe 
good money, and vet not stable in price, 
for that when Uie ships depart from Ooa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 iangat and 3 
fourth partes, and 10 tangaZf and that is the 
most t^i they are worth. . . ." — IF. Barrrt, 
in ffakl. ii. 410. I retaih this for the old 

• "8]»{aafia‘'ln Balbl. 

t "Srn/nnodiaTgnUo^iibid.). 

t " Qyaudo si pane di pardai d'oro a’infeiidono, 
ftmpkt 8, di twma mantta ^(BalbiX This does not 
mean the old pardao d'ovro or golden pagoda, a 
sense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that In dealing In Jewels, Ac., It was usual to 
settle the price In pardaoe of 6 good tangaa instead 
of 8 (as we give doctors guineas Instead of pouiidsjL 
The actual pagodas o/ gold are alao meiitfoiied by 
Balbl, but these were worth, new ones add old 
ones 8 tangu of good money. 


English, but I am sorry to say that I find it 
ia a mere translation of the notes of Ctauparo 
Balbi, who was at Coa in 1580. We Imiu 
from Balbi that there were at Coa tanatu not 
only of good money worth 75 haianuM\ and 
of bad money worth 60 (osoniceAt, but also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only SObazarucckil 
1598.— "The principall and cogsmoneet 
money is called Pardani Xarapbiiaa, and is 
silver, but very brasse (read 'base'), and is 
coyned in Ooa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the.one side, and three or four arrows in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, or three hundred Rfiv 
Portingall money, and riseth or falleth htwe 
lease or more, according to the exchange. 
There is also a kind of money which is 
called Taagaa, not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named ouely in telling, 
five Tangos is one PanUw or Xentphin, 
badde money, for you must understands 
that in telling they have two kinds of money, 
ood and badde. . . . Wherefore when they 
uy and sell, they bargain for good or badde 
money," Ac. — LiruchoUn^ ch. 35 ; [Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 241, and for another version aee 
XERAPHIME]. 

., " They hove a kind of money 

callea Pagodei which is of Gold, of two or 
three sortes, and are above 8 tangU in 
value. They are Indian and HeaflMnish 
money, with the feature of a Devill unon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Vewtiand(rs ; some of Venice, end 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe ZeraphiiiB. There is 
et another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 
ocause Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
and is worth about 7 and 8 Tangos : There 
are likewise Riallcs of 8 which are brought 
from Portingall, and are Pardaioes dt Reahs. 

. . . Thev are worth at their first coming 
out 436 ^leyes of Portingall ; and after are 
raysed by exchaunge, as they are sought 
for when men travell for China. . . . They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaine maner of rockonii^ or teUuig. 
There are Pardoxots Xeraphins^ and these 
are silver. They name likewise Paitfairw of 
Gold, and those are not in kinde or in coync, 
but onely so named in telling and reckoning : 
for when they buy and self Pearles, stoDCj, 
golde, silver and horses, they name but ao 
many ParduxoeSf and then you must under- 
stand that one Pardaw is aixe Tangos : but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaine before hand, but plainely name 
Pardawos, they are Pardaioes Xerophins of 
5 Tangos the peace. They use also to say a 
Pardaw of Lariins (see LABIN),^^and are 
five Lariins for every Pardaw. . . ."—Ibid. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187]. , 

I This extn^t is long, but it is the oom- 
pletest picture we know of the Goa currency. 
We ga^er from the passage (including a 
port that wo have omitted) that in the 
latter port of the 16th century there were 
really no national coins there need inter- 
mediate beta’oen the tiosanteckOf worth at 
this time 0‘133d., and the pudM Zinfift 
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worth 60d.* The vtnteiu and (anffot that | 
were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccoi, or 
rather of reu represented by basoruccos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
about pardaoe of gold in a note above is 
here eipressly confirmed. 

[1699.—“ Perdaw.*' See under TAEL.] 
c. 1620. — “ The gold coin, struck bv the 
rals of Biianagar and Tiling, is callea AHh 


Romish chapel belonging to the Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719. for 
some foul practioes against &e English in- 
terest ”-(7wie, i. 46 ; [1st ed. 1767, p. 72]. 

PABIAH, PABBIAB, &c., s. 
a. The name of a low caste of 
Hindus in Southern India, constitut- 
ing one of the most numerous castes, if 


in Notices et ICxts. xiv. 609. 

1643. — . . estant convenu de prix 
auec lay k sept perdos et demy par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logis. . . .** 
— Mocqwi^ 284. 

PABELL, n.p. The name of a 
northern suburb of Bomliay where 
stands the residence of the Governor. 
The statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up his 
residence at Parell re<|uires examina- 
tion, as it aj^ars to have been so 
occupied in Grose’s time. The 2nd 
edition of Grose, which we us^, is 
dated 1772, but he appears to have 
left India about 1760. It seems 
probable that in the following passage 
Niebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, but as the book 
M as not published till 1774, this is not 
absolutely certain. Evidently Parell 
Mas occupied by the Governor long 
Ijcfore 1776. 

“Lea Jeauites avoient autrefois un beau 
convent auprea du Village de Parell au 
milieu de rlsle, maia il y a d4jli jilusieiirs 
anndee, qu’elle est devenue la roaison de 
campagne du Gouvemeur, et I'Egliae est 
actuellement une magniflquo salle k manger 
et de danse, qu'on n'en trouva point de 
pnreille an toutes lea Indes.” — Niebuhr^ 
Voyage, ii. 12. 

[Mr. Douglas (Bombay and IV. India, 
ii. 7, note) writes ; ** High up and out- 
side the dining-room, and which was 
the chapel when Parel belonged to 
the Jesuits, is u plaque on which is 
iirintad : — * Built by Honourable 
Hornby, 1771. ’T 

1664.— Poref/ is mentioned ae one of 4 
aldeas, “Pai^ Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attaohed to the Ktubak (Caeabe-a— CUB- 
BAH) of Maim.'*— BoCeMe^ Tomho, 157, in 
Unbeidioe, 

c. 176040. — A place called PareU, 
where the Governor nas a very agreeable 
oemntry-honae, which was originally a 

* Bo deobi, however, foreign eofne were used 

to make np eoiiis, and radoee the balk of amall 
chaina 


country. The word in its present 
shape mejins properly ‘a drummer.’ 
Tamil paiai is the large drum, beatmi 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
beaters of it are called 
(pi.) pataiyar. [Dr. 

(Orig, Inhabitants, 32 
word is a form of Pahanyd, ‘a 
mountaineer' is not probable.] In 
the city of Madras this caste forms 
one fifth of the whole population, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most of 
the domestics in European service in 
that part of India. As M'ith other 
castes low in caste-rank they are also 
low in habits, frequently eating carrion 
and other objectionable food, and ad- 
dicted to drink. From their coming 
into contact with and under observa- 
tion of Europeans, more habitually 
than any similar ciiste, the name 
Pariah has come to be regarded as 
applicable to the whole boay of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes or }M>ople without any caste. 
But this is nardly a correct use. 
There are several castes in the Tamil 
country considered to l>e lower than 
the Pariahs, e.g. the caste of shoe- 
makers, and the lowest caste of washer- 
men. And the Pariah deals out the 
same disparaging treatment to these 
that he iiimself receives from higher 
castes. The Pariahs “constitute a 
M'ell-dcfined, distinct, ancient caste, 
which has ‘subdivisions’ of its own, 
its own iieciiliar usage^ its own tradi- 
tions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes udiich 
are alwve it and Itelow it. They 
constitute, perhaii^ the moat numerous 
caste in tlie Tamil countnr. In the 
city of Madras they number 81 per 
cent, of the Hindu people,” — Bp. CM- 
well, u. p. 645. Sir Walter Elliot, 
however, in the paper referred to 
further on includes under the term 
Paraiya all the servile class not recog- 
nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 

A very interesting, though not oon- 


(sing.) paraiyan, 
Oppert’s theory 
sea.) that the 
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elusive, discuarion of the ethnological 
Misition of tills class will he found in 
jlp. Caldwell’s Dravidian Oramnutr (pp. 
540-554). That scholar’s deduction 
on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nises force in, arguments for believing 
that they may have descended from a 
race older in the country than the 
proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Diavidians. This 
lust is the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his paper on 
the OhairaetmHiea of the Population of 
South India* 

Thu& in the celebration of the 
Festival of thk Village Qedd^ preva- 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkable account is given 
ill that pajier, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the officiating priests, and there are 
several other customs which are most 
easily intelligible on the supposition 
that the Pariahs are the representa- 
tives of the earliest inhabitants and 
original masters of the soil. In a 
recent communication from this vener- 
able man he writes r *My brother 
(CoL C. Elliot, C.B.) found them at 
Baipur, to lie an important and re- 
spectable class of cultivators. The 
Atriahs have a sacerdotal order amongst 
themselves.’ [The view taken in tne 
Madraa OUm. is that **they are dis- 
tinctW Dravidian without fusion, as 
the Hinduized castes are Dravidian 
with fusion.”} 

The mistaken use of nariah, as 
^nonymous with out-caste, lias rore^ 
in English parlance over all India. 
Tims Uie lamented Prof. Blochmaim, 
in his Sdiaot Oeograph^ of India: 
"Outcasts are callra piriahi.” The 
name first became geneially known in 
Europe through Imnnerat’s Tratfdt 


(pub. in 1782, and soon after ^ns- 
lated into English). In this work the 
FlariJUi figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the appearance in the 
Ab^ Raynal’s famous Hiet. Pkilouh 



phique da EtahlieseDients dans la Indes, 
formerly read very widely in both 
countries, and vet more perkaps to its 
use in Bemarain de St. Pierre’s pre- 
posterous thoimh once popular tale, 
La Chaumiire Sidienne, whence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
reaped its acme in the drama of 
Cosimir Delavigne, and which still 
in some degree adheres to the name. 
It should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly: “The word 
Paria is unknown ’’’(iu our sense 1) “to 
all native^ unless as learned from us.” 

b. See FABIAH-DOO. 

1516.— ** There is another low sort of 
Gentiles, who live in desert places, called 
Parsas. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse thM 
the devil, and avoided by everybody; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is ezoommunicatM. . . . They 
live on the imaa« (tsosi^, *.«. yams), which 
are like the root of incea or bataU found in 
the West Indies, and on other and 
wild fruits.*’— jBorboia, in RamusiOf i. f. 810. 
The word in the Spanish version trand.*by 
Lord Stanley of Alderley is Parent, in the 
Portuguese of the Lisbon Academy, Pareens. 
So we are not quite sure that Pamt is the 
proper reading, though this is probable. 

1626.—'*. . . The PUrsas are of worse 
eBteeme.’'-Hl^* Melkold, in) PnrAas, Pih 
primage, 658. 

„ "... the worst whereof are the 

abhorred PMawso . . . they are in puhlika 
Justice the hateful ezeeutaoners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored paopla 
that I have seana.”— 7 m. 998-0. 

1648.~" ... the sarvants of the factory 
avtn will not touch it (baaf) when they pat 
it on the tsUs^ ncverthalaio thcra is a cana 
called ParayiM (tto are the meet oon- 
temned of all, so tiaat if another Oentoo 
tonobea them, ha is oompallad to be dM 
in the water) who eat It freely.’’— Foa as 
Brokbe, 82. 

1672.— “The PUMS are the bassatand 
vilest race (aooQBloBsad to rassova dnng 
aU unclsannsm, and to eat mice ai^ ratek 
in a word a oontaansd and stinking vile 
paopla.**— EoAfams (Germ, ad.), 410. 

1711.— “The Obmpany allow two or three 
PboDS to attMid the Gala, and a Pjmw 
Fdkm to ka^ aU dean. **— Iselyw, 20. 

„ ••AndthMO . . . issadta r^ 

issxssisssas^ 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Paneh-hooBos 
in Madrai have not half the noiae in them." 
-Wheeler, ii. 126. 

1716. — "A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Right-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice." — 
Jhid. 230. 

1717. —“ . . . Banior, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean." — 
PkiUipi, Account, &c., 127. 

1726. — “As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this rcli- 
rion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 6 in number, viz. : 

a. The Bnuiiins. 

р. The Settreas. 

7 . The Wevnyaa or Veyiiayaa. 

S. The Suaras. 

с. The Perrlaa, whom the High-Dutch 
and Danes call Banian.”— yaletUtjn, Cho- 
rom. 73. 

1746.— “Les Paireaa . . . soot regard€a 
oomme gens de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tons les honneurs et prerogatives. , Jus- 
ques-lk qu'on ne s^auroit les souffrir, ni 
nans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites."— AWvrt, i. 71. 

1750.— ** K. Es ist dcr Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselben nehmen die Paireyer-Weiber, 
machen ninde Kuchen daraus, und wenn 
sie in der Sonne genu^ getrocken sind, so 
verkauffen sie dieselbigen (see OOFUkH). 
Pr, O Wunder ! Ist das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt ? Jlfodror, Ac., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — “ The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parian, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of toe people.” — 
Raynal, Hiet. Ac., see od. 1783, i. 6.3. 

„ “The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Parian who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.”— yfaya of (tr. 
1777), i. p. 57. 

1780. — “ If you should ask u common 
tody, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, *tho same ns master, paxiar-coi^.’” 
— Munro's Sarratiet, 28-9. 

1787.— “. . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Parian into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 
. . .”— Cb/. Fultartoa’i Vtew of Englieh 
inUreelt in India, 232. 

1791. — “Le nuualcki y courut pour allumer 
on flambeau ; main il revient un jieu 
aprbs, pris d'haleine, criant: *N’approchex 

r d'ici; il y a un Parial’ AussitOt 
troupe effrayde cria: *Un Parial Un 
Parial Le doctanr, croyant que o’dtait 

a ne animal fdroee, mit la main sur sen 
etn. *<^'est ce que qu*un Pariaf 
nda-t-il a son porte flambeau.”— B. de 
St, Pierre, La ChanmUre IndUnne, 48. 


1800.— “The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the 
PuMhiim Bandum, would be beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
an^of their temples.” — Bnchan.an*e Myeore, 

c. 1805-6. — “ The Dubashes. then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of east 
and absolute destruction to sny Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Pariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
Chatriya." — Letter of Leyden, in Morton.' $ 
Memoir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. — “Another grrat obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Paiiaa in our 
Churches. . . — Ld. Valtntia, i. 246. 

1821.- 

“ 11 est sur ce rivage une race fldtrie, 

Une race dtrang^re au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitaller, 

Amimiaable, impie, horrible au peuple 
entier. 

Les PariM ; le jour A regret les dclaire. 

La terre sur son sein les porte avec col^ro. 

• * • « « 

£b bien ! mais je frdmis ; tu voS me fuir 
peut-dtre ; 

Je suis un Paria. * • , 

Casimir Defavigne, Le Paria, 
Actel.&. 1. 

1843. — “ The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse. Does all the good he 
can and loves his brother." — Foretere Life 
of Diekeue, ii. 31. 

1873.— “The Tamilas hire a Pariya (i.V 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Badra KAli sacrifices.”— iiftMe/, in Ind. 
Ant. ii. 170. 

1878. — “ 1 /hypothfcse la plus vraiscni- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, est cello 
(pii suppose que lo nom propre et spdeial de 
cette race [i.e. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] dtait le mot ‘ paria ' ; ce mot dont 
I'orthographe correcte est paiwiya, derivd 
de parei, 'bruit, tambour, ^et h tr^s-bien* 
pu avoir le sens de ‘parlour, doi^ de la 
parole ’ ” (?)— JTbivfacgue et Vinton, Etudet de 
Lingnietii^ue, Ac., Paris, 67. 

1872.- 

“ Fifino, ordained from first to last, 

In body and- in soul 
For one life-long debauch, 

The Pariah of Uie north. 

The European fumfcA.” 

Browning, Fifineat the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 
under nIuTCH. 

The word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860.-“ We Europeans . . . often . . . 
stand far behind oomnared with the poor 
pariaha."— i/itf Havefaar, oh. rii. 
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PABIAH-ABBAOK, s. In the 
17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly g[iven to the poison- 
ous native spirit commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 
FOOL’S BACK.] 

1671-72. — ‘‘The unwholesome liquor called 
Panier-aRack. . . •S'tr W. Lanahorne. 
in Wheeler, in. 422. 

1711. — '*The Tobacco, Beetle, and Pariar 
Arack, on which such great profit arises, 
are all expended by the Inhabitants.”— 
Ijockyer, 18. 

1754.— “I should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
. . . as . . . the pwple cannot here have 
the opjiortunit^ of intoxicating and killing 
themselves with Pariar Arrack.” — In 
Lawj, 51. 

PARIAH DOG, s. The common 
ownerless yellow dog, that frequents 
all inhabited places in the East, is 
universally so called by Europeans, 
no doubt from l>eiiiff a low-bred ca.ste- 
less animal; often elliptically ^paxiah* 
only. 

1789. — “ .... A species of the common 
cur, called n pariar-dog. “—.A/Mnro, Narr. 

p. 

1810. — “ The nuisance may be kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until the pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the ifiiore.” — irif/i(iiiuoii, V, 
M. ii. 261. 

1824.— “The other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much botbW 
fear to our bivouac." — Hebei, ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875. — “!.« Musulman qui va prier a la 
musqu(Se, niaudit les paxiai honnis." — Hev. 
da Deux Aiondee, Apnl, 539. 

[1883.— ** Paraya Don are found in every 
street.” — T. V. lime, Juan, of Tanjmrt Diet. 
104.] 

PARIAH KITE, s. The commonest 
Indian kite, MUvxis Govinda, Syke.H, 
notable for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearles^ often snatching 
morsels off a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and even, according 
to Adams, seizing a fragment from 
a man’s very mouth ” (Jerdon). Com- 
pare quotation under BBAHMINY 
KITE. 

[1880.— “I had often suppoeed that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kitaa (Ailvut govinda), 
which though generally to he seen about the 
tents, are not common in the jungles, must 
follow the camp for long distances, and to- 
day I had evidence that such was the cose. 
• . ."—Raff, Jernglt Life, 655.] 


P^EE, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Ptfrai, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
modem times converted into F&r&. 
The Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and Perseo. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Pertee; from the former doubtless we 
got Partee. It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci- 
dental mouldings pf the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshipper, whilst Paihi (see PAN- 
THAT), a Burmese comiptioii of the 
.same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommedan. 

c. 1328. — “There be also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire ; they 
bury not their dood, neither do they burn 
them, but cast them into the midst of a 
certain roofless tower, and there expose 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven, llieso believe in two First Prin- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Grood, of Dark- 
ness and of Light .” — Friar Jordanue, 21. 

1552. — “ In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
ns bmng (PaiMOl) Persians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz.”— Banw, I. viii. 9. 

„ "... esp^ially after these were 

induced by the Persian and Ouzerati Moors 
(JHouroe, ParMOl e (JiizartUa) to be con- 
verted from heathen to the sect 

of Mahamed.” — Ihid. II. vi. i. 

[1563. — “There ere other herb-sellers 
(mercadores de boticae) called Coaris, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call thoiii 
Eiparcis, and we Portuguese call them 
Jews, but they are not, only Hindus who 
came from Persia and have their own writ- 
ing.” — (Jarcia, p. 213. ) 

1616. — “There is one sect amo^ the 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor iuterre 
their dead (they are called Parceei) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Tombte but 
the gorges .of rauenous Fowles.”— r«rry, in 
PureJuu, ii. 1479. 

1630.— “Whilst my observation wm be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the place where I resided, 
another Sect called the PmMl. . • 

Loed, Tiro Forraignt SecU. 
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1688. — “Outr« 1m Btojans il y a encore 
vne autre aorte de Payene dana le royaume 
de UtunraUet qu'ila appdlent Pazaia. Ce 
aont dM PenM de Fara, et de Ghoraaan."— 
MwMOo (Pkuria, 1656), 213. 

1648.—'* They (the PaniaBS of India, 
Panm) are in general a faat-gripping and 
Avaricioua nation (not unlike the Benyana 
and the Chiueae), and rery fraudulent in 
buying and aelling." — Flan TwUty 48. 

1653.— "Lm Ottomana appellent puntioie 
vne aecte de Payona, que noia connaiaaona 
aoua le nom d’adorateura du feu, 1m Peraana 
.•loua celuy dMlcrAper^, et 1m Indoua aoua 
coluy de Fand, tenne dont ila m nomment 
oux-meamM.”— 2>e la BmUtaye-U-Omi, ed. 
16i>7, p. 200. 

1672. — " Non tutti anoora de’ Oentili aono 
<r ma medeaima fede. Alcuni deacendono 
(lalli Paniaiii, li quali ai oonoaoono dal 
oolore, ed adorano ii fuoco. ... In Suratte 
lie troiiai molti. . . ." — P. F. Vincenzo 
Maria^ Viaggio, 234. 

1673. — “On thia side of the Water are 

iieople of another Offapring than those we 
nave yet mentioned, these be called Panaya 
. . . thMe are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues. . . /'Vy«r, 117. 

„ “The Paraiei, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements ; are 
known only about Surat.”— iW. p. 197. 

1689. —“ ... the PaniM are a Sect very 
considerable in India. . . Opiayfon, 370. 

1726. —“. . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themMlvM in 
Agpa, ao<l in various placM of Persia, Mpe- 
cialljr in the Province of Kerman, at Yeid. 
and in Ispahan. They are commonly callea 
by the Indians PerMM or Panlf, but by 
the Persians Oanrz or Oebben^ and also 
Aieck Perez or adorers of Fire."— FolsafcyiH 
iv. (ASantUe) 163. 

1727. — “The PansM are numerous about 
Buntt and the adjacent CountriM. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians.” — 
A. Hamilton, ch. xiv ; [ed. 1744, i. 159]. 

1877.—“ . . . en se levant, le Pftnl. api^s 
s’fttre lav6 1m mains et la figure avec I’urine 
du taureaii, met sa ceinture en disant ; Sou- 
▼erain soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahrim&n.”— 
JMtrmetteier, Ormuzd et i4An‘iNaa, p. 2. 

PABVOE, PUBVO, A Thempular 
name of the writer -caste in Western 
India, Prabhd or Parhhu, ‘ lord or chief ’ 
(Skt prabhn\ being an honorific title 
aMumed by the caste of Kdyath or 
Kflyatlhet, one of the mizt castes which 
commonly furnished writers. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1548.— “And to the Paim of the Tenadar 
Her 1800 reis a year, being 8 pariaioz a 
month ”-A BofsMo, Tambo,^!. 

[1667.— See PmHut under OABU* 


[1676-7. — "... the mme guards the 
PnzToa y^ look after y CustomM for the 
same chaive can reoeiTe y« pasMge boats 
rent. . .. •.—Forretl, Bombay Lelterz, Home 
Seriez, i. 126. 

[1773.-“ Conncooola (see COHIOOPOLT). 
... At Bombay he is stiled Pnrro, and u 
of the Gentoo religion.”— / ms, 49 se^.] 

1809. — “ The Bramins of this village 
speak and write English; the young men 
are mostly pazToea, or writers."— Jf aria 
Qraham, 11. 

1813. — “ThoM writers at Bombay are 
generally called Pnrroes ; a faithful diligent 
cla8s.”-FV>r&ei, Or. Mem. i. 156-167 ; T2iid 
ed. i. 100]. 

1833. — “ Eve^ native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is em^Oyed in any office, 
whether he be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purroe, from Mvorid persons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Prubhoe having 
been among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — MaekinUmh on the 
Tribe of HamoozieB, p. 77. 

A A marlin - spike. 
Sea - Hind., from Port. poMoaor . — 
Roehuk. 

PASEI, PACEM, n.n. The name 
of a Malay State near the N.E. point 
of Sumatra, at one time predominant 
in those regions, and recKoned, with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java^ the three gi^test 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Bcuma of Marco PoIgl 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292.— “When yon quit the kingdom 
of Ferlec you enter upon that of Banna. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of their own ; 
but they are just like beasts, without laws 
or religion. ” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 

1611.— “Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the captured vesMl, which also 
we had with us ; we took our course forward 
until we reach^ another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called PaiM ; and anchorinjg in the said 
port we found at anchor there Mveral 
junks and ships from divers parta”— Eki- 
poli, p. 53. 

1658.—“ In the same manner he (Diogo 
LopM) was received in the kingdom of 
Pmcoi . . . and m the King of Pedir 
had given him A cargo of pepper ... he 
did not think well to go fiiraer ... in 
COM . . . they should give news of his 
oomi^ at Malaoa, thoM two ports of Pedir 
and noam being much friauented by a 
mnltitade of ships that go tbere for oar- 
gosA’'-iian«i,n.iT.81. 
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1726. — '** Next to this and clow to the 
East-point of Sumatra is the once espwisJly 
famous city Pail (or Pacam), which in old 
times, next to llagapahit and Malakko, 
was one of the three ^psatest cities of the 
East . . . but now is only a poor open 
villaffe with not more than 4 or 5(w families, ! 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages."— Fa- 
/mitjH, (r.) Sumafyr^ 10. 

1727. — ** And at Pian^, about 10 Leaffues 
to the Westward of Diamond* Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frequented, 
becauw of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives." — A. Hamiliont ti. 1^ ; 
[ed. 1744]. 

PAT.fl. A can or pot. Sea-Hind, 
from English. — Roehutt. 

PATACA, PATAOOON, s. Iml. 
patacco; Provenc. patac; Port, jmtaca 
also used in Malayalaiii. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
patard^ a kind of coin, **du reste, 
origine inconiiue.” But he appears to 
have overlooked tlie explanation indi- 
cated by Volney (Voyage m Egypte^ 
Ac., ch. ix. note) that the name 
oHiiiMAa (or corruptly hdtdka^ see also 
Dow ds Eng. av.) was mven by the 
Arabs to certain coins of this kina with 
a scutcheon on the reverse, the term 
meaning ‘father of the window, or 
niche ’ ; the scutcheon being taken for 
such an object Similarly, the nillar- 
dollars are called in modern £g>'pt 
aha medfa\ ‘ father of a cannon ’ ; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar aha tera^ 

‘ father of the bird.’ But on the lied 
Sea, where only the coinage of one 
particular year (or the modern imita- 
tion thereof, still struck at Trieste 
from the old die), is accepted, it is 
aha n\ik6t^ ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little points which mark the right issue. 

[162S. — “Each of the men engaged in the 
attack on Punkkat received no Ie.s8 than 
fiOOgold Fattaks (ducats) as bis share." — 
Malabar^ i. 829. 

[1660.— “And afterwards while Viceroy 
D(m Affonao Noronha ordered silver coins to 
be made, which were patecoons (pateooes)." 
—Arck. Port, OrietU., Fasc. ii. No. 64 of 
1669.] 

PATOH, 8. “Thin pieces of cloth 
at Uadraa” (Indian Vocabulary, 1788). 
Wilson gives jMitch as a vulgar ab- 
breviation for Telug. paeild(£tdamn, 
*a particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
two clotAS Joined together.’ 


[1667.— “Pray if can procuer a good 
Pallenkeea bamoo and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours you thinko hansome for 
my own wear, chockoloes and susaes (see 
B608IE).”-In I'wfo, Hedges’ Jhary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. cclxii.] 

PATCBAStE, PATOHEBXT, 
PABOHEEBY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency, before the general con- 
struction of ‘married quarters’ by 
Government, patcharde was the name 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages which used to form the 
qimrters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the M'ord is obscure, and it 
hiis been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of Hind. picheVhari, ‘ the rear,* 
liccause these cottages were in rear of 
the liarracks. But we think it most 
likely that the w'ord was brought, 
with many other terms peculiar to 
the British soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
in use there, parcherry or paicherry, 
which represents the Tam. paraddeh^ri, 
paraiffen, ‘a Pariah village,’ or rather 
the quarter or outskirts of a town 
or village where the Pariahs reside. 
Mr. Whitworth (s.v. Patclierry) says 
that “in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoys’ quarters, 
imssibly l)ecause Pariah sepoys had their 
lamilies with tliem, while tlie higher 
castes left them at home.” He does 
not say whether Bombay or Madras 
sepoys are in (piestion. But in any 
case what he states confirms the origin 
ascribed to the Bengal Presidency term 
PcUcharee. 

1747.— “Patchcree Point, mending Plat- 
forme and Gunports . . . (PgM.) 4 : 21 : 48." 
— Accounts from Ft. St. iMirid, under Feb. 
21. MS. R^rds, in India Office. 

1781.— “Lours mai«)nB(c.-k.-d. dcs Purias) 
eont dee cahutos ob un homme petit k peine 
entrer, ot elles ferment de iietits villages 
qu*on appelle Paictcheiil.’' — Sonnerut, 
cd. 1782, i. 98. 

1878.— “ During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for the sole purpose of ^oing from 
ParbhexTy to Parcherry and cleaning ^em.” 
— Report of Madras Municipality, p. 24. 

c. 1880. — “Experience obtained in 
Madras some years ago with reconstructed 
parehorri^ and their effect on health, 
might be imitated pomibly with advantage 
in Calcutta."— /frpeiY hy Army SanUary 
Commission. 

PATOHOmj, PATOH - LEAF, 
abo POTOH and PUTOHA-IXAF, a 

In Bang. paduipUt,' Deccani Hind. 
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fodujli. The latter are trade naiiiea 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint {Pogottemon palckouly^ 
Pelletier). It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated variety of Pogostenmi Heyneanus^ 
Benthaiii, a native of the Deccan. It 
is pbwn in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every ba/ar in Hindustan. The 
paeha-pdi is u.sed as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stuffing mat- 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form patchouli 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to be 
Bciigrdi. Littr4 .says the word ^tehoiili 
IS patchey-elley^ ‘feuille de patchey’ ; in 
what langujigc we know not ; perhai)3 
it is from Tamil pachcha^ * green,’ ahd 
ilam, an aromatic perfume for the 
hair. (The Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
pagfilai, ‘green,’ lYa?, ‘leaf.’] 

1673.—“ Note, that if the following Goods 
from Ackeffi h(»ld cait the following the 
Factor employed is no further rcsjionsible. 

• « « « • 

Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Mavnds 7 20 sear ." — 
Fryer ^ 209, 

PATECA, s. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon {Cilrullus vulgari'ij Schrader ; 
Oucurbita Citnillus^ L.). It is from iht; 
At. al~hattikh or al-litt'ikh. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
puinjikin ; a cucurbitaceous plant.’ 
We presume that this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of (Micurbitaceous nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and .scientific, is 
universal (see A. I)e Candolle^ Origine 
des Plantes cultivdes). In Lane’s 
Modem fjgyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word hutteekh is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘water-melon.* We have also 
in Sj^nhsh alhadeca, which is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘ esp^ce dc 
melon * ; and we have French pasUquej 
which we Wlieve always means a 
water-melon. De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient Egypt and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about 


the Wginning of our era ; whilst 
Hehn carries it to Persia from India^ 
* whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, through the inediuiti 
of the Turk.s, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we should have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portugiie-se 
eshiblishment in India ; yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is 
incon.si.stcnt witli this. In his Col- 
loquio XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
i.s that his visitor from Europe, Ruano, 
tells how be bad seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
hou.sekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
ste.ad of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghat, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of tlie inelons of Portugal 
b\it “those others wdiiuh the Portu- 
guese here in India call patecas arc 
quite another thing --huge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds — not 
.sweet {doer) like the Portugal melons, 
hut bland (suave)f mast juicy and cool- 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c.’’ Both name and thing are repre- 
sented as nrivclties to Huano. Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs and 
Persians call it Initiee indi^ i.e. mtdon 
of India (F. Johnson gives 
hindiy the eitrul’; whilst in Persian 
hinduiodna is also a word for water- 
melon) hut that tlu^ real Indian 
country name was {caUtngari Mabr. 
killingnr^ [j)erhaps that known in the 
N.W.P. as hdinda., ‘a water-melon*]). 
Rnano then refers to the hudiecps 
Castille of wliich he had heard, and 
(lueries if the.se were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, but Garcia says 
they are (piite different. All this is 
curious as implying that the water- 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1563 ; see CoUoquioSy f. 
I4lv. seqg.). 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he iind.«i 
a note in the waiting of the former on 
bateca: the Arabic term. As 

this is used all over India, water- 
melons must have been imported by 
the MahoiiimedAn.s.** I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is in luo 
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aU over India. I do not tliiiik the 
word is ever used in Upper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in either Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platts gives: A. hitilkh, 
a.m. The melon {khanam ) ; the water- 
melon, CttcwHnta eitruilun.] The most 
common word in the K.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. tarbilz, whilst the 
iiiusk-melon is Pers. IcharlrSza. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively l>y Blochmaiin (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons. . . water- 
melons,” and the original i. 67, “Ahar- 
liLza. . . iarbuz”). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we find both 
these words interpreted in F. Johnson 
as “water-melon.” And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arhuz and in Mod. Greek 
icapvoAaia, the first as well as the last 
probably from the Turkish MrirUz, 
which has the same meaning, for this 
hard k is constantly di-opt in modern 
pronunciation. — H. Y.] 

We append a valuable note on this 
from Prof. Robertson-Smith : 

“fl) The classical form of the Ar. 
worn is hiitikh. Battikh is a widely- 
spread vulgarism, indeed now, I fancy, 
universal, for I don’t think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced 
with an t. 

“(2) The term, according l<y the 
hiw-D^ks, includes all kinds of melons 
{Lam ) ; but practically it is applied 
(certainly at least in Syria and E^vpt) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Thus “the wild hitt'Mi" i.s the colo- 
cynth, and with other adjectives it 
may be used of very various cucur- 
bitaceous fruits (see examples in Doxy’s 
SiVfrpi.) 

“(6) The biblical form is dbattM 
(♦•.g. Numbers xi. 5, where the fi.V. 
has * melons’). But this is only the 
* water-melon * ; for in the Mishna it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter being named by a mere 
transc'ri]>tioii in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek iiiKowiww, L<iw justly con- 
cludes ^at the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name onlv differs 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they have an old and probably true 
Semitic word. For bate&h Syriac has 
pattt^ indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has been changed to t, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old fonii, 
as popular luioge seems always to have 
usM the word mainly in its old 
specific meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Hehn’s ^'iew 
I (of the introduction of the water-melon 
from India). Old Kimlii, in his AfikM, 
illustrates the He(>rew word by the 
Spanish budtecas.” 

1598. — . . then in an other eort like 
AlefonM, called Pateeas ur Anyuvii^_ or 
J/ie/oiu of IndiUt which are outwardlie of a 
darks greens colour ; inwardlie white with 
blticke kernels ; they are verie waterish and 
hard to byte, and au nioyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, Irat 
yet verie sweet and verie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manie of them are eaten 
after dinner to ooole men.” — 97 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 35]. 

c. 1610.— “Toute la campagne eat cou- 
verte d’arbres frui tiers . . . et d’arbres de 
coton, de quantity de melons ot de paisques, 
ciui sont cai)bco de citnutilles de prodigieuse 
groasour. . . "—Pymrd de Aimf, ed. 1679, 

1 1 . 286 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 399, and see i. 33]. 

„ A few pages later the word is 
! written Pasteqnes.— 75td. 301 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i i. 417]. 

[1663.— "Pateques, or water-melons, are 
I in 'great abundance nearl;^ the whole year 
round : but those of IMhi are soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever- 
found good, it is among the wealthy people, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much cere and expense.’* — /frni/rr, ed. 
Con^alUt 250. ) 

1673.— “From hence (Elephanta) we sailed 
to the Putfu-hoex, a Garden of Meloas (Pu- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Kats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bombaim.'*—Fryerf 76. 

PATEL, POTAIL, S. Tlie head- 
man of a village, having general 
control of village affairs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the officers of Government. In Mahr. 
patll, Hind. pateL The most probable 
etym. seems to Ijc from Mahr. 
*a roll or register,’ Skt. — Hind. paMa. 
The title is more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “and appears 
to be ail essentially Mardthi word, 
lieing used as a respectful title in 
addressing one of that nation, or a 
Sfidra in general” {Wilton). The 
office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gan^tic Pronnees, 
but besides its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hinaustani 
word, though Monisar {act HOHEOAB) 
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[1585.— “The Tuiadan be^n to oome 
in and give in their eubmiioion, bringing 
with them all the pateb (Pfttcii) and renten 
with their paymente, wnich they paid to 
the <3ovemor, who ordered fresh records 
to be prepared."— CoNto, Deo. IV. Bk. ix. 
ch. 2 (description of the commencement of 
Portuguese rule in Bassein). 

[1614. — “ I iieroeive that you are troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein the desert 
of Paiall and the rest appeareth."— /'biter, 
Ziettwi, ii. 281.] 

1804.— “The Patel of Beitculgauin, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta patel, keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own profit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also." 
— March 27. 

1809.—“. . . PatteU, or headmen."— 
Lord Kafeatto, i. 416. 

1814.—“ At the settling of the jvnma- 
huuder, they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
wi^out being accountable to the patall." — 
Porbaf Or. Mem, ii. 418 ; [2nd ed. ii. 44]. 

1819. — “ The present system of Police, as 
far as relates to the villagers may easily be 
kept up ; but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
lutdar. The Potail’i respectability and 
influence in the village must m kept up.* — 
JUphiHdoHff in Life, li. 81. 

1820. —“ The Fatail holds his office direct 
of Government, under a written obligation 
. . . which sp^fies his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to; and his perqui-sitea and the quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him os wages. * 
— T, Coals, in TV. Bo, Lit, iSoe. iii. 188. 

1828.— “The heads of the family . . . 
have purchased the office of Potail, or 
headman."— i/a/cofm, CcnUxil India, i. W. 

/826.— “The potail offered me a room 
in his own bouse, and I very thankfu^ 
aeoepted it."— /’oadaraac ffari, ed. 1877, 
p. 241 ; [ed. 1878, ii. 45]. 

1851.— “This affected humility was in 
fact one great means of effecting his eleva- 
tion. Wnen at Poonah he |Madhajee Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himseu to he called 

PatiU "-/Vuser, MU, Mm, qfSkimor, 

i. 

1870.— “The Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the perquiiiUii 
and peroentages, which were the aeoos- 
tomed dues of the office.*'- /fosemu of Ldnd 
Teawrs (Cobden Club), 163. 

PATNA. n.p. The chief citT of 
Bahar ; and the repreaentative of the 


Palibothm {PdtaliputxL) of the Greeks. 
Hind. Parana, “ the citv,” [See 
quotation "froui lYAnville under 

ALLAHABAD.] 

1586. — “From Bannaras I went to 
Patenaw downe the riuer of Ganges. . . . 
Patenaw is a very long and a great towue. 
In times post it was a kingdom, but now 
it is vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great 
Mogor. ... In this towne there b a trade 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they cany from hence to Bengula 
and Indii^ very much Opium, and other 
commodities."— A. FitcA, in Mali, ii. 888. 

1616. — ** Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more properly to lie 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large Provinces within it, Purb (see 
PCKIBUB) and Patan, the one lying on 
the east, and the other on the west side of 
the River Ganges.*’ — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 357. 

[1650.— “ Pat&a is one of the laigest 
towns in India, on the moigin of the Gangc.% 
on its western side, and it is not leas ^n 
two eoss in length."— Parrmbr, ed. Ball, 

i, 121 seq.] 

1678. — “Sir William Langham ... is 
Suiierintendent over all the Factories on the 
coaat of Coromandel, as far aa the Bay of 
Bengala, and up HuygW River . . . via. 
Fort St. Oeorge, alios Maderas, PetUpotee, 
Meeklapatan, Qundore, MedapoUon, Btuamre, 
Bengofa, Hnyglg, Castle Buzzar, PattanAW.*' 
--Fryer, 38. 

1726. — “ If you go higher up the Ganges 
to the N. W. you oome to the great and 
famoiu trading city of Patiena, capital of 
the Kingdom of Benar, and the residence of 
the Vice-roy.*'— Voffs/yn, v, 164. 

1727. — “Pataaa Is the next Town fre- 
quented Europeans ... for Sbitpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also io much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity."—^. UamUtoit, 

ii. 21 ; [ed. 1744]. 

PATOLA, a Canarese and Malayil. 
pmyuia^ *a silk-cloth.’ In the fourth 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (see COHBOT). 

1516.—“ Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians call patola."— Bar&OM, 184. 

1522.-“. . . Patolos of silk, which are 
olotha made at Cambaya that are highly 
jnrised at Malaea.”— Cbirm, Lendas, ii. 2; 714. , 

1545.—“ . . . homiotan , , , enohaehados 
oom patolaa de aeda." — oh. olx. 

{Cogaa, p. 219). 

1562.— “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are dothed with 
suk and cotton which they call patdM.**— 
Castanksda, ii. 78. 

[1605. — “PfttUla."— EMwoed, Letter 
Boot, 74.] 

1614.-“. . . PatollAs.-. . ."-Psyhm, in 
iWaai.680. 
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PATTiJKABi PATQCAB, &c. 

This word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portu^iese. 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two» or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to be comparatively modem. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani paih-mdr, *a courier.* C. P. 
Brown, however, says that vatta-mar, 
applied to a vessel, is Malaylu. simify- 
in^ ** goose-wing.” Molesworth’s Mohr. 
Dvd. gived both potmdri and phaU- 
mdti for **a sort o! swift-sailing vessel, 
a^oMymar,” with the etym. “tiding 
bringer.” PaiUa is Hidings^’ but the 
second part of the word so derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M. Campbell, who 
is very accurate, in the Bo. GaxetUer 
writes of the ves^ aspdftmdr, though 
identifying, as we have done, both 
uses with pathmdr^ * courier.’ The 
Moslem, he says, write phaiemdri 
quasi fatii-mdr^ ’snake of victory ’(?). 
[The Madrat Oku. mves Mai. pa^- 
mdr^ Tam. pdttmdr^ from potdr, Hind, 
’tidings’ (not in PlattsX mdri, Mahr. 
’ carrier.’] According to a note in 
Nota and ExtracUf No. 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft. St. Qeo. 
Consultation of July 4, 1673, Pofto- 
taar is therein used ’’for a native 
vessel on the Coromandel Coast, 
though now confined to the WeaUStn 
Coast.” We suspect a misapprehension. 
For in the following entry we have 
no doubt that the parenthetical gloss 
is wrong, and that eourieri are meant : 

**A letter sent to the President and 
Councell at Surratt by a Pair of Pattaman 
(native craft! express. . . cit. No. ii. 

p. 8. [On thu word see further Sir H. Yule's 
note on Limckotoif Hak. Soc. ii. 185.} 


a.— 

1552 . — ** . . . But Lorenfo de Brito, seeing 
things come to such a pass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Cananor) with 
troop chased him to the gates, he wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which he 
was by PaitaiaarM, who are men that make 
great journeys by land ." — Ih Barros, II. i. 5. 

The word ooours repeatedly in Ccrrtn, 
Ludu, e.g. III. i. 106, 149, he. 


1608.—”. . . There are others that are 
called Patamarw, which seme onlie for 
Messengers or Poka, to carie letters from 
place to place by Iom in winter-time when 
men cannot tmvaile by sea.' — Ztesehafea, 
78 ; [Hak. 8oo. i. 380^ a& see u. 186]. 


1808.—” The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
tsmar told that the Governor was a fiiend 
to us only in shew, wishing the PortMgtdU 
in our roome ; for we did no good in. the 
Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . in 

PurckoM, i. 805. 

[1818.— ” The Patamar (for so in this 
countnr they call poor footmen that are 
letter-bearers). . . P'oiCisr, ZeOera iv. 

227.1 

1886. — ”Tranqaebar, qni eat eloigntf de 
Saint Thomd de cinq jourades d’lin Courier 
^4, qu'onappellePahamar.’’— 7A«rrac<, v. 

1873. — ” After a month's Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from FoH St. Oeorge 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon. "—/Vyer, 86. 

[1684.— ’* The Pattaman that went to 
Codaloor by reason of the deepness of the 
Riven were forced to Return. . 

Pringl*^ Diary FL St. Geo. Ist ser. iii. 1^.] 

1889.-” A Pattamar, t.e. a Foot Mes- 
senger, is generally employ'd to carry them 
(letten) to the remotest Bounds of iho 
mnpire."— Oriapfoii, 251. 

1705.-”UnPataiian qui eat un homme 
du Pais ; o'est ee que nous appellons un 
exprhs. . . ZstffMT, 43. 

1758. — ” Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our Jew merchant from Aleppo, 
by the way of the Desert. . . ."— 7«st, 2^. 

c. 1780. — "Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only by sea . . . but by Pattamara or 
foot-measengen overland.'— Grow, i. 119. 
This is the last instance we have met of the 
word in this sense, which is now quite un- 
known to Englishmen. 


b.~ 

1800.—”. . . Eeorevia que hum barco 
pequeno, doe que chamam patamaraa, ee 
meteria. . . Zuceao, l^da da P. F. 
Xantr^ 185. 

[1822. — "About 12 o'dock on the same 
night they embarked in PaddimaxB for 
Ci^in .'' — Wailaeef Fifteen IVars, 206.] 
1834.— A description of the Patamdra, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye's 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i. 
of the Jt. At. Soc. Journal. 


I860.—” Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the dows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamarea of Malabar, and the dhoneys 
(see DONET) of Coromandel "-Tennsnf's 
CSry/ea, ii. 103. 


PATTELLO, PATELLEE, a A 

la^ flat-bottomed boat on the Ganger ; 
Hind, patold.. [Mr. Qrienon pvea 
among the Behar boata ’’the paUBot 
podaill^ alao called in S&ran MM, on 
which the boards forming the aides 
overlap and are not joined edge to 
edge,” with an illustration CBiMr 
Pmmmi 42).] 
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[1680.—** The PattUa ; the boats that 
come down from Pattana with Saltpeator or 
other goode, built of an Ezoeeding Strength 
and are very flatt and burtheneome ." — YwUt 
Utdga* Diary^ Hak. Soo. ii. 16.] 

1^.— **We came to a great Ocdomu, 
where . . . this Nabob's Son has laid in a 
vast qvuftititv of Salt^ here we found divers 
great PateliOS taking in their lading for 
Pattana.”— /6uf. Jan^; [Hak. Soc. i. 176]. 

I860.— ** The Putelea (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a ve^ lerge, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy -looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about 
35 tons burthen ; but occasionally they may 
bo met with double this size .” — CoittKortky 
Omnty Rural Life in Bengal^ p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.i). The Jesiiita were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern,re-establi.shnient in India. 
They are still called PaotoUi in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567. — " . . . e vi soiio assai Chiese dei 
padrl di San Paulo j quali fanno in quei 
Ittoghi gmn profltto in conuertire quei 
|xjpoli.”— in Ramusio^ iii. 390. 


PATJNOHWAT, a. A light kind 
of boat used on the rivers of Ben^ ; 
like a large dingy (q.v.X with a tilted 
roof of matting or tnatch, a mast and 
four oars, fien^ panA, and panmA. 
[Mr. Grierson (PeataiU Life^ 43) de- 
scribes the poMOhl as a l^t with a 
round bottom, but which goes in 
shallow water, and gives an illustra- 
tion.] 

[1767.— ** He was then beckoning to his 
servant that stood in a PoB^ above the 
Gaut.” — A. Orauty AeeoH7il of the Lou of 
CalcuUa^ ed. by Col. Temple^ p. 7.] 

c. 1760.— *' Ponsways, Guard-boats.’*—- 
Grou (Glossary). 

1780.— ** The Paunchways are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stem lower.”- /forfye*, 39-40. 

1790. — ** Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common pannchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masulipatam.”— Ch/ditta 
MouiKly Revieift i. 40. 

1623.—**. . . A XMUlchway, or passage- 
boat . . . WDB a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
the middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches. . . ,’*—Jfebert ed. 1844, i. 21. 


1623.—*' 1 then went to the College of the 
•Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, like 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolifti than by that of Jesuits.” — P. della 
Valle, April 27 ; [iii. 135]. 

c. 1650.— '* The at Ooa are known 

by the name of Paulifto; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paul. 
Nor do thev wear Hats, or Comer-Cape, as 
in 'Europe, but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brimu.” — Tavernier, E.T. 77; [ed. Balt, 
i. 197]. 

1672. —** There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Pauliitf, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . — Baf- 
daene, Germ., p. 110. In another passage 
this suthor says they were called Paullro 
because they were first sent to India by 
Pope Paul ill. But this is not the correct 
reason. 

1673. —'* St Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa, from whence th^ 
receive the name Pauliatini. ”—#Vyer, 160. 

[1710.— See quotation under OOBBA DE 
CAPELLO.j 

1760. — "The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paaliita, from their head church and oon- 
vent of St Paul's in Ooa.”— (7r0ice, i. 60. 


I860.—**. . . You may suppose that I 
ciwage neither pinnace nor hujra (see 
BuDOEBOW), but that comfort and 
economy are sufflciently obtained by hiring 
a small hhouiiya (see BOLIAH) . . . what 
is more likely at a fine weather season like 
this, a small native pnnidee, which, with a 
double set of handsi, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat" — C. Orai^ Rural 
Lift »n Ben^, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWL, s. Hind, pdl, [Skt patala, 
*aroof’]^ A small tent with two light 
poles, and steep sloping sides ; no 
walls, or ridge-^le. 1 believe the 
statement ' no rid^-pole,' is erroneous. 
It is difficult to aenve from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldfurry. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply. 
The ghooldarry is not essentiuly 
different from the pawl, but u 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madrat Olon. 
defines a paiil as small tent with 
two light TOles, a ridge har^ and steep 
sloping sides ; the walls, if any, are 
very sno^ often not more tora 6 
inenei high. Sometimes a second 
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i 

ridge above carries a second roof over 
the first ; this makes a common shoot- 
ing tent.” Mr. O. R. Dampier writes : 

These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N.W. P. Shold&ri gener- 
ally means a servant’s tent, a sort of 
tente d^abrif with very low sides : the 
sides are generally not more than a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flajM at one end. P&l is generally 
iis^ to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans; the roof slopes on both 
sides from a lonmtudinal ridge-pole ; 
the sides are much higher than in the 
shold&Ti, and there is a door at one 
end ; the fly is almost invariably 
single. The Rooti (see BOWTEE) is 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote a sleeping pal; it- is, properly 
siieaking, I believe, a larger tent, of 
tne same kind, but with (uxirs in the 
side, not at the end. In some parts 
I have found they use the word pal 
as equivalent to aholdaii and biltan 
(? hM-terdy] 

1785. -"Where is the great quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles I — Tippoo's 
Lrttei'Sf p. 49. 

1793.— "There were not, I believe, more 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that eeoortM us 
from Patna.”— Jitritpa<rieib'« AVpavf, p. 118. 

[1809. — "The shops which compose the' 
Bi^rs, are mostly formed of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a bamboo, or 
some other stick for a ridge-pole, supported 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the | 
ground. These habitations are called pals.” 
— Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827. — " It would perhaps be worth while 
to record . . . the mat^nel and personnel 
of my camp equipment ; an humble captain 
and single man travelling on the most 
economical principles. One d ouble-poled 
tent, one routee (see BOWTEE), or small 
isnt, a pil or servants' tent, 2 elephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 
servanta, besides mahouts, serw&ns or camel- 
drivers, and tent pitchers."— if Miufy./ountof 
qif a Tour in India, [3rd ed. p. 8]. We may 
note that this is an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy-five years 
since, would have characterised the march of 
a "humble captain travelling on economical 
principleo,” or any one under the position of 
a highly -placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have been enormously extravagant. 

[1849.—". . . we breakfasted merrily 
under a punl (a tent without walls, just like 
two earos leaning against each other).*'— 
ifrs. ifadstuis, the Mission, il. 141.] 

PAWN, a. The betal leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, ptfn, from Ski. farna, Ikf.* 


It is a North Indian term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
TCtel, areca-nut, lime, &c., which is 
politely offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intimates 
the termination of the visit. This is 
more fully termed pawn-BOoparle 
{supdrif [Skt. supriya, ^pleasant,’] is 
Hind, for areca). "These leaves are 
not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 
because of their bittemesse they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
which the MeUabars and PortugaUn 
call Arecea, the GuawraUs and Decanijns 
Suparijs. . . (In Purc/uu, ii. 1781). 


1616. — "The Ring giving mee many good 
word^ and two pieces of his Pawns out of 
bis Dish, to eate of the same he was eating. 
. . T. Roe, in Purehas, i. 576 ; [Hak. 

Soc. ii. 453]. 

[1623. — ". . . a plant, whose leaves re- 
semble a Heart, callu here pan, but in other 
parts of India, Betle.” — P. delta Valle, Hak. 
Soc. i. 36.] 

1673. — " ... it is the only Indian enter- 
tainment, commonly called Pawn.” — Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809.— **'On our departure pawn and rosea 
were presented, but we were spared the 
aJttar, which is every way detMtable.” — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 101. 


PAWNEE, s. Hind. pdn\, * water.’ 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as Dilayntee pawnee, * soda-water,’ 
brandy -pa^ee, Khush-bo pawnee (for 
European scentsX &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gen. • J. T. Boileau, R.E. 
(BengalX contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric theme Apurrov pkr thtap, 
or the Thaletic one ipxb tup wdirrur 

Mwp ! 

" Pini ko&, p&Di tal : 

Pini p&nl dal ; 

Plni bBgb, pftnl raranft ; 

Pini Gan^ pani Jumn& ; 

Ptm bafistf, panl roU ; 

Pini jagti, p5ni soli ; 
paid bip, pftnl mft ; 

Bara nflm Pftid kft ! ” 

Thus rudely done into English : 

" Thou, Water sior’st our Wells and Tanks^ 
Thou fillest Ounga’s, Jumna’s banks ; 
Thou Water, seidest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 
Thou, Water, laugh'st, thou, Water, 

Water, 


WOOp09w i 

Thou. Water, wak’st, thou, 

-FathsTlMw, in thee blent,- 
Hail, 0 glerioos Mament ! ” 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, a. Hind. 
kdld j^ni, t.e. * Black Water’ ; the 
name of dread by which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal settlements beyond it. “ Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indu^ and called tMi the 
k&Ut pftaL I think they used to 
assert that they lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 
ocean,— or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aiyavartta” (Note by Li.-Col. J. M. 
TnUer). 

1823.— “An itfeni of mine, who waa for 
some days with Cheotoo “ (a famous Pind&rl 
leader), “ told me he raved continually 
about Xala Panes, and that one of his 
followers aasored him when the Pindarry 
chief dept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
these dreaded words aloud. /. ifaf-.- 
eohn, Central India (2nd ed.), i. 446. 

18^. — “Xala Puiy, dark water, in allu- 
sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Nativea to express ti^paportation. Those in 
the interior picture the place to be an iskmd 
of a very dreadful ddecriptioiL and full of 
malevolent beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals.'*— ifodKaCoi^ Ace, cf tke Tribe qf 
JU m eoeies, 44. 


PATEN-GHAUT, mp. The 
country on the coast belo# the Qhauts 
or passes leading up to the table-land 
of the Deccan. ’ It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but the exprewion 
Camatie Payen-gliaat is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low country 
of Madras on the east side of the 


Peninsula, from Hind, and Mahr. qhdi, 
combined with Pera. pdin, * below.’ 
pt is generally used as e<niivalent to 
TalagMU, **bnt aome Musalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the P&yin- 
ffh&t is nearer to the foot of the Gbits 
than the TalaghAt” (Le Fonu, Man. 
ofSalm, ii. 33^] 


162»4X).-“Bnt ('Aram Khdn) found that 
the enemy living J^r el^lumte 


and baggage in the 


fDhdrtfr.hadthe 


of descending the Pifia-idiAt."— 
A Ml Hambi LekeH in MUiZ riiTlTT 
1784.— “Peace and friendship ... be- 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
TIppo Sultan Bahanoer, and their friends 
and allies, partlcalariy inelnding therein the 
Rajahs of Taniora and Ikaveneora, who ara 
frfnda and to the AiglMi and the 


Carnatic Pnyen Ohint."— TVesiy qf Man- 
galore, in Munro's Narr., 262. 

I 1785. — “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the PAyen-gheut . . . 
being ucilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith. . . . 
It 18 known (or understood)."— Ariferj of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 

PAZEND, s. See for ^meaning of 
this term 8.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mofadl under latter.) 


PEGUL, PIKOL, s. Malay and 
Javanese pikul, 'a man’s load.’ It i.s 
Miplied as the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 Icaiie (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them- 
selves thih, and = 133ilb. avoird. An- 
other authority states that the shih is 
= 120 kin or hUie, whilst the 100 kin 
weight is called in Chinese tan. 

1554.—“ In China 1 taal weighs 7b tanga 
la rins o f silver, and 16 tael8=l catf (see 
CATTY) ; 100 cat4s=l M00=45 taitfaa of 
silver weigh 1 mark, and therefore I pico 
»133i arraiels (see BOTTLE)."-A. Nunet, 


,. “And in China anything is sold 
and tiought by cates and phsM and taels, 
provisions as well as all other things."— 
Jbid. 42. 

1618.— “ Bantam popper vngarbled . . . 
was worth here at our oomming tenne Tayes 
the Pteoull which is one hundred cattees, 
making one hundred tbirtie pound English 
sub^-dhrui, in Pvrekas, i. 368. 

ri616.— “The wood we have sold at divers 
pnees from 24 to 28 mas per PlodU."— 
PosUr, Letters, iv. 259.] 


PEDIB, ZLD. The name of a port 
and State of the north coast of 
Sumatra. Bairoe says that, before 
the establishment of Malacca, Pedir 
was the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no. consequence. 


1496.— It is named as Pater in the Roteirp 
of Yasoo da Oama, but with very ineorreot 
information. See p. 118. 

1510. — “We took a jnnk and went to- 
wards Snmatim, to a city called Plder. . . . 
In this eonntry there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long pepper which vs 
called molaga . . . In this port there are 
laden with m every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of whioh go to Ckmui."— VertAisia, 21^ 
1611.—“ And having anohmed before the 
mid Fgdii^ the Gspt^ General (Alboqner- 
qne) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go adiore to learn the dlqMiritloD of the 
people . . . and so I went eshora in the 
eveniiqr, the Ctonenl thns sending me inta 
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« oonntry of anomiM,— people too wboae 
▼easels sod gopds we hsd seised, whose 
fsthers, sons, sod brothen we hsd Uled 
into s oonntry where e^en smong them- 
seWes there is little justice, sod toescheiy 
in identy, still more ss Muds strangers ; 
truly he soted ss earing little whst becune 
of met . . . The answer given me was 
this: that I should tell the &ptsin Major 
General that the dty of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade . . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to oome and go in security . . . that they 
were men ana not loomen, and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
■hips risiting their harbours ; and that if 
the General desired the King's friendship 
let him give back what he had seized, and 
then his people might come ashore to buy 
and sell. — Letter of Guw. da Emp<di, in 
Arekiv, Stor. Ital. 64. 

1616.— ''The Moors live in the seaTOrts, 
and the Gentiles in the interior (<« Su- 
matra). Tbe principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir. Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much alk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
■ilk of Qiina."— Bartois, 196. 

1638. — " Furthennore I told him what 
course was usually held for the fishiim of 
■eed-pearl between PuUo Tiquoa and P»llo 
Qwntmj which in time jpast were carried 
by the Bataet to Paum (sec PA8B1) and 
Pedir* uud exchanged with the Turki of the 
Stn ught o f and the Ships of Judaa 

(see jUDEA) for such Merchandm as they 
brought from Orand Cairo." — Pinto (in 
Cogan), 26. 

1663.— "After the foundation of Malaca, 
and especiallv after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Paoem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neignbour of Achem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account."— Barroe, iii. 
▼. 1 . 

1616.— " Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwicke. limt since his being in Peedere 
*he did not entreate ' anything for PliriaiAan 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James's letter. . . BriasHviy, i. 411. 

„ '*PideMe.”-iW.p.4l6. 
PBEADA. See under PEON. 


[1616.— "Boe he sent out a Penleee to 
low out for them.” — Coek^M JHary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 22.] 

1784.— "For sale ... a very handsome 
Pbmaoe Budgerow.”— In SOotn-Karr^ i. 46. 

[I860. — "The PimiMe, the largest and 
handsomest, is i>erhaps more frequently a 
private than a hired ixiat — the property of 
the planter or merchant.”— C. GrwiI, Rani 
Lift in Bengal^ 4 (with an illustration).] 

PE0nL,8. Hind, jd/pal^ Skt. jnji- 
polot Ficus religiosOt L. ; one of the great 
ng-trees of India, which often occu- 
pies a prominent place in a village, or 
near a temple, lie Pipal has a strong 
resemblance, in wood and foliage, to 
some common species of poplar, esp^- 
a]l)r the aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks quaver like those 
of that tree. This trembling is 
popularly attributed to spirits agitat- 
ing each leaf. And hence probably 
the name of ‘DeviPs tree* given to it, 
according to Rheede MoU. i. 48), 
by Chrutians in Malabar. It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. 
Nothing would be more natural than 
that the Aryan immigranta on first 
seeing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of the poplar which they 
had known in more northern latitudes 
(pojml-us, pappel, Ac.). Indeed, in 
Kumaon, a true sp. of poplar (Popufui 


Tuption of Eng. pinnace. A name 
applied to a class budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the nvers 
of Bengah for Europ^ use. Bpebuck 
gives as the marine nind. for pinnaca 
fMntcM. [The word has been adopted 
by natives in N. India as the name 
fcir a sort of palankin, such as that 
used by a bride.] 


a7iata) is called by the people gar- 
pipal (qu. ghar^ or ‘ house *-peepul ? [or 
rather perhaps as another name for it 
is poAcf rl, from ^ir, ptri, * a mountain *]). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Populus: 
'*ThiB tree grows to a la^ size, 
occasionidly reaching. 10 feet in girth, 
and from its leaves resembling those 
of the pipal ... is frequently called 
1^ that name by plainsmen” {Punjab 
Plants^ p. 904X A young pee^l wm 
shown to one of the present wnters in 
I a garden at Palermo as populo deUe 
Indie. And the recognised name of 
the peepul in French books appm 
to be peuplier dinde. CoL Tod notices 
the resemblance (Eafarikan, i 80), and 
it appears that Vanl called it Fieut 
popuimdia, (See also Geograpk. Maga- 
sine, ii 6Q). In BalfouA Indian 
Qyclopaedia it is called by the same 
pmynA in trsiiriation, *the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.’ We adduce these facts the 
more copioudy perlmps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pdpp^ mid nepuhs was some- 
what scmiifully reje^ hj a vwy 




PEER. 
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learned acholar. The tree ia peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, os birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated hy the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. ** I 
remember noticing among many 
Hindu^ and especially among Hindu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Pipal 
ko jdtd huh (*I am going to the 
Peepul Tree'X express * I am going 
to say my prayers.^” {Lt.-Col. John 
TroUtr.) (See BO-TBBE.) 

e. 1S60.— ‘*Hi8 soul qaWered likeartpal I 
leaf.”— /tamayaiia of ZMt, by vtowh I 
(1878), u. 26. 

(o. 1590.— ** In this place an arrow etruok 
8n Kishn and buried itself in a pipal tree 
on the banka of the Sarseft." — riia, ed. 
JarreUf ii. 246.] 

1806. — “Au aortir du village un pipal 
dlkve aa tSte majeatueuse. . . . Sa nom- 
brenae poateritS rentoore au loin tor la 
plaine, telle qu*une amade de gdani oui 
entrelaoent fratemellement leura braa in- 
fonnea.” — Heufiur, i. 149. Thia writer 
aeema to mean a banyan. Tbe poepol does 
not drop roots in that fashion. 

1817.—“ In the seoond ordeal, an eicava- 
tion in the around . . . ia 611ed with a | 
6re of pimpsi wood, into which the party ] 
must wmk barefoot, provina hia guilt if he 
ia burned ; hia innooenoe, if he eaoapea un- 
huii.**— ifiitt (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1880^1.280. 

1^.— “ A little while after thia he aroae, 
and went to a Psspul-tree, a abort way 
off, where he appeared buay about aome- 
thhig, I could not well make out what.”— 
Poi wu-gay Hdiri, 26 ; [ed. 1878, i. 86, r^- 

1886.— “It ia not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made made war, and 
pesM has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the PStpnl 
pree. Let not Younger Brother therer^ 
allow the English to remaia in his country.” 
—Letter from Oomfi of China to Oaart of 
Acm YoU, ifurioa to Aao, p. 265. 

1864.— “Je no puia pam e r sous ailenoe 
denx beaux arbres . . . ce eont le ptupllsr 
if indc h laigee feniUea^ arbre repum aacrd. 

. . Siam, i. 140. 

1861.- 

“ . . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall ahield her wdl ; the PSspul whisper 
a dirge 

And Garyota drop her tearlike store 

Of beads ; whilst over all slim CSasnarine 

Points upwards^ with her biaaohlets ever 

To tCtImmaining Best where Night and 
Tsars are o'er." 

Bmnmdtpon Pork, IBtkEoo. 1861. 


ellipticully for the tombs of such per* 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it ma]r be 
remarked that wail (or Wdy as it is 
often written), Imd/mioda, Shaikh, and 
MarabtnU (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way in 
Syrii^ Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re- 
smtively. We may add that Nabi 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

[1609.-8ee under NUOOUBCOTE. 

8 623. — “ Within the MeaquiU (see 
8QUE) . . > is a kind of litUe Pyramid 
of Marble, and thia they call nr, that is 
0/d, which they aay ia equivalent to Holy ; 
I imagine it the Sepulchre of some one of 
theirSect accounted auoh.” — P. del fa Vatl«t 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.] 

1665.—“ On the other aide waa the (harden 
and the chambers of the Mullaha, who with 
great conveniency and delight amnd their 
Jives there under the shadow of the miracu- 
lous Sanctity of thia PIxa, which they are not 
wanting to celebrate: But as I am always 
very unhappy on such oocssions, he did no 
Miracle that day upon any of me sick.” — 
Bernier, 183 ; [ed. Conet^ 415]. 

1673.—“ Hard by this ia a Peer, or Bury- 
ing place of one of the Prophets, bein^ a 
gcmdly monument.” — /Vyer, 210. 

1869. — “Certains pin aont tellement 
renommda, qn’ainai qu’on le verra plus loin, 
le people a donnd leors noms aox mois 
lunures oh se troovent placdss les fdtes 
qu’on celhbre en leur honneor.” — Oorem de 
Taeey, Rd. Musubn. p. 18. 


parallel use of we words named : 

W«U: 

1841. — “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Weiy, is towards the western 
end.”— Jlodiassa, BwieaUieeearehe$,ii!i, 11^. 


,, “ In many at the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
oovered bnildii^ with grated windows 
and surmonntea ty the orescent. These 
are the so-called welli, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” -Bsadefar'a E^ypt, 
Eng. ed. Pt i. 160. 


PBEB|i. POifcPir, a Ifahommedan 
Saint or Bnf wl But tha word k uaed 


1864.— “We rode on far three faisakhs^ 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imiar 
iddah, called Eefkhyirl. . . .”-EMipfa^ 
Tires Pesrs* iKsmsImei »a Pwrio, U. 46. 

1888. — “The few villages . . . have 
nnssesons walled gardens^ with rows of 
poplar and wilkm-vees and stented mnl* 
Wlea and the inevitable fBumndsho.**— 
OU, Bmafnrd Aesdft Rumary 
RmdoSmmamiaE, JMs sa uA ^ 188( 
IW Jt.<7X<N.&)v.78. 
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flhaiUi: 

Uie ford (oa Jordan), half 
a Bilo to the oouth, is a tomb called 
*81wikh Daoud,* standing on an aj^rent 
round hill like a barrow.''Wfdy and Miutglat 
Tnada in ko., 304. 

NaU: 

1866. — Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perharo gains so 
much from an actual vint to Palestine os 
the lofty>peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west comer of the table-land. ... At 
present it bears the name of Kebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition — now perpetuated by a mosque and 
tomb— that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel." — SlAnUy't PcUutine^ 165. 

Bo also Nnhi-Pilavs at Nineveh ; and see 
Vtbi-Jfovjtt in Z>e SavUcyj ii. 73. 


PEGU, n.p. The name ivhich we 
give to the Kin^oni which formerly 
exiated in the of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and .to 
the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Bapd. 
This name belongs to the Taking 
language, and is mpukrly alleged to 
mean *conqiierea by stratum,* to 
ezpkin which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegu, as in many other cases of 
our geographical nomenclature, appears 
to come through the Makys, who call 
it Paigu, The first Europ^n mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-nia ; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Maky form Paigu, Nikitin ^c. 1476) 
has, if we may depend on his trans- 
ktor into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Roteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has Pegito, 
and describes the knd as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the uw 
of the ambiguous term Kdfir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
OAFPBB). Vartheina(1510) has Pego, 
and Oiov. da Empoli (1514) Psci ; Bar- 
bosa (1616) a^n Paj/gu; but Pegu 
ia the usual Poituffuese form, as in 
Banros^ and so paasea to us. 


1488.— **Paedo is a land of Ghristianii, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they me 
all white like us. lids King can assemble 
20^000 fighting meq, t.«. 10,000 boreemen, 
as many footssen, and 400 war elephants: 
hare ia all the musk in the worid . . . and 
on the main land he has many rabies and 
*1 gold, so that for 10 orasadoa yon oan 


buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lao (laera) and 
bensoin. . . ." — Roteirot 112. 

1505.— “Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
Pi^ with a rich cargo of lac (iure), bensoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they embarked on the 
ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves." — Correa, i. fill. 

1514.— “Then there is Pecil, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
Hnoni (? 'dt linoni e perfetii ruMat,' perhaps 
should be * di buoni e perfetii ') and perfect 
rubies, and these in greet plenty ; and they 
are fine men, tall and well limbed and 
stout; as of a race of giants. . . ." — 
Empoli, 80. 

[1518.-“Peigu." (See under BBBMA).] 

1541:— “ Bagou.” (See under PEKINO.) 

1542. — “ . . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Pe^u to the said Port of Malt^ua, 
from the island of Oamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . .—TUolo of the Fortreu 
and City qf Malaqua, in Tombo, p. 105 in 
SfobndioM. 

1568. — “Concludo che non 6 in terra Re 
di possiza mag^ora del Re di Pegd, per 
cibche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona." — 
Cti, Federiei, in Ramiutio, iii. 394. 

1572.- 

“ Olba o reino ArracSo, olha o assento 

De Pegfl, que j4 monstros povnaram, 

Monstros filhos do feo ajuntamento 

D’huma mulhor e hum efio, que sos se 
acharam." Cam^, z. 122. 

By Burton : 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegn peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. . . ." 

1597.—“ ... I recommend you to be very 
watchful not, to allow Turks to export 

any timber from the Kingdom of Pert nor 
yet from that of Achin (efo Doehem]’, and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dechem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, end is toting m 
that sense." — Dematek/ram the King to Goa, 
5th Feb. In ArcKiv, Port. Orient. Faso. in. 


PBGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes tetmed ellipticaily 
Peg^ as Arab horses are univer^ v 
termS Arabs. The ponies were much 
valued, and before the annexation of 
Pegu commonly Imported into Indk ; 
leas commonly since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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188a— ** For Mle 
^uook, boy PigiiM.' 


. . . also Babble and 
—Madnu MaU, Feb. 


[1890. — Poniee, sometimea very good 
ones, were reared in a few distriota in 
Upper Burma, but, even in Burraeae timea, 
the aupply waa from the Shan Statea. The 
ao-called Pegn Pony, of which a good deal 
ia heard, ia, in fact, not a Pe^ pony at 
all, for the juatly celebrated animalB called 
bv that name were imported from the Shan 
Statea." — Report of (Japt. Svaru, in TVaieg, 
Oct 17.] 


PEBIING, n.p. This name means 
‘North-Court,* and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethronea the Mongol descendants 
of Chinghiz and Eublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 
Khanbaligh (CaTnbalttc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
since b^n known as Nan-King or 
‘ South-Court* But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became, 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupation began in 1409. The 
first Engliw mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by SainsWry, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 


1520.-— '‘Thomd Pires, quitting this piisa, 
arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at ite 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwel^ and spent in coming thitiier 
alwavs travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empire of this gentile prince. He 
sent word to ThomS Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Peq]^, where he would 
despatch his affair, ^is city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the Ki^ used to dwell for the most 
Jb^ because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . Barrel, III. vi, 1. 

1641.— "This City of Pequin ... is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re- 
markable^ as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Boms, or Oon^ntincpU^ or Keaiee, 
or Parii, or London, or Senll, or lAdbon, 
, . . Nav I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand CSatro in 


, Tavni in Persia, iimodoha (Ama- 
deoM, Avadavat) in Cambava, Bitnagvdr) 
in Naa'tMtjgaa, Ooura (Gouro) in Bengala, 
Ava in CkaUn, Timplan in Calaminkam, 
Moxidbam (Martavfo) and Bagon in Ptgn, 
Ouirn^ and Tinian in Sfanunion, Odia in the 
Kingdom of Soman, Pojuaxan and Dema in 
the Uand of Java, romgor in the Country of 
tte Ltgniem (no Lequio) Uoangoa (UMggnhj 
in the Grand CaneAiiL Lanama(lM^ama) in 
Tariaon, and iTsaeo (Miooo) in Janpvn . . . 
for I dare well afBm that all toose aame 


are not to be oompared to the least part of 
the wonderful dty of PequlB. . . ."—Pinto 
(in Cogaa), p. 186 (orig. oap. evil.). 

[c. 1586.— “The King maketh alwayes his 
abode in the great city Pahhiil, as much oa 
to say in our language . . . the towpe of 
the kingdoms. of China, in aokl, 

ii. 546.] 

1614. — “ Richard Cocks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great citiea 
in the country of Corea, and betwMn that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
soil^ as ships do, in which they transport 
their goods . . . the deceased Kmperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assafl the 
Emperor of China in his City of Pnqula." 
—In Sairubury, i. 343. 

166*.— 

“ from the destined walls 
Of Oambalu, sSat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarohand by Oizus, Temer’s 
throne. 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings. . . 

Paradive Loot, xi. 387-390. 


PELIOAN, & This word, in its 
proper application to the Pdicanus 
onocrotalus. L., is in.no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-tndia, though we may here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name gagan-hher, 
i.e. * Sheep of the Sky,* which we have 
heard natives with their strong pro- 
pensity to metatliesis convert into the 



may oe illustrated oy the old term 
* Cape-sheep * applied to the albatross.* 
Eiht Pelican is nahitually misapplied 
by the BHtish soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant (q.v.)> 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Muller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to employ 
in common language those words wnicn 
form part or uie whole of his nam^ 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove- 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation,** 2nd ser. 
1864^ p. 36, [Frazer, Golden Bo/ugh, 
2nd ea. i 421 eeqg.J^, Now, by an 
analogous process^ it is possible that 


* *' . ... neat divenlcua la found ... In firing 
balls at ifiras, partlcnlarly tbs aOiitnm, a laige 
spsdac of the swan, commouly seen wltbui two or 
tliiM hundred miles round tbs Osps of Good Hops, 
and which the French call JfsnloM (Moatons)du 
Oag,“—Mvmirde HamMm, IS. Tbs oanftasloa of 
geoen hsn sqnala that seentioDsd In c 
above. 
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some martinet, holding the office of 
adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have resented the 
ludicrously appropriate employment 
of the usual name of the bird, and 
may Have introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of mlican in its 
place. It is in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
Inisband had risen from the ranks in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on being 
challenged tor speaking of “ the 
pelicans in the barrack -yard," main- 
tained her correctness, conceding only 
that “some ca’d them paylicans, some 
ca’d them au^ntants." 

1829. — “Thw officer ... on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) . . . dia- 
Cfjvered a large beef- bone recently dropped. 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This se^eant was a 
shrewd fellow, and he immediately said, — 
*Oh Sir, the pelicans rave dropped it.* 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very probably have been the case. 
The moment the dinner-trumpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attendance 
at the biirrack'doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that the soldiers may be pleased 
to throw to tbem/~Afem. of John Shipp, 
ii. 25. 

PENANG, n.p. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen- 
insula of Malacca (Pulo, properly 
Pulauy Pinanp), which on its cession 
t .0 the Enghsh (1786) was named 
* Prince of Wales’s Island.’ But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. Pinang in Malay signi- 
fies an areca-nut or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given on account of the island’s re- 
semblance in foiln to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgoy ‘the betel-nut’). 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
(Licuala cuiuJlifida, Griffith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis and no more. The sticks 
are then straightened by fire and 
polished {Balfour). The name is popu 
iarly thought to have originated in a 
jocular sup]K)sitiuu that Taw-suits in 
Penang were decided by the lex bacu- 
lina. But there can be little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pinang liyar, ‘wild areca’ 
[or pinang Ulyor, “fire-dried areca,’’ 
which is suggested in N.E.D.\ may 
almost be assumed to be the real 
name. [Dennys {Descr. Diet, s.v.) says 
from “ Layor, a species of cane furnisn- 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 

1883.— (But the book— an excellent one— 
is without date — more shame to the Rdigiout 
Tract Society which publishes it). "Next 
morning, taking my ‘Penang lawyer* to 
defend myself from dogs. . . .” The 
following note is added : "A Penang lawyar 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to be so 
called from its usefulness in settling die- 
putes in Penang." — OilTnonr, Among lie 
Moagott, 14. 

PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several species of birds belonging to 
the genera Aptenodytes and Sp^tseus. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymolc^ of this name. It may 
be from the Port, pingue^ ‘fat.’ Sm 
L ittr^. He quotes Clausius as picture 
mg it, who s^s they were c^ed a 
pinguedine. It is surely not that 
given by Sir Thomas Herl^rt in proof 
of the truth of the legend of Madoc’s 
settlement in America ; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 
narrator of Drakea voyage ; though 
probably borrowed by Herbert dir^ 
from Seiden. 


1692.—" Now the winter coming vpoa vs 
with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with uie Hands of 
PtUo Ptauum (where by the way is to be 
noted that /*k/o in the Malaian tongue 
signifieth an Hand) . . . whece we came 
to an anker in a very good harborough 
betweene three Hands. . . . This place is 
in 6 degrees and a halfe to the Northward, 
and some flue leagues from the maine 
betweene Malaooa and Pegu."— Bar£er, in 
Hakl. ii. 689-590. 


PENANG LAWTEB, b . The 
mular name of a handsome and hard 
0>ut sometimes brittle) walk^-stick, 
exported from Penang and Singapore. 


1578.—" In these Islands we found greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals for- in- 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and M ag i lan n s 
tearmed.them geese. . . Drake’s Voyage^ 
by F. Fkteher, Hak. Soo. p. 72. 

1598. — "The pengwln described."— 
Haiokins, V. to S. &a, p. Ill, Hak. Soo. 

1006.—" The Pengwines bee as bigse as 
our greatest Capons we have in Englaua, 
they have no winges nor cannot flye . . . 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their flesh is 
vena nmke. . . .—JUiddUlan, f. A 4. 

Ifl09.— "Nous trouvimea, beanooup de 
Chies de Mer, et Oyseauz qu*on appelk 
Psnguyas, dont rEaraeil en estait quasi 
oonvert;'’— IToMlsum, p. 4. 
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o. 1610.—** ... la raata aat tout oouvart 
. . . d'Tna quantity d’Oyseaux nommaa 
(^ui font leurs oeufa at leura 
paata, at il y an a une quantity ai prodi- 
giauaa qu’on na syaoroit inattra ... la piad 
an qnalqua androit qua ca aoit aana touohar.” 
—Pyrard dt Lavait i. 73 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 97, 
alao aaa i. 16]. 

1612. — ** About tho yaar CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoo brother to David ap Oiwn, princa of 
Walaa, mada this sea voyaga (to Florida ) ; 
and by probability thaaa namaa of Capo de 
Briton m NorKiu and Pangwin in part 
of tba Northarn At .I'nca, for a vihiit r ^k, 
and a white-keaiifd bird, according to the 
Bri*i.»h, warn ralicka of this diaoovary.”— 
Setdatf Noia on Drayton's Polyolhion. in 
Worh (ad. 1726), iii. ool. 1802. 

1616. — **Tba Island oallad Pan-gain la- 
land, ^probably ao named by noma Walsh- 
man, in whose latnauaga Pan-goin signifies 
a white head; ana there are many great 
lasy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
wiu great cola-black bodies, and raiw white 
haad% called Pangnina.'— Perry, ad. 1666, 
p. 884. 

1638.—**. . . that this people (of the 
Masdean traditionj) ware Walsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyaga writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists oonfirma it . . . mada more ortho- 
doxall by Walsh namaa given there to birds, 
rivars, rocks, beasts, Ac., as . . . Pangwyn, 
rafar’d by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . ."—Herbertt Some Yearet Travels^ 
Ao., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
spades of the bird to be olack! But M. 
Boalin, quoted by littid, maintains the 
Walsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to soma short-wuiged 
aea-bird with a white head, and than trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to oa 
depended on, supports this view. [So Prof. 
Bmt (Ccitcue Dud., s.v.) : ** In that case, 
it mnsh first have bean given to another 
bird, such as the auk (the puffin is oomuion 
in Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is 
blaok.’^ 

1674.- 

** So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry, 

And were invented first from Engine, 

As Indian Briiono were from Peagaina.” 

HudilnWf Pt. I. Canto ii. 57. 


[1869.— In Lombock ducks **are very 
aheap and are largely consumed by 
crews of the rice smps, by whom tliey » 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more geneimii, 
known elsewhere as poagnin-asdb.''— 
Wolface, Malay Arekip. eCl890, p. 186.] 


FEON, a. ThiB ia a Portugucae word 
jmSo (Span. peon); from pd, ‘foot,’ and 
mooning a ^footman’ (alao a pawn at 
ehaaaX and ia not tberaora a comip- 
aa baa baan oUagad, of Hin^ 
pipdia, maaning tha aama ; Uioui^ 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of *a foot-soldier* ; thence 
as ‘orderly * or mes.sen.qer. The word 
Sepoy was used within inir recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out plainly in the 
quotation from Ives. In the sense of 
* orderly,* peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprwy (q<v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon ia 
also used there. The word is likewise 
very generally employed for men on 
police service (see BUBEUMDAUZE). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that Piynn is used in 
the Malay States, and Tamhi or Tanhy 
at Singapore]. The word had probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600 ; 

I for Manoel Correa, an early commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to explain piOaa hy * gente 
I de p4.* 


1603. — **The Gamorym ordered the 
soldier (pUo) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen it.”-Correa, Lmdat, I. i. 421. 

1610.— “So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Riuni), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it put 
under him a cajatain oi his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (PUM) fmm the Balsgate. . . 
-/6irf. II. i. KL 

1563.—** the pawn (ptto) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot." — Gama, f. 37. 


1676.- 

** O Bey de Badajos era alto Mouro 
Con quatro mil cavalloe furioaoe, 
Innumeros pldas, dannas e de ouro, 
Ouarnecidos, guerreiroa, e lustroaos." 

Camdet, iii. 66. 

By Burton : 


** The King of Badajoe was a Moslem hold, 
with horse four tboumnd, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and digbt 
with gold, 

whooe DO wt surface glanceth lustrous 

1600. — “The first of February the 
Gapitaine departed with fiftie PeoBi. . . .*' 
— II'. I^nek, in Purdiai, i. 421. 


1610.—'* Lea Plena msrohent aprha le 
... . »nnier, U4 aveo des coidea qu’ila lien- 
iMnt."—Pyrard do Lanai, ii. 11 ; IHsk. Soo. 
tt.l7;alaoi..42B,440;ii.l6]. 


[1616 .— *«Tliie Shawhunder (aee BBA- 
BuMDEB) imperiop°!V hy * a ooa^e of 
Mene commaiided Litn from me." — ^FViifir, 
Loam, iv. 861.] 

o. 1680.-“The first of DofmAar. with 
soBse Pe-nnee 'or black Foot-bow who oui 
pntle aume Kcgliiib) we rode (noni Bweny) 
to Banii"^-Aitr T. MeApri, ed. 1688^ p. ik 
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[For black*' the ed. of 1677 reads **<diTe- 
ooloored/’ p. 42.] 

1666. — . . aiete cientos y treinta y 
tree mil peonet.”— i''ai*ia y SoH$a^ i. 196. 

1673.— “The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peoni.”— Fryer, 29. 

„ . Peons or servants to wait 

on us.”— /6£d. 26. 

1687.—“ Ordered that ten peons be sent 
alone the coast to Pulicat . . . and en(|uire 
all the w.ay for goods driven ashore.”— In 
}Vh^ltr, i. 179. 

1689.— “At this Moors Town, they got a 
Penn to bo their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Penns are some 
of the Gentous or Hashbovbi (see RAJPOOT), 
who in all places along the Coast, e.specially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business to 
hire theinselves to wait upon Strangers.” — 
tJampi^r^ i. 508. 

,, “A Peon of mine, named Onuat, 
walking abroad in the Grass after the Itains, 
was unfortunately bit on a .sudden by one 
of them ” (a snake). — OvUfftou, 260. 

1705.— “. . . , pionsquisontce quo nous 
iippellon.s ici des Gardes. . . ."-rLvUlier^ 218. 

1746. — “ D^s lo lendemain jo ha assem- 
bler dans la Fortere.sao oh je demeurois en 
quality d’Aumonier, le Chef dea Pions, chez 
oui s'^taient fait lea deux mariages.”— 
Nurbertf Mim. iii. 129. 

1746. — “As the Naliob'a behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
noia, had cau.sed the £ngli.sh to suspect his 
asaurunces of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddalore. . . ."— 
(hw, i. 81. 

c. 1760.— “Peon. One who waits aliout 
the hou.so to run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a L/w, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your Ixxly- 
guard.”— /#ve, 60. 

1763. — “Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons.”— Ormr, ed. 1803, i. 80. 

1772.— Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pnno ; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 

^ 'c. 1785.—“ . . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan.”— CafTna‘tv/#''s Lip 
of Cfice, iv. 563. 

1780-90. — “ I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 160 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. These 
people wore often absent 18 months. On 
I one ooca.sion my servant Manoo . . . after 
a twelve-months’ absence returned ... in 
appearance most miserable ; he unfolded his 
girale, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to be a 
banker’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
— his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 


to my agents os faithful on account of the 
produce as he would have done to myself. 

. . ."Son. R. AtRdMy, in Lita if the 
Lind$ay»y iii. 77. 

1842.—“. . . he was put under arrest 
for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro* 
vocation, but who was oMying the orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has hoard it said that the supre- 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintained in India, and be entirely 
concura in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice."- (/rn. Gudrrs, Ac., 
of Sir Ch. Napier^ p. 72. 

1873. Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually a 
pleader before an English Judge in a 
po^^ous city .” — Satvrduy litcine^ May 31, 

PEPPER, s. The original of this 
word, Skt. means not the 

ordinary iMipper of commerce (‘black 
i)e|>peT but unig pepper, and the Sans- 
krit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-nepper plau^ 
whicli have been classed sometimes in 
a different genns {Chavica) from the 
black penpei, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con> 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, as well as white 
and black pepper ; the three varietiea 
still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that has persisted on 
such subjects till quite recentlj^ he mis- 
apprehends their relation. The pro- 
portion of their ancient prices will be 
found ill a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an 
early date, as will be seen from the 
quotations. Pwpalimiila^ the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant m^icine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro- 
))ably the wtviptut oi the ancients 
{Royle^ p. 86). 

We may say here that Black pmper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Piper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly vid Sii^pore from the Dutch 
setUenient of Kino, but a small quan- 
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tity of ftne Quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Lena ymer is derived from two 
ahruboy plants, P%]^ o^norum, 
G.D.C., a native of the Archipela^ 
and Piper longwn, L., indi^ous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal^ Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long pepper is 
the fruit -spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe {HatUmry and 
Fliidnger, PMrmeuograpnM^ All these 
kinds of pepper were, as has been said, 
known to the ancients. 

0 . 70 A.D.— “ The oornee or graines . . . 
lie in certaine little hoskee or eoda. ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of tbeouelvea, they make 
that epice which is called Long pepper; 
but if oa they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by litue and little, they shew within 
the white Vemat : which afterwards beeing 
parched in me Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and wazeth blacke, and therewith rivaled 
also . . . Long pep^issoone sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seM of Alex- 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Roman deniera. The white ooeteth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
fours deniers by the pound.'— P/tay, tr. by 
PkU. ffoUand, Rk. zii. ch. 7. 

c. fiO-90.— " And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
qratity of pepper and malabathrom. . . . 
The pepper is brought (to market) here, 
being pmuced largely ouy In one aistriot 
near taeae marts, that whiw is called Kot- 
(0Marik9,’*'—Perij}lit9, f M. 

e. a.D. 100.— The Pepper-tree (w/wepi 
iipdpotr) is related to grow in India ; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it fcMih 
is long, resembling pods; ana this long 
pepper has within it- (pains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like unripe grapes^ which oonstitate 
the white pepper, serve the best for eye- 
remedies, and for antidotes, and for theriacal 
potendes.''— IKbKonVIsi, Mat. Med. ii. 188. 

c. 646.—** This is the pepper-tree ” (there 
is a drawing). ** Every plant of it is twined^ 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a.shiefd ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.”— Gbisiar, Book zi. 

c. 870.—** The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
fkom the rain. When the rain osssss the 
leaf toms aride; if rain rseommences the 
leaf again covers the fruit ”—/6» KkurdMa, 
in /(Mrs. Ae, 6th ear. tom. v. 284. 

1166.— ** The trees which bear this fruit 
are pbnted in the fields whioh surround 
the towni^ and every one knows bis plantn- 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
is originally whiter but when they eoSSetlt 


they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it ; it is then ezposea to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
whioh process it becomes of a black cdour.” 
— /iadm Benjamin, in WrigAt, p. 114. 

c. 1880.-** L'albore che fa ii pope b fatto 
come I'elera che nasoe su per gli muri. 
Questo pepe sale su per gli arbon che I’uo- 
mini pi^tano a modo de feleia, e sale aopra 
tutti li arbori pih alti. Questo pens fa rami 
a modo dell' uve ; . . . e maturo n lo vende- 
miano a modo de I'uve e poi pongono il pejM 
al sole a seocare come uve passe, e nulla 
altra oosa si fadel pope.”— Odm, in Catkay, 
App. xlvii. 

PEBOUNKAH, A Hind, pargana 
rSkt. pragai^ *to reckon up*], a sub- 
division of a * District* (see EITJiAH). 

0 . 1600.— ** The divisions into ekbat (see 
BOUBA) and parghnas, which are main- 
tained to the present day in the province of 
Tatta, were made by these Mple” (the 
Samma Dynasty ).—TdrtM-t- 7VUiri,in BUiat, 
i. 278. 

1685.—** Item, from the three pngnai^ 
vis., Anaor, CaireoA Fanchenaa 188,260 
BotelKc, Tambo, 189. 

[1614. — ** I wrote him to sti^ in the 
Pregonaa near Agra.”— FoiCer, Letten, ii. 

loJ] 

[1617.— ** For that Muckahud had also 
newly answered he hod mist his prigany.” 

T. Roe, Hak. Soo. ii. 416.] 

1758. — ** Masulintnam . . . est ci^tale 
de ce qu'on appelle dans I'lnde un Beroar 
(^ BIBOAB), qui comprend duaieurs 
PeEganda, ou districts partiomiers.”— 
MAniviUe, 182. 

1812. — ** A certain number of villayea 
with a society thus organised, formea a 
psKfunnah.”— Report, 16. 

PEBaUMNAEB, THE TWENTY- 
FOT7B, n.p. The official name of the 
District immediately adUoini^ and in- 
closing, thoimh not administratively 
including, Gateutta. The name is one 
of a character very ancient in India 
and the East. It was the orimnal 
*ZemindaiT of Calcutta* grantra to 
the English Company by a *Sabadar*s 
Perwana* in 1767-68. This giant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great Mogul as an unoonditioniu and 
rent-free jifhatr (q.vA The quota- 
tion from Sir Bichm Phillips' MilUon 
of Fade, illustrates the development 
of *facts* out of the moral eonselous- 
nesi. The book contains moi^ of equ^ 
value. An approximate parallel to this 
statement would be that London Is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1766.-**The lands cf the tvmUr-fllv 
ceded to the Oompeay by 
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the treaty of 1767, which subsequently be* 
'Came Colonel Clive*s jagghier, were rated on 
the King's books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees." 
— ffolioellt Hiit., BvmUtt 2nd ed., p. 217. 

1812. — “ The number of convicts confined 
at the six stations of this division (inde- 
pendent of ZiUah Twenty-four penunnahs, 
IS about 4,000. Of them probably nine- 
tenths are dacoits." — F\flh Rtpari^ 559. 

c. 1831. — “ Bengal is divided in 
Pen^nimaha, each with its judge and 
magistrate, registrar, &c." — /c. Phillip»t 
Million of Facts^ stereot. ed. 1843, 927. 

PEBI, 8. This Persian word for a 
class of ima^nary sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship with 
the English Fairy ^ notwithstanding the 
exact compliance with Grimm’s Ijaw 
in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from ‘par, 
■* a feather, or wing ’ ; therefore ‘ the 
winged one ’ ; [so F. Johnson, Pers. 
Did. ; but the derivation is very doubt- 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of fairy is 
apparently ltal./a#a, French //«, whence 
fhrie (‘ fay-dom *) and thence fairy. 

[c. 15001— “J am the only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my name is 
Pcrl-Banu."— .draft. NigfUSt Burton, x. 264.] 

1800,- 

** From cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves. 

That with such perfumes fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Sister bear. 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives." TKolaba, xi. 24. 

1817.- 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 

Her soul is sad — her wings are weary." 

Moort, Paradise and the Peri. 


PEBPBT,PEBPETUAN0,8. The 

name of a cloth often mentioned in 
the 17th and first part of the 18th 
centuries, as an export from England 
to the East. It appears to have been 
a li^ht and glossy twilled stuff of wool, 
{which like another stuff of the same 
kind called ^Lasting^ took its name 
from its durability. (See Dra^s Did. 
s.y.)]. In France it was called perpdu- 
emne or Mmpttovis, in Ital. perpetuana. 

[16091—** Karsies, Peipetuaiioi and other 
woollen Ck»Doditie 8 .*—Btnfi 00 od, LdterBooi, 

m 


[1617.-**F6tpefeiiano, 1 bale.”-(7ocif’s 
/Kory. Hek. Boo. I. 293. 


,630.—** 


. Devonddre kerriee or p«r- 
JWeiC, BAeftoy Letters, 


[1680.— *‘Perp6tuaaoes."— iftuf. ii. 401.] 

1711.— “Goods usmally imported (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Cloths, Clothrash 
Perpetnano'i, and Camblets of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by ; that to bear 
the Dutys, aud bring the prime Cost, is as 
much as can reasonably hoped for." — 
Lorlyer, 147. 

[1717. — . . a Pavilion lined with Im- 
boss’d Perpets." — In Yule, Hedges' JJianj, 
Hak. Soc. li. ccclix.] 

1754. — “ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stuck of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an ordei* 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . — Petition of Revd. R. 
Majiletoft^ in Long, p. 29. 

1757. — Among, the presents sent to the 
King of Ava with the mission of Ensign 
Robert Lester, vre find : 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of P4rpetuAnoee Popingav." 

In Dalrympif, Or. Rejt. i. 203. 

PEBSAIM, n.p. T})is is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759. — “ The Country for 20 miles round 
Pere&bn is represented os capable of pro- 
ducing Rice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of Chorom ANOKL from Pondieherry [x>Masuli~ 
patam.*' — Letter in J.kilrytnple, Or. Rep. i. 
110. Also in a Chart by (^ot. G. Baker, 
1754. 

1795. — “ Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to be presented, in return for 
those brought from Negrais, bo referred the 
deputy ... to the Birman Governor of 
Persalm for a ratification and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty." — Syi^, p. 40. But 
this author also uses Rassien {e.p. 32), and 
‘'Penaim or Bassien” (39), which altema- 
tives are also in the chart by Ensign Wood. 

PEBSIMMON, b. Tliis American 
name is ajmlied to a fruit common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state is imported largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Diospyroi 
kaki, L. ill., a species of the same genus 
w'hich produces ebony. The word is 
properly the name of an American 
fruit and tree of the same genus 
{D. virgintana), also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, bdonged to the Indian 
Uiiguage of Virginia. [The word be- 
came famUiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1878. — ** The finest fruit of Japan is the 
KaH orptnrfmimni {Diogtyrot Btuti), a laige 
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gpUm fniit OB » boMitifnl 
BMTm Japant i. 384. 


FEBUMBAUOUIC, n.p. A town 
14 m. N.W. of C^evaram, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput]. The 
name is perhaps ptrurn-pdttam, Tam., 
*bigyiUage.’ 


PE80ABIA, n.p. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so called 1^ the 
Portuguese, from the great pearl 
*(ii^ery* there. 

[c. 1666 .-<-Sm under BAZAUt.] 

1600.—** There ere in the Sees of the Ee«t 
three principal minee where th^ fish p^le* 

. . . The third is between the' Isle of ICeilon 
and Cape Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Gape to the 
shoals of Ramananoor and Manir is called, 
in part, Peacaxla. . . A«eeaa, 80. 

[1616.— ** Pesqneria.'* See under 0H1> 

LAW.] 

1616.— ** lam nonnihil de or! PfaearUL 
dkamus quae iam tnde a promontorio Com* 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Ram* 
aDanooridis eztenditur, quod baud procul 
indeoeleberrimus, maximus, etoopiosissimus 
toto Orients Maig^tamm piscatus insti> 
tuitur. . . — Jarrie^ Tke§. i. 446. 

1710.— ** The Coast of the PesosslA of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Gape of Camorim to the Isle of Manar, for 
the spi^ of ssTenty leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.'— dbuso, Orieni, Ctm- 
9ictif. i. 122. 

PE8HAWX7B, n.p. Pahdwar. 
This name of what is now the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kibul, is sometimes alleg^ to have i 
been given by Akbar. But in sub- 
stance the name is of great antiquity, 
and all that can be alli^ed as to Akbar 
is that he is said to have modified the 
old namiL and that since his time the 
pieeent form has been in use. A 
notice of the change is quoted below 
from Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot 
give the authority on which the state- 
ment rests. Pe^war could hardly be 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Sdba of SAbul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it. We do not find that the modem 
form occurs in the teit of the as 
published by Prof. Blochroann. In the 
translation of the Tahakdi^AWnmi of 
Nisimu-d-din Ahmad (died 1694-9(^ 
in Elliot^ we And the name transliter- 


ated variouriy aa PeAdwar (v. 448), 
Panhdwar (393), ParAcr (483X P§rthor 
(434). We cannot doubt tnat the 
Chinese form FolauAa in Fah-hian 
already expresses the name Panuhd- 
war, or ParAowar. 

c. 400.—** From Oendhara, gdliig south 4 
days’ journey, we arrive at the country of 
Fo-lau-Sha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country.”— FoA-Aian, by Baal, p. 34. 

c. 680.— ** The Kingdom of Kien-to<lo 
(OAndhAra) extends about 1000 li from E. to 
W. and 800 li from 8. to N. On tha East 
it adjoins tha river Sin (Indus). The caiutal 
of this country is called Pn-ln-aha-nn-lo 
(Pnrashapura). . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, rained and abandoned ; 
full of wild plant^ and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . ATwea rmmg. 
PiL Baud. ii. 104*106. 


o. 1001. — *'On his (Bfahmdd's) reaching 
Pnrshanr, he pitched his tent outside the 
city. There he received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of Jaipdl, the enemy of God, 
and the Ring of Hind, to offer opposition." 
-Al-Utbi, in Klliot, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. -** The aggregate of tbeee waters 
forms a large river opposite the city of 
Panhdwar. -Al-Btribii, in Elliot, i. 47. 
Seealso68. 

1059.—'* The Amir ordered a latter to be 
despatched to the minister, telling him * I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marminfira, 
and Banhfir. . . BatAoAi, in Elliot, ii. 
150. 

I e. 1220. — “Fanhfibflr. The vulgar pn>- 
I nunciation is BaiUliwIlr. A large tract 
between Ohasna and Labor, famous in the 
history of the Musulman conquest.”- PdjriU, 
in BaAier do Maynard, Viol, de la Poroe, 418. 

1519. — '* Wo held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plnnder the country of 
the Afertdl Afghans, ss had been propoeed 
by Sultan Bayeiid, to fit up the fori of 
PenliAwnr for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it.”— 
BaUr, m. 


c. 1565.— **Wecametothecity of Porilia- 
war, and haring thus fortunately passed 
the Kotat we reached the town of Jomya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinooeroaea, tha siia 
of a small alaphant.”— Butt *Ali, in J, At, 
8ar. i. tom. ix.W. 


1590.— ** Tumln Bagiim, whiob they 
* the spring hm is a sonroe 


of dalight. There ia in this place a great 
pboa m wonhip which they call Oorl&tri, 
to which people, especiaQy Jogie, resort 

faMHi 1 I RBO . 




iwir]. 


from great distances.''— Ala ( 
[ed.yam<f,ii.404. lniii.69,] 

1764.—** On the news th^ L „ 
taken, and that Nadir Shah waa i 
to pass the Indus, the Mogbol’s 
already in great disorder, was strad 
tarror.^— IT t^Sadtr Shah, in Manway, IL 
868 . 
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1783.—** The heat of Peehour seomed to 
me more intenM, than that of any county 
I hare vieited in the upper parts of India. 
Other plecee may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand mav drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen; but 
at Peehour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, bewmes almost inflammable.*’— &. 
Fortter, ed. 1808, ii. 57. 

1863.—'* Its present name we owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fonaness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashhwara, of 
which he did not know the moaning, to 
Peahhwar, or the ‘ frontier town. ’ Abul Kazl 
gives Imth names.” — Ctinningham, Arch. 
liejporUt ii. 87. Gladwin does in his trans- 
lation fi^vo both names ; but see above. 


PESHOUBZ, a. A form of da^er, 
the blade of ^vhich has a straight tliick 
1>ack, while the edge curves inwardly 
from a broad base to a very sharp 
point. Pera. peth-kahz^ * fore-grip.* 
The handle is usually made of shtr- 
mdhlf *the white bone (tooth?) of a 
Urge cetacean* ; proliably morse-tooth, 
which i.s repeatedly mentioned in the 
early English trade with Persia as an 
article much in demand (e.g. see Sains- 
fniry, ii. 65, 159, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, Ac.). [The peshiuhz appears 
several times in Mr. Eserton’s Chta- 
logue ttf Indian Amu, ana one is illus- 
trated, PI. XV. No. 760.] 


1767— 

** Received for sundry 

jewels, Ac. . . . (Rs.) 7326 
Ditto for knife, or 
peihoubs (mis- 


0 0 


printed pcshfolt). . 3500 0 0.” 

Lord Cave's Accounts, in Long, 497. 


PE8HCU8H, 8. Pera. pa^-kash. 
Wilson interprets this as literally 
‘ ftrst-fruits.* It is used as an otferine 
or tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses which will be found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture; a quit-rent, 
a payment exacted on lands lonnerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes apresent 
to a great man, or (loosely) tor the 
ordinaiy Gkivernment demand on land. 
Pwdieiuli, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

1653,—** Psskst est vn preoant en Turq.” 
— 2a B<nillaye-lo-OoM*t sd* 1657, p. 553. 

1657.—** As to the Fiseash for the King 
of Gkfloundah, if it be not already done, we 
do hope with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to conn silver Rupees and copper Piee at 
the Ibrt, which would be a great aooommo- 
doHon to our Trade. But m this and all 


other Piseaahea be as sparing as you can.” — 
Ldter of Court to Ft. A. Oeo., in Abt«e and 
ExU., No. i. p. 7. 

1673.— ** Sometimes sending Piiheashss 
of considerable value.” — Frytr, 166. 

1675. — '* Being informed that Mr. Mobun 
bad sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Caim 
of Sironae Water, Ac. to ye Groat Govemour 
of this Countrey, that is 2d. or 8d. peon in 
ye kingdome, 1 went to hia house to spieake 
abt. it, when ho kept me to dine with him.” 
— PhcUc's Liar if, MS. in India Office. 

[1683. — “ Piscash.” (See under FIR- 
MAUN.)] 

1689.—" But the Piiheushes or Presents 
expected by the Nabobs and Omrahs retarded 
our Inlargemont for some time notwithstand- 
ing.” — Ocington, 415. 

1754.--" After 1 have refreshed my army 
at Dsluib, and received the subsidy {Note. 
—'This is called a Peiocheush, or present 
from an inferior to a .superior. The sum 
agreed for was 20 crores') which must be 

S aid, I will leave you in possession of his 
ominion.” — Hist, of Nadir Shah, in Han- 
iratf, ii. 371. 

1761. — " I have obtained a promise from 
his Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your possessions and priviledgea, provided 
you pay him a proper pioheuah. . . .” — 
Major Oamae to the Governor and Council, 
in Kan Siitart, i. 119. 


1811. — "By the fxed or rcgnlaUd sum 
. . . the Sultan . . . means the Piiah- 
enoh, or tribute, which he was bound. by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah ; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate by any term 
denotive of inferiority, which the word 
Paisheush certainly ia.- ^Kirkpatrick, Note 
on Tippoo’s Letters, p. 9. 


PESH-KHAJ^A, PE8H-KHID- 
MAT, ss. Pers. ‘Fore-service.* The 
tenta and accompanying retinue sent 
on over-night, during a march, to the 
new camping ground, to receive the 
master on hia arrival. A great per- 
sonage among the natives, or among 
ourselves, hu a complete double 
establishment, one portion of which 

E thus every night in advance, 
other term used is peahkhaima 
k ‘advance tents,* as below.] 

1665. — ** When the King is in the fields he 
hath usually two Gamps ... to ^ end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at 
tha place design’d to encamp at ; and 'tia 
theiwore that wey are called Poieha-kaBM, 
08 if you should say. Houses going before. 
. . ."-Remur, E.T. 116; [ed. XiutahU^l 

[1788.—** Poiah-liliaana is the term given 
to the royal tenta and their aimendam in 
Ind{a.**-Naiia 0 ay, iv. 168. 
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[1M2.— ‘‘The ramilt of all tbia aproarioua 
bt^a has bean the erection ot the SardiKr's 
peahkhaima, or advanced ttni,’*-~Bellewy 
Journal of Jtfitfum, 409.] 

pmnwA, B. from Pers. *a leader, 
a mide.* The chief minifiter of the 
Msmratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
plantinff his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, Mcame practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The Peshwa’a power 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with Ajdglr under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitur, near Cawnpoor, till 
January 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and idlow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peshwin : ** The princess Gan^ Bai was 
Peshimn of Purandhar.” (MS. notes). 

1673.— “He answered, it is well, and 
referred our Business to Moro Pundit bis 
Peshua, or Chaucellour, to examine oar 
Articles, and gire an account of what the/ 
were.’*— Pryer, 79. 

1803.—“ But how is it with the Peshwah 7 
He has no minister ; no person has influence 
over him, and he is only guided by bis 
own caprices."— IVe/fin/ton. Dnp.^ ed. 1837, 
ii. 177. 

In the following passage {qwnio- 
auidem dormitans) the Great Diike had 
foigotten that things were chan|[ed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841.— “If vou should draw more troope 
from the Establishment of Fort St. George, 
you will have to place under arms toe 
subsidiary force- ot the Nisam, the PalBh' 
wah, and the force in Mysore, and the 
districts ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801." 
— Letter from me D. of WolHngton^ in 
Ind. Adm. ^ Lord EOenbaroMk, 1874. 

e eo. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
spoke of the Peshwa’s Subsidiary Force 
in mi. 

PETEBBILLY, a. This is the name 
by which * parsley ’ is mnerally called 
in N. India. We have neard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absura cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for 'pardey,* 
vii. petenilie, from the Lat ptko- 
tdinwOf of which panUy is itra a 
doable oormption throi^ the French 
ptnik In the Axsbic of Avicenna the 
name is given ufatratUiOn. 


FETTAH, s. Tam. pinai. The 
extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The pdtah is itself often 
separately fortified ; the fortress i» 
then its citadel. The Mahratti 
is used in like manner ; fit is pkt. 
pe^dka^ and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mahr.]. The 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Southern India. 

1680.—“ *Azam KlUhi, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-dddh, encamped 3 io» 
from Dhdrtfr. He then directed Multafit 
Khdn ... to make an attack upon . . . 
Dhdrdr and its jietta, where once a week 
people from all ports, for and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling." 
— Abdul ffatnldf in if/furf, vii. 20. 

1763.— “The pagoda served os a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a fortress."— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 147. 

1791. — “. . . The peita or town (at 
Bangalore) of great extent to the north of 
the fort, was surrounded by an indifferent 
rampart and excellent ditch, with an inter- 
.mediate berm . . . planted with impene- 
trable and well-grown thorns. . . . Neither 
the fort nor the peita hod drawbridges.” — 
With, Hitt. Shtchet, iii. 123. 

1803.—“ The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
pMi’*— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 193. 

1809. — “ I passed through a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingeri, which boa a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants."— 
Ld. ValaUia, i. 412. 

1839. — “The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was * a horrid place— quite native ! * 
and advised me never to go into it; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious— really guiu native.** LdSert from 
Madratf 289. 

PHANBEEQAB, s. See under 
THUG. 


[PHOOLKABEE, a Hind, pk&l- 
kdri. * flowered embroidery.’ The term 
applied in N. India to the cotton 
sheets embroidered in silk ^ village 
women, particularly Jats. Each g&l 
is suppoeed to embroider one of these 
for her marriage. In recent years a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
nurposes. Hence a considerable menu- 
iMtoie has sprung up of which an 
account will be found in a note hy 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, appended to lir. 
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H. C. Oookson’s 'Monograph on the Silk 
Jndattry of iho Punjab (1886-7X and in 
th<» Journal of Indian Art, ii. 71 oeqq. 

ri887.— ‘''They (natiye school girls) were 
ooUeet^ in a smidl inner courts which was 
hvng with the pretty ^nlcaixlM they 
mahe here (Kawal Pindi), and which . . . 
loc'ked rery Oriental and gay." — Lady 
Dt^erin^ viceripal 336.] 

[PHOOBZ.d^ 8. A custom-house; 
Gujarati phurja^ from Ar. furzai ‘a 
notch,* then ‘a bight,* ‘river-mouth,* 
‘Wbour*; hence ‘a tax* or ‘custom- 
duty.* 

[1791.~The East India Calendar (p. 131) 
has "John Church, Fhooiaa-Master, Surat." 

[1727. — "And the Mogul’s Funa or 
custom-house is at this place (Hughly)." — 
A. HamUtoOf ed. 1744, ii. 19. 

[1772. — " But as they still insisted on their 
people sitting at the gates on the Phooner 
Coosky . . Bombay iMUr^ i. 386, 

and see 392, "Fboone Master." CoonJcy^ 
P.— Mahr. Khushkl, "inland transit-duties." 

[1813.—". . . idols . . . were annually 
imported to a considerable number at the 
Baroche ^odna, when I was custom- 
master at that settlement.” — For&ra, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 334.] 


PIAlsi 8. A raised platform ou 
which people sit, usually under the 
verandaji, or on either side of the door 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
wordy and partially corresponds to the 
N. Indian ckabMra (see CHABOOT&A). 
Wilson conjectures the word to' be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese tm/o and poyal (Span, poyo), 
'a seat or Dench.* ^is is again, ac- 
cording to Diez (i. 326), from the Lat. 
^itmt *a projecting basd) & balconv.’ 
Bluteau explfilPS jMyal as ‘steps ror 
mounting on horse Wk’ {Scotid, *a 
Iqupiim-dn stone*) [see Dalbaquerque, 
£tak. Soc. ii. BS\ The Quotation from 
Hr. Gove? describes the d. Indian thing 
in full. 



1678.— "In the public squa^ at Ooil 
it was running furiously along, an innitn 
nan came In its way, and could not escape ; 
but the elephant took him up in his trunk, 
and withoat doing him m hurt depositea 
htta on a pgfO."— AMa, TradaiOf 4S2. 

16G9L— **fte natiraB of this region who 
are esDed laoa, #re men so arrogant that 
they iUnk DO odien their saperM* • • • 

^ *1 ||| 4 t if a hio in passing elong the 

awlara that any poe of 


another nation is on a poyal, or any place 
abore him, if the person d<m not immedi- 
ately come down, . . . untQ he is gone by, 
he will kill him."— Cbafci, IV. iii. 1. [For 
numerous instances of this superstition, see 
Frazer^ Golden Bough, 2nd ed. i. 360 se^.] 

1873. — "Built against the front wall of 
every Bindu house in southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad. 
It extends along the whole frontage, except 
where the house-door stands. . . .%e po^ 
of the Tonmda or pandal are 6xed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform: for the base- 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a eonch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the benmr plies his trade, and 
the Yojn (see JOCffiE) sounds his eoneh ; 
there also the members of the household 
clean their teeth, amusing ^emselves the 
while with belches and other frightful noises. 
. . ." — Pyal Sehoola in Madreu, by B. C. 
Oover, in Jnd. AtUiq, ii. 52. 


PIOAB, 8. Hind, jpaikdr, [which 
again is a corruption of Pers. pd*c-lxfr, 
pi*e, *a foot*], a retail-dealer, an inter- 
mediate dealer or broker. 

1680.—" Picar." See under DU8TOOB. 

1683. — "Y» said Naylor has always cor- 
responded with Mr. Chamock, having been 
always his intimate friend; and mthout 
question either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Comp.*s Warehouse, or connives 
at the Weavors and Piocan doing of it. " — 
Uedgea, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 133. 

[1772.— "I^kAn {DMoU (see PELOLL) 
and Gomastans) are a chain of agents 
throiwh whose bands the articles of mer- 
chandise pass from the loom of the manu- 
facturer, or the store-house of the cultivator, 
to the public merchant, or exporter." — 
Verelat, View qf Bengal, Glou. e.v.j 


PIGBi s. Hind, paiatl, a small 
co^r coin, which under the Anglo- 
IndiAn systoni of currency is J of an 
anna, sk of a rupee, and somewhat 
Iqss thah ^ of a farthinc. Piu is used 
slangishly for money in general. By 
Act XXIII. of 1870 (cl. ef the follow- 
coins are current 1. 


in very common use. AS WlUl lUUOIf 
other colns^ wei^ts, and measures 
there need to he ppclot pice, and 
crntdiA pice. The dhitinction was 
sometimeh between the rogularly 
minted copper of the Gbveniment ana 
certain amorphous placea of 


or Half-anna, 8. Pies or 
- I anna. 4. 
the 


^anna. 3. Kcjf-wnt or 
Pie or anna. No. 2 is 


only one 

Aa with most 
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which did duW for small chan^ 
{e,g. in the If. W. Provinces within 
roemoryX or between single and 
double pice, %.€. ^ anna-pieces and ^ 
anna-pieces. [AIm see PIB.] 

c. IMO. — **The ddm ... is the fortieth 
part of the nipee. At first this coin was 
called Paisah.'^— Ala, ed. Blockmann^ i. 31. 

J 1614.— ** Another coin there is of copper, 
ed a Pise, whereof you have commonly 
34 in the mamudo."— Leuert, iii. 11.] 
1616. — **Plee, which is a CopjMr Coyne ; 
twelve Drammes make one Pica. The 
English Shillinff, if weight, will yoeld thirtie 
three Pice and a halfe." — W. Peyto»t in 
Pureha$t i. 630. 

1616.->**Bras8e money, which they call 
PiOM, whereof three or thereabouts counter- 
vail a Peny.** — Terry, in Purehae^ ii. 1471. 
1048.—“. . . de Paysan sijn koopergelt. | 

1653. — “Pa^ est vne monnoyo du Mogol ' 
de la valeur de 6 deniors .” — De la Bouilayt- 
le-ihrut^ ed. 1657, p. 653. 

1673. — “Pica, a sort of Copper Money 
current among the Poorer sort of People 
. . . the Company's Accounts are kept in 
Book-rate Pica, vis. 32 to the Mam. (i.e. 
Mamoodee, see 008BECK], and 80 Pica to 
the Rupee."— /Vyer, 205. 

1676. — “The Indians have also a sort 
of small Coj^r-money; which is called 
Padui. ... In my last Travels, a Rottpif 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pacha's.^' 
—Tavernier, E.T. ii. 22 ; [ed. Ball, i. 27]. 

1689.—“ Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pica." — 
OvingUm, 219. 

1726.—“! Ana makes 14 stuyvers or 2 
pays."— Po/ea/ti'a, v. 179. [Also see under 
MOHUBOOLD.] 

1768.— “Shall I risk my cavali^*, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pica T— No. — 

1 will march your troops until their legs 
become the sise of their bodies.”— 

Alit Letter to CM. Wood, in Forbes, Or, 
Mem, iii. 287 ; [2nd ed. ii. 300j. 

c. 1816. — Here,’ said he, *is four 
vuekar-plea for Mary to spend in the 
nasar ; but I will thank you, Ifrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . ,*’—Mrs, 
SharwooFi Tories, 16, cd. 1863. 

PIOOTA, B. An additional allow- 
Ance or mrcenta^ added as a handi- 
cap to the wei^t of goods, which 
varied with every description, — and 
which the editor of the SuMdioe 
auppoaes to have lead to the varieties 
of Mluur (q.v.). Thus at Ormuz 
the bahar was of SO farazolas (see 
PBABALA), to which was added, as 
pseotOf for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz% or about ^ additional; 


for cinnamon A additional ; for benzoin 
4 additional, &c. See the Pesos, &c. 
of A, Nunes (1664) passim. We have 
not been able to trace the origin of 
this term, nor any modern use. 

[1654.-“Piootaa." (See under BBAZIL- 
WDOD, BOOCAUN.)] 


PICOnAH, a This is the term 
applied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, which con- 
sists of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
oil an upright post, weights on the 
short arm and baring a line and 
bucket ou the long arm. It is the 
dlunkll of Upper India, the thddHf of 
the Nile, and the old English sweep, 
swaps, dt sway-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incoonita of market-gardens S.E. of 
London. The name is Portuguese, 
jneota, a‘ marine term now applied to 
the handle of a ship’s pump and post 
in which it works — a *pump-br^e.* 
The picota at sea was also used as a 
pillory, whence the employment of the 
word as quoted from Ciorrea. The 
word is given in the Glossary attached 
to the “Fifth Report” (lbl2), but with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the word is used in the 
marine sense ; 


1524. — “ He (V. da Gama) ordered notice 
to be given that no seaman should wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if he did, 
that it should be taken frohi him by the 
constables {Ike eerra Umada polos meirvnKoa), 
aud the man put in the pioota in disgrace, 
for one day. He found great fault with 
men of military service wearing cloak^ for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.” 
—Correa, Lendas, II. ii. 822. 


1782.—“ Pour cet effet (arroser les terres) 
on emploie une machine appellee PIc6tc. 
Cast une bascule dres stf e sur le bord d'un 
puits ou d’un rdservoir d’eaux pluvialee, 
pour en tirer I'eau, et la oondnlre ensuite 
Ton veut.”— Sbaasroe, Voyage, i. 188. 
c. 1790.—“ Pautout les pakoUds, ou puits 
h bascule, dtoient en monvement poor foumir 
I'ean nfoeseiire anx plantes, et partout on 
entendoit lea jardiniere dmyer leurs travaux 
par dea chansons.’*— Hci^asr, ii. 217. 


1807.— “In one place I saw people em- 
^oyed in watering a rioe-Aela with the 
Taiam, os Pacota, as it is oaUed the 
Engliah.**- BvcAosna, Jowmsy throagh My- 
sore, kc,, L 16. [Here Tedam, is Oan. fiflia 
TeL «nM, ILd. HtfoM.] 

[18n.- 

“ Ay% e’en plootta-wosk would gain 
By nsuig such bumboos.*’ 

ANrTPbtt ^ A indik, 134.] 
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PIB> 8. Hind. pd\ the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being tV of an anna, ^ of a 
rupee, —about ^ a farthing. This is 
now the authorised mining of pte. 
But was originally, it would seem, 
the fourth part of an anna, and in 
fact identical with jdce (q.v.). It is 
the H. — Mahr. pd% ‘ a qiiar£cr,* from 
Skt. pady pddikd in that sense. 

[18M. — ** . . . hia father has a one pie 
share in a small village which may yield 
him perhaps ‘24 rupees per annum. — Coa- 
festiont of an Ordtrly^ *201.] 

PIECE -OOODS. This, which is 
now the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was origin- 
ally applied in trade to the In£an 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
which appears to have been deliber- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small import duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a duty 
at the rate of 3 per cent, on cotton 
goods was reiinposed.] 


* It is an nasy aHitumption tliat this export 
trade from India was killed by the development 
of machinery in Entrland. We can liardly doubt 
that this cause would hare killed it iii time. But 
it was not left to any such lingning and natural 
death. Much time would be re<|uired to trace tho 
whole of thie episode of “ancient history." But 
it ia certain that this Indian trade was not killed 
by natural causes : it vn$ l ilUd by prohibitory 
dutUt. These duties were so high In 178S that 
they were declared to operate as a premium on 
amaggling, and they were reduced to 18 per cent 
fid Mlfweia. In the year I79d>07 the value of 
piece-goods fkom India imported int ) England 
waa £2,776,682, or one-third of the ahole value 
of the impoite from India, which was £8,262,800. 
And In the sixteen years between 1708-4 and 
1800-10 (inclusive) the imports of Indian piece- 
goods amounted in value to £26,171,125. 

In 1709 the duties were raised. 1 need not give 
detalla, but will come down to 1814, Just before 
the does of the war, when they were, I believe, at 
a maximum. The duties then, ou *' plain white 
calicoee," were : — 


Warehouse duty . 
War enhancement . 
Customs duty 
War enhancement . 


£ $. 

, 4 0 
, 1 0 
, 50 0 
. 12 10 


d 

0 per cent. 

! •• 

! »• 

0 


Toui . . . m W 0^5, 

■ an Excise duty upon British inanu 
fketured and printed goods of Bid. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Indian) 
calico and mntlin printed in Orest Britain, and 
the whole of both duty and excise upon such 
goods waa recoverable as dnwback upon re-expor- 
tation. Bat on the exportation of Indian white 
goods there waa no drawback recoverable ; and 
atnflli printed in India were at this time, ao fttr aa 


Omikm-humm ai all until 1828, when th^ wen 
■dnittod on ndntj of 8|d per aquanyud. 


Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods will be found in Milburn 
(i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 22i;|, and in 
assemble them below. It ia not in 
our power to explain their pecuB- 
arities, except in verv few caseA found 
under their proper heading. [In the 
present edition these lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures before each indicate that they 
fail into the following classes : 1. Piece- 
goods formerly exj^rted from Bombay 
and Surat ; 2. Piece-goods exported 
from Madras and the Coast ; 3. Piece- 
goc^s : the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
quotations have wen added. But it 
must be understood that the classes of 
goods now known under these names 
may or may not exactly represent 
those made at the time when these lists 
were prepared. The names printed 
in capitais are discussed in separate 
articles.] 

1665. — I have aometimes stood amaxed 
at the vast quantity of Cotton-C!loth of all 
sorts, fine and others, tinged and white, 


(See in the StatuUB, 48 Geo. III. eapp. 08, 60, 70; 
54 Oeo. III. cap. 86 : 6 Oeo. IV. cap. 8 ; also Jiac 
phtnon'c AniMU o/Cummerer, Iv. 420)l 

In Sir A. Arbuthnot's publication of Sir T. 
hfunro’t MiniUtc (Hetumr, p. cxxix.) he quotes a 
letter of Miinro'n to a friend in Scotland . written 
about 1825, which ehown him eurprisingiy before 
his age in the matter of Free Trade, sluing with 
reference to certain measures of Mr. uuskisson'a 
The passage ends thus : “ India is the country that 
has oeen worst used in the new arrangemente. 
All her producte ought undoubtedly to be unportad 
ft^ly into England jipoii paying the same outlea. 
and no more, which English duties [Tmanuftetures] 
psy in India. Whan I see what la done in Parlia- 
ment aninst India, I think that 1 am reading 
about Edward III. and the Flemings." 

Sir A. Arbuthnot adds very appropriate^ a.paa- 
sage from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilaon in 
his continuation of James Miira HUUny ^ India 
(1845, voL 1. pp. 588-589), a passage which we also 
gladly Insert here : 

** It waa stated In evidence (in 1818) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, up to this period, 
could be sold for a profit in the British market ai 
a price from 60 to 60 per cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necesaary to protect the latter by duties of 70 or 
90 per cent on their value, or by positive prohibi- 
tion. Had this not been the case, had not snch 
prohibitory duties and decrees exiatad, the inilla 
of Paisley and of Manchester would nave been 
stopped in their outset, and conld hardly havs 
been again set in motion, even hr the powers 
of steam. They were created by the saerulee of 
the Indian manufheturea. Had Indk been Inde- 


pendent, she wonld have retaliated ; would have 
impoeed preventive duties upon British goods, and 
would thus have preserved her own productive in- 
dustry from annihilation. This act of self-defqpee 
was not permitted her ; she was at the marey of 
the stniiger. British goods were fisroed upon 
without paying any duty ; and the fersign manu- 
fketnrer employed the arm of poUtieal Injastieato 
heap down and ultlmataly atnngla a oomr~"‘~ 
Witt whom ha oould nol contmid onaqnal % 
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whieh the EoUandtrM alone draw from 
thence and transport into many placea, 
especially ipto Japan and Earope; not to 
mention what the English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
l^rts." — Bernier, E.T. 141 ; [ed. Conttalie, 

1786. — (Resa. of Court of Directors of the 
E.I.C., 8th October) . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece*goodl and no more . . . 
that 5000 pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or | 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of tho 
following sorts, viz., Allihallies, Alrnchs (t), 
Cos»a£S, DoTfOM, Jamdanuies, Afttitnnls, 
Eaxnnooks, Eeckcloiks, Tanjeehs^ and Ter- 
rindamt, and that 3000 pieces and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods. . . .** 
Ac., kc . — In Seton-Katr, i. 83. 

[Abrawan, P. dl-i-ravdn , ' flowing water* ; 
a ver^ fine kind of Dacca muslin. * Woven 
sir* IS the name applied in tho Arabian 
Nights to the Patna gauzes, a term origin- 
ally used for the produce of the Coan looms 
{Burton, z. 247.) *‘The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Aumngzebe was ar^ry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes ; 
whereupcm the young princess remonstrated 
in her justification that she had seven 
janmhs {aae JAHVA) or suits on ; and 
another, in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawn’s 
time a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of the city for bis neglect, in not preventing 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooaa, 
which be had spread and carelessly left on 
the grass.”— ^o2f, Considtraliims on Affairs 
of India, 206. 

3. ADAT18. 

2. AT.f.B.TAII . 

8. AlUbaUiea. — “ AlabalUe (signifying 
aooordinff to the weavers' interpretetion of 
the word 'very fine') is a muslin of fine 
texture.” — {J. Taylor, Ao'ount of the Cotton 
Manyffaeture at Dacca, 45). According to 
this the word is perhaps from Ar. d'/a, 
'superior,' H. bhald, 'goM.' 

3. AUibaneea.— Perhaps from d'ld, 'su- 
perior,' bdnd, 'woof.' 

1. Annabatobies. 

3. Axralia.— Perhaps from the place of 
that name in ShahfibSd, where, according to 
Buchanan Hamilton {Eastern India, i. 548) 
there was a large cloth industry. 

8. Avbnhi. 

2. AuBBikatohiM. 

8. BAFTA8. 

3. BAMDAMHAB. 

1. Bajutapauta. — H. be-jn/d, * without 

8. Blue doth. 

1. BoBibaj BtoAi. 

1. Brawl.— The N.B.D. deecribea Brawl 
aa a 'blue and white atriped cloth manu- 
faeturad in India.' In a letter of 1610 
{Foder, iv. 806) we have **Lolweeebampell 


and Banal.” The editor suggests H. 5tra/. 

* open in texture, fine.' But Roquefort (av.) 
gives: "Bare, Bwrtl, grosse dtoffe en laine 
de oouleur rousse on gnsfitre, dont s'habillent 
ordinairement les ramoneurs ; cette dtoffe est 
ftdte de brebis noire et brune, sans aueune 
autre teintnro. ” And see N. E. D. s. v. Barrel. 

3. Byrampauts. (See BEIBAMEE.) 

2. Callawaporee. 

3. Calli]Mitties.-H. Kdll, ' black,' 
'strip.' 

3. CAMBATB. 

8. Cambrica. 

3. Carpets. 

3. Canidaries. 

2 . Cattaketchies. 

1. Chaliae. (See under 8HALEE.) 

3. Charconnaes. — H. chdr-khdna, 'che- 
quered.' “ The charlavti, or chequered 
muslin, is, as regards manufacture, verv 
similar to the Docrea (sec D0BEA8 below). 
They differ in the breadth of the stripes, 
their closeness to each other, and the size 
of the squares.” (Forbes Watson, Texliie. 
Man. 78). 'I'he same name is now applied 
to a silk cloth. "The word ehdrkhilva 
simply means a check,' but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabrics 
containing small checks, usually about 8 or 
10 checks iu a line to an inch.” ( Yu$uf AH, 
Mon. on Silk, 93. Also see Joum. Ind. 
Art. iii. 6.) 

1683. — "20 yards of charkonnas.”— In 
Tule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

2. ChaTonis. 

1. Chelloes. (See 8HALEE.) 

3. Chinechuras. — Probably cloth from 
Chinsura. 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. ChittabumoB. 

3. Chowtan. — This is almost certainly 
not identical with Chuddar. In a list of 
cotton cloths in the (i. 94) we have 
chautdr, which mav mean 'made with four 
threads or wires. Chavtdhi, 'four-fold,' 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes (Francis. Man. Cotton, 7). 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in tho 
early letters. 

1610.— "Chautaras are white and well 
requested.” — Danvers, Letters, i. 75. 

1614. — "The Ckautan of Agra and finci 
baftas nyll doth not here vend.”— AVsfer, 
Letters, ii. 45. 

1615. —" Four pieces fine white Cowiar.” 
— /W. iv. 61. 

3. Cbuolaaa. — This may be H. cholla, 
ehakri, which Platts defines as *a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton.* 

8. CbUBdarbaBBiaa.— This is perhaps H. 
Chandra, *ths moon,' bdnd, 'woof,* 

3. ChUBdrmeoBaaa.— Forbes Watson has: 
** Chnnderhana, second quality muslin for 
handkerdiieffi ** : "Plain white bleached 
muslin called Chunderhora.** The word is 
probably cAaadmibAdiia, 'moon cheoks.* 

8. douta, common ooane cloth, for 
which sea Hf.E.D. 

8. Coopaai.— This is perhaps H. lan^n, 
Awm, 'the small liiBffO0tj worn by Fakirs.* 

8. Oonha.— H. kordt ^plain, nnueachad, 
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undyed.' What is now known as Kora silk 
is woven in pieces for waist-cloths (see 
Ytutvif Aliy op. cif. 76). 

3. COMILM. — This iierha^ts represents Ar. 
I’hdffa '8|>ecial.’ In the Ain we. have 
kkiCgaK in the list of cotton cloths (i. 94). 
Mr. T.'i^'lor describes it as a muslin of a 
close fine texture, and identifies it with the 
fine muslin which, jiccordiniif to the Ain 
(ii. 124), was produced at Sonargaon. The 
finest kind he says is jangle- khnsu.** 
(Taylory op. cit. 4o.) 

3. Cuahtaea.— These perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a place of considerable 
trade in the Nadiva District. 

3. CtttUnnees.' (See COTTON.) 

1. Dhooties. (SeoDHOTY.) 

3. DUpexa. 

3. Dimitiea. 

3. Doreaa.— H. tlnriy&y ‘stripy cloth,' 
//or, 'thread.* in the list in the Ain (i. 95), 
Jhn'igah (ip|>ears among cotton stuffs. It 
id now ai-so made in silk: "The .sim)>lest 
(Attem is the stririo ; when the stri{>ea are 
lun^tudiual the fultric is a doriya. . . . The 
ihmya was originally n cotton fabric, but 
it is now manufat- lured in silk, silk-and- 
cotton, and other combinations." 

{YasaJ Aliy op. cit. 57, Tl.) 

1683.— "3 pieces Dooreu.’* IldgeSy 
Diartfy Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

3. DOBOOT1E8. 

3. DUHOABEES. 

3. Dyauckaoya. 

3. Eiatehea. - Platts give,** H. lUichUy *a 
kind of cloth woven of .silk ami thread so us 
to pro.sent tho ap)>earanco of cardamoms 
(ilHchl).' But it is almost certainly identical 
with illeja. It was probably intrvxluced to 
Agra, where now alone it is made, by the 
Moguls. It differs from duriya (.see 
DOlffiAB above) in having a substantial 
texture, whereu-s the doi iya Is generally 
Himsy. ( Ynsaf A li, op. cit. '9.5.) 

3. Emmertiei.— This is H. ataratly imriUif 
'sweet as nectar.' 

2. OINOHAM8. 

2. Qudeloor (dimities). — There is a place 
of the name in the Ncilglierry District, but 
it does not seem to have any cloth manu- 
facture. 

1. GUINEA 8TUFF8. 

3. OlUTSlll. — This is probably the H. 
gdrhd: "unbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localities, con- 
stitute a lar^ proportion of tho clothing 
of the poor. They are used also for packing 
go(^s, and as a covering for the dead, for 
which last purpose a large quantity is em- 
ployed both by Hindoos ana Mahomedans. I 
These fabrics in Bengal pass under the 
name of gmrrha and guieo." (/br&u 
WatsfMy op. cit. 83.) 

3. HabitiaiM. — Inubably P. ^ahbdsly used 
of cloths dyed ir a sort of magenta colour. 
The recipe is given by Uadi. Non. on Dyeing 
ialAeA<ir./?p. 16. 

3. HerlMi Taffeties. — These are cloths 
mode of Ormu-oloth. 

3. Humhtlini, from Ar. hammdin, *a 
Turkish bath ' ** (apparently so named from 
itfl having been originally used at the bath)^ 


is a cloth of a thick stout texture, and 
generully worn as a wrapper in the oold 
season." (7<(y/cr, op. cit. 63.) 

2. Isareea.— P. uacy 'drawers, trousers.’ 
Watson {op. fit. 57, note) says that in some 

laces it is peculiar to men, the women's 
rawers being Tnrtoar. Horklots (QanooH-<- 
/s/ttM, Apn. xiv.) gives eezar as equivalent 
to ihulwanr, like the pyjamma, but not 
so wide. 

3. Jamdannies. — P.-H. jdmddHiy which 
is said to lie properly jAmaJid&ni, ' a box for 
holding a suit.' Tho jilmddni is- a loom- 
figured muslin, which Taylor {op, eU. 48) 
calls "tho most expensive pitrauctions of 
the Dacca looms." 

3. Jamwars. H. jOniawar, 'sufficient for 
a dress.' It is not easy to sav what stuff is 
intended by this name. In the AU (ii. *240) 
we haveyaMioAicdr, mentioned among Ouxemt 
stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i. 95) jamahtrtlf ParmnarM among woollen 
stuffs. ‘ Forbes Watson gives among Kash- 
mir shawls: Janmoar»y or stripM shawl 
pieces " ; in the Punjab they are of a 
striped pattern made both in pashm and 
wot>l {Jo/iitstoncy Mon. on IFoo/, 9), and Mr. 
Kipling says, "the stripes ore broad, of 
alternate colours, red and blue, Ac." 
{Alulharjiy Art Afanu/detureo of Indicty 374.) 

3. Kineha cloth. 

3. KlMoraoyi. 

3. LacoowriM. 

1. Lemmanneet. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEEB, HSBBA. (SeeGRABB- 
CLOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, MAGHBUB. Ar. 

maghriby maghraby 'the west.' 

3. MamoodeatU. 

3. Mammoodiea. Platts gives, AfoAmOrff, 
'praised, fine muslin.’ The ylla |i. 94) 
classes tho MoJimUdl among cotton cloths, 
and at a low price. A cloth under this name 
is made at Shuhubad in the Hardoi District. 
{Oudh (fVrerWr**/*, ii. 25.) 

2. Monepore elotha. (See MUMNE* 
POBE.) 

2. Mooreei.— “A/ooriei are blue* cloths, 
principally manufactured in the districts of 
Nellorc and at Canatur in the Chingleput 
oollcctomte of Madras. . . . They are largely 
exported to the Straits of Malacca." {Bal- 
foary t'ycl. ii. 982.) 

l(>84-5. — "Mooreta superfine, lOOOpieces." 
— Priaulcy Diary Ft. dt. Oeo. iv. 41. 

8. ttugg^ootioa. (See HOONGA.) 

8. MULHULB. 

8. Hnahrooi.— P. nuukrd\ 'lawful.' It is 
usiudly applied to a ^ind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back. " Pure silk is not 
Allowed to men, but women may wear tho 
moot sumptuous silk fabrics" (Vasi^ Afi, 
op. cit. 90, seg.). " All Muekrooe wash well, 
especially the finer kinds, used for bodicee, 
petticoats, and trousers of both sexes." 
{Forbee YFatem, c>p. cit. 97.) 

1832.—" . . . Kuialiaoo (striped wadiing 
silks manufactured at Benares) . . .” — Mr*. 

i. 106. 


Meet Hojonn Aft, Oftfennrioiw, 
1. HUBTEBB. 

8 . 
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3. Valntooln.— H. nainntkk, *pleMur« 
of the eve.' A sort of fine white oalioo. 
Korb«M Wataon {op. cU. 76) saya it ia uaed 
for neckerchiefa, and Taylor {op. cU. 46) 
deftnea it aa *'a thick mualin, apparently 
identical with the tHn$ook {tan$iik% Bloch- 
tnann^ i. 64) of the Ayeen.*' ^ A cloth ia 
made of the aame name in silk, imitated 
from the ootton fabric. {Vhsk/ A lit op. cU. 
95 .) 

1. Neganepauta. 

1. Nieannewi.— Quoting from a paper of 
1683, Orme {FragtMnUt 287) has “6000 
Nieoanneein, 13 yarda long." 

3. NlUaea.— Some kind of blue cloth, 
H. nVilt ‘ blue.' 

1. Nunaaiees. — There is a )>lace called 
Nans&rl in the Bhandilra District {Central 
Froance* (JazeUeer. 346). 

2. Oringal (cloths). Probably take their 
name from the once famous city of Warangal 
in Hyderabad. 

3. PALAMPORES. 

3. Peniascoea.— In a paper quoted by 
Birdwood on Ola Becoras, 40) we 

have Pinascoi, which he says are stuffs 
made of pine-apple fibre. 

2, 3. Percauias. — H. ftaridldt *a spark, a 
piece of glass.* These wore probably aon\e 
kind of spangled robe, set with pieces of 
glass, aa some of the modem PhoOlkaxia 
are. In the Afadrat Diariet of 1684*5 we 
have “Percollaea," and “jpereollea, fine” 
{PrinfjUt i. 53, iii. 119, iv. 41.) 

3. Photaes. — In a letter of 1615 we have 

“ Lunges (see LOONQHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts." {Fotler, iv, 306), where the 

editor suggeste H, vhSJtdt ‘ variegated.’ 
But In the Ain we nnd ** Faulahi (loin- 
bands) " (i. 93), which is the P. fof-a, and 
this is from the connection the word probably 
jneant. 

3. Polecat handkerchiefs. (See MADRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA.) 

2. Panjum. — The Madras (Unu. gives 
Tel.pwayain7i,Tam.pM/»;a»i, Ht. ‘a collection.' 
“ In Tel. a collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, ready for the 
fprmation of the warp for weaving. A cloth 
is denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 poanjtunt 
according to the number of timei^ 60, or else 
T20, is contained in the total number of 
threads in the warp. Faonjam thus also 
came to mean a cloth of the length of one 
poonjam as usually skeined; this u^ual 
length is 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. being 
the common weight ; pieces of half length 
were formerly exTOrted as Balampoory." 
Writing in 1814, Heyne {TracUt 34/) says ; 
“Here (in Salem) two punjums are desig- 
nated by * first call.' so that twelve punjums 
of cloth is called *six c all,' an d so on." 

3. Pnteahf. (See PUTTEE.) In a letter 
of 1610 we have: “Patta, katuvnen, with 
red stripes over thwart through.' {Panverg, 
LctUrSt I. 72.) 

2. Patton Ketchiei. — Cloths which 

ossibly took their name from the city of 
Anhilwira Patna in Cntoh. 

1727.— “That country (Tegnapatam) pro- 
duces Pepper, and coarse Cloth oslled 
IMiduui." — A. MamiUont i. 836. 


8. Rnlngi . — **ItBLng is a muslin which 
resembles Jhuna in its transiiarent gauie or 
net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
single thread of the warp through each 
diinsion of the reed" {Ttvitor. op. cil. 44.) 
“1 Piece of Rniglina." — /f/rfyes, Dtiary, 
Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

1. Baloopnati. (See SHALES.) 

3. Sannoea. 

2. Saasargntes. — Some kind of cloth 
called *tbat of the 1000 knots,' H. cahasm 
granihi. ** SaseraUHtees {Birdiooodt Hnp. 
on Old. Iifcord$t 63). 

2. SasbracundeoB.— These cloths seem to 
bike their name from a place called dddra- 
houlat ‘ Pool of the Law.’ This is probably 
the place named in the .4m^(ed. Jarrettt 
ii. 1!W): “ In the township of Ktydra Sundar 
is a large reservoir which gives a peculiar 
whiteness to the cloths washed in it.” 
Gladwin reads the name Calarashoondat or 
Catareksoonder (see Taylor, op. cit. 91 ). 

3. Seerbands, Seerbetties.— TheM are 
names for tur^ns, H. airhand, sirbatti. 
Taylor {op. n't. 47) names them as Dacca 
muslins under the names of aurbund and 
xnrbuter. 

3. Seershauds. - This is perhaps P. air- 
aluul, ‘ head -delighting,' some kind of turban 
or veil. 

3. SecrauckerB. — Perhaps, a!.r, ‘head,* 
suLh, ‘ pleasure.’ 

3. Bhalbaft. — P. aluUba/t, ‘ shawl- 
weaving.’ (See SHAWL.) 

3. SickterBoyB. 

3. SOOSIES. 

*i. Subnoms, SublomB.— “ Shnbnam is a 
thin pellucid muslin to which the Persian 
figurative name of ‘ evening dew * {ahah- 
nam) is given, the f.abric being, when spread 
over the oleaching-field, scarcely dUtinguish- 
able from the dew on the grass." {Taylor, 
op. cit, 45.) 

3. Buccatoona. (See BUCLAT.) 

3. Taffatlea of sorts. “ A name applied 
to plain woven silks, in more recent times 
signifying a light thin silk stuff with_ a 
consider^lo lustre or gloss ’* {fh-apera' Dirt. 
S.V.). TTio word conies from P. Ulftan, ‘hi 
twist, spin.* The Ain (i. 94) has titfiah in 
the list of silks. 

3. TaiUBOOks.— H. tanauth, ‘taking ease.' 
(See above under NAINSOOKS.) 

3. TofljMbB. P. tonxeA ‘body adorning.* — 
“A tolerably fine muslin” {Taylor, op. cit. 
46; Forltca VValaon, op. cit. 76). “The silk 
fttnzeb scorns to have gone out of fashion, 
but that in cotton is very commonly used 
for the ehioken work in Lucknow." {Yuan/ 
Alt, op. eii. 96.) 

1. Tapaeili. (See under ALLBJA.) In 
the Ala (i. 94) we have : “ Tc^ffilah (a stuff 
from Mecca).’* 

1670.— “So that in your house are only 
left some TapBailu and cotton yam."— In 
Yule, Hedged JJiary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxvi. 
Birdwood in Report on Old Jtecorda, 88, has 

^^^^anuttoimas. — “ There are various 
kinds of muslins brought from the East 
Indies, chiefly from Bengal, betelles (see 
BETTRELA) tanuOam . . {Chtmberd 
Oyd. ef 1786, quoted in 8id eer. H, dr Q. 
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ir. 186). It i> sugf^ested {ibid. 3rd ser. iv. 135) | 
tluit l^is is the origin of English fttr/rfan, Fr. I 
lorfeton^, which is defined in the Draperd 
IdeU as fine open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated hare.'* 

3. TartOTMi. 

8. Ttpoji. 

3. Tenadams. — '* Turundam (said by the 
wearers to mean 'a kind of cloth for the 
bodv,’ the name being derived frcnn the 
Arabic word tuniA (torA, toniA) 'a kind,’ 
and the Persian one wndam (anddm) *the 
body,’ is a muslin which was formerly im- 
ports, under the name of ierendaw, into 
this country.” {Taylor^ op. cii. 4tf.) 

2. Ventepollnme. 

PIODAUN, s. A spittoon ; Hind. 
fUkddn. Pik is promrly the expector- 
ated juice of chewea betel. 

[c. 1666.—** . . . servants ... to carry 
the Picquedeat or spittoon. . . ^mnVr, 
ed. CotuUibift 214. in 283 Piqaedans.] 

1673. — ** The Rooms are spread with 
Camts as in Indian and they have Pigdaai, 
or jetting pots of the Earth of this Place, 
whira is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in."— /Vy«r, 223. 

[1684. — Hedges speaks of purchaaing a 
** Spitting Cup.” — Diary^ Hak. Soc. i. 14iK] 

PIGEON ENGLISH. The vile 
jargon which forms the means of 
communication at the Chinese ports 
between Englishmen who do not smak 
Chinese, ana those Chinese with whom 
they are in the habit of communicat- 
ing. The word '^business” appears in 
this kind, of talk to be corrupted into 
**j9^eon,” and hence the name of the 
jargon is supixised to be taken. [For 
examples see Chamberlain^ Tningi 
Japanese, 3rd ed. pp. 321 seqq.; Ball, 
Things Chinese, 3rd ed. 430 seqq. (See 
BUltra ENOLI8H.)] 

1880. — **. . . the English traders of the 
early days.. . . insteaa of inducing the 
Chmese to make use of correct words rather 
than the misshapen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to establish Pigeon English 
—a grotemue gibberish which would be 
laughable if it were not almost melancholy.” 
—Jjaqd. W. Oitl, River qf Colden. ikind, i. 156. 

1883.— ** The *Pid)iu English' is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by spmking it. . . . 
How ^e whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby 
talk is extraordinary.''— JtfiM Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 37. 

PXG-8TI0KING. This is Anglo- 
Indian hqg-hunting, or what would 
be ealled among a people delighting 


more in lofty expression, *the chase of 
the Wild &>ar.^ When, very many 
years since, one of the present writers, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it uras that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps which is now known as 
the 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportnnitv of enlightening an 
^irant Bengalee on the short-com- 
ings of his Presidency could not 
foregone. The chief counts of indict- 
ment were three : 1st. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
2nd. That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the base effeminacy of drinking beer 
out of champagne glasses ; 3rd. That 
in pig-sticking they threw the spear at 
the boar. The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts down to 1840 
therefore ; and showed how little com- 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as iate as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the 18th century as 
the third certainly had lieen. This 
may be seen from the quotation from 
R. Lindsay, and by the text and illus- 
trations of Williamson's Oriental ^ieU 
imports (1807), [and much later (.see 
below)]. There is, or perhaps we should 
say more diffidently there was, still a 
difference T>etween the Bengal practice 
in pig^sticking, and that of &mbay. 
The Bengal spear is about 6} feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it can be grn.sped almost quite at the 
end and uirried with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front; 
the l)oar’s charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
45” or 50” of inclination, if rightly 
giiided, pierces him in the sliomder. 

' The Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carried under the 
armpit like a draggon's lance. Judg- 
ing from Elphinstone’s statement 
below we should suppose that the 
Bonilmv as well as the Irongal practice 
originally was to throw the speaiv 
but tluit lioth independently discaurdea 
this, the Qtii-his adopting the short 
overhand spear, the Ihickl the long 
lance. 

1679. — " In the morning we went a 
hunting of wild Hoggs with Kiana Reddy, 
the c^f man of theUlaiidt'' (at mouth of 
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tb« Kiatiuk) *boat 100 othor men of I 
th« iiknd (Dio) with lanoat and Three More 
doggii wita whom we liilled eight Hoggi 
neat and mall, one being a Bora eery 
huge and Ihtt, of greate weight. "—CbiiM. 
^ Afetd and Gmmeil n/ Pert St. Qto, on 
Tour. InA<maiidA!m.No. II. 

The party oonmted of Streynsham Master 
“Agent of the Coast and Bay," Mith “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Ricbard Mohun of 
the Cooneell, the Minister, the Chyniigeon, 
the Sohoolmsster, the Socretary, and two 
Writers, on Ensign, 6 mounted Mldiers and 
n Trumpeter," in all 17 Persons in the 
Company's Serrioe, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent's Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
ehoigee." It was a Tour of Visitation ol 
the Footories. 

1778.~The Hon. R. Lindsay doet speak of 
the “ Wild-boor ohose ” ; but he wrote after 
85 yean in England, and rather esohem 
Anglo-Indionisms: 

“Our wea|xm consisted only of a short 
heary spear, three feet in len^h, end wdl 
poised; the Ijoor being found and un- 
kennelled by the sponieu, runs with great 
speed across the plain, is piusued on horM- 
bock, and the fint rider who approaches 
him throws the jarelin. . . ."—Ltatt qf ikg 
LttuUayi, iii. 161. 

1807.—“ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be oommenoed by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so os to lodges bemnd 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone." — H'tV/iaJNwm, Orientat 
FiM SporiM^ p. 9. {Ltjft must mean hog's 
right,) This author says that the bomlm 
shafts were 8 or 9 feet Imig, but that eery 
o&erf ones hod formerly been in use ; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816.— “We bog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or oourse till dusk ... we do 
not throw our spears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and neTsr port with them."— Eipfito- 

[1828.—“. . . the boor who hod mode 
good the next cane with only a dight 
sorstoh from a spear thrown as be was 
charging the hedge."— (h’InU. SiHjrt. Mag, 
roprCin873. i. m.] 

1848. — “Swankey of the Body-Onord 
himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest book of aU the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by mimr 
Dobbin, tiU-ArtiU with Amelia, and ae- 
scribing the sport of pigittoklltf to her 
with great humour and eloquenoe.*^ Yamitg 

FairX 288. 

1866.— “1 mav be a young plg^tUdkir, 
but 1 am too ola a sportsman to make snoh 
a mistake os that.'*— Tim/soii, Tk$ Damk 
Jtwagalaw, in From, Ixxiii. St, 

1878.— “Vlgilkkiag may be very good 
fun. . . .**— X 2Viu Bgfiirmer, oh. i. 

1876.— “Ton would perhaps like tiger- 
hunting or plg^llddBff; Imw some of that 


for a season or two in the Bast. Everything 
here is poor stuff after that."— Deatm Da- 
nada, it. bh. xL 

1878. — “In the meantime there was a 

•piguftloking' meet in the neighbouring 
district"— Ajre in. the i- 140. 

PIO-TAIL, 8. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
oi hair, bv transfer from the quern of 
our granofathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the 17tn 
century, and was “long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who^ when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present day” (jQiUe, 
Olotean^ of Reference, 32). Previously 
the Clnnese wore their unshaven back 
hair gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon. De Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) says of the people of Tongking, 
that “Zms the Chinese they have the 
custom of mthering the hair in fine 
nets under the hat.” 

1879. — “One mm a single Bikb driving 

four or fiva Ghinomen in front of him, 
having knotted their together for 

rein^ — ifut Bird, Owdm Chenouae, 28A 

FILXV. mow, Fiuir, &c., a. 
Pera pultfo, or fCOn, Skt piUdha^ *a 
ball of boiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes are given by 
Herklota. ed. 1863, App. z»z. ; and 
in the Atn-i-Akbari (m. Blodimatin, 
i 60), we have one for Mma puldo 
(X'f ma IB *hadi’) with several others to 
which the name is not given. The 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as enny, but not the thing. It was 
an odd circumstance, some 46 ycaie 
ago^ that the two surgeon.^ of a 
dra^n regiment in India were called 
Currie and PUleau. 

1616.— “SomotimM they boil pieoes of 
fiesh or hena or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, whioh dioh they call pUlaw. As 
they order it tb^ make ft a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food."— Tenw, in 
Pwehae, ii. 1471. 

*e. 1680.-“The feast begins: it was 
compounded at a hundred sorts of pale and 
con&d dried meaia"— T, Meriert, ed. 
16^ IK 138, [and for varieties, p. 
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S h 1660. — ***. . . mj elegant boete were 
y empl<^ed in cramming their months 
with as mura Pelan os they oould contain. 
. . /'—Bernier, ed. Oomlable, 121.] 

1673. — “The most ndmirod Dninty where- 
with they stuff themselves is Pnllosr, 
whereof wey will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt, 'it bei^ so 
well prepared for the Stomach.'*— iVycr, 
399. See also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives 
a redpe. 

1682.— “They eate their pilnwand other 
spoone-meate withoute spoones, taking up 
tneir pottage in the hollow of their fingers.'* 
—jKvdyn, Diary ^ June 19. 

1687. — “They took up their Mess with 
their Finwers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Spoons.’* — DampUr, i. 430. 

1689.— “Palau, that is Rice boil*d . . . 
with Spices intermixt, and a boird Fowl in 
the middle, is the most common Indian 
Dish.*'-Ovtiip<ofK 397. 

1711. — “They oannot go to the Price of 
a IWoe, or botl’d Fowl and Rice ; but the 
better sort make that their principal Dish.” 
—Loekyer, 231. 

1793.— “On a oertain day ... all the 
Musulman officers belonging to your depart- 
ment shall be entertained at the charge of 
the Sircar, with a public repast, to consist 
of Pnllao of the first sort.” — iSkfeet LeUrre 
cf Tippoo S., App. xlii. 
o. 1820.— 

“ And nearer as they came, a genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pUanij 

Things wmch in hungry mortals’ eyes 
find favour.” — Don Joan, v. 47. 
1848.— “* There’s a pUlan, Joseph, just 
as you like it, and Phpa has brought home 
the best turbot in Bulingagate.’ ’ — ViknUy 
Fair, i. 20. 

PINANO, 8. This is the Halap 
word for Areua. and it is almost 
always used by ine Dutch to indicate 
that article, and after them by some 
Continental writers of other nations. 
Tlie Cliinese word for the same pro- 
duct— mn-lang— is probably, as Bret- 
schneiaer says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. (See PENANG.) 

[1603.— “They (the Javans) are very great 
eaters— «nd they haue a otftaine hearbe 
called betiaiU (see BETEL) whioh they 
vsually have carryed with them whereeouer 
they goe, in boxes, or wrapped vp in a 
oloath like a sugar loafe; and also a nut 
called Pinaage, whioh are both in operation 
ve^ hott, and they eate them oontinually 
to warme them within, and keepe them 
from the fluxe. They do likewise take 
muoh tabaooo^ and also opium.*'— N. Scott, 
Ah EataA Diaemtrm, Ao., ^ ike End Indite, 
1606^ Hg. N. 2. 

n666.-“Theirbvdinaryfood . . . isRioe, 
Wkmi, Piaaags. . . r—Sir T. Hnheri, 
Tmnde, 1677, p. 365 {SUutf. 


1726. — “But Shah Sousa gave him (vis. 
Van der Broek, an envoy to Rajmahal in 
1666) good words, and regaled him with 
Pinaag (a great favour), and promised that 
ho should be amply paid for everything.** — 
Va/es/ya, V. 165. 

PINBABBY, s. Hind. pinddH, 
pinddrd, but of which the more 
oripnal form appears to be Mahr. 
pendhdrl, a member of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pefidhdr and ppndhdrd. The ety- 
mology of the won! is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci- 
dence only, the circumstance observed 
by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
quoted below (i. 37, note), that “Pln- 
oan seems to have the same reference 
b) Pandour that Kvadk has to Counck/* 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
most popular etymology among the 
natives ascribes the name to the dis- 
solute habits of the class, leading 
them to frequent the shorn dealing 
in an intoxicating drink called pinda, 
(One of the senses of peyufhd, accord- 
ing to Molesworth’s Mohr ' Diet., is *a 
drink for cattle and men, prepared 
from HotcuM aorghtm* (see JOWAUE) 
* by steeping it and causing it to fer- 
ment.’^ Sir John adds: *Kurreem 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
’told me he liad never heard of any 
other reason for the name ; and M^'or 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
wries of whom he enquired ’ (Cmfrof 
India 2iid ed. i. 433). Wilson agun 
considers the most probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendhd, but in 
the sense of a ’bundle of rice-straw,' 
and Ka/ra, ’who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employea in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very satisfactory. We venture 
another, as a plausible sugration 
merely. Both pindrparnd in llindi, 
and pinddt-hamim in Mahr. simify 
’to follow’; the latter being draned 
’ to stick closely to ; to follow to the 
death; used of the adherence of a 
disasreeable fellow.’ Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these han^geia-on 
of an army m &e fiel^ looking out 
for prey. [The question has Men 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
e^borate note published in the Indian 
I Aniiq, of 1900. To the above three 
' sngg^ions he adds two mada by other 
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antlioritifif : 4. uiat the term ima 
taken from the BtAsr race ; 6. from 
PinMni^ pinff ** lump of food,' dr, 
^hrii^r,’ a plunderer. As to the 
fourth BOggeBtion, he remarks that 
there waa a Bader race dwelling in 
Mjwre, Belair and the Nixam's tcrri> 
tories. But the objection to thia etj- 
molqgy ia that aa far hack as 1748 
both words, Btdair and Pinddrif are 
uaed bv the native hiftorian, Rim 
Singh Munahl, aide by side, but ap- 
pliM to different bodies of men. Mr. 
Irvine’s suggestion is that the word i 
Pmcblrl, or more strictly Pandkdr, comes 
from a place or region calleSl Pdndhdr 
or Pandhdr. Thu place is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Burhinpur 
and Handijra on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove that laige 
numbers of Pindiria were settled m 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying: “If it were not 
for a passage in Grant Duff (fil- of iKe 
MahraUoif Bombay reprint, 167X I 
should have been ready to maintain 
that 1 had proved my case. My argu- 
ment reouirea two things to make it 
irrefutable : (1) a very early connec- 
tion between nndhar and the Piiid- 
hftris ; (8) that the Pindbftris had no 
early home or settlement outside 
Fandhir. Aa to the. first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, when Send- 
hiah grants them lands in Nim&r; 
whereaa before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second point, Qrant Duff says, 
and he if anybody nnut have known, 
that “there were a numljer of Piii- 
dh4ris about the borders of Mah&- 
rfishtraand the Carnatic. . . .” Unless 
these men emigrated from Kliandesli 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant Duffs 
bookX their presence in the South with 
the same name tends to di8|jrove any 
special connection between their name, 
Andh&ri, and a place. Pindhiir, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men jcnown Pin- 
dharis sliould have been neadjr settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandh&r at least ninety 

S ears before they thiu occupied it. 

tick a mere fortuitous connection 
between Fandhfir and the Pindhkris is 


so eztraordin^ that we may call jt 
an impossibility. A fair inference is 
that the r^pn Pandhftr was the 
original home of the Pindhfirii^ that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhftn- 
pur and Handiya were made to them 
in what had alwm been their home* 
country, namely Pandhftr.'n 
j The Pin^kris seem to ^ve grown 
' up in the wan of the late Mahomme- 
d«m dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
tlie latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattu 
in their revolt against Aurangzlb ; the 
first mention which we have seen of 
the name occurs at thia time. For 
some particulan regarding them we 
nfer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. Duriim and after the Mah- 
ratta wan of Lord WeUesley’s time 
many of the Pindarl leaden obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and Holkar, and in the chaa*» 
which reigned at that time outside the 
British territory their raids in all 
directions, attended by the most savage 
atrocities, became more and more in- 
tolerable ; these outrages extended 
from Bundelkhand on the N.E., Kadapa 
on the S., and Orissa on the S.E., to 
Guzerat on the W., and at last re- 
peatedly violated British territory. In 
a raid made upon the ciust extend- 
ing from Masubpatam northward, the 
Pindftxls in ten days plundered 339 
villages, biiniing many, killing and 
wounding 682 persons, torturing 3600,. 
and carrying off or destroying property 
to the amount of £280,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor - General, the Marmiis of 
Hastings, found himself armed with 
permission from home, and in a jposi- 
tion to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pindaris were completely 
cruslied, and those of the native princes 
who supiK)rted them com]jelled to sub- 
mit, whilst the British YM)wer for the 
first time was rendered truly para- 
mount throughout India. 

1706-7. -“Zoolfeoar Khan, nftw the 
> rains ptirmied Dhunnah, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to tbo banks of the Kistnah. The 
Pindenrshs took Velore, which however 
was soon rotakon. ... A great caravan, 
coming from Aurangabad, wae totally plun- 
dered and everything eacried off, by a body 
of Mharattas, at only 12 eoss distance from 
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the imperiel camp." — Narraiiveof a Bondeda, 
app. to Scott's Tr. of Firishta’a H. 
M D^ean^ ii. 122. [On this see Maicohnt 
Central India^ 2nd ed. i. 426. Mr. Irrine 
in the paper quoted above shows that it is 
doubtful if the author really used the word. 

a strange coincidence the very oopv 
used by J. Scott is now in the Brituo 
Museum. On turning to the passage 1 
finil *Pe<lft Badar/ a well-known man of 
the period, and not PindUbrH or PindenA 
at all."] 

1762.— " Sia'nee Madhoo Rao . . . began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length aasemblM near 
10(},000 hoixe, 60,000 Pinduraha, and 50,000 
matchloc': foot. ... In reference to the 
Pindarehe, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tril>o of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhon, to plunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides.”— i7. o/ Htidur 
Nail\ by Mttr IltiMan AH Kluin, 149. IMr. 
Irvine suspects that this may bo brjsea on 
H Tnisrending ns in the former quotation. 
The oarIie.st undoubted mention of the name j 
in n.ative hi.storiana is by R&m Singh (1748). 
There is a doubtful reference in the TdrUk- 
uAluhatinndtll (1722-23)]. 

1784. ‘‘Bindazna, who receive no pay, 
but give a certain monthly sum to the cum- 
mander-in-chiof for permission to maraud, 
or plunder, under siinction of his banners." 
—Indian VttciiUnlary^ s.v. 

1803.—*' Depend upon it that no Pindar- 
rica or .straggling horse will venture to your 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy 
in chock, and your detachment well in 
advance.”— Wdlington^ ii. 219. 

1823. — " On asking an intelligent old 
Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short uiid shrewd answer: *0ur occu- 
pation * (said he) 'was incompatible with the 
tine virtues anil ipmlitios you atnte ; and 
1 suppo.so if any of our people over had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would lie to make him leave our commu- 
nity.'" — Sir Joltn Matoolniy Central Indla^ 
i. 436. 

[ „ “ Ho h.ad ascended on horscliack 

. . . being nionntod on a Pindaree imny, 
an animal accustomed to climbing."— i/oufr, 
Prrtanal NamUive^ 292.] 

1825. — "The name of Plndara is coeval 
with the earliest invarion of Hindoostnn by 
the Mnhrattos. . . . The designation was 
applied to a sort of sorry cavalry that 
acoompunicil the P4shwa’s armies in their 
exp^itions, rendering them much the same 
■ervico ah the Cossacks perform for, the 
armies of Huasia. . . . The several leaders 
went over with their bands from one chief 
to another, as best suited their private 
interests, or those of their followers. . . . 
The rivers generally became fordable by the 
close of the Dnaaerm. The horses then were 
diod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having been ohoaen ee XvAftnrmi, 
nil that wure inclined set forth on a foray 


or LuUmrt aa it was called in the Pladaxee 
nomenclature; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a thonoand, the 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
. . . but ... It was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Piadnieen 
should 1)0 armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 ware usually common 
looieas (see LOOTY), indifferently mounted, 
and armed with every variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slaves, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the luhbnr in 
the best manner they could ." — PrinstUy Bint, 
of PoL and Mil. Tranuietions (1813-1823), 
i. 37, note. 

1829. — "The person of whom she asked 
this question said 'Brinjaret' (see BUM* 
JAUSY) . . . but the lady understood him 
Pindaree, and the name was quite sufficient. 
She jumped out of the palanquin and ran 
towards home, screaming, ' Pindarooa Pin* 
daxeoi.’” — Mem. of John Shipjt^ ii. 281. 

[1861.- 

" ^ 1 took to the hills of Malwa, and the 
free Pindaree life.”] 

Sir A. Lyallf Tm Old Pindane. 

PINE APPLE. (See AMANAB.) 
[The word has been corrupted by native 
weavers into pinaphal or minaphal, as 
the name of a silk fabric, so called 
Ijecause of the pine-apple pattern on it. 
(See Yiuuf Alt, Mon. on Silk, 99.)] 

PINJRAPOLE, s. A hospital for 
animals, existing perhaps only in Qur.> 
erat, is so called. Giiz. pinjrdpor or 
jjinjrapol, [properly a cage {pinjra) for 
the sacred mill {pola) released in the 
name of Sival See Heber, ed. 1844, ii. 
120, and Ovington^ .300-301 ; [P. drlbi 
ValU, Hak. Soc. i. 67, 70. Forbe$ {Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 156) describes “the 
Banian ho.spit.*il ’* at Surat ; but they 
do not rise thi.s word, which Moles- 
worth says is ipiite modem in Mahr.] 

1808.— "Every marriage and mercantile 
transaction among them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjnpole ostensibly.” 
— R. Drummond. 

PINTADO. From the Port. 

a. A ‘ painted * (or ‘ spotted *) cloth, 
i,e. c^tz (q.v.). Though the word 
was applied, we believe, to all printevl 
goods, some of the liner Indian chintzes 
were, at least in part, finished by hand- 
|)aiiiting. 

1579.— "With cloth oi diverao colours, 
not much unlike our vniallpentadOM."— 
Dnike, World Mneomfoued, Hak. Soe. 143. 

[1602.—". . . some fine plBthfidoefi.”— 
BtnfirocMf, Finn LdUr Book, M.] 
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1002-5 . — **. . . about their loynee a fine 
Pintadoa.” — Scot't Ditrowm of Java^ in i 
J*nrckaMf i. 164. 

1606.— *' Henre the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divert of the 
choicest Pintadoei, which hee kindly ac- 
cepted oV*~-~Midtlleton's Voyage^ E. 3. 

[1610.— “Pintadoea of divert sorts will 
sell. . . . The names are Sarossa, Berumpury, 
large Chaudes, Selomatt Cambaiita, Selematt 
white and black, Cheat Betiroe and divers 
others.”— Danvfri, i. 75. 

c. 1630. — *‘Alao they stain Linnen cloth, 
which we call pantadoes."— <Str T. JlerherL 
ed. 1677. p. 304;] 

1665.— “To Woodcott . . . where was a 
roome hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and oocurations of the In- 
dians.”— AV/ya’s Diary f I)oc. 30. 

c. 1759. — “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent.” — Letter fr<na. Pegu^ in 
Dairymple^ Or. Pep. i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-lndiah) for 
the Quinei\-fowl. This mny have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pirda in Portiigue.se is * a spot,’ or 
fleck, so that probably it only means 
speckled. This is the e.xplanation of 
filutedu. [The word is more commonly 
applied to the cape Pigeon. See Mr. 
Gray’s note on Vyrani de Laval^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, who quotes from Fryer, 
p. 12.] 

FISACH^ Skt pisdcJitf a she- 
demon, m. piidcha. In S. India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tril3cs are so callen. The spirits 
of the dead, and particularlv of those 
who have met with violent deaths, are 
es{)eciallv so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil peu. Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the PikLchU were (as in the 
case of iMhhasas) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says : * The PUddil dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to be recognised in the speech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters.’ There is, however, in the 
Hindu drama a PiMdid bhdAd, a 
gibberish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
introduced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to English.] The 
term pifdda is also applied to the 
small circular storms commonly by 


Europeans called devils (q.v.). We 
do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
(see lielow) found the Pisdchi to be a 
fr/iffe demon. 

1610.— “The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
riwe) is the Piadcha-vivdha^ when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl's 
parent^ takes her home by means of talis- 
mans, incantations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pisach, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above mamage takes place after llie 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name.”— TAe DahidAn^ ii. 72; [Soc .l/anu, 
iii. 34]. 

c. 1780.— “ ‘ Que demandez-vous 7 ' leiir 
crini-je d’un ton de voix rude. ‘ Pounjuoi 
restez-vous la k m’attendro? et d'oii vient 
que ces autres femmes ae sont enfuios, 
comma si j’4tois un PdachftSSh (esprit 
malin), ou une b6to sauvage qui voulfit 
vouR devorer 7 ’ ” — Haafner^ ii. 287. 

1801.— “They believe that such men os 
die accidental deaths become Pytichi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fi-ts and other 
diseases, especially in women.” — P. Ducini- 
nun's Mysore^ iii. 17. 

1816.— “ Whirlwdnds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light thini^ along with them, and are 
called oy the natives Deahashmi or devils.” 
— .Aiiattc Journal ^ ii. 367. 

1819. — “These demons or pqitaebM are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.”— AVmf-ine on 
Klephanta^ in Bo. Lit. Soe. Trans, i. 219. 

1827.—“ As a little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white frock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Piiaihee, 
the name which the Indiailis give to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met / am the 
PiUUM, / am the PiiaihM. Would she 
I have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called %citch or devil instead! No : for, 
ns usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour everthing." — /. V. llare^ in 
I iiwtua al Trnth^ by Two BrtOhers, 1st 
I Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 

i 

PI8AHO, & This is the Malay 
word for plantain or banana (q-q v.). 
It is never used by English ^ple, 
but is the usual word among the Dutch, 
and common also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who pTo1)ably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

1651. — “Les OoUewani$Hi vendent des 
fruits, oome da Plsaag, Ao.” — A, Pogar, 
La Port* Oaverte, p. 11. 

0 . 1785.— “Nous arriviuMsoa grand village 
de OoUa, oh none vlmaa de befles alldos de 
bsoanieni on pisaag. . . ii. 86 
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[1875.— ** Of the piaa^ or plantain . . . 
there are over thirty kindn, of which, the 
Ptjnn^-nuu. or golden plantain, ao named 
from ita oolonr, though one of the smallefit, 
in neverthelen most deservedly prized.” — 
— 7%ont90ttf The StraUt qf MataecOf 8.] 

PISHPASH; s. Apparently a fac- 
titioiiM An^lo- Indian word, applied to 
a slop of Tice- 80 U)i with small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in •the Anglo> 
Indian nursery. [It is apparently P. 
•jitidi-pashf ^sliivered or broken in 
]>ieces* ; from Pers. pasiudan,^ 

1834.— “They found the Secretary disen- 
ctigod, that is to say, if surrounded with 
liiige volumes of Financial Reports on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding, a mess 
of plshpaih on the other, can be called dis- 
engaged.”— TAs BahoOf See. i. 86. 

PITABRAH, s. A coffer or box 
used in travelling by palankin, to 
carry the traveller^ clothes, two such 
being slung to a bang^ (4-v.). Hind. 
7 i/Wrei, petdrd, Skt. pitaJM, * a basket.* 
The tiling was properly a liasket made 
of cane ; but in later practice of tin 
sheet, with a Ifglit wooden frame. 

[1833.—“. . . he sat in the palanquin, 
which was filled with water up to his neck, 
whilst everything he had in bis batara (or 
'trunk’) was soakod with wet. . . 
I'ravela of I)r. Wofff, ii. IM.] 

1849. — “The attention of the staff wa.s 
called to the necessity of putting their 
pitarahs and property in the Bungalow, 
as thieves abounded. * My dear Sir,’ was 
the reply, ' we are quite safe ; we have 
nothing.' "—Delhi GtvxUfy Nov. 7. 

18.'i3. — “It was very soon settled that 
Oakfield wnS to send to the dtfk bungalow 
for his petanhi, and stay with Stivunton 
for about three weeks.”— ir. D. ArMUd, 
thikJUld, i. 223. 

PLANTAIN, 8. This is the name 
by which the M%ua tnpieniwm. is uni- 
versally known to Anglo-India. Books 
<li8tingui.sh between theiffusasaptenfum 
or plantain, and the Mhsti paradisaica 
or winana ; but it is hard to under- 
stand where the line is supposed to 
1)6 drawn. Variation is gn^ual and 
infinite. 

The botanical name Miita repre-sents 
the Ar. mans, and that again is from 
the Skt. mocha. The specific name 
Mpientum arises out of a misunder- 
standing of a puaage in Plinv, which 
we liave ezplainea under the head 
Jack. The specific paradisaica is de- 
rived from the old l)clief of Oriental 
Christians (entertained also, if not 


or^nated by the Mahoiiiuicdansl that 
this was the tree from whose leeA-es 
Adam and Eve made themselves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attaclied 
also to the fruit, which some l)e]iuved 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the jiatteni formed by the core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers dis(;erned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Cmcifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Aftma or * Fig of Paradise,’ 
or sometimes ‘ Fig of Indio,’ and to 
this day in the W. Indies the common 
small plantains are called * figs.’ The 
Portuguese also habitually called it 
‘ Indian Fig.’ And this ])erbaps origi- 
nated some confusion in Miltoirs mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(Ficus Indica of Pliny, lis of ir^ern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that ficus. 

The name banana is never employed 
by the English in India, though it is 
the name universal in the London 
friiit-8liop.s, where this fruit is now 
to be had at almost all si^asons, and 
often of excellent quality, imiKirted 
chiefly, we believe, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat adds that in the Strait Settle- 
ments the name plantain seems to be 
reserved for those varittie.s which are 
only eatable when cooked, but the 
worn banana is used indifferently with 
plantain^ the latter being on the whole 
perhaps the rarer word]. 

The name plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than i.s banana. It, or 
rather pUUano, appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord- 
ing to Oviedo, in 1516 ; the first 
edition of his l)ook was piiblislied in 
1526. That author is careful to e.\- 
plain that the plant was improperly so 
called, as it was quite another thing 
from the pManus described by Pliny. 
Blutean says the word is S])anish. We 
do not know how it came to Ixi applied 
to the Musa. [Mr. Oujipy (8 ser. 
Notes Queries, viii. 87) suggests that 
*Uhe SpaiiiaiTls have obtained pkifatm 
from tlic Carib and Galibi words for 
banana, viz., balaianna and palatana, 
by the process followed by the Aus- 
tralian colonists when they converted 
a native name for the casuarina* trees 
into ‘she-oak’ ; and that we can thus 
explain how piataw came in Spanish 
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to signify both the plane-tree and the 
banana” Prof. Skeat {Cmicise Did. 
8.y.) derives plantain from Lat. planta, 
‘a plant’ ; pro^rly *a spreading sucker 
or shoot’ ; ana says that the plantain 
took its name from its s^^reading leaf.] 
The rapid spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried back to India, is 
a counterpart to the rapid diffusion of 
the enenne in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendo^ that in his time (1585) the 
Spaniards had come to use the form 
ptarUano, which our Englishmen took 
up as jUantan and plantain. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the only explanation of plantain 
given is as the equivalent of the Latin 
pUmiago, the field-weed known by the 
former name. Platano and Planiano 
are used in the Phili])piiie Islands by 
the Spanish populatioii. 


1336.— “Sunt in SyrilL ot Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradiri nuncupnntur Optimi 
oaporu, mollia, in ore cito diraoluhilia : per 
tranarenum quotioecuiiHiae i\mL incideria 
invenies Cmci/bcMm . . . diu non duront, 
unde per mare ad nostraa partes duci non 
poarant incorrupta.*’— tfe Bofdetuele. 

e. 1350. — “Sunt enim in orto illo Adae 
de Seyllano primo quas incolae ficus 

vocant . . . et istud vidimus oculis noetris 
quod ubicunque inciditur per tmnsversum, 
in uti^ue parte incisurae videtur ymago 
hominis ernci/ixi . . . et de istis foliis ficAs 
Adam et Evn focerunt sibiperizomata. . . 

— John dt* Marignullif in Cathay^ Ac. p. 3£ 

1384.— “And there is again a fruit which 
manv people assert to m that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinnM, and 
this fruit they call J/vse ... in this frait 
yon see a very great miracle,, for when yon 
divide it anyway, whether length wavs or 
across, or cut it an you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Orneifx ; 
and of this we comrades many times made 
proof."— Viaggio Hi Simone Jhgo/i (Firenze, 

1862, p. 160). 

1626 (tr. 1577).>-'* There are alsocertayne 
plantes whiche the Christiana call Platani. 
In the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fourtie or fiftie ptataaa about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the plaftaaa begins to 
appears yelowe, at which time they take it, 
1 ^ hang it in their houses, where all the 
duster wazeth rype, with -aU his plataaa/’ 
•—Oeiedo, transl. in KHetCt Hitt, of Trataglt^ 
f. 206. 

1663 (tr. 1682).-“ Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombas) is verye pleaaannt, having many 
OKhardau wherein are planted and are 
groweing. . . . Figges of the Indias. . . .** 
^•dDfa^sds,brN.L,f.28. 


1679.—“. . . a fruit which they call Figo 
(Magdlane calls it a flggeof aapan long, but 
it is no other than that which tne Bpaniarda 
and Portingalh have named PlaataJlM)." — 
DtMm Voyagtf Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

1586 (tr. 1588). — “There are mountaines 
very thicks of orange trees, aiders [i.e. onbvw, 
* citrons’], limes, pTantawoa, and palmaa.”— 
Mtudofo, by R. Parke, Hak. Soc. ii. 330. * 

1588. — “Our Generali made their wines to 
fetch vs Plantain, Lymmoi^ and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits ." — Voyage of 
Matter Thomae Canditk, in Purekat, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604).—“. .. the first that 
shall be needefulle to treats of is the 
Plantain {PloLiana), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
hfui no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resembluice 
of the one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 
The thing wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanoo at the 
Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
.nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there is, os the ProverVi saith. betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut. / omsA de Aconta, 
transl. by E. G., Uak. Soc. i. 241. 

I 1593. — “The plaatans is a tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient to cover u 
man from top to toe."— /faW tiur, Voyage into 
the South Sea, Huk. Soc. 49. 

1610. — “. . . and every day failed not 
to send each roan, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 

r intitie of Dates and Plantana, . . — 

II. Middleton, in Purchcu, i. 254. 
o. 1610. — ' * Ces Gentils ayant pitid de moy, 
il y eut vne femme qui mo mit . » . vne 
seruiete de feuilles de plantano aooommo- 
ddes ensemble auec dea espines, puis mo 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auec vn e cer tnine 
sauce qu’ils appellent card (see CXTHRT). 
. . .” — Moeqaei, Voyage*, 292. 

[ „ “They (elephants) require . . . 
besides loaves of tr^, chiefly of the Indian 
fig, which we call Bananes and the Turks 
piantonoo."— yvn/vf de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
II. 845.] 

1616.— “They have to these another fruit 
we English there^call a PlaBtOB, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are RijM, and then 
they taste like unto a iVonncA Pear, but 
much better." — Terry, od. 1666, p. 860. 
c. 1635.— 

“ . . . with candy Plantaim and the juicy 
Pine, 

On ohoioeet Melons and sweat Grapao 
they dine. 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine." 

ITallsr, Botflr eftkt Sammtr JtlamU* 
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c. 1636.— 

** Oh how I long my oarelosn limbs to lay 

Under the Plantalii’i Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 
WtdUr^ BtMU of the Summer hUin^. 

c. 1660.- 

** Ulie Plant (at Brasil Jiacotu call'd) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern PUne'tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . 

Cowley^ of Planti^ Bk. v. 

1664— 

Wake, Wake Quevera ! Our soft rest 
roust cease, 

And fly together with our country’s peace. 

No more must wu sleep under plantain 
shade. 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive failing fruits 
away/’ 

Drydea, Prologut to Out Indian Queen. 

1673.—** liower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
ten, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of Canaan, 
*which burthened two men's shoulders.” — 
Fryer, 19. 

1680.— ** The Plantain I take to be King 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.” — 
iMmpier, i. 311. 

1689. — “ . . . and now in the Oovernour’s 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others 
of the Island are ouantities of Plantins, 
Bonanoes, and otner delightful Fruits 
brought from the East. . . .’’—Oviagton, 
100 . 

1764.— 

'** But round the upland huts, bananaa 
plant ; 

A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, 

And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 
diade, 

Hieir graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanaa join. 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze.” Grainger, Bk. iv. 

1805. — **The plawtaiti, in some of its 
kinds, supplies tna plsoa of bread.”— Qrsie, 
Fragmente, 479. 

FLASSBT, xup. The village Pafdsl, 
which gives its name to Lord Clive’s 
famous* battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the pdUu 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748._«, . . that th^ have great reason 
to of Ensign miglidi's oonduot in 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another da^r at Haoy. as 
Tulletooy Caun was marching with a large 
force towards Cutway, they presume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. . . Letter frwnCouru'il at Couim- 
l*nzar, in /A)vg, p. 2. 

[1767.— Clive’s original report of the battle 
is dated on the "plain of Plads.” — liird- 
wood. Report on Old Recards, 57.] 

17M-71. — " General Clive, who should 
have ^en the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command 
to Colonel Coote, and remained bid in his 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight.” — Staooriniu, E.T. i. 486. This 
stupid and inaccurate writer says that 
several English officers who were present at 
the battle related this "anecdote” to him. 
This, it may be hoped, is as untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have supposed that Clive's mettle 
would be familiar. 

PODAB, s. Hind.i>o(M(ir, corm. of 
Pers: fntaddr, from fqta, ‘a bag of 
money.’ A cash-keeper, or espeQinlly 
an oMcer attached to a trei^iiry, whose 
business it is to weigh money and 
bullion and appraise the value of coins. 

(c. 1690.— "The Treasurer. Oiled in the 
language of the day Fotadar.” -Afa, od. 
JwrrdLt, ii. 49.] 

1680.—** Podar.” (See under DUSTOOB.) 
1683. — ‘*The like losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Ramchume 
Podar, Bendura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
bishwas who produced their several Ixioks 
for evidence.' —/Tnfyei, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
i. 81. 

[1772. — "Pod&r, a money-changer or 
teller, under a ihzoff.” — Verelat, View qf 
Bengal, Gloss, a. v.] 

POGGLB, PTJOGLY, &c., s. Pro- 
perly Hind, pdgal; *a madman, an 
idiot’ ; often used colloquially by 
Anglo - Indians. A friend belonging 
to that body used to adduce a maca- 
ronic adage which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate : “ Pagal 
et ^unia jaJM ae^rantur!** [Sm 

1829. — '*It*8 true the people call me, I 
know not why, the pngloy.”— Afm. John 
Shi^, ii. 255. 

1866. — '/ 1 was foolish enough to pay 
those bndinaihM beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. I must have been 
a pannl to do it.” — Trevelyan, The Dawt 
BungaUrio, 386. 

[1886. — ** He told me that the native 
name for a regular pionic it a *Pofgln- 
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NUinay* that ia, a fool's dinner.” — Lad^ 

Dufertn^ Vocr^fol Life^ 88 .] 

POISON-NUT, s. Stryehnoi nux 
vomieetj L. 

POLEA, ii.p. Mai. pulayarif ffrom 
Tam. piilamf *a fiel^* b^use iit Mala- 
bar they are occupied in rice culliva- 
tioii]. A person of a low or impure 
trilie, who causes pollution (pula) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap- 
proaclics within a certain distance. 
[The rules which regulate their meet- 
ing with other people are given by 
Mr. Logan (Malabar, i. 1181.J From 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs empolear-u, *to become polluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person,’ 
and desempoUar-ae, 'to purify oneself 
after such pollution’ (Oouvea, t. 97, 
and Synod, i. 62e), superstitions which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Christians of Malabar. (See HIBAVA.) 

1510.— ** The fifth cleas are called PoUar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts . . . 
the Foliar may not approach either the 
Noeri (aee HAIB) or the Brahmina within 
60 paces, nnleaa they hare been called by 
them. . . — Var^Ana, 142L 

1516.— "Thera is another lower sort of 
gentiles called polar. . . . They do not 
spMk to the nain except for a long way 
off, as far as they can oe beokd speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or wooMn should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . ffar6cfa, 143. 

1572.- 

** A 1^. da gente toda, ricca o pobro, 

De laDulas compoeta se imagina : 

AndiKo nus, e aomente hum pnno cobra 
As partes que a cubrir natura ensina. 

Dous modos ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
AToyret cbamadoa sio, e a minos dina 
POMOS tern y>or nome, a quern obriga 
A ley nSo mmurar a casta antiga.*'^ 

Catndea, vii. 87. 

By Burton ; 

" The law that holds the |ieople high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales long 

they go nnclothhd, but a wrap they throw 
for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist: 

Two modes of men are known : the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who oall the lower 

caste 

PoMos. whom their haughty laws contain 
frosB^^termingling with the higher 

1506.— “When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and composi- 
tion with the King of CbeMh, the Payroa 


desired that men shovld give them place, 
and tunie out of the Way, when they motto 
in the Streetes, ns the Poljras . . ."(used 
to do).—LiMM‘Antcii, 78 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 2^1 ; 
also see i. 279]. 

1606. — . . he said by way of insult 
that he would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of the lowest castes of Malauar.” 
— Gouvta^ i. 76. 

1626. — “These Pnler are Theeves and 
Sorcoreni.” — Purchas, J*ilgrimage, 553. 
[1727.-“Ponlias.” (See under MUCOA.) 

[1754.— “ Niodde and Pullle are two low 
castes on the Matahar coast. . . .” — Ives, 26. 

S i766.— “. . . Poolighees, a oast hardly 
ered to breathe the common air, being 
driven into the forrests and mountains out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . 6'ro.<(^, 

2nd ed. ii. 161 sey.] 

1770. — “Their degradation is still more 
complete on the Malabar coast, which hu.^ 
not been subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Pouliata." — 
Rayna/, E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

1865.— '^Further south in India we find 
polyandry among . . . Polsroa of Malab;ir.” 
— McLmtuan, PArtiiilot Marriage, 179. 


POLIOAB, 8 . This term is peculiar 
to the Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former d^s ; thi\v are now 
much the same us j Umindsir a in the 
highest use of that term (q.v.). The 
word is Tam. pdlaiyakkUran, ' the 
holder of a pdlaiyam* or feudal estate ; 
Tel. palegdiiu ; and thence Mahr. jxlle- 
gdr ; the English form being no doubt 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble about 100 years ago, and the 
'* Poligar wars ” were somewhat serious 
affairs. In various assaults on Paigu- 
lamkuriclii, one of their forts in Tin- 
nevelly, between 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 British officers. Much remrd- 
ing the Poligfirs of the south will lie 
found in Nelson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
Hiakfy of TinneveUy. Most of tlie 
Quotations apply to those southern 
districts. But the term was used 
north to the Mahratta boundary. 


1681. — “They pulled down thePolegaFs 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.”- i. 118. 


1701. — “Le lendemain je me rendis k 
ToUur, o’eet une petite villa qui apportient 
k un antra Paleagai«n.”-£€tt. 269. 

1745. — “J'espkra que Votra Eminence 
ogrfiera I'dtablisaement d'une nouvelle Mia- 
Bim prbs das Montagnas appellfisa vul- 
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ffoiroment dcA Pallaagans, oii aucuii 
Mifwionnaire n’uvait (xirii ju-squ'k present. 
Cctto coiitrea est M>uniiso a tiiven potiU Koia 
apnell^s ^alement Palleaffan, ciui aunt 
iiulependana du Grand Mogul quouiue 
places prea<]Uo au milieu de son Empire.'^ — 
^'urbertf Mem. ii. 406-7. 


gul is constantly ^ken of na beipg the 
chief of eighteen Poligan . . . when the 
levying of troops was retjuired the Delavny 
(see DALAWAY) sent reciuisitions to such 
and such Poligan to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . ."—NeJaon'x 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 157. 


1754. — “A Poly^r . . . undertook to 
conduct them through doHIcs and passes 
known to very few o:kCept himself 
i. 373. 

1780. — “Ho(Hyder) now moved towards 
tho pass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gon to clear away tho pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through." — //ow. 'Jamm 
Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 233. 

„ “ The matchlock men are generally 

accompanied by poligan, a set of fellows 
that arc almost savage, and make use of no 
other wea]K>n than a jiointed hamlKm 8))Ci\r, 
18 or 20 feet long.”— J/ m/ij-o’s ?i\urutite, 131. 

1733. — "To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
tho Kingdom of Tanjorc. To the same 
Miihoinet Ali they .^old at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygan.” — 
Jiiiilt'.’S on, Fox’s India Bill, in ll'wfjt, 

iii. 45S. 

1800. — “.I think Pournaya’s mode of 
dealing witH these rnjah.s ... is e.xcellcnt. 
He sets them up iu pulnnkins, elephants, 
ice., and a great sowarry, and n)akc.s them 
attend to his person. They are treated with 
grciit ros^eet, which they like, but can do 
no- mischief in tho country. Old Hydor 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
.seldom impeded by polygar wars.” — .!. 
Wellesley Xo T. Munru, in Aihuthuut's M>-m. 
xcii. 

1801. — "The southern Poligan, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of 
independence, had heon hut lately .'■iilHlued. " 

-IIWi, i.57. 

1809.— "Tondiraan i-s an hereditary title. 
His subjects are Polygan, and since tho 
late war ... he is V>cc<imc tho chief of 
those trilies, among whom the singular 
law c.xi5ts of tho female inheriting the 
soverciL'^nty in preference to tho male.’’ — 
JaI. Vuleutia, i. 364. 

1868.— "There are 72 bastions to tho fort 
of Madura; and each of them was now 
forhiaPy placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his jiost at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 


The word got transferred in English par- 
lance to the {looplo under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi- 
ally, it would seem, to those whose habits 
were predatory ; 

1869. — "There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with tho general population, to wbieb 
ft curnmon origin may prolmbly be n.<Migned. 

I mean the ^wodatory classes. In the south 
they are called Poligan, and consist of 
the tribes of Mara wars, Kullars (see 
COLLERY), Bedars (see BYDE), Kamuaes 
(see RAMOOSY) : and in the North are re- 
presented by the KoHs (see COOLY) of 
ituzenit, and the tiujars (see GOOJUR) of 
tho N.W. Provinces,” — »SVi- Walter Elliot, 
inJ. KtkH. Hoc. L., N.S. i. 112. 

[POLIGAE DOG, s. A large breed 
of dogs found in S. India. “ The 
Polygar dog is large and powerful, 
and i.s jiecnliar in being witliout hair " 
{Balfour, (Jyci. i. 568).] 

1 1853. — "It w.’w evident that the original 
breed had been cro.s.sed w*ith the bull -dog, 
or the large Poligar dog of India." — 
Camiibeil, Old Forest Ranye.r, 3rd ed. p. 12.] 

POLLAM, -s. Tam. ptilaiyam ; Tel. 
pdlcmu ; (see under POLIGAR). 

1783.— "The principal reason which they 
as-rigned against the extiriiation of the 
polygan (we POLIGAR) was that the 
we.ivcrs were ))rc>teeted in their fortresses. 
They might have .added, that the Company 
itself which .^tung them to death, bed been 
warmed in the liosom of these unfortunate 
princes ; for on the taking of Madras by tho 
French, it was in their hospitable pollama 
that most of tho inhabitants found refuge 
and protection.” — Burke's Speech on. Fox's 
A’. /. Bin, in irerl-s, iii. 488. 

1795.-- " Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollami I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligan is much better than could be 
ex^iected from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 


i>ay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for tho 
Crovernor’s armies ; to keep tho Governor's 
peace over a particular tract of country. 
... A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . toffother with tho title of 
Pdleiya Kdran (PoUigar). . . Ae/w»’s 
Madutxt, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

„ ** Some of tho Poligan were placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were anawerable for the good conduct of 
their eubordinatce. Thus the Sethupeti was 
chief of them all ; and the Poligar <a Dindi- 


vantages, which almost always attend 
conquered coiiutrie.s, an intercourse with 
their conquerors. With the exception of 
a very fow', when I arrived they had never 
seen .a Eunipcan. . . ."—lleport on. Dindigat, 
by Mr. Il’ywcA, quoted in Nelson's Madura, 
Pt. iv. p. i5. 

POLO, a The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late yews 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from l^lti ; polo being properly 
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in the lAQfluage of that region the bell 
used in the game. The game thus 
lately revived was once known and 
practised (though in various forms) 
from Provence to the borders of China 
(see CHIGAHE). It hod continued to 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himftlaya, 
viz. at Manijmr in the East (1)etween 
Gacliar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Lad§k, Balti, Astur and Gilgit, and 
extending into Chitrftl). From the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Alder- 
Aot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same" year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
played in many places.* But the first 
mention we can find in the Timet is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next da/s 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the lUuitraUd London Nem of July 
^ 1872, where it is treated as a n^w 
invention by British officers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad- 
minion lAbrary treatise on the game, 
it was adopM by Lieut Sherer in 
1864^ and a club was formed in 1869. 
The same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Puxyab and N.W.P. in 1861- 
62. See alM an article in Bailjft 
Magamnt on **The Earlv History of 
PoIol” (June 1890). The Central 
Asian form is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Kok-hiirOy wolf,’ 
by Schuyler ^urhidan^ i. 268 tem.) 
and that in Dardistan by Bidduiph 
(TrUm of the Hindoo Kooihf 84 teqq^] 
In Lad&k it is not indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careful and interestii^ account of the 
game of those parts in Mr. F. Drew’s 
excellent liook, Ths Jummoo and 
Kadmir Terriioritt^ 1876, pp. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very carious cireamstance is that the 
polo radutf just as that described by 


* 8w dttells In the FUU of Nov. 16, 1IS|, 


^Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
‘imCANB has survived there. [See 
i^mbtrlainf Thingt Japanut^ 3rd ed. 
333 teqq.'l 

1836.— “The poniee of Munoepoor hold a 
very conspicuous rank in the estimation of 
Uie inhabitants. . . . The national game of 
Hookey, which is played by every male of 
the country capable of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
WM by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor were able for many 
years not only to repel the aggressions of 
the Burmahs, but to save the whole country 
. . . and plant their banners on the banks 
of the Irrawattee .”— lUpvH on 
the E. Frontier of Br. Jndia^ 31-32. 

1838. — “ AtShighur I first saw the game 
of the Chaughdn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for the purpose. ... It is in 
fact hooky on horseback. The l>all, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willow- wood, and is cnlle<l 
in Tibeti 'PUlu.* ... I can conceive that 
the Chaughdn requires only to be seen to be 
pl^ed. It is the fit sport of an equestrian 
nanon. . . . The game is played at almost 
every valley in Little I'ibet and the adjoining 
countries . . . Ladakh, Yessen, Chitral, Ac. ; 
and I should recommend it to be tried on 
tiie Hippodrome at Bayswater. Vigw, 
Traveii in Kaih-mir^ Ladakh, hkurdo, Ac. 
(1842), ii. 289-392. 

1848.— “ An assembly of all the principal 
inhabitants took place at Iskardo, on some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. ... I 
was thus fortunate enough to be a witness 
of the changan, which is derived from 
Persia, and has been described by Mr. 
Vigne as hooky on horseback. . . . Laige 
quadrangular encloaed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of 
beautiful willow and poplar trees."— 

2*. Tkomten, Himalaya and Tibd, 200-281. 
1876.- 

'* Polo, Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the 
Rink, 

I leave all these delights." 

Browafay, 1%% AUmm, 23. 


POLLOOK-8Ana,a. Hind.ixltaiL 
pOlak-odg; a poor vegetable, called 
also- 'country apinacb’ (Bda. vulgarit, 
or B, BengaUimt, Boxd.X [Biddell 
Eeon, 679) callo it 'Bengal 


POLONOA, TIO-POLOHOA, a. 
A very poiaonous anake. ao called in 
Ceylon (Btuigamuf nr Dahoiatkgant f ) ; 

^ Madrao 0km, 


identi 

and calla it 'Chain viper, 
anake.’ 'BuaaaU’a vijper/ 
WMiflto. The Sb^B 


it witb the Dahoia dtgant, 
r, 'NeeUaoe 


or eohnt 

if aaid 
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to be titpolaiiga, ii*y *H])otted/ poJan- 
ija^ ‘ viper.*] 

1681. — ** There is another venomous snake 
-colled PolongOi the most venomous of all, 
that kills eattel. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
About five or six feet long." — Knox^ 29. 

1825.—** There are onlv four snakes ascer* 
toined to bo poisonous ; the oolm de capeUo 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
certainly fatal as that of the Uc polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.” — Jurn. 
J/eba-f in H/m Journaff ed. 1844, ii. 167. 

POMFBET, POMPHRET, a. A 

^enus of sea-lish of broad <;oiiipres8ed 
form, embracing several species, of 
good repute for the table on all the 
Indian coasts: According to Daj they 
nre all reducible to Stromateu» sinen- 
sis, *the white Poiiifret,* Str. dneretu, 
which is, when immature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret^’ and when mature, ‘ the gray 
Pomfret,* and Str. niger, * the black P.* 
The French of Pondicherry call the 
fish panpU. We cannot connect it 
Avith the xo/iwlXot of Aelui7i (xv. 23) 
and Atheuaeus (Lib. VI 1. cap. xviii. 

which is identified with a very 
different fish, the * pilot-fish ' (Nau- 
crates duclor of The name is 

probably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of varnpano, ‘a vine-leaf,* 
from supposed resemblance ; this is 
the Portuguese name of a fi^ which 
occurs just where the jiomfret should 
be mentioned. Thus : 

[1598. — ** The best fish is called Mordexiin, 
Pampaao, and Tatiingo."— Hak. 
Soo. liTllI] 

1613. — '* The fishes of this Mediterranean 
(the Malayan sea) are very savoury sables, 
and seer fish {semu) and pampuios, and 
rays. . . ." — OedinKo ds JCredia, f. 33v. 

[1703.—**. . . Albaooroa, Daulphins, 
Panmj^ete.” — In VuU, Htdga' Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. ocoxxziv.] 

1727. — ** Between Caneam, and Bailout 
Rivers . . . a very delicious Fish called the 
Panmles^ come in Sholes, and are sold for 
two Pence per Hundred. IVo of them are 
aiiffieient to dine a moderate Man.’*— .1. 
Hamittme, i. 396 ; [cd. 1744]. 

1810.— 

** Another face look’d broad and bland 

Like iMunplcit floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her piercing stare. 

She seemed alert to spring in air.’’ — 
Malay verses, rendered by Dr. Leyden, 
in Maria GraJuan, 201. 

1813.— “The pomfirei is not unlike a small 
turbot, but of a more dslieaU flavour ; and 
eiuoorss esteem the Uaek peaftfli e grset 


dainty.”— Forces, Or. Mem. i. 52-63 ; r2nd 
ed. i. 36]. 

[1822.—** ... the lad was brought up to 
catch pamphlets and bombaloes. . . 
Wallace, FifUen Yean in India, 106.] 

1874. — ** The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘pomfret.’ 

Rev., 30th May, 690. 

[1896. — *' Another aooonnt of this sort of 
seine fishing, for oatching pomfiret fish, is 
given by Mr. Ouerits.”— Ziim Roth, FaHvee 
o/Samwak,i.^.} 

POMMELO, PAMPELM008E, 

Ac., s. Citrus deeumana, L., the hugest 
of the orange-tribe. It is the same 
fruit as the shaddock of the West 
Indies ; but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Pommelo 
seems also to be applied in the West 
A small variety, with a fine skin, is 
sold in London shops as “the For- 
. bidden fruit.*’ The fruit, though 
mwn in mrdens over a great part of 
India, reaiW comes to perfection only 
near the Equator, and especially in 
Java, whence it was probably brought 
to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal Baidvi nimh& (t.e. Citrus Bata- 
viana). It probably aid not come to 
India till the 17th j^ntury ; it is not 
mentioned in the Ain. According to 
Bretschneider the Pommelo is men- 
tioned in the ancient Chinese Book of 
the Shu- King. Its Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is that now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is probably 
only a modern result of ‘striving after 
! meaning ’(quasi Pomo-msfone 7). Amoim 
older authors the -name goes through 
many strange shapes. Tavernier calh 
it pompons {Vby. des Indes, li'v. iiL 
ch. 24; [ed. Ball, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is pampel-mousse. 
Dampier has Pumplenose (ii. 126) ; 
Lockyer, Pvmplemuss (61); Forrek, 
Pummel-nose (32) ; Ives, ^yimple-nosrs, 
called in the West Indies Chadodts* [191 
Maria Graham uses the French spell- 
ing (22). Pompoleon is a form un- 
known to us, but given in the Eng. 
Cyclopaedia. Molesworth’s Mardmi 
Dia. gives '^papannas, papanat, or 
papants (a word of S. America).” We 
are uname to give the true etymology, 
though Littre says boldly “Tamoul, 
bambolimas.” Ainslie (Afaf. Medico, 
1813) gives Poomlimas as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour {Oycl. of Itsiia)fpreg 
PumpalimasandBamMUmm 
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BomAanman and Pampara-fanan aa 
Telug^ Bambali naringt as Malay&lim. 
But if these are real words they 
apprar to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Biundt points 
out that the arave forms are merely 
various attempts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil paTnbaUmOiUy while 
the Ifalayftlim is bambdli - ndrakam 
* bambili tree.* According to the 
Madrtu Clou, all these^ as well as the 
English forms, are ultimately derived 
from the Malay pumpulnuu, Mr. 
Skeat writes : ** In an obsolete Malay 
diet., by Howison (1801) I find 
'poompfsinooi^ a fruit brought from 
India Dv Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes,* 
and afterwards obtained his name : 
the affix mooi appears to be the Dutch 
moei, * vegetable.^” If this be so, the 
Blalay is not the original form.] 

1661.— “The fruit osUad by the Nethei^ 
Isadan Fftmpelmoos, by the Pbrtugueee 
•/hmSoe, grows in a^iduity outride the 
city of Batavis. . . . Tail fruit is laiger th^ 
any of the lemon • kind, for it grows as 
laii« ^ bead of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish sweet* 
ness, tasting like unripe grapes.*' — WaUtr 
SchMMi, 288 


POHDIOHEBBT, n^. This name 
of what is now the chief French settle- 
ment in India, is Pvdn-ch'ehirit or 
Puthuffiri, *New Town,* more cor- 
rectly Pudw-vaif PiUkuvaiif meaning 
*New Place.* f). P. Brown, howeve^ 
■lys it is Pudf-eftsH^ *New Tank.* 
The natives sometimes write it Pkul- 
ektri. [Mr. Qaistin (Mon. S. Arest, 
4SS) sa^ that Hindus call it PvHwmi 
or while Musulmans call 

it PulAarit or aa the Madmt Olott. 
writes the word, PvJUhari,'\ 

1680.— ** Mr. Bdward Brnplen, anrived 
from Pbrto Nova reports arnm at Poddi- 
eheny of two iVeiMh ships from Surat, 
and me reosipt of advioes of the death <d 
Sevajie.'*— Port SL Qm, Cirasa., May 28. 
In ivste and Eaeu, No. iiL p. 20. 

[1688.—**. . . lateriopeis intend to aettto 
att Yenmpatiiam, a new PoIU- 

riMny. . . .* — /Vwipli, Dittinf PI. Nr, Gis., 
1st ser. ii. 41. In Tv. 118 (1686) we have 


1711.— **The Fieneh and Banos likewise 
hire them (Pertu^) at Pent ds Oheces 
andTrinoombaT^-Xosi^, 286. 

1718. - **The fifth Day we leoehed 
sdnisolisri, a IVench Toi^and theebW 
Hd of tbefr Mfarionarfas India.**— ^ 




1726. - "PeedeShsiy,'* in Kafrs<i/M, 

CAoro. 11. 

1727. —** Pnntiohany is the next Plaoe of 
Note on this Guest, a colony settled by the 
Fronob.*'— d. Havthum, i. 856; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.— ** L'Stablissement des Francois h 
Pondirdiexl remonte jusqu'en I’annde 1674 ; 
mais pM de ri foibles commencements, qu’on 
n'auroit eu de la peine h ima^iner, que les 
suites en fuasent aussi oonnderabfes." — 
HAnvUU, p. 121. 

1780. — '* An English officer of rank, 
General CootCj who was unequalled amoi^ 
his compeers in ability and expprience in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Fhoolohexi in the Karnatio 
and . . . had aa often gained the victory 
over them. . . .” — H, qf Hydtr Naik^ 418. 


PONQOL, a A festival of S. India, 
observed early in January. Tam. pdn- 
gdl^ * boiling* ; t.s. of the rice, because 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind ot 
harvest-home. There is an interest- 
ing account of it by the late Mr. C. £. 
Cover (/. if. As. Soc, N.S. v. 91X but 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Vedic relimon is hardly to be 
admitted. [See toe meaning of the 
rite discussM by Dr. FVossr, Ocldm 
Bought 2nd.ed. iii. 306 Mg.} 


1651.— ** . . . nous parlorons maintonant 
du Poofol, qni so oefobn la 9 de Janvier 
en Ikonneur du Soleil. . . . Ils cuisent dn 
ris aveo du laict. . . . Ce ris ae ouit hors la 
maison, aliri que le Soleil puiase luire deasus 
. . . et quand ils voyen^ qu*il semble le 
vouloir retirer, ils orient d’une voix intel- 
ligible, PCogoli PCBgol, Pcngol, PongoL . .'* 
— il5r. Roger, FT. 5. 1670, pp. 237-8. 


1871.—" Nor does the gentle and kindly 
infinenoe of the time cease here. The flies 
oi the Munsifs Court will have been exam- 
ined with cases from Utigions enemies or 
greedy money lendera But as Pcogol 
comes round many of them disappear. . . . 
The creditor thinxs of his debtor, the debtor 
of the oreditor. The one relent^ the other 
is ashamed, and both parties are saved by 
a oompromise. Often it hamns that a 
prooem is postponed * till after PoBgdl I"’— 
vemr, aa abova^ p. 06. 


POOJA, B. Properly applied to 
the Hindu ceremonies in idof-wonihip; 
Skt. pdjd; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jfuSnid m or 
' Pooja of the flag:* is the sepoy term 
for what in 8tAnes*s Huk is called 
*TVoopiiiff of the ooloius.* [Used in 
the pfund, sain the quotation of lOCK^ 
it means the holidays of the Doiah 
PiUAor Duiiflnb] 


[1776.-“. . . the 
^ be . . . 


ooenpatidD of the 
to SMM the per- 
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fonnanoe of the poojaii, Le. the worship 
to DewlAk. . . Code, od. 1781, 

Pref. zoiz. 

[1813. — “ . . . the Pundits in attendance 
commenced the pooja, or sacrifice, by 
pouring milk and cxirds upon the branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
rice.”— JBroiipAtoit, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 214.] 

1826. — “The person whoso steos I bad 
been watchii^ now approached tne sacred 
tree, and having performed puja to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to unmufiSe 
himself from his shawls. . . — Pandurang 
UaH, 26 ; [cd. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866. — “Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do." — Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 
in F rater, Ixziii. 2% 

1874. — “The mass of the ryots who form 
the population of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the annual pujaha 
performed ... on liehalf of the village 
community.” — Cal. Rev. No. czvii. 195. 

1879. — “Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree."— iSa<. Rev. No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

[1900. — “Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujaha since yc.storday.” — Pioneer 
Mail, 5 Oct.]. 

VqOJAB,^ 8. Hind. Rujdri. An 
officiating priest in an idol temple. 

1702. — “L’office do ponjari ou de Prft- 
tresse de la Reine rohre 4tait incompatible 
avec le titre do servante du Seigneur.” — 
Lett. Edif. zi. 111. 

[1891.—“ Ihcn the POJI^ or priest, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. . . .” 
— Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism, 4th' od. 249.] 

POOL, 8. P. — H. Rul, ‘a bridTC.* 
Used in two of the quotations under 
the next article for ' emiwnkment.’ 

[1812. — “The bridge is thrown over the 
river . . . it is oalledthe Pool Khan. . . .” 
— Morier, Jomnuy through Persia, 124.] 

POOLBUNDT, & P.— H.puf6afid{, 

Securing of brid^ or embankments.’ 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 

[1765.— “Deduot Foollmiidj advanood 
for repairs of dykes^ roads, he.”— Vereb^ 
Bengal, App. 213. 

[c. 1781. — “ Ihiy your constant devidn to 
Marian Allypore, or sell yooiaelf soul and 
body to Poolbimdj.”— lut. from Hiekg's 
Oamlte, in Busteed, Echoes Old Cal^Ua, 
3rd od. 178. This refers to Impey, who' was 
called by tiiis name in allusion to a Inorative 
oontraot given to his relative, a Mr. nuaer.] 


1786. — “That the Superintendent of 
Poolbnndy Repairs, after an accurate and 
diligent si^ey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Buruwan • . . 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . .” — 
Articles of Charae against Harrra Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 98. 

1802. —“The Cnlloctor of Midnapore has 
directed his attention to the subject of pool* 
hnndy, and in a very ample report to tbo 
Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call aloud for a remedy .” — Fifth Reoort, 
App. p. 658. 

1810. — “ . . . the whole is obliged to bo 
preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and regular expense."— 
Williuiuaon, V. M., ii. 365. 

POON, PEON, &c., 8. Cliiii. j^ine, 
[Mai. punmi, Skt. piuindga]. A timber 
tree (Calophyllum inophyllum^ L.) which 
grows in the forests of^Canara, and 
which was formerly ^used for masts, 
whence also called Tnast-wood. [Liu- 
schoten refers to this tree, but not by 
name (Hak. Soc. i. 67).] 

[1727. — “. . . good Poon-miists, stronger 
but heavier than Firr." — A. Hamilton, ed. 
1744, i. 267. 

[1776.—“. . . Pohoon-masts, chiefly from 
the Malabar coast." — Orote, 2nd cd. ii. 109.] 

[1773.— “Poon tree . . . tho wood light 
but tolerably strong ; it is frequently used 
for masts, but unless great care 1 m taken 
to keep the wet from the ends of it, it soon 
rots.” — Ives, 460.] 

1835.— “Peon, or Puna ... the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mannlore, from the forests .of 
Corumcul in Canora, where it grows to a 
length of -150 feet. At Mangalore 1 pro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-ran 
abip, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.” — Eaye, 
in J. R. As, Soe. ii. 354. 

POONAMALEE, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
Chingleput Diet, of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madraa The dame is 
given in the Imp. Cfaxetteer as Pdna- 
malluiX), and Ponda maldi, whilst 
Ool. Branfill gives ifl as ^^PUrUha maUi 
for PumrunOuimaUi,** without fur^er 
explanation. [The Madras Glass, g^ves 
Tam. Pundammli, * town of the jasmine- 
creeper,’ which is lar^ly grown there 
for the supply of the Madras markets. 

[1876.— “The dog, a small piebald our, 
with a short tail, not unlike the *Pooiia- 
malles tenier,' which the British soldier 
is wont to manufaotaro from Pixiah dogs 
for *OxhBaa' with sporting prooliTiiiea^ 
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wna brought up for inspection." — JI/iei/oAoM, 
Karem oj the Holden (fhereoneee, 236.] 

POONGEE, PHOONGY, s. The 

name most commonly given to the 
Ihiddhist religieiix in British Burma. 
'J'he word (p'hun-gyt) signifies * great 
glory.’ 

1782. — **. . . leurs PrStroa . . . sont 
iDoina inatniita qiie lea Brames, et portent 
1u nom de Pongnis." — Somurai^ ii. Sdl. 

1795.—** From the many conventa in the 
iioighl)ourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Uhahana and Phonads must be yorj con- 
.«iiderable ; I waa told it exceeded 1500." — 
>Syine 9 , Kmltasry to itro, 210. 

1834.—** The Talapoins are called by the 
Burmese Phonghia, which term means great 
glory, or Rahaiu, which moans perfect." — 
lip.'Bil/andet, in J. Jnd. Arckip. iv. 2^-3. 

[1886. — ** Every Burman has for some 
time during hia life to be a Pobngee, or 
monk,”— /xufy Dufferin^ VictrtgaX Uje^ 177.] 

poosAna, s. Skt. ^old,* 

h.eiicc * legendary/ and thus applied as 
a common name to 18 books wliich 
contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612.—** . . . These books are divided 
into bodies, members, and joints (rorfoi, 
vumbroe^ e ortiaifoe) ... six which they 
call Xaetra (see 8HA8TER), which are the 
bodies ; eighteen which they ciill Pnranii, 
which are members ; twenty-eight called 
Agaman^ which are the joints.” — Cuuto, Dec. 
V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

1651. — ** As their Poranas, i.e. old 
histories, relate .” — liogeriuSf 153. 

[1667. — '* When they have acquired a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Parana, which is an abri<lg- 
inent and interpretation of the Beths " (.see 
VEDAS).— od. Constable, p. 3^.] 

c. 1760.— **Le pnran comprend dix-huit 
livrea qui renfemient I’hiatolre oaerde, oui 
contient lea- dogmes de la relimon aes 
Bromines. "—.Eitcyefo/iJdie, xzvii. 807. 

1806. — ** Ceuz-cb calcyloient tout haut 
de mdmoire tandis que d'autres, plus 
avano^ liaoient, d’un ton ohantant^ leura 
Ponraiia.” — lia^tur, i. 130. 


POOBTJB, and POOBEEEA, as. 
Hind. y^ni8,jp8r6/ the East^’ from Skt. 
pitrva or pUrbOf *in front of/aa|xiie^ 
(Hind. paMcm) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ and aakskxna, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In UpjMr India the 
term means usually Onoh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence PoorbooA 
(pUrbiya), a man of those oonntriefL 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, oftan^ nasd for a sepoy, Um 


majority being recruited in tlioHu 
provinces. 

1553.— **Omaum (Humayun) Patxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xorchan (Sher Kh&h) and 
try hia fortunes against him . . . and they 
met close to the river Ganges before it 
unites with the river Jamona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose (Canauj), one of the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchan waa beyond 
the river in the tract which the natives call 
Pnrba. . . ."— Barnw, IV. ix. 9. 

[1611. — ‘*Pidrb is 400 cose long." — 
Jourdain, quoted in Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 538.] ^ 

1616. — **Bongala, a roost spacious and 
fruitful province, hut more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Pnrb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river.”— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p.357. 

1666. — ** La Province de Halabas s’appel- 
loit autrefois Pnrop. . . .” — Tkeomot, v. 197. 

[1773.— ** Instead of marching with the 
great army he had raised into the Pnr- 
banMtn country ... we were informed he 
liiid turned his arms against us. . . 

Jve$, 91.] 

1881.- 

** . . . My lands were taken away, 

And the Company gave me a pension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. ...” 

Attar Sinph lof^uitur, by *«Sbiaar,’ 
Sir M. Durand in an Indian 
pa|>er, the name and date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTCH, a. Properly 
Hind, kdth-putli-ndch, * wooden-puppet- 
dance.’ A puppet show. 

c. 1817.— ** The day after tomorrow will 
bo my Ud James Dawson's birthday, and 
we are to have a pnttnlly-iuiatch in the 
evening.” — Mrs. Sn^Kood*s Stories, 291. 

POPPEB-OAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras pojMuUm, as. These are 
apparently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hind, and Mahr. orimn pdpar, Skt. 
parpata, and to the latter a Tamil 
one, ^ppadam, as an abbreviation of 
paruppu-oMmt ‘lentil cake.’ [Tlie 
Modnu Oum. gives TeL appadaitn, 
Tam. appalam (see HOPPERk Mai. 
ptmatanif from parippUf ‘dlia.ll/ ofo, 
‘ cake.’] It is a luna of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasonra with assuoetidjL 
dte;, fried in oil, and in W. India baked 
and oftM eaten at European 
as an accompaniment to curry. 
It is not bad, even to a novieiL 
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1814. — “They ere very fund of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the floor of oord or maiA . . . highly 
■eeeo ned with aaaa-foetida ; a salt cidled 
vnnw-thor ; and a very hot masnauki (soo 
MuBBALLA), compounded of turmeric, 
Uaok pepper, ginoer, garlic, several kinds 
of warm seeds, and a quantity of the hottest 
Chili pepper. Or. Mm., ii. 50; 

[2nd eS:1^7]. 

1820. — “Papadoma (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour ana a 'fine slices of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt taste, and 
serves the purpose of veast, making them 
rise, and berome ve^ cnap when fried. . . 

— At. JtuearckeMy xiii. 316. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed (see 
OOSD), salt| assa-foetida, and various 
spices, made into a paste, rollod as thin as 
a wafer, and dried in the sun, and when 
wanted for the table baked crisp. . . .” — 
T. Coatet, in Tr. Lit, Soe. Bo, iii. 194. 

POBOA, n.p. In Imp. Gazetteer 
Porakddf aim called Piracaaa; pn^rly 
PurdkkddHf (or according to the Madras 
Olou. PurakkdiUf Mai. puro, * outside,' 
kdtu, * jungle *]. A town on the coast of 
Travancore, formerly a seMrate State. 
The Portuguese had a fort nere, and the 
Dutch, in the 17th century, a factory. 
Fra Paolina (1796) speaks of it as a 
very populous city full of merchants, 
Manomniedan, Christian, and Hindu. 
It is now insignificant. [See Logan., 
Malabar, i. 338.J 

[1663-4. — “Your ffactories of Carwarr and 
Po^uatt are continued but to very little 
pujijm to you.”— Evrreit, Bombay LetUrs, 

POBOELAIN^ a. The history of 
*this word for China-ware appears to be 
08 follows. The family oi univalve 
mollusks called Oypraeidae, or Oowries, 
(q.y.) were in medieval Italy called 
poreeUana and porcelUtta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a gromr analogy sugg^ted by 
Mahn (see in Littrd sub voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated W 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray ([see Eng. Cye. Nat. Hist. 8.v. 
Oypnetdae) that Pig is the comniou 
name of wiella of tnis family on the 
Enfflidi coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to De a name of one or more kinds. 
Hie enamel of this shell seems to have 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery, &c., 
whence the early application of the 
term pores/kifia to the fine ware brought 
itom the far East. Both applications 


of the term, viz. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco Polo (sec 
Ijjelow). The quasi-aiialogous applica- 
tion of pig in Scotland to earthen- ware, 
noticed in an itnagiuMiy quotation 
below, is probably quite an accident, 
for there apjiears to be a Gaelic pigs, 
‘an earthen jar,’ &c. (see Skent, 8.v. 
piggin). We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johnson’s etymology of porcelaine 
from “pour cent nnn^eit" because it 
was believed by £iu‘Oi>eans that the. 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years ! (see quotations below from 
Rirbosa, and from Sir Thoma.s Brown). 

c. 1250. — Capmany has the following pns- 
.<Ukge in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, he has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
quoted, is omitted altogether ! 

“ In the XLIVth chan, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona,, which arc undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria. 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt . . . cotton in bales 
and spun woi>l de capelU (for hats ?), poTce- 
laaas, alum, elephants’ teeth. . . .—Afe~ 
moriat, If int, de Bareetona, I. Pt. ii. p. 44. 

1298. — “ 11 out monoie en tel mainero 
con je voz dirai, car il esi»eadent porcelains 
blance, celle qe so trovent en la mer et (je 
se metent au cuel dos chienz, et vailont Io.h 
quatre-vingt porcolainM un saic d’anoiit 
qe sunt dens venesians gros. . . .” — Maren 
Polo, oldest Kreiich text, p. 132. 

,, “Et encore voz di qe en ce.sto 
provonce, en une cit^ qe est apoll^ Tinugui, 
so font escuelle de porcellaino grant et 
pitet les plus lielles qe I’oii peust deviser." — 
tbid. 180. 

c. 1328. — “ Audivi quhd ducentas oivitates 
babet sub se imperator ille (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) iiiajores quam Tholosa ; et ego certh 
credo quod plures habeant homines. ... 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi vasa pulchorrima, ct 
mmilissimn, a^ue virtuosa porsoleta." — 
Jordani Mirabilia, p. 59. 

In the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells, anu not China dishes, 
are intended. 

c. 1343,—“. . . ghomerabica, vernice, 
armoniaco, zafliere, coloquinti, porceU4ao, 
mirra, mirabolani ... si vendono a Vinena 
a cento di peso sottile " (t.r. by the cntcna 
hundredweight). — PegoloUi, Practica della 
Maxutvra, p. 134. 

0. 1440.—". . . this Cim and Mocinn that 
I bane tefore namod arr ii verie great 
proTincen, tbinbabitanta whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they ' veasella and 
diashoB of Ponollaiia.’'— O'maV'a Borharo, 
Hak. Soe. 75. 
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In the next the shells are clearly 
intended : ' 

Oabelle di Firenze . . . Pords* 
leite marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4 .” — UezanCf Prat, della Mercatera^ p. 23. 

1461. — “Porcellane pom 20, cio^ 7 ! 
piattine, 5 scodolle, 4 grandi e una fncoida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 a^elle, una biava, e 
due bianche .” — Liet of PreaeiUs sent by the 
Soldan of Egypt to ike Doge Pssquale Male- 
piero. In Muratarij Iterum Italieartnn 
t^ptores, xxi. col. 1170. 

1476. — “The seaports of Cheon and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by uo weight and at a low 
price.” — NUntin, in India in the JCVth 
Cent., 21. 

1467.—“. . . le mando lo inventario del 
presente del Soldano dato a Loreneo . . . 
vaai grandi di Porcellana mai pih vednti 
aimili ne raeglio lavorati. . . ."—Letter of 
J*. da BilMeno to Clar. de’ Mediei^ in Roscoe's 
/^remo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1602. — “In questo tempo abrusiomo xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechut ; et do epse 
hebbo tite dit^arie e speciarie che caricho 
le dicte aei nave. Praeteroa me ha mandate 
sei vaai di portellana exceilitissimi et gradi: 
qimtro bochaji de argento grandi cQ certi 
altri vasi al niodo loro per credentia.” — 
Letter of K. Emanuel ^ 13. 

1516. — “ They make in this country a 
great quantity of porcelains of different 
aorts, very fine and good, which form for 
them a great article of trarle for all parts, 
and they make them in this way. They 
take the shells of sea -snails (? earaedi), and 
^gshells, and pound them, and with other 
ingredients make a j>aste, which they put 
underground to refne for the simce of 80 
or 100 years, and this mass of )>a.ste they 
leave as a fortune to their cbildrou. . . 
Barbosa, in Ramutig, i. 320ir'. 

1663. — (In China) “The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can bo, 
everything being of very 6ne procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made after their fashion, never putting 
a hand into their food, much or little.” — 
Bonus, 111. ii. 7. 

1664. — (After a suggestion of the identity 
of the vaea mvrrkina of the ancients): 
“Ce nom de Poreelaine est donntf k plu- 
rieurs ooquilles de mer. Et pouroe qu'vn 
beau Vaisseaa d'vne coauille de mer ne se 
poorroit rendre mieux a propoe suyu&t le 
nom antique, qua de Tappelmr de Poice- 
lAIne i'ay pena6 que les ooquilles polies et 
luyaantea, reseroblanta k Nacre de perles, 
omt qnelqne affinity aueo la matihre dee 
VMM de PoroeUlM antaqnes: ioinot aneri 
qne le peuple Fflqoie nomme les patee- 
noetres faicies de groe vigiiola, patenostiee 
de Pwedalne. Lee snedi^ Taeee de Per- 
odalne eont tmnsparente, et oonetont bien 
Cher an Oeiie, et dieent meemement qu'ils 
lee apportent dee Indee. Ifida eele ne me 
eembk vrajeemblable : oar on n*en idneAt 
pea el gnade qnentitd, ne de ei giidei 


pieces, s'il failloit apporter de si loing. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseaii 
pour petite qu'elle soit, oouste vn ducat: 
si o'estquelque grSd vase, U ooustera d’auan- 
tage.”— B. Belon, Obeervaiione, 1. 134. 

c. 1560.—“ And because there are many 
opinions amoM the Portugals which have 
not beeno in China, about where this Per* 
celaae is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
tell hero the substance. . . — Oasjpar da 
Cruz, in I*urchas, iii. 177. 

S 605-6.— “ . . . China dishes or Poeelen.” 

irdicood, First LeUter Book, 77. 

[1612.— “Balanced one part with sandal 
wood, Porcelain and popper.” — Danvers, 
Letters, i. 197.] 

1615.— “If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China, — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
wefe an artihcial mine, and part of that 
substance. . . .” — Bacon, Argument on Im- 
jieackment of Waste; Works, by Spedding, 
Ac., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630.— “The Bannyans all along the 
sea-shore pitch their Booths ... for there 
they sell Callicoes, China-satton, Pnxcellain' 
ware, ecru tores or Cabbinets. . . ."—Sir T, 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 45. 

1650. — “ We are not thoroughly ro.solved 
concerning PorooUano or China dishes, 
that according to common belief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . — Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, ii. 5. 

[1652.— “Invited by Lady Gerrard I went 
to London, where we had a greate supper ; 
all the vessels, whiih were innumerable, were 
of Porcelan, she having the most ample and 
richest collection of tlmt curiositie in Eng- 
land.”— Bvefyn, Diaxy, March 19.] 

1726.— In a list of the treasures left by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentijn, we 
&nd ; 

“In PorcelTli, Ac., Ropias 2507747.”— 
iv. (iStfraMe), 217. 

1880. — “^Yasella qnidem delicatioro et 
caerulea et venusta, quibim inhocrot nes- 
eimus quid elegantiae, poroeUaiia vocantur, 
quasi (sad nescimus quare) a poreeUis. In 
partibus autem Britanniae quae sebten- 
teionem speotant, vocabulo forsan aoalogo, 
vasa groanora et fusca nigs appelUmt bar- 
ban, quasi (sed quare iterum uesoimus) a 
nes^? Narrisauhen used wiHgAaU, 
Etymol. Unveersale, a.y. *Blue China.*”— 
Motto fa A% Ode in Brown Pig, 3 l Jinasi*# 
CateUe, July 17. 

POBOO, s. We know this word 
only from its occurrence in the paaagie 
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4|Uot€d ; and most probably the expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Notet is correct, viz. that it represents 
Port, peragua. This word is TOrhaps 
the same as pirogue, used by the French 
for a canoe or * dug-out’ ; a term said 
hy Littr6 to be (piroga) Carib. fOn 
the nasBW from T. B. ouoted below 
Sir H. Yule has the following note : 
^*J. (t.e. T.) B., the author, gives a 
rough drawing. It represents the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-stemed 
lighter, not very large, with five oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identify it 
exactly with any kind of modem 
boat of which 1 nave found a repre- 
sentation. It is perhaps most like the 
palwdr. I think it must be an Orissa 
word, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, Uriya or 
Bengali.” On thi.s Col. Temple says : 
“The modem Indian palwdr (Malay 
palwa) is a skiff, and would not answer 
the description.” Anderson (loc. cit.) 
mentions that in 1685 several “well- 
laden Purgoei" and boats had put in 
for shelter at Rameswaram to the 
northward of MadapoUam, i.e, on the 
Coromandel Coast. There seems to be 
no such word known there now. I 
think, however, that the term Purgoo 
is probably an obsolete Anglo-Indian 
corruption of an Indian corruption of 
the Port, term harco, barca, a term used 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitors to the East 
{t.g' nAUwqyurque, Hak. Soc. ii. 230; 
Vasco da Qama, Hak. Soc. 77, 240).] 

[1669-70.-“ A Pnrgoo: These Vse for 
the most part between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasore : with these boats they carry 
goods into ye Roads on board Engush and 
Dutch, kc. Ships, they will liue a longe 
time in ye Sea, beinge brought to anchor 
by ye Hteme, as theirs Vsual way is.** — 
MS. by T. B.[atenianl quoted by Asderson, 
English InUrcourss vntk Siam, p. 266.] 


nca, Lam. (N.O. Malvaesae), a favourite 
ornamental tree, thriving liest near 
the sea. The word is a corruption ot 
Tamil Puarassu, * Flower-king ; [pu- 
varasu, from pu, ‘flower,* arasu, ‘pee- 
pul tree’]. In Ceylon it is called 
Suria gansuri, and also the Tulip-tree. 

1742. — “Le bois sur lequol on les met 
(les toiles), et celui qu*oa employe pour les 
nattre, eont ordinairement de tamarinier, 
ou d’un autre arbe nommS pordii.”— XsT/. 
Edif. xiv. 122. 

1860. — “Another useful tree, very common 
in Ceylon, is the iSuria with flowers so like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip tree. It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is planted all along the 
avenues and streets m the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and ths beauty of (is yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks.** — Terment's Ceylon^ 
i. 117. 

1861. — “ It is usual to plant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little pro- 
bability of the trees thriving or being 
ornamental.** — Cltohjorn^ Forests and Oordrns 
of Sn India, 197> 

POBTO NOVO, n.p. A town on 
the coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. The first mention of 
it that we have found is in Bocarro^ 
Decada, p. 42 (c. 1613). The name 
was perhaps intended to mean ‘New 
Oporto,* rather than ‘ New Haven,* hut 
we have not found any history of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Parcaigu 
pittai, ‘Euroncan town,* and it is 
called hy Mahommedans Ma^mftd- 
bandar.] 

1718. — “ At Night we came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Pimkl Potei (ParangipStlai)." — Propagation, 
of the Gospel, ko., Ft. li. 41. 

1726.— “The name of this city {Porte 
Now) rignifics in Portuguese New Bkveii, 
but the Moors mil it Mohhammed Bendar 


1680. — Ft. St. Oeo. Gonsn., Jany. 30, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
* Suooess,’ the Captain of which reports that 
a Pmrgo fPsmgMa T, a fast-soiling vessel, 
Clipper] drove ashore in the Bay about 
Peply. . . .**— Abfss and Exts, No. iii. p. 2. 
1683. — “The Thomas arrived with ye 28 
as of Silk taken out of the Pmga.**— 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soo. i. 66. 

[1685d* — “In Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
Oeoive, dated Febniaiy 6 Forgo oocun 
cowM with ‘bora '(Hind. Mar, *a lighter').** 
—PringU, Diary Ft, 4% Ow, 1st aer. iii. Iw. 

POBTIA, a. In 8. India the 
common name of the Thtspssia popul- 


. . . and the Oentoos PerringtpeeiUs ." — 
Veilentijn, Choromandef, 8. 

POBTO PIQUENO, POBTO 
OBANDE, nn. pp. ‘ The Little Haven 
and the Great Haven*; names by 
which the Bengal port a of S atigam 
(q.v.) and ChaHgam (see CHITTAGOMG) 
respectively were commonly known to 
the Portuguese in the 16th century. 

1664.— “Porto Pequeno . . . 

Cowrloi are current in the co untry; 80 
cowries make 1 pone {see PUN) ; of these 
pones 48 are equal to 1 lirln more or leas.* 
^A, Nunes, 
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iiAine ia, accordinff to Sir A. Pliavre, 
Alaunff-j/^rd, %,e. the embryo Budilha, 
or Bomsatva. A familiar Siamese ex- 
ample of use ia in the Phrft Rdi, or 
sacred foot-mark of Bud^a, a term 
wliich represents the aSW Pada of 
Ceylon. 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson, oa will 
lie seen, siiiipased the word to be a 
corruption ol Skt. prabhu (see PABVOSy 
But Mr. Alabaster points, under tlie 
guidance of the Siamese spelling, 
rather to Skt. tvira, * pre-eminent, 
excellent.* This is in Pali wtro, 
** excellent, lieat, precious, noble” 
(Childers). A curious ^int is that, 
from the prevalence of the term phift 
in nil the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must uoiirlude that it M'as, at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
those countries, in predominant use 
among the Indian or Ceylonese propa- 
jmtors of the new religion. Yet we 
do nut find any evidence of such a 
use of either jmildiu or vara. The 
former would in Pali be pabhho. In 
a short parier \n the BM^en of the 
Royal Institute 'of the Hague (Dl. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Prof. Kern indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms Bra and pm, w'ith the 
sense of * splendid ’ and the like ; and 
he cites as an example Bnt-fPtydya 
(the style of several of the medieval 
kings of JavaX where Bn is exactly 
tlic representative of Skt. Bri. 

know that in the country of 
iMm the IXignities of Pa-ya and Meuang^ 
nnd the honourable Epithets of Pra are in 
use ; it mity be also that the other terms 
of Dignity are common to both Nations, as 
well os the Laws ." — De la Lositire. Slam, \ 
E.T. 79. 

„ *"17ie Pra-Clang, or by a cor- 

ruption of the PortHgutm*, the Baitv/on, is 
the officer, who has the appointment of the 
Commerce, as well within os without the 
Kingdom. . . . His name is composed of 
the Balio word Fra, which I have so often 
discoursed of, and of the word Clang, which 
signifies Mmrsxino.” — Ilrht, 9ff. 

., '*Then Summona-Ctdom (see OAU- 
TAMA) they call 'Pnk'BoMtf-Tckaav, which 
verhatini signifies the CretU and KjuxflUnt 
Ufdr-ihid. 134. 

1795.— ** At noon we reached Meeaday, 
the (lersonal estate of the Mogwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftener called, from this 
ploM, Moenday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
day ."— Rmbauy to Ara, 242. 

1855.— ** The epithet Fhra, which oooufries 
ae prominent a place in the ceremonial and 
ralbious vocabulary of the Siamese and j 
Burmese, has been the subject of a good I 


deal of nonsense. It is unfortunate that 
our Burmese scholars have never (I believe) 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor vine versA, so 
that the Poles terms used in Burma have 
had little elucidation. On the word in 
question. Professor H. H. Wilson has kindly 
favoured me with a note : * Phrtf is no doubt 
a corruption of the Sanskrit l*rabhu, a Lord 
or Master ; the h at the aspirate bh is often 
retained alone, leaving PmAw- which beomes 
Fr4h or Fhra ."’ — Btr H. Yule, Miuiaa U> 
Ava, 61. 

1855. — “ All these readings (of documents 
at the Court) were intoned in a high re- 
citative, strongly resembling that used in 
the English cathedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phyi-i-i-i I (My Lord), which 
terminated each reading,, added to the 
resemblance, as it fiame in ojuvctly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy." — llul. 88. 

1859.— “The word Fhra, which so fre- 
quently occurs in this work, hero appears 
for the first time ; 1 have to remark that it 
is probably derived from, or of common 
origin with, the Pharaoh of antiquity. , It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries' aa 
synonymous with God, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associatecl in 
the popular mind."— Boirrine, Kingdom and 
People qf Siam, [i. S.*)]. 

1863. — “The title of the First King (of 
Siam) is Fhra - Choiu - Kfao - Yu - Rua and 
stmkenasPhra Phvttki-Chao-Yu-Hua. . . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form Fhra-ivasa. . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Fhra-CAoo Phn-Sang, i.e. of God the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic roiasionaries express *Qod’’ 
by Thxa-PhuUhi-Chao . . . and they ex- 
plain the Eucharist aa Vtaa-Phuttki-Kaya 
(Aa»/u=‘Body ’)." — Baeiian, Reiu, iii. 109, 
and’114-115. 

1870. — “The most excellent Parfi, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the Word.” — Rogern, Bnddhagoaha't ParaJbleti, 
tc. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871. — ** Fhra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest respMt, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as * holy. ’ 
The Siamese letters p^h—r commonly re- 
present the Sanskrit »— r. J therefore 
presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit * it* ’ — ‘ to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and * tiirn— lietter, best, excellent,’ the root 
of lLpier<n.*'-^Alalia»Ur, The Wheel of the 
Law, 164. 

PBAAO, sometimea PIAGG, xi.p. 
Properly Prayaga, ‘the place of sacri- 
fice,' the old Hindu name of AUfilta- 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

o. A.D. 638. — “La royaume de Poto-ye-hia 
(Piajiga) a envinm 5000 li de tour. La 
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oapitale, qoi eti ritu^ aa oonfluaat do 
deux fleuToo, a ODTiron 20 li do tour. . . . 
Dana la villa, il y a un temple daa diaux 
aui eat d'una riohaase dblouiaBante, at oli 
fclatant una multitude da miracles. . . . 
Si quel qu’uu eat capable da poussar la 
mdpria da la vie juanu* b sa donnar la 
mort *dana ce tauipla, A obtiant lo bonheur 
atamal at lea joias infiniaa das diaux. . . . 
Depuia I’antiquitd juaqu* b noa jours, catte 
coutuma insena^ n'a pea cased un in«taiit.'' 
— Hiouert’TkMMgy in J*i/. JiowLL ii. 276-70. 

c. 1020. — . . . thence to the tree of 
Barigl, 12 (paraaangs). This in at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges." — 
Af-JHrUiii, in Elttotf I 55. 

1.529. — “The mma day I swam across the 
river Ganges for my amuMment. I counted 
ray ntrokoH, and found that I crossed over 
at 33 strokes. 1 then took breath and 
swam bock to the other side. I had croaaed 
by swimming every river that I had met 
with, except the Ganges. On reaching the 

F lnce where the Ganges and Jumna unite, 
rowed over in the boat to the Piflg 
aide. . . ." — Babetf 406. 

1585.—** . . . FriS Agra I came to Pnga, 
where the riuer Jemana entreth into the 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemona loosoth 
his name." — Jt. AVtrA, in Hall. ii. 386. 

PBA0BIT» 8. A term applied tu 
the older vernacular dialects of India, 
such as were derived from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
characters, in the Sanskrit dramas. 
These dialects, and the modern ver- 
naculars springing from them, bear 
the same relation to Sanskrit that the 
“ Romance ” languages of Europe l^ear 
to Latin, an analogy which is found 
in many jiarticulars to hold with most 
surprising exactne^ss. The most com- 
pletely preserved of old Prakrits is 
that which w'as used in Magadha, and 
which has come down in the Buddhist 
books of Ceylon under the name of 
rm (q.v.v The first European an- 
alysis of this language bears the title 
lAngtiae Pracriticaa. 
Scripmi ChriKtijtnwt Ijantn^ Bonnae ad 
Rheniini, 1837.” Tlie term itself is 
Skt prdkHta^ * natural, unrefined, 
vulgar, &c! 

1801. — ** Saiurrita is the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grammatical institutes. 
Praerita is similar to it, but manifola 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwiae."— 
Satukrit Treatis^^ quot^ by CoUtrookf, in 
At. Ret. vii. 109. 

PBATA, s. This is in Hong-Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreijm settlements in Cliina is called 
the Bund ; t.a the promenade or drive 


along the sea. It is Port, vraia. *the 
shore.’ 

[1696. — ** Another towne towards the 
North, called Villa de Pnm (for Ptaya is 
as much as to say, as straM).*’— LtsscfloCm, 
Hsk. 8oe. ii. 278.] 


PBE81DEN0T (and PBE8I- 
DE|n% 8. The title ’President,’ a.s 
wplied to the Chief of a principal 
Factory, was in early popular use, 
though in the charters of the E.I.C. 
its first occurrence is in 1661 (see 
LeUert Patent^ below). In Sainsbury’s 
Calendar we find letters headed ’*to 
Capt. Jourdain, president of the 
English at Bantam in 1614 (i. 297-8) ; 
but it is to be doubted whether this 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a ’’proposal by Mr. 
Middleton concerning the appointment 
of two especial factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors'; Jourdain named.” And 
later again he is styled ’’John Jourdain, 
Captain of the house ” (at Bantam ; 
see j>p. 303, 325), and ” Chief Merchant 
at mntam ” (p. 343). 

1623. — ** Speaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, as well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, I should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in groat styfe, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go abotit 
with a great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, tew and arrows." — P. della 
Valle, u. 617. 

,, *' Our boat going ashore, the Preei- 
dentof the English nerchanta, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 

§ laces dependent thereon, and who is called 
ign. Thomas Rastel* . . . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theira 
(so they terra those who do the priest's 
olRoe among them)."— ibtid. ii. 501-2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 19]. 

1638. — **As soon as the Commandera 
heard that the (English) PVtsidsnt was come 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
dayea following were spent in feastiiw, at 
which the Commanders of the two Shin 
treated the Pnaidsnt, who afterwarda 
returned to Suratht. . , , During my abode 
at Smratta, I wanted for no divertisement ; 
for I . . . found company at the Dutch 
Pvsslds&t's, who had his Farms there . . . 


* Thomas RasUll or Rastell went out appar- 
ently In 1615, In 1610 is mentioned as a **cuef 
nmehant of the fleet at Swally Road,” and often 
later ae chief at Soimt (see daiesfoty, i. 476, and 
a.pmttm). 
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inafmaoh u I oould convjBne with them 
in their own Language. E.T., 

ed. 1669, p. 19. 

1638.—“ Lea Angloia out bien enooie vn 
bureau h Bantam, dans I’lsle de Jana, 
il a son Fxuaidait particulier. qui ne depend 
point de celuy d« Sttratta,^* — MatiiMslo. 
French ed. 1659, p. 124. 

„ “ A mon retonr h SuraOa ie 

tronray daoa la loge dea Angloia plus de 
cin<|UAnte marohands, que le Prudent 
auoit fait renir de toua lea autrea Bureaux, 
pour rendre oorapte de leur adroiniatration, 
et pour eetre presena h ce cbangement de 
(touuememenO’ — Jhid. 188. 

1661. — “And in caae any Person or Per- 
sona, being convicted and sentenced by the 
Preiidant and Ck>uncil of the said Governor 
and Company, in the said East Indies, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
caae, it shall and may bo lawful to and for 
the said Freaident and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carrv him or them home Prisoners to 
England." — LetUrs PattnU to the Oovernxyr 
ana ComjMny of MerckauU of London^ 
trading loUh the E. Indite^ Sd April. 

1670. — The Court, in a letter to Fort St. 
George, fix the amount of tonni^e to be 
allowed to their officers (for their private 
investments) on their return to Europe : 
“Proaidantl and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and &ntam . 5 Umne. 

ChieftM^ at Persia, the Bay (q.v.), Mesu- 
lapatam, and Macassar : Deputy at 
B^bay, and Sooonds at Surat,. Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 3 tonne," 
In Nota and Axti., No. i. p. 3. 

1702. — “ Tuesday 7th Aprill. ... In the 
roomiim a Counoili . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, Ac., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shabander or 
any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon any other Occasion of diverting 
our Solves abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Ilonble Masters account or 
nof^ the Preaident and Mr. Loyd were of 
opinion to charge the same. . . . But Mr. 
House, Mr. Ridges, and Mr. Master were of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
urdinaiy charge and Expense in all things, 
the said Calash hire, Ac., ought not to 
lie charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account.” — MS, Recarde in India Office. 

The book containing this is a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS. diaries. But 
this passage pertains apparently to the 
proceedinjgs of President Allen Catch- 

g ole and his council, l)elonging to the 
het-ory of Chusan, from which they 
were expelled by the Cliinese in 1701-2 ; 
they stayed some time at Batavia 
on their way home. Mr. Catchpole 
<or Ketchpofe) was soon afterwards 
ahief of an English settlement made 


upon Polo Condore, off the Cambojan 
coast In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writeiB, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
pole was himself, about the end of 
1705, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, anq with him all the 
English but two (see Bruede Annalt, 
483-4, 580, 606, and A, HamiUony ii. 
206 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Condore 
enterprise thus came to an end. 

1727. — “About tha year 1674, President 
Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Surat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to Bombay y and rectified many things."— A. 
Hamiltony i. 188. 


PBICKLT^HEAT, a. A trouble- 
some cutaneous rash (Eidien tropicue) 
in the form of small red pimples, 
which itch intolerably. It affects 
many Europeans in the hot weather. 
Fryer (pub. 1698) alludes to these 
“fiery pimples,” but gives the disease 
no specific name. Natives sometimes 
suffer from it, and (in the south) -use 
a paste of sandal-wc^ to alleviate it. 
Sir Charles Nu]>ior in Sind used to 
suffer much from it^ and we have 
heard him described as standing, when 
giving an interview during the hot 
weather, with his back against the 
edge of an open door, for the con- 
venience of occasional friction against 
it. [See BED-DOO.] 


1631. — “Quaa Latinus Hippocratea Cor- 
nelxua Celsne papulas, Plinius Budamina 
vocat . . . ita crebra sunt; ut ego adhuc 
nemiaem noverim qui moleatiaa baa effu- 
gerit, non magis quam moraaa culicum, quos 
Lusitani Motquitae vocant. Sunt autem 
baec papulae rubenteB, et asperae aliquan- 
turn, per sudorem in cutem ejectee ; plerum- 
que a capite ad calcem usque, cum suramo 
pruritu, et assiduo acnlpendi desiderio 
erumpentes.”— /or. Bontiiy Jliet., Nat, Ac., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 


1665.— “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are s^nt, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Lahor: my 
IndianMy for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is ooVered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needlee.’* — Bsmier, E.T. 125; [ed. 
Conetab/ei 889]. 
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[1673.— "Thia SaMon . . . though nioder- 
atelv worm, yet our Bodies broke out into 
smell fluty Pimplet (a sign of a prevailing 
Crtui*) augmented by MusKBlTOI-mtes. and 
CkiiuxM raising Blisters on us.” — Frytr, w.] 

1807.— “One thing I have foigotten to 
tell you of— the prickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the plamd Lord 
William (Bentinck) has been found ^rawling 
on a table on bis back ; and Sir Henr^ 
Owillin, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in all 
senses, was discovered bjr a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited bull.*' 
-Lord Minto in India, Juno 29. 

1813. — “Among the primary effects of a 
hot climate (for it can hardly lie called a 
disease) we may notice prii^y heat.”— 
Jofituon, Injiuence of Trap. CiimatM, 26. 

PBICKLY-PEAB, s. The j^piilar 
name, in both E. and W. Indies, of 
the Opuniia- DilUnii, Haworth {Ccxim 
Indica^ Roxb.), a plant spread all over 
India, and to w’hich Roxburgh gave 
the latter name, ap^rently in the 
belief of its beuig indigenous in that 
country. Undoubtedly, however, it 
came from America, wide as has been 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia, On some fiarts of the Meditcr- 
ruueun shores {e.g. in Sicily) it has 
become so characteristic that it is hard 
to realize the fact that the plant had 
no existence there befoi'c the I6t)i 
century. Indeed at Palermo we have 
heard this scouted, and evidence quoted 
in the supposed circumstance that 
among the mosaics of the splendid 
Diioino of Monreale (12th century) 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam and 
Eve are repre.sented as of this uncoiii- 
promising material. The mosaic was 
examinea by one of the jii’esent writens 
with the impression that the belief has 
no good foundation. [See 8th ser. 
SoUt and Quartet, viii. 264.] The 
cactus fruity yellow, purple, and red, 
which may be said to form an im- 
portant article of diet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is named in Dniry’s Um/uI Plants of 
India. And whether the Mediter- 
ranean plants form a different species, 
or varieties merely, as tompareo with 
the Indian Opnntia, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
plwt is smaller and less succulent. 
There is a ffood description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 


cut (see Baiuusio’e Ital. veraion, bk. 
viii. ch. xxv.). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making 
acquaintance with the fruit in S. 
Domingo, in the year 1616. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to sp^ies 
Euphorbia. Thus the Euphorbia Ragle- 
ana, Bois., is called tsQ,l, ehH, &c. ; and 
the Opuntia is called Kdbull teflS,. 
Ganai sho, Kanghi ckd, &c. Oan^ chit 
is a^ the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
E. Neriifolia, L. U^unjab Plante, pp. 
101 and i94-6). [The common name 
in Upper India for the prickly pear 
is ndgphani, * snake-hooa,’ from its 
shape.] This is curious ; for although 
certain cactuses are very like certain 
Euphorbias, there is no Euphorina re- 
sembling the Opuntia in form. 

The Zal^m mentioned in the Ain 
{Gladwin, i800, ii. 68; [Jarrett, ii. 239 ; 
nidi Alt, ed. Vambery, p. 31] as used 
for hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless 
'Euphorbia also. The Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &c., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round bis 
fortifications. Both the E. Raglmna 
and the Ovuntia are used for fences 
in parts ot the Punjab. The latter 
is oojectioiiable, fironi harbouring dirt 
and reptiles ; but it spreads rapidly 
1)oth from birds eating the fruity and 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

1685. — “The PrloklT-Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub^ of about 4 or 6 foot high . . . the 
Fruit at first is green, like the ... It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooliitf and re- 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour bis water, making it look 
like Blo(^."— Ztasijptrr, i. (in wT ^dm). 

1764.— 

“ On this lay cuttings of the priddy pear ; 

They soon a formidable fence will shoot." 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

[1829. — “ The castle of Bunai ... is 
covered with the cactus, or pricUy pear, m> 
abundant on the east side of the Aravali.’* 
—Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 826.] 

1861.— “The use of the pridUj pear'^ 
(for hedges) “1 stror^ly deprecate ; although 
inipenetnble and inexpensive, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country." — Cieghoru, 
ForuU and Gardens, 285. 


PBOME, n.p. An. important place 
in P^i above the Delta. The name 
I is Tumng, properly Bran. The Bur- 
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lueae coll it Pjfif or (in the Aracanese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 
Pr^ and Pr^-myo (‘ city *). 

1646.—<*When he (the K. of Uramta) 
was arriTed at the young Kinf’s pallnco, he 
caused himself to be crowned lung of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
pror Prince, whom he haid deprired of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneelin^before him, 
with his hands held up. . . . ^is done he 
went into a Baloone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herbfi, 
to his Elephants to oat.” — E.T. 211- 
212 (orig. civ.). 

c. 1009.—**. . . this quarrel was hardly 
ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
nren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that he had fled that way. Our 
people hastening up had a stiff and well 
fought combat with them ; for although 
they were fatigued with the fi^t which had 
been hardly ended, those of Pren were so 
flisheartened at seeing the Portuguese, 
xvhose steel they had already felt, that they 
were fain to retire.” — Boturro, 142. This 
author has Prom (p. 132) and Porio (p. 149). 
[Also see under AvA.] 

1735.— **P)n»iM . . . has the ruins of an 
oM hriei ttull round if, and immediately 
w'ithout fJlaf, another with Teak Timber,*'-^ j 
Citpt. (/. Boast, in Dalrymjde, i. 173. | 

1795.—“ In the evening, nw boot being 
ahead, I reached the city of Peeaye-mew^ or | 
Promo^ . . . renowned m Birman history.” 
— SymeOf pp. 238-9. 

PBOW, PABAO, &c., a. This wo^ 
seems to have a double origin in 
Kuropean use ; the Malaydl. pclni, 
lM>at,^and the Island word (common 
to Malay, Javanese, and most langua^ii 
of the Archipela^) mdU or 
This is often specifically applied to a 
iieculiar kind of galley, “ Malay Prow,” 
liut Crawfurd defines it as **a general 
term for any vessel, hut genermly for 
small craft”^ It is hard to distinguish 
lietween the words, as adopted in the 
earlier books, except by considering 
date and locality. 

1499.— “The King dMpatched to them 
a large boat, which they call pakdo, well 
raoBDed, OB board whiolS he sent a Naire of 
his with an emnd to the Captains. . . 
Corrm, Ltnda»t I* i 115. 

1610.— (At Galioat) “Some other small 
shipe are oellfd Paiao, and they art tots 
of ten paoes eaeh, and 

and go with can i 

• ^ 


1510.— “Tho other Persian said : Sir, 

what shall we do ? ' I replied : * Let us go 
along this shore till we find a parte, that ^ 
a small liork.’ "-^Ibid. 269. 

1518. — ** Item ; that any one possessing a 
rambuquo (see 8AHBOOK) or a parao of 
hu own ana desiring to go in it may dc so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
City.” — Li'cro dot PrivUeguit da Cidade dr. 
(foit^ in Arckiv. Port. Orient. Foscic. v. p. 7. 

1523. — ** When Dom Sancho (Dom Sancho 
Anriquez; see Correa^ ii. 770) went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which was inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our paraes 
I and lancharas at the W mouth. . . 

- -Lnuh-anfaf de Coutan de p. 5. 

' 1.^2. — “ Next dayu after the Caoitiune 

j Oeneral) with all his men being a* land, 

1 working upon the ship called Borrio, there 
J came in two little PanUM.”— CutoAnfa (tr. 

I by N. L.), f. 62t. 

1586. — “The fifth and last festival, which 
is called Sapan Donon^ is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is emVtnrkcd in tho mast 
beautiful paM, or V>oat. . . C/. Haiti . 

i. 122. 


1606.— Clouvoa (f. 27<‘) uses par6. 

„ ** An bowre after this eomming a 

board of the hollandcrs came u prawe or a 
canow from Bantam.” — Middlrtoii*t Voyage. 
c.3(v). 

[1611.— “The Portugue.se call their own 
gaiiots Navires (naviot) and those of the 
Malabsrs, Pairaua Most o f these vessels 
were Chetils (see CHETTY), that is to say 
luerchantmen. Immediately, on arrival the 
Malabars draw up their Paooi or golliots on 
the beach .” — Pyrard de Aaiu/, llak. Soc. 
i. 345. 

[1623. — **In the Moruiug wo discern'd four 
ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 
called them ParOM and they goe with Oars 
like our Galoots or Foists.” — /■*. delta I'a/Zr, 
llak. Soc. ii. 201.] 

1666. — **Ck)n secreto previno Loiie do 
Soarez veinto lintelcs, y gobernanaolo y 
entrandu ix>r un rio, halloron el poligro de 
ciuco naves y ochenta paraoa con mucha 
gente resuelta y de valor .” — Faria y Situaa^ 
Aria, \. 66. 

1673. — ** They are owners of several small 
Provoaa, of the same make, and Canooscs, 
cut out of one entire Piece of Wood.”— 
Fryer, 20. Elsewhere (r.j)r. 57, 59) he has 


1727. — *'Tbe Andema»ert had a yearly 
I Custom to come to the Fieobar Islands, with 
‘ a great number of small Ptawa, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many^of the poor Nioo- 
bareans as they could overcome.” — A. 
Famiitem, ii. 65 [ed. 1744]. 

1816. —*' . . . Pralni, a term under which 
tho ’ Malays include every description of 
vessel.' in At. Ret. zii. 132. 

1817. — “The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as nativo-boilt pnhBi.^* 

Jam, L 2Q0L 
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1863.— “On Deoomber 18th T went on 
board a prau bound for the Am Islands." — 
^WaUace, Malay Archip. 227. 

PX70KA, adi. Hind, pakkdf ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked and hence substantial, 
permanent, with many specific applica- 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cntcha (^.v.). One of the most 
common uses in which the word has 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, in contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior material, as of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1750.—“ . . . adjacent houses ; all of 
them of the strongest Pecca work, and all 
most proof against our Mettal on ye Biuitions. " 
Capt. Qraidy Rtpori ok Siegt of Cafcidta, ed. 
by Col. Temple, /ad. Ant., 1890, p. 7.] 

1784.— “The House, Cook-room, bottlo- 
oonnah, godown, Ac., are all podca-built." 
— In Sdon-Kan', i. 41. 

1824. — “A little above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the Company’s warehouses.'" — HAtr, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-60. 

1842.—“ I observe tliat there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India." — Wtlllnylun. to Ld. 
^lenborough, in IndiaK Adm. of Ld. A'., 
p. 806. 

1857. — “Your Lahore men have done 
nobly. 1 should like to embrace them ; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps." — Lord Xaiorenee, in 
Lift, ii. 11. 

1869.—“. . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being built.” — Report of a Sub- 
committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727.—“ Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
mdlM Pudeah, which is a. Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as bara 
and tougher than 6nn Stone or Brick." — 
A. RanSlum, it 19 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word was also sometimes used 
subst antively for pucka piee” (see 

CUTCHA). 

o. 1817.—“ I am sore I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four pnokan."— J/rs. Skerwood^e 
Storiet, 66. 

In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vooakulary 
of 17^ we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 


1788.— “Pucka— A putrid fovor, genorally 
fatal in 24 hours." 

Another habitual application of 
packa and cntcha distinguishes be- 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pncka ser and the cntcha, 
used to be very general in India. 
was e(|ually common in Medieval 
Europe. Almost every city in Italy 
had its libra grosaa and libra aoltile 
{e.g. see PegoloUi, 4, 34, 153, 228, Ac.), 
and we ourselves still have them, 
under the names of pound acoirdupoit 
and pound troy. 

1673.— “The Hannd Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (os the Surat Mauad)."— 
Fryer, 205. 

1760.— “ Lea Dacca coeses . . . repondent 
k une lieue de 1 Isle do France. Edif. 

XV. 189. 

1808. — “ If the rice should be sent to 
Coraygaum, it should be in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pucca seers for each load." 
— WMinyton, iJtep. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next quotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
cnaracter of the appointmentM held. 

1866.— “5icsttn. Well, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you’re so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young roan, though he is eutcha. Thank 
goodnewi, my young man is pucka, though 
be is only a subordinate Government Salt 
C^wkee.^*— Trevdyfvi , The Dawk Bungalow, 

The remain iug quotations are ex- 
aiuple.s of miscellaneous use ; 

1853.-“ ‘ Well, Jenkyns, any news?’ 
'Nothing pucka that I know of."’— Oui- 
field, ii. 57. 

1860. — “I cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.’’— TWsriv/ia, 
The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraur, Ixxiii. 2W. 

The word has spread to Cliina •. 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makee show 

How smart man make mistake, galow. " 

Inland, Pidgin Bngliek Sing-Song, 

FUOKAULY, s. ; also PUOKAUL. 
Hind, pakhdll, *a water-carrier.' In 
N. India the paUuIl [Skt. papas, ‘water,' 
khalla, ‘ skin ’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
I content, of which a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pakhdll is the 
man who fills, the skins, and supplies 
I the water thus. In the Madras Drill 
Begiilations for 1 785 (33), ten puckalies 
i are allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s V. M. (1810), i. 229.) 
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[1688.— to the preporationa for 
the siege of Dio, *^which they brought from 
all the wells on the island by all the oullocks 
the^ oould collect with their water-skins, 
which they coll pacols (Pocttiji)."— Cbvto, 
Dec. V. Bk. iii. ch. 2.] 

1780.— “There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
» two baoealiM to each company : those are 
two large leathern bags for holding water, 
slung upon the bock of a bullock. . . .** — 
Mnnro*» Narrative^ 183. 

1803. — “It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bogs, called here 
pnekallj bags, a certain number of which 
iaattachM to every regiment and gorriaou 
in India. Black fellows called Packanly- 
bojfB are employed to fill the bags, and 
drive the bulloclu to the quarters of the 
different Ehuropeans.”— /'eraWs Cey/oa, 102. 

1804. — “It would be a much better 
arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 rupees ^r mensam, to 
supply two jpnekalie men, and two bullocks 
with nags, iQr each company.”— We!lingt4ln^ 
iii. 509. 

1813. — “ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Enropeans on country excursions, the water 
for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather bags called paoanlies, formed by 
the entire skin of an ox.*’— Or, Mem. 

ii. 140 ; [2nd ed. i, 415> 

1842.—“! lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Copt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the possibility of conveying empty 'pnekftUi ’ 
and * moMiudai ’ by sea to Sues.^'— .iCtr (/. 
Arthur^ in MUenborouffh’a Jud. Admin. 219. 

[I860.— “On the reverse flank of companies 
inarch the Pickallicn, or men drivinff bul- 
locks, carrying 1ar,;e leather bags filled with 
water. . . .” — iferory, Ten Feare in Indian 

iii. 335.] 

PUGKEBOW, V. This is properly 
the imperative of the Hind, verb 
pakrdndy * to cause to be seized,’ pakrao, 
* cause him to be seized ’ ; or ^rbaps 
more correctly of a conimund verb 
poJbardo, * seize and come/ or in our 
idiom, ‘ Go and seize.* But pwkerow 
belongs essentially to the dialect of the 
European soldier, and in that becomes 
of itself a verb ‘ to puckeraw^* i.e. to lay 
hold of (cmnerally of a recalcitrant 
native). The conversion of the Hind, 
imnerative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
inmiitive, is not uncommon ; compare 
Imnow, dumbeow, gabbrow, Ingow, 
Ac. 

1866.—“ Fanny. I am enteha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover who ia pucka 
topncknol”— rreve/yan, The Ikuel bnHtfa- 
low, 890. 

PimiPATAN, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport ot Bfalabar, which 


has now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay 1)etweeu Cannanore and 
Calicut, and must have been nea/ the 
Waddakarv of K. John8ton’.s Roy^l 
Atlas. Fit appears in the map l*.i 
Logan’s Mcddwr as PtUuppaUinam or 
Putappatiam.] The name ia Tamil, 
Pudu^tana, ‘New City.* Compare 
true forih of Pondicherry. 

c. 54.5. — “The most notable places of 
trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
MaI6 from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Manganith (see MANOALOBE) 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, ^dopatana. ...” 
— Costtios Jndifttpleuete$f Bk. xi. (see in 
Cuthay^ kc. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1:142.— “ Bnddfattan, which is a con- 
siderable city, .situated upon a great estuary. 

. . . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest ; the water is good, the betel-nut ia 
abundant, and is exported thence to India 
and China.”— /6rt Jiatuta^ iv. 87. 

c. 1420. — “ A iiuH rursus ae diebus viginti 
terrestri via contulit ad urbem portumtjue 
maritimum nomine Pndlfetanaam.”— CWi', 
in Poggioy dt Tor. Fort. 

1516.—“. . . And passing those places 
you come to a river called ndripatoa, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitude 
of shiiw, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut.”— ffarlKAtia, in HamtisiOf i. f. 311r. 
See also in Stanley's Barbosa iSidopAtuii, 
and in Tidi/at-ul-Mvjahideen^ by Rowlandson, 
pp. 71, 157, where the name {Bvd/attan) is 
misread Budufton. 

[PUO, 8. Hind. jMigy Skt. padaka, 
*a fcx>t’; in Anglo-Indian use tho 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[1831.—“. . . sanguine we were some- 
times on the report of a bura pug from the 
•hikazee.'* — Orimt. Uport. Mag. reprint 
1873, h. 178. 

[1882.— “ Presently the large square ' png * 
of the tiger we were in search of appear.” 
— Sanderemt Thirteen Fears, 30.] 

PTXaaBY, PUGGEBIE, s. Hind. 
pagr% ‘a turban.* The term being 
often used in colloquial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in turban-form, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made their way to 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop- windows. 

o.l200.-“PrithirAja . . . woreapagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
fora. In his ears he wore pearls ; on his 
neck a pearl necklace .” — Chand Batiai 
At. by Amiimsi, Ind, Amt, i. 282. 

[1627.—“. . . I find it ia the oommon 
mode of the Eaatora People to ahava the 
head all aavo a long lock which aupciBtitaoualy 
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th«y Imvv at the wt to]x raeh eepeoially 
ae wear TvrbMS, Mandila, Durtan, and 
Piyjggm.” — T. Uerherit ed. 1677, 

1678.— ** They are distin^ubed, eome 
according to Uio consanguinity they elaim 
with S^omet, as a Sim is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Piiek« (or 
Turbat). . . i'^ryer, 93 ; [comp. IISJ. 

1689.—** . . . with a Pnggaroo or Turhant 
upon their Head8.’'~C>viayfca, 314. 

1871. — “They (the Negro Police in 
Demarara) used freiiuently to be turned 
out to parade in Geoige Town streets, 
dressed in a neat uniform, with white 
puggries framing in their ebony faces.** — 
JfnkxKX^ The 

PnGhQT, s. Hind, ytttql (not in 
Shakes|)«ar’H Diet., nor in Platta), from 
(see PTJO), Hhe foot.* A profes- 
sional tracker ; the name of a caste, 
or rather an (>ecu|)ation, whose business 
is to track thieves hy footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Burton^ 
Sind Revisited^ i. 180 seqq. 

[1824.—** There are in some of the districts 
of Central India (as in Guzerat) png g ee s , 
who have small fees on the village, and 
whose business it is to trace thieves by the 
print of their feet."— in, CaUral Iniut^ 
2nd ed. ii. 19.] 

1879.—*' Good puggisB or trackers should 
be employed to follow the daooits during 
the daytime."— TiWj of India, Overland 
8uppt., .May 12, p. 7. 

PUHXJB. POBE, PTBE, &c., s. 
Hind, pahar, jmhr, from Skt. praJiara. 
‘ A fourth jinrt of the day and of the 
night, a watch ’ or space ot 8 gharii (see 

OHUBBT). 

c. 1526. — "The natives of Hiiidost&n 
divide the night and day inW 60 parts, each 
of Which they denominate a (fieri; they 
likewise divide the night into 4 parts, and 
the day into the iuime number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Pde/' —Baher, 331. 

[c. 1590. — *' The Hindu philosophers divide 
the day and night into four pmrts, each of 
which they call a pahr."— ^In, od. Jarrett, 
iii. 15.] 

1633. -"Par." See under GHUBBT. 

1673.-" Pore. " See under OONO. 

1803.— "I have .some Jasooses selected 
by Col. C's brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 
go to Sindia's camp, remain there a phavr 
in fear. . . .*'—//. ICfjdiitutOHe, m Life, i. 62. 

PULA, a In Tamil piUai^ Malay&l. 
‘child*; the title of a superior 
claa of (sfHralled) SOdrasi [espsciaUj 


ennilims]. In Cochin and Travaiicure 
it corresponds with Ndgar (see BAIB). 
It is granted l^y the sovereign, and 
carries . exemption from customary 
manual labour. 

1563. — ** . . . polas, who are the gentle- 
men " {fidalgoe). — CaelaHheda, iv. 2. 

[1726. — "0 Saguats <^ue o Commendor 
tiMa reroetido como gnstnave amini e os 
Pulamares temos ca recebid."— ifafiyic af/iiis, 
in i/a/oAnr, iii. 13.] 

PULIOAT, n.p. A town on the 
Madras coast, which was long the seat 
of a Dutch focto^. Bp. Caldwell’s 
native friend Seshagiri Sastri give.s 
the proper name as pala- Vilhhiu, ‘ old 
Velkadu or Verkadu,* the last a place- 
name mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Tevdram face also Valentijii bulow). 
[The Maarcu Glou. gives P<uhaverk~ 
kddu, * old acacia forest,* which is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Hiiltzscli {Epigraphui 
bidiea, i. 3^).] 

1519.— "And because he hud it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac (atacre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much of it waa brought to the 
Coast of Choromandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths and other coloured 
go<xls, Kuch as are made in Paleacats, 
which is on the const of Choromandel, 
whence the traders with whom tho Governor 
s}ioke brought it to Cochin ; be, having got 
good information on the whole matter, sent 
a certain Frolentine (sir, froUtUim) called 
Pero Bscroco, whom he knew, and who was 
good at trade, to be factor on the ooriMt 
of Choromandel. . . Cbirea, ii. 667. 

1533. — "The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city^of Palsacata, which 
is in the Province of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the bray of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they arrived ' at 
the port of Pilaaoata the wind was against 
their going on. . . Borros, III. vii. 11. 

[1611.— "The Dutch had settled a factory 
at PflUeata."— Daatwrj, LdUen, i. 133 ; in 
Fodn, ii. 83, FolUoat] 

17*26.— "Then we come to Baf/sam iredaia 
Oaddoe, called hy ns for shortness PaUaa* 
eatta, which means in Malabars 'The old 
Fortress,’ though most commonly we call 
it CanUt GeMria ." — VahiUijn, Chorow. 18. 

„ "Tho route i took was along the 
strip of country between Porto Noro and 
Paloiaoatta. This long journey 1 travelled 
on foot; and preaehM in more than a 
hundred plMes. . . Xsttsr Ms iftt- 
sumary &As/f;r, July 19, in NaSm </ 
Madras, Bo., p. 20. 

1727.-"Miflal ie the nest Plaoe of NoU 
to tho Oltj and Ookm^ of Fort 8t Gspsps. 
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... It is streiigthnod with two Forts, one 
contains a few Dutch soldiers for a Gar- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
belonging to the Mogul." ^ A. Hamilton^ 
i. 372 ; fed. 1744 ;. 

[1S13. - ‘‘Pttlecat handkerchiefs. " See 
under PIECE GOODS. 1 

PULTUN, a- Hind, pnlinn., a cor- 
rii]»tiou of Battalion., jH)ssibly with 
sciiK* coiitiisit)!! of platoon or jufloton. 
TheS. India form i.sy>afnffZam, patdlam. 
It is the usual ii;itiv»* worn for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it is 
never applied t.o one of Enropeaihs. 

1800. — *• All I can sjiy is that 1 am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit I shall 
g(j off with a dreadful e.vplo.sion, and shall 
probably destroy .some campool and pultOBB 
which have Imscu- indiscreetly pu.shod across 
the Kistna,'*— .1. WpfMfjf to T. Mhhto, in 
M»'Ui. 0 / V»y Arbnthnot, l*ix. 

ilSilj.— ■' ! know lota of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Iktrcilly." - • A^r.i Crokcr, Village 
Tiifis ami Jangle Tragedies, 60.] 

PULWAH, PULWAB, s. One of 

lilt* native bojita u.sed uu the rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to 15 Ions. 
Hind, palvdr. [For a drawing see 
(h'ierinni, Bihar tillage Life, p. 42.] 

1735. . . . Wo observed a boat which 

had come out of Samlmo river, making for 
/*ataa : the ciunmandant detached two 
light pulwaan after her. . . /*—JIolwell, 
ih'st. KiCrtU, Ac., i. 69. 

[1767. — “ . . . a Peon came twice to 
Noun>golah, to apply for polwan. ...” 

-VereUt, Vine of Bengal, App. 197.] 

1780. Hcsiilcs this Ixml. a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller Ixjat, a paimchway ” (q.v.).— 
JLtdgea, p. 39. 

1782.— “To be sold. Three Now Dacca 
Pulwars, 60 feet long, with Houses in the 
ntiddle of each."— IntJin Gazette, Aug. 31. 

1824. — “The gh/tt offered a scene of bu.stle 
and vivacity which I bv no means expected. 
There were so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place." — Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. — “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as cooi-boai 
and accommodation for servants ocoompany- 
ing one of the large kind qI boats. . . 
Cfiuat, /tujul Life in Bengal, p. 7» with an 
illustration. 


Skeat notes that in Malay the w'ord 
becomes pahldvxtn, proliably from a 
confusion with Malay duxin, * to fight 
A champion ; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

[1753. — “ . . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of those bodies, were choice men 
of the PehleTEUl. . . ."—Hanway, iii. 104. 

[1813. — “When his body has by these 
means iinbilMd an additional portion of 
vigour, he is dignified by the api^ellation 
of Puhlwan." — Letters, od. 1892, 
p. 16.5.] 

1828. — “I added a pehlivAn or prise- 
fighter, a negro whose teeth were filed into 
saws, of a temper os ferocio as as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devr)ur a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of hie 
inside, so as to act as a spout." - - Hdjji 
Baija in England, i. 15. 

pim, 9. A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80 ; Hind. pana. 
(See under COWRY). The Skt. pana is 

stake played for a price, a sum,’ and 
hence both a coin (whence fanamj q.v.) 
and a certain amount of cowries. 

1554. — ‘‘Pose." (See under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683. — “ 1 was this day advised that Mr. 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis's Cowries at 
34 pund to ye Riqiee in )swmont of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 puads are really bought by him for a 
Rupee. . . . "-^Hedges, Diary, Ol-t. 2 ; [Hak. 
Sou. i. 122]. 

1760.-“ We now take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servants of thi.s 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted from them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the Lst of April they be regiilated as 
follows : 

“No tailor to demand for making ; 

1 Jammu, more than 3 nnnas. 

• • • « • 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 

No washerman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber for shaving a .si ngle person, 
more than 7 gundas" (see COwibY). — f't. 
William Consns., March 27, in Lang, 209. 

PUNCH, s. This beverage, accord- 
ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pers. pang, or Hind, 
and Mahr. ptfnrA, both meaning ‘five * ; 
because composed of five ing^ients, 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, roice, 
and water. Fryer may l)e considered 
. to give somethii^ like historical 
i evidence of its origin ; but there is 


PULWAUN, 8 . P.-H. pMwdn, 
[which properly means ‘a native of 
ancient Persia* (see PAHLAYI). Mr. 
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also soDiethiug of Indian idiom in the 
angmtion. ^us a famous horse- 
mSicine in Upper India is known 
AS hatilsk, because it is supposed to con- 
tain 32 ChattU*) ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Punschlied, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : ** Vier Elemente 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt.” 

The Greeks also had a ** Punch,” 
Tei^airX6a, as is shown in the quota- 
tion from Athenaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littrc gives 
the etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panjf but the 6 elements d la franfaise^ 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel, — no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Larkin (q.v.). lioth Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a variety of names which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewed. And this com- 
bination in the form of Bolo-ponjis 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellan v 

f ublished in 1851, by H. Meredith 
'arker, a Benml civilian, of local 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
his quotation is far astray. We give 
them correctly below. 


e. 210. — “On the feAat of the Scirrha at 
Athena he (Aristodemua on Pindar) wye a 
race was run by the joung men. They ran 
this race carrying each a Tine-branch l^en 
with grapes, such as is called dwAvs/ and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Bciraa And the winner 
receiTea a CUD such as is called * Five-fold,’ 
and of this he partakes joyously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cup is 
called w«rrarX6a because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
ciV’—Athenatus, XI. xcii. 


1838.— “This royaffe (Oombroon to Surat) 
... we accompluhed in 19 days. ... We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
and made good PaUpimien.”— ifandefifo, 
(Dutch ed. 1668), p. 24. The word Pale- 
pmuen seems to hare puziled the F.ng)iTh 
translator (John Davis, 2nd ed. 1669), who 
has “ezMllent good sack, Kngluh beer, 
Fmnek wines, droA, and oikir r^/mkmmU,” 
(p. 10). 

1668.— “BollepoBfe est vn mot Anglois, 
qui signifle vne boMo dont les Anglois 
vssnt anz Indes faite de sucre, snc de 
Bmon, ean de vie, fleur de rausoade, et 


biscuit roty ." — De la BoHllaye-le-Omi, ed. 
1657, p. 634. 

[1668.— “Arriued this place where found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost starued for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock 
and my Selfe, but not soe much as the 
absence of your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a boifle of the cleerest 
Ponch, hauing noe better liquor.” — Hedgen^ 
Diary, Hak. Soc. Hi. cxiv.] 

1669.—“ FUrs Dritte, Pale bunze gptitu- 
liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyasig, vierzig limonien, deren Kbrnlein 
ausgespeyet worden, und ein wenig Ziickcr 
eingewonen ; wie dein Geschmack so an- 
genehm nicht, also auch der Cesundheit 
nicht.”— iSoar, ed. 1672, 60. 


[1662. — “ Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
as Pimeh, Ac., they gave us Canarie that 
had been carried to and fro from the Indies, 
which was indeed incomparably good.” — 
Evelyn, Diarih Jan. 16.] 
c. 1666.— “ Nednmoins depuis qu’ils (les 
Anglois) ont donni ordre, auasi bien que 
les Hoilandois, que leurs oiiuipoges ne 
boivent point tant de BonlepongM ■ . . i1 
n’y a pas tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt pins tant de monde. Bonleponge 
est un certain breuvage composd d'arac . . . 
avec du sue de limons, de i eau, et un )>eu 
de muscade rapde dessus : il est nssex 
agrdable au gout, maia e’est la peste du 
corps et de la santd."— Bernier, ed. 172:1, ii. 
336 (Eng. Tr. p. 141); [ed. ConetabU, 441]. 


1670. — “ Dooh als man /.ekere andere 
drank, die sij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tusschen drinkt, so word het quaat enigsins 
geweert.” — Andrieu, 9. Also at p. 27, 
“PalepanU.” 


We find this blunder of the com- 
Twiind word transported again to 
England, and explained as a ^hard 
word.’ 


1672. — Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fruites to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
quench tnoir thirst, and thi^ in my belief, 
aujpnents not a little the evil influence.’*— 
Viaggio, p. 103. 

1673. — “At Nerule is the best Arojck or 
Nepa (see NIPA) de Ooa, with which the 
EnglM on this Coast make that enervating 
liquor called Pannoh (which is hidodau 
for Five), from Five Ii^redients ; as. the 
Physicians name their Composition Diapente; 
w from four things, Dtatenaron.”— /Vyrr, 


1674. — “ Pnlaimatlt a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae, Rose-water, 
l^o^of^teons and Sugar.”— G/ossnpm^ia, 

[1676.— “Drank part of their boules of 
hUMh (a liquor very stiangt to me).”— if. 
Tevage, Mary, June 1.] 
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1682. — ‘‘Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also sell Sugar-beer, as well as cookud dishes 
and Sury (see SUBA), arak or Indian 
brandy ; wherefrom they make Afus^k and 
PollapMif, as the Englishmen call it.” — 
yieuMfff Ztt tn. Lant-Rtut^ ii. 217. 

1683. — “. . . Our owne people and ma- 
riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and. (by reason of Punch) 
every day give disturb iiCc.” - ■ Hedtm^ 
Uiary^ Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 12:3]. 

16M. — “. . . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them. ''—In i. 

187. 

1689.—“ Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tho' both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch.” 
—Ovington^ 237-8. 

1694. — “If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart good Goa arol-, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch. . . 

— Order Book of Bombay Oovt.^ quoted by 
Aadereottf p. 28\. 

1705. --“Un bon repos chez les Anglais 
ne se fait point sans bonne pome qu’on sort 
dans un grand vase.”— SiViir Luifliet-, Voy. 
aux (7mad« Indee, 29. 

1771. — “Hence every one (at Madras); 
has it in his Power to oat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest | 
Perfection.”— 22. 

1724.— “Next to Drains, no Liquor de- 
serves more to be stigmatised and ranished 
from the Repasts of the TtinAxr, VoJetvdi- 
nary, and Stvdious, than Punch.” — O. 
Cluryne, An Essay on liralth and Longevity, 
p. M. 

1791. — “Dbs ^ue I’Anglais eut ceas6 de 
manger, le Paria ... fit un signe k sa 
femme, qui apporta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleine do punch, qu’elle avoit pre- 
pare, pendant le souper, avec de I'eau, ot 
du jus de citron, et du jus de canno do sucre. 

. . .” — B. de St. Pierre, Cluxnviiire In- 
dknne, 56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE, s. All Inn or I 
Tavern ; now the term is chiefly used 
hy natives (sometimes in the hybrid 
form Pnnch-gluir, [which in Upper 
India is- now transferred to the meet- 
ing-place of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, and applied to houses 
frequented by seamen. Formerly the 
wora was in general Anglo-Indian 
use. [In the Straits the Malay Prwic- 
haus is, according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though oliolescent.] 

[1661.—“. . . the Ck>mmandore visiting 
us, wee delivering him another examination 
of a Persee (Panae), who kept a Punch'| 
house, where the murder was oommitt^. 

. . — ForrttL Bombay Letters, Home Series, 

i. 189.] 1 


1671-2.— “It is likewise enordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainmaut 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their w'agos. . . .—tinUs, in 
Wheeler, iii. 423. 

1676.— Major Pucklo’s “ Proposals to tho 
Agent about the young men at Metchle- 
patam. 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

« « * • « 

“6. Going to Punch or Back-housM 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“Drubbing any of the Ck>mpany’s Peons 
or servants.’^ 

• « * « « 

—In Notes and Kxts., No. I. p. 40. 

1688. —“. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly fr^uented an English Pnndh- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.”— 
Damjaier, ii. 134. 

„ “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Pnnch-houae for her maintenance.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 184. 

1697.—“ Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
C^eesely having in a Punch-houee, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
Min(( taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
it thereufam ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.” — In Wheeler, i. 320. 

1727.—“. . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for what 
Reason 1 know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels ... or to protect the Com- 
any’s Ware-house, and a small Punch- 
ouse that stands on the Sea-shore. ...” 
-A. Hamilton, i. 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789.- “Many ... are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-bouiM.” 
—Mvnro's Narrative, 22. 

1810.— “The best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called PuiUdl-hOUMf.” — WUltam* 
.wn, V.M. i. 135. 

PUNOHATET, s. Hind. panchdytU, 
from pdneh, ‘five.* A council (pro- 
mrly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the mem1)ers of a Caste, or what- 
not, to decide on questions interesting 
the body generally. 

1778.—“ The Honourable William Horn- 
by, Em., President and Governor of His 
Majestfs Castle and Island of Bombay, Ac. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Panehuret of Parsis at Bombay. . . 
—DosamJbhai Framjx, H. of Ike Parsis, 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810.— “The Parsees ... are governed 
by their own paadialt or village Council. 
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The word panehalt literally means a Council 
of Are, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
oonsiste of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the sect .” — Naria Oraham^ 41. 

1813. — "The cariMt of justice was spread 
in the large open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient cusl m, 
referred the decision to n panchaeet or iury 
of Ave persons."— /brAra, Or. ii. 359 ; 

[in 2nd ed. (ii. 2) Panchant]. 

1819.— "The punehajet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possesses many ad- 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many coses with the characters <if 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
freiiuently ci^rrect, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood.” in 
li. 89. 

1821.— "I kept up poachayeU because 
I found them ... I still think that the 
punchayet should on no account lie 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for aispensing justice, and in -keeping up 
the principles of justice, which are less 
likely to he observed among .a people to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 
intrusted.” — Ibid. 124. 

1826. — ". . . when he returns assemble 
a panehayet, and give this cause iiatient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
—Pandurang Ilari, 31 ; [ed. 1873, i. 42]. 

1832. — Bengal Regn. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See LAW-OFFICER. 

1853.—" From the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by * Punchayete ' or ‘Punchea* 
— committees of the soldiery. These IxKlics 
sold the Government to the .Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher."— A’ir V. Napier^ DrJtcU of ImH^h. 
(Joi'frnnieHt, 69. 

1873.— "The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of Ave 
persons ... the panehayet familiar to all 
who have the smalleet knowledge of India." 
^ifainr, Eiirly HiH. of Imtitutioni, 221.’ 


In the MuhrattA and Telegii conn- 
triea, the word Pa^it is usually pro- 
nounced Pant (in English collo<inial 
Punt) ; but in this form it has, as with 
many other Indian words in like case, 
lost its origiiial signiticance, and lie- 
come a mere personal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, t.g. the Nana 
Dhiindopanf of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 36 years the 
term has aciiuired in India a peculiar 
application to the nativea trained in 
the use of instruments, who have lieen 
employed In^yond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
.sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in tlie fact that two of the 
eariie.st men to l>e so employed, the 
explorations by one of whom acipiired 
great celebrity, were masters of village 
st^hools in our Himnlayan pmvinces. 
And the title Pumlit i.s ]K>piilarly em- 
ployed there much as Dominie used 
to be in Scotland. The Puiulit who 
brought .so much fame on the title 
was the late Nain Singh, C.S.I. [See 
Markham, Memoir of Indian 
2nd cd. 148 segg."] 

1574.—" I hereby p;ive notice that ... I 
hold it good, ana it in my pleasure, and 
therefore I enjoin on all the piuUUts (/mm- 
dtUa) and (rentoo physicians {phioicotgrntiot) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in aiidon and palanquins, on pain of 
paying, on the A rat offence 10 ernzaaosj and 
on the second 20, pern o aapai^* with the 
forfeiture of such hbrsos, aadon, or palan- 
quins, and on the third they shall bwome 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord. . . .” 
—Procl. of the Governor .Antonio Mnriz 
BarrrtOy in ^rcAir. Port. Orirnf. Kascic. 
p. 899. 

1604. . . Ilamando tibion cn su com- 

pania los Pdditot, le preseutaron al Nauabo.” 
— (/urrraro, Hda/fion, 70. 

1616. — ". . . Brachmanao una cum Paa- 
ditto ooniparentes, simile quid iam inde ah 
orhis exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
— /am’r, Tkuawrm^ iii. 81-82. 


PUNDIT, s. Skt. pandita^ *a leanied 
man.’ Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 


Simreme Court was a Hindu Lew- 
Ofleer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Judra when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became extinct on the constitution of 


the 'High Court,’ siiDerseding the 
Supreme Court and dudder Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 


May 14, 1868. 


* Ftra 0 mml, is. ‘ for the marsh. Ws cannot 
be eeitaiii of the meaning of thie : but we may note 
Uiat In 1548 the King, u a fhvour to the city of 
Ooa, and for the commodity of Ite ehippiiig and 
the landing of goods, Ac., makes a gimnt " of the 
manh inundated with era-water (do aa)»l alogiufo 
dofoo Mdgadn) which extends along the river-side 
from the Iiouses of Antonio Gorrea to the houaes 
of Aftnieo Piquo, which jpmnt is to be perpetual 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
nerehanta to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their banhehslb (&aiifiipui),aiid never to be 
turned away to any oUmpnipoee.'* PoaeihWthe 
Ante went Into a friiid tor the dninM of thie 
tapol and fbnnatlon of landing-places. See Artkir. 
i*ort. Orient, Fhae. 8, pp. IM-lSl. 
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1663. — “A P61lfl6t Brachznan or Beoiken 
Doctor Trhom I had put to servo my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . . 
and at last concluded seriously witK this: 
lIVtTTi you put your Boot into the Stirrup, My 
Lord, and tthni you march on Horseback in. 
th* front of ttie Cavafry, the. Earth tranhUth 
under your Feet, Ou eight Efe/jhiints that hofd 
if up Vfton their Beads not tmng ahle 
to support' if." ^ Bernier, E.l\, 85; fed. 
ConMle,2Ml • » l 

1688.- -*‘Je feignis done d’etre malado, ot 
d’avoir la fibvre on fit venir aussitAt un 
Pandite OU m^dicin Gontil.’*— Ref. 
de ring, de Goa, 214. 

1785. — “ 1 can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they please ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made." — Letter of Sir II'. %Ioms, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmoutk, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791. — 11 6tait au moment de s’embar- 
qiier pour I'Angloierro, plein de perplexity 
et d'ennui, lorsquo los brames de Bynards 
lui apprirent que le brame supyrieur de la 
fa mouse oagode de .lagrenat . . . ytait seul 
capable de resoudro toutes lea questions de 
la Sociyty royalo de Londres. C’ytait en 
effet ie plus fameux pudact, ou docteur, 
dont on efit jatnais oui parler." — B. de St. 
Pierre, La Chiumiire. IiCdienne. The pre- 
ceding exquisite )tassaffe shows that the 
blunder which drew forth Mat'aulay's flaming 
wrath, in the quotation lower down, was 
not a new one. 

1798. — *' . . . the most learned of the 
Pundita or Bramin lawyers, were called up 
from different parts of Bengal."— /faysa/, 
Hi>>t. i. 42. 

1856. — *' Besides . . . being a Pandit of 
learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds." — Life 
and Letters of Sydney Dobeil, ii. 14. 

I860.— ** Mr. Visetelly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
* amount the Pandects of the Benares. ! 
. . ^e Benares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What ho sup- 1 
poses their l^ndecte to be . I shall not j 

C iume to Ness. ... If Mr. Vixetelly 
consulted the Unitarian Report, he 
would have eeen that I 8|]oke of the Pun- 
dits of Benares, and he might without any 
very long and costly research have learned 
where Mnares is and what a Pundit is."— 
ifocsttfay,* Preface to his Speeches. 

1877. Colonel Y . Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in nerson, this, the Victoria or Patron'e 
Medal, which has been awarded to him, . . . 

I beg to place it in your chaige for trans- 
missmn to the Pandit." — Address^ Sir R. 
Ateoet, I^usL R. Oeog. Soc., May 28. 

*' Colonel Y in reply, said: . . . 

Thouff^h 1 do not know Nain Singh person- 
ally, I know his work. ... He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
• great multitude of native employds with 
au average qualifioation. Hia obs^ationa 


have added a larger amount of imrartant 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his journals ^orn. 
an exceedingly interesting book of travel?!. 
It will affora me great pleasure to taVc 
steps for the transmission of the Meda'. 
through an official channel to the Fundit." 
— Reply to the President, same date. 

PUNJAUB, n.p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo - Indian 
province so-called, now extends on one 
side up beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Deraj at, &c., and on the 
other aide up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under separate administra- 
tion.] The name is Pers. Panj-dby 
‘Five Rivers.* These rivers, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) ludus, 

(2) Jelam (see JELUM) or Henat, the 
ancient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
'TBdavTit (Strabo) and Bi5d<nri;t (PtoL). 

(3) Chena\ ancient Chandrabdgha and 
Asikni. Ptolemy preserves a corrup- 
tion of the former Sanskrit name in 
:Sav6a/3dX, but it was rejected by the 
older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i.e. probably because Grecized 
it would be ZauBpoipdyos, ‘ the deypurer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asikni 
they rendered ’Axeclvi/s. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvatiy 'Tipuryt (St^o), 
Tipatimif (Arrian), “Adpu or 'PoiaSis 
(PtoL). (6) Bifis, ancient Vipdsdy’'T4Hiais 
(Arrian), Bi/3datos (PtoL). This ex- 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadru, hesydnis 
of Pliny, ZapdBpos or ZaSdSpyt (Ptol.)^ 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Chenab as Wassaf does below. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers. “Putandum 
est iiomen PanchBiiadae Graecos aiit 
omnino latuisse, aut casu qilodam non 
ad nostra usque tempera perveni^ 
quod in tanta monunientorum ruiiia 
facile accidere potuit” (Lasseny Pentor 
potamtOy 3). Lassen however hw 
termed the country PeiUepotamia in 
a learned Latin dissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word Panjdb is Persian, and dates 
from Mahommedan times, the corre- 
sponding Skt. Panehanada is ancient 
•and genuine, occurring in the Makd- 
bhdrata and Bdmdvana. The npae 
Panj-dh in older Mimommedan writers 
is applied to the Indus river, after 
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receiving the rivers of the country 
which we call Puniauh. In that sense 
Panj-nad, of equivaleiit meaning, is still 
occasionally used. [In S. India the 
term is sometimes applied to the 
country watered* by tne Tuinbhadra, 
Wardha, Malprabha, Gatprabha and 
Eistna (WUks^ Hitt. SketcJiet^ Madras 
reprint, i. 405V] 

We remember in the newspa])ers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a cler^man in England, 
who spoke of the deposition of “the 
bloody Poajanb of Lahore.” 


B.C. “ Having explored the land of the 
Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
bad then to be eearohed PuehaBada in 
evo^ part; the monkeys then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of acacias. " 
— /fdiaflyana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

0. 940.— Mas'OdI details (with no correct- 
ness) ttk» five ‘rivers that form the Mihraii 
or Iqjdus. He proceeds : “ When the Five 
Bivtn which we have named have past the 
House of Gold which is Mtllt&n, they unite 
at a place three days distant from that city, 
between it and ManaOra at a place called 
Doih4b. ’-i. 377-8. 

0 . 1020.— “They all (Sind. Jhailam, Irftwa, 
Biab) combine with the Sktlader (Sutlej) 
below Mtflt4n^ at a place called Ptajaad, 
or *the junction of the five rivers.' They 
form a very wide stream."— rif-Btraaf, in 

c. 1300.— “After croesinff the PanJ-tb, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Loh4war (i.t. of LaKart. via. the Rftvl), 
Satldt, and Blyah in if/fux. 


c. 1333.— “By the grace of God our cara- 
van arrived safe and sound at t.e. 

at the River of the Sind. ( paai') signi- 
fies 'five,' and 86^ * water / ao ttet the 
name signifies 'the Five Waters.* They 
fiow into this ff^t river, and water the 
country."— 7&a Bofithi, in. 91. 

c. 1400.— “ All theee (united) riVers (Jelam, 
Chendbt R4vf, Biydh, Sind) are called the 
Sind or PaaJ-4b, and this river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta.’*— Tfis Eavp. 
Timur^ in Elliot^ iii. 476. 


(o. 1630.—“ He also takea a Surrey of 
Pft^b . . ."-.Kr T. Hvberty ed. 1677. 
p. 68. He gives a list of the rivers in p. 70. J 
1648.—“ . . . Paat-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it ia watered by the.fivo rivers 
of which we have formerly spokm."— Fan 
Twiatt 8 . 

“ “ The River of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Pbrsiaaa and Ifagols called Paar- 
ab, Cs. the Five Waters."— TUd. i. 



1790. — “ -Investigations of the ruligioiis 
ceremonies and customs of the HindooM, 
written in the Carnatic, and in the Punjab, 
would in niany'cases widely differ."— 7 w 
Preface to Journey. 

1793.— “The Province, of which Lahore is 
the capital, is of toner named Pmlab than 
Lahore."— yfennrff’r Mtumr^ 3rd m. 82. 

1804. — “ I rather think . . . thathe(HoI- 
kar) will go off to the Pnnjanb. And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the seal of his letter to me he calls him- 
self 'fAe <Sf/are of Shah. Muhmvud, the Kimj 
of Kingn* Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of Zemaun Shah. He seized the musnud and 
government of Caubul, after having defeated 
Zemaun Shah two or three years ago, and 

K it out his eyes.” — WtUington^ iJesp. under 
arch 17. 

1816.— “He (Subagtttfeen) . . . overran 
the fine province of the Panjanb, in his first 
expedition." — Afalcofm, If at. of ptfuiu, i. 
316. 

PUNKAH, s. Hind, ptinkhd. 
a. In its original sense a iiortable 
fan, generally made from the leaf of 
the iMlmyra {Boramih flabellifomiu^ or 
‘fan-shaped’), the natural tyi^ and 
orimn of the fan. Such panhuls in 
India are not however lormcd, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies ; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, with 
a part of the dried leaf-stalk adhering, 
which fornw the handle. 

b. But the specific application in 
Anglo-Indian collot^uial is to the large 
fixra and swinging /an, foniieil of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular frame, 
and suspended from the ceiling, wliich 
id used to agitate the air in hot 
weather. The date of the introduc- 
tion of this machine into India is not 
known to us. The quotation from 
Linachoten shows that some such ap- 
paratus was known in the 16th century, 
though this comes out clearly in tlie 
French version alone ; the original 
Dutch, andi the old English translation 
are here unintelligibly and indicate 
that Linschoten (who imparcntly never 
was at Ormus) was describinff, from 
hearsay, something that he aid not 
understand. More remarkable pas- 
sages are those which we take from 
Dosy, and from El-Fakhrl, which 
diow that the tme Anglo-Indian puniba 
was known to the Arabs as early as 
the 8th century. 

1710.— “Aloft in a Gallery the King site 
in bb ohaire of BtatOb aooonpaaled with his 
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Children and nhiefe Vizier ... no other 
without calling daring to goe vp to him, 
Bane onely two Pnnkawi to gather wind."— 
ir. Fithch, in PurehoM^ i. ^9. The word 
seems here to be used improperly for the 
men who plied the fans. We find also in the 
same writer a verb to pimkaw : 

*‘ . . . behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword."— JW. 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616. — . . . the people of better Quality, 
lying or sitting on their Carpets or I^lla^ 
have servants standing about them, who con- 
tinually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
bef/a’s, or Fans, of stinned leather, which 
kee)^ off the flyes from annoying them, 
nnd cool them as they lye."— Ed. 1665, 
p. 405. 

1663.—** On such occasions they desire 
nothing but ... to lie down in some cool 
and sh^y place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turn-s, with their great 
PankM, or Fans.'— E.T., p. 76; 
[ed. CaMtabUf 241]. 

1787.— '* Over her head was held a pnii- 
ker."— iSir C. MalHt in Pari. Papers, 1821, 
* Hindoo WidoKt* 

1809.— *' He . . . presented me . . . two 
pnnkahl ." — Lord ValentiOf i. 428. 

1881.—** The chair of state, the iella ^nta- 
toria^ in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin, ot the Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes ... 
the fans which go behind are the punkalii 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia. —J^san StanUy, Ckria- 
iiun, /ssfifirtions, 207. 

b.- 

0 . 1150-60. — **Sou8 le nom de Khaich on 
entend des 4toffes de mauvois toile de lin 
<{ui servent h diffdrents usages. Dana ce 
passes de Rhaz^ fc. a.d. 90^ oe sont des 
ventilateurs faits ae cet dtoffe. Ceci se 
pratique de cette mani^re : on en j>rend un 
niorceau de la grandeur d'un tayna, un p^ 

lus grand ou un peu plus petit selon les 

imenaions de la chambre, eton le rembourre 
avoc des objets qui ont de la consiatance et 
qui ne plient pas facilement, par exemple 
aveo du sparie. L’ayant ensuite suspendu 
au milieu de la chambre, on le fait tirer et 
laoher doucement et oontinuellement par un 
homme plao4 dans le haut de I'appartement.. 
De cette manihre il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafraiehit Fair. Quelquefois on le trempe 
dans de I'eau de rose, et alors il parfume 
Fair en m6me temps qu'il le rafraiehit."— 
Glvaoaire tur le Matifotiri, quoted in Dozy et 
Kngelmann^ p. 342. See also Dory, 
avx Dictt. AraheSf 8.v. Kkaiek. 

1166. — He (Ibn Hamdun the Kfttib) 
once recited to me the following pieoe of his 
oompositum, containing an en^matical de- 
scription of a linen fan : (^) 

'* * Fast and loose, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach ; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fiz^ in its place it £irm before it the 
gentle breoe ; though its path lie closed up 


it moves on in its nocturnal journey.'" — 
Quoted ^ Dm Khzdlikan, E.T. iii. 91. 

** (1) The linmfan {Mirwaha-t al Kkaiih) 
is a large piece of linen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in li4k. 
See de Sacy's Hariri^ p. 474."— Note by 
MacOuehin de Slane^ Una. p. 92. 

c. 1300. — *'One of the innovations of the 
Caliph M^sur (a.d. 753-774) was the Khaith 
of linen in ‘summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the Sfis&nian 
Kings used in summer to have an apartment 
freshly plastered (with clay) every day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
another apartment tras plastered for them." 
— El-FaJavriy ed. Ahlvoardt^ p. 188. 

1596.— ** And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the pMple in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they cell 
eaUavenloe ." — Literal Transln. from Lin- 
ecKoten, ch. 6. 

1598^—** And they vse certaine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to beare 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
coole themselves withall, which they call 
CaUnventoi."—Old Engltih Trun»lation, by 
W. P., p. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 52]. 

The French version is really a brief 
description of the punka : 

1610.— *' Ils ont aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instruments pendus en Fair 
es quels se faisant donner le hransle ils font 
du vent qui les rafraiehit."— Ed. 1638, p. 17. 

The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 

1662. — '*. . . furnished also with good 
Cellars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
repoeiim in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Qock, when the Air of these Cell^ 
begins to be hot and stuffing."— Bfrnin*, 
p. 79 ; [ed. Constable, 247]. 

1807. — "As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.” — Lord Minto in India, 27. 

1810. — **Were it not for the punka (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth] 
which is suspended over eveiy table, ana 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it would M scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner." 
— Maria Oraham, 30. 

,, Williamson mentions that punkaha 
suspended in most dining halls," — 
Vade Mecum, i. 281. 

1823.- '* Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung from 
the ceilings of the principal apsjrtments." — 
Hdber, ed. 1844, i. IS. 

1862 .— 

** Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits !) prelude the day ; 

For holly and festoons of bay 

Swing feeble punkas,— or perhaps 

A windsail dangles in collapse.” 

C^ridmoM on board a P. and 0., near 
VuRjuatar. 
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1875.—'* The muiklJi flapped to and fro 
laxily orerhead.’^— l%e DilemmOt 
oh. zzxTiu. 

Mr. Busteed observes : '* It is curious 
that in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old records in the last 
century (ISthX is there any mention 
of the xnmka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we remember any allusion to its 
use. . . . The swinging pnnka, as 
we see it to-day, was, as every one 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 

. . . Tliis dates from an early year in 
the present century.” — Echoes of Old 
Ckdeoita^ p. 115. He does not seem, 
however, to have found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introduction. 
[** Handling punkahs are said by one 
authority to have originated in Cal- 
cutta by accident towards the close of 
the last (18th ) century. It is report.ed 
that a clerk in a Governnient office 
suspended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a Visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present machine ” {Carey^ Good Old 
Days of John Company^ i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Boniliay till 
1810. They were not in use at 
Nuncoroar’s trial in Calcutta (1775X 
Bombay and fV, India, ii. 263.] 

PUNS^EE, s. A native drug- 
seller ; Hind, nansefri. We place the 
word here partly because C. P. Brown 
says *it is ceilainly a foreign word,* 
and assigns it to a corruption of du- 
pe^Manvni; which is much to be 
doiibted. [Tlie word is really derived 
from Skt panyaidla, 'a market, ware- 
house.’] 

[1880.—" Beside this, I purchased froia a 
pasiarM some application for relieving the 
pain of a bruise.** — Fraser, The Persian 
Adventm, iii. 28.] 

PXJBDAB, s. Hind, from Pars. 
parda, *a curtain*; a portiire; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; whence a 
woman of podtioii who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
nishrfn, 'one who sits behind a curtain.* 
(See OOBHA.) 


1809. — "On the fouith (side) a imrdali 
was stretched across."— Valeniia, i. 100. 

1810. —" If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
(t.e. curtain, pr screen) and to put me haiul 
through a small aperture ... in onler to 
feel the patient's pulse." — Williamson, V. M. 
i. 180. 

[1818.—" My travelling palankeen formed 
my bed, itajpuidoo or chints covering my 
curtains.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

1878.—" Native ladies look upon the con- 
finement behind the purdah as a badge of 
rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it."— Life tn the 
Mofussil, i. 113. 

[1900.-" Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah women." — Pioneer Mail, Jan. 21.] 

PUEDEBEE, 8. Hind, paradesl 
usually written pardeA, 'one from a 
foreign country.* In the Bombay army 
the term is universallv applied to a 
sepoy from N. India. [In the N.W.P. 
the name is applied to a wandering 
tribe of swindlers and coiners.] 

PUBWANNA, PEBWAUNA, s. 

Hind, from Pen. parwuna, 'an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
I his subordinate ; a liceii.se or pass.’ 

1882. — " . . . wo boiitt obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not procure a 
norwanaa for the Dean of Decca to excuM 
us from it." — Hedges, Diary, Oct. 10 ; [Hnk. 
Soc. i. 34]. 

1698.—" . . . Emore and Pursewaukum 
were lately granted us by the Nabob's pur- 
waiiBas."-IKW<r, i. 281. 

1759.— "Panramia, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Visier Ulma 
Msdeck, Nizam ul Muluck Bahadour, to 
Mr. John Spenser."- In Cambridge's Atxt. of 
the H'ar, 230. (See also quotation under 
HOSBbLHOOXUll.) 

1774.—" As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your panranaa to this 
purpose before the oeparture of the caravan.^' 
* — Boyfe's Diary, in MarHiam's Tibet, p. 50. 
Blit Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
bis originals. 

PUTCHOaK,a This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Him&laya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Boi^^r and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called Joftidfc This root was recog- 
nised by the famous Qarcia de Orta as 
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the Costus of the ancients. The latter 
tot>k their word from the Skt. kustha^ 
by a inodiflcation of which name — knt 
~-it is still known and used us a medi- 
cine in Upper Indio. De Orta speaks 
of the fdunt as ffrowin^ about Mandu 
and Ciiitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Aliniadabad ; but his in- j 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in sUu by two other illus- 
tii<jus men, Royle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. O. 
tat\ Saussiirea Xappe^ Clarke, for which 
Dr. Fnl(!oner, not recognising the genu.s, 
had proposed the name of Aucldandia 
Costns verus^ in honour of the then 
(Tovernor-Uencral. The Costus is a 
gregarious plant., occupying open, 
.sloping sides of the mountains, at an 
elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. See 
article by Falconer in Trans, Linn. 
Sue. xix. 23-31. 

The trade- name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu iMch'rhdkiL, ‘green 
leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
apj)liea. (Is there, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Patch see PATCHOULI). 
l)c Orta speaks as if the word, which 
he writes p\icho^ were Malay. Though 
neither Crawford nor Favre gives the 
word, in this sense, it is in Marsden’s 
earlier Malay IHct . ; “Puchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leave.s of whi<h are an 
article of trade ; said by some to l)e 
Coatns hifliru4^ and by others the Me- 
lissa, or La urns” [On this Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ I^ichok is the Malay word 
for a young sprout, or the growing 
slio(»t of a plant. Puchok in the 
special sense iiere used is also a Malay 
word, but it may be separate from the 
other. Klinkert give.s puchok as a 
sprout or shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in China (sic), 
used in medicine for funiiration, iic.). 
A))parently it is always root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in which case Marsden may have 
confused the two senses of the word.”! 
In the year 1837-38 about 260 tons of 
this article, valued at £10,(KX), were 
e.\ported from Calcutta alone. The 
annual imix)rt into China at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peculi or 120 tons {Middle 
Kinydom^ ed. 1867, ii. 308). In 1866- 
06, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
p^rint, the quantity exported from I 
Calcutta was only 492^ cwt., or 24| | 


tons. In 1876 the value of the im- 
))orts at Hankow and Cliefoo was 
£6,421. [IFaW, Econ. IHct. vi. jit. ii. 
p. 462, Bombay Gazetteer^ xi. 470.] 

1.516.-860 Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1520.— “We have prohibited (the o.xport 
of) pepper to China . . . and now we prt>- 
hibit the oz^xirt of pucho and incense from 
these parts of India to China." ~Ca2utitfo de 
hum. Iteyimeuio del Rey a Diogo Ayres, Foitor 
da China, in Arch. Port. Orient., Fasc. t. 49. 

1525. — “Pucho of Cambaya worth 35 
iangas a nuiund.” — Lemhran^as, 50. 

[1527.— Mr. Whiteway notes that in a 
letter of Diogo C^lvo to the King, dated 
Jan. 17, pucho is mentioned ns one of the 
imports to China.— /ndia Ojtiee MS. Corpo 
C^oiioloyico, vol. i.] 

1554.—“ The boar (see BAHAB) of pucho 
contains 20 fara^ohut (see FBAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota in all 24 

farofolat. . . ." — ^4. 11. 

1563. — “ I say that costus in Arabic is 
called cost or cast ; in (Inzaratc it i.s called 
uplvt (u^lda); and in Malay, for in that 
region there is a great trade and consump- 
tion thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you 
the name in Arabic, because it is cjillcd by 
the same name by the lAtins and Croek^ 
and I tell it you in Guserati, Ijccausc that is 
the land to which it is chiefly carried from 
its birth-place ; and I tell you the Malay 
name because the greatest i^uantity is con- 
stimed there, or taken thence to China.”— 
(/oiritf, f. 72. 

c. 1563. — “ . . . Opium, AAsa Fctida, 
Puchio, with many other sortes of Dnigges.” 
—Caesar Erederxkc, in lial’f. ii. 343. 

[1669. — “Costus of 2 sorts, one called 
pokennoro, the other called Pplott^ (see 
(warciay above).” — Ikmvers, Letters, i. 30.J 

1617. — "5hami)erspochok. . . ."—Cocks, 
Diary, i. 294. 

1631.— “ Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter mercatores Indos Pu(^0, Chinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur . . . vidi ego integrum 
Picol, quod pondus centum ct viginti in 
auctiono dcccm realibus distribui.” — Jivc. 
Boulii, Hist. Eat., kc., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. — In Malacca Price Currant, July 
1704; “Patchuck or Costus dulcis.” — 
Lvekyer, 77. 

1726. — “ pat^aok (a leaf of Asjien 
(Acheon T) that is pounded to jxtwdcr, and 
used in incense). . . ." — ValetUijn, Churo. 34. 

1727. — “The Wood Liana dulcis grows 
only in this country (Sina). It is rather a 
Weinl than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Root, called Ptttraock, or 
Radix dulcis, , , . There are groat (^nUties 
exported from Svrai, and from thence tc 
China, where it generally bears a gooc 
Price. . . ,"—A. Haniitton, i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 127J. 

1808. — “Elies emploient ordinairemont 
. . . une raoine aroroatique appelde ptoidi- 
tek, qu'on coupe per petits moroeeux, 
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et fait bouillir dana d« llkuile do noiz d« 
0000 . Cost avoo cotta huila <^aa las dan- 
Miua« 80 graiasant . . — Haa^ner^ ii. 117. 

1862.— "iToot ia aant down ooun^ in 
large (^uantitiaa, and ia azportad to Cnina, 
where it ia aa inoanaa. It ia in Calcutta 
known under the name of *Ffttdliik." — 
Punjab Trade ovii. 

PUTLAM, n.p. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Calpcntyn ; properly Pu^lama ; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr. " Fergusson 
to be puthu- (p\idu f) aUm, ‘New Salt- 
pans.’ Ten miles inland are the ruins 
of Tammana Newera, the origiiml Tani- 
bapanni (or T(tpr6bane\ where Vijaya, 
the first Hindu immigrant, established 
his kingdom. And Fmtlam is supposed 
to 1)e the place where he landed. 

1298.— '’lliapaarl-flsharB . . . gopoatto 
a place callon JMttalar, and ^an) go 60 
miles into the gulf.” — Marco Polo^ Bk. iii. 
ah. 16. 

c. 1346. — ** The natirea want . to their 
King and told him my reply. Ha sent for 
me, and I proceeded to hia presence in the 
town of BattUa, which was hia capital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
wall and towers.”— BaiuiOt 166. 

1672.— '^Putalaon. . iia/(t{a<ttt(Qarm.), 

m 

1726.—“ Portaloon or Putslaa."— Ka/«i- 
ttjMt Ceyfon, 21. 

FUTNEE, PUTNEY, s. 

a. Hind, and 'Beng. poffanl, or oofnl, 
from V. pai-r^ * to be agr^ or closed’ 
(t.e. a bargain). Goods commissioned 
or manufactured to order. 

1766.— “A latter from CoasUnbasar man- 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren Hastings 
to proceed to the Patnaj aunuig (q.v.) m 
oraer to purchase patBi^ on our Honble. 
Masters' account, and to make all neoe a aa n r 
enquiries.”— Fort William Conene., Nor. 10. 
In Xonpt 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tenure ezistinginthe 
Lower Provinces of Ben^ the patni- 
dir, or occupant of which “ holds of 
a Zraiindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in perpetuity, with the rmht of here- 
ditary succession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or part, so long as 
a stipulated amount of rent is paid to 
the &mindar, who retains the power 
of rale for arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine upon transfer ” 

i fTtnon, q.v.)u Probably both a and 
I are eUmolpgically the same, and 
connected with patfd (see POTTAH). 

[1660.—“ A psrpetoal Isoss of load held 
mdse a ZQmosBdar is ealleda pakMib^aBd 


the holder is called a putnsedar, who not 
only paya an adranced rent to the Zumeendar, 
but a Imndaome price for the same .” — Orantf 
Purtil Life la Beagalt 64.] 

puttAn, pathAn, n.p. Hind. 
Paihdn. A name conimoulj' applied 
to Afghans, and especially to pemile 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is ol^ura. Elphinstone 
derives it from PudUan and PvJchliiny 
pi. Pukhtduaf tlie name the Afghans 
give to their own race, with which Dr. 
Tnimpp [and Dr. Bellew (Pacet of 
Afghaniitan^ 26) agree. This again 
has been connected with the Paetuica 
of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44).] The 
Afghans have for the name one of the 
usual fantastic etymologies which is 
quoted below (see quotation, c. 1611). 
The Mahommedans in India are some- 
times divided into four classes, viz. 
PiUhdnt; Mughalt (see MOGUL), i.e. 
those of Turki origin ; Shaikhs^ claiming 
Arab descent ; and SaiyyidSf claiming 
also to be descendants of Mahommed. , 

1663.—“ This State belonged to a people 
called Patans, who were lords of that hill- 
country. And as those who dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
we cross from Spain to France, or vice 
versa, so these Patim people are the masters 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . yAwTos, IV. vi. 1. 

1663. — “ . . . This first King was a 
Pataat of certain mountains tlmt march 
with Bengala."— Gama, Coll. f.'34. 

1672.- 

“ Mas agora de nomeo, et de uaanqa, 

Novoe, et varioe silo os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, os Patinra que em poasan^a 
De terra, e gente bBo mais abundantes.” 

Oamd^, vii. 20. 

[By Aubertin : 

“ But now inbabKants of other name 
And customs new and various there are 
found, 

'Die Delhis and Patam, who in the fame 
Of land and people do the most abound.”] 
1610. — “A Pattan, a man of good 
stature. ’—ZrawHiu, in Parehat, i. 220. 

e. 1611. — “. . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulrasbeed . . . 
and . . . predioted that Ood would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
qpeot to the estaUi^ment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other people ; the angel 
Gabriel haring reveal^ to Dim that their 
attaehinent to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when oonstrnenng a abifs wbieh wood 
tbessamen oall Paikam: on this oeoount 
he eoaf erred upon Abd Ulreaheed the title 
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of PatbmB* also .”— of tfie Ajuhaui, 
E.T., by Difrn, i. U8. 

[1638. — . . Ozmancban a Pttttanian 
. . — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 76.] 

1648. — “ In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
.'ind among them the Pattane stand out 
KUperior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— Vaa Tin$t, 68. 

1666.--“ Martin Affonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the vrar 
that the Patanea were making on them.”— 
Faria y Soim, Aria Portvgviaa, i. 343. 

1673.— “They are distinguished, some 
according to the Con.sanguinity they claim 
with M^omet; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture. ... A Shirk is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Merr is 
somewhat allied also. . . . The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... 08 Mogul, the Race of the Tariata . . . 
Patan, Durcan.”— Fryer, 93. 

1681. — “ En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 
gentes se dizen los PaUtnas.” — Martine: dc 
la Puente, Compendio, 21. 

1726.—“. . . The /'otoTM (Patandars) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in valour 
ana 8tout-hearteane.M8 in war.^' — ValtmUijn, 
Choro. 109. 

1757.— “The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Suubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
as.sist him against the Pytani. ”—ivrs, 149. 

ndS.-'-*' The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are a^this 
dav the Affghans or Pitana. "—Ormr, f. 24, 
ed: 1803. 

1789; — “ Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in the 
cavalry, as are also . . . Pitana" — Mnnro, 
Narr. 49. 

1798.—“. . . Afghans, or as they are 
called in India, PataBI.” — O. Forder, 
Trarets, ii. 47. 

[PUTTEE, PUTTY, 8. Hind. 

patti. 

a. A niece or strip of cloth, l3andage ; 
especially used in the sense of a lira- 
ture round the lower part of the leg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced from the Himalaya, and 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and soldiers. A special kind of cloth 
appears in the old trade-lists under the 
name of patealis (see PIECE OOODB). 

* We do not know what word la Intended, 

unless it bo a special use of Ar. baten, *ths 
interior or mlddls of a thing.* Dorn refino to a 
note, which does not exist In his ‘book. Bellew 
gives the title conferred by the Prophet os 
“PIAtda or FMUn, a term which in the Syrian 
language eignISee a rudder.** Somebody else in- 
terprets itM 'a mast 


1875.— “Any one who may be bound for 
a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just below the knee, am! 
then fastened by an equally long string, 
attached to the upper end, which is light!}' 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. lliis, which is called patawa, is a 
much cherished piece of efress.”- JfreiP, 
Jnmmoo, 175. 

1900.— “The Puttee leggings are ex- 
cellent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.” — Thaea, Dec. ‘24. 

b. lu the N.W.P. “an original share 
in a joint or coparcenary vilhige or 
estate comprising many villages ; it 
is sometimes defined as the smaller 
subdivision of a mahal or estate. ” 
(Wilson). Hence Pntteedaree, vatti- 
ddrt used for a tenure of this kina. 

1852, — “ Their names were forthwith 
scratched off the collector’s books, and 
those of their eldest sons were entered, who 
beesme forthwith, in village and cutcherry 
parlance, lumberdars of the shares of their 
fathers, or in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee Baz Singh.”— Aaf/rx, 
Notes on the N. W.P. 94. 

C. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810. — “ . . . hence in ordinary accepta- 
tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Canarese word which properly signifies a 
written statement of any kind.”— TIVI/ji, 
Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 41.5,] 

PUTTY WALLA, s. Hind , imttd- 
wdld, potti-ioald (see PUTTEE), ‘one 
with a Tjelt.’ This is the usual 
Bombay term for a mej»enger or 
orderly attached to an office, and 
bearing a belt and brass Imdge, called 
in Bengal chuprassy or peon Opi a*.), 
in Madras usually by the latter name. 

1878.—“ Here and there a belted Grovem- 
nient servant, called a Puttiw&lA, or Patto- 
wUk, because distinmiished by a belt. . .'.** 
— JIfontVr Witliama, Modern India, 34. 

PUTWA, s. Hind, patwd. The 
Hibifums mbtiariffa, L., from tlic suc- 
culent acid bowers of which very fair 
ielly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds. [It is also known as the 
Roxelle or Red Sorrel (Watt, Econ, 
Did, iv. 243). Riddell (Doniest. Econ. 
337)'eallB it “Oseille or Roselle jam 
and jelly .’T 

PYE, 8. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Puiah-doff (q.v.); a 
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contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 

[1892.-*< We English caU him a ptlUli, 
but this word, belonging to a low^ yet bv no 
moans degraded cliw of people in Madras, 
is never heard on native lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than our other woid ‘pie.' " 
~Z. Kipling, Bewd and Man, 266.] 

PYJAMMA8, s. Hind, pde-idma 
(see JAMMAX lit. * leg-clothing/ A 
pair of loose drawers or trowscrs, tied 
round the waist Such a (nrinent is 
used by various persons in India, t.g. 
by women of various classes, by Sikh 
men, and by most Mahoniiiiedaiis of 
both sexes. It was adopted from the 
Mahomniedans by Europeans os an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is synonymous with Long 
Drawers, Shulwgiirs, and Mogol- 
breeches. [For some distinctions 
between tliese various articles of dress 
see Forlies- Watson, (Textile . Manu- 
fa4dure8, 57). 1 It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in .speak- 
ing of IJoa Hospital ; “ 11s ont force 
caLons sans (juoy ne couchent iamais 
les Portiigais des Indcs” (ii. p. ll ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 9]). The word is now used 
111 Loudon shops. A friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence : “The late 

Mr. B , tailor in Jerinyn Street, 

some 40 years ago, in reply to a 
cpiestion wliy pyjamxnas had feet 
sewn on to them (as wa.s sometimes 
the case w'ith those furnished by 
London outfitters) answered : ‘1 

lielieve. Sir, it is Intcaiiae of the 

White Ants!”' 

[1828.- 

“ Hin chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loone Paee-Jams and native slippers. " 

OrieHt. Sport, Mag., reprint 187o, i. 64.] 

1881. — “The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama mat."— Haetei, Ceylon, 329. 

PTKE, PAIK, 8. Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
pressed in Anglo-Indian speech. He 
writes : “ Pdik or Pdyik, corruptly 
Pyke, Hind. &c. (from S. paddttka\ 
Pdik or Pdyakf Mar. A footman, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and revenue officer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman : in Cfat- 
tack the Pdikt formerW constituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 


minddrs or Rajas by the tenure of 
military serYic&” &c., quoting Beiiral 
Regulations. [Platts also treats uie 
two words as iflentical.] But it seems 
clear to us tliat there ai*e here two 
terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Paik, ‘a foot-ruuner or 
courier.’ We do not know whether 
this is ail old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hammer Piirgstall it was the term in 
use at the Court of the Mongol jirinces, 
os quoted bejow. Both the woi-ds 
occur in the Ain, but dilferently spelt, 
aud that with which we now deal is 
spelt paik (with the fatha point). 

c. 1690. — “The Jila^tddr (see under 
JULIBDAB) and the Paik (a runner), 
llieir monthly i>ay varies from 1^ to 120a. 
{dams), according to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them will nin from 50 
to 100 troh (Com) per day.”— -din, E.T. by 
Blochviann, i. 138 (see orig. i. 144); 

1673.— At the Court of Constantinople; 
“Les Poiks venoient eiguite, avec lours 
bonnets d'argent dor4 om4s d’un petit plu- 
mage de bdron, un arc et un carquois chargd 
de fl^hes.”— /ournaf d’-d. (Jalland, i. 98. 

1687. — “. . . the under ofllcers and ser- 
vants called Agiam-Ogla-ns, whoaro designed 
to the meaner uses of the Sei^lio . . . most 
commonly the sons of Christians taken from 
their Parents at the age of .10 or 12 years. 

. . . These are ; 1, Porters, 2, Bostangies or 
(larcliuers ... 5, Paicks and Sulacks. ...” 
— Sir Paul /f//ranf,' Present AYafr of the Otto- 
man Empire, 19. 

1761. — “Ahmad SuIUii then commissioned 
Shdh Pasand Kh£n . . . the Aarldras (see 
HUBCABBA) and the Paiks, to go and pro- 
cure information as to the state and strength 
of the Mahratta nrwy."— Muhammad J^'ar 
Shdudn, in Elliot, viii. 151-2. 

1840. — “ The express - riders ( Eilbotken) 
accomplished 60 farsawgt a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tenris {Tahrb). . . . The Foot -runners 
carrying letters (Peik), whose name at leui 
is maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, aeor>mplished 30 far- 
sangs n-day.^’— Hammer Purgstatl, Oeseh. der 
Golden Horde, 243. 

[1868.— “The Pmka is entrusted with 
the tddlim, (see CHILLVK) (pipe), which 
at court (Khiva) is made of ffold or silver, 
and must be replenished with fresh water 
every time it Is filled with tobacco.”— 
Yafnbery, SUtehu, 89.] 

b. Hind pdik and pdyik (also Mahr.) 
from Skt. paddtika, and padika, 'a 
foot-soldier,^ with the other STOcific 
application given by Wilson, exclusive 
of * courier.^ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to paon. 
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Ill the first quotation, which is from 
the Aln^ the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source. 

c. L'iQO.— was the custom in those 
times, for the pilace (of the King of Bengal) 
to be guardea by several thousand pyxes 
{pAffCttu who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah. ” — Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 

(orig. i. 415 ; [Jarrett (ii. 149) gives the word 
08 Piyiks]. 

In the next <iiiotation the word 
seems to be the same, though used 
for ‘a .seaman.’ Comjuire uses of 

Lascar. 

c. 1615. — “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
beaked ve.ssel.«, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call paiques, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and iopasM who 
were excellent miisketoeni ; 50 hired ,/afuu 
(see GALLEVAT) of like sort and his own 
(Sebaetian Gonsalves’s) galliot (see OALLE- 
VAT), which was about the size of a paiaeho^ 
with 14 demi-falcons on each broadside, two 
pieces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre in the forecastle, 
and 60 Portuguese soldiers, with more than 
40 topaida and Cafres (see CAFFEE).”— 
JiocniTOf Dtixtda, 452. 

1722.— Among a detail of charges at this 
period in the ZemindAtry of Kiijsh&hi 
appears: 

“9. PailiiH^ or the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere necessary . . . 2,161 rupees..’— 
Fifin Refirt, App. p. 345. 

The following qiioUtion from an 
Indian Regulation of Ld. Cornwallis’s 
time is a good example of the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing ; 

1792. — All Fykes, Chokeydars (see 
CHOKIDAB), Parimnty Dimuiebj 
Hareea (see HARBT), and other descriptions 
of village watchmen are declared subject to 
the orders of the Darogah (see DAw)QA) 
. . Aysa/or tkn Police . . . passed by 
the O.-G. in C., Dee. 7. 

„ “The army of Assam was a militia 
organised os follows. The whole male popu- 
lation was bound to serve either as soldiers 
w labourers, and was accordingly divided 
into sets of four men each, called goUi, 
the individiuils comprising the gotes being 
termed Aert. af 

Rxpediilwn, to Asmm, 1792-93-94 (ooromd. by 
Oen. Keatinge). 


• P. jidsbnn and nigobanj both msaiiing litenlly 

wateh-keeper,’ the one from pd«, ‘a watch.' In 
the tense of a division of the day, the otlier fiom 
nfaoh, * watch,* In the sense of 'need* or ‘observa- 
tion.’ [DuaaodmDetlM, a low caste often em- 
|doysd os watchmen.] 


1802.— After a detail of perabna of rank 
in Midnapore : 

“ None of these entertain armed foil )wera 
except perhaps ten or a dozen Peons for 
stote, but some of them have Pykee in c.ji.- 
siderablo numbers, to keep the peace ou 
their estates. These Fykes are mder the 
mo^trate’s orders.”— Report, App. 

1812. — “The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous cl^ of Pykee are understo^ to 
have boon di.sbanded, in compliance with the 
new Police regulations.”— /’fylA Rejwrt, 71. 

1872.—“. . . Dalaif or officers of the 
peasant militia (Paiks). The Paiks were 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.”— //ifiifar** Orisaa, ii. 269. 

PYSE! interji- otiun. The u.se of 
this is illustrated in the (j notations. 
Notwith.standing the writer’s remark 
(ImsIow) it is really Hindustani, via. 
7 w’m, ‘ look out ! ’ or ’ make way ! ’ 
apparently from Skt. pu-h/a, ‘ lix)k ! 
see ! ’ (see Molesworth’s Mahr. JHcL 
p. 629, col. c; Fallon’s Hiiid. IHct., 
p. 376, col. a ; [Platts, 282^]. 

[1815.—“. . . three men came running 
up behind them, as if they were clearing 
the road for Some one, by calling out ‘pice I 
pice I ’ (make way, make way) . . 
SlpkinstoM’e Report on Murder of Ourujadhur 
StMetry, in Papers relaiing to E.I. Affaire, 
p. 14.1 

1883.— “Does yonr correspondent Col. 
Prideaux know the origin of the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bombay, ‘ Pyse T It is not Hindustani.’* 
— ZeMer in X. a- V.» Ser. VI. viii. p. 

[Other expressions of the same kind 
are Malayal. po, ‘ Get out of the way ! ' 
and Hind. Mahr. lAis, kliis, from 1^is~ 
ivd, ‘ to drop off.’ 

1598. — “As these hayros goo in the 
streetes, they crie po, po, which is to say, 
take hoede.’ — ZiiuiAoten, Hak. Soc. i. 280. 

1826.—“ I was awoke from disturbed rest 
by cries of Ids I kill (clear the way)."— 
VoMdnrxvng Hari, ed. 1873, i. 46.] 


Q 

[QVAMOCUT, The Jpomaea 
qnamoclitis, the name given by Lin- 
naeus to the Red Jasmine. The word 
is a corruption of Skt Kdma-latd, ‘the 
creeper of Kama, god of love.’ 

1884. — “This climber, the most beautiful 
and luxuiiani imaginable, bears also the 
nameofXamaltta ‘Love’s Creeper.' Some 
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have Howen of snowy hu<s wi^ a dolicate 
fragrance. . . ."—Wiatderingt of a P^grimf 
i. 31011.] 

QUBDDA, n.p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Bfalay Peninsula, tributai^ to 
Siam. The name according to Craw- 
furd is Malay haddh^ *an elephant- 
trap’ (see KEDDAH). [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ I do not know what Oraw- 
fiird’s authority may be, but hedah 
does not appear in Klinkert’s Diet. 
... In any case the form taken by 
the name of the country is KidaJL 
The coralling of elephants is prol^ably 
a Siamese custom, tne method ado]>tea 
on the £. coast, where the Malays are 
left to themsdves, lieing to place a 
decoy female elephant near a powerful 
noose.”! It has been suppose some- 
times timt Kaddh is the kwXt or KQKtt | 
of Ptolenw’s sea-route to ChinaT and 
likewise the Kcdak of the early Arab 
voya^ra, as in the Fourth Voyage of 
Sindoad the Seaman (see Pro^g. R.» 
Qeog. Soe. 1882, p. 655; Burton, 
Arabian NighU, iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how- 
ever represent Kvnia, *a river mouth,’ 
a denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regiona Thus the port that 
w'e call Queada is called by the Malays 
KvxUa Batrang, 

1516.—“ Haring left this town of Tanas- 
aary, further along the coast towards Malaea, 
there is another seaport of the Kii^om of 
Ansiam, which is called Qoeda, in which 
also there is much ahippiag, and great 
interchange of merohanaiae." — Barbon, 
188-189. 

1568.—“. . . The aetUementa from Taray 
to Malaea are these : Tenaaaary, a notable 
dry, Lungur, Torxfo, Qaeda, p^ucing the 
best pepper on all that coast, PedSo, Perd, 
Sdnngor, and oar City of Malaea. . . .**— 
Banog, I. iz. 1. 

1672.- 

“ Olha Tarai cidade, onde oomefa 
De Silo largo o imperio tfto comprido : 
Tenamari, Qaedd, ous he so cabeu 
Das one pimenta am tern produddo.** 
Smigg, X. 128. 

By Barton : 

** Behold Tavdl City, whenoe begin 
Siam's dominions Reign of vast extent ; 
Tenaasarl, Qaeda of towns the Qneen 
that hear tM borthen of the hot {dment" 
1566.—“ ... to the town and Kingdome 
of Qaeda . . . which lyeth under 6 dsgreee 
ana a half e ; this is aiw a Kingdome like 
ToHoggaruk, it hath also some wine, as 
Taiuugana hatA and soote small ogantitie 
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1611.— “And so . . . Diogo de Mendonca 
. . . sending the gailioU (see OALLEVAT) 
on before, embarked in the ja/m (see OAL- 
LBVAT) of JoAo Rodriguez de ravo, and 
coming to Qaeda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and ftnding them unprepared, he 
burnt the town, and carried on :i quantity 
of iirovisions and some tin " (ect/utm, 'see 
CALAT).— Bot-arre, Dmidn, 187. 

1838.— “Leavhiff Penang in September, 
we 6r8t proceeded to the town of Qnedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name." — Qnedah, Ac., by Cunt. JS/ietard 
O$bome, ed. 1865. 

QT7EMOY, n.p. An island at the 
east opening of the Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a corruption of Kin-mdn, in 
Cbang-cbau omlect Kin-mui*, ineau- 
ing ‘ Uolden-door.’ 

QUI-HI, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in that Presidency, viz. * Kol 
hat 7 ’ * Is any one there ? ’ The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras wasgkuown as a 
Mull, and he of Bombay as a Duck 
(W-v-X 

1816.—“ The Orand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Qni Hi in Hiodostan, a Hudibrastic 
Poem ; with illustrations by BowlaiidaoD." 

1825. — “Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
speak English. . . . Instead of 'Xoaahne,' 
Who's there? the way of calling a servant 
is *boy,’ a corruption, I believe, of 
brother. ^e6rr, ed. 1844, ii. 98. [But see 
under BOT.] 

a 1880. — “J'ai vu dans vos gasettes de 
Calcutta las olameurs des quoimida (sobri- 
quet des Euro]^na Bengalis de ce o6t4) sur 
laehaleur." — Jaopumont, Carrfgp. ii. 806. 

QUILOA, n.p. i.s. Kilwa, in lat. 
9* V S., next in remoteness to Sofila, 
which for a long time was the ne j^uf 
ftkra of Arab navigation on the Eaat 
Coast of Africa, as CapL Boyados was 
that of Portugese navigation on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Geqgmhies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Sofala ia iu both. It is men- 
tions in the RoUiro, and in Barros’s 
account of Da Qama’s voyage. Barroa 
had access to a native chronide of 
Quiloa, and says it was founded about 
A.H. 40(\ and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, by 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “Xllwa, a pIsM in the oonntry of 
ZenJ, n oi1y."-r4^ (orig.), iv. 802. 

e. 1880.— “I embarked at the town of 
JfaUaghttH (MiagadezoK makins for the 
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eouotij of the Sawahil, and the town of 
Knlw^ in ^he country ol the Zenj. . . 

Ihn BattUOt ii. 191. [See under BOFALiL] 

1498. — “ Here we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Mocombiquy as 
beinff i^pled by Christians is an island at 
which dwMls the Kins of Mocombiquy him- 
self. and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the name of the island is 
Qaytuae. . . — Roteiro da Viagna de Va»co 

da Oama^ 48. 

1601. — "Qnilloa h cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a terra firma, ben 
popolata de homini^negri et mercadanti: 
edittoata al modo nro: Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro : argento: ambra: muschio: 
et perle : ragionevolmente yesteno panni de 
sera: et bambaxi flni.*' — Letter of K. 
jSsuMuef, 2. 

1606.—“ Del 1502 .. . mandb al riagno 
naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de Oomba, 
che fu que^lo che disooperse I’lndia . . . e 
neir andar da li, del Gao de Bona Speranca, 
sonse in uno loco ohiamatb Oohilia ; la qual 
terra e dontro uno rio. . . ."—Leonardo Ca' 
Mateert 17. 

1663. — “The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent- 
ment on account of the chastisement inflicted 
on him, and determined to bring the ships 
into port at the city of Oailoa, that being 
a populous place, where wey might get the 
better of our ships by force of arms. To 
wreak this mischief with greater safety to 
himself he told Vasco da Qama, as if wisning 
to gratify him, that in front of them was a 
city called Qalloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyssinia and of India, and that if he 
gave toe order the ships should be steered 
thither.”— Borros, 1. W. 6. 

15^- 

“ Esta ilha pequena, quo habitamos, 

He am tooa esta terra certa escala 
De todos os que as ondas nayegamoe 
De Qoilda, de Mombaga, a de Sofals.” 

CanUtee^ i. 61. 

By Burton : 

“ This little island, where we now abide, 
of all thisseaboa^ is theone sure place 
for er’ry merchantman that stems the tide 
from Qnilon, or Sofala, or Mombas. . . 

QXniiON, n.p. A form wliich we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Tiavancore ; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Aiaos as Kaulam. The 
proper name is Tamil, KoOart^ of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it mky be best ex- 
plained as *Pltdaee* or * royal resi- 
dence,^ from Kblu. 'the royal Presence,' 
or Hall of Auoience. [Mr. Logan 
says : **KoUam is only an abbreviated 
form of Kcfikigam or Kovikigamf 


^Kiu^s house*” {MaUibar\ i. 231, 
iiote)J For ages Kaulam was known 
as one of the greatest ports of Indian 
trade with Western Asia, especial^- 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood, 
was possibly the Maid of Co?.inas in 
the 6th century (see MALABAB), but 
the first mention of it by the present 
name is about three centuries later, in 
the Relation translated by Reinaud. 
The 'Kollam era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from a.d. 624 ; but it 
does not follow that the city had no 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in LandPe 
Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, i. 125 ; Syriac, 
p. 27) it is staM that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in a.d. 
823, and got leave from King Slvaklr- 
\ Urti to build a church and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that thera is 
some connection between the date 
Bssimed to this events and the ‘ Kollam 
era’; but what it is we cannot say. 
ShaMrbirti is evidently a form of Clui- 
k ravarUi Rdja (see under CHUCXEB- 
BUTT7). Quilon, as we now call it, is 
now the 3rd town of Travancore, pop. 
(in 1891) 23,380 ; there is little trade. 
It had a European garrison up to 1830, 
but now only one Spoy regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbumy and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Roman 
Church in 1326, suffr^n of the Arch- 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it 
is doubtful if it ever had more than 
one bishop, viz. Jordanus of SeveracL 
author of the Mirabilia often quoted 
in this volume. Indeed we have no 
knowle^ that he ever took up his 
bishopri^ as his book was written, and 
his nomination occurred, both during 
a visit to Europe. The Latin Church 
however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de* 
Marignolli, so it is probable that he 
had reached his See. The form CoL 
umbum is accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see Ind. Antiq. iC 36(D whiw 
shows that the city was called Kolamboy 
b^er forms being KelaenbapattanOy or 
Kdlambapai^na (Bombay CfattUm^ 
voL i. pt. l* 183)]. The form Palum- 
bum aim occurs in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric's Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memoir) 
on the kinarea meanings of eotwoba 
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and palumbea. A passage in a lei/ter 
from the Nestorian Patriarch Yeshti'- 
yab (c. 650-60) quoted in Anmani (iii. 
p). i. 131), api^ars at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But this is an arbitrary 
and erroneous rendering in Asseinani’s 
Latin. • The Syriac has Kalah^ and 
proliably therefore refers to the port 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAT anri QUEDDA. 

851.— **De ce lieu (Moseate) les nAviresi 
roettent la vuile pour I'lnde, et ae dirigent 
ven Konlam’^l/ct/ai/ ; la distance entre Mos- 
cate et Koulam-Malay est d'un mois do 
marcbe, avee un vent mod^rtf.” — IMution^ 
Ac., tr. by Rernttudf i. 15. 

1166.— "Seven days from thence is Chu- 
1am, on the conftnes of the countiy of the 
sun-worshippers, who are descenaants of 
Kush . . . and are all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trade. . . . 
Popper grows in this country. . . . Cinna- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country.”— /leto^tn of 
THdela. in Early Traviii ta haleatine, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. — ** Royaumes de Ma-pa-'rh. 
Parmi tons les royaumes strangers d*au- 
de-1k des mers, il n‘y out que Ma-pa-'rh et 
Xin-laa (Mabar and Quilon) sur lesquels 
on ait pu parvenir k 4tablir une certaine 
8uj4tion ; mais siirtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Ann4e 
12 a 2). Cette ann4e . . . Kiu-lan a envoyd 
uii amhabHAdour k la cour (mongole) (wur pre- 
senter en tribut des marchandises precieuses 
ot un singe noir."— AntuUs^ quoted 
by A/are Polj h. 603, 643. 

1298.— "When you quit MAAhnr and go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolators, but there ore also some Christians 
and some Jews,” Ac. — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 22. 

c. 1.300.— "Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
and Tdna ; beyond them the county of Mali- 
bdr, which from -the boundary of Karoha to 
KAlam, is 300 iwrasangs in length. . . . The 
people are all Samdnis, and worship idols, 
. . /•^RanhUioddin, in Kllioi, i. 68. 

c. 1310.—" Ma'bar estends in length from 
KAlam to NXlAwar (HtUori) nearly 800 
parasangs along the sea -coast. . . 
in mioi, iii. 82. 

o. 1322.—" ... as I went by the sea . . . 
towards a certain city called Polumbom 
(where growotb the pepper in great store). 
. . Tirior Odmrie, in Ca(Aay, p. 71. 

e. 1322.—" Pol venni a Cokmhio, eh* h la 
migUore terra dTndia per meroat^tl. Quivi 
h ilgengiovo in grande oopia e del bneno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignu^ salvo 
cbe portano un panno innaiurf alia Togogna, 
. . . e legakwi mdietra.”— Po/ofiM IfB. of 
Odnric, in Cathay, App., p. zlTii. 

0 . 1828i— “In India, whilst I was at 
OotamlNDB, wars found two oats having 


wings like the wings of bats. . . ."—Friar 
Jordan HO, p. 29. 

1330.-:— "Joannes, Ac., nobili viro domino 
Nasearonorum et universis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Columho gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat ad gloriam in futnro 
. . . qimtenus venerabilem Fratreni nos- 
trum Jordan urn Catalani opiscopum Colum- 
benseni . . . quern nu(ier ad episcopalis 
dignatatis apioem auctoritate apostolica 
diximus pmmoveudum. . . ." — Letter of J*oite 
John X-kiL to the Christians of Coilon, in 
Odortci Rai/futidi Ann. Ecclu. v. 495. 

c. 1343. — "The 10th day (from Calicut) 
we arrived at the city of IfVnlani, which is 
one of the finest of Mallb&r. Its markets 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of S9.l\ (see CHOOLIA). 
They are rich ; one of them will buv a ship 
with all its fittings and load it with goods 
from his own store."- /&a Ratuta, iv. 10. 

c. 1348. — " And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columhum, whore 
the whole world's pepper is produced. . . . 
There is a church of St. George there, of 
the lutin communion, atgwhimi I dv;eli. 
And I adorned it with fine paintings, and 
taught there the holy Law. —John A/an‘> 
gnolli, in Cathay, Ac., pp. 342-344. 

c. 1430.—" . . . Coloea, civitatero nobilem 
venit, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
|)assuum amplectitur. Giiigiber qui colttbi 
(oolomhi) didtur, piper, verriuum, cannollae 
quae crassae impellantur, hao in provincia, 
quaui vocant Melibariaro, loguntur.''— CbNti, 
in Poygins de Var. Fortuna*. 

e. 1468-9.— "In the year Dhavati (644) 
of the Xolmmha era. King Adityavarmi the 
niler of Vftnchi . . . who has attained the 
sovereignty of Cberabaya Mandslam. hung 
up the bell. . . ."—Jrucr. in TinnereUy, see 
J»d. Antiy. ii. 360. 

1510.—". . . we departed . . . and went 
to another dty called (lolon. . . . The King 
of this city is a and extremely power- 

ful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archera. This country has a good port near 
to the sea-ooost. No grain grows here, but 
fruits as at Calicut, and pepper in great 
quantities.”— KicrfAema, 18'i-3. 

1516.—“ Further on along the sane ooaat 
towarda the south is a great oity and good 
aea-port which is named Coolnm, in whioh 
dwell many Moors and Oentilea and Chris- 
tians. They are great merohaata and very 
rich, and own many aUps with which they 
trade to Chdmendel, the Isluid of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaoa. Samatara, and Pago. . . . 
Iliera is also in this eity much papper." 
-Barboio, 157-8. 

1572.- 

** A hum Coohim, e n outro Gananor 

A qual Chall, a qnal a ilha da Pimenta, 

A qual OobIao, n qual da Crangaaor, 

B oa male, a quem o maia atrve, e eon- 
teata. . . OmOBiM, vii. 35. 
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By Burton ; 

** To thin Ooohim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chal4, another th’ Isle Piment) 
a third Goulun, a fourth takes Cranfl^nor, 
the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.” 

^^1726.—“. . . Coylug."— Vafrafya, Chon., 

1727.—** doiloan is another small princi- 
pility. It has the Benefit of a River, which 
IS the southermoet Outlet of the Ctntehin 
Islands ; and the Dutch have a small Fort, 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 80 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable.”— il. Uamiiton, i. 333 [ed. 
1744]. 

QUIBPELI^ s. This Tamil name 
of mungoose (q.v.) occurs in the 
quotation which follows : properly 
Kirippillai, [* little sijueaker *]. 

1601. — ^ . . . bestiolia quaedam Qoil sive 
42uirpele vocata, quae as^tu pnmo vi- 
verrae. . . Bry, iv. to. 


R 


BADABEE, s. P. — H. rdh^ddf% 
from rdh-ddr, * road-keeper.’ A transit 
duty ; sometimes * blacK-mail.’ [Rdh- 
dari is very commonly employed in 
the sense of sending prisoners, &c., by 
escort from one police post to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 

1620.—** Fra Nioolo Ruigiola Francescano 
genoveae, il quale, pMsanero, che d'India 
andava in Italia, p^io idcuni giomi prima 
da Ispahan , . . poco di qua iontano era 
atato trattenuto dai rahdan, o custodi delle 
atrade. . . P. delta Vallt, ii. 99. 

1622. — ** At the garden Pelengon we 
foui^ a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certain other 
xabdari, who are usually jposted in another 
place 2 leagues further on.” — Jlrid. ii. 285. 

1623. — *' For BthdlJi, the Khan has 

oiven them a firman to free them, also 
finnans for a house. . . .”— &itfu6ufy, iii. 
p. 168. j 

[1667.—**. . . that the • • • ”^7 

not be stopped ... on pretence of takii^ 
BluUUiyM, or other dutyes. . . PAt>- 
maaa of Shaw Orung ZeA, in Fmred, Bombay 
Letten, Home Soria, i. 218.] 

1673.—** This great officer, or Fanner of 
the Emperor’s Ciutom (the Shawbunder [see 
BHABUiroEB]), is obliged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
ehsnte by a constant Watch ... for which 
Bhadonvii or high Imposts, are allowed 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
their passage inland.”— FVyer, 222. 

1685.— ** Here we were forced to »m- 
pound with the Rattame men, for ye Dntys 
on our goods.”— Duiry, Dee. if/, 
[Hak. Soc. i. 213. In i. 100, Bawdanla]. 

c.*1731.— **Niz4mu-l Mulk . . . thus got 
rid of . . . the rihddzi ftom which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders.” — AAd/E Khdn, in 
Blliot, vii. 531. 

[1744.—“ Passing the river Kisdlazan we 
ascended the mountains by the itatiiiai. (a 
Persian toll) of Noglaber. . . .” — Ilantcay, 
i. 226.] 

BAGGY, 8. Rdgi (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. rdga, * red,’ on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
EUunne Corraeana, Gaertn. ; Omomrue 
Corrabanua, Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in l&uthern India. 

1792. — “The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August.”— of T. Munro, 
iii. 92. 

1798. — **The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coarse grain, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
m the Mysore Countiy, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.”— Dilnm, 10. 

[1800.— ** The Deocany Mussulmans call it 
Bagy. In the Tamil langxiage it is called 
Kenr (lazhvaranu),"—Bu/^naii, Myeore, i. 
100 .] 

BAINS, THE, a The common 
Anglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, at 
chuvas, had l>een already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTEB). 

c. 1666. — *' Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Delhi, for example, the Italw* come from 
the Eas^ it may yet oe that the Seas which 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains ... to turn aside and dischai^e 
themselves another way. . . .” — Bernier, 

\ E.T., 138 ; [ed. Cmstable, 433]. 

1707.— ** We are heartily sorry that the 
Baina have been so very unhealthy with 
you.”— Letter in Orme’s Fragmemle. 

1750.— ** The Baina . . . setting in with 
great violence, ove^owed the whole coun- 
try.”— O^sie, Hitt., ed. 1803, i. 153. 

1868. — "The place is pretty, and although 
it is *tho Baina,' there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out.”— Bp. Milman, in 
Memoir, p. 67. 

[ssias- Ar. ra’is, from ra’t, * the 
head,’ in Ar. meaning *.the captain, or 
master, not the owner of a snip ; ’ in 
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India it generally means *a native 
gentleman of respectable position.* 

1610.—“. . . Beyses of all our Nauyea.'* 
— BirdwoiR, First Letter Bool-, 435. 

1785. — “. . . their chief (more vrorthleas 
in truUi than a honakeeper)." In note— 
“ In the original the word sysa is introduced 
for the sake of a jingle with the word Byte 
(a chief or loader)."— Letters, 18. 

1870. — ‘ ' Baees. " See under BYOT. 

1900.— “The {tetition was signed by re- 
presentative landlords, raises." — Pxmuer 
Mail, April 13.) 

BAJA^ BAJAH, s. Skt. raid, 
‘king.’ The word is still used in this 
sense, hut titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitarie^ petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedan predecessors, on ltindus« 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rdl, Rdo, 
Bdnd, RCncal, Raya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
applications. The u’ord spread with 
Hindu civilisation to the eastward, 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
Chinese sovereigns, and in those of 
Malav and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It 18 curious that the term Rdjd can- 
not be traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, uiile.ss the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Rachia* be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Rdd and ROi, are those 
which we And. (Ibn Batuta, it vrill 
be seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right.) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
I8th century again we sometimes And 
the word barliarised into Roger, 

o. 1838.—“. . . Bahi-uddin fled to one 
of the heathen Kings called the K&I Kan- 
bllah. The word BlI among thoee people, 
just as among the people of RQm, signifies 
‘King.’"— /&a Baiiua, iii. 318. The tra- 
veller here refers, as iimpears by another 
passage, to the Spanish /uy. 

[1609.— “BaUw." Sea under OOOHT.] 

1612.—“ In all this part of the- East there 
are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is that of 
the Bayas, and this is a most noble raoe 
from which spring* all the Kings of Canara. 
. . ."-CoMto, V. vi. 4. 

[1615.— “ According to your direction I 
have cent per Orinoay (see OBAMXAT) 


Beege Boger’s junk six peoculles (see 
PECUL) of lead.’’-/bafer, Letters, iv. 107. 

[1623. — “ A Bagia, that is an Indian 
Pnnee.”— P. deU^alle, Hak. Soc. i. 84.] 

1683. — “ I went a hunting with ye Rtgtfi, 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets." 
—Hedges, Diary, March 1 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 66]. 

1786. — I'ippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Louis XVI. as ‘*the Bajlh of the 
Prench.”— Letters, 369. 

BAJAMUNBBY, n.p. A town, 
formerly head-place of a district, on 
the lower Godavery R. The name is 
in Telegu Rjjamahendravaramu, ‘ Kiug- 
ckief(’s)-Town.’ [and takes its name 
from Mahenaradeva of the Orissa 
dynasty ; see Morru, Godavery Man. 
23]. 

BAJPOOT, s. Hind. Rdjput, from 
Skt. Rdjaputra, ‘King’s Son.’ The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profe-ssion which is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a honorific assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnished so lar^ a number of 
princely families. According to Chand, 
the great medieval bard of the Rajpiita 
there were 36 clans of the race, issued 
from four Kshatnva* (Parihftr, Pramur, 
Solankhi, and Cmauhan) who sprang 
into existence from the sacred Agnt- 
kunda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abu. Later bards give five 
^nyms from the firepit, and 99 clans, 
l^e Rajputs thus claim to be true 
KRuUriya^ or representatives of the 
second of' the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that ths true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the firebom 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
claim IB factitious. “The Raj]^ts,” 
says Forbe^ “ use animal fora and 
spirituous liquors, lioth unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in the ob- 
servance of only two rules,— those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat tmthei; 
or to intermarry, and cannot ve said 
in these respects to form separate 
castes’* {Rde-rndldf reprint 1878, p. 637). 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and es^i* 
ally of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of the wild boar killed in the chase 
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(see Terry^B r^resentutiou of this 
below), is a ^jput charactenatic, 
occurs to the memory of one of the 
present writers. In Lord Ganiling’s 
time the young Rajput Raja of Alwar 
had l)etaken himself to denading 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in open durbar at 
Ag^ to admonish him. A veteran 
pmitical officer, who was present, in- 
quired of the a^nt at the Alwar Court 
what had been the nature of the con- 
duct thus rebuked. The reply was 
that the young prince had become the 
habitual associate of low and profligate 
Mahommedans, who had so influenced 
his conduct that among other indica- 
tions, he wndd not eat wild pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
head very gravely, saying, ‘Would 
not eat Wild Pia ! Dear ! Dear I 
Dear ! * It seemed the ne plus ultra 
of Rajput degradation ! The older 
travellers give the name in the qiiaint 
form Itiishhoot^ but this is not confined 
to Europeans, as the quotation from 
Sidi ’All shows ; though the asj^t 
in which the old English traveUers 

X ded the tribe, as mainly a n^k 
nditti, might have made us tnink 
the name to be shaped by a certain 
sense of aptness. The Portuguese again 
frequently call them Keys Butoe^ a form 
in w'hich the true etymology, at least 
partially, emcrgea 

1516. — “There are three qualitias of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
BailmtM, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the Country.’*— RorOMo, 50. 

1583.—“ Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
large house,, with all that he possessed, whilrt 
below the house were oombustibles for* use 
in the 5ght ; and Saladim ordered them to 
he set fire to, whilst he was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo- 
sion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women; whereupon all the pebple from 
within and without rushed to tne spot, but 
the Reebutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the Guzarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cost them- 
selves from the walls and perished." — 
Coma, iii. 527. 

„ “And with the stipulation that 
the 200 pardem, which are paid as allow- 
anoe to the Uueurint of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Be^m 
and the Bgji tmutot} shall be paid cut 
of the revenues of Bocaim as they have been 
paid hitherlo."-2Vsafy of Awio da Owtha 
with the JT. qf Gbeiteifa, in SMdioi, 187. 


c. 1554.—“ But if the caravan is attacked, 
and the Bats (see BEAT) kill themselves, 
the Baehbflts, according to the law o ’ the 
Bats, ore adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.'* — Rtdt 
KapudOn, in J, As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 05. 

[1602. — “Bachebidas." — (huto. Dee. viii. 
ch. 15.] 

c. 1614. — “The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more fiQQ 
Mrsons, the most of them being Begibutoe, 
Moors of great valour ; ^ and of otirs fell 
eighteen. . . .” — Bocarro,' Dreada, 2l0. 

f l614.— “. . . in great danger of thieves 
led Bashboutl. . . ."--Foster, Letters, ii. 
260.] 

1616. — “ ... it were fitter he were in 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
safetie more remrded, then in the hands 
of a Baohboote Gentile. . . ."—Sir T. Roe^ 
i. 553-4 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 282]. 

„ “ The Bashbootee eate Swines-flesh 

most hateful to the Mahometans." — Terry, 
in FvrcKas, ii. 1479. 

1638.— “These Basbontei ore a sort of 
Highway men, or Tories."— ifands/lifo, Eng. 
by Datus, 1669, p. 19. 

1648.— “These Beeboute (Resbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Ousuratta."— 
Van Twist, 39. 

[c. 1660.— “The word Bagiimiu signifies 
Sons of Bajas."— Bernier, ed. ConstaUe, 

1678.— “Next in esteem were the Rash- 
toavcs, Bashpoots, or Souldiers."— /'ryrr, 27. 

1689. — “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
metan Subje^ ; calling the Idolaters 
Gentous or BUbboats."— Dam/nVr, i. 507. 

1791.—“. . . Quatre cipayes ou rois- 
poutas mbntds sur des, chevaux persans, 
pour resoorter.”— R. de St. Pierre i Chau- 
mUre Indienne. 

BAMASAMMT, a This corrup- 
tion of Bdmaswdmi (‘Lord Raina^), 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
South, is there used colloquially in 
two ways : 

(a). As a generic name for Hindus, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins’ for a Briti.sh 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, Ac. 

(b). For a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
FULEETA). Madras use : 

a.— 

H848.— “I have seen him almost swallow 
it, by Jove, like Baaw SaaM#, the Indian 
jnggier."— Ifioclwwif, Book of Snobs, ch. i.] 
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1880. — ** ... if you wont a clerk to do 
your work or e MrrAnt to attend on you, 

. . . yon would take on a ■aponaceona 
Bengali Baboo, or a eerrile abjeot Ifadrasi 
BanuuMuniny. ... A Madrasi, eren if 
wrongly abused, would simply call you bis 
father, and his mother, ar l his aunt^ de- 
fender of the poor, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his oba^ out of you in 
the basaar aooounts."— CcrnAtff Mag,, Not., 

pp. 682-8. 

RAMBOTANOfS. Malay, mtitbOfan 
{FiUty No. 6750, p. 256). The name 
of a fruit lappaceum^ L.), 

common in the Strait^ having a 
thin luscious pulp, closely adhering to 
a hard stone, and covem externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From ramhdf, 

‘ hair.* 

1613. — ‘'And other native fruits, such as 
backoet (perhaps baehanfft the Jiang^en 
fodidaf) rambotaiia, huanuca* 

and pomegranates, and innumerable others. 

. . ,—Owinko de Eredia^ 16. 

1726. — ". . . the xamboetaa-tree (the 
fruit of which the Porti^aese call ^roeta 
do$ eaffaroi or Caffei^t /rutC)." — ValaUijn, (v.) 
Sumairaf 3. 

1727. —" The Bamboatan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with CapillamenU ; within the Skin is 
a^e^^vourj^Pulp.”— A. HamilUm^ ii. 81 ; 

1783.—" Mangustines, rambostines, Ac." 
—Forrest, Jtferyui, 40. 

[1812.—". . . mangustan, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . /Teyne, Tnoeei, 411.] 

BAMDAM, 8. Hind, from Ar. 
rarrui^n (ramadhdn). The ninth 
Mahdmmedan lunar month, viz. the . 
month of the Fast. < 

1616.—" ... at this time, being the 
preparation to the Bamdam or Lent.”— 
dUr T. Roe, in Pwrduu, i. U7 : [Hak. Soo. 
i. 21 ; also 58, 72, . ii. 274]. 

1623.— "The 29th June: f think that 
(to-day 7) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadhaa, according to the rule by which I 
calculate.”— P. della ValU, ii. 607; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 179]. 

1686.— "They are not . . . very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
IMurticular Devotions, except it be 
time as we call it. . . . In uiis time they fast 
aU Day "-Dampisr, i. 843. 

• Fsvra gives (DM. Jraley-FitisaiM: “Didm” 

S hMoa isafrait). •• Som d'un fruit de la grosseur 
'un <enf de poule: il paiait Stre une grosse 
esptee de (It U L. OmeMeum.) The 

RambA is flgnrsd by Msisden in Atlae to RUL e/ 
Sueuitra, tin ed. pL vl. and jA lx. It seems to be 
Soemufsa dalo(s,MiUL (FUrunUd duMs, Jack). 


.BAMOOST, n.p. The name of 
a very distinct caste in W. India, 
Mahr. Rdmotif [said to be from Mahr. 
ranavOOf *junme-dweller*] ; originally 
one of the thieving castes. Hence 
they came to be employed as here> 
ditary watchmen in villages, paid by 
cash or by rent-free lands, and by 
various petty dues. They were sup- 
posed to be responsible for thefts till 
the criminals were caught; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap- 
p^r to be still commonly employed as 
hired chokidan by AMIO-Indian 
households in the west. ITiey come 
chiefly from the country IBetween 
Poona and Kolhapur. The surviving 
traces of a Ramoosy dialect contain 
Telegu woids, and have been used in 
more recent days as a secret slang. 
[See an early account of the tribe in : 
“ An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Bamoosies, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomiah Naik, bjpCbpf. Alexander 
Maehintoeh of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Bombay 

[1817.— "His Highness must loiw have 
been aware of Bamoosoes near the Mahadeo 
pagoda.”— AfpAtarien/'s Later to Peskvxi, in 
Papers rdaJtiiig to E,l. Affaire, 28.] 

1833. — " There are instances of the 
Bamoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a great ascendancy 
over the village Patells (Patel) and Koot 
htmiee (Coolcuznes), but which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly . . . 
and it sometimes happens that the village 
officers participate in the profits which the 
Bamoosies derive from committing such 
irregularities.”— MoctfifasA, Ace, oj tM Tribe 
of ttamooenee, p. [9. 

1883. — "Till a late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps sounder than a 
ramoosey or a chowkeydar; nothing will 
wake him.” — Tribes on, My Frontier^ 

BAM -BAM I The commonest 
salutation between two Hindus meet- 
on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1662.—** . . . then they approach the 
idol waving them (their hands) and repeatiim 
many times (the words) Bam, Bam, «.«. Goo, 
God.”- Tawraier, ed. BeUl, i. 263.] 

1673.— " Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, are im- 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Golt- 
etafl; and the rest run almost naked and 
shavM, orying after him Bim. Bam.”— 
Fryer, 101. 
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1726.—** Thtt wiTM of BramineB (when 
nboot to hum) fint give away their jewele 
and omamente, or perhape a pliuuify (q.T.^ 
which ia under each oiroum&noee a vreat 
preeent, to this or that one of their oMe or 
female friends who stand by. and after 
taking leare of them, go and lie orer the 
CCTT^H^ callii^ out ody Bam, Bam."— 

[1828.— See under SUTTEE.] 

0 . 1885. — Sir O. Birdwood writes: **In 
1868*70 1 saw a green purot in the Crystal 
Pdace aviary very doleful, dull, and miser- 
able to behold. I called it 'pretty poll,’ 
and coaxed it in •▼•>7 wa]^ but no notice 
of me would it take. Then I bethought me 
of its being a Mahratta jtaput. and hailed it 
Bam Bam I and spoke in Mahratti to it ; 
when at once it roum up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and anawe^ 
me back, and cuddled up close to me against 
the bora, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an eager flurry 

to salute me as 1 drew near to it." 

# 

BANEE, & A Hindu queen ; rdnl, 
feiii. of rdjd, from Skt. rajnl (— re- 
gina), 

1673. — *‘Bedfnur<( (Bednur) . . . ia the 
Capital City, the Residence of the Rawwaj 
the Relict of SQiam Shunter Naig."— Fryer. 
162. 

1809.— “The young Bumie may marry 
whomsoever she pleases ." — Lord Valentia. 
i. 364. 

1879.— “There were once a Raja and a 
Bdnd who had an only daughter ." — Miss 
Stokes^ Indian Fairy TaleSy 1. 


RANGOON, Burm. Ban’gun, 
said to mean * War-end ’ ; the chief ; 
town and of Pej^i. The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbour- 
lio^ had long been famous under the 
name of Dagon (q.v.), but there was 
no town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to Do-gun, whilst it ** pro- 
claimed his forecast of the immeoiate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
by the British forces in May 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1852, 
Rangoon has since the latter date been 
the capital, first of the British province 
of Pe^ and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a flourishing port with a 
^pulationof 134,176(1881) ; [in 1891, 


BANJOW, a A Malay term, ran- 
jau. Sharj^pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Mwnden, H. of SumiUra^ 
2nd ed., 276. [^e same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called a voee 
Wild Bacetf 308), or panjt {Sainderaonj 
Thirteen Yeare, 233).] 

RA8EED,a Hind, ratid. A native 
corruption of the English * receipt,* 
8ha|>ed, probably, by the Pers. radda, 
'arrived’ ; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has 'come to hand.' 

1877.—“ There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Basid’ (re- 
ceipt), and ' AjM* (appeal)." — Burton, i^nd 
Bevinied, i. 282. 

RAT-BIBD, 8. The striated bush- 
babbler (Chattar?ioea cavdoda, Dunieril) ; 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. The long stem of 
various species of Asiatic climbing 
palms, belonging to the genus Calamus 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not * bamboo-canes,’ improperly so 
called), and which, when split, are used 
to form the seats of canc-bottomed 
chairs and the like. From Malay 
rotan, [which Crawfurd derives from 
ratoat, *to pare or trjin’], applied to 
various species of Calamus and Dae- 
Tnonorops (see FiUt, No. 696 et seq.). 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himalaya and the Kasia Hills for 
making suspension bridges, &c., rival- 
ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “ The Governor set out from 
Mnlaca in the loginning of December, of 
this year, and sailed along the coast of 
Pfxlir. ... He met with such a contrary 

g ale that he was obliged to anchor, which 
e did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtaa, which are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables."— tbrrea, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563.— “They took thick ropra.of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tuska " — Garcia, 
f. 90. 

1596. — There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Bota: these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . ." — Linsek^en, 28; [Hak. Soo. 
i.97]. 

c. 1610.—“ II y a vne autre sorte de canne 

? ui ne vient iamais plus groese que le petit 
oigt . . . et il ploye comme osier. Ils 
appellent Botaa. Ils en font des cables de 
navure, et quantitd de sortes de panien 
sentiment entre laase*."— Pyraref de Ixtvat, 
1 287 ; [Hak. Soe. L 331, and see i. 207]. 
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1673. — . . The Meteriale Wood and 
Plaiater, beantiflod without with foldhu 
windowa, made of Wood and lattiood with 
Battalia. . . 27. 

1844. — “ In the deep 'valliee of the south 
the Tegetation is most abundant and Tarious. 
Anionnt the most conspicuous species are 
. . . tne zattaa winding from trunk to 
trunk and ahootinff his pointed head above 
all his neighbours. on the Katia HUU 
and People in J.A.S.B. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615. 

RAVINE DEER. The sixirteman^s 
name, at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian ga7.elle (OazeUa BmneUii^ 
Jerdon, [Blanford, ilfammaZto, 626 

TIA77.TA, s. This is Algerine* 
French, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destructive attack. 
It is in fact the Ar. ghdssiya^ *an 
attack upon inhdels,’ from ghdzi, *a 
hero.’ 

REAPER, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We find no 
such word in any Innd. Dictionary j 
but in the Mahratti Diet, we find rip 
in this sense. 

ri734-5.— See under BANXBHALL.] 

REAS, REES. s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
the 25th part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Port, real^ pi. Accounts 
were kept at Bombay in rupees, 
quarters, and reas, down at least to 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Office. 

1673.~(In Oo^ "The VitUeen ... 16 
Batnoki (see BIEIOBOOK), whereof 76 
make a Tango (see TANGA), and 60 Bees 
make a Tango.*'— Fryer ^ 207. 

1727. — "Their Accounts (Bombay) are 
kept by Bayea oxA Rupee*. 1 Rupee le . . . 
400 Bayes.*'— A. HemUUm^ ii. App. 6; 
[ed. 1744, ii. S16J. 

RED diUTtt, n.p. The nautical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
This presents the only bluffs on the 
shore from Ml Dely to CSape Comorin, 
and is thus idenuAed, by character 
and name, with the IIii^ %pee of the 
PeripluM. 

o. 80-90.-" Another village Bakart; lies 
Iw the month of the river, to which the 
abipe about to depart deeeeud from Nel- 


Wnda From Bakar6 extends the Bed- 

nil (irii^^ 6eor) and then a long stretch 
of coun^ called Paralia.” — Periplue, §§ 
66-68. 

1727.— "I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they mi^t os well Mve built it near the 
Bed Clin to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking."— 
A. HamiUoti, i. 332; [ed. 1744, i. 334]. 

1813.— "Water is scarce and very in- 
different ; but at the red eliffa, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo,- it is said to be 
very good, but difficult to be shipped."— 
Miihum, Or. Comm. i. 335. See also Dunn’e 
Nr\o Direclory^ 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1314.— "From thence (Quilone) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic ; 
especially about the red cliffs at Boeeoli 
(qu. Barapi) as above f) ; where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
very fine spring." — Forbee, Or. hfem., i. 334 ; 
[•2nd ed. i. 218]. 

1841.— " There is said to he fresh water 
at the Bed Cliffs to the northward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot bo got conveniently ; 
a considerable surf generally prevailing on 
the coast, partitnilarly UWiho southward, 
renders it unsafe for shii)s’ Utats to land." 
— ffoivburgk’s Diree. ed. 1841, i. 515. 

RED-DOD, s. An old name for 
Prickly-heat (q.v.). 

c. 1762.—" The red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest."— 

Voyage, i. 190. 

REGULATION, s. A law passer] 
by the Governor-General in Council, 
or by a Governor (of Madras or Bom- 
bay) in Council. This term Itecanie 
ol^lete in 1833, when legislative 
authority was conferred by the Charter 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 85) on tliose 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. can. 
63, f XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for the G.-G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to i&sue 
Rulea or Decrees and Regulations for 
the flpod order and civil government 
of ue Company's settlements, &c. 
This was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme Court. But 
the authorised compilation of ''Regular 
Hons of the Govt, of Fort fViUiam in 
force aJt the end of 1858,” bemna only 
with the Bemilatioiia of 1798L and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Ref- 
lations. No more does Ksgulation 
XLI. of 1738, which prescriDes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regalations to be issued. The fact 
seems to be that prior to 179^ when 
the enactment oi Regulations was 
systematized, and the Regulations 
1)egan to be regularly numbei^, those 
that were issuM partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Gfovemnient 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1S68. — **Tha new Commissioner . . . could 
discover nothing prejudicial to me, except, 
perhaps, that the BegplatiOBS were not 
eufliciently observed. The sacred Regula- 
tions t How was it pmble to fit them on 
such very irregular subjects as I had to deal 
with Lewin^ A Fly on ike Whtdt 

p. 376. 

1880. — The laws promulgated under this 
eystem were called Rognlauons, owing to a 
lawyer's doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative poweie of the English 'Parliament, or 
to modify the * laws and customs * by which 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be governed.*’— iSbty. 
ReeieWf March 13, p. 335. 

REGULATION PROVINCES. 

See this explained tinder NON-REQU- 
LATION. 

REGUR, & Dakh. Hind, regar^ 
also Ugar. The peculiar black loanay 
soil, coinmoiily called by English 
people ill India ^ black cotton soil.’ 
The word may iiossibly be connected 
with H. — P. reg, * sana ’ ; but regada 
and mjadi is given by Wilson as 
Telngii. [Platts connects it with Skt. 
rekha^ ‘a furrow.’] This soil is not 
found in Bengal, with some restricted 
exception in the Rujmalial Hilla It 
is found everywhere on the plains of 
the Deccan trap-country, except near 
the coast. Tracts of it are scattered 
through the valley of the Krishna, 
and it occupies the'Hats of Coimbatore, 
blodui’a, Salem, -Tanjore, Ramnad, and 
Tinnevelly. It occurs north of the 
Nerbudda in Saugor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, and comixwes the great 
flat of Surat and Broach in Ouzeiat. 
It is also found in Pemi. The orimn 
of rogar has been muen debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are drawn : **R6giir has b^n shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the iinpregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with orranic 
matter, but . . . Uie process i^ich 


has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiaritiep in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
— Op. ciL i. 4^. 

REE[, s. [Hind, reh, Skt r^*, *tu 
shine, shake, quiver.’] A saline efflor- 
escence which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The salts 
(chiefly sulphate of soda mixed with 
more or less of common salt and 
carbonate of soda) are superficial in 
the soil, for in the worst reh tracts 
sweet water is obtainable at depths 
l)elow 60 or 80 feet. [Plajns infested 
with these salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Oosvr Plains 
(Hind, near, Skt. ushara, ‘ impregnated 
with salt.’)] The phenomenon seems 
due to the climate of Upner India, 
where the ground is rendered hara 
and impervious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parcliing winds, 
and the treeless character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
water-circulation in the subsoil. The 
.salts in question, which app^r to be 
such of the sulistances re.sulting from 
the decomposition of rock, or of the 
detritus derived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilated by plants, accumulate 
under such circumstances, not being 
diluted and removed by the natiirm 
purifying process of percolation of the 
rain-water. This accumulation of salts 
is brought to the surface by oapillary 
action a’^ter the rains, and evaporated, 
lea\dng the salts os an efflorescence on 
the surface. From time to time the 
process culminates on considerable 
tfbets of land, which are thus rendered 
liarren. The canal- irrigation of the 
Upper Pi*ovinces* has led to some 
aggravation of the evil. The level of 
the canal-waters being generally high, 
they raise the level of the re/i-ix)lluted 
water in the soil, and produce in the 
lower tracts a great increase of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
tbia lies in the provision of drainage 
for the subsoil water, but this has 
only to a small extent been yet carried 
out. [See a full account in Wait, 
Eeon. Diet. VI. pt. i. 400 eegq.] 

REINOL. 8. A term formerly in 
use among the Portuguese at Goa. -and 
applied i^parently to * Johnny New- 
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comes’ or Qrifliiui (o<v.). It is from 
rnno, ’the K^ii^om^ (viz. of Portu- 
gal). The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-bom. 

• 1698. — . . they take grMt pleasure 
and la^h at him, calling him Bejnol, 
which is a name mvcn in iest to such as 
newly come from FartLngtdl^ and know not 
how to behaTe themseWee in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Pcrtingaltis use there in India,"— ‘Lina^my 
ch. zizi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 206]. 

c. 1610. — ". . . quand oes soldats Portu- 
gais arriuent de nouuean aux Indes portana 
enoor leurs habits du pays, ceuz qui sont 
Ik de long tSs quand ils les voyent par les 
rues les appellent Benol, chargee de poui^, 
et mille autres iniures et mccqnerios.” — 
Moc^eif 304. 

[ „ “When they are newly arrived in 
the Indies, they are called RaignoUes, that 
is to say *men of the Kingdom,* and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
made one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the manners and customs of the 
Indies ; this name sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the year following."— Pyrard de 
Hak. Soc. ii. 

J 1727. — “ The Reynolds or European 
algos." — A. JIamilton, ed. 1744, i. ^1.] 

At a later date tlie word seems 
to have been applied to Portuguese 
deserters who took service with the 
E.I. Co. Thus : 

c. 1760.—“ With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends out in their ships, or de- 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Reynoli. i. 38. 


dependsnoe on the merohante of other 
oountriea. Dates and the cloths called 
are the chief prodnotiona.”— ITaai- 
dtUla MaaSL^ quoted in Barbierd* Mcynardt 
DieL da ta Pent, 


1514. — “ And thereupon Pero Dalbo- 
<merqne sailed away . . . and entered 
mrough the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the hiwbours, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it . . .- and 
when he was as far advanced as BkreUi, the 
winds being now westerly— he tacked about, 
and stood dong in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and rdkehed Raacel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail. 
(Shfth Ismail SUfl, of Persia), who had 
captured 20 tarradat from a Captain of the 
Ring of Ormuz."— i4f6ooii<rov«, Hak. Soc. 
>.114-115. 


„ “ On the Persian side (of the Gulf) 

is the Province of Razol, which contains 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
engaged in a flourishing trade." — Ibid. 186-7. 

1534.—“ And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Razol, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia) ; who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the CapAin of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers } and bade him tell the King of 
Razol that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plundering,, 
and must return to his allmanco to the 
K. of Ormuz.’*— Cwreu, iii. 567. 

1553. — “. . . And Francisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Razot, and 
having anchors, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz ." — BatroSf 
IV. iv. 26. 


1554.-“Royzol." 

as above. 


See under DTJBBER, 


BESHIBE, n.p. Riithihr. A place 
oil the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modem 
port of Bnahire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be. a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Beyzel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Dnbber. Tlie 
spelling Bazev in Barros below is no 
(inubt a clerical error for BazeL 

c. 1340.— “Rishlhr. . . . This city built 
by Lohraro, was rebuilt by ShapQr son of 
Ardeshlr Mbegan ; it is of medium size, en 
the shore of the sea. The climate is very hot 
and unhealthy. . . . The inhabitants gener- 
ally devote themselves to sea-trade, but poor 
and feeble that they are, they live chie^ in 


1600.—“ Reformados y proueydos en Har- 
muz de lo necessario, nos tomamos a partir 
. . . fuymos esta vez por fuera de la isla 
Queixiome (see'XIBHM) oorriendo la misma 
costa, como de la primers, passamos . . . 
masadelante la foiialeza dejEtozel, celebre 
por el mucho y perfetto pan y frutos, que 
Bu territorio pimuze .” — Teixeiraf Viagtt tO, 

1856. — “ 48 hours sufllced to put the troops 
in motion nortiiwards, the ships of war, led 
by the Admiral, advancing along the coast 
to their support. This was on the morning 
of the Otb, and by noon the enemy was 
observed to be in force in the vilWe of 
RMhire. Here amidst the ruins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines, 
they occupied a formidable position; but 
notwithstanding their firmness, wall after 
wall was surmounted, and finally they were 
driven from their last defence (the old fort 
of RMbirt) bordering on the cliffs at the 
margin of the sea.'* — DesaotcA in /.omw’s 
H. ^ the Indian Navjft ii. 346. 
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RESIDENT, 8. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis- 
tinction. Thus (a) up to the omniza- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s commercial establishments 
in the provinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Reddtnis. But later the word 
was applied (b) also to the repre- 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, e,g. at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda. And this is the only meaning 
that the term now has in British 
India. In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European officer 
of a province (corresponaing to an 
Indian ZillaJi) as well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, as at 
Solo and Djokjocarta. 

a.— 

1748.— “We received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Kelsall, Basidsnt at Ballasore."— 
Ft. Irt7/tam.CaiuK., in Ijmg^ 3. 

1760. — Mr. Howitt the present 
EesidSnt in Rajah 3'il1ack Chund's country 
(t.e, Burdw an) f or the collection of the 
tuncahs (see TXINCA), be wrote to. . . — 

Und. March 29, ibid. 2AA. 

c. 1778.—“ My pay as Besidsnt (at Sylhet) 
did not exceed IKX)/. per annum, so that 
fortune could only be ^uired by my own 
industry.” — Hon. R. Linatay. in Lives of the 
L.\ iii. 174. 

b— 

1798.—“ Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of 
Bcrar, who has requested the presence of a 
Britiiih Resident at his Court, I have de- 
simtched an ambassador to Nsgpore with 
full powers to asceruin the precise nature 
of the Rajah’s views.”— WetMey^ 
liespiiU'htSy i. 99. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. An old 

trade technicality, thus explained : 
“ Money which is borrowed, not upon 
the vessel a.s in bottomry, but upon 
the goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which iniist necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the Ixirrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contract Law Lexicon^ 6th 
ed., 1876 ; land see N.E.D. under 
Bottomry]). What is now a part of 
the Calcutta Course, along the bank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first quarter of the last century, 
as Bemndentia Walk. We have 
beard tnis name explained by the 


supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent Jawaaba, 
(q.v.) ; but the name was no doubt, in 
reality, given because this walk by th«: 
river served as a sort of ’ChangCL 
where bargains in Reapondantia and 
the like were made. 

[1685. — . . Provided he gives his Bill 
to repay iii in Synm, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Bespondentia on the Ship. . . .”— 

Diary Ft. St. Qeo.y 1st ser. iv. 123.] 

1720.— “I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
* George' Brigantine .” — TtMlavvint of Ch. 
Daversy Merchant. In Whedery ii. 340. 

1727.—“ There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on zeipondentia from Mr. lUlph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.” — A. 
HanUtmy ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 

„ "... which they are enabled to 

do by the Money taken up here on Be- 
spondentia bonds. . . ."—In Wheetfiy ii. 427. 

1776.—“ I have desired my Calcutta At- 
torney to insure some Money lent on Bespon- 
dentia on Shins in India. ... I have also 
subscribed £5 (j 0 towards a China Voyage.” 
— MS. Letter of James Remidly Feb. 20. 

1794. — “ 1 assure you. Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wine, arc not to be had for 
I love, money, or respondentia. "—TAe/ndtan 
Observer, by Hugh lioyd, Ac,, p. 206. 

[1840. — “A G^recian ghat has been built 
at the north end of the old Bespondentia 
walk. . . ZAiwcfaon, Diary of Travels, ii. 
209.] 

BESSAIDAB,s. Rasdlddr. 

A native subaltern of irregular cavalry,' 
under the Bessaldar (q-v.). It is not 
clear what sense rasdi has in the 
formation of this title (which appears 
to be of modem devising). The mean- 
ing of that word is ^oui^nessof appre- 
hension ; fitness, perfection.’ 

RESSALA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
risdla. A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irre^lar 
Cavalry. The word was in India 
applied more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com- 
mission of a r(u&L of a 9ivil officer 
employed to make arrests (Doxy), [and 
in the passage from the AlHy ouoted 
under the original text 

has Ritaiahy The transition of mean- 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1768.—“ Presently after Shokum Sing and 
Harroon Gawn (formerly of Roy Dullnb'a 
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Biualla) came in and diBooTered to him the 
whole httair."— Letter of H*. HeMing$t in 
tHeiy^ i. 70. 

[1781.— “The enemy's troops before the 
place are fire RowUai* of infantry . . 

Sir Eyre CooU^ letter of July 6, in Progt. 
of' (JoNiuift September 7, FmrreM^ Lettert^ 
vol. iii«J 

BESSALDAB, Ar.-P.-H. Risd- 
laddr (Besula). Originally in Upper 
India the coniiuander of a corps of 
Hindustani horse, though the second 
quotation showa it, in the south, 
applied to officers of infantry. Now 
apjdied to the native officer who 
cuininands a ressala in one of our 
r^iuents of “ Irregular Horse.” This 
title is applied hoiiorifically to over- 
seers of post-horses or stables. (See 
Panjab <0 Qiceri^ ii. 84) 

[c. 1590. — Besides, there are several 
copyists who write a good hand and a 
lucid style. They receive the yOddddtt 
(memorandum) when completed, ‘keep it 
with themselves, and make a proper abndge- 
iiiunt of it. After signing it, they return 
thisinstead of the yadt^ht^ when theabri^e- 
mont is signed and sealed by the Waqi'ah- 
nawTs, and the Bisalalldarfinorig. risd/ak). 
. . ."-viiH, i. 269.] 

1773.— “The Nawaub now gave orders to 
the Blaaladirs of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then com- 
mence the attack with their scrtillery and 
musketry.'’— /f. of Hydor Nail-, 327. 

1803.— “The rissaldars finding so much 
nuaiey in their hands, l^an to quarrel 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed 
in the evening with the bodyguard."— J/t/. 
Af> iH. ofJatneji Stinnrrj i. 274. 

0 . 1831. — “Le lieutenant de mu troupe 
a lionne chance d'etre fait Capitaino (res- 
ssldsr)."— /acr/ar/nf^t, Correep. ii. 8. 

BEST-HOUSE, s. Mucli the same 
M Dawk Bungalow (q.v.). Used in 
Ceylon only, ^ut tlie word is in 
common use in Nortliern India for the 
chokies along imds and canals.] 

[1894. — “ ' Rsst-Honsss ' or ‘ staging 
bungalows' are erected at intervals or 
twelve or fifteen roilee along the roads." — 
/•'. Ii'. J/acfvMirer, II’am aiuf' \Vwrl$ in 
Jkdia, p. 78.] 

BE8I7M, 8. Lascar’s Hind, for 
ratimi {Rodbradc), 

BHIN00SB08, s. We introduce 
this word for the sake of the quota- 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
eeiituiy this animal was familiar not 
only in the Weeteni Himilaya, but in 


the forests near Peshiwar. It is 
probable that the nearest rhinoceros 
to l)e found at the present time would 
be not less than 8(X) miles, as the crow 
dies, from Peshawar. See also OANDA 
[and for references to the animal in 
Greek accounts of India, MeOrindle^ 
Aneisnt IndtOf ita Invation by AUmndtr, 
186 ]. 

c. 1387.—“ In the month of Zi-l Ka’da of 
the same year he (Prince Muhammad Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sirmor (W. of the 
Jumna) and spent two months in hr.iting 
the rhinoceros and the elk."— 
MHbdndk-ShAkif in Ktlioi, iv. 16. 

1398. — (On the frontier of Kashmir). 
“Comma il y avoit dans oes Pays un lieu 
qui par sa voste 4tendue, ot la grande 
quantity de gibiers, sembloit inviter les 
ttassans k chuser. ... Timur s’en donna 
le divertissement . . . ils prisent une infinite 
de gibiers, et Ton tua pluaiera rhinoosros 
k coups de sabre et de utnees, quoique cat 
aninuu ... a la peau si ferme, qu’on na 
peut la percer qua par des efforts cstra- 
ordinairos." — PjUte de ia (Poix^ H. de Timur- 
Bee, iii. 159. 

1519. — “After sending on the army to- 
wards the river (Indus). I myself set off for 
Sawkti, which they likewise call Kanik- 
Kbaneh {Lurk-lhAnOf ' the rhinoceros-haunt ’). 
to hunt the rhinocoros. We started many 
rhinoesrosss, but as the country abounds 
in brushwood, we could not get at them. A 
she rhinoceros, that had whol|is, came out, 
and Hbd along the plain ; many arrows were 
.shot lit her, but . . . she gained cover. We 
set fire to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
was not to be found. We got sight of 
another, that, having keen scorched in the 
fire, was lamed and unable to run. We 
killed it. and every one cut off a bit as a 
trophy of the chase."- BoW, 2^. 

1554. — “ Nous vinmes k la villa de 
PoKreekewer (PosllAWlir), et ayant heu- 
reusement passe le KouUf (Kotul), nous 
gagnknies la ville de Djouschayeh. Sur 
le Koatel nous aperefimes des roliioosros, 
dont la grosMur approohait celle d’un 
elephant. . . ." — Sidt ’Aft, in /. Ai., let 
ser. tom. ix. 201-202. 


BHOTA88, ii.p. This (RohUU) is 
the name of two famous fortresses in 
India, viz. a. a veiy ancient rock-fort 
in the Shfth&bfid district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular hill which 
rises on the north bank of' the Sdn 
river to a height of 1490 feet It was 
an important stronghold of Sher Sh&h. 
the successful ri^ of the Mogul 
Hum&vffn; b. A fort at the north 
end 01 the Salt-range in the Jhelnm 
District, Pui^jah^ whidi was built by 
the same king^ named by him after 
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the ancient Rohtfis. The ruins are 
very piuturesque. 

a. *-- 

1500. — ** Sher Sh/Ch was occupied night 
and day with the biisinoss of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to be idle. . . . 
He kept money {khazdfui) and revenue | 
{lhardij) in all parts of bis territories, so : 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and I 
Tn(i7iey were ready. The chief treasury ; 
wao in Rohtis under the care of Ikhtiyitr 
Khiin.” — WoH'al'i-Mtitftttiki, in JSlUol. iv. 
551. 

[c. 1590.— ‘*Bohtai is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difiicult of 
access. It has a circumference of 14 ko* and 
the land is cultivated. It contains many 
springs, and whenever the soil is excavated ' 
to the depth of 3 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than_200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and ear.” — Atn^ cd. Jarrett, 
li. 152 

1665. — “. . . You must leave the great 
road to Paina^ and bend to the ^uth 
through Exterbourgh 0 [AkbarpuH and the 
famous Fortress of j^odes.” — 

E.T. ii. 53; [ed. iJn//, i. Wl]. 

[1764.— “From Shaw Mull, Kelladar of 
Botua to Major Munro.”— In Long^ 359.] 

b. - 

c. 1540.-—“ Sher Sh£3i . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue Uirough all the 
hills of Padmdn and Oarjh^, in order that 
he might choose a fitting site, and build a 
fort there to keep down Ghakkars. . . . 
Having selected Bohtda, he built there 
the fort which now exists.” — Tdrikh-x-Sf^tr 
Shdhi, in Elliat, iv. 390. 

1809. — “ Before we reached the Hydospes 
we had a view of the famous fortress of 
Botoi ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Botai we understood to be an extensive 
but strong fort on a low hill.”— 

Caxibul, ed. 1830, i. 108. 

BlOB, 8. The well-known cereal, 
Oryza saftva, L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Qreek 6p0Ia, 
which is the source of our word 
through It. ruo, Fr. rts, rto., from the 
Tamil ariiij *rice deprived of husk/ 
ascribed to a root art, ‘to separato.’ 
It is quite possible that Southern 
India was the original seat of rice 
cultivation. Roxburgh (Flora Jndica, 
ii. 200) aavs that a wnd rice, known as 
Newaree fSkt. nfvdra, Td. nivrdrC] by 
the Telinm people, grows abundantly 
aliont the Takes in the^orthern Circars, 
and he considers this to be the original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ntxt 
^amua) from which the Spaniards 
airectly take their word amns^ may 


have been taken also directly frcmi 
the Dravidiaii term. But it is hardly 
passible that opt/fa can have liad lliat 
origin. The knowledge of rice .q - 
jKirently came to Greece from the 
ftX])ftditit)n of Alexander, and tlie 
mention of dpi/fa by Theojdinwtu.*, 
which appears to be the oldest, pr(»b- 
ahly dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. n.c. 323). Anstobiilus, 
wdiose accurate account is (jiioted by 
Strabo face below), was a (romjKinion of 
Alexanaer’s expedition, but seems to 
have written later than Thcoplimstu.s. 
The term was probably acquind on 
the Oxus, or in the Funjab. And 
though no Skt. word for rice i.9 
nearer tb.an urt/if, the very 

common exchange of aspirant and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
vriBi or hrm (comp, hindu^ gindu^ &c.) 
in the dialects west of India. Though 
no such exact form seems to havn Iteeii 
produced from old Persian, we have 
lurther indiciitions of it in the Pushtu, 
which Ravertv wTites, sing, ‘a grain 
of rice* tdr%j:sa*hy pi. ‘rice’ xMjzey^ the 
former close to orym. The same 
writer gives in Barakai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tril>e 
settled" in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kaiiigoram in the Waziri 
country) the word for rice jus w'rizza^ 
a very close approximation .'ignin to 
orym' The same worfl is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vcKahulary, 
largely coincident with the former, ns 
rizza. The modern Persian word for 
husked rice is 6trtnj, and the Armenian 
brifiz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical hnid or rr/st, 
but still probably the same in origin, 
is found among other language's of tlie 
Hindu Kush tril)es, e.g. Burishki 
(Khajuna of Leitner) brotj ; Shin i (of 
OilgitX bri&n; Khowar of the Chitml 
ValTey (Arniyah of Leitner), 
(Biddxdphf Tnbeg of Ifindno Kooahy 
App., pp. xxxiv., lix., cxxxix.). 

1298. — “ II hi a fomient et ria asox, mk'« 
il no menuient pain do forment |)ur co quo 
il ent en cole provence enfomie, m^s menuient 
I et font miaon (t.«. driiik) de ria coii 
eapecej qe molt o[9)t biaua ot clcr ot fnit le 
home'evre auri con fait le vin."— .Vor*; 

Gw. Test, 132. 

I B.C'. c. 320-300. — ** MdXXov 8^ a-wflpoifot 
r6 Kakovfuvou fipi/fov, ov to 
roCro W SfiMOP ry koX wfpimo9ir 

obr x6v8pe», tvrtvrop 6k ryp 
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SfUHOi' rair atpait, xal rbp roXOy 
e> OSari. ’Aroxeirai 8i oOic fit ^rdxvp, 
4XX* ofor (bcirtp 6 Kiyxfin irat 6 

Ai'/uot.” — ThtophtaM. dt HiH. PlanU.t iv. 
c. 4. 

B.c. c. 20.->-**Tbe rice (0f)v^a), according 
to Aristobulus, standg in water, in an en- 
closure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large pr^uce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the liOwer Syria." — Strabo, xv. i. § 
18, in Bohn’s E.T. iii. 83. 

B.c. 300.—“ Me^astbenos writes in the 
second Book of his Indica . The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like a buffet, and they set upon it 
a golden bowl, into which they first help 
lioilcd rice (3pp$ar), as it might be boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions." — Athenaeus, iv. § 39. 

A.D. c 70. — “ Uordeum fndis sativum et 
silvestre, ex quo panis apud eos praocipuus 
et alica. Maxime quidem orysa gauaent, 
cx qua tisanam conficiunt quain reliqiii 
mortales ex hordeo, . . — Ptint/, xviii. 13. 

Ph. Hollantl has here got so wrung a reading 
that we abandon him. 

A.D. c. 80-90.— “Very prinluctive is this 
country {Sffrastrfng or Ponins. Guzerat) in 
wheat and rice (opvj^Tis) and sessamin oil and 
butter* (see OHEE) and cotton, and the 
abounding Indian piece-goods made from 
it."— Prnp/uf, § 41. 

BOC, s. The Rt'Mi or fabulous 
colos^il bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been trecit^d of at leii^h by one 
of the jiresent writers in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33. notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two supple- 
nientarv fact.s. 

M. hiarre states that r&k-ruk is a]i- 
plied by the Malays to a Viird of prey 
of the vulture family, a circumstance 
which pomhhj may inuicate the .sourf:e 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends. [Sec 
Skeat, Malay Magic, 124.] 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the 
jiassage cpioted below (a passage which 
evidently refers to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some v^tabfe production 
such as the great frond of the Ravenala 


* Nttllsr and (very positively) Fsfarieius discard 

Bovrvpov for Boopipov. which *' no fellow under*' 
stands." A. Hamilton <1. 186) mentiona “Wheat, 
Poise, and BiUttr" os exports flrom Mamgatoal on 
thlseoost. He does iM< mention Bofsiores/ 


of Madagascar j[ Urania twaom), cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill. Mr. Sibree, 
in nis excellent book on Madagascar 
(Hu Great Af^n Island, 1880X noticed 
this, but pointed out that the object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of the rojia palm (Sagtu 
Raphia). Sir John Kirk, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzilxir in 1883 
sent four of these midriks to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leafleta 
were all stripl, but when entire the 
olycct must nave strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Forestry’ 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“1 send to-day per S.S. Arcot . . . 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
Moate. They are just as sold and shipped 
up and dow'n the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polojp time in exactly 
the same state — i.«. stripped of their 
leaflets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladden, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by Ixiing cut into lengths, 
and pinned through." 

Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this (which he docs not 
describe particularly) was in the pos- 
session of the K. 0. priests at Baga- 
nioyo, to whom it had been given \y 
natives of the interior, and %cse de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Uooe (?) country, near 
the cr>a8t. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
petent German naturalist, believed in 
It. Bbt Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ' what the priests had to show was 
most undoubtedly the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale ’ (see letter 
of tne present writer in AOunaeumy 
March 22nd, 1884). 

(o. l(XX>t).— “El Hofon fils d'Amr et 
d’autrea, d’aprhs ce qu’ils tenaient de maini- 
penonn^es de ITnde, m’ont rapportf dee 
eboMs bisn extroordinaires, an snjet des 
oiteaux du pays de Zabedj, de Khmtr 
(irxmdr) dn 8wf et autrss rtgimis dee 
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paragM da Tlnda. Ca qua j’ai ra da plus 
grand, an fait da plumes d’oiaaaux, c'est 
un tuyau qua ma montre Abou* !• Abbas de 
Siraf. II etait loiw da deux aunes onxirons 
capable, samblait-iT, de contenir uue outre 
d’eau. 

** * J’ai vu dans I’lnda, me dit le capitaine 
IsmaYlawdih, chaz un des principaux mara- 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui €tait pr^s 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on versait dc 
I’eau commo dans une grande tonne. . . . 
Ne soia pas tftonn^, me dit-il, car un 
capitaine du pays des Zindjs m’a cont^ 

3 uil avait tu cbez le roi de Sira un tuyau 
0 plume qui contenait vingt-cinq outres 
d’oau.' "—Livre du MarvaUlu d’Inde. {Par 
Van der LUh et Marcel Dcvic, pp. 62-63.) 

BOOK-PIGEON. The bird so 
called by sportsmen in India, is the 
PteroeUs exHstus of Temminck, belong- 
ing to the family of sand-grouse (Piero- 
clidae). It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more wooded parts. In 
their swift liigh (light these birds look 
something like pigeons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer. 

BOGUE ( Elephant), s. A ii elephant 
(generally, if not always a male) living 
in apparent ist^lalion from any herd, 
Tisually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, acc^ording to William- 
son, saun, i.e. sdn [Hind, sdndy Skt. 
shanda ] ; sometimes it would seem 
uundidtHind. gurM, ‘a rascal’]; and 
Dv tKe Sinhalese hora. The term rogne 
is used by Europeans in Ceylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emei'son Tennent Ands such an ele- 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, rankedor or runkedor^ of 
which he supposes that roaite may 
perhaps have Wn a modiAcation. 
That word looks like Port. roncadoTy 
‘a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littrd gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, the word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: **On commence k 
s’apperceuoir des Bayonne, que I’hu- 
meur de ces peuples tient vn pen de 
celle de ses voisins, et qu’ils sont 
ro/iMs et peu communicatifs avec 
r&tranger.” After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows that rogue, fron. the 
French sense of ‘ malapert, saiirv, 
rude, surly,’ came to be applied as u, 
cant term to W-mrs, and is used, in 
some old Engliim passages wiiich he. 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘tramp.’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elejdiant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers t/> Shak.speare : — 

“ And waat thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rognes 
foHom?" K. I^ar, iv. 7. 

1878. — “Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary elephants. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
elephants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary el^hants are 
the lords of some herds near, l^ey leave 
their companions at tiroes to roam by 
themselves, u.sually to visit cultivation or 
open country . . . sometimes again they 
make the e^edition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
less to the jungle where their henl is, and 
follow its movements." — Sandn-son, p. 52. 

BOOUE’S BIVER, n.p. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
Idth centuries to one of tlie Sunder- 
bund channels joining the Lower 
Hoogly R. from the eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by (lie Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portnguc.se vagabonds, sometimes na- 
tive Muggs, wTioae vessels lay in this 
creek watching their opportunity to 
ydundcr craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedges^ Diary for tlie Hak- 
luyt Society, identiAes Rogue’.s River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between Saiigur Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlorw^ was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But 1 cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in the 
Enalidi Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The Engluh Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, “ if. Theeves" tnen, 
as we descend, the R. Rangafula^ and, 
close below that, **R(nues” (without 
the’ word and still further 

below, Chanell Greek or R. Jeseore. 
Rannfula R. and Channel Creek we 
still nave in the charts. 
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Alter a careful conimrisou of all 
the notices, and of the old and modern 
charts, I come to the conclusion that the 
R. of Rogues must have been either what 
is now called CTiVnari KMl, entering 
inunediately below IMainond Harbour, 
or Kalpi Creek, about 6 in. further 
down, but the preponderance of argu- 
ment is in favour of C9iingri EhdJ. 
Tlie position of this quite corresponds 
with the fi. Thieves of the old English 
chart ; it corresponds in distance from 
Saugor (the Gurtffa Saugor of thase 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 
what is styled Saugor Island now) 
with that stated by Hamilton, and 
also ill being close to the first safe 
anchoring place in the River,” viz. 
Diamond Harlxiur. The Romie’s 
River was apparently a little ‘awve 
the head of tne Grand Middle Ground* 
or great slioals of the Hoogly, ivhose 
upiier termination is now some 7^ ni. 
i)elow Chingri Khal. One of the ex- 
tracts from the English Pilot speaks 
of the R. of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country People, AdegomJ* Now 
there is a town on the Chingri Khal, 
a few miles from its entrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in RennclPs 
Map Ott(Mjuntje^ ahd in the Atlas of 
InJui Sheet HvJttooyiirn. li^irther, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th century, in the India Office, 
I find in a position corresponding with 
Chingri Khdl, J/Roevers Spruit^ which 
I take to be * Robber’s (or Rogue’s) 
Biwer.' 

1683.—** And no we parted for this night, 
before which time it was reaoWed by y* 
Councill that if I should not prevail to ko 
this way to Decca, t should attempt to do 
it with y* Sloopes by way of the lUver of 
BogttOS, which goes through to the great 
River of Decca."— Hak. Soc. 
i. 36. 

1711. — ** Directions to go up along the 
IKeiteni Shore. . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tyners.* You may begin to edge over 
towaras the Blver of Bognts about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Bufatow Point bean from you 
k N. I of a Mile, steer directly over tor the 
East l^re E.N.E.'’ — The English PUet^ 
Pt iii. p. 64. 

„ ** Mr. Eerrinjgt the PUoffe Direetione 

for bringing of Skipe dawn the River of 
Enghleg. . . . From tbs lower point of 

* This Is shown by a 17th eentuiy Dutch chart, 

ill 1.0. to a cresK on the west side, van little 
below Diainor.d Point It isalsoshown InlpHln's 
Mops of the R. Moofg, ISSft ; not later. 


the Nanvws on the Starboard side . . . 
the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until post the said Creek, afterwards allow- 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 
Rivsr of Rogues, commonly called by the 
CJountry People, Adegom. . . . From the 
RiTSr Rogues, the Starboard (nu. lar- 
board ?) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to ChauAel 
Trees, for in the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground."— /lu'd. p. 57. 

1727.— “The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonly 
known by the Name of Mgues River, 
which had that Appellation from some 
buHiiitti Portuguesey who were 'followers of 
Shah Sujdh . . . for those Portuguese . . . 
after their Master’s Flight to the Kingdom 
of Arartany betook themselves to Piracy 
among the Islands at the Mouth of thu 
(Jaugesy and this River having communica- 
tion wi th a ll the Channels from Xatitfam, 
(see CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this River they used to sally out."- .1. 
/iawiltouy ii. 3 [ed. 1744]. 

1762. — “. . . ‘On the receipt of your 
Honors’ orders jicr DuntiingOniy we sent for 
C'apt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors’ 
Hhifw higher than RogUM River.' ’’*— /.fffrr 
ta Courty in Longy p. 32. 

BOHILLA, n.p. A name by which 
Afghans, or more })articularly Afglians 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and wdiich gave a title to the 
province llohiUtandy and now. through 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Provinces embracing a large jiart of 
the old province. The word ap^iears 
to be Puslitu, rOhelah or rOhSlaty adj., 
formed from rd/ta, 'mountain,’ thus 
signifying 'mountaineer of Afghani- 
.stall.’ But a large {lart of £. Afghani- 
stan specifically liore the name of Roh, 
Keene {Fall o} the Moghul Mofiarchy, 
41) puts the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahoinnied 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent A 
very comprehensive application is 
^ven to tne term Roh in the Quota- 
tion from Firishta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : "The word 
BohilU is little, if at all, used now in 
iWhtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, *Sddik Bobilai 
yam pa Hinduhdr ^ad,* meaning: * 1 am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan*; m. *an honest 
man among knaves.* ** 

* This also points to ths looslity of Dismoiid 
Bsrbour, Mid Qm Ohlnpl KhiL 
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c. 1452.— “The King . . . issued ylimanji 
to the chiefs of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the /anadns, ^e Afghans 
of Boh came as is their wont, like ants and 
locusts, to enter the King's service. . . . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying,—* Every Afghan who comes to Hind 
fn>m the country of Boh to enter my ser- 
vice, bring him to me. I will give him a 
jdg'ir more than proportional to bis deserts.*** 
— in Elliot, iv. 307. 

c. 1542. — “ Actuated by the pride of 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
IS much considered among the AfK^^ns, 
and especially among the ^hilla men.’*— 
Ibid. 428. 

c. 1612.—*' Boh is the name of a |Mirticular 
mountain [ country], which extends in 
length from Swdd and Baiaur to the town 
of 8iwi belonging to Bhal^r. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abd^ to K^Cbul. 
Kandahar is situated in this territory.**— 
Firifhta't InlrodMclion, in Elliot, vi. 568. 

17*26.—“ . . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Buhelahi."— iv. (iSWatte), 277. 

Ul.*!.— “ This ye.-ir the Emperor, at the 
request of Siiffder Jung, marched to reduce 
Ali Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of Kuttecr {KatiuhtLr), and assumed inde- 
pendence of the royal authority.**- -In Vol. 
II. of Scott's E.T. of Hist, o/th^ Dekkan, &c., 

p. 218. 

]763. --“.AfUr all the BohiUi are but 
the best of o race of men, in whoso blood it 
would be difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of e(]uity ; in a word they 
are Afghani.’* — Seir MHlOffherin, iii. 240*. 

1786.— “Thui, the said Warren Hastings 
. . . did in September, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude ... to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be (laid to the E. I. 
Company, with a body of troope for the 
declared purfiose of * thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Bohillu ' ; a nation from 
whom the Company had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, any 
injury whatever.”— Art. of Chiirge against 
Hastings, in Burke, vi. 568. 

ROLONG, H. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour ; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
BOOjee The word is a corrup- 

tion of Port rolao or rafdo. But this 
is explained by Bluteau as farina 
seainda. It is, he says (in Portugese), 
that substance which is extracts be- 
tM’een the best flour and the bran. 

1818.— “Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India ore now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.**— Fories, Or. Mm. i. 47 ; (2nd 
ed. i. 32]. 


ROOOKA, BOOOA, BOOKA, s. 

a. Ar. ndfa. A letter, a wri'„ten 
document ; a note of hand. 

1680. — “One Sheake Ahmud came U 
Towne slyly with several peons dnmping 
after him, bringing letters from Eutiy Chaun 
at CThingalhatt and BuccM from the Ser 
Lascar. . . — Fort St. Geo. Consns. May *25. 

In Notes and Exts. iii. 20. [See also under 
AUMILDAB and JUNCAHEEB.] 

„ “. . . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madara.<< Brahminy to obtain a 
Boeea from the Nabob that our business 
might go on Salabad (see SALLABAD).*’— 
75id. Sept. 27, p. 36. 

[17*27.— “Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Bocca above his head . . ."—A. Hamilton, 
ed. 1744, i. 199.] 

[b. An ancient coin in S. India ; Tel. 
roUkam, rokkamu, Skt. roka, 'buying 
with ready money,* from ruck, ‘to 
.shine.* 

[1875.— “The old native coins seem to 
have consisted of Varoghans, rookai and 
l>rxKlou8. The Varaghan is what is now 
genorally called a pagoda. . . . The rookas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been molted into rupees. 'They 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. Though 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rookaloo. ** — 6-V»7>5/<f, 
Man. o/ Ciiddapu/i, 296 srry.J 

BOOK, s In cheaa the rook cornea 
to us from Span, roque, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rukh, which is properly 
the tiaiiie of the famous gryphon, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights. According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior.’ It is however 
generally believed that this form was 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see BUT) or ‘ chariot,’ the name 
of tlie piece in India. 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey’ {Rttvi), 
BOOMER n.p. {Rumi); ‘an Otto- 
man Turk.’ Properly ‘a Roniin.’ In 
older Oriental books it is used for an 
European, jtnd was proliably the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘ a Latin ’ 
— represented in later times by flrin- 
gbflfl {e.g. see quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under BAJA). But RUm, for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be 
applied to what had been part of 
the Roman Empire after it haa fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwai*ds to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at Constantinople. Qarcia 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
RSLml, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressioiia What 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
tlie Ottoman Empire were called 
RUmi; whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race Qvhom we sometimes 
call Toot}u\ as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 

c. 1506.— *' Ad haec, trans euripum, seu 
frotum, quod insulam fecit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plsg:a oppidum condidit, recep* 
taculiim advenis militibus, maximo Turcia; 
ut ab Diensibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iia . . . cauaaa procul haberent. Id oppi- 
dum primo Go^ola (aee OOOOLLA), uein 
Btunepolis vocitatum ab ipaa re. . . — 

Maffei, p. 77. 

1510.— When we had sailed about 12 
days we arrived at a city which is called 
/nvo&aadteimmi, that is ‘Diu, the port 
of the Turks.' . . . This city is su^ect to 
the Sultan of Corabeia . . . 400 'nirkish 
merchants reside here conatantly.". — Var- 
ihema^ 91-92. 

Bandar-i-RUmi is, as the traveller 
explains, the * Port of the Turks.’ 
G<^ola, a suburb of Diu on the main- 
land, was known to the Portugese 
some years later, as Villa dos Kumu 
(see OOOOLLA, and quotation from 
Malfei above). The quotation below 
from Damian a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola, 

1513. —'*. . . Vnde Ruminu Turchorfioue 
sex millia nostros continue infestabfit.^ — 
Emanuelii R^gu JSpiHoia, p. 21. 

1514. — “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they give the 
name of Roml to a white pMple who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Lees, others from CHreassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called the Soj^^ and other 
renegades from all) countries." — Oiov. da 
Empolit 38. 

1525. — In the expenditure of Malik Aias 
we find 30 Rmnei at the pay (monthly) of 
100 /seffloa each. The AralU are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fsdtts, the 
Coraconies (KhorSaanls) the same ; Ouserates 
and Cynide$ ^SiTidu) 25 and VUftdeaa; Far- 
taquu, 60faieat,-~-Lmhranfa, 37. 

]549.>-“. . . in nova civitate quae Rlio* 
mmmtnm appelUtur. Nomcn inditum est 
Bkonumis, quasi Rhomanis, vooantur enim 
in totA IndiA RhomAsl ii, quoe nos ooromuni 
nomine Otnietm (t.e. Janisaries) vocamus. 
. . ."—Damiani a Ooe$, Dvenrii Oj^jnignatiio 
—in Z>e Rdnu Ritpanieii LutUanteitiAra- 
gonteii, Itidieu et Aeikiorpicu, . . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1568.— ** The Moors of India not under- 
standing the diatinotions of those Provinoee 
of Swope, cell the whole of Thraoe, Greeosi 


Selavonia, and the adjaoent islands of the 
Mediterranean Rum, and the man thereof 
Rnmi, a name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thraoe in which lies Constanti- 
nople: from the name of New Rome be- 
longing to the latter, Thraoe taking that of 
Romaniar. "—/farrot, IV. iv. 16. 

1554. — “Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalsbaa (see IDAL- 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleet of Rnmes 
should invade these parts, Idalahaa should 
be bound to help ana succour us with pro- 
visions and mariners at our expense. . . ." 
— N. Bidefho^ ToinlMt^ 42. 

c. 15.5.5. — “ One day (the Emp. HumAyiin) 
asked me: 'Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Rfim or of Hindustan ? ’ I 
replied : . . . ' If by Rlim you mean all the 
countries subject to the Emperor of (k>n- 
siantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth pert thereof.’ . . ."—Sidi ‘AH, in 
J. At., ser. I. tom. ix. 148. 

1563. — “The Turks are those of the pro- 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor; the Rumoa are those of Constanti- 
noj^le, and of its empire."— Gamo De Orta, 

1572.- 

“ Persaa feroces, Abassis, spumes. 

Quo trazido'de Roma o nome tem.- . . ." 

Camdet, x. 68. 

[By Anbertin : 

“ Fierce Persians, Abyssinians, Rumiauf, 

Whoso appellation doth from Rome 
descend. . . 

1579. — “Without the bouse . . , stood 
foiire ancient comely boare-headed men, 
cloethed all in red downs to the ground, 
but attired on their beads not much vnlike 
the Turkes; these they call Romuu, or 
strangers. . . ." — Drake, World Erueovipasstd, 
Hak. Soc. 143. 

1600.—'^ A nation called Rumoi who have 
traded many hundred years .to Achen. 
These Rumot come from the Red Sea."— 
Oapt, J. Davit, in Purekat, i. 117. 

1612. — '' It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the Son of Raiah Darab, a 
Roman (Rumi), the name of whose countiy 
was Macedonia, and wboee title was Zuf- 
Kameini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India ." — Sijara Molagn, in /. 
Indian Arehip. v. 125. 

.1616.—“ RnniM, id est Turcoo Enropaei. 
In India quippe duplex militum Turcaeomm 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, qui 
Tarcae diountur; alii in Europa qui G(m- 
stantinopoli quae dim Roma Nova, advo- 
cantur, ideoque RwilAA, tarn ab India qiuun 
a Lusitania nomine Qraeoo 'Pw^uum in 
Ttnmmm depravato dioiintur."— i/ome, The- 
mumt, ii. 105. 

1634.- 

** AllI o forte Paohaoo m eterniaa 

Susteutando inoanaavol o adquirido ; 

Bepoia Almeida, quo aa Bstrelhwjplia 

Be ?M do Bum, e Malavar temido.'* 
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1781. — ** Theie Etpanyob are a rery 
woatem nation, always at war with the 
Bomail Emperors (t.e. the Turkish Saltans) ; 
since the latter took from them the city 
of Ashtenbol about 500 years ago, 

in which time they have not ceased to wage 
war with the Boumoea."— Mviaqherin^ 
ill. 336. 

1785. — ** We herewith transmit a letter 
... in which an account is nven of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the Ewlish ambassador.** — 
Laiers qf Tippoo^ p. 224. 

ROO^AJJU 8. Hind, from Pera. 
raindl (lit. ‘face-rubber.*) a tow’el, a 
handkerchief. ||“ In moaem native use 
it may be carnf^.d in the hand by a 
high-bom parda lady attached to her 
batwa or tiny silk handbag, and orna- 
mented with all sorts o? gold and 
silver trinkets ; then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the true sense of the word. 
It may be carried by men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to wijM the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a^nd- 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, 
and thrown over both snoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
the purpose of a guHthand or muffler. 
In the case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkerchief> or round 
the waist for mere show. It may be 
used liy women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison’s time” (Fiwi^ Ali, Mon. on 
Silk, 79 ; for its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufacturea, 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
for a * pocket handkerchief.’ In 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
silk piece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g. : 

[1615. — “2 handkeichiefs BumaU cot- 
tony.”— Coefa'j Diarg, Hak. 8oo. i. 179. 

[1665.—“ Towel, Bumale."*— Pemaa Olo»- 
Juvy, in Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. — “Bomalli Couige ^ . . 16.*’— 
Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Oeo., Jit ser. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “Price Currant (ICalacoa) . . . 
Bomalli, Bengali ordinary, per Coige, 26 
Rix Dlta.’*-Z3c*y€r, 71. 

1726.—“ BoiWiaali, 80 pieces in a pack, 
46 ells long, 1^ broad.**— Vafenlijii, t. m. 

RUmdl was also the name teohni- 
cally used by the Thiig a for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their Tictima. 


[c. 1833. — “There is no doubt but that 
all the lliugs are expert in the use of tha 
handkerchief, which is called Boonud or 
Paloo Wolff, Traveb, ii. 180.] 


BOSALOAT, CAPE, n.p. The 

most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia ; a corruption (originally Portu- 
guese) of the Arabic name Rd$-al-^add, 
as explained by P. della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 

1553. — “ From Curia Muiia to Capa 
Bosalgate, which, is in 22^*, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences tho 
Kingdom of Ormus.** — Barroe, I. ix. 1. 

„ “ Affonso d’Alboquerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Capa Boealgata, which stande 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cape Ptolemy calls Siragroi PramofnUrry 
(Eraypot d«pa). . . /5id. II. £i. 1. 

c. 1554.— “We had been some days at 
sea, when near BAIs-al-hadd the Damanx, 
a violent wind so called, got np. . . .” — Sidi 
*Ali, J. A$. S. ser. I. tom. ix. 75. 

„ “If you wish to go fro m Biaol- 
hadd to DHUind (see DIUL-BIND) yon steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence . . . £. by S. to Rde KarAehi (t.e. 
Karftchl), where you come to an aneW. 

. . .’*— MokU (by Sidi •Alt), in J.A. 
S.B., V. 459. 

1572.— 

“ Olba Dofar insigne, porque manda 
O mais cbeiroso inoenso para as aras ; 

Mas attonta, cd est* outra banda 
De Boqalgate, o prsias semper avaras, 
Comeca o regno Ormus. . . .’* 

Camtfee, x. 101. 

By Burton : 


“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store; 

But note, bennning now on further band 
of Boonlgutd’i ever greedy shore, 
yon Hormus Kingdom. . . .** 

1623. — “We began meanwhile to And the 
BM rising oonsiderably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
nut not only Cape lasck on tho Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Bonul- 
guto, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but the proper name of which is Bus hiub 
signifyi^ in tho Arabic tongue Cape of tho 
End or wundary, because it is in fact tho 
extreme end of that Conn^ . . . iurt ae 
in our own Europe the point ot Gelina io 
called by ns for a like reason Finie Terroe.** 
— P. della ValU, ii. 496.; [Hak. Soo. ii. 11]. 

[1666.—“. . . BoMlgaio formerly Coro- 
damum and Maeet in Amian. lib. ^ 

Hddwr to the Tropiok of Cancer. —Sir T. 
HeeSn, od. 1677, ^101.] 

* Maeewa, a barren vninhafaited 
Idand . . . within 26 leagoeo of Gap* 
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il. /TcuNtYfoii. i. 5tf ; [wl. 1744, 

iVsn 

[1828. — “ ... it appeal^ that the whole 
coast of Arabi^ from Bm al had, or Gape 
Baselffat, as it is sometimes called by the 
was but little known. . . ."—Owen, 
Narr. i. 333.] 

B0SE-APPL& SeeJAHBOO. 

BOSELLBa. Tile Indian Hibiscus 
or Hib. sabdariffa, L. The Heshy calyx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jellv, and 
is used also for tarts ; also called * Red 
Sorrel.’ The French call it * Guinea 
Sorrel,’ Qseille de Guinee, and Roselle 
is probably a corruption of OseilU. 
[See PDTWA.] 

[ROSE-MALLOWS, a. A semi- 
dll id resin, the product of the Liqui- 
damlkir altinyut, which grows in 
Teiuisserini ; also known as Li<|uid 
Stor.ix, and used for various incrlicinal 
purposes. (See Hanbury and Fliickiger, 
Phamuieog. 271, IValt, Eeon. Diet, V. 
78 seqq.). The Burmese name of the 
tree is nan-ta-yoke (Afaaon, Burmah, 
778). The word is a comintion of 
the Malay -Javanese raMmaila, Skt. 
roMi-indld, * Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as incense {Encyel. Britann. 
9th M. xii. 718.) 

1598.—** BoaanialHa.”~A<>McMCT, Hole. 
Soc. i. 150.] 

BOTTLE, BATTLE, s. Arab, rati 
or ritl, the Arabian pound, becoming 
ill S. Ital. rotolo; in Port. amUel; in 
Sjmn. arrelde; supposed to be origin- 
ally a transposition of the Greek Mrpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as litrd; and is also 
found as litrim (pi.) in a Phoenician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. b.c. 
180 (see Corput JmeripU. i. 

188-189.) 

o. 1340. — ***rhs rlU of India which is 
called Hr (see BBBB) weighs 70 mitk^pdls . . . 
40 HITS form a mama (see MAUHD).”— 
bnddtn BimiskH, in Bbtee and EaUs. xiii. 
189. 

[c. 1500.—** i> * measure, called also 
sdtt’ weighing 8 ratL and, some say, more." 
-ilia, ed. JarrtU, il. 66. 

[1012.— ** The hahiT is 360 vottolM of 
Moha."-I>am«ri, LtUen, i 198.] 

1078.-**. . . Weights in Gkta: 

1 Bakarr is ... 8| Kintal, 

1 Kintal is ... 4 AroM or Rowd. 
\ArM b ... SOBoftolat. 

IMoIa b ... 16 Oano. or 11. AmnL" 
Biryir, 907« 


1803.—** At Judda the weigbto are : 
IbVakeeas = 1 Battle 
*2 Battles »lmaund." 

Milbwm, i. 88. 


BOUND, s. This u used os a 
Hind, wortl, rannd, or corruptly' raun 
gasht, a transfer of the English, in 
the sense of patrolling, or *goiim the 
rounds.’ [And we find in the Madras 
Records the grade of Rounder,’ or 
* Gentlemen of the Round,’ officers 
whose duty it was to visit the sentries. 

[1683. — ** . . . itt is order'd that 18 
Souldiers, 1 Corporall A 1 Bounder goe 
upon the Sloop Cunimer for Hugly. . . .” 
— RringU, Ifiary Ft. Uto. 1st sor. ii. 33.] 


ROUNDEL, a An olisolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Anglo-India. [In 1676 the u.se of the 
Roundell was prohibite<], except in the 
ciise of ** the Couiicell and Chaplaine ” 
(Hedges, Diarj, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxx.vii.)] 
In old English the name roundel is 
applied to a variety of circular object.^, 
as a mat under a dbh, a target, &c. 
And prol>ablv this is the origin of the 
present ai>plication, in spite of the 
circumstance that the word is some- 
times found in the form aruudel. In 
this form the word also seems to have 
been employed for the conical haud- 
niuird on a lance, as we learn from 
Bluteau’s great Port, Dietiomiry . 
**AniiidelA, or Anadella, is a guard 
for the right hand, in the form of a 
funnel. It is fi.\ed to the thick part 
of the lance or mace 1>orne by men at 
arms. The Licentiate (k)vnrrubias, 
who piqties himself on finding ety- 
mologies for every kind of word, 
deriyea Arandella from Arundel, a city 
^ he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.”' Coljarruvias (1611) gives 
the above explanation ; adding that 
it also was applied to a kind of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to the other thing. 
Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be traced, yre should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in thb 
sense, probably a corruption of roundel 
[The N.E.D. 'giyea arrondeU. arundell 
as forms of hirondeUe^ *a swallow.^ 


1678.—" Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Anndsls (which are mom Urn- 
brelloee held over their Heede).* — i'Vysr, 


1876. — ** Proposeb to tho Agent, Ac., 
ebont the young men in MetehUpatam. 

Whereas easA hath hb 
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that none be permitted but, as at the Fort/' 
— Ft. sSt. Gw. Contn.f Feb, 16. In Notes 
nnd Kzts. No. I. p. 43. 

1677-78. — “. . . That e^jept by the 
Members of this (.k>uncoll, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheofes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
Kngland, and the Chaplains, Rimdella shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors' Wives and Knsigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Covernour shall j^rmit." 
— Mtidraa .Standing Ordn's. in \Vliee(er. 
iii. 438. 

1680.— “To Verona (the Company’s Chief 
Murchant)*B adopted son was given the name 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Bundell to be 
carried over him, in res{icct to tlie memory 
of Verona, eleven cannon being flred, that 
the Towne and Country might take notice 
of the honour done them. — Mf. St. Geo. 
CoH.m. In Notes and Exts. No II. p. 15. 

1716. — “All such as serve under the 
Hnnuurable Company and the English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Employs ; such 
as Cooks, Water bearers, Coolies, Palankoen- 
Ijtjy.H, Roundel men. . . ." — In Wheeler^ 
ii. 230. 

1726.— '* Whenever the magnates goon a 
journey they go not without a considerable 
tniin, i)eing attended by their pipers, horu- 
blowers, and Rondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of little round sunshade)." — VaJUnti^^ 
Chir, 64. 

,, “Their Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They also 
carry a rondel, or parasol, of a TiUUjnft (see 
TALIPOT) leaf. . . "—Ibid. v. (CVy/oa), 
408. 

1754. — “ Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the K. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
oven to hire a Roundel-boy, whose business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
upon this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
square, called it a SqyArtdd instead of a 
Mnndel, and insisted that no order vet in 
force forted him the use of it."— /ves, 21. 

1786.— “He (Clive) enfbroed the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the etrioteet oraera that none of these young 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a^TOUiddlboyi whose business is to walk by 
his master, ana defend him with his roundal 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.’ — 
Cojmoevds ignoble writer has 

evidentlv copied from Ives, and applied the 
pasMge (untruly, no donbt) to Clive. 

BOWAHHAH, s. Hind, from 
Peru. rasudnoAt from miod; *going.* A 
pn« or permit. 


[1764.—“. . . that the English shall 
carry on their trade . . . free from all 
duties . . . excepting the article of salt, 
... on which a duty is to be levied on the 
Rownimor Houghly market-price. . . 
IjeUerfrom Courts in VerelH, View of Bengat. 
App. 127.] 

BOWCE. 8. Hind. rau5, roity rauns. 
A Hiiiialriyan tree which supplies ex- 
cellent straight and strong alpeiistucks 
and walking-sticks, Cutmeiisteroa^iUaris, 
Wall., also C. acuwiyuita (N.O Rosa- 
etas). [See Watt, Eton. Diet ii. 581.] 

1838. — “We descended into the Khud, 
and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the 
centre of the brawling mountam stream, 
aided by my long paJULrl pole of rous wood.” 
— Wanderinga of a Fifm'im, ii. 241 ; [also 
i. 112]. ^ 

BOWNEE, s. 

a. A fausse-braye, i.e. a subsidiary 
enceinte surrounding a fortihed place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on the edge of the ditcli ; Hind, rmnl. 
The word is not in Shakespear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it (K:curs oft«n 
I in the narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
I o|>erations. The origin of the word is 
j ouscure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 

I I'Undhndy * to enclose as with a hedge,' 

I and says : “ Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word raunl, for in his 
: E. H. Diet, he translate-s fausse-braye 
by dhuMy mattl kd piuJUaJh; which also 
shows that he had no delinite idea of 
what a fausse-hraye was, dhus meaning 
siiujdy an earthen or mud fort." Dr. 
Grierson suggests Hipd. ramaiuiy *a 
park,’ of which the fern., t.«. diminu- 
tive, would be ramani or rdoni; or 
possibly the word may come h-oni 
Hind, revy Skt. rmUy *sand,’ meaning 
“an entrenchment of sand.”] 

17d9.— “On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not bear on the rounee."— 
Jaa. SkitiHtr’a MU. Memaira, i. 172. J. B. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetically 
interprets rounee here as * counterscarp * ; 
but toat is nonsense, as well as incorrect 

[1803.— Writing of Hathras, “ wall, 

with a deep, broad, d^ ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort" — Iv. Thom, Mem. gf 
the War tn Jndioi, p. 400.] 

1806.— In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
{Shekh gf the Rise, dx., gfthe Regular Corps 
in the Serviee of the Native Princes of India) 
wo find a plan of the attack of Alimh, in 
which is marked “ Lower Fort or jUbbJ, 
wall simplied with grape, "and again, “Lower 
I F<»t, Boiiiij or Faussebraye." 
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[1819.—**. . . th «7 mw the nMeadty of 
ooTaring the foot of the wall from an 
onomy's fire, and formed a defenee, similar 
to our fausse-braya, which they call BalBite.’* 
— /Yfse/oreace, Jwmal of a R<mte to England^ 
p. 246 ; also sea 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-wet-nx, or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-ioet-ni, * red-leaf,* 
the technical name of the standard 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796.— *'Roimi or fine silrar, Ummarar 
poors currency.”— iVbf(/Srattoa in Seton-Karrt 

1800.— “The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in diflferent parts of the 
empire; at Rangoon it is adulterated 26 
per cent. : at Ummenpooia, pure, or what 
u called flowered sUver, is most common ; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows : 

** BoubI. or pure silver. 

"Rounilhat 5 per cent, of alloy.” • 

«Sryin«f, 327. 

BOWTE]^ 8. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rdoei. 

[1813.—**. . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, generally 
possess a dwellir^ of somewhat more com- 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the opposite one: 
these are dignified with the name of motsss, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent.”— BroupAtoa, LetUrs^ ed. 
CotutabUj p. 20. 

[1875.— ** For the servants 1 had a good 
rautiof thick lined cloth.” — IFifson, A^bode 
of •Snow, 90.] j 


BOY, 8. A common mode of writ- 
ing the title rdl (see BAJA); which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, aa in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Bammohun Boy. 


BOZA, s. Ar. rauda, Hind, rauza. 
Properly a rarden ; amons the Arabs 
especially the rauda of the ^preat 
mos(}ue at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Ti^ 
generally called by the natives the 
Tdj-ratuM)i and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzlb near Aurungftbftd. 


1818.—'*. . . the von, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something selntly 
or mnetifled.'*— yerhsi^ 6k. Mem, It. 41; 
ed..ii. 418]. 


BOZTE, 8. Hind. mnB and 
a coverlel quilted with* cotton. The 
etymolo^ is very obscure. It is spelt 
in HindV with the Ar. letter zwdd: 
and F. Johnson gives a Persian worn 
so sMlt as meaning * a cover for the 
head in winter.* The kindred mean- 
ing of rnindi is apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two, but this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespear*8 suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an mleged Skt. ranjika, 
* cloth.* [Platts gives the same ex- 
planation, adding "probably through 
rers. razd*i, from rasddan, ‘to dye."**] 
The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that rofdi was a word taken from 
the name of some person called Razd^ 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; aa in the caae of Svencery 
IVelUngtcns, &c. A somewhat oWure 
potation from the E^rs. Diet balled 
Bahdr-i-Ajam, extract^ by Viillers 
(8.V.), seems to corroborate the sug- 
gestion of a personal origin of tlie 
word. 


1784. — *' I have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addreaaed to you, 
with a present of a tWf and a shawl hand- 
kerchief.”— Warren Haelings (o hit Wife, in 
Buateed, Echoet of Old Calcutta, 195. 

1834.—** I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 
was a small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded reial, and lying i^n a carpet.”— 
Mem. of Cot. Mountain, 136. 

18.57. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and idborsaan) ** Bnsaies from 
Yezd. . . .**—Pdnjab Trade Report, App. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867. — **I had brought with me a soft 
quilted resol to sleep on, and with a rtig 
wrapped round me, and sword and pisUn 
under my bead, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of aonon on the 
morrow.”— Atei(f.-Cof . Lewin, A Fly on the 
Wheel, 301. 


BIJBBEE,s. Ar. rain, * the Spring.* 
In India applied to tne crops, or 
harvest of tne cropa which are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheats barley, gnuDL 
linseed, tobacco, o nions , carrots ana 
turnips, &c. (See SHUBBBBF.) 


[1766.—** ... we h ave gn mted them the 
Dewannee (eee DEWAUHx} of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oiims, mn the 
bsgiimiiig of the Fussiil HcBby of the 
BMgal year 1178. . . ,”-~Firmamn ^ Shah 
AflsZwn, in Veretd, ViewqfBeagtUf App. 167. 
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[IMS.—** It WM in the month of November, 
when, if the nine closed early, irrigstion is 
resorted to for producing the youiw rubbee 
crops. "—CcV5sinbiu qfan Otderly^ 179. j 

Ruas. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3s. 1^. s [in 1901 
about 2s. It was originally a 

silver ingot ; see first quotation and ^ 
note below. 

1559. — ** Viz centum annos vtuntur moneta 
argentea, proesertim apud illos cusa. Initio 
cum argentum in provinciam inferebatur, 
fundebantor {wrtinnculae oblongae argen- 
teae, sine imagine et scriptura, aestimauone 
vnius quarum nulla nunc apparet.” * 

Herhenlein. in Rerum, MoscovU. AuctoreSf 
Franoof. 1^, p. 42. 

1591. — **Tbia penaltie or mulct is 20 
dijigoeg (sea TANOA) or pence upon eveiy 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 

. . . Hee (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name conteyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five aftonu, an alteen 
6 pence sterling or thereabouts ." — Treatise 
of the Ruuian Commonwealtk, by Dr. Qilte 
FlftckcTf Hak. Soc. 51. 

c. 1654-6. — **Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) 'are not acquainted with, these 
being attended with loss . . . their own 
dindn they call Boubles."— ifemniu, E.T. 
by BiU/outf i. 2SQ. 

[BUFFUGXJB, 8. P.— H. rafOgar, 
Pers. * darning.* The modern 

rafilgar in Indian cities is a workman 
who repairs rents ^ holes in Kash- 
mir shawls and otln « /oollen fabrics. 
Such workmen were regularly em- 
pWed in the cloth factories of the 
£.L Ca, to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1750. — *' On inspecting the Dacca goods, 
we found the SMrbetties (see PIECE- 
GOODS) very much frayed and vei^ badly 
rafla-gibrr'd or joined. —Rmif Letter to 
E.I. do., Feb. 25, India Office HSS. 


* These Ingots were called scmei. Ibn Batuts 
says; **At one day's Jonmw fkom Ukak are the 
hills of the ROa, who are Cnrlstlans ; they have 
red hair and blneeyesj^ey are ugly in feature and 
crafty in character. They have silver mines, and 
they bring tnm thetr country soim, i.s. ingots 
of silver, with which they bny and sell in that 
country. The weight of eamiln^ la five onnees." 
-IL 414. PmoI^ (c. 1840), speaking of the land- 
nmte to Oaniay, mys that on anivlng at Oaaaal 
<f.a Jriiisa]forilarooFOloorHang^han-fh)**you 
can dlapoae of the mmutd of silver that yon have 
with you . . . and you may reckon the foemw 
to be worth 5 golden florins '^(aee In CbfMr, he., 
U.98M,M)l It wonld appear ftomWaair, quoted 

a Hammer (tahietls dw OoMeasn Horde, ni\ 
at gold IngBti aliO were celled sum or eaum. 
The luUe la still called iflm In Tnrkeetan. 


1851. — “Baftt-nrs are damera, who 
repw the cloths that have been damaged 
during bleaching. They join broken thi'cads, 
remove knots from threads, Ac." — TayU*^, 
Cotton, Manijaeture of Daeca, 97.] 

BUM, 8. This is not an Indian word. 
The etymolo^ is given by Wedgwood 
as from a Sang word of the 16th 
century, rome for * TOod * ; rome-booze, 
^ood drink * ; ana so, rum. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that wrresio in his Italian 
version of the Ramayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of R&va^, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop” (iii. 292). “Mr. 
N. Darnell Davis h^ put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which 

f ives the only probable history of it. 
t came from Barbados, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere 
netween 1640 and 1645. A MS. De- 
scription of Barbados,’ in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says : * The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Rumbullion, alias Kill- 
Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour.’ Q. Warren’s Deacription of 
Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its 
present short term : ’ Bum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
. . . called Kill-Devil in New England ! ’ 

^ Rambvllion* is a Devonshire word, 
meaning *a neat tumult,’ and may 
have b^n adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados ; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word mm, 
and the longer name rumbotoling, 
which sailors give to their grog.” — 
Academy, Sept. 5, 1885. 

BUM- JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word. Doth, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied, according to 
WiUiamson, (V.M., i 167), to a low 
class of native servants w)i6 plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-comers. 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion of Ramatdni, which he alleges t o 
be one of the commonest of Mabom - 
medan names. [The Meery-jhonyChtUF* 
of Calcutta {Carey, Good Old Daiyt, . 
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139) perhaps in the aanie way derived 
its name from one Affr Jdn.] 

1810.— “Generally ipeaking, the present 
htmiansy who attach theiuselvea to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hasard of controversion, l)e considered 
as nothing more or less than Bum-Johimies 
*of a larger growth.'"— iriVftdmsuM, V.M.f 


b. Among soldiers and sailors, *a 
prostitute* ; from Hind, ramjnni^ Skt. 
rtlmd-jani, ‘a pleasing M-oman,* *a 
dancing-girl.’ 

[1799.—“. . . and the (Hindu 

dancii^ women) have been all dav dancing 
and singing before the idol."— 
in Li/e, 168.] 

1814.—“ I lived near four yean within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where thoae 
voluptuoiu devotees pass their lives with 
the rawdanniea or dancinff-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super- 
stiti9n and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.'*— Or. Mem.- iii. 6 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 127]. 

[1816. — “But we must except that class 
of females called niTjaimMa. or dancing- 
girls, who are attached to the temples."— 
Asiatic Journal, ii. 875, quoting WaOua, 
Twr to Madras and Ckina.\ 


BUMNA, 8. Hind, ramtuij Skt. 
ramana, * causing pleasure,’ a chase, 
or reserved hunting-ground. 

1760. — “Abdal Chab Cawn murdered at 
the Bumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercarahs. . « — Van 

Sittart, i. 63. 

1792. — “The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his numia (read 
or park, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . . ’— jfer C. Maid, in Farbet, Or, 
Mem, [2nd ed. ii. 82], (See also Venes 
quoted under PAWHBE.) 

BUNN (OP OUTOH), n.j>. Hind. 
ran. This name, allied to the singu- 
lar extent of sand-flat and salt-waste, 
often covered by high tides, or by 
land-floods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Gutch and the main- 
land, is a corruption of the Skt irina 
or Irina, ‘a salt-swamp, a desert^’ (or 
of aranya, ‘ a wilderness *]. The Bunn 
is first mentioned in the Pmjpfui^ in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangera 

^ o. A.D. 80-90.— “Bat after 
Sfnthus B. there b another 


«r panng thi 
golM ninniiM 
whioh b oallM 


to the north, not oaMly smo, 

^5!?* ^k}*®8«i*hed Into the O^f 

^ thelittte. ^theiebanespaiiMol 
Aallownater on both Mdee, and i4ift«». 


tinual eddies extending far from the bnd.’* 
—Periplus, 9 40. 

e. 1370.— “The guides had maliciously 
misled them into a place called the Kdabhi- 
raa. In this place all the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a d^ree impossime to 
describe."— SAaW'»-iSlr4/-/4/V, in Elliot, iii. 
324. 

1583.— “MuxafTar fled, and croesed tlie 
Ban, which b an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalmfr. In some places the 
breadth of the water of the Baa is 10 kos 
and 20 ho*. He went into the country which 
they call BAch, on the other side of the 
water." — TaUi^dt-i-AHiari, ibid. v. 440. 

c. 1590. — “Between Chalwaneh, Bircar 
Ahmodabad, Putten, and Surat, is a low 
tract of countiy, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, whioh is called 
Bun. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season." — Ayeen, ed. O/adtein, 
1800, ii. 71 ; [ed. Jarrrtt, ii. 249]. 

1849.— “On the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Buna of Sindh. 

“ . . . a bogffie syriis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . .” 

Dry Leave* from Young Egypt, 14. 

BUPEE, B. Hind, rdfiya, from 
Skt. ruvyo, ' wrought silver.’ The 
standard coin of the Anglo-Indian 
monetary system, as it was of the 
Mahomrnedan Empire that preceded 
ours. It is commonly statea (as by 
Wilson, in his article on this word, 
which contains much valuable and 
condensed inforinatioit) that the rupee 
was introduced bv SherSh&h (in 1642). 
And this is, no doubt, formally true ; 
hut it is certain that a coin substanti- 
ally identical yidth the rupee, i.e. 
approximating to n standai'd of 100 
ratxM (or 176 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hinau standara, had been 
struck by the Mahoinmedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 14tli centunes, 
and had fonned an important part of 
I their cuirency. In fact, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
lyaltiinish (a.d. 1211-1236) to the ac- 
cession of Mahomined Tughlak (1326) 
were gold and silver pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 
flAther from the statements of Ibn 
Muta and his contemporaries that 
the gold coin, which the former gener- 
ally calls tangfl and sometimes gtM 
dlMir, was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which he calls dlnir, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
value was, or had recently been, as 
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10:1. Mohommed Tuglilak remodelled 
the ciirrencv, issuing gold pieces of 
200 gn ana silver pieces of 140 grs. 
— an indication pnuMthly of a great 
** depreciation of gold” (to use our 
inodern language) consetment on the 
enonnous amount of gold 1 ml lion oh> 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Southern India. Some years 
later (1330) Mahoiiiined developed his 
notable scheme of a forced curi'ency, 
consisting entirely of copi^er tokens. 
This threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
w'ere recommenced. From about this 
time the old standard of 175 grs. was 
rendopted for gold, and was maintained 
till tiie time ' of Sher Shah. But it 
does not appear that the old standard 
was then resumed for silver. In the 
Tt'ign of Mahotiimed’s successor Feros 
Shah, Mr. E. Thomas’s examples show 
the grjld coin of 175 grs. standard 
running parallel with continued issues 
of a silver (or professedly silver) coin 
of 140 grs. ; ana thia, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (t.e. 1526). The 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state 
of jfpreat irregularity, not remedied by 
Baber (who struck* otkra/b (see ASH- 
BAFEE) and dtr/tanu, such as were 
used in Turkestan) or Humayun, but 
the reform of which was undertaken 
by Sher Sh&h, as above mentioned. 

His silver coin of 176-178 grs. was 
tliat which popularlv obtained the 
name of riipiya, whicn has continued 
to our day. The weight, indeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native tinies^ varied in different 
States, and the purity varied still 
more. Tlie former never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs., but the. 
quantity of pure silver contained in 
it sunk in some cases as low as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
Too grs. Variation however was not 
confined to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bombay at a very early 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four specimens in 
the Br. Mua. The first bears o6v. 
*Thi Rvpn OF Bombaih. 1677. 
Bt authority op CRAMjn trb 
Skoovd ; fiv. Kivo OP Orkat 
Brraivr . Fbahor . AMD . Irrlamd 
Wt. 167*8 gr. The fourth bears o6«. 
*Hov . Boo . Amo . Imd . orl* with a 


shield ; rev. * A . Deo . Pax . et . Incre- 
memtum Mon . Bombay . Anolic . 
Reoim*. a® 7®.* Weight 177*8 gr. 
Different Rupeee minted by the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Presi- 
dency several were current ; viz. the 
SMm (see SICCA) Rupee, vrhich 
latterly weighed 192 grs., and con- 
tained 176 grs. of pure silver ; the 
Pamtkhdbddf which latterly weighed 
180 grs.,* containing 16r)'2i5 of pure 
silver ; the Benares Rupee (up to 1819), 
which weighed 174*76 grs., and con- 
tained 168*885 of pure Hilver. Besides 
these there was tne Chnldni or * cur- 
rent* rupee of account, in which the 
Company’s accounts were kept of 
whicn 116 were equal to 100 sikkas. 
[“ The bhari or Couqtany’s Arcot rui)e« 
was 'Coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value 34 per cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee” (Beveridge^ Bnhiryanjy 99).] 
The Bombay Rui>ee w’as adopted from 
that of Surat, ana from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; its pure silver 164*94. 
The Rupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an en- 
tirely different character, see PAOODA) 
was originally that of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic (or *Nal)ob of Arcot’) 
and was usually knoAvn as the Arcot 
Rupee. We find its Issues varying 
from 171 to 177 grs. in weight, ana 
from 160 to 170 of pure silver ; whilst 
in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
coinage, from Spanisn dollars, of riqiees 
with a weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 
of pure silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce l>etween those 
places and the * CkMWt,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency (i.e. in the ex- 
treme east of Bengal) formerly con- 
sbted of Arcot rnp^ ; and they were 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 


* The terai 5oiia«< rupeee, which wee of frequent 
occurrence down to the reformetloii end uniflem- 
tlon of the Indian coinage in 18SS, it one very 
dittoult to elucidate. The word 1» properly MHKdl, 
pL of Ar. ealuKr), a year. According to the old 
practice In Benwel. eoiiiB deterioimted in veliie, In 
comparleoii wi^the nipee of account, when they 
paaeMl the third year of their currency, and theiie 
mpeea were termed 5aawdl or Sonani, But in 
ina, to put a atop to this Inconvenience, Oovem- 
ment delennlned that all mpaea coined in ftiture 
•hould benr the Impreealon of the iPthaaa ot w 
of flRih'AIamltte Mogul then reipIngX A^ln 
all laterueeaoTtlwtemEenaatltapMaritobo 

•qnIvalMit in value to the ItemkhihU nipeq, or 


of flRih 'Alum (ttoMognl than reipIngX A^ln 
all laterueoaoTtliotemEenaatltapMaritobo 
MnIvalMit in value to the IhrmWIiU rnpeq, or 
So BBod«B'**Oompanj’a BapM” (whidh wae of 
tImmmoatandanDi 
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RUTTEB, BETTES, 


Dacca Mints. ^ (iVirum, Uteful 
TahUt^ ed. by E. Thcnuu^ 24.) 

These examples will pve some idea 
of the confusion that nrevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
witn minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Regulation Vll. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest 
of India. The Sicca was abolished 
as a coin by Act XIIL of 1836 ; and 
the universal rupee of British territory 
has since been the ** Company's Rupee,” 
as it was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
and 166 pure silver, representing there- 
fore in fact the Farrulchdbdd Rupee. 

1610.-** This annie oonsiatsd of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Oamels and Elephants: so that with the 
whole baggage there oonld not bee lesse 
than flue or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
ficient for them; a Mnssocks (see MU8- 
8UGK) of water being sold for a Buvia, 
and yet not enough to be bad."— ITawiafii, 
in Purekat, i, 427. 

[1615.—** Boapiss Jangers {JahOngW) of 
lOO ptau, which goeth four for five ordinary 
roupies of 80 pimu called CSiMsaasi (see 
KUZZfiJIHA), and we ralue them at 2i. id. 
per pieoe : Ceeaiu (see 8IGCA) of Amadavni 
whira goeth for 86 vim; ChaUennei of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 jn$eu,"—Fddvr, 
iii. 87.f 

1616.— ** Blipias monhtae genus e^ qua- 
rum singulae zxri assibus gallicis aut 
eirciter aequiralent."— Carrie, iii. 88. 

„ ** ... As for his Ooveniment of 

Fatan onely. he gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Bnplas (the BnpU is two shillings, two- 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
aveiy one at two hundred Rupias by the 
years.’— iKr T, Roe. in Put^ae, 1. 648: 
[Hak. Soe. i. 289, with tome differences at 
reading]. 

„ **Tliey call tha pee c as of money 
lOOpaai, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threapsnee, and the best two shiDings and 
niiMgMMa starling."— Tovy, in Pinhae, 

[ ,, **This money, consisting of the 
two-shilling pieces or this coontiy oalled 
BoopMeT^FoKcr, Lettere, iv. 229.} 

1648.—** Reducing the Bople to four and 
twenty Holland Btayvets.’’— Fen Twut, Si. 

1668.— **Boaplfiaiivne mfinpye das Indea 
de In valeor de 8Qi.’' (to. sous).— Dc In Boui- 
ed. 1667, p. 866. 


o. 1666.—** And for a Bonpy (in Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and IhuAs, 
injprojgortion.” — Bernier, E.T. p. 140; [ed. 

1678. — ** The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Bupeei. "—PVysr, 97. 

1677.— ** We do, by these Presents . . . 
give and grant unto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and Known by the 
Name or Names of Bnpam, Pleai, and 
Bndgrooka, or by such other Name or 
Names . . — LeUen Patent of CharUe II. 

In Ckarten<iftke E.I. Co.^ p. 111. 

1771.—** We fear the worst however ; that 
is, tlmt the Government are about to inter- 
fere with the Compel^ in the management 
of Affairs in India. Wnenever that happens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King’s Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at the Bupaaa whenever they fall 
within their Reach."— if 3. Zettsr of Jamu 
Rennellt March 31. 

BUSHUD, 8. Pen. tatad. The 
provisiona of grain, fora^ and other 
necessaries TOt r^y oy the local 
officers at tne canmins ground of a 
military force or omcisl cortege. The 
vernacular word has some other 
technical meanings (see WHton\ but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[o. 1640-50.-Baaa4. (See under TANA) 

BUT, 8. Hind, rath, *a chariot.’ 
Now applied to a native carriage 
drawn t>y a pony, or oxen, and um 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the car in which idols are carried 
forth on festival daya [See BOOK.] 

[1810-17.—** Tippoo’s Amnil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rat, (a temple of carved wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in prooession on public 
oocasioDs, and requinng many thousand 
persons to effect its movement).**— WiUs; 
sikeuku^ Madras reprint^ ii# 281. 

[1813.— ** In this camp hadnriM and 
muii^ as they are called when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are used, almost exclusively, by the 
Borne, the Nach girls, and the baiflcera.* — 
Bronghtam, Lettere, ed. 189S^ p. 117.] 

1829.— **Tliis being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the mt and horse to camp 
M jgM prope^.**— JfsM. qf John Shigp^ 

BnTTSE,BBTTSB,8. Hmd.ra«l. 
mH, Skt rahtikOf from *red.’ 

The* feed of e Iggaminoof ereeper 
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precaioriut, L.) sometimes called 
country liquorice — a pretty scarlet pea 
with a black snot — ^used from tune 
immemorial in India' as a mldsmith’s 
weight, and known in inland as 
* Ciab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient ratti may be taken as 
equal to 1*76 gra Troy {Nurnimata 
Onmtalia^ New ed., Pt. I. pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomas’s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weiffhts upon the weight of seeds, and 
we wrrow from his paper the following 
extract from M.an\i (viii. 132): “The 
very small mote which may be dis- 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice i.s the first of quantities, and 
men call it a trasarenu. 133. Eight 
of these itcaarmut are supposed equal 
in weight to one minute poppy-seed 
{likhyd\ three of those se^ are 
equal to one black mustard -seed 
(raja - sars/iam), and three of these 
last to a white mustard-seed {gaura- 
ULTshajia). 134, Six white mustard- 
seeds are equal to a middle-sized 
barley-coni (yawa), three such barley- 
corns to one hrxslvnala (or raktika)} 
fiye kriahiuilas of gold are one Tndsha^ 
and sixteen such mdshM one^fuvama,” 
&c. (iM. p. 13). In the Ain^ Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti surkh^ which is a 
translation (Pers. for ‘ red ’). In Persia 
the seed is called duwm-i-khuria, 
‘Cock’s eye’ (see Blochmann'a E.T., i. 
16 n., and Jarrett, ii. 364). _ Further 
notices of the rati used as 'a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W. Elliot’s Coint of Madras {p. 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that the rail 
of the gem-dealers is a dovkU r^\ 
and an approximation to the manjddi 
(^e MANOEIJN). This accounts for 
Tavernier’s valuation at 3j grs. 
(Mr. Ball gives the weight at 2*66 Troy 
grs. (Tanemter, ii. 448)j 

c. 1676.— “At the mine of Soumdpaur 'm 
Benmlot they weigh by Bati’s, and the 
Bau ie seven eighths ox a Carat, or three 
grains and a haa.'*— Tavernier, E.T. ii. 140 ; 
[ed. BaU, ii. 89]. 

BTOT, s. At. ra’iy^, from ro’d, ‘ to 
pasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, *a herd at pasture’ ; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively). It 
is by natives used for 'a subject’ in 
India, Imt its specific AMlo-Indian 
application is to ‘a tenant oithe soil * ; 
an individual occupying land as a 


farmer or cultivator. In Turk^ the 
word, in the form raiya, is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscripticr^ 
but pay a poll-tax in lieu, the Khasrdj, 
or Jtzya (see JEZYA). 

(1609.— “ Biats or clownes. ” (See under 
DOAl.)] 

1776. — “ For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Byoti were nourished with piety and 
mon^ty.” — Hoiked, Oentoo Code, 41. 

1789. - 

“ To him in a body the Byots complain'd 
That their houses were burnt, ana their 
cattle distrain'd." 

The Letters if Simpkin the Second, Ac. 11. 

1790. — “A rsiyot is rather a fanner than 
a husbandman.”— CofebrooA^e, in Life, 42. 

1809.— “The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.” — Lord Valadia, ii. 127. 

1813.- 

“ And oft around the cavern fire 
On visionary schemes debate. 

To snatch the Bayihs from their fate." 

Byron, Bride of Abydoe. 

1820.— “An ac<||uamtance with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the raiTOtB, the various tenures . . . the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
(SCO BOWCAB) respecting loans and ad- 
vances ... is easentia) to u judge.” — Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, ii. 17. 

1870.—“ Byotis a word which is much . . ; 
ini8u.*ied. It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘ protect^ 
one,' ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘ Races ’ or ‘ noble.’ In 
A native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 
Systems of Ijond Tenure (Cobden Club), 166. 

The title of a newspaper, in EMlish 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre- 
sjamds to what is here said ; it is Baets 

and Baiyat. 

lg77._“The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam ... and 
the rayaha or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
WAS the nayment of harateh or capitation 
H. of Greece, v. 22 1877). 

1884.—“ Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, ezeopt m 
CvcladoB. . . . seised on the greater part 
of the most fertUe lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord elass of Greece ; whilst 
the Bayaha, as the Turks style their n^- 
Mussolman subjects, usually iapned the 
territoriec of their ,™*%5|^***,* 
system.*' — Mmrafs Hemdbook for Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p. 64. 
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BYO^ABEY, adj. A techiii- 
oility of modern coinage. Hind, from 
Pen*, ra’twitiwr, formed from the jn-e- 
cediiig. The n^uvrrry system is that 
under which the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly hv the Goverii- 
iiient * t'igencY . with each individual 
cultivator holding land, not with the 
villas coiiiinunitv, nor with any 
niidaletiian or landlord, |iayment being 
also receive*! directly from every such 
individual. It is the svstem which 
chiefly prevails in the lilndraa Presi- 
dency ; ami was clahoratefl tliere in 
its ))ivfieiit Form mainly by Sir T. 
Miinro. 

1824.— “It has lieen ohjoctc*! to the 
xyotwari Hystcm that it pmduces une<]ual 
amessnient and <le«troys undent rights and 
privileges: but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature.’’— 4tc. of i<ir T. JJunro, 
i. 285. We may observe that the spelling 
here is not Munro's. llie Editor,' Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (see 
Preface, fi. x.) ; and we see in Olfifft Lift 
(iii. 8;’ 5) that Munro wrote ‘Raystwar.* 


8 


. SABAIO, QABAIO, &c., n.p. The 
name generally given hv the Portu- 
gne.se writers to the Mahonimedaii 
prinee who was in jiossesHion of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was in fact 
that one of the captains of tlie BTih- 
man! kingdom of the Deccan who, in 
the .division that took place on the 
decay <if tlie dynasty towards the 
end of the ITyth centiir}*, iHiiaine the 
founder of the ’Adil Shah! family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
t<» the end of the following century 
(see IDALCAN). His real name was 
AIkIuI Mu»if1'ar Yilsuf, with the sur- 
name or Savdl. There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
t4flligeiit statement of l)e Barros (II. 
V. 2) that he had this name fn>m being 
a native of Stivd in Persia [see Bombay 
GazHteor, xxiii. 4041 Garcia de Orta 
does not seem to have been aware of 
this history, and he derives the name 
from (see belowX apparently a 

mere pieiA though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. mreh’asumiiM(AaogiMrm 
ii. 8SX with them two old and obvious 


sources of suggestion liefore him, that 
the word may possibly be connected 
w'ith tipdhly Arabic, a soldier,” is tpiite 
inadmissible (nor is npdhi Arab ic). 
[On this word Mr. Whiteway writes : 
“III his explanation of this word 5Sir 
H. Yule hiis Wen misled by Barros. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk. 10 cb. 4) is (■•in- 
clusive, where he says : ‘This Oufo 
extended the limits of his rule a.s far 
as he could till he went in person to 
coiu|uer the island of (b.m, wliich wm.h 
a valuable posseasioii for its income, 
and wtt.s in n*)ss('Ssion of a lord of 
Canara, caUefl >‘<nivrv, a vassal of the 
King of Canara, who then had his 
headijuarters at what we call Old G(mi. 
... As there was much jungle lu-i^, 
Savny^ the lord of Goa, hail certain 
houses where he stayed for hunting. 

. . . These houses still preserve the 
memory of the Hindu Notviy, us they 
are allied the Savayo’s lioiise, where 
for many years the Governors of India 
lived. As our Jofto de Barros could 
not get true information of these 
thiiij^ he confonnderl the name of 
the Hindu with that of Cnfo 

(7 Yusuf) Adil Shah, siiviug in 'the 
5th Book of his 2nd Decaile that u hen 
we went to India a Moor called Soay 
was lord of Goa, that wo ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and tliat he was 
a va.ssal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the city of 
Sava. At this his sons laughed 
heartily when we read it to them, 
saying that their father was anything 
hut a Turk, and his imiiie aiivthing 
but Cufo.’ This jiaasage makes it 
clear that the origin of the word is 
the Hindu title Simn, Hind. SnwH, 
‘having the excess of a fourth,’ ‘a 
quarter Wtter than other peojde.,* 
which is one of the titles of the 
MaharajA of Jaypur. To show that it 
w'OH more or less well known, I may 
point to the little State of Suiida, 
which lay close to Goa on the S.E., 
of which the RMa was of the Vijaya- 
nagar family. This little State Itecaine 
inaependent after the destruction of 
Yiiayanagar, and remained in existence 
till alMorlied hv TipjKXi Sultan. In 
this State StwOl was a common 
honorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in Gidling Adil Shllh the BaMo (see 
Alboyaei^M, Oartoi, ]i. 24X where the 
name occurs. The mirtake having 
been made, everyone accepted 
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There is a stoiy, related as un- 
questionable by Firishta, that the 
babaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Agu Murad (or 
*Aiimrath’) II., who was saved from 
iiiunler at his father’s death, and 
])laced in the hands of ’Imad-ud-din, 
a Persian mercliant of Sava, by whom 
he was brought up. In liis youth he 
sought his fortune hi India, and lieing 
.suUi as a slave, and going through a 
Huccession of adveiitui'es, reachoa his 
high jiosition in the Deccan 
FinxlUa^ iii. 7-8). 

But when Afonso Dalbnquerqiic 
totik (ioa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the f^abaio had taken \t from 
the Hindoos." — ii. 96. 

,, ‘‘In this island (Goa called (fofftt) 
there is a fortress near the sc:i, walteil 
niuiid after our manner, in which there is 
soMictinies a captain called Savalu, who has 
400 Mamelukes, he himself being also a 
Mameluke. . . ." — Varth^mi, 116. 

1516.— “ (Joing further along the coast 
there is n very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making tiutween 
them an island, on which stands the city 
of Goa belonging to Ikiuuftn (Deccan), and 
it was a principality of itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there wa.s a great Ixird, a.s vawwil of tho 
said King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
e.xj)erionced in war, this lord.shi)) of Goa 
was bestowed uixm him, that ho might con- 
tinii.illy make war on the King of Nnrsinga, 
as he ilid until his death. And then he left 
this city to his son Cabaym Hydal^an. ..." 
■ -Jiarrof, Lisbon ed. *287. 

ir>63.— “0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, an Adel in Persian means ‘ ju.stice,’ 
they called the prince of the.se territorie.-! 
Adelham, os it were ‘ Lord of Justice.’ 

“ H. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tall me also why in Spain 
they call him tho Babaio? 

“0. Some have told nio that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name ; but I afterwards canio to 
know that in fact in Arabic means 

‘lord.’ . . (ittrciu, f. 36. 

SABLE FISH. See HILSA. 
SADBAS, SADBASPATAM, u p. 

This name of a place 42 ui. south of 
Madnus, the seat of an old Dutch 
factory, w.is pmlmbly sliaped into the 
u.sunl form in a sort of conformity 
with Mad nut or Ma(irat))ntHm. The 
correct name is but it is 

soiiictiiiies made into Sadning- and 
Shatranj‘patam. [The Madrat GUm. 
gives Tam. Shathurtingappaianavi^ 8kt. 


chaiur-angoj *the four military arms, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants ana 2 aK.’] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandraslapatayi, 
which IS probably a misprint f'T 
Sandrastapatam. 

1672. — “ From TirepopHer you come . . . 
to Badraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory," — Baldtu^ts, 1.52. 

1726.—“ Tho name of the place is properly 
Sadrangapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Badrampatam, and most commonly 
Badraspatam. In the Teliinga it '.ndicate.s 
the name of the founder, and in Persian 
it means ‘thousand troubles’ or tho Shali- 
board which we call chess." — Valmuju^ 
Vito)‘omandt‘t, 11. The curious explanation 
of i<hatmnj or ‘chess,’ ns ‘a thousaud 
troubles,’ is no doubt .sonio popular ctymo- 
lt>gy ; such as 1’. Mid-ntnj, ‘a hundred 
griefs.’ Tho woitl is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chnhinuigajn, litcnally, ‘qund- 
ri}iartitc ’ ; tho four constituent piirts tif 
an army, viz. horse, foot, chariots and 
elephants. 

( 17*27.—“ SadentM. or SaderauPatam.’’ 
(See under LONO-CLOTH.)] 

c. 1780.— “.I'avois pens^ qiie Sadrai .au- 
roit. 6t»? le lien oi» devoient finir mes cjhv 
traricles et mes courses." — Hmijnrr, i. 1 11. 

,, ‘“Non, jo no suis {v>int Anglois,’ 
m’lksriai-je avoc indignation et transi>ort ; 
‘je suis un Hollundois de Sadringapat- 
nam.’”- /A/rf. 191. 

1781. — “’fhe chief officer of the French 
now des{>atchcd a summons to the Knglish 
commandant of tho Fort to .surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion ho 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 
prweeded by soa in bixits to Sudrung 
Puttun. of Hytlvr ^ 447. 

SAFFLOWER, s. The Hi)weis of 

tlic iiimiuil Carthavins tiftrtoniiSy L. 
(X.O. Compoint{u\ a cimsiderablu 
article of ex j nut fnjin India for 
of a red dye, and somolimes, fnun llie 
re.seniblance of the dried Howers to 
{?atl roil, termed ‘Imtard s.ilti(in.’ The 
colouring mutter of sjitllouer is the 
basts of rouge. The name is a curioits 
nuxlificutioii of words by the ‘striving 
after meaning.’ For it |)oint.s, in the 
first half of the mime, to the anulogy 
with saffnin, and in tlie second half, 
to the object of trade being a flower. 
But neitlier tuie lior the other of (lie.se 
meanings forms any real element in 
the wonl. a]>i)ears to be an 

eYent44{iI corruption of tlie Arabic 
name of the tiling, Uinfar. Thi.sword 
we find in medieval trade-lists {e.g. 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms 
such as anfiore^ (isfrole, antifore^ aiffrole^ 
eaffiore; fiDin the lost of which the 
transition to knfimrer is natural. In 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Otocum hotiulanui, 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hoifor, Anotner Arabic name for this 
article is which we presume 

to be the origin of the botanist’s 
catihamus. In Hind, it is called 
kiuumhha or kumm. Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblani^ and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 

e. 1200. — ^^ITsfUr ... Abu Hanifa. 
Thu plant yields a eolooring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called of-kur^tuu.'* — 
Ibn Baitkavt ii. 196. 

c. 1343.— “ Afflors vuol eeser frc^, e 
asciutto, e colorito rosso in colore di buon 
safferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a motio di 
femminella di safferano, e che non sia tras- 
andato, che quando k veochio e truandato si 
spolverixza, e fae vennini.” — PegoUtti^ 372. 

1612.— "The two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discha^e these goods following . . . 
OOSfisr, which is a red die, great quantitie." 
—Gapt. iiaritf in Purekas^ i. 347. 

[1M7-8.— . . madder, saffldwer, arroll, 
castoroum. . . Awf o/ dfoois imsorescf, in 
Birdvjood^ Report on Old Reeordi^ 76.] 

1810. — "Le safran bAtard ou carthame, 
iiommd dans le commerce sq/ranon, est 
Mpeld par les Arabes . . . osfour ou . . . 
Korioni. Suivant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom ddsigne la plante; et le second, ses 
graines.” — SUv. de Sacy^ Note on Ahdallatif. 
p. 123. 

1813.—" Safflower {Cuuom, Hind., A$- 
four Arab.) is the flower of an annual plant, 
the Carthamut tinctorive^ growing in Mngal 
and other parte of India, which when well* 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the eye, though it has nothing of 
its smell or taste."— jIftVZsm, ii. 238. 

8AFFBON, s. Arab, za'fardn. The 
true saffron {Oroau toMvm, L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
iurnuriej which the Portuguese called 
da terra (’country saffron.*) 
The Hind, name is Aoldl, or in the 
Deccan halad^ [Skt. haridra, Aari, 
’green, yellow^. Qarcia de Orta calls 
it croeo IndtOiCO, ’ Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy shows that the Arab. 
kurlnm for turmeric (whence the hot: 
Lat curcuma) is probably taken, from 
the Greek epbcot or obi KpUm. 


Moodeen Sherif says that kwrhum is 
applied to saffron in many Persian 
I and other writers. 

c. 1200.— "The PerdMaM cell this root al- 
ifor^ end the inhebitenis of Basra call it 
of-AurhtM, and al-Furhnn is Baffken. 
They call these plants Baflkon because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does.^'— ifra Baiikar, ii. 370. 

1563.— "B. Since there is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us speak of what 
we call * country saBTon.’ 

"0. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Goa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, t.«. in Canarnsr and 
Calecut. The Canarins call the root alad ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more properly call it 
and the Malays cuiiAsf / the 
Penoaus, dartard, which is as much as to 
say * yellow- wood.’ The Arabs call it 
habel; and all of them, each in turn, say 
ihat this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except whet 
comes from India." — Gorcta, f . 78v. Further 
‘on he identifies it with eureuma. 

1726. — "Curcuma, or Indian Baftrou." — 
VaUtUijttt Chor. 42. 

SAGAB-PESHA, a. Camp-fol- 
lowers, or the body of servants in a 
private establishment. The word, 
though usually pronounced in vulgar 
Hina, as written above, is Pera. 
ahdgird’peisha (lit*. shOgird, ’a disciple, 
a servant,* and pei/uz, ’ business *). 

[1767.— "Saggar Depossah-pay. . . 

In Longt 513.] 

SAGO, s. From Malay edgU. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular mnus 
of palm, especially MdtfoxuUm latve. 
Mart., and M. Rwnphii^ Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, whicn probably 
formed the orimnal habitat ; and in 
these they supply the sole breiul of the 
natives. In tne remaining parts of the 
Archipels^ wo is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) W the poor onW, or pre- 
pmd (as at Singapore, Ac.) tor expo^ 
There are suppoB^ to be five sp^ee 
producing the article. 

1296.-"They have a kind of tieei that 
produce ffour, and excellent floor it if for 
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food. TboM troM are very tail and thick, 
bat have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour."— Jtfareo 
/*o/o, Bk. iii. ch. zi. 

1330. — But as for the trees which pro- 
duce flour, til after this fashion. . . . And 
^e result is the best peuAa in the world, 
from which they make whatever they choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
1, Friar Odoric, hare eaten."— ». Odoric, 
in CbMay, Ac., 212.^ 

1522. — “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
^ey take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call sagru. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages. Hak. Soc. p. 138. 
This is a bad description, and .seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago- tree. 

1552. — “There arc also other trees which 

are called oigru** ^he ))iih of which 

bread is maole."— Ccw/anWa, vi. 24. 

1553. — “ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the }^ple of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
thek call Sagnin, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark."— Bar ro«. 111. v. 5. 

1.579.—“ . . . and a Kind of mealo which 
they call Sago, made of the toppes of 
certaine trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but melts away like sugar." — 
Drake'i Voyage^ Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

„ Also in a list of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua " ; “ Saga, 
bread of the Conntrey. — BaW. iv. 248. 

c. 1690.—“ Frimo Sagna genuina, Malaice 
Sagu, sive Laom tuni^ h.e. vera Sagu.”— 
i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of hpUt tuni,) 

1727.—“ And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Bagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and driM in the Sun." — A. Hamilton, 
ii. 93;[ed. 1744]. 

SAOWIBE, 8. A name applied 
often in books, and, formerly at least, 
in the colloquial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Qomuti 
palm or Arenga Mcchari/era, Labill., 
which abouiicis in the Ind. Archi- 
pela^ and is of great importance in 
Its rural economy. The name is Port. 
tagiteira (analogous to palmtira). in 
Span, of the Indies taguran^ and no 
doubt is taken from tagu^ as the tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago ox inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q-v.k 
and wnich in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 


the islanda An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resem^ng 
black horse-hair, which is found i>e- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, tnl 
this is the gomnti of the Malays, 
which furnished one of the old specific 
names {Boraanu GomvJl.ua, Lonreiro). 
There is also found in a like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens arc made, as well as 
arrows for the blow-pipe, or Sumpitan 
(see 8ARBATANE). ‘^The seeds have 
lieen made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous juice — used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives — to which the 
Dutch gave the appropriate name 
of ‘hell-water’” (CVav^/wni, Deac, Diet. 
p. 1 45). The term sagwire is sometimes 
applied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will be seen below. 

1515. — “ITiey use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, and of this they make bread.'* 
— Giov. da Empo/i, 86. 

1615.— “Oryza iamon magna hie copia, 
ingens etiam modus arborum qua.s Baguras 
vocant, quaequo varia suggeriint comnioda." 
— Jatrie, i. 201. 

1631.—“. . . tertia frecpiens est in Banda 
ac reliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillai ox 
arbore non absitnili Palmae Indicae, isijus 
potus indigenis SagUfir vocatur. . . .'*— 
Jac, Bontix, Dud. iv. p. 9. 

1784. — “ The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree." — Forrest, Mergni, 73. 

1820. — “The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwira.”— Grat^ard, Hi*t. i. 401. 

SAHT^ s. The title hy which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when lio 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
i.s affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Aforutsur than to Mr. For Colonel 
Sdhibf Collector l^ib, Lord Sdhib, and 
even Sergeant S^ib are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sd^tb f 
*Sir!’ In other Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to ‘Master’; and it is 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
€.g. Apm l^ibf TipU Sd^ib; and 
generi^ly is affixed to the titles of 
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men of rank when indicated by thoae 
titlu, as KhAn Nawdh Sdf^ib. 

Rtfjd Sdi^ib. The word u Arabic, and 
originally means *a companion* ; (some- 
times a companion of Mahommed). 
[In the Arafttan Nights it is the title 
of a Wazir (burton, i. 218).] 

1873. — “ ... To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Bahab (i.e. Sir), whv will you do 
more than the CrMtor meant f —Fryett 417. 

1689. — '*Thua the distracted Huabend in 
his Indian Engh'sh oonfest, EnglUkfrAion, 
Sab, best fashion, have one wife best for 
one Husband."— Oviaytoa, 828. 

1853.— '* Ho wss told that a ‘Sahib’ 
wanted to speak with him." — OcJJi»d^ ii. 
2 . 52 . 

1878.—". . . forty Elephants and five 
Sahibs with guns and innumerable fol- 
lowers."— Life tn the Mqftutil, i. 194. 

[ST. DEAVBS, n.p. A corruption 
of the name of the island of Sandwlp 
ill the Bay of Bengal, situated otf the 
coast of Chittagong and Noakhali, 
which is best known in connection 
with the awful loss of life and property 
ill the cyclone of 1876. 

[1888.—“ From Chittagaum we sailed away 
the 29th January, after had eent small 
veewls to search round the Island St. 
Deavss." — In Fufe, Etdgti Diarg^ Hak. 
Soc. II. Izxx.] 

SAINT JOHN’S, n.p. 

a- All English sailor’s corruption, 
which for a Tong time maintained its 
place in our maps. It is the SindAn 
of the old Arab OeoCTaphers, and was 
the first durable settling-place of the 
Parsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Oosa- 
bliai Franiji, Hid. of the Panis, i. 30.] 
The proper name of the place, which 
is in lat. 20* 12" and lies 88 m. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Sajdm (see 
Hid. of Cambayf iii Bo. Govt. SeUetwru, 
No. xzvi., N.S., p. 62), but it is 
commonly called Sa/njdn. £. B. East- 
wick in J, Bo. At. Soe. R. L 167, nves 
a Translation from the Persian of the 
** EtlfA-i-BsitiSn, or History of the 
arrim and settlement of the Panees 
in India.” Sa^jftn is about 3 m. from 
the little river-mouth port of Um- 
baivim. “Evidence of the greatness 
of SanjSn is found, for miles around, 
in old foundations and bricka The 
bricks are of very superior quality.” — 
Bomb. CkutUm^ voL ziv. 808, [ana for 
medieval references to the pl^ tWi 
1. PL 1262,580 leg.]. 


o. 1160. — “Bindia is mils from the 
MU. . . . The town is la^e and baa an 
extensive commerce both m exports and 
imports." — Edrin, in E//*o<, i. 85. 
c. 1599.- 

" When the Dastur saw the soil was good. 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Dastur named the spot 
And it became populous as the Land *of 
Iran." — Kiffok^ A)., as above, p. 179. 
c. 1618.— “The aides Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Ms^bar 
Moors in their par6$, who commonly landed 
there for water and provisions, and plun- 
dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with hea^ loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Saasanc.”— Eocarro. Dscodo, 870. 

1823. — ‘ ‘ La mattina seguente, fatto giomo, 
sooprimmo terra di lontano . . . in un luugo 
poM discosto da Bassain, che gl’ Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di Ban Giovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato. in lingua 
Portoghese, col nom# d’ilkoi da$ vacca*, o 
‘isole delle vacche’ al modo noetro."— K 
deUa Valle, n. 500 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1830.—“ It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of St. lohna on the shoarea 
of India." — Lord, The Religion of the Per- 
met, 3. 

1844.— ** Besides these four posts there 
are in the said district four Tanadariat 
(see TANABAB), or different Captainships, 
called Bamgti (St. John's), Danfi, Maim, 
uid Tkapor.”— Aoeorro (Port. MS.). 

1873.— “In a Week’s Time wo turned it 
up. sailing by Ba^ein, Tarapore, Valentine’s 
Peak, BL Joon’i, and Daman, the last City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
the Portuguese."— /Vy«r, 82. 

1808. — “Ibey (the Pkrsee emigrants) 
landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years; 
but, disliking the place . . . the jgreater 
part of them left it and came to the Guserat 
coast, in vessels which anchored on Mu. 
the name of a town. —A. Drummond. 


1818.—“ The Parsees or Ouebres . . . 
continued in this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then oroesing the Oulph. landed at 
Buna, near Nnnsaree, whica is a little to 
tile southward of Surat."— Fbr&rs. Or. ifm. 
i. 109; [2nded. i. 78]. 

1841.— “The high land of Bi. Jbha, about 
8 leagues inland, ns a regedar appearan c e. 

. EonhiopA’s Directory, ed. 1841, i. 470. 

1872.— “In connexion aith the landing 
of the Phiris at BuitJAB, in the early pari 
of the 8tii century, .there still exist otnes 
of the 16 Sanskrit Sikat, in which torir 
Mobeds explained their religica to Jadd 
RAni, tho KAja ci tho plaoo, and tho r^y 
1)0 gnvo them.’’— /ad. Antiq. i. 214. ^fte 
Slokes ar^ven. See them alao in /HoasMos 
FrmqfCt Htd, ef ihe i. 81. 


bi CT. JOHNN xaujnk mp. 
This agbin if a oomiplioii of 8m- 
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Sharif or more correcjtly SUMmj-cliaarujf 
the Chinese name of an island alx>iit ^ 
or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 
some distance fi-om the mouth of tlie 
Canton River, the place where St. 
Francis Xavier died, and was originally 
buried. 

Jnde tins iid Sandanum, Sinamm 
insnlam a Oatituno tnillia pas. circiter cxx 
Dimis purduxit ineolumcs.'^ — .S?i. Franc. 
Xureni Pnigao 1607, IV. -\iv. 

Id87. — “ We came to Anchor the same 
Ihiy, on the N.K. oml of Bt. John’s iMiand. 
This lalaiul is in Lfit. aliout 32 d. 30 min. 
North, lyini' on the S. Coaxt of the Province 
<»f Qiiantun}; nr Canton in i'hitm." — lianutirr^ 
i. 40d. 

1727. -“A Portuguese Ship . . . being 
iic;ir an Isliuid on that CVxist, cnllofl after 
St. Juan, flome (fentlcincn aiul Priosta went 
nshore for Diversion, and accideiibilly found 
the Saint's Hixly uneorniptcd, and c.arric<l 
it Passenger' to (to.'i..”- - .1. Jlattiilton, i. 252; 
fed. 1744, ii. ^55]. 

1780. -“St. John’s,” in New Hi- 

ivLtury, ATI. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. Thi.s 

i.s also the chart-name, and popular 
European name, of two i.sland.s aliout 
0 111 . S. of Singapore, the cJiief of 
which is properly Fulo Sikajaw/f for 
iis Dennys {Vesc. lJui. 321) write.s the 
word, Pulo Skijawj]. 

SAIVA, s. A worshipper of Siva ; 
Ski. Saiva^ adj., * belonging to Siva/ 

lti.51. — “Tlie second sect of tlio Bramin.4, 
*Beiyi4’ . . . by name, say that a certain 
Kianmi is the .supreino among the gods, .and 
that all the others are svibjoct to him.” — 
liv(jrriu*^ 17. 

1S67.— “This temple is reckoned, 1 lie- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites.”— /fp. J/iV/naa, in 
Mrnioint^ j». 48. 

SAI^ s. Hind, wild, Mu’other-iii- 
law,’ i.e. wife’.s brother ; but used 
einptically nn a low term of abuse. 

[18;»6.— “ Another roiison (for infanticide) 
in the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call thorn sala, or 
Suiwoor— 'brother-in-law, or father-in-law.” 
— Forbes, /{Or Ndhl, od. 1878, 616.] 

1881.— “Another of theeo ^wpular Paris 
sayings is * H ta »nirf’ wbiob Is as insulting 
a remark to a Parisian as the apparently 
hormlese remark sSlI, * brother-in-law,’ w 
to a Hindoo. '*—1^4 Jfev., Sept 10, 326. 

SALAAM, 8. A salutation; 
pronerly oral salutation of Mahom- 
meoaiis to each other. Arab, taldnif 


‘jicace.* U.sed for any act of saluta- 
tion ; or for * conipliineiits.’ 

[c. 60 B.f.— 

“ ’AXX’ ei fiiy JLvpot dad “ ^laXd^,” e< 5' 
obr av ye 

“ Nalfiioj,” el «’ 'EXXiiv “ Xa?/»f “• to 8* 
ai^rA ^pdffov.” 

— Mdeagros, in Anthohtgia PaftUim, vii. 149. 

The |x>int is that he ho-s been a bird of 
pu.s.yige, and says guud-byu now to his 
various rosting-]>liicos in their own tongue.] 

1513.—“ The ambassador (of Bi.snagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor ruse from the chair on which he was 
.Heated, .and stood up while the amlxussador 
made him great ^alema.”- (-oirfsi, Lrwla$, 
II. i. 377. Bee also p. 4.31. 

1.552.— “The present having been seen he 
took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him hou- the 
Governor sent him his <Qal6ina, and was at 
hi.s command with all his fleet, .and with all 
the Portuguese. . . “-r^CasUtHJtMa, iii. 44.5. 

1611. — “Calsms. The salutation of an 
inferior.”— Coturri/nicw, .S/>. JliH. s.v. 

1626. — “ Hoe (Selim t.e. Jahangir) turneth 
ouer hi.s Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two hundred, 
and then presonteth himself to the people to 
receive their aalamea or good morn>w. . . 

— Purrkas, PUffrinmge, 

1638.— “ £n entrant ils sc saliiont de lour 
Salom qu'ils nccompagnont d’vne profonde 
inclination.”— iVttMrtrAf/rt, Pari.H, 1659, 223. 

1648.—“ . . . this salutiition they call 
Mtlam ; and it is made with betiding of the 
InKly, and laying of the right hand U|mii 
the he.ad." — Van Tn-ist, 55. 

1689. — “The Salem of the Religious 
Bramins, is to join their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then .stretch them 
out.” — Orinfftmt, 183. 

1694. — “The Town CSonieopolidl, and 
chief inhabitants of Eumore, came to make 
their to the President." — iVkrefer, 

i. 281. 

1717.—“ I wish the Pric.sts in Tnuiquobar 
H Thousand fold Schalam.”— Acet. 
62, 

1809.— “’Phe old priest was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
■alaama." — Dl. Vafentia, i. 273. 

1813.- 

“ ‘ Ho ! who art thou ? ’ — ‘ This low salam 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am.' ” 

Byron, The. Oinour. 

1832.—“ 11 me rendit tous les aalams que 
jo tis autrefois au ‘Grand Mogol.”— yac 7 Mc- 
mout, Corrrsp. ii. 137. 

1844. — “All chiefs who have made their 
fisi#"* are entitled to carry arms person- 
ally.” — G. 0. of Sir C. Napier, 2. 

SALAS:, 8. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
regions, descrilied in the quotation. 
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It ia the fniit of a species of ratan possible that the traveller mav not 
{Salacca edulit\ of which the Malay We recognised the tha*lab^ gaflab in 
name is rotan-nlak. ‘ its Indian pronunciation. 


1768-71. — "The salao {Oalatnui rotang 
mUaeed) which it the fruit of s prickly 
bushy and has a singular appearance, being 
eoTered with scales, like those of a liiord ; 
it is nutritious ana well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.'' — 
eeriavr, E.T. i. 241. 

flAT.gR, 8ALEP) 8. This name 
is applied to the tubers of various 
roecies of orchu found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as being resto- 
rative and highly nutritioua This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the * doctrine of signatures,* 
but was due partly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the property of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modem authorities 
quite disbelieve iii the virtues ascribed 
to taUbf though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- 
aW drink for invalids. Saleb is 
identified correctly by Ibn Baithar 
with the Satyrium of Dioscorides and 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (aii- 
aloBous to the Greek oreJiu) is Kkud- 
(U-tka'labf i.e. *Utticultu vulpis* ; but 
it is commonly known in India as 
fa*lab mifrl, i.e. Salep of Egypt, or 
popularly saUp-mitry. In Upper India 
mUb is derived from various species 
of Eulophta, found in Kaslimir and 
the Lower Himalaya. Baloop, which 
is, or used to lie, supplied hot in winter 
mornings bv itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, is, we believe, a 
representative of Saleb ; but we do 
not know from what it is prepared. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notet ds 
Queriei (7 ser. vii. 36) stated that 
** within the last twenty years lalc^ 
vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
an infusion of the sassafras hark or 
wood. In Pereira’s Materia Mediea, 
published in 1860, it is stated that 
^Baasafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
■iloop.’ Siloop in balls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly from 
Smyrna.”] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is nisant eattf; but it seams 


e. 1840. — “ After that, they fixed the 
amount of provision to be given by the 
Sultan, ris. 1000 Indian ritls of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of ritU (how 
many I don't now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of sallf, of areco, and 1000 leaves of 
betel, '—/ta Batuta, iii. 882. 

1727.—** They have a fruit called Salob, 
about the sise of a Peach, but without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powden they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are. . . . They are of opinion that it 
is a great restorative.^'— A . HamUUni. i. 126 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 126]. 

[1754.— In his list of Indian drugs Ives 
(p. 44) gives **Rad. Salop, Persia Rs. 35 
per maund."] 

1838.—** Saleb Hisree, a medicine, comee 
(a little) from Russia. It is oonsidered a 
good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose powdered and taken 
with milk. It is in tne form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
acid at 2 or 8 Rupees per ounce.”— Dste. 
of articles found ta Bazars of Cabool. In 
Punjab Trade Report^ 1862, App. vi. 

1882 (T). — '* Here we knock against on 
ambulant lalep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings); ther^ 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
bakers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, p^Iars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser.”— Zevisoria, TTiis Capital of Cyprus, 
ext. in Si. Jamals GasetU, 8e^ 10. 

SALEM, n.p. A town and inland 
district of S. India. Properly Shelam, 
which is perhaps a corruption of Cher^ 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this diatrict was embraced. 
[**Accordii^ to one theory the town 
of Salem is said to be identical with 
Seran or Sheran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sheralan; when S. 
India was divided between the three 
dynasties of Chola, Sera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, lUirur was the place where the 
three territorial divisions met; the 
boundary was no doubt subject to 
vicisritnaes, and at one time possibly 
Salem or Serar was a part of Sera.” — 
Le Fanu, Man. of Salem, ii 18.] 

BALEMPOOBT, s. A kind of 
diints. See allusions under PAUM- 
POES. [The Madrae Qloet., deriving 
the wora from Tel. sAls, * weaver,* pum. 
Skt *towiL* describes it as **a kind of 
cotton doth formerly mannfaetured at 
Nellore ; half the length of ordinary 
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Puiijums” (see PIECE>OOODB). The Uouusel on both sides suggested 

third quotation indicates that it was that the thing should be brought into 
sometimes white.] court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 


[1598. — ** Barampnras.*' Lintehatat, 
Hak. Soc. i. 95. 

[1611.— ** I . . . was only doubtful about 
the white Batteelas and SalempiiiyB.**— 
ihtHvtTMf i. 155. 

[1614.—" Salampora, being abroad white 
cloth.” — ii. 32.] 

1680. — " Certain goods for Bantam priced 
08 follows 

"Balampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas per 
corge. . . St. Oeo. (miUji., April 22. 

In Notes and Exts. iii. 16 ; also Md. p. 24. 

1747.— "The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst. when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
aoMred that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Balamporss were stolen. That 
Two Pieces of BAIampores were found upon I 
a Peon . . . and the Person detected is 
ordered to bo severely whipped in the Face 
of the PubJick. . . — Ft. Si. David Consn.^ 

March 30 (MS. Records in India Office). 

c. 1780.—" . . . en Ton y fabriquoit 
diffdrentes espies de toiles de coton, telles 
que SAlampooilB.’*— /Toq/aa*, ii. 461. 

8ALIOBAM, s. Skt. tSdlagrdma 
(this word seems to be properly the 
name of a place, * Vill^ of the Sal> 
tree*— a real or imaginary tirtha or 
place of sacred pilenimage, mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdiitt^ [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
OpMrt, Anc. InhabitanUf &7.] A 
p^le having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, e.g. Gandak, Son, &c. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
Mlagrdma is often adopted the 
representative of some and the 
worship of any god may m mrformed 
before it.* It is daily worsnipped by 
the Brahmans ; but it is especially 
connected with Vaishnava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a sdlagrdnui was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex> j 
citement among the Hindus of Cal- 
cutta. During the prochedinas in a 
family suit before the High Court, a 
question arose regarding we identity 
of a ialagrdmoy regarded as a household 

* Like the BoiriJXiei' which the Cheeks got 
through the Semitic nations. In FhoUns there 
w extnote fkom Demeseiiu {Uft of Isidorvs the 
Phtfetqpher), which speek of the stonee oMled 
BoilnlM and JuitnlCeii, which were obJeeta of 
womp, gave oraelee, and ware apparently need 
In heeltw Theae appear, ftom what Is stated, 
w Mve heen metaone etonea. There ware many 
(see Asl. MNtorA, ed. 1U6S, pp. KHT. 


to give this order till he had takfn 
advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court inteipreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, because of the coir- 
mathr^f but it might with perfect 
propriety be brought into the corridor 
lor inspection ; which was done. This 
took place duriim the excitement 
about the “ Ilbert Sill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans ; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a memlier of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of the most unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months* im- 
prisonment. 

0 . 1590. — " Balgxam is a black stone which 
the Hindoos sacred. . . . They are 
found in the river Sown, at the distance of 
40 cose from the mouth.” — Ayeen. Oladioin's 
E.T. 1800, ii. 25 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 150]. 

1782. — " Avant de hnir rhistoire de 
Vichenou, je ne puis me dispenser de parler 
de la pierre de Balagranuui. Elle n’est 
autre cnose qu’une ooquille petri65e du genre 
des eontes les Indiens prStendent 

qu’elle represente Vichenou, parc^u’ils en 
ont d6oouvert de neuf nuances difnrentes, 
ce qu’ils rapporteni aux neuf incarnations 
deceDieu. . . . Cette pierre est aux secta- 
teurs de Vichenou oe que le Uiigam est k 
canx deChiven.”— i. 807. 

[1822. — " In the Nerbuddah are found 
those types of Shiva, called Bolgxmnmas, 
which are sacred pebbles held in great 
estimation all over India.” — Wallaee, 

Vears in India, 296.] 

1824.— " The ■halgnuntt is black, hollow, 
ftnii nearly round ; it is found in the Gun* 
duk River, and is ooniidered a represanta* 
tion of Vishnoo. ... The Bhahmunh is 
the mly stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the omer stones are rendered aacr^ by 
inoantations.'' — Wanderings of a Pilgrtm, 
i. 48. 

1885.— "My father had one (a Bologram). 
It wae a round, rather 6at, jet Uaok, small, 
■liining stone. He peid it the greatest 
reverenee possible, and ^owed m one to 
touch it, out wonhipped it with his oira 
hands. When he became ill, end m he 
would not allow a sroman to touch be 
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made it over to a Brahman aacetio with a 
money present." — Sundrdbdtf ^in Punjab 
NaUa OM QuerieSf ii. 109. The atlagrt^ 
is in fact a Hindu fetish. 

SALLABAD, s. This word, now 
<iiiite olisolete, occurs freq^iiently in 
tne early records of English settle- 
ments in India, for the customary or 
prescriptive exactions of the native 
(governments and for native prescrip- 
tive claims in mneral. It is a word 
of Mahratti development, tdldbdd^ 

* perennial,' applied to permanent col- 
lections or charges ; apparently a 
factitious word from Pers. §dl, ‘year,* 
and Ar. dbdd^ ‘ ages.’ 

ri680.-“8alabad.” See under BOOC- 
KA.] 

1703. — . . altho^h these are hard- 
ships, yet by length of time become Ballabad 
(as we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievanoes."— In IVh^e/er, ii. 19. 

1716.— “The Board upon reading them 
came to the following resolutions : — That 
for anything which has yet appeared the 
Comatees (Comaty) may cry out their 
Pennagundoo Nagarum ... at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings, &c., according to 
Salat^ but not ^fore the Pagoda of 
Chindy Pillary. . . ."-/Aid, 234. 

1788. — “ Sallabaud. (Usual Uustom). 
A word used by the Moors Clovemment to 
enforce their demand of a present .” — Itidiau 
Vocabulary {Stoetdale), 

8ALOOTBEE, SALU8TBEE, s. 

Hind. Sdlotar^ Sdlolri. A native 
farrier or horse-doctor. This class is 
now almost always Mahommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt.. 
name Sdlihotray the original owner of 
which is suppo^ to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin-< 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less modified and imperfect 
“ A knowledge of Sanskrit must liave 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th century), for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit bv order 
of Qhiydsu-d din Muhammaa Shdh 
Khilji. This rare book, called Kur- 
riUu-l-Mulk^ was translated as early 
as A.B. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled ikiUAar^ which is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to 
have been a Bnlhnian, and the tutor 
of Susruta. The Preface savs the 
translation was made ‘from tne bar- 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, 


in order tluit there may 1>e no more 
need of a reference to infidels.*”* 
{EUiot, V. 673-4.) 

[1831. — . . your aloM are not genuine.’ 
*Gh yea, they are,’ he exclaimed. *My 
salntres got them from the Banar.”— Ur. 
apcH. Mag.t reprint 1873, ii. 223.] 

8AL8ETTE, n.p. 

a. A considerable island immedi- 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of &>mbay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
and during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so in every sense. That occu- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and churches, and 
Viy the survival of a lam R. Clathulic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kanheri (see XEMNEBT). The old 
city of Tima (q.v.) also stands upon 
Salsette. Salsette was claimed as 
rart of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, hut refused by the Portu- 
guese. 'The Mahrattas took it from 
them in 1739, and it was taken from 
these by us in 1774. The name has 
lieen by some connected with the stiH- 
works which exist upon the islands 
(Salifiat). But it appears iii fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Shdshtly from Shdshathti^ meaning 
‘ Sixty -six * (Skt. Shat'shailhti)^ bccau.se 
(it is suppose) the island was alleged 
to contain that nuiiiWr of villages. 
This name occurs in the form Shat- 
saiAti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 (a.d. 1182). See Bo. J. R. 
As. Soc. xii. 334. Another inscrip- 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027) contains a grant of the 
ullage' of Naiira, “one of the 66 of 
Sri sthdnaka (ThanaV* thus entirely 
confirming the etymology {J.R. As. Sdc. 
ii. 383). I have to thank Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, C.S.I., for drawing my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Salsttta is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Coa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Con- 
quistas or Old Ckmquests. These lay 
all along the coast, consisting of (1) 

* *' It la oorlona that without any allnalon to 
this work, anotbar on tha Vetarinary Art atylad 
Sdlotari, and aald to eompriM In the Binakrlt 
oririnal laooo Mms, wna tianaintsd la the relsn 
or 8h4h Jebda ... by Salyad ’Abdulin Xhin 
BahAdnr FIroe Jung, who had tound It aoMinf 
aooM other Sanakrir Dooka wkloh . . . had haan 
plundarad ftom Anuur 8ingh, Rind of (nillor." 
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the lUiM (viz. the island of Goa and 
minor idands divided hy rivers and 
creeks), (2) Bardex on the northern 
mainland, and (3) SaUette on* the 
southern mainland. The port of 
Marmagoon, which is the terminus 
of Uie Portuguese Indian Railway, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette; a parallel to which 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, Tifoarij meaning 
(Mahr.) Tlt-wddi^ “30 hamlets.” [See 
BABOANY.] 

A.D. 1186. — “I, Aparftditya (** the, para- 
mount Borereign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most illuntrious King ”) have given with 
A libation of water 24 drachma, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Bhat-shaihU.” — hucrij^ion 
edited by Pandit BkagafdnUU. Indraji^ in 
./. Bo. Br. R. A. S. xii. 332. [And sec 
Hoinhay Ooz^UeTt I. Pt. ii. 544, 567.] 

a.— 

1536. — - “ Item — Revenue of the Cuaha 
<C'a9abo— see CI78BAH) of Maym : 

R’bc Ixbj fedtaz (40,567) 
And the cuatom-houae (J/aii- 

dovim) of the said Maym . „ (48,000) 

And Masagong {MaxaguAo ) . „ (11,500) 

And Bombay (if ON 5ai/m) ,, (23,000) 

And the Ctuba and Oustoma 

of Carania ....,, (94,700) 

And in paddy (tofl) . xxi mnmi (see 

HOOEaH) 1 eandU (aee CANDY) 

And ^e laland of Salsote fedeaa (319,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mania 1 candii." 

S. BiftrUw, Tomb,,, 142. 

I.'k^O.—** Beyond the Isle of Elophanta 
(do A/t^nfr) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsote. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the aouUi 
it has the 1. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombai 
or of Boa Vida, This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys, 
(n that part of the i»and which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; an<l a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
PSgoda of Salsste ; both one and the other 
objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay (desfrotfdo) and the Pagoda as a work 
unioue in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen .” — JoHo de Ciutro, Primo 
Koteiro da India, 69-70. 

1564.— 

** And to the Tanadar tunadar) of Saltete 
30,000 rrif. 

“ He has under him 12 poona {pitUs) of 
whom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 5. which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10.800 ma 


** And to a Parvu (see PABYOE) that he 
has, who is the country writer . . . and 
having the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at the said rate to 10,800 reia."—Botdk,,, 
TomhOf in Subiidioa, 211-212. 

1610. — “ Frey Manuel de S. Mathia^ 
guardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that ... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Ba^im and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salaete and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (Fragneiiaa) of 
native Christians with vicars ; and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
where they bring up little orphans; and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south .” — Livros daa 
MuAfdea, 298. 

[1674. — “ From whence these Pieces of 
Land receive their general Name of Salaet 
. . . either because it signifies in Catwreia 
a Granary. . . ."^Fryer, 62.] 

c. 1760. — “It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salaett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bombay, nnd 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from vorv 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.'* 
— Groie, i. 72. 

[1768. — “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is nullcil 
SalaetM.” — /'Wo/ of SalaeUe, India Office 
MS.] 

1777.— “The acquisition of the Island of 
BalMt, which in a manner surrounds the 
Island of Bombay, is sufficient to .secure the 
latter from the danger of a famine.*’— 

TracUf i. 101. 

1808.— “The island of Saahty (corru]»led 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) wa.s con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign ; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the Euroixuin subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into viil:ige 
allotments, at a very small Foro or ipiit- 
rent.” — Bombay, Rnjn. I. of 1808, soc. ii. 

b.— 

1510.— “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his ow’n people and 
many more from the laland (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salaete and An- 
truz, scouring the di.strict8 and the tana- 
dajil, and placing in them by his own hand 
taaadara and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.” — Cbrrni, ii. 161. 

1546.— “Wo agree in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxaa (Idalcan) 
promi.se and swear on our Koran {no mao 
mofaffo), and by the howl of my eldest son, 
that I will remain always firm in the said 
amity with the King of Portugal and with 
bis governors of India, and tlmt the lands 
of BalMta and Bardees, which I have made 
contract and donation of to His Highness, 
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I oonfinn and give anew, and 1 ewear and 
promise hj the oath aforesaid never to re- 
claim them or make them the 8ubj^ of 
War ." — Trmty between D. John, do Castro 
and IdalxaOt who was formerly called 
Idalfdo {Adit Kkdh). — Botdho^ Tombot 40. 

11^.— "On the South side of the Hand 
of OoOf wher the riner runneth againe into 
the Sea, there cometh euen out with the 
coast a land called Saliette, which is also 
vnder the subiection of the Portingalee, and 
is . . . planted both with people and fruite." 
—Linsekoten, 61 ; [Hak. i. 177]. 

1602. — ** Before we treat of the Wan 
which in this year (e. 1646) Idalza (Adil 
Shih) wa^ed with the State aoout the main- 
land provinces of Salaetc and Bard4s, which 
causM much trouble to the Government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Kings of Vi^por.” — Couto. 
IV. *.4. 


8A1.WEN, n.p. The great river 
entering the sea near 6&rtaban in 
British Burma, and which the Chinese 
in its upper course call Lu-kiang.- The 
Burmese form is Than-lioeny but the 
orimnal form is probably Shan. [“ The 
Balween River, which empties itself 
into the sea at Maulmain, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length but not in im- 
portance ” (Forbet^ Britiih Burma^ 8).] 


BAMBOOB; 8. Ar. nnJbuk^ and 
sunhdi (there is a Skt. word iamdOiba, 
*a bivalve shell, but we are unable to 
throw an^r Imht on any possible trans- 
fer) ; a kind of small vessel formerly 
usM in Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast, ^ee Bombay Oaaetteer, 
ziii. PL ii. 470j It is sutler than 
the hagald (see BUGOAMW), and is 
chiefly used to communicate between 
a roadstead and the shore, or to to 
inside the reefs. Burton renders the 
word *a foyst,* which is properly a 
smaller kind of galley. Sm descrip- 
tion in the last but one quotation 
below. 

c. 880.->"It Is the custom when a vsssM 
arrives (at Makdashau) that the Sultan’s 
goabCV boards her to adc whenos the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the ^pper 
(or pB^), what she is laden with, and what 
merohants or other paseengere are on board.” 
— Jbm Baiuia, U. 188; also see pp. 17, 
181, he. 


1488.— **Tha Zambneo came loaded with 
dovee’-dnng, which they have in those 
islands, and whidb tht^ were canying, It 
beiim merohandiee for Oambay, where It is 
nsM in dyeing cloths.”— Cbme, Lnidmh 


In the euioos Yoeabalarj of the 
Isi^nsie of ChMont. at the end of the 


Jtoteiroci Vasoo da Oama, we And: "Bar- 
cas; Camlmeo.” 

[1602. — "Zambnoos." See under HA- 
CODA.] 

1606. — "Questo Gapitanio si jprese uno 
sambneo molto riooo, veniva dalla Mecha 
per Colocut. ”—I>e(mardo Ck’ Matser, 17. 

1610. — "As to the names of their ships, 
some are called Bambncbi, and these are 
flat-bottomed ." — VarthemOf 164. 


1616. — "Item — our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Gochim shall give passes to 
secure the navigation of the snipe and 
sanbnqos of their ports . . . provide they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs so loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both ship and carg^ and all 
may be taken as price of war." — Tnaiy of 
Lopo Soares with fAmMo (Qnilon), in Botdko, 
TtmbOf SubtidioM, p. 82. 

[1616.— "Zambnoos." See under AMEC A] 

1618.— "ZambUQUO.” See under PROW. 

1643. — " Item — that the Zanbnqnoa 
which shall trade in his port in rice or nefe 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters shall 
pay the customary dues."— TVsaiy of Martin 
Afonso dt Sousa with Ckwfosi, in BoUiho^ 
2Vm6o, 37. 

[1814.—" Bambonk." See under DHOW.] 

1866.— "Our pilgrim ship . . . was a 
Bambnk of about MO anUbs (60 tons), irith 
narrow wedge-like bows, a dean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undecked except upon the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail in a of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminenUy raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the miien, mid the 
former waa provided with a laiva triangular 
latine. ...” — Bvrkm, Filgnmage to Et 
Modinah and Ussoak^ i. 276 ; [Memorial ed. 
i.188]. 

1868.— "The vamals of the Araba called 
Sembnk are small Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp prow, the after part of the 
vessel is disproportionately broad and 
elevated above the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the ro l ossa l triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
suoh a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vemel.”— A*, wn Noimaiu, in EoUsAr, der 
Doaioek, Moiyenl, Oeatloek, xii. 420. 


1880.— "The small sailing boat with one 
sail, whioh la called by the Ainbe *JAm- 
book* with whioh I went from Hodeida to 
Aden.”— Latter in Atkonasam, Marsh 18, 
p.846. 

[1000.—** Wa aoramblad Into a sambonkft 
orammad and stnllad with the baggage.”— 
BfBi; Sautksm Arabia, 880.] 


BAXBUB, s. Hind. 
8kL Sambamu A kind 
of lUg (Smmi AritUUUi, Joidon; 
{BiMtMd, MmmaU*, 6tt ««.]) the 
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elk of S. Indian sportsmen ; ghaut of 
Bengal ; jerrow (jardo) of the Hima- 
laya ; the larrat of Indian stags, and i 
found in all tne large forests of India. | 
The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resembling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1678. — ** . . . Our iiMiial diet was of 
spotted deer, Sabre, wild Hogs and aome- 
times wild Cows.”— /ry^T, 176. 

[1813. — ** Here he saw a number of deer, 
and four large sablrs or samboos, one con- 
siderably bigger than an ox. . . .” — Diary ^ 
in Forbet^ Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 400.] 

1823. — The skin of the Sambre, when well 
prepared, forma an excellent material for 
the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers.” — Malcolm, Central 
India, i. 9. 

[1900.— "The Sambn sta^ which Lord 
Powersoourt turned out in his glens. ...” 
— SpeetaloT, December 15, p. 883. J 

BAMPAN, a A kind of small 
boat or skiff. The word appears to be 
Javanese and Malay. It must have 
b^n adopted on the Indian shores, 
for it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portumiese ; and it is now 
current all throng the further East. 
[The French have adopted the Anna- 
mite form tora^an.] Tne word is often 
said to be originally Chines^ * sanjmn,* 
three boards,* and this is possible. 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China. Moreover, 
we learn, on the authority of Mr. 
£. C. Baber, that theie is another 
kind of boat on the Yangtse which 
is called um-pan, *five boaras.’ Giles 
However says : “ From the Malay som- 
pan— three boards” ; but in this there 
u some confusion. The word lias no 
such meaning in Malay. 

1510. — "My companion said, *What 
means then might there be for going to this 
island!” They answered: *That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,^ that 
is a small vessel, of which many are found 
there.”— Varthma, 242. 

1616. — "They (the Moon of Quilacare) 
perform their voyages in small vessels which 
they call dbampaiia.”— Bar6oM, 172. 

o. 1640. — " In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was not one escaped, 
for QuMSf Peutian pursued them in a 
Chaunpaiia, which was the Boat of his 
Junk. — iVafe {Cogan, p. 79), orig. ch. liz. 

1662.—". . . CHiampaiiaa, which are a 
kind of smidl vessels.'— Oasteejiada, ii. 76 ; 
(rather, Bk. ii. oh. zzii. p. 76]. 

1618. — "And on the beach called the 
Basarof tha/oef . . . they cell every sort of 


provision in rice and grain for the Jans 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
^e dawn are landing provisions from tuei:' 
junks and ships in their boats or Cham 

penaa (which are little skiffs) tfodtaac 

de Bredia, 6. 

[1622. — "Yt was thought fytt ... to 
trym up a China Sampan to goe with the 
fleete. . . .” — CocUt Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
122.] 

1648. — In Van SpUhergen'e Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigne. [^e under TOPAZ.] 

1702.—" Sampane being not to be got we 
were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton's Long-boats.”— JfiS. Correspondence 
in I. Office from China Factory (at Chusan), 
Jan. 8. 

c. 1788. — "Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in eampana.”— ifnii. of a 
Malay Family, 3. 

1868. — "The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing- boats and passenger 
■ampana.” — Wallace, Malay Arckvp. 21. 

SAMSHOO, s. A kind of ardent 
made in China from rice. Mr. 
r doubta this being Chinese ; Imt 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is san-thao, ‘thrice fired’ {Guide, 220). 
‘Distilled liquor’ is shao-du, ‘fired 
liquor.’ Compare Germ. Brantweiu, 
and XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indians drink not except when 
.sHcrificiDg, and that is made of rice 
in lieu of barley ” (xv. c. i. § 53). 

1684. — " . . . aampaoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
— Vaientijn, iv. (C%ina) 129. 

[1687.— ‘*Bamdm.” Seconder ABBACK.] 

1727.—". . . Bamahew or Rice Arrack.” 
— A. Uamilton, ii. 222 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 224]. 

c. 1752. — " . . . the people who make 
the Chinese brandy called Samiu, live like- 
wise in the suburbs.”— Voyage, i. 235. 

[1862. — " . . aamihoa, a Chinese inven- 
tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
the rice has been permitted to foment (?) in 
. . . vinegar and water.” — Neode, Residence 
in Siam, 7b. 

SANDAL, SANDL^ SANDEB8, 

! SANDAL-WOOD, a. From Low 
Latin aantalum, in Greek oDrroXw, 
and in later Greek vdrJarov ; coming 
from the Arab, mndal, and that from 
Skt. chandana. The name properly 
belonffff to the fragrant wood ot the 
SanJUUum aibum, L. Three woods 
liearing the name tantalum, white, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal use 
m the Middle Ages. But the name 
Bed Sandalwood, or Red Sanders, 
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has been Ions applied, both in English 
and in the Indian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Pteroean^ tarUalinay L., a 
tree of S. India, tne wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, turn- 
ing, &c.>, and is export^ as a dye- 
wo^. According to Hanbnry and 
Fliickiger this last was the sanders 
so much used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, Ac. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal- wood, 
or was the wood of Pteroc. sanial. It 
is pa«sib]e that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood ; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
l^trrocarpus santalina came to be 
called sandal- wood at all. We may 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “ mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the akin” {DrurVy 8.vr), iniicn as the 
true sandal-wood powder also is used 
in the East. 

c. 64.S. — “And from the remoter regions, 
I speak of Tziniflta and other placea of 
export, the imports to Taprobane are silk, 
aJ<w.swo<jd, chives. Sandalwood (rfdy^arij), 
and so forth. . . ."—Comas, in Cathay, &c., 
clxxvii. 

1298.— “Encore sochier. ^ue en ceste yslc 
a arbres de sandal vermoillo ausi grant come 
sunt les arbres dea noatre conti^e . . . et 
•il en ont bois come noa avuns d'autres 
arbres sauvajes.” — Marco Polo, Geog. Text, 
ch. cxci. 

c. 1390.— “Take powdered rice and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Bannden.”— Recipe quoted by Wrigkl, 
J/omestic Manners, kc., 

1554. — “Le Sanial done croist es Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales : en grandM 
Forests, et fort espesses. 11 s'en treuue 
trois especes: mais le plus pasle est le 
meilleur: le blanc apras: la rouge est mis 
au dernier ranc, pource qu’il n’a ancune 
odour : mais les deux premiers sentant fort 
lion."— JVaffAio/i (old Fr. veraion), IW. i. 
ch. xix. 

1563.— “The grows about Tinior, 

which produces the largest quantity, and it 
is called efaundaiia; and by thie name it 
is known in all the regions about Malaoa ; 
and the Arabe, being tboee who earried on 


the trade .of those parts, corrupted the 
word and called it sandsd. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . 
Oareiay f. 185i’. He proceeds to speak of 
the aSLodalo vermelho as quite a different 
product, growing in Tenasseriro and on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1584.—“ . . . Sandalof wilde from Cochin. 
Sandales domestick from Malacca. . . 

Wm. BarreU, in liakl. ii. 412. 

1613. — “ . . . certain renegade Christians 
of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another time with seven, 
i^ainst the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living." — Bocarro, heeada, 723. 

1615. — “Committee to procure the com- 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . . . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, sanders-wood."- ^atAsfrtiry, i. 380. 

1813.—“ When the trees are felled, the 
bark is taken off ; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which period the white ante 
will eat the outer wood without touching 
the sandal ; it is then taken up and . . . 

' sorted into three kinds. The deeper the 
colour, the higher is the perfume ; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide into 

red, yellow, and white ; but these are all 
different shades of the same colour."— 
Milbvm, i. 291. 

1825.— “Redwood, properly Red Bann- 
dara, is produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late years been im- 
ported in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed in dyeing. It . . . 
comes in round billots of a tnickish red 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
taste."— /6td. ed. 1825, p. 249. 

SANDOWAT, n.p. A town of 
Arakan, the Burmese name of which 
is Thandvd (Sand-w^), for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied’), and a corre- 
sponding le^nd are invented, as usual 
[see Burman Gazetteery ii. 606]. It is 
quite possible that tlie name is 
ancient, and represented by the Soda 
of Ptolemy. 

1553.— “In croraing the gulf of Bengal 
there aroee a storm which dispersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship^ at the 
island called Negamale, opposite tne town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . 
JSOITM, IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Bedoe. 

1696. — “Other places along this Coost 
subjected to this King (of Arraoan) are 
Corvmoriay StdiQg, Ztuuy and Port Mugaoni.** 
—Appendix to Osinpfen, p. 568. 
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sjoxamoEL, s. This is a term 
^1. mnguiuu) often used by the 
Portuguese writers on India for a 
kind of IxMit^ or small vessel, used in 
M’ar. We are not able to trace any 
origin in a vernacular word. It is 
perhaps taken from the similar projK^r 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
practically certain from the quotation 
from Albunuerque below, furnished 
l>y Mr. Wniteway.] Bliiteau gives 
Baagnieel ; termo da India. He 
hum geiiero de embarca^o pequena 
q serve na costa da India para dar 
alcanse aos paT6s dos Moiiroa,*^ ‘to 
give chase to the prows of the Moors.* 


[1512. — **llers wuj Nuno Vaz in a ship, the 
St. John, which was built in ^^amgnicar.*'— 
A fbuquerqHfi^ Cartcu, p. 99. In a letter of 
Nov. SIO, 1513, he varies the spelling to 
^amgicar. 'Fhere are many other pamages 
in the same writer which make it practically 
certain that Saa^eels were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer.J 

1598. — '*The Conde (Francisco da Gama) 
was oocumed all the winter (q.v.) in reform- 
ing the fleets . . . and as the time came on 
ho nominated his brother D. Luiz da Gama 
to be Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Ba^im to equip six very light Ssaguicsls 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a roan of great 
experience in that craft. . . . These orders 
wore given by the Count Admiral because he 
perceived that big fleets were not of use to 

( fuard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
ike these alone which could catch the paraos 
and vessels of the pirates ... for these 
escaped our flaets, and got hold of the mer- 
chant vessels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like ^ht horse, where they would. 

. . Cbufo, Dee. XII. liv. i. ch. 18. 

1695. — "And seeing that I am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
who still infest that coast might m pre- 
vented with lesis apparatus ana expense, if 
we had light vessels which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of which 
the fleets have hitherto been composed, see- 
ing how the enemy use their luigaieeli, 
which our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
1 enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
of light vessels to be employed in guarding 
the coast in place of the fleet of galleys and 
foists. . . .” — King** LrtUr to Affonn 
4* eWro, in Zzvrot dcu Afoiif A«, i. 26. 

[1012.— See under OALUVAT, b.] 

1614.— "The eight Malabaresque Ban- 
gviotli that Franou de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Ooa went vrith 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn. . . Aoearvu, Dcenda, 
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ZINGUIZAB, Ac., ii.p. This u a 
place often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese narratives, as very hostile i'.» 
the Goa Government, and latterly as 
a great nest of corsairs. This appears 
to be Sangamedivar, lat. 17* 9*, formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shastri, 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river. The latter was navig- 
able for large ve.s.scl.s up to Sangaiii- 
eshvar, but within tlie last 50 years 
has b^ome impassable. [The name 
is derived from Skt. sangama-Uvara^ 
‘Siva, Lord of the river confluenoe.’] 


1516. — "Passing this river of Dabul and 
goii^ along the coast towards Goa you find 
a river called Cingui^ar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zambneon (Sambook) of Malabar 
to sell what they bring, and buy the products 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moors, and Gentiles of the aforesaid King- 
dom of Daijiiom (Deccan). — BarboM, Lisbon 
ed. p. 286. 

1538. — " Thirty-five leagues from Gnoa, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malaburs 
there runs a large river called Zamgixara. 
This river, is well known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a great distance with groat depth and 
breadth.” — J)e CaUrOy Primeiro RuteirOy 36. 

1553.— De Barros calls it in 

H. i. 4, and Banga^a in IV. i. 14. 

1584. — "There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Saoniieo, 
where many of those Rovers dwtil, and 
doe so much mischiefe that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong 
ny them. . . . Which the Viceroy under- 
standing, prepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which ne made chiefe Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don lulianes 
Mascharenhas, giving him expresse coro- 
mandement first to goe unto the Haven of 
BangnlBeu, and utterly to raze the same 
downe to the ground.” — TAnachotm, ch. 92 ; 
[Hak. Soe. ii. 170]. 

1602. — “ Both ^ese projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his treasures 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to the river of Sangiiicor, which was 
also within his jurisdiction, being a seaport, 
and there embe^king it at his pleasure.” — 
Coitto, ix. 8. See also Dec. X. iv. : 

"/for I). Oiteanes Hiatctirtiihai arrived 
in Maldbary and how he enJUred the river of 
Bugnicor to chastioe the Naigw of that 
place; and qf the ditader in vhich he met 
his death” (This is the event of 1584 
related by Linschoten) ; also Deo. X. vi. 4 : 
**Ofthe thinge that happened to D. Jerongvto 
Masrarenhas in MalabaXy and koto he had u 
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mfdimgwilktk$ZaM¥wiiitaKdiwor»j^eactwiik 
Am; atid how ho hm^kl dodndum or Iho 
Naipu pf Bufolflcr.'* 

1727.— “Tboro it on ozoellaDt Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward of 
AtAuf, called BmjiiiMar, but the Country 
about being inhabited by Raporm, it ie nut 
freqnente^'-vl. HamUUm, [ed. 1744] i. 244. 


8ANSEAIT, 8. The name of the 
classical langua^ of the Brahmans, 
Sanukrita^ nieanmg in that language 
‘purided* or ‘penected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
^cific application. To the Brahmans 
&nskrit was the bhdskOf or langua^, 
and had no particular name. iTie 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
nrammarian P&nini (some centuries 
before Christ), but not as a deno- 
mination of the lanmia^. In the 
latter sense, however, Wh ‘ Sanskrit * 
and * Prakrit* fpraerit) are used in 
the Brihat Samkiid of Varahamihira, 
c. A.D. 604, in a chapter on omens 
(Ixxxvi 3), to which Prof. Kern’s 
translation does not extend. It occurs 
also in the MHchch*hakiUikdf trans- 
lated by Prof. H. H. Wilson in his 
Hindu Theatre^ under the name of 
the * Toy -cart ’ ; in the works of 
Kum&rila Bhatta, a writer of the 7th 
century ; and in the Pdninlvd Ak$hdy 
a metrical treatise ascribea W the 
Hindus to Paniui, but really of com- 
paratively modem origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahomniedan poet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, which is 
quoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sassetti’s, addressed from 
Bfalabar to Bernardo Davanzati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few wo^s on the subject, of this 
writer, show much acumen. 

In the 1 7th and 18th centuries such 


references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Qrandonio, or 
the like, from grarUha^ *a book’ (see 
OBUIITH, OBUMTHUH) i.0. a book of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sarukrit came into familiar use 
after the investiAtions into this 
language by the English in Bengal 
(viz. Wilkins, Jones^ ftc.) in Uie 
last quarter of the 18th century. [Sea 
Maoaonell, Hid, of Sandint £u, eh. L] 


A.ni xf — Now, to me, thoro 
OTO two things at whioh I oannot obooso but 
laugh, a woman reeding Sanakflt, and a 
man singing a aong : the woman enuflles 
like a young oow when the rope ia first 
passed through her nostrils; ana the nufti 
wbeeies like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll.’*— Tog-Cart, E.T. in K^soa’s 
Workt, xi. 60. 

A.D. y f— ** Three-and-sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there originally in I^krit 
(PBACBIT) even as ih Sanskrit, as taught 
by the Svayambhfi.'^ PaniaM SlkMnd, 
quoted in WeAer’j Ind, Stodien (1868), iv. 348. 
But see also Weber*i Aiadem. VorUtunaen 
(1876), p. 194. ^ 

1318. — *'But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which dl me 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Bahi^t, and the common people know 
nothing of it.” — Amir Khusru, in aUiot, iii. 
563. 

1686. — *' Sono scritte le loro scienze tutte 
in una lingua che dimandano Samserata, 
che vuol dire * bene articolata ’ : della quale 
non si ha memoria qiiando fusse pula^ con 
avere (com' io dico) memorie antichissime. 
Imparanla come not la ^eca e la latina, e 
vi pongono molto maggior tempo, si che 
in o anni o 7 sene fanno padroni : et ha la 
lingua d’oggi molte coee oomuni con quella, 
nelia quale sono molti de’ nostri noUSi, e 
particularmente de numeri il 6, 7, 8, e 9, 
liio, ct sitri assai.”— iSicrsMffi, extracted 

in Ik OwberjuitiM, Starid, he., Livorno, 1875, 

p. 221. 

c. 1690.— *' Although this oountiy (Kash-. 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Saaakrit (or Sabanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books, 
llie substance which they chiefly write 
upon is Tis, which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
and-the ink is such that it cannot bo washed 
out.” — din (orig.), i. p. 563 ; [ed. JarrHt, ii. 
351]. 

1623.— "The Jesuites conceive that the 
Bramenea are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Bamts- 
orutui) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they undeietand them 
not.’’— /NcrcAos, PUgrimagr, 559. 

1651.—". . . Souri signifles the Sun in 
BunseorUm, which is a language in which 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Bramines 
just as Latin is among the Learned in 
Europe.”— /fcpmvff, 4. 

In some of the following (|Uotstion8 
we havq a form which it is difficult 
to account for : 

0 . 1666.— "Their first study is in the 
BaiMrli, whioh is a laaguitgu entirely 

• Of the btreh-trse, fiuak. Vkwija, Bdsda 

psMrs. Wall., the axibliatliig outsr hark of whleh 
fnalMMv. 
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different from the common Indian, ami 
which is onlv known by the Pendett. And 
this is that Tongue, of which Father Kircher 
hath published the Alphabet received from 
Father Aoo. It is called Hansoiit, that is, 
n pure Language ; and because they believe 
this to be the Tongue in which God, by 
means of Brahma, gave them the four BhUm 
<seo VEDA), which they esteem Sacrtd Bookt, 
they call it a Holy and Divine Language.” — 
y>rauT, E.T. 107 ’, [ed. CotuiaJbU, 

1673. — “ . , . who founded these, their 
Annals nor their Samcript deliver not.” — 
Frjffr, 161. 

1689. — ** . . . the learned Language among 
them is called the SanaerMt.^* — Odnaton., 
248. 

1694. — **Indicus ludus TMpur, no nomi- 
natus voterum Brachmanorum lingi^ Indich 
dicta Saaaoroot, seu, ut vulgo, exiliori sono 
elegaiitiae causk Bamcreet, non autem 
Hanacreet ut minus recte earn nuncupat 
Kircherus.”— i/yir, Dt Ludit OriaUt., in 
jSi/Mtoffma Diu. li. 264. 

1726.— Above all it would be a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Ainttrii 
tongue {tie Sajadcrltse too/) &e head-and- 
mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact translation of the Vedam or Law book 
of the Heathen. . . .” — VaUntijA, Ckoro, 
p. 72. 

1760. — *'Tbey have a learned language 
peculiar to themselvee, called the Hanaar& 

.. .’•‘-(/row, i. 202. 

1774.— This code they have written in 
their own language, the BhanaGrit. A 
translation of it is begun under t^e in- 
spection of one of the body, into the 
Persian language, and from that into 
English.”— w7HaMling$, to Lord Manp^td, 
iti*Gieig, i. 402. 

1778.—'* The laiwuage as well as the 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives . . . and bom seem to be base 
derivatives from the Bhanaorit.'’— Onae, ed. 
1803, ii. 5. 

1782. — '* La langue Bamaeroatam, Sami’ 
krft, Haaacrit ou Orandon, est la plus 
dtendue: ses oaracthres multiplies donnent 
beaucoup de facilite pour exprimer ses 
pensdes, ce qui I'a fait nommer langue 
divine par le P. Pons.”— iSbaaerol, i. 22A 

1794.— 

With a linguist, Baukrlt, Greek, 

Pnrtuiti of LiUrature, 6th ed. 286. 

1796. — " La. madre di tutte le lingue 
Indians h la Bamakrda, dob, fingsa per- 
feUa, piena, ben digerita. Krda opera per- 
fetta o oompita, Sam, simul, inneme, a vuol 
dire lingua tutta insieme ben digertla, legata, 
Fka PaaHno, p. 258. 

BAPEOA, 8AP^UB, a This 
word is used at Macao for what we 
call eidl (q.Y.) in Chinaaa currency ; 


and it is the word generally used 
by French writers for that ccin. 
Giles says : ** From sapeib, a coin 
found in Toiiquin and Cochin-China, 
and ^ual to about half a pfennig 
(fbir Tnalerl or about one-sixth of 
a German Kreutzer” {Gloss, of Refer- 
ew», 122). We cannot learn much 
about this coin of Tonquin. Milburn 
says, under ‘ Cochin China ’ : “ The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called sappica, compo.sed 
cliiefly of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE), 
600 making a quart: this is divided 
into 10 mace of 60 cash each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (ed. 1825, 
pp. 444-445). There is nothing here 
inconsistent with our proposed deri- 
vation, given later on. Mtiee and 
Sappica are equally Malay words. We 
can hardly doubt that the true orimn 
of the term is that communicated uy 
our friend Mr. E. C. Baber : “ Very 
probably from Malay sa, ‘one,* and 
pdku, ‘a string or nle of the small 
coin called pichis.* Pichis is explained 
by Crawfurd as ‘Small coin . . . money 
of copper, br^ or tin. ... It was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when first seen 
by the Portugue.se.’ Pdku is written 
by Favre p^M {Diet. Kfalais’ Francis) 
and is derived oy him from Chinese 
pd-ko, ‘ cent.* In the dialect of Canton 
pak is the word for ‘ a hundred,’ and 
one K is the colloquial term for a 
string of one hundred cash.” Sapeka 
would then be properly a string of 
100 cash, hut it is not difficult to 
conceive that it might through some 
misunderstanding {e.g. a confusion of 
pdcu and pichis^ nave been transferred 
to the single com. There is a pasa^ 
in Mr. Gerson da Cunha’s Contributions 
to the Study of Portuguese Numismatics, 
which may seem at first sight incon- 
sistent with this derivation. For he 
seems to imply that the suiaHest de- 
nomination of coin struck by Albu- 
querque at Goa in 1610 was called 
cepayqiUh i.e. in the year before the 
capture of Malacca, and consequent 
familiarity with Malay terms. 1 do 
not trace his authority for this ; the 
word is not mentions in the Com- 
mentaries of Alboquerque, and it is 
(Miite possible that the dinheiros, as 
these small copper coins were also 
called, only received the name eepayo^ 
at a later date, and some time after 
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the occupation of Malacca (see Da 
Cutiha^ pp. 11-lS, and 22). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510' from Correa 
under PABDAO. This word has been 
discussed by Col. Temple {Ind. Antiq.^ 
August 1897, pp. 228 mo.), who gives 
quotations establishing tne derivation 
from the Malay tapaku. 

ri439.— " It fcoxo^ CMh) hathRfoor-aqusre 
bole tbroogh it, at which they atring them 
OD a Straw ; a String of two hundred Caxaet^ 
called HutOt is worUi about three farthings 
sterling, and five Satat tyed together make 
a Sapooon. The Jarians, when this money 
first came amongst them, were so cheated 
with the Novelty, that they would give six 
bags of Pepper for ten Bapoeona, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown.*' — Man- 
def$tOt VcyugeSf E.T. p. 117. 

[1708.— " This is the reason why the Coxom 
are valued so little : they are puimhed in the 
middle, and string'd with little twists of 
Straw, two hundrM in one Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Deniers. 
Five Santas tied together make a thousand 
CoMu, or a Bapoonl? Bapoeoa). 
of Dutch Voyages. 199. 

[1830.— "The money current in Bali con- 
sists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
the centre. . . . They however put them 
up in hundreds and thousands ; two hundred 
are c.*illed gatah. and are equal to one rupee 
copper, and a thousand called Supulni, are 
valued at five ruDces.” — Singapore Chronicle. 
June 1830, in Moor. Indian Archip. p. 94. 

[1892.— "This is a brief history of the 
Sapee (more commonly known to us as the 
caA), the only native coin of China, and 
which is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan.” — Hidgeway. Origin of CHtrrtney. 

167.) 

8AFPAM-WOOD. a The wood of 
Caeaalpina oap^n/ the baiJtam of the 
Aiaba, and the Braiil-wood of medieval 
commerce. Bishop (Tidwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Jamin. Rumphius says 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Rheede that in Malabar it was 
tilled Tityaimpanffan^ suggestive ap< 
]iareiitly of a possible dermtion from 
Champa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would not disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maise did not orisin- 
ally come from Turkey would ais- 
prove the fact of the birds and the 
min (gran lureo) having got names 
from such a belief. But the tree ap- 
pears to be indigenous in Malaliar, 


the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
whilst the Malayftl. dtappathham^ and 
the Tamil thappUf rath signifying *red 
(woodX* are apparently denvatives from 
thaa^ ‘to be red,' and suggest another 
origin as moat probable. [The Mad. 
Olou. gives Mai. chappannam, from 
ehappUf ‘leaf,* Skt. anga^ ‘body'; 
Tam. shappangam.^ The lialay word 
is also aa^ng, which Crawfura sup- 
poses to nave originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be correct, the word must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelaro. For curious 

S artieulars as to uie names of this 
ye-wood, and its vicissitudes, see 
BRAZIL; [and Burnell's note on Lim- 
choim, Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

c. 1670.— 

" 0 rico SiAo ja dado ao Bramein. 

0 Cochim dc Calemba quo deu mans 
De sapio, chumbo, saltire a vitualhas 
Lhe aperoebam oellairos a muralhas.” 

A.de Abreu. Deoe. de Malaca. 

1698. — "There are likewise some DiamanU 
and also . . . the wood Bapon, whereof also 
much is brongbt from iSian, it is like Brasill 
to die withall.”— LtHsr/io/rN, 36 : [Hak. Soc. 
i. 120]. 

c. 1616. — “ Thera are in this city of Ov4 
(read Odia. Judea), capital of the kingdom 
of Siam, two factories ; one of the Hollanders 
with neat capital, and another of the 
Ei^lim with less. The trade which both 
drive is in daer-skins, shagreen sappan 
{gapdo) and much silk which comes wther 
from Chinchao and Cochinchina. . . — 

Boearro, Deooda, 680. 

[1616.— " Hindering the cuttiiw of bac- 
oam or brasill wood.” — Foder. LAUrt. iii. 
168.) 

1616.—" I went to Sapkn Dono to know 
whether he would lend me any money upon 
interest, ns he promised me; but ... ho 
drove me afe with wordes, ofring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon wmeh was com 
in this junk, at 22 swis per pice.”— OoriVs 
/>iary,i. 206-9. 

1617. —Johnson and Pitts at Jndaa in 
Siam "are glad they can send a junk welt 
laden with sapon, b^use of its seardtj.”— 
SMmAwy, B. 82. 

1626.—" ... a wood to die withall called 
Bapaa wood, the same we here call Brasil].” 
— /* a reAm, Pilgrimage^ 1004. 

1686.— " Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Bradll wood, 
which in India is calM si^io."— RiMre, 
Pkf. Mid. f . 8. 

1727. — "It (the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Bapan and Agala-woode, with 
(HiflBlaok and Sttoklaek, and many Drags 
that 1 know Uttle abont.**— A. HaeiiCtoa, B. 
194 ;[ed. 1744]. 
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1860. — The other productions which 
constituted the ei^rts of the island were 
Sl^MUl wood to Persia. . . ,'*—TtnneiU^ 
Ce^lon^ ii. 64. 

8ABBATANE, SABBACANE, s. 

This is not Anglo-Indian, but it often 
occurs in French works on the East, 
as applied to the blowing-tubes used 
by various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
|>oisoned. The same instrument is 
used among the tril)es of northern 
South America, and in some parts of 
Madagascar. The woi*d comes through 
the Span, eebratana^ cerbatana^ zarSa- 
tana, also Port, sarahatana, Ac., Ital. 
cerbotaruiy Mod. Greek from 

the Ar. zahatdna, *a tube for blowing 
mllets ’ (a pea-shooter in fact !). 
Dojcy says that the r must have been 
sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
zfihmtana by Ar. zarhatdna. Tlie re- 
semblance of this to the Malay snmpi- 
tan (4-v.) is curious, though it is not 
easy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic worn is, as it appears, old 
enough to have been intn^uced into 
Sfianish. There is apparently, how- 
ever, no doubt that in Arabic it is a 
Ijorrowed word. The Malay word 
seems to be formed directly from 
sujnpitf *to discharge from the mouth 
bv a forcible expiration* (Oraufurd. 
Mai. Diet.). 

[1516.— . . the force which had accom- 
panied the King, very well armed, manjr of 
them with bows, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows (Zarvataiuu com 
idaM ervadoM. . . — Comm, of DtdhotmerqHe. 

Hak. Soc. iii. 104.] 

aABBari,s. This is the name of 
some weapon used in the extreme 
south of India ; but we have not been 
able to ascertain its character or ety- 
luology. We conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, 18 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava Oollsries (q.v.). %e 
Bp. OaldmlPs H. of TinneveUy, p. 103 
and pturim; [fiSticarf, Man. of Tinm- 
60. This eirolanation is probably 
incorrect. Welsh (Military Ran. i. 
104) defines sanhoglM as **a species 
of park guns, for firing salutes at 
feasts, &c. ; but not used in war.** It 
bas been suggested tliat the word is 
■iwply HinoT tirhcjha, *a head-load,* 
andf Dr. Qrierson writes: *** Laden 


with a head* may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear.** Dr. Pope 
writes : **Sarboji is not found in any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a synonym for Sivaji. Sarva 
($arbo)-ji is honorific. In the Tanjore 
Inscription it is Serfogi. In my tholog}' 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,* ‘spear,* and 
‘head-burthen,’ of course by meto- 
nomy.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam. 
ifrM, “war,” bugeiy “a tube.” No 
weapon of the name app^rs in Mr. 
Egerton’a Hand-book of Indian Amw.] 

1801. — “The Rt. Hon. the Gk>yemor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars (see BOLIQAB), CoUaries, 
or other inhabitants possessed of arms in the 
Provinces of Dindignl, Tinnevelly, Ramnad- 
puram, Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
the said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, Pikes, Gingauls (see OINGAXX), and 
Sarabogoi to Lieut. -Col. Agnew. . . 

Prod, by Madrun Uovt.^ dd. 1st Deer., in Up. 
Caldwell's Hist. p. ^7. 

c. 1814. — “Thostr who carry spear and 
sword have land nven them producing 
5 kafams of rice ; toose bearing muskets, 
7 laiavis; those bearing the aarboji, 9 
kaUivit; those bearing the sanyd/i (see OIN- 
OAliL), or gun for two men, 14 kaldms. . . . " 
— Account of the. Mar&cas^ from MOckenrie 
MSS, in Madms Journal ^ iv. 360. 

BABE^ s. Hind, sdri, sdrhi. The 
cloth which constitutes the main part 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head. 

1598.—“. . . likewise they make whole 
piecee or webbee of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with eilke. . . . Those 
webe ere named earijii . . .” — Linsekoten^ 28 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 06]. 

1786.—“ . . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covering <a lauxiy) put upon 
her." — Acet. of a SHtUe, in SHon-Karr, i. 90. 

SASNAU, SOXNAU, n.p. A 
name often given to Siam in the early 
part of the 16th century ; from Shahr-i- 
naOf Pers. ‘New-city*; the name by 
which Yuthia or Ayodhya (see JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Menam 
a1)Out 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (J. Ind. Arch. v. 
317) lias suggested that the name 
(Sfuher-al-nawi^ as he calls it) refers 
to the distinction spoken of by La 
Louliere between the Thai- Fat, nn 
older people of the race, and the 
Thai-Aot, the people known to us as 
Siamese. But this is less probable. 
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We have still a city of Siam called 
Lofkaburl^ anciently a capital, and 
the name of which appears to be a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, N<m-pura. 
meaning the same as SKakr-i-nao ; and 
this inaeed may have first ffiven rise 
to the latter name. The OwnoM of 
Nicolo Conti (c. 1430) is ^nerallv 
supposed to refer to a city of BenAi, 
and one of the present writers nas 
identified it with LAkhniotl or Qaur, 
an official name of which in the 
14th cent, was Shahr-i-nao. But it is 
just possible that Siam was the country 
spoken of. 

1442.—“ The inhabftaote of the eee-ooasti 
arriTe here (et Ormus) from the eoonties of 
Chin, Jeve, Bengal, the citiee of Zirbid, 
Teniiiri, Sokotora, 6hahr4-Bao. . . 
AbdwnuzOit in yot. «i KxU.^ ziv. 429. 

1498.— “ Xamans is of Christians, and 
the King is Christian ; it is 60 days mage 
with a fair arlnd ftt>m Galicat. ^e Kina 
... has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much hanaoin . . . and there is aloes- 
wood . . .”—RoUirod€ VtueodaOamd, 110. 

1610.—“ . . . They said they were from 
a city called Banian, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeawood, and ben- 
soin, and musk."— Kartknna, 212. 

1614.—“ . . . Tannamari, Banian, where 
is produced all the finest white benioin, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Jdartaman." 
— Letter of Ot09. d'Empolit in Arch, Starico 
ItalianOf App. 80. 

1640. — “ . . .all along the coast of 
llaloffaf and within the Land, a great King 
commands, who for a more famous ana 
recommendable Title above all other Kings, 
cauaetb himself to be called Preehan Saieu, 
Kmperor of all Boman, which is a Country 
wherein there arc thirteen kin^oms, by 
us commonly called Biam" (Siao ). — PirUo 
(orig. cap. xzzvi.), in Coffan, p. 43. 

c. 1612.—“ It is related of Siam, formerly 
called Bhehar-al'Nawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here were tribute^, 
that there was a King called Bubannia, 
who when he heard cd the greatness of 
Malacca sent to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom.’’— ifafavv, 
in J.Jnd. Arek. v. 

1726. — “ About 1340 reigned in the 
kingdom of Siam (then called fljalianoiiw’ 
or Bonaa), a very powerful Prince.’’ — 
Ko/m/v*. r. 819. 

SABOKG, A Malay, tdtung; the 
bodv-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the wai^ and mnenuly of coloured 
ailk or cotton, which forma the chief 
article of drew of the Malava and 
Javanese. The same article of dreai^ 
and the name («ra«) are uaed in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dress, but is now used only by some 
of the people of the south ; e.g. on the 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus fwhite), by the Mappilas 
(Mo]d^) oi that coast, and the 
Labbais (Lubbye) of Coromandel 
(coloured), and by the BaiU» of Ganara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With 
the Labbais the coloured aarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays. 
Crawfurd seems to explain sarung as 
Javanese, meaning first *a case or 
sheath,* and then a wrapper or gar- 
ment. But^ both in the Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. adranga, meaning 
‘variegated* and also ‘a garment.* 

[1880.—“. . . the cloth or sarong, which 
has been described by Mr. Marsden to be 
’not unlike a Soots highlander’s plaid in 
appearance, being a piece of party-coloured 
cloth, about 6 or 8 feet long, and 8 or 4 
feet wide, sewed ^ether at the ends, 
forming, as some writers have described it, 
a wide sack without a bottom.' With the 
Maidput the sarong is either worn slung 
over the shoulders as a sash, or tucked 
round the waist and descending to the 
ankles, so as to enclose the legs like a 
petticoat.’’— Java^ i. 96.] 

1868.— “He wore a aarong or Malay 
petticoat, and a green jacket.’’— IVa/forr, 
Mai, Arch. 171- 

8ATIGAM, n.p. Satgdvn, formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
R., 30 m. above Calcutta, but for two 
and a half centuries utterly decayed, 
and now only the site of a few huts, 
with a ruined ino^ue as the only 
reliqiie of former importance. It is 
situated at tlie bifurcation of the 
Saraswati channel from the H(^ly, 
and the decay dates from tlie silting 
up of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese PortO Pe- 
I qamo (q-v.). 

i c. 1340.— “About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhri broke out in Bengal. FakhriC 
and his Bcn^i foroM killed Kddar Khdn 
(Governor of Lakhnauti). ... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured poesession of that plaoe and of 
BatgdBW and Sunfiigfinw.’* — ZiA-vdAU 
Bamy in JR/tof, »i. 248. 

1686.—“ In this year Diogo Rabello, finish- 
; ing hie term of eervice as Captain and Factor 
I of the Choromandel fishery, with lioense from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a veswl of 
hia . . . and he went well armed along with 
two foiats which equipped with hie own 
money, the Governor only lending him 
artillery and nothing more. ... Bo this 
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Diogo Rabello arriTed at the Port of Bati- 
non, where he found two great shipe of 
Camb^ya which three dayfi before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, 
selling and ouying: and these, without 
touching them, he caused to quit the port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to 
carry on any trade, ana ho also sent one of j 
the foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
of Chati^^Ii, where they found three ships 
from the Coast of Choromandel, which were 
driven away from the port. And Diogo 
Rabello sent word to the Gor.il that he was 
sent by the Governor with choice of peace 
or war, and that he should send to ask 
the King if he chose to liberate the (Portu 
guese) prisoners, in which case he also would 
liberate his ports and leave them in their 
former peace. . . Cbrrro, lii. 649. 

[c. 1590.— “In the SarkiCr of Sdtgion, 
there are two ports at a distance of half a 
lot from each other ; the one is SatgAon, 
the other Hugli : the latter the chief ; both 
are in the possession of the Europeans. 
Fine pomegranates grow hore.” — Ain, ed. 
.farrfti, ii. 125.] 

BATIN, s. Thi« is of course 
English, not Anglo-Indian. The 
common derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat (Conciite Diet. 2nd ed. s.v.] is 
with I^w Lat. setrt^ ‘silk,’ Lat. seta^ 
mtia, ‘a bristle, a hair,’ through the. 
Port, sefim. Dr. Wells Williams {Mid. 
Kinjj., ii. 123) says it is probably 
derived eventually from the Chines 
az^-tUn, though intermedia! oly through 
other langua^s. It is true that sz'tun 
or 93^-twan is a common (and ancient) 
term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade- words 
adopted directly from the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we can hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, p, 486 ; 
viz. from Zaiinu or Zayton, the name 
by which Chwan-chau (Ohinchew), 
the. great medieval port of western 
trade in Fokien, was Known t-o western 
traders. We find that certain rich 
Htiiffa of damask and satin were called 
from this nlace. by the Arabs, Zni- 
tUnia; the span, aeevtiini (for ‘satin ’X 
the medieval French ssatony, and the 
medieval Ital. zetani^ aflfo^ inter- 
mediate steps. 

e. 1360. — *‘Th6 flnt city that I reached 
after croanng the eea was ZaiiAn. ... It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
niM6 damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin (HmjbkI-sae XIMCX>B, ATLAS), 
which are called from the name oi the city 
adtBala.**— /6a Bamta, iv. 209. 


1852. — In an inventory of this year in 
Donid d*Arcq we have: “Zaionv at 4 tens 
the ell " (p.M2). 

1405. — “ And besides, this city (Sama’ 
kand) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Russia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathav silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially the 
setimis, which are said to be the liest in 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern.' —C/a riVe (translated 
anew — the passage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). The word ntnni occurs 
repeatedly in CHavijo's original. 

1440. — In the Libro dti Gabelli, Ac., of 
Giov. da Uzzano, we have mention among 
silk stuffs, several timc.s, of “zotuii wUutati, 
and other kinds of setlini .” — Delhi Decinia, 
iv. 58, 107, Ac. 

1441. — “Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of saitllili satin, 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were sewn.” — Ahdurrazzdky in 
klHot, iv. 120. (The original is **darj^h‘i- 
talht bdJithi az atlas-i-uitflui ” ; see Not. et 
Exit. ziv. 376. Quatremhre {ibid. 462) trans- 
lated *iia carreau de tcUin olive,’ taking 
laitUn in its usual Arabic sense of ' an olive 
tree.’) Also see Elliot, iv. 113. 

SATBAP, 9. Anc. Pers. khahatrajM, 
which becomes satrap, a.s khshdyathiya 
Iiecoines shdh. The word comes to us 
dif«ct from the Greek writ/crs who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
inscriptions, as lused by cei tain lords 
in We-Htern India, and more precisely 
in Surashtra or Peninsular Guzerat. 
Thus, in a celebrated inscription regard- 
ing a dam, near Girnar : 

c. A.D. 150.—“. . . he, the Maha-Khsha- 
trapa Rudradaman ... for the increase of 
his inorit and fame, has rebuilt the embank- 
ment three times stronger.” — In Jndmn 
Anti’/ wiry, vii. 262. The identity of this 
with MUrap was pointed nut by James 
Prinsep, 1838 (./. A*. Sac. Ben. vii. 345). 
[There wore two Indian satrap dynasties, 
viz. the Western Satraps of Saurashtra and 
Qujarftt, from about a.D. 150 to a.O. 388 ; 
for which sep Rapton and Indraji, The 
Western Kthatrupat {J. R. A. S., X. 1890, 
639) ; and toe Northern Kshatrapas of 

athura and the neighbouring territories in 
the Ist cent. a.d. See articles by Rapton 
and Indraji in /. R. A. S., N. S., 1894, pp. 
525, 541.] 

1883. — “An eminent Greek scholar useil 
to warn his pupils to beware of false 
analogies in philology. ‘Because,’ he used 
to my, * goTpdrvf is the Greek for aatnp, 
it does not follow that ^rpd-np is the 
Greek for rat-trap.' Rex. July 14, 

p. 68. 
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BATBUMAt ii.p. Name of a city 
and formerly of a principalis (daimio- 
ehipl in Japan, the name of which is 
famuiar not omy from the deplorable 
necesttty of bombarding its capital 
Kagoeima in 1803 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardk>n, and 
other outrages, with the refuel of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
cream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 

1616. —“ I said I had roeeued soiBtion at 
his highnes hands in hsTinge the good hap 
to see the face of eoe mightie a King as the 
King of Bhaduna; whereat he smiled."— 
CttrU’i JHary, i. 4-6. 

1617. — “Speeches are given out that the 

<\iJboqHa or Japon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tuuma to meeie the Ooroan 
amhessadora, were set on by the way by a 
boate of theevea, and kild all both 

men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando." — Ibid. 256. 

BAUOOB, BAUaOB IBIJLND, 

11 . p. A famous island at the mouth 
of the Ho(^ly R., the site of aj^eat 
fair and pilgrimage — properly Ganga 
Sagara (* Ocean Ganges’). It is said 
once to have been populous, but in 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
liave lieen swept by a cyclone-wave. 
It is now a dense jungle haunted by 
tigers. 

1683. We went in our Budgeros to see 
ye Pagodas at Bagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster Kiver, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired."— March 12; [Hak. 
•Soc. i. 68]. 

1684. — “James Price assured me that 
about 40 years sinc^ when ye Island called 
Qooga 8un>r was inhabited, ye Raja of ye 
Island gattered yearly Rent out of it, to ye 
amount of 26 Lacks of Rupees. " — /6uf. 
Dec. 15 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1708. — “ Bagors eat une Isle oh il y a une 
Pagode trte-respectde parmi lea Qentils, ou 
ils vont en pelerinage, et oh il y a deux 
Faquers qui y font leur residence. Ces 
Faquers s^avent charmer les bStes feroces, 
4lu’on y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
aeroient tons les jours expo^ h estre de- 
vorea." — LuiUier^ p. 123. 

1727.—“ . . . among the Pagam, the 
iMland Bamr is account holy^ and great 
numbers m Jovgiet go yearly thither in the 
Months of November and December, to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall SacriOoes to the hungry Tigers."— 
A . HamiiUm, ii. 3 ; [ed. 1744]. 

BAUL-WOOD, 8. Hind, odl^ from 
Skt. Sdla; the timber of the tree 
ilhorm nbuttOf Qaertner, N.O. DipUnh 
varpeast which in the most valuable 


building timber of Northern India. 
Its chicu habitat is the forest immedi- 
ately under the Him&laya, at intervals 
throughout that r^on from the 
Brahmaputra to the Biis ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the G^avery. 
I^e botanical name is taken from Sir 
John Shore. For the peculiar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teak, 
see FonytK, Highlands of C.I. 26 uqq.\ 
It is strong and durable, but very 
heavy, so tnat it cannot lie floated 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, inferior to 
teak. It does not appear among eight 
kinds of timber in jroneral use, men- 
tioned in the Ain. The oaul has been 
introduced into China, perhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con- 
nection with Buddha’s history, and 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
8o-lo {Bretschneider on Chinese Botan. 
Works, p. 6). 

c. 660. — “ L’Honorable du si^e, animd 
d'une grande pitiS, et ob^iasant k I’ordre 
doa temps, jugea utile de paraitre dans le 
monde. Quand il eut fini de convertir les 
hommes, il se plongea dans lee joies du 
Nirvkna. So plaint ontre deux arbros 
Silas, il touma sa tSte vers le nord 
et s’endormit."— Ntoura Thsang, Mheoir>'i 
( Voyaga du Pit. Bowidh. ii. 340). 

1765. — “The produce of the country con- 
sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 
quality to the best of our oak)."— 

Hist, KvenU, kc., i. 200. 

1774. — “ This continued flve ko$; towards 
the end there are sU and large forest trees." 
—Bogle, in Markhar's Tibet, 19. 

1810.— “The saul is a very solid wood 
. . . it ie likewise heavy, yet by no means 
so ponderous as teak ; both, like many of 
our former woods, sink in fresh water.”— 
Williamsoe, V.M. ii. 69. 

BATEB, BTBE, Ac., s. Hind, from 
Arab. icI’tV, a woM used technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the Ijaiid 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
in the public service^ but^ as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to render 
asmanoe) the obscurity attaching to 
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the word tayer in this sense was especi- 
ally ^eat 

Wilson, 8.V. says : “ In its original 
purport the word signifies moving, 
walkinff, or the whole, tlie remainder ; 
from tne latter it came to denote the 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern- 
inent in addition to the land-tax.” 
In fact, according to this explana- 
tion, the application of the term might 
he illustrated by the ancient story 
■of a German Professor lecturing on 
Itotany in the pre-scientiiic period. 
Me is reported to have said : * Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
jiarts. This is the rooty — and this is 
the rest of it!* Land revenue was the | 
root, and all else was * the 4-eat of it.* 

Sir C. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
<iUoted below, says that the Arabic 
word ha.s “ the same meaning as * mia- 
cellaneoiis.’” Neither of these ex- 
planations, we conceive, pace tantorum 
1 -irornmy is correct. 

The term Sayer in the 18th century 
was applied to a variety of inland 
imposts, but especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levi^ by zemindars 
and other inoividiials, with a show 
of- authority, on all goods passing 
through their estates by land or water, 
or smd at markets (bazar, haut, 
gunge) established by them, charges 
which formed in the aggregate an 
onormous burden upon the trade of 
the country. 

Now the fact is that in sd*ir two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from different roots, 
vi/.. (in Arabic) satr, producing sd’tr, 

‘ walking, current,* ana pr<^ucing 
stViry * remainder,’ the latter lieing a 
form of the same word that we have 
ill the Biblical Shear-iashuby ’the | 
remnant shall remain * {isaiahy vii. 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges’ ; an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in \'arious languages, in- 
cluding our own OastomSy as well as 
the duftoo^ which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1790 . 

At a later period it seems probable 
that some confusion arose with the 
other sense of seftr, leading to its use, 


more or leas, for ‘ et ceteras,’ and ac- 
counting for what we have indicat-^ 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

I find, however, that the Index atui 
Glossary to the RegnlationSy ed. 1832 
(vol. iii.), defines: “Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable property ; as well 
2 A mixed duties, and taxes on houses 
shops, bazars, &c.’* This of course 
tlirows some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as su|me8ted almve. 

In a despatch of April 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitanLs ” ; enjoining 
that no Biizars or Ganges should be 
kept up hut such as particularly be- 
longed to the Government. And in 
such the duties were to be rated in 
such manner as the respective positions 
and prosperity of the different districts 
would aumit. 

In consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coming under the description of sayer 
Ghelluntah (M. chalantdy ‘in transit’), 
and Rtth-darry (radaiee) . . . and 
other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of the country ” should lie abolished ; 
and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 
proportional deductions of rent were 
a>uceded to the zeinindai-s in the 
annual collections. Nevertheless the 
exactions went on much as liefore, in 
defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And ill 1786 the Boara of Beveiitie 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties .^ould 
be subject to corixiral punishment, and 
that the zemindar in wliose zemindarry 
such an offence might be committed, 
should forfeit his lands. 

I Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lora Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and de- 
termination. In the preceding year 
he had abolished all radaree duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On June 
11, 1790, orders were issued learn- 
ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into the hnnde of Qovemraent; but 
this was followed after a few weeks 
(July 88) by an order abolidiing 
them altomther, with some excrations, 
whidi wfll be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
GovemsT’Oeneral in a Minute dated 
July 18 : ** When I first proposed the 
resumption of the 8ay«r from the 
Landholders, it appeam to me ad- 
\'iaable to continue the former col- 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the current year, in 
order that by the necessary accounts 
[we might have the means] for making 
a fair adiustment of the compensation, 
and at the same time acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the collections to enable 
118 to enter upon the regulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year. . . . The collections ap- 
pear to be so numerous, and of so 
intricate a nature, as to preclude the 
possibility of r^;ulating them all ; 
and as we establiahment of new rates 
for such articles as it might lie thought 
advisable to continue - would require 
much consideration, ... 1 recom- 
mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection ... for the current year 
... all the existing articles of Sayer 
collection (with the exception of the 
Abkarrv (Abcame) . . .) be im- 
mediately abolished ; and t^t the 
Collectors be direct^ to withdraw 
their officers from the CKmfW, Btian 
and Hauta,” compensation being duly 
made. The Boara of Revenue could 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxury in general consumption it 
might lie proper to reimpoee a tax. 

The Order of July 28 abolished 
“all dutiesi, taxes, and collations 
coming under the denomiimtion of 
Sayar (with the exception of the 
Government and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Oya, , 
and other places of piJj^mage,— the j 
Ahkarry . . . which is to be collected 
oil account of the Government . . . 
the collections made in the Oiimna, 
Baian and Hanta situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such coUbc- 
tions as are confirmed to the land- 
holders and the holders of Chmgaa 
Ac. by the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 17M^ namely» rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) • . . 
fw for orchards^ pastnre-groiind, or 
fisheries sometimes included in the 


sayer under the denomination of 
pfiidkttr (Hind, phalkar, from phal^ 
‘fruitTi hufikur (from Hind, ban, 
* forest or pasture-ground ’h and julkur 
(Hind, jalear, from^ ‘water *) . . . 
Tliese Resolutions are prints with 
Rm. XXVII. of 1703. 

By an order of the Board of Revenue 
of April 88, 1790, correspondence re- 
Raiding Bayer was separated from 
^Land Revenue ’ ; and on the I6th 


idem the Abkarry was separately regU' 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and AlAarry 
down to the Accts. presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1796. In the “Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Ben^ Government” 
for 1798-04, the “Cbllections under 
head of Byar and Abkany” amount 
to Rs. 10,98,866. In the Accounts, 
printed in l799, for 1794-6 to 1796-7, 
the “ Land and Bayar Revenues” are 
given, but Abkfirl is not mentioned. 
Among the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 anpears “fl^ar Col- 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,986.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1888-9, 
to 1831-8, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Revenue is given separately, and 
next to it Byar and Abkaree Revehue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer ana Abikarry, this re- 
nmined till 1866. In 1867 the ac- 
counts for 1864-6 showed in separate 
lines, — 


Land Ravenna, 

Excise Dutiaa, in Calcutta, 
Bayer Ravenna, 

Abkarrv ditto. 


In the accounts for 1861-8 it lie- 


Land Ravenna, 

Bayer and Minallaneous, 
Abkaree, 


and in those for 1863-4 BijBr vanished 
altmther. 

Tae term Sayer has lieen in use in 
Madras and Bombi^ as well as in 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
example under 1808 ; from the Utter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1866-69 will exemplify 
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the application of Bayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance : — 

Cnder Bengaiy Bekar and Oriua : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 


Boats . 

. Rs. .555 

0 

0 

t’hder Pegu and Martaban Prn\tiiices : 



Fisheries . 

Tax on Birds* neats 

Rs. 1,22,874 

0 

2 

(q.v.) 

7.449 

0 

0 

,, on Salt 

43,061 

3 10 

Fcc.s for fruits and 



gardens . 

7.287 

9 

1 

Tax on Bees’ wax 

1,179 

8 

0 

Do. Collections . 

Sale of Government 

8,0.50 

0 

0 

Timbers, Ac. . 

4,19.141 12 

8 


6,09,043 

1 

~9 


I 'ndfr the name .■ 

Sale proceeds of un- 
claimed and confiscated 
I'imbers, . Rs. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage tm Drift 
Timliers . 2,247 10 0 


2,394 5 10 

c. 1580.— *'8ftlr «r Oangdpat o air&f-!- 
Jltndoui VMujhaira . . t.«, ‘*8ayerfrom 

the Ganges . . . and the_ Hindu districts, 
&c. . . 170,800 dawA,” — Aln-uAtbari, orig. 
i. 395, in detailed Revenues of Sirknr Jannn- 
trdtdd or Uaur ; [cd. Jarrett^ ii. 1311. 

1751. — ‘‘ I have heard that Ramkiasen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried good.s 
to that place without paying the Muxidavad 
8yr* chowkey (chokv) duties.** — Letter 
fiam Naiodb to Prest. I>\ William, in Long. 


i current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
1,35,691 Rupees less than the Average !!!ol- 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Estimate for 1791-2 *8 
formed, and the 8^ar Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference. . . *'—Heade of 
Mr. Dundao's Speech on <Ac Finaneee of the 
K.I. CcM/may, June 5, 179SL 

1793. — ** k Regulation for re - enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by tho Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790, and 
subs^uent dates, for the resumption and 
abolition of 8ayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,” Ac. “ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. 

. . r—Tiltf of Regulation, XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. — "The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded according to the custom and practice 
of the country, under the several heads of 
salt and saltpetre — of the sayer or duties 
by sea or land — of the abki^Ty . . .—of 
the excise . . .—of all takes personal and 
professional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and baxaars— of lakhiraj (see 
LACKERAGE) lands. . . . The permanent 
land-tax shall be made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited.*’— Afodrtu Regu- 
lation, XXV. § iv. 

1817.— " Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties wore levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of 8ayer.”— ift//, H. of Br. India, v. 
417. 


1788.— "Saitjat - All kiiid.s of taxation 
besides the land -rent. Bain.— Any place 
or office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs. *'—T/ie/7uftf(n Vocabulary, 
112 . 

1790. — "Without entering into a discus- 
.siou of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it is easier to ascertain the abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefly remark on 
the Collections of Bayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, every 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im- 
{lositions must necessarily prove abortive.” 
-^Minute by the Hon. C. Stuart, dd. Feb. 10, 

3 noted by Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of 
Illy 18. 

,, "The Board last day very humanely 
and politically reoomment^M unanimously 
the abolition of the Sapr. 

"The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan mokes all the Bayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of arUeles taxable, not 
omittiim even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 58,0% Rupees. . . . — iftaste by Mr, Lino 
<A« Bd. Rnenne, forwarded by the 
Aonrd, July 12. 

1792.— **T1ie Jumna on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made Is about 


1863.— "1110 next head was * Bayer,' an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘miscellaneous.' It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests has been 
the most important. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Forests 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined ... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate head 
of the Public Accounts. The other Miscel- 
laneous Items of land Revenue which 
appeared under 'Bayor,' have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ' Forest 
Revenue.’" — iSir C. Trevelyan, FinanciaC 
Staiemient, dd. April SO. 

SOABLET. SeeSUCLAT. 

80AVENOEE, s. We have been 
rather startled to find amon^ the MS. 
records of the India Office, in certain 
“Liifs of Penofu in the Service of tiie 
Right. HonbU. the East India Commy, 
in Fort St. George, and the other Place* 
on (he Coaai of Choromandell,** b^'n- 
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iiing with Feby. 170j^, and in the 
entries for that year, the following : 

•* Fort St. David. 

*' 5. Trevor OaiaeSf I^nd Customer 
and floaTOnger of Cuddalore, 6th 
Couno*. . . . 

**6. Edward Bawgue^ Translator of 
Country Letten, Sen. Merehi. 

** 7. John Bva^ SoaTengor and Com- 
meeter, Tevenapatam, Merehi." 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
Si, Qeorge : 


ISll. Scbavaldoa insurgentes in Epiaoopatn 
(Riohardus episoopus) fortitor comport. 
Aliqui suspendobantur, aliqui extra Episoo- 
patum fugabantar.") 

In Spelman also (Olouarium Archaic^ 
logieum^ 1688) we find 

*1 Sbanafi^tMia.] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribiis exigere solent nundinarum domini, 
ob Hoentiam proponondi ibidem yenditioni 
mercimonia, a Uaxon (sceawian) id cat, 
Ostendere, inspioero, Angl. eckcbwge and 
shebMIgC." Spelman has no Scavenger or 


*' Joeeph Smart, Rentall General and 
SeaTonger, 8/A qf Council" 

and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time : 

** Samuel AriUeg, 7tk of Council, MasuU- 

S atam, Land > Customer, Military 
torekeeper. Rentall General, and 

Scavenger. ' 


Some light is thrown upon this sur- 
prising occurrence of such a term by 
a reference to CcweVt Law Dictionary, 
or The Interpreter (published origin- 
ally in 1607) new eo. of 1727, where 
we read : 

** (ScabSge, Scayagium. It u otherwise 
called Schevage, Shewage, and Seheauioing ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Seawtan 
/Scimwian f) Oetendere, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Ac., of Merchant - strangers, for Wares 
dwwed or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Henry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Scewinga,' and (in Mon. Ang.’2, per 
fol. 890 b.) iiS'ciniciay; and elsewhere I 
it in Latin Tributum Oeteneorium. ^e 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
of which in An old printed Book of the 
Cuetotne of London, we read thus, which 
Custom halfen dd appertaindh to the Sherri, ^ 
and the other halfen del to the Hoetye in 
whote Houeee the Merchants been lodged ; And 
it is to wet that Soayogo is the Shew hi cause 
that Merchanlies (sic) sheion unto the Sheriffs. 
Merchandises, of the which Customs ouaht to 
be taken ere that ony thing thereof be sola, de. 

**^atbengtt. From the Belgiok &a«oii, 
to scrape. Two of ayory I^rish within 
London and the suburbe are yearly choeen 
into this Office, who hire men ^led Raken, 
and carts, to cleanse the streets, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. Hie Germans call him 
a Drecksimon, from one Simon, a noted 
Scayenger of Marpuig. 

• • • # • 

** dchalmlbltf. The offlcer who oblleoted 
the Hoayaff^Mfiney, which waa aometinine 
done with Extortion and great Opprewdon.” 
(Then quotes Hitt, of Donam from I 
Wharton, AngBd Sacra, ^ i. p^ 76 ; ** Anno I 


The tcavage then was a tax upon 
goods for sale which were liable to 
duty, the word being, as Skeat points 
out, a Law French (or Low Latin 1) 
formation from shew. [**From O.F. 
escauw-er, to examine, inspect. O. Sax. 
tkawon, to behold ; cognate with A.S. 
sceawian, to look at.*^ (Concise Diet. 
8.V.)] And the scayagar or sca- 
venger was originally the officer 
charged with the inspection of the 
>ods and collection of this tax. 
issages mioted below from the Liber 
Albus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, and Mr. Riley in hU 
translation of that work (1861, p. 34) 
notes that they were ** Officers whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon the Scavage, i.e. inspection of 
the openinff out, of imported goods. 
At a later date, part of tneir duty was 
to see that the streets were kept clean ; 
and hence the modern word * scaven- 
ger,’ whose office corresponds with the 
rakyer (raker) of former times.” [The 
meaning ana derivation of this word 
have been discussed in Notes ds Queries, 
2 ser. ix. 325 ; 6 ser. v. 49, 462.1 
We osn hardly doubt then tnat the 
office of the Coromandel scavenger 
of the 18th century, united as we find 
it with that of ** Rentall General,” or 
of Land-eostomer,” and held by a 
senior member of the Company’s 
Covenanted Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till we can find more light) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of oazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sajrir (q.v.k 
than customs on imports from seaward. 

It ktill remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversi^t of streets and street- 
cleaning. That this most have become 
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a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager*s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Alhm. In Skinner^ a Etymologicon^ 
1671, the definition is Collector aordium 
abrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving and scraping), whilst 
he adds : Nostri ^ciibengcrs vilissiino 
omnium ininisterio sordes et purga> 
iiienta iirbis auferendi funguntnr.” In 
Cotgrave^a English- French Diet., ed. by 
Howel, 1673, we have : “ (^cabtnfier. 
Boueur. Gadoiiard ” — agreeiii^j )>re- 
ciselv with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark applies to Lye's 
JtinitLSy 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find stich a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s estab- 
lishments in India, fur it is probable 
that the denomination w;is even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Company’s intimate connection with 
the city of London. Indeed we learn 
from Mr. Norton, quoted below, that 
the term acavage was still alive within 
the City in 1829. 

1268. — “ Walterus Hervy et Willelraus 
do iJunolmo, Ballivi, ut r*u.studo:i . . . de 
bxxv./. vj.j. St xd. do coiisiiotiidinibus oni- 
nomodanim mercandis.aruin vuniontiuin dc 
partibiis tranamariniM .ad Civitatem prae- 
ilictam, de quibus consuctiido debetur quao 
vocatur Scavagiam. . . Rot. 59. 

Hen. III., extracted in T. Madox, U. and 
AiU. of the Exehef^uer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. — “ Et debent ad dictum 
Wardemotuin per Aldermannuni et probos 
Wardae, necnon per juratores, eligi Con- 
stabularii, Scavegeonrs, Aleconners, Be- 
delle, ct alii Officiarii." — Liber Albus, p. 38. 

„ "SsREMEMT DE ScawageoiirB. 
Vous jurrez qe vous surverrez diligientie- 
niont qo lez pavimentz danz vostre Garde 
floient bien et droiturelement reparaillee ct 
iiyent enhaussez a noaance dez vevsyna ; et 
qe laz chemyns, ruwes, et vcnelles aoient 
nottaz dez fiena ot de toutz manors dez 
ordures, pur honesteo de la citee ; ot qe 
touts lea chymyneya, fournes, tcrrailles 
eoient de piere, et auffisuntemont defens- 
ablea encontre peril de few; et si voua 
troves rien a oontraira vous monatrez al 
Alderman, isaint qe TAlderman ordeigne 
pur amendement de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez^ai Dieu voua eyde et lez Saiiitz." — 
Ibid. p. 318. 

1584. — Letter from the Lords of the 
Oounoil to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
reqneating them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the oBoe of OoUector of Scayaga, the 


reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to him . — Index to the Remembrancia ot tho 
C. of London (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Letter from the Lord Mayor vc 
the Lord Treasurer . . . enclosing a Pttition 
from the Ward of Alderagate, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un- 
de^o the office of Scavenger in the Parish 
claiming exemption . . . being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of tho Auditors of the Court of . Ex- 
chequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and p.ay him. — 
Ibid. 288. 

1623.— Letter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters held . . . “thv office 
of Package and Bcavaf^e of Strangers’ goods, 
and merchandise earned by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign parts, whereby tho Customs and 
Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
|>aid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities so exported." — Remnnbrancia, 
p. 321. 

1632. — Onlcr in Council, reciting that a 
Petition bad been presented to the Bixird 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
suns of Strangers, complaining that the 
“ Packer of London retjuired of them .o-s much 
fees for Package, Balliage, Bhewzge, Ac., 
as of Strangers not English-born. . . - 

llrUi. 322. 

1 1760. — “ Mr. Handle, applying to tho 

I Board tc have bis allowance of Bcavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
I fatigue he undergoes, and loss of tinio, 

! which the Board being very sensible (*f. 
Agreed we allow him Rs. 20 |>er month 
more than before on account of his diligence 

and n.<«iduity in that post." Ft. William 

Conan., in Long, 245. It docs not up]>c.ar 
from this what the duties of the scavenger 
in Mr. Handle’s case were. 

1829. - “The oversight of customable 

goods. This office, termed in I..atiu injur- 
visui, is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in the 
2nd Charter of Charles I. it is termed the 
acavage, which appears to have been its 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which is retained to the uresent day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for shomng, but a toll paid for the ovexaight 
of showing ; and under that name (sujur- 
viaua apertionis) it was claimed in an action 
of debt in the reign of Charles II. . . . 
The duty j>erformed was seeing and know- 
ing the merchandize on which the King’s 
import customs were paid, in order that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
. . . should deprive the King of his just 
dues . . . (The duty) was well known under 
the name of acayage, in the time of Henry 
III., and it seems at that time to have been 
a franchise of the commonalty. ’’—O'. Norton, 
Ootnnuniaries on the Rial., dc., of the CUg oj 
London, 3rd ed. (1869), pp. 380-^81. 

Besides the books quoted, see H. ^f^edg*‘- 
vfood’s Ktgm. Diet, and SletU’s do., which 
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har« farnuhed uaefol light, and lome re- 
forenoei. 

SOBIVAN, 8. An old word for a 
clerl or writer, from Port eaerivdo, 

[1616.— "H« denrod that aonia Engliih 
m^ht early oa tha Morow ooma to hit 
howaa, whar should maaie a Serinano and 
finish that businas.'*— iSir T. Rotf Hak. Soe. 
i. 173. On the sama page "The Bariiuuie 
of Zulphaokoarcon.”! 

1678. — *'ln soma Places they write <hi 
C oooa-Laafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Gifdles of their 
ScriTmiii.”— /Vyer, 161. 

1683.—** Mr. Watson in the Tafiaty ware- 
house without any proyooation called me 
Pittyful Prodigal! Smyan, and told ms 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head. 

. — Latter of A XaeoMy, in Hedgu' 

hian,. Sept. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. 1 . 108]. . 

8GTMITAB,s. This is an £ng^h 
word for an Asiatic sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
TULWAITB). We get it through the 
French cimUerre, Ital. setmsfsrra, and 
according to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pers. shamihir (chtmchir as he 
writes it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
Itetween c and t, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words; of 
which a notable example is Fr. ear- 
quoit from Pers. tlrkaak, Scimeeirra 
representing $hvmthlr might easily thus 
b^ome tcimdirra. But we -cannot 
-prom this to have been the real origin. 
This word (shomahlr) was knovm to 
Greek writers. Thus : 


1610.—**. . . Anon the Patron starting 
up, aa if of a aodaina restored to life ; like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Tnrkise Cymlter, beginneth to lay 
about him (thinking t^t his yessell had 
been surprised by iHrats), when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and diuing ynder water 
like so many Diue-dappen, ascended with- 
out the reach of bis furie." — <Shn<fy«, lU- 
latxmit kc., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. — **Some days ago I risited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a srtmitSir 
(sriinttorm) that Nasuhbashd the first virir. 
whom 1 haye mentioned aboye, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signmr. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold ; and all covered 
with diamonds, so that iittle or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen." — P. della Faf/c, 
i. 43. 

c. 1630.— ** They seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheert they call them) form’d 
like a creeent, of pure metall, broMl, and 
•harper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . T. Herberl^ ed. 

1638, p. 228. y 

1675.—** I kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Carabine ; and my Comrade followed a 
foote pace, as well armed; and our Jani- 
zary bettor than either of us both : but our 
Armenian bad only a Sdmeter." — (Sir) 
George WKeUti Joutneg into Greece^ London, 
1682, p. 252. 

1758.- **The Captain of the troop . . . 
made a cut at hit head with a seymetar 
which Mr. tally parried with his stick, 
and a Coffree (Uiffer) servant who attend 
him shot the Tanjerine dead with a pistol.” 
-Grew, i. 328. 

8EA0UNNY, s. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
mariue, a steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. aukkdniy from 
Ar. sukkdn^ * a helm.’ 

c. 1580. — **Aos Mocadfies, SooSes, e 
Vegas ."— « Honra^ ho. f. 68». (**To 
the Moouddnms, Beaenimles, and oars- 


A.D. 03. — ** . . . Kal Kafiiorifot r6r 
wpeofi&rarow T«u6a Hop^afw paoiKia 
wtpikeioa re Stddiifia sol fioilVa rdr w^/ior- 
T^pa rod werpof daKrdktof, Ti)rrc 

wap* ai>ro<t."— /as^xA 

Antiqq. xx. ii. 3. 


c. A.D. 114. — **Awpa ^pei Tpouiv^ 
v^dopara otfptKA sal oapr^^pae at 94 eloi 
owdjBai fiapfiapucaL'* — (Quoted in Suidoi 
Lexieonf s . t . 


1505.— 

**. . . Bvth 

That slew the Bopoy, and a Persian prinoi 
That won three fields of Saltan Sollman 
• •.*** Mmdmai ef Vomto^ U. 1. 


In a Oiesk transkUon of ShakuMre, pob- 

ym sisst OonsIsiittnoplsr^Has 


men. ) 

o. 1500.— **8nkkl^, or helmsman. He 
steers the ship according to the orders of the 
ATit’af/m."— ifca, i. 2M. 

1805. — ** I pr oposed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be nigbC ^hen the Frenchmen 
being neoessaiuy divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to ... till daybreak, when unfor- 
tnnately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
snppoeed to be our old friend, the sentt- 
menie of eveir person underwent a most 
unfortnnate alteration, and the Makhoda, 
and the Bomhb, as well as the SnperaugiN 
informed me that they would not tell a lie 
for all the world, even to save their lives ; 
and In short, that they would neither be 
oM aer jmkf in the hnrinsss **— Letter of 
Xifdba, dUTOet 4-7, in iferfm's 
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1810.— '* The ^nnen and quartermasters 
. . . ture Indian Portoguese ; they are called 
SeeuimU.”— i/drid OraAamt 85. 

[1855.—“. . . the Seneunnieo, or helms- 
men, were principally Manilla men.”— AVo/r, 
Brsideuce in Siam^ 45.] 

SEBUNDT, s. Hind, from Pers. 
jfihbaitdi {tik, ‘three*). The rationaU 
of the word is obscure to us. [Platts 
says it means ‘three-monthly or 
quarterly ])ayment.* The Madras 
UlvAn. le.ss probably suggests Pers. 
tiiHihhandl (see BEPOT), ‘recruitment.’] 
It is applied to irregular native 
soldiery, a .sort of militia, or im- 
perfectly disciplined troops for revenue 
or police duties, &c. Certain local 
infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sebundy. The last 
official atipearance of the title that we 
can tina is in application to “The 
Sehwndy Cor] is of ^p|iers and Miners’* 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E.l. Register down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the late hleld- 
Marshal I.ord Napier of Magdala was 
in cliarge, us Lieut, flobert Napier, 
about 1840. An application to Lord 
Napier, for corroboration of this re- 
miniscence of many years Imck, drew 
from him the following interesting 
note : — 

“Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engi- 
neers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling, and to raise two companies 
of Behundy Bappers, in order to provide 
the necessary labour. 

“ Ho commenced the work, obtained some 
(Xiitive) officers and N.C. officers from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half 
of each company. 

“The first season found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence- 
ment of the Raini. All the CooUat, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 
deserted. Gilmore got sick ; and in 1838 
I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal — Nyacollee— to relieve him 
for one month. I arrived somehow, with a 
inir of pitaimhl as my sole poasmon. 

“Just then, our relations with Nepaul 
became strain^, and it was thought desir- 
able to complete the Belrandy Sappers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
with Nepaul— Garrows and similar tribes. 
Through the Political Officer the necessary 
number of men were enlisted and sent to me. 

“ When they arrived I found, instead of 
the ' fair recruits ' announced, a number of 
most unfit men ; some of them more or loss 
crippled, or with defective sight It seemed 
probable that, by the prooeas known to ua in 
India at wUtm hmUlss (see BUDLEE), the 


original recruits had managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey! I was mich 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
them ; but night was coming on, so I en- 
camp^ them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear space amid the dense jungle 
on either side. To complet my difficulty 
it began to min, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruits !_ During the night there was a storm 
— and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they had all disappeared ! 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
geant, there was not a * visage ' of the men 
left. 

^ “The Bebundiei were a local corps, de- 
signed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex- 
acted to fight if necessary, 'llieir pay was 
6rs. a month, instead of a Sepoy’s 7^. The 
pensions of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never expected in accepting 
the now service that they would have mwer 
pensions than those they enlisted for. 

“ 1 eventually completed the corps with 
Nepnulese, and, I think, left them in a 
satisfactory condition. 

“ 1 was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. I suppliea the Native officers and 
N.C. officers from India with a good pea- 
jacket each, out of my private means, and 
with a little gold-lace made them smart and 

I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 
I found the remnant of my good Sapper 
officers living as pensioners, and waiting to 
give me an affectionate welcome. 

• • • • ft 

“My month’s acting appointment was 
turned into four years. 1 walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think 1 owe much practical teaching to the 
Hill-men, Uie Hills and the Climate. I 
learnt the worst the elements could do to 
me — very nearly — excepting earthquakes! 
And 1 think I was thus prepared for any 
hw^i work.” 

c. 1778.— “At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe. He 
had served in the Navy so far l>ack as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Company’s 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of BebundeM, or 
native militia.” — Bon. H. Lindsay, in L. of 
the Lindsays^ iii. 161. 

1785.— “The Board were pleased to direct 
that in ord^r to supply the place of the 
Bebundy corps, four regiments of ^poys 
bo eniployod in securing the wllection of 
the revenues.”— In Seton-Karr, i. 92 

„ “One considerable charge upon 
the Nabob’s country was for extraordinapr 
flbbbUdlM, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecessary in- 
cumbrance upon the revenue.” — Append, to 
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speech cn Jfab, of Areoi*i Md, in Burlt's 
Worke, iv. 18. ed. 1862. 

1796.— '‘The Collector at Midnapoor 
haTing reported the Behimdy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorsbip, Sufficiently 
Trained in their * Exercise ; the Regular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn.*'-^. 0. Feb. 23, 
in Su^pi. to Code of Mititary Rege,^ 1799. 


1673.— “An AToftiy or African Coffery 
(they bein^ preferred here to chief employ- 
ments. which they enter on by the name of 
8iddiea).*'->>yfl-, 147. 

.. “ He beii^ from a Hiday Capkir 

made a free Denizen . . . (who only iu 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Frizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known style of Syadies. . . .”— 
im. 168. 


1803.— “The employment of these people 
therefore ... as aebundy is advantageous 
... it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion." — WtllxngioK, Detp, (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 

1812.— “ Sebnndy, or provincial corps of 
native troops." — Ft/m Report^ 38. 

1861.— “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Babiindy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly." 
— Report of 6'apf. Jl.if., in Oa-ooUr't 

SiDavif p. 95. 


SEEDT, 8. Hind, adi; Arab. 
ffiiytd^ ‘ loi-d * (whence the Cid of 
S]ianish romantic historyi aaiyidl^ * my 
lord ’ ; and Mahr. siddlii. Properly 
ail honorific name mven in Western 
India to African Mahommedans, of 
whom many held high positions in 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
Of these at least one family has sur- 
vived in princely position to our own 
day, viz. the Nawab of Jangira (Me 
JUNOEEBA), near Bombay. The 
young heir to this principality, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a minority of some years, 
wus installed in the Qovemnient in 
Oct., 1883. But the proper applica- 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shipping of Western India is to 
negroes in general. [It ^*i8 a title 
still applied to holy men in Marocco 
and the M^hrib ; on the East African 
coast it is assumed negro and 
negroid Moslems, e.g. Sidi Mubarak 
Bombay; and * Seedy boy’ is the 
Anglo-Indian term for a Zanzibar- 
iiian ” (Burton^ Ar, NtgkU, iv. Ml)-] 


c. 1668.— "And 
Abysriniaa {Ahexm) called CEds Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 600 hone at hit own chaigea, 
and who greatly coveted the ditj of Daman 
to Quarter himself in, or at the lea st the 
whole of its peignnnas (aom aw oe see PEE- 
OUVH^) to dmnr."— CmcCc^ VII. z. 8. 

[c. 1610.— “The greatest insnlt that ean 
be passed upon a man is to call him Oiadj— 
thal is to say <oook.'”-i>)rranf dTEHat, 
Ifak. Boo. L 178.] 


1679. — “ The protection which the Biddooa 
had nven to Oingerah auinst the repeated 
attars of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of ^eir country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined tu compel 
the English Dovemment to a stricter neu- 
trality. by reprisals on their own port." — 
Omr, Fragmendt 78. 

1690. — “As he whose Title issiof^ Ckrieliany 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver- 
aarv to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
so did Senor Padre de Pandora^ the Princiiial 
Jesuite and in an adjacent Island to 
Bombay, invite the Biddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there."— Orisyfon. 167. 

1760-60. — “These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angna and the Biddies or 
Moon."—Oro$e, i. 68. 


1769.— “The Indian seas having been 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the Biddee, woo was 
chief of a colony of Ctoffrees (Gaffer),^ to 
be his Admiral. It was a ooloi^ which, 
having been settled at Dundee-Bajapore. 
carried on a considerable trade there, and 
bad likewise many vessels of fores."— Chm- 
hridge*t Aecovnt of the liar, Ac., p. 216. 

1800. — “ I asked him what he meant by 
a Biddse. He said a hubehee. This is the 
name by which the Abyasinians are dis- 
U^^bed in India."— T. Manro, in L\fe^ 

1814. — “Among the attendants of the 
eSarobay Nabob . ,. . are several Abyssinian 
and Canree slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Beddsss or Master." — Foebee, Or. Mem. 
iii. 167 ; [2nd ed. ii. 226]. 

1832.—“ I spoke of a Bindhee " {Siddkee) 
“or Habohe^ which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo." — Mem.. 
ffVot. MowUain, 121. 


1886.—“ The inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Soopah plateau in N. Ganara) were 
in some parts Mahrattas, and in others of 
Canarsse race, but there was a third and 
less nunoerous ssetion, of purs African de- 
scent called Bidhls . . . descendants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese setUsmenta 
. . . the same ebony oolomd, laige-limbed 
men as are still to be found on the African 
coasts with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
faces."— Guerdon S, Forbm, WiU Life tn 
Gkam, Ac., 88-88. 

[1896.- 

“ We've shouted on sevsn-ounce nnggatn 
We’ve starved on a Betdse boy's pay.’* 

R, Kxptxng, The Stem dras.] 
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SBBHxiL, snaroL, &c. (some- 
times we have seen Symbol, and 
OymbalX s. Hind, umal and umhhal; 
[Ski. iMnuUt}. The (so-called) cotton- 
tree Bombax Mf^labaricum^ D.C. ^N.O. 
Malvaceae)^ which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and Ijeyond. It 
is often cultivated. “ About ‘ March it 
is a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches. 
The Hower-buds are used as a potherb 
and the mim as a medicine” {Punjab 
Plants). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stuffing pillows and the like. The 
wood, thougri wretched in quality for 
any ordinary purpose, lasts under 
W'ater, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk in Upper India. 

[c. 1807. — ** . . . the Salmoli, or Simul 
... is one of the most gaudy ornaments 
of the forest or village. . . . —Buchanan 
IlamUtm^ E. India^ ii. 789.] 

8EEB, a Hind, ser; Skt. setak. 
One of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of Aveight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 
varying widely in different parts of 
the country. And besides the varia- 
tions of local and ser we often 
find in the same locality a •pahkd 
(pncka) and a kachchha (cutcba) ser ; 
a .state of things, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKA). The str is generally 
(at least in upper India) equivalent to 
80 tolas or rupee- weights ; but even 
this is far from universally true. The 
heaviest ser in the Useful Tables (see 
Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep) is that called 
“Coolpahar,” ecinivtalent to 123 fofas, 
and weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. dr. avoird. ; 
the lightest is the ser of Malabar and 
the S. Mahratta .country, which is 
little more than '8 oz. [TTie Macleod 
ser of Malabar, introduced in 1802, is 
of ISOfokis; 10 of these weigh 33 16. 
{Madras Man. ii. 516).] 

Regulation VII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled **A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furruckaliad 
Rupee (see RUPEE) and for assimilating 
it to the legal currency of the Madras 


and Bomliay Presidencies ; for adjust- 
ing the weight cf the Company’s sicca 
Rupee, ana for fixity a standard uvU 
of weight for India.” This is the 
nearest thing to the establishiuent of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870. The preamble says ; “ It is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through- 
out India.” And Section IV. contains 
the following : 

The Tola or Bicca weight to bo c^ual to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to he derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale 

8 Butties = 1 Ma.*<ha = 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas = 1 Tola = 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) 1 Seer - 
2^ lbs. troy. 

40 Beers = 1 Mun or Bazar Maund - 
100 lbs. troy.*’ 

Section VI. of the same Regulation 
says : 

** The system of weights and measures (?) 
described in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjustment 
and vcrincation of all weights for govern- 
ment or public purposes sent thither for 
examination." 

But this docs not eo far in establish- 
ing a standard unit, of weight for India : 
though the weights detailed in § iv. 
became established for Government 
purposes in the Bengal Presidency. 
The seer of thi.s Regulation was thus 
14,400 grains troy — 26 lbs. troy, 2*0ri7 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, ill the Government of 
Lord Mayo, a strong iiiovemeiit was 
made by able and influential men to 
Introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed called “77i« Indian 
Weights and Measures Act” (Act XI. 
of 1870) to pave the way for this. 
The preamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and 
measures thoughout British India, and 
the Act prescrilies certain standards, 
with powers to the Local Governments 
to dedare the adoption of these. 

Section II. runs : 

" Standards. — The primary standard of 
weight shall be called Mr, and shall be a 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
Qoveiuroent of India, which weight, when 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in France as the kilogramme des 
Archives." 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
** Tm Indian freights atid Measum of 
Capacity Adf* repeats in substance the 
same preamble and prescription of 
stHiidanl weight. It is not clear to 
us what the separate object of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
of Lord Mayo the whole scheme fall 
to the ground. The kt of these Acts 
would be~2'2 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
0*143 of a pound greater than the 80 
tola s^. 

1.^. — “ Porio Uraadt dx linugala. — ‘ The 
TWMiui {tnOo) with which they weigh all 
merehanaise is of 40 oerss, each osr 18} 
oancea ; the aaid maund weighs 48} arrateU 
(rottle).’*— .4. iVkiici, 37. 

1648.—** One Ceer weighs 18 peyteti . . . 
and makes } pound troy weight."— Kaa 
Ttcid, 62. 

1748.— **£nfin on verse le tout un asRe 
de lliuile."-£€M. JStlif. xiv. 220. 

SEEB-FISH, s. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
g|enua Cybium. When of the right 
sire, neither too small nor too big, 
thc.se are reckoned aiiioim the most 
delicate of Indian sea-nsh. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-Fhuu The 
name is sometimes said to lie a comip- 
tioii of Pers. Hah (qu. Pers. ‘bkckf’) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, terra. Tliat name 
woula appear to lielong proiierly to 
the well-Known saw-fish (^rwfts)-— see 
Blnteau, quoted below ; but probablv 
it may have been applied to the fisti 
now in question, liecause of the serrated 
appearance of the rows of finlets, 1)e- 
hind the second dorsal and anal fins, 
which are ’characteristic of the genus 
(see Daiift Fithet of Jndia^ pp. 284-266, | 
and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

1.854.— **E SOS Marinheiros hum psizt 
CO i r a par mes, s cads hum.”— ..4. Jvmims, 
Livro oat 43. 

,, **To Lopo Vaa^ Mestra of the 
firearms (eqnnpafuef), his pay and pro- 
viaiona. . . . And for his three workmen, 
at tbs rate of 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a wan fish {ptixt terra) each 
monthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly."— dr. BoUthM, Tombo, 286. 

1598.— ** There is a fish called PUas 
lanra, which is out in round pieoes, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It ia very good."— 
Lifuekoten, 88 ; [Hak. Soe. ii. 11]. 

1720.— **Pmi SiBRA is ordinarily pro- 
dnoed in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called" etc. (describing the San-Mh) • - • 


**But in the Sea of the Islands of Qui- 
rimba (ue. off Mommbiquel there is a 
different pgysn ntmi resembling a large 
otrvima,^ out much better, and which it is 
the enatom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham. — Bfiilma, Voeab. vii. 606-607. 

1727.—*' They have great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe."— A. Ifamitton. i. 379; 
[ed. 1744, i. 38^ 

[1813.—**. . . the robal, the seir-fiah, 
the grey mullet . . . are very good." — 
Ffirbett Or. Mem. 2^ cd. i. 36.] 

1860. — ** Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the 8eir>fisb,t a 
spocies of Scomber, which is called Tom- 
fMo/a by the natives. It is in site and 
form very similar to the salmon, to which 
the flesh of the female fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, bears a very close resem- 
blance, both in firmness and in flavour." — 
TmunU't CeyluHf t. 205. 


8EEBPAW, 8 . Pers. through Hind. 
mir-d-pd — * cap-a-pie.’ A complete 
suit, presentedf as a Khilai (KUlut) or 
di'ess of honour, by the sovereign or 
hU representative. 

c. 1666. — ** He . . . commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an em- 
broider'd Vest, a Turbant, and a Qirdle of 
Silk Embroidery, which is that which they 
call 8sr-apah, that is, an Habit from head 
to foot."— ifetntrr, E.T. 37 ; [ed. CimtUMble^ 
147]. 

1673 — ** Sir George Oxendine . . . had 
s CoUed (Klllut) or Bsrpitw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Foot, offered him 
from the Great Mogul." — Fryer ^ 87. 

1680.—** Answer is return!^ that it hath 
not been accuatmnary for the Oovenours 
to go out to receive a bare Phyrmaund 
(FinBann), except there come tnerewith 
a Bcorpow or a Tksheriffe (Tashxsaf)."— 
Ft. St. Geo. Coosa. Bw. 2, in N. d' E. 
No. iii. 40. 

1716.— ** We were met by Padre Stephanus, 
bringingtwoSscipawa."— In Wheeler^ ii. 245. 

1727.— "As soon as be came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a serpaw or a 
royal Suit to be put upon him."— A. 
Hamittan, i. 171 (ed. 1744]. 

1735.—** The last Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a B ssrpaw : whereas in February last Sunta 
Bahib, Bubder Ali BdiiK Jehare Khan and 
Imaum Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct Btltp a w s to the 
President."-ln Wheeier, iii. 

1769.-" Another deputotion carried six 
costly Beopawf ; these are garments which 
are presented smnetimee by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes Inr in- 
feriors in token of homage." — Orme, i. 169. 


Is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
the genus fioissna of i 


others to fish of 
ichthyoloi^ts. 
f (dtesifer, 


s recent 


I.) geffafeei."— Tra- 
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8BETULPUTTT, s. A fine kind 
of inat made eapecially in Eastern 
Bengal, and used to sleep on in the 
cold weather. [They are made from 
the split stems of the mukta pata, 
Phrynium diehoiomuTn, Roxb. (see tPaU, 
Econ. Diet. vi. pt. i. 216 W).] Hind. 

* cold - slip.* Wilfiainsou’s 
spelling and derivation (from an Arab, 
word impossibly used, see SICLEEOUB) 
are (|uite erroneous. 

1810. — '*A yery beautiful epeciee of mat 
is made . . . especially in the south-eastern 
districts . . . from a kind of reedy grass. . . . 
These aro peculiarly slippery, whence they 
are designated * saeinil-patty ’ (i.e. polished 
sheets). . . . The principal uses of the 
* seek^-putty ' are to be laid under the 
lower sheet of a bed, thereby to keep the 
body cool.” — ir»7/«Mwjio«, F.^. ii. 41. 

[1818.--** Another kind (of mat) the 
shMtfilfipatMs, laid on beds and couches 
on account of their coolness, are sold from 
one nxiiiee to five each." — Ward^ Hiwloox^ 
i. 106. J 

1879.— In FaUona Diviti. we find the 
following Hindi riddle : — 

** Chlnl U piviUd (ilfd, Hxjortd iioACti / 

AifUljX kA.hAg lagH^ htl UniA nahin ; 

SUtil-p04l hienhi^ koi autd nAhln ; 

Jitlj lMiui miUL, koi rotd nahin.'* 

Which might be rendered ; 

** A china bowl that, broken, none can 
jdin ; 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
purloin ; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall weep ; 

A altalpattt spread where none shall 
sleep. ” 

The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; a 
Snake [R&j-hunsl, * royal scion,' is a placatory 
name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 


SEMBALL, s. Malay-Javan. sdm- 
bil, Mlmhal. A spiced condiment, the 
enrni of the Archipelago. [Dennys 
{Deacr. Diet. p. 337) describes many 
varieties.] 

1817.— “The most common soomning 
employed to giye a relish to their insipid 
food U the lumbodc {i.e. red-pepper) ; tntu- 
rated with salt it is called sambei. —Raffia, 
Ji. uf Java, i. 98. 


8EPOT, 8BAP0T, a. In Anglo- 
Indian use a native soldier, disciplined 
and dressed in the European style. 
The word is Pers. nipdhi, from tipdh, 
‘soldiery, an army’ ; which J. Oppert 
traces to old Pers. apdda, ‘a «>Idier 
(/..< iteHplf et la Langue dee Mides, 1879, 
p. 24). But Shah is a horseman in 
Amieiiian ; and sound etymologists 


connect tipdh nitli asp, ‘a honve’; 
[others Avith Skt. paadti, *a foot- 
soldier’]. The original word npdU 
occurs frequently in the poems ol 
Amir Kliusni (c. a.d. 1300), iiearing 
always proliably the sense of a ‘ horse- 
soldier,’ for all the important part of 
an army then consisted of lioi-semeii. 
See spdhi below. 

The word tepoy occurs in Southern 
India before we had troops in Bengal ; 
and it was probably adopted from 
Portuguese. We have found no 
Englidi e.xample in print older than 
1760, but probably an older one 
exists. The India Office record of 
1747 from Fort St. David’s is tlue 
oldest notice we have found in extant 
MS. [But see below.] 


c. 1300. — ** Pride had inflated his liraih 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
Ills intellect, and a few sipftbis from Hindu- 
stan, without any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority." — Avilr Kkuarv, 
in EH Hit, iii. 5.36. 

[1665.— ‘*Souldier— S^pya and Haddce.” 
— Pertriun (wlos*. in Sir T. Jlrrli^rl, ed. 1677, 
p. 99.) 

1682.—“ As soon os these letters* were 
sent away, I went immediately to Ray 
NundelalPs to have y* Beapy, or Nalx>b’8 
horseman, consigned to me, with order to 
sec y* Permoma put in execution ', but 
h.%ving thought lietter of it. Ray de.sired 
me to have piitionce till toniorn^w morning. 
He would then present me to the Nalxib, 
whose commands to y« Beapy anil Bul- 
chunds Vektfl would be more ixjwerfull and 
advantageous to me than his own." -llrdyea, 
IHanj, Hak. Soc. i. 55, $eq. Here we see 
the word still retaining the sense of * horse- 
man ' in India. 


[1717.—“ A Comimny of Bepoys with the 
colours.” — Yvlf, in ditUt, II, ccclix. On this 
Sir H. Yule notes: “This is an occurrence 
of the word eepoy, in it* modern .signifi- 
cation, 30 years earlier than any I had ooen 
able to find when publishing the A. -I. Glos.s. 
1 have one a year earlier, and exiiect now 
to find it earlier still.” 


[1733.— “You are next ... to make a 
complete survey ... of the number of 
fighting Bepoys. . . ."—Forrmt, JioinlMitf 
iMttra, ii. 56.] 


1737,_“Elle com tota a for^a dosponivel, 
fiiio eram 1156 soldados pagos em <iue ®n^- 
rsini 281 chegadoe na nSo McrcOs, e /80 
sypeOB on liwnrina (laicar), rccu|)eron o 
territorio." — Bogqurjo das I*nssr*tr,i‘f 
tiursns no Orimtr, Ac., mr Jtmniitn I edm 
(Watino Soares, Lisboa, 1851, p. .58. 


1746.— “The Enemy, by the bast Intelli- 
ence that could be got, and Ijest Judgment 
hat could be formed, hod or would ho^ 
n Shore next Morning, awards of 3000 
CaropeuHS, with at least 600 Cofrys, and a 
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number of C«|^ 03 n and Peona."— A!r(. uf consisted of 1500 Sipoyif and one hundred 
y/iary» Ac., in App. to A LfUrrto a Propr. and twenty or thirty French.” — 
liftke E.l. Co,, London, 1750, p. 9i. Hitt, of the War in India, 1761, pp. 9*10. 


[1746.— Their strength on shore I com- 
pute 2000 Europeans Baapiaba and 900 
Ooffrees." — Letter from Madrae, Oct. 9, in 
hengid ContHUaliuns. Ibid. p. 600, we haye 
SaapiBf.] 

1747.—" At a Council of War held at 

Fort St. David the 25th December, 1747. 
j Present:— 

Charles Floyer, Esq., Governor. 

George Gibson John Holland 

John Crompton John Rodolph de Gingens 

William Brown John Usgate 

Robert Sanderson. 

• • • 

"It is further ordered that Captn. 
Crompton heep the Detachment under his 
Command at Cuddalore, in a readiness to 
march to the Choultiy over against the 
Fort as soon ns the Signal shall be made 
from the Place, and then upon his firing 
two Muskets, Bioats shall be sent to bring 
them here, and to leave a seriMnt at 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct his Boapoya 
to the Garden Guard, and the Seneant 
shall have a Word ‘by which He shall be 
received at the Garden.” — Original MS. 
Ptweedinge (in the India Office). 

„ The Council of Fort St David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, "if they 
could not supply us with more than 9w 
Europeans, We should be ^lad of Five or 
Six Hundred uf the best Northern People 
their way, as they are reported to be much 
better than oun, and not so liable to 
Desertion.” 

In Con.<in. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships Leven, Warwick, and 
Ilchester, Princess Augusta, "on the 28th 
inst., from Bombay, (bringing) us a General 
from that Presidency,* ns entered No. 38, 
advising of havii^ sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 Europeanr Soldiers, 200 TopOMee 
(Topas), and 100 well -trained Boapoys, 
all of which under the command of Capt. 
Thomas Andrews, a Good Officer. . . 

And under July 13th. "... The Re- 

inforcement of BaiKiyi having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that were < 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, besides what are still expected ; and 
as tnere is far greater Dependence to be 
placed on those People than on our own 
Paoni . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aorbbd, that a General 
Review m now had of them, that all such 
may be disch^ed, and only the Choicest 
of them continued in the Service.”— jIfN. 
HeeonU ta India Office. 

1752.—". . . they quitted their entrench- 
ments on the first day of March. 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking poeie i - 
rion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Enropeans ; the front 


• Net a isneial officer, but a letter from the 
body of the Connell. 


1768.— A Tabular Statement (Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows "Corpo de SipaM” with 1162 
" Bipaei promptos.”— as above. 

,, " A stout body of near 1000 

Bepo^ has been raised within these few 
days.^’ — In Long, 134. 

[1759. — "Boat rice extraordinary for the 
Gentoo SeapoiB. . . ."^Ibid. 174.] 

1763.— "The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European meaner, 
are called Bepoyi.”— 6bw, i. dO. 

1763.— "Major Camac . . . ob: rvea that 
your establishment is loaded with the ex- 
pense of more Captains than need be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it a 
point that they should be Captains who 
command the Bepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to be qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.” — Court's Letter, of March 
9. In Loay, 290. 

1770.— " England has at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and disciplined.”— /fay mo/ (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774.— "Bipai sono li soldati Indiani.”— 
Della Tomba, 2W. 

1778.— "La porta del Ponente della citth 
s'l custodiva dalli slpids soldati Indiani 
radunati da tutte le tribh, e religion!. 

Fra Paolino, Viaggio, 4. 

1780.—" Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me. ... I told him that I owed him my 
life. . . . He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month — and at the 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. This generous behaviour^' so 
different to what 1 h^ hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eves, and 1 thanke4 
him for his nnerosity, nut I would not take 
his money. —JV^on. /. Lindsay's Imprison- 
ment, Lives of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782. — "As to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have heard 
one of the best officers the Company ever 
had . . . say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Beapoys; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacim in spirit.”— iViVr, Some Observations, 
95-96. 

1789.- 

"Tliere was not a captain, nor scarce a 

Bn*™.- would depose, or a Bromin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simpkin the Second, to,, 8. 

1808.— **Onr troim behaved admirably; 
the MpOfB astonished me.”— Wellington 
ii.884 
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1827. — **Ha wu betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who serred in the mua-fort 
which they aaw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.’*— iSir W. SeoU, The !SvTge(m:M 
Acv^rAlrr, ch. xiii. 

1836.— “The native army of the E. I. 
Company. . . . Their formation took place 
in 1/57. They are usually called Mpoyi, 
and are light and short.”— In R, PhxlHps, 
A MUtion of Faett, 718. 

1881.— “As early as a.d. 1692 the chief 
of Sind had 200 natives dressed and 
armed like Europeans : those were the first 
‘•epoyi.’"— /iKrtoa’* CamoniSf A Commeii- 
tar}jt ii. 446. 

Thu French write eij^ye or cipai : 

1759.— “De nuinze mille Cipayaa dont 
rarnif^o cst cens^ oumpos^o, j'en compte 
k peu prks huit cens siir la route de* Pondi- 
chery, charg4 de sucre et de poivro et auires 
roarchandises, quant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tous omployi^s pour le m4me objet.”— Zirfirr 
of LaUy to ilu Ooxtrmr of Pondicherry^ in 
t'iimln'idgrs Airounty p. 150. 

c. 1835-38.— 

“ 11 lie criant ni Kriss ni cagaies, 

11 regarde Thommo aons fuir, 

Et rit doa balles des cipayes 

(Jui rebondissent sur son cuir.” 

Th. (Jautier, V Mippopotame. 

iSince the conquest of Algeria the 
same word is common in France under 
another form, viz., irpdht. But the 
SpOJil is Uitelly ditterent from the 
sepoy, and is in tact an irregular horse- 
man. With the Turks, irom M(hom 
tlie word is taken, the spdhi was 
always a horseman. 

1&M.— “ Aderant magnis niuncribus prae- 
positi multi, aderant praetoriani equites 
omnes Bphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Gianizaro- 
nini magnus numcrus, sed nuIluM in tanto 
conventn nobi1i.s nisi cx sui» virtutibus et 
fortibus fnctis.” — Buaheti^ Epietolae^ i. 99. 

[1562.— “The Bpaohi, and other orders 
€*f horsemen."— J. Shuie-j Tvoo Comm, (Tr.) 
fol. 53 ro. Stanf. Diet, where many early 
instances of the word will be found.] 

1672. — “Mille ou quinze cents Bpahiz, 
tons bicn 6quipp6s et bion months . . . 
torminoient toute ceste longue, magniflque, 
et pompeuse cavalcade .” — JoumM iTAnt, 
(MoJlandf i. 142. 

1675.— “The other officers are the eardar 
(Biidar), who commands the Janizaries 
. . . the Bpahl Ago. who commands the 
Bpahiea or Turkic Horse." — ^Vhedei^e 
Journal^ 848. 

[16M.— “I being providentially got over 
the river before the Bpie employM by them 
could give them intelligenoe.*' — Hedga. 
Pf’ary, Hak. Soc. i. 229.] 

1788.— “The Arab and other inhabitaDts 
are obliged, either by long custom ... or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Bpa h aa g and their com)iany the monnah 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, together frith straw 
and barley for our mules and horses."— 
SAato'e Traveli in Barbary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1786. — “Bajazet had two yean to odliw*ct 
his forces ... we may discriminate tbv 
janizaries ... a national cavaliy, the 
Bpahia of modern times."— 6/166011, ch. Ixv. 

1877. — “ The regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children. 

. . . The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
.sooner troublesome to tha Govemm>mt.’’— 
Finlay, H. of Greece, ed. 1177, v. 37. 

SEBAI, SEBYE, s. This word is. 
j used to represent two Oriental words 
I entirely different. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sard, aardi. 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used by the 
Tartars when they began to build 
i palaces. Hence iSirdi, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 
Sarra of Chaucer. The Hussians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language aarai 
has been degraded to mean *a shed.’ 
The word, as ^plied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
lang^uage of the Levantine Franks, 
aerail and aerraglio. In this form, as 
P. della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the “striving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Ital. aerrato, ‘ shut up ’ ; 
and with a word aerraglio perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connection. [Seraglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat {Conciae Diet. a.v.] is 
“ formed with suffix-oySto (L. -acufiim) 
from Late LaC aerare, * to l^r, shut in * 
— Lat. aera, a ‘ bar, bolt ’ ; l^t. aerere, 

* to join together.’] It is this associa- 
tion that has attaimed the meaning of 
‘ women’s apartments * to the word. 
Sarai has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
I that of a building for the acoommoda- 
I lion of travellers with their pack- 
i animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have^seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve. A mend tells ns of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
*s Serragle of blackguards.’ In the 
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Diary in Kiiglund of Annibale Litolfi 
of Manilla th« writer says : “ On 
entering the tower there is a Serragtio 
ill which, from grandeur, they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions.” (See 
Rtiiodwi lirinvn's Calendar of Papert in 
Archives of Venice^ vul. vi. pt. iii. 
1557-8. App.) [1’he Sian/. Itict. quotes 
Evelyn as using the word of a place . 
wliere })ersons are eunfined : 1644. “I j 
passed by tlie Piaz/a Judea, wlierc j 
tlieir seraglio begins” {Diary, ed. 1872, 1 
i. 142).] 

c. 1584. At Saraium Turcia palatium ^ 
]iriiu-ii*iH est, vel tiliud ampluin aedificiuTn, 
non a Czar* voce Tatarica, quae regcni 
aignitioat, dictum ; vnde Heiiieccius Sarag- 
liam Turcis vocari putot, ut rfyiatu. Nam 
aliae quoipie domua, extra Sultani regiani, , 
nomen hoc ferunt . . . vt ainpla Turcorum 
hacpitia, sive diversoria puhlica, vulgo 
C'i'ia<yuai-/(i.v(Garavaii8eray) nostri vueant.*’ 
— Ltunctavim, cd. 1650, p. 403. 

. 1609.---“ ... by it the great Suray, 
besides which are diners others, both in 
the city and suburbs, wherein diuors noaio 
lu<lgingH are to be let, with doores, lockcs, 
ana keys to each.” — 11'. Finch, in Purcluis, 
i. 434. I 

1614.—“ This term MrragliOi so much ' 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
'l\irk's dwelling . . . has l'>oen corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, which in 
their langua^ge signihes properly * a palace.* 

. . . But since this word t'cai resemblc.s 
eerraio, as a Venetian would call it, or 
$rrayiiu os we say, and seeing that the 
palace of the Turk is (srrrtitu or) shut up 
all round by a strong wall, and also Itecause 
the wiimen and a great part of the courtiers 
dwell in it barred up and shut in, so it may 

S erchaiice have seemed to .soino to have 
cserved such a name. And thus the real 
tenn sarai has been converted into ser- 
raglio.”— dfiUa ValU, i. 36. 

1615.— “Onely from one dayes Journey 
to another the Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected cerbiine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called rurctmn- 
lara, or surroyes, for the beuefltc of Cara- 
vanes. . . — I)c MwUJart, 8. 

1616.— “In this kingdome there are no 
Inne.s to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are mire Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Bamiy, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may hauc 
roome freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, bis Cooke, and other necessaries.” 
— Terry, in Purehas, ii. 1475. 

16.38. Which being done we denarted 
from our Btmy (or Inne).”— H^. Bruton, 
in Hall. V. 49. 


* Oii«nioUierU.M. copy of sniMurller edition titan 
that qtiotifl, and whteh belonged to Joa Beidlger. 
there is here a note In hie autograph ; ** Id eel 
Canar, non set vox Tatarica, sed Vludlcs wni 

Illyrica, ex latino detorta.” 


1648.— “ A great luy or place for housing 
travelling folk.”— Van Twik, 17. 

[1754.—“. . . one of the Sciddoes (MOdy) 


officers with a party of men were loaged in 
the BoiTOy. . . — Furred, Bombay Letters, 

i. 307.1 

1782.—“ The stationary tenants of the 
Sarauee, many of them women, and some 
<if them very pretty, approach the travelkir 
(in his entrance, and m alluring lan^piage 
describe to him the varied excellencies (.if 
their several lodgings. " — /orsln-, Joumetf, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1825. — “The whole numljer of lodgers 
in und aliout the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scone for an i*3astern romance would 
such an inn as this atford ! "—Heber, ed. 
1844, ii. 122. 

1850. — “ He will lind tliat, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; ana with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges,-- and these only on 
nuids traversed by the im|ierial canifis — ho 
will see nothing in which purely selAsh con- 
sidoratiijns did not prevail.” — Sir H. M. 
KHiut, Origintil Preface to Uulot^iant 
India, Elliot, I. xxiii. 

b. A long-neckcfi earthenware (or 
metal) Hagoii for water ; a goglet 
(q.v.). This is Ar.— P. §ardfii. [This 
is the dorak or JtulUh of Egypt, of 
which Lane (Mod. Egypt, eil. 1871, i. 
186 seq.) gives an account with illiis- 
tnatioii.s.] 

c. 1666. — “ . . . my Naval having vouch- 
■'«afod me u very particular favour, which is, 
that he hatl^ apiiointo(t to give me every 
day a new loaf of his house, and a Boiiray 
of the water of (ranges . . . Boaray is that 
Tin-dagon full of water, which the Servant 
that mnreheth on foot before the Gentleman 
on horseback, carrieth in his hand, wrapt 
up in a .sleeve of red cloath." — Berni-er, E.T. 
114 ; [ed. ConsUible, 356]. 

1808. — “ We had some bread and butter, 
two auraheet of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” — Kl/diinstonr, in Life, i. 183. 

[18S0.— “'Fhe best known is the gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to the production of the water-vessels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout the northern parts of the Pan- 
jab.”— BotfinNirf, Indust. Arts of India, 149.] 

8BBANO, a. A native boatswain, 
or chief of a lascar crew ; the skipiMsr 
of a small native vessel. The Mora is 
Pers. mrhang, ‘a coniniander or over- 
seer.’ In mtraern Persia it seems to 
I be used for a colonel (see fViUs^ 80). 

I 1509.—**. . . then sol sail two Pbrtu- 
I goose voooolo which woro com# to Amocao 
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(Macao) from the CTity of Ooa, as occun 
erery year. They are ooronuinded by Cap- 
tains, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portuguese ; 
but manned by sailors who are Arabs, 
'Parks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for 80 much a month, and provide them- 
selves under the direction and command of 
a chief of their own whom they call the 
Saraaghi, who also belongs to one of those 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, currying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
mny give to the ssiid Saranghi.” — Cartett!, 
Viagf/i, ii. 206. 

1690. — “Indus quern do hoc Ludo consu- 
lui fait scriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
suft dictus le larAng, Anglich ^oatclDain 
sed IpOCOn.” — Hyde^ he Ludis Orientt. in 
SyrUoffmeLy ii. 264. 

[1822. — “ . . . the ghaut lyrangs (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crimps of England). ..." 
— Wallace, Fifteen, Yeart in India, 256.] 

SEBAPHIN. SeeXEKAFIN. 

SEBENDfB, n.p. The Arabic 
form of the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (See under 
CEYLON.) 

SEEINGAPATAM, n.p. The city 
u'liich was the capital of the Kin^oiii 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. Written 
Sn-rariga-jxUtana, meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town.’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangam (Seringam town and temple, 
su-call^, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on idands of the Cauvery, it is 
possible that ranga stands for Lanka^ 
and that the true meaning is *Holy- 
Isle-Town.’ 

[BEBPETCH, fl. Pers. tarpetA, 
Mrpesh; an ornament of mid, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung toother, each plate being set 
with preemns stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 

[1768.^** ... a flllat. This they call a 
■ixpeaeh, which is wore round the turban ; 
persona of great distinction generally have 
them set with preoiona stones. ''—Banvuy, 
iv. 191. 

— “ Bnrpaiihee." See under CVL- 
L^13.--“ Serpeydh.” Bee under KXXr 


SETT, 8. Properly Hind, scf/i, 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the Chetti (see CHETTY) or 
Slutti of the Mal.’ilmr (‘oast, the 
different forms being all from Skt. 
sreithiha^ ‘best, or cliief,’ mresthi, ‘the 
chief of a corpomtioii, a mercharit or 
banker.’ C. P. Brown entirely dei)ie.s 
the identity of the S. Indian shetti 
with the Skt. word (see CHETTY). 

1740. — “The Bets being all present at the 
Board inform iia that last year they dissenteil 
to the employment of Pillick Chund (&c.), 
they being of a different caste ; and conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
them.’ —In iMtig, p. 9. 

1757. --“To the Seats MooUbray and 
Roop(;hiind the Government of Chanduna- 
gore wn.s indebted a million and n half 
Rupees."— ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770.— “As soon as an European arriveil 
the Genbx^, who know mankind better 
than is cominuiily supposed, study his char- 
acter . . . and lend or procure him money 
upon bottomry, or .at interest. Thi.s in- 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent.,.nt this 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheylu. 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges, llteir 
riches have long ago procurod thorn the 
management of the bank l>c longing to the 
Court. , . f—Haynal, tr. 1777, i. 4*27. 
Note that by CkrykstYie Abbii means Betts. 

[1883. — “ . . . from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin n security endorsed by the 
Mathura Beth is as readily convertible inte 
cash as a Bank of England Note in London 
orPnria" — F. S, Gfrowsr, Mathura, 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In the Land 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, wlieii 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
produce the Govern men t has ameed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to lie 
})aid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or seiiltmmi is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an amement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlenienk A Permanent Settlement is 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro- 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVEN PAGODAS, ii.d. The 
Tiiin. Mavallipuramj Skt. Makahali- 
para^ *the City of the Great Bali/ 
a place midway between Sadraa and 
Covelong. But in one of the inscrip> 
tions (about 620 a.d.) a King, whose 
name is »xid to have been Amara, is 
described as having conquered the 
chief of the Mahainalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a ]>owerful 
highland chieftain subdued by the 
Chalukyaiis. (See Oo/e, Man. of 
ChinglepiU. 92 seq.). Dr. Oppert (Orig. 
InJuM., 98) takes the name to be de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 

SEVEN SISTEBS,or BBOTHEES. 

The popular name (Hind. sdLhhai) of 
a certain kind of bird, alxmt the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Mahtcocerem tarieolor^ 
Hodgson, * Bengal babbler’ of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Seven Brotlurs^ which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tiribee on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the quotations. See also 
Jerdon*s Birds (Godwin-Aiusten’s ed., 
ii. 69). In China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-ko, or “ Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See Collingtoood's Rambles of a 
Naturalist, 1868, p. 319. (See MYNA) 

1878. — “The Seven Sieten pretend to 
feed on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas . . . sad-coloured birds 
hopping abont in the dust, and incessantly 
taltang whilst they hop." — Ph. RobiMim, 
In My Indian Oarden, 30-31 . 

1833.—“. . . the Satb'nai or * Seven 
Brothers ’ . . . are too shrewd and knowing 
to be made fun of. . . . Among themselves 
they will quarrel by the hour, and bandy 
foul langiiage like Ashwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other sis are in arms 
at onoe. . . . Elach Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben- 
gal they are sisters ; but everewhere, like 
Wordsworth's opinionative child, they are 
seven." — TrU»ea on My Frontier, 143. 

SEVEBNDBOOG, n.p. A aome- 
wliat absurd corruption, which has 
been applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz. : 

a. Suvama’druga, or Satoandrug, on 
the west coasts about 78 m. mIow 


^mbay (Lat. 17* 48' N.). It Wiis taken 
in 1765 by a small naval force fn>iii 
Tula) I Angria, of the famous piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition, Commodore Janies, and his 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and IP. India, i. 117 
uq.] 

b. Sava^uirng ; a remarkable double 
hill-fort ill Mysore, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granite, wliicli 
was taken bv Lord Cornwallis’s arinv 
in 1791 (Lat. 12“ 53'). [Wilks (Hist. 
Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savendy Droog, and Saven- 
droog.] 

SETOHELLE ISLANDS, n^. A 

cluster of isLuids in the Indian Ocean, 
politically sul>ordiiiate to the Britisli 
Government of Mauritius, lying be- 
between 3“ 40' & 4“ 50' S. Lat., and 
about 950 sea-miles east of Momha.s on 
the K. African coast. There are 29 
or 30 of the Seychelles proper, of whit li 
Mahd, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The princii>al 
islands are granitic, and rise **in the 
centre of a v.ist plateau of coral ” of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portugue.se 
navigators of the 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers {Os sete Irmanos or 
Hermanos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
{Sete Irmanas), whilst in Delisle’s Map 
of Asia (1700) wc have both “les Sept 
Freres” and “les Sept Sccurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
find also on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Mahd de la Biourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little archipelago, an ezpedi- 
j tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of the 
two vessels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Mahd, 
and to the group the. name of lies de 
Bourdofmais, for which lUi MaM 
(which is the name given in the 
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Nefiufu OrxentaU of D’Aprcs de imbluhed by Beilin.” And there can 
Mauneville, 1775, pp. 29*38, and the be no doubt that the name was- l)e- 
charls), seems to have been substituted, stowed in honour of Moreau de .'■n- 
Wlwtcver may have been La Bour- clieiles, who was Contrdleur-Generul 


doimais’ plans with respect to tliese 
i.slands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian eainpiiigus 
of 1745-46, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 
1756 the Sieur Morphev (Muiphy ?), 
commander of the frigate Le Uerf^ 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bour'oon, to take nn&ses- 
sion of the Island of Mahe. But it 
seems doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [See the account of 
the islands in Oiwit’s Narrativey ii. 158 
wqq.] 

A que.stion naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came by 
the name of the SeydulUs hlands ; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
answer will \ye easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre- 
tension (e.g. the Diciionnaire de hi 
Roii&te) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the ** Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Si*chelles, who 
was eminent for hia services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to establish a French settlement there,” 
This is (quoted from La Rousse ; but 
the fact IS that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin 
and friend of Danton, aloim with 
whom he perished by the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
so called ! The name Sdchelles first 
(so far as we can learn) appears in 
the Hydrographie Franpaise of Belin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carte 
rtHuitti da Canal de Mozarnbique the 
islands are given as Lee lies SdweyleSi 
with two enlar^d plans en cartoudie 
of the Pori de sdcheyles. In 1767 also 
Chev. de Grenier, commanding the 
Hetire da Berger, visited the l^nds, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picault, “envoys 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
les isles des Sept Fr^res, leaquellea ont 
did depuit nommde ilet Make et eneuite 
lies Sdehelles.” We have not l^een 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was mven, but it was probably by 
Morphey of the Gn/y for among 
Halrynmle’s CharU (pub. 1771 X there 
is a *^Plan of the Harbour adjacent to 
Bat River on the Island Seychelles, 
from a French plan made in 1756, 


dee Financfs in France in 1754-66, i.r. 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
.sent Capt. Morphey to take ])os.scssion. 
One of the islands again i.s called 
SWumette, the name of an official who 
had been Connuimiirfl dn rot pres la 
Compitgnie dts Imles, and succee<led 
More^iu de Sechelles as Controller of 
Finance; and another is called Pnislvt^ 
apjiarently after the Due de Ohoiseul 
Pra.s1in who was Minister of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact dal.e of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it. must have lieeii 
Ixitween 1769 and 1772. The quota- 
tion below from the Ahhe Rochon 
shows that tlic islands were not »*.tlled 
when he visited them in 1769 ; whilst 
that from Capt. Neale shows that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It will he seen that both Rorhou and 
Neale sj)eak of Mahe as “tin* island 
Seychelles, or Seclieyles,” a-s in Bel in’s 
chart of 1767. It seems prol>a]>le that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, nnust 
have led to tlie suppression of his 
name in connection witli the group. 

The islun(i.s surrendered to the 
English Commodore Newcume in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears tu he an erroneous English 
S|)elling, now^ how'ever become estab- 
lished. (For valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to the courteous coniiimnications of 
M. James Jackson, Librarian of the 
Sodete de Geoyraphie at Paris, and of 
M. G. Marcel of the Bibliotheqite 
Nationale. And see, besides the works 
quoted here, a paper by M. Elie Pujot, 
in L* Explorateur, vol. iii. (1876) pp. 
523-526). 

The following passage .of Pyrard 
probably refers to tlie Seychelles : 

c. 1010.— ‘'Le Roy (des Maldives) enuoya 
par deux foys vn tr^ expert pilota pour 
aller descouvrir vne certaine isle nominee 
poltovovi, qui leur est presque inconnue. 
. . . Ils disent aussi qua le diable les y 
tounnentoit visiblement, et qua pour I'isle 
alia est fertile en toutea sortes de fruiota, 
et mesme ila ont opinion que oea gros Coooe 
I medicinaux qui sont ai chers-lk en vienneat. 
. . . £lle eat aoua la hauteur de dix dwide 
au delh de la ligne et enuiron. six viogt 
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Houitii des Maldmes. . . — (see COCO*DE- 

<ic La,-af, i. 212. [Also see 
Mr. 0 ray’s note in Hak. Sue. ed. i. 296, 
where he cxpiniiis the word fhJhuvyt in the 
above (luotation aa the Mal.ay pnlo^ 'an 
island,' Mah!^ /u/divdii.J 

1769.- "'rhe principal places, the situation 
of which 1 determined, are the SacbtylM 
islands, the tliit of Cai^ados, the Salha da 
Maha, the islaml of Diego (rarcia, and the 
Adu isles. The i.sland Bechoylss has an 
exceedingly good hnrlx}ur. . . . This island 
is covered with wood t<» the very summit of 
the moiinrains. . . . In 1769 when I spent a 
month here in order to determine ibi ^ition 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles were inhabited only by 
monstrous crocu<.U1es ; but a small establish* 
inent has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves .and nutin^s .*' — Voyagt 
to MatUignuttr .cad (ht E. Itidie* by the AM 
/{oc/too, E.T., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772.—" The island named Soyohellst is 
inhabited by the French, and has a good 
harbour. ... 1 shall here deliver my 
opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adjacent 
islands ... as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in these latitudes, and 
many to the westward.” — Ca/Ji. Neaiea 
l^aeaaae Jrvm to the SeyekeUee 

/Mtands in Strf/l (Jnth. In DuhiCb 
J timittn/, c<l. 1780, pp. *225, 232. 

[1901.— " For a man of energy, persever- 
ance, and temperate habits, SoyeheUM 
affords as good an opening as any tropical 
colony.”— /{ryiort nj’ Admin iatrator^ in Timea, 
Oct. 2.) 


8HABUNDBB, s. Pera. Shdh- 
baridar, lit. ‘King of the Haven,’ 
Harbour^Master. ^is was tlie title 
of an dlficer at native porta all over 
the liylian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship-masters had to transact He 
was often also head of tlie Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
fmpient occurrence in the old narra- 
tives. Portiigue.so authors generally 
write the word Xahander ; ours Shu- 
hnndtr or Eahnndar. The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India ; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent c.iisteiice in Cairo, 
(and the Persiaits .still call their 
Con.suls Shdh’baiular {Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 158)]. In the marine 
Malay States the EheVnindtir w»is, and 
prol)ahIy i.s, an intportint officer of 
StAte. The |>as8ages from Lane and 
from Tavernier snow that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thevenot (1663) calls the 
corres|x'»nding official, j>erha[>8 by a 
mistake, ^Echeik Bandar' {Voyages, 
iii. 121). {This is the office which 
King Mihrjan conferred upon Sindlxad 
the Seaman, when he made him “ his 
o^nt for the port and registrar of all 
ships that entered the harbour” 
{Burton, iv. 351)]. 


8HA, BAH, a A merchant or 
1 tanker ; often now attached as a 
.surname. It is Hind, sdh and sdhu 
from Skt. sdAhu, ‘perfect, virtuous, re* 
gje^tahle* (‘pricdhommc’). See BOW- 

[C..1809.— . . the people here celled 
.Mflhajans (Ibhajiu), Bun, end Baheriyas, 
live by lending money." — Biiekunan Hamit- 
to,t, E. Inditt, li. 573.J 


8HAHBA8HI inter]. ‘Well done!* 
* Bravo!’ Pers. Shdh-bdsh. ‘Rex 
ffsis ! ’* [Rather shdd-bdsh, * Be joyful.*] 

c. 1610.— "Le Roy fit rencontre de moy 
. . me disnnt vn mot qui eat oommnn 
eii toute rinde, k aavoir BatMlts, qai vent 
dire grand mercy, et aert auaai a louiar vn 
homme pour qualque choae qu’il a Men 
fait.” — /*ururd de iMvaf, i. 224. 

[1843.—" I waa awakened at night from a 
wiuud sleep bv the repeated savlMM 1 / 

tciUa / from the residence of the thanndar." 
— Iktndson, Travete in Vpper India, i. 309.] 


c. 1350.—’* The chief of all the Muaulmans 
in thiscity f/TaKfaw— seeQUHiON) is Mahom- 
med BhiJihaBdar."— /^H Batuta, iv. 100. 

c. 1689.— "Thia King (of the Bataa) under- 
standing that I bad brought him a Letter 
and a Vnaent from the Captain of Matam, 
caused me to be entertained by the Zaban- 
dar, who is he that with absolute Power 
governs all the affairs of the Army."— A'afo 
(oiig. cap. XV.), in Qogan*» TransL p. 18. 

1662.—'* And he who most insisted on this 
was a Moor, Xabaadar of the Gusarates" 
(at Malacca). — Caelankeda, li. 860. 


1558.— “A Moorish lord called 8abayo 
(Sabalo) ... as soon as he knew that 
our ships belonged to the people of theee 
parts of Christendom, desiring to have oon- 
flrmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jew who was in his ssrvioe as 81ia> 
bandar {XaioMdar), and asked him if he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
came in these shfpe. . ; f. iv. 11. 

1661. — ". , . a b o atma n, who, however, 
eaM himself Zabaadar."--CcrTMH Lmdas, 


1699.—“ The Sabaadar tooke off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of whita linnen abemt my 
bead. . . y. Dams, in Purckas, i. 12. 

[1604.-“8aUBdar.'* Bee under KLOIO.} 


At piivrl Indsiitm, Rn trie, sfiint, 
ai reeU U/tAmT-Hor. Kp. L I. 
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1606.—** Then came the Babendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to hiahouee.” 
— MiidUtion*tViiyage, E. (4). 

1610.—*' The Sabandar and the Govemor 
of Mawewk (a place ecituated by the River). 
. . .” — P«ttr iVtY/uifiuoH Florii. in Purekcu. 
i. 322. 

[1615. — *‘The opinion of the Sabiiidonr 
{■hall be taken.” — Ldtert^ iv. 79.] 

c. 1650.—" Coming to Golconda, 1 found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
1 observ’d most remarkable, was that I 
found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the other 
the Sba-Bandar'i or Provost of the Mer- 
chants.” — Tavernier. E.T. Pt. ii. 186 ; fed. 
Ball, ii. 70], 

1673.— "The Shawbimdar has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thomandi." — 222. 

1688.—" When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Shabandflr, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . . .” — Zlafajrier, i. 
502. 

1711.—" The Duties the Honourable Com- 
pany require to be paid here on Goods are 
not above one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Bhabander or Custom-Master.”- 

IjQchffV, 223. 

1726.— Valentyn, v. 318, gives a list of 
the BJaJhbandan of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 


[1727. — “ Bhawbandaar." 
TTOABBEBIM.] 


1759.— "I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have beaW to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 


pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will obliffe him to 
throw up his post of Bbahbiiiidar Droga 
^aroga).”— Yr. HaeUngv to the Chief at 
Dacca, in Van SiUart, i. 5. 


1768.—". . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where I lodgM told me he had been 
ordered by the ihobandar to let me know 
that my oarriaffe, as well as others^ must 
stop. If I ahonld meet the Governor, or any 
of ^e council ; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the ihtbaiidur that I could not 
consent to perform any such oeremonv.** 
—Oapt, OafitrH, quoted by transl. of Sta- 
vortniM, i. 281. 


1796. — " The descendant cf a Portoguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
verv low . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Bhawbuidor, or intendant 
of the port| and recMver of the port ous- 
toma.”— dysMi^ p. 160. 


1887.— "The Seyd Mohammad SI Mah- 
roockee, the Bhahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of (Miro) hearing of this event, 
sabonied a oommon fellah. . . — Xane’s 

Mod, EgfpHaM, ed. 1887, 1. 167. 


SHADDOCK, s. This name 
properly belongs to the West Indies, 
having been mven, according to 
Grainger, from %at of the English- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East and who was, 
according to Crawfura, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dainpier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo (q.v.). And the name appears 
from a mcMern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this &ipt. Shaddock. Mr. Rj C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. N. Q., vii. 376) writes : 
"Liinan, in ^Horitis Jamaiceruis,* voL 
ii. p. 171, says. ‘ This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brouj^t the plant from the 
East Indies.’ TTie name of the captain 
is believed to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset- 
shire. Sloane, in his 'Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, 'The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Gapt. Sh£idock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in his 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there?” Watt (Eeon. Diet, ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Batdvi nf^ 'Batavian lime,’ 
suggests its having been originnlly 
brought from Batavia.] 


[1754.—". . . pimple-nosea (pommelo), 
caned in the West Indies, Chadodm, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five timea its siie. . . .” — Iva, 19.] 


1764.— 

** Nor let tby bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Bhaddo^ the forbidden 
fruit. . . .”— G'ratnpcr, Bk. I. 


1808.— "The Bhaddook, or pumpelmoa 
(pommelo), often grows to the sise of a 
man's hona,”—PernvaTi Ceyhn, 318. 


[1882.—" Several trays of ripe fruits at 
the season, via., knrbootahs (ahadook), 
kabooea (melons). . . .” — Mh. Meer Hauan 
AH, Otmrvatione, i. 865.] 

1878.—". . . the splendid Bhaddook that, 
weary of ripening, lays itseK upon toe 
ground and swells at ease. . . /n Mf 


Jndiaen Garden, 60. 


[1898.- 

" He has stripped my rails of the abaddoc^ 
frails and the green unripened pine.” 
R, KifHng, Barrmek Room BaUada, p. 130.] 
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SHADB (TABLB-8HADR 
WALL-8KADB). s. . A glass 

to protect a candle or simple oil^mp 
from the wind. The oldest form, in 
use at the beginning of the last 
century, was. a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the table, the candle* 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it The wcUl^hade is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected -by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below mves a 
notable description of a captaina outfit 
when taking the field in the l8th 
century. 

1780.— “ Borrowed last Month by a Per- 
son or Parsons unknown, out of a priTate 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
▼ery eluant Pair of Candle Bhades. Who- 
ever wiU return the same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sicca Rupce$. — N.B. The 
Shades have private marlu.”— ffiiely's Ben^ 
OazetUy April 8. 

1789.—** His tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, Ao., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, a folding table, a pair of 
ihadM for his candles, riz or seven trunks 
with table equipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 24 sbirta) ; some dosens of wine, 
brandy, and gin; tea, sugar, and biscuit; 
and a han^r of live poultry and his milch- 
goat."— ifanro's Nan-ativcy 186. 

1817. — ** I am now finishing this lettes by 
eandle-liffht, with the help of a handker- 
chief tied over the aluule.'’— P. Munro. in 
Life, i. 511. 

[1838.—** We brought carpets, and chande- 
liers, and wall ihodM (the great stwle 
eommodity of Indian furniture), from Cal- 
cutta. . . ."— ifui JBeisa, Up ike Owntryt 
2bd ed. L 182.] 

8HA0BBBN,8. This English word, 
— French chagrin Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Oer. iSiper,— comes from the Pers. 
sogAfi, Turk. tdghHf meaning properly 
the croupe or Quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar ^franulated leather, 
also callea cdqhrt in the East, was 
originally made. Dies considers the 
French (and English adopted) dtagrin 
in the sense of vexation to be the sune 
word, as certain hard skins prepared 
in this way were used as flles^ and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
Ital. Itma also is (Etym. fVorterbueh^ ed. 
1861, ii 240). . Me might have added 
the fig[urative origin of tribulaHon. 
[This view is accepted by the N.B.D.; 
but Prof. Skeat (Caneice Did.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663.—**. . . k Alep ... on y tiavaille 
auwi bien qulk Damns le sagrl, qui eet ce 
qu’on appelfe chagrin en France, mais Ten 
•n faiit une bien plus grande quantitS en 
Perse. . . . Le aagll sa fait de crenm 
d'fine," ko.—Thevauf1t Vcyagee, iii. 115-116. 

1862.—** Baghree, or Keemookl^ Horse or 
Ass-Hide.** — Trade Report^ App. 

eexK.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of kimukhi, see Hoeg^ Man. an Trada and 
Mara/^aeturee of N, ladia^ 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. <The Evil One ; 
Satan.* Shaitdn kd bhefi, * Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,* was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
I and their followers. He was not the 
first g[reat English soldier to whom 
I this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cceur de 
Lion^ when Richard entertains a de- 
putation of Saracens by serving at 
table the bead of one of their brethren, 
we are told ; 

** Every man sat stvlle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : ' This is the Develys brothir. 

That sles our men, and thus hem eetes. . .'* 

[c. 1630. —**But a Mountebank or Imjmtor 
is nick-named Bhitan. Tabib, t.e. the Devil’s 
1 Cbirurgion." — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 304. 

1758. — ** God preserve me from the 
BdlsithaB Alrsgim."— Honway, iii. 90.] 

1868. — ** Not many years ago, an eooen- 
tric gentleman wrote from mkkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatio Society in Galout^ 
stating uat, on the snows of ue mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot- 
steps, store than 30 or 40 paeee aeanderf which 
the natives alleged to be Bhaitan’a. The 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern- 
ment would give him leave of aosenoe for a 
certain periM, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be die- 
covered vrithaut any expenm to OooemmenL 
The notion of catching Bhaltaa wUhoat any 
expenm to Oaxomment was a sublime piece 
or Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
accepted."— ffw M. TuU, NoUe to /War 
Jor nimu e^ 87. 

8 HALBB, 8 HAIiOO. BHELLA, 
8 AI 1 LO, Ac., a We have a little 
doubt aa to we identity of all these 
words ; the two latter occur in old 
works as names of cotton atnfb ; the 
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first two (Shakespear and Fallon give 
are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judgea to be 
a modification of the word, shaloan. 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalonty which gave 
its name to certain stuffs, apiMrently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

**With ahetei and with ehalons faire 
yspredde."— Reve'a Tale, 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monatticon^^^ . . . aut pannot pictos qui 
vocantur chalons loco tectutemii” See 
also in Liber AtJbue : 

“La charge de chalonns et drape de 
Heynae. . . . — p. 225, also at p. 281. 

c. 1343.—“ I went then to SkUliyiU (near 
Calicut— see CHAUA) a verv pretty town, 
where they make the stufn (qu. shUIf) 
that bear its name."— /6n Baluta^ iv. IM. 

[It is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
entangle the meanings and derivations 
of this series of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind. aALiL the 
^rkey-red cloth alxive described ; a 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Skt. idlA^ *a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,’ and is perhaps the same word 
as the TeL aufl, * cloth.’ This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Revolution (see 7 ser. N, A Q. viiL 
See PIECB4100D8, BALOO- 


I kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body : it is 
much worn and given as a present, ir 
the Dakkhan) ; silk turban. In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
{HerUoie^ QaTUKtri-e-Islam^ Madras re- 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
flheelay, Mai. Ailoj said to be from 
Skt. chiroy strip of cloth,’ in the 
sense of clothes; and snllah, Hind. 
sekty ‘gauze for turbans.’ 

[c. 1590.— “Sbelah,. from the Dek’han, 
per piece, | to 2 M." — AiTi^ i. 95. 

[1598. — “Chayla," in lAnxhateOy i. 91. 

[1800. — “Shillas, or thin white mualine. 
... They are very coarse, and are some- 
times striped, and &en called DupatUu (see 
DOOPUTIT). "—BucAonan, Mysore^ ii. 240.] 

1809. — “The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cottony is wrappM round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalla to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is rome- 
times thrown over the head as a veil." — 
Maria Orah^y 3. [But, as Sir H. Yule 
suggested, in this form the word may 
represent Burso.] 

1813.-“ Red Bhsllas or Balloes 

Milbunu, i. 124. 

„ “His ahela, of fine cloth, with a 
or gold thread border. . . ." — Tram, 
Lii, Soe. Bo, iii. 219 seq. 

[1900.—“ Bela DupaUa—^onk by men over 
shouldera, tucked round waist, ends hanging 
in front . . . plain liody and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and greeu; worn in full dress, sometimes 
mere^ tl^wn over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging in front from either shoulder.' 
— Fiua/ilft, Maa, on Silty 72. 


[o. 1690.-“ Bdlu, per pieoe, 8 R. to 2 M." 
■“-iliw, i. 94. 

[1610.-“BiaiaUo, blue and Uaok."- 
Danvariy LeUerOy i. 72. 

[1072.— “ Ballooa, made at Guleundah, 
and brought from thenoe to Surat, and jn 
to ^ Ba gaM."— In Birdioood, Bsport an vld 

[1896.—“ Bllu is another fabiie of a red 
oolour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named mdrHn {* Amema^ intoe dl dye, 
nnd was fMmerly extensively need f 
turbans^ ourtains, borders of female oot. 
and female darnsr^Makammad Hadiy Man, 
snDyaSyM, 


Next we have ahalali, which may 
M identical with Hind. sdA which 
Platte connacti with Skt. ekela, efioefoi 
B piece of eloth,* and defines as **a 


The following may represent the 
same wor^ or ne perhaps connected 
with P.— H. AiMy ‘a eelvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turban, &c.’ 

[1610.— “ Teyle, the ooige, Re. 70."— 
DmerOy LdUrSy i. 72.] 

1616.— “820 rieoee red aelaa."— Fosfrr, 
Lmarsytr, 129. The Mune word is used by 
OaAsy /Mary, Hek. Soo. i. 4.] 

gWAMA, a. Hind. Admd [Skt. 
ipAmOy * black, dark-coloured.’] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
KiUa einda maerwroy Qmel. “In con- 
finement it imitates the notea of other 
bizda, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy ” {Jordan), The long 
tail f eem# to indicate the identity ot 
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this bird rather than the maind (see 
MYNA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr. M*Crindle (/nixuton of India, 
186) favours the identification of the 
bira with the Maind.] 

c. A.D. 250. — ** There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and lonmng for inter- 
oourse with its kina, it premrs hunger to 
bondime with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucephala and thereabouts . . . call the 
bird Kfpxluv {* Taily ') ; and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail." — Aelian, de Nat. Anxm. 
zvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, s. 

Thqjse terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most promi- 
nent characteristic, and whicn are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over jiarts of the earth 
most remote from one another ; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of Silieria, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
“ Hinduism has assimilated these 
* prior superstitions of the sons of 
lur,’ as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the Danc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
see, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthodoxy” 
(see NoUm to Marco Polo, Bk. II. 
ch. 50). The characteristics of Sha- 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremoni^ ana convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tiinguz language, which is thaman, 
in that of the Manchus becoming to- 
man, pi. tamata. But then in Chinese 
Sha-mdn or Shi-mdn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt. hamana, 
Pali tamana. Whether the Tanguz 
I word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
I ouestion. W. Schott, who has treated 
the matter elaborately {Uher dm Dop^ 
peltinn det Wortet Schamane und uber 
dm tungusichen Schamanen- CWtus am 
Hqfe tier Mandju Kattem, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the two 
words in one series. In the first two 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c. B.C. 320. — '*Toi>f 3^ ^apfidvas, rods 
fjiiv ivTifiordrovt 'TXofilovt ptfalw dtfOftd- 
luvrat ratv CXatv dwo 
Kol Kapvur AypLuv, taOifrat 3* birb 

0Xm(i»' SevbpdtuHf, id^poBurltitif 
ot¥ov .*’ — From Megtutknue, in Strabo, xv. 

c. 712.— “All tho assembled 

and sent a message to Bajhrd, saying, “ We 
are n6sUf devoid. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well sa ul kinds of shedding 
of blood."— CAatA Ndma, in Elliot, i. 158. 

1829.— “Aamt is tbo Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the mtroduotion of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of Sacriflcer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
l^nguzes, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes. 

. . . In Europe they are known by the 
Tunguz name ■dbaman ; among the Manjus 
as and among the Tibetans as 

HlaJba. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Btih or Bffghe, i.e. 

* Sorcerer,’ 'Wizahl,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udn- 
flfun.”— 7. J. Schmidt, NoUi to Sanang Seizen, 
p. 416. 

i 1871. — “Among Siberian tribes, the 
select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to." — Tglor, 
rrimitive Gultare, ii. 121. 

SHAMBOGUE, s. Canar. thdna- 
I or tdna-bhoga; thandya, * allowance of 
I grain paid to the village accountant,’ 
Skt. Mioga, ‘enjoyment’ A village 
I clerk or accountant. 

[c. 1766.— . . this order to be enforced 
in the accounta by the ahanbague."— 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[]800.-“BliaBabqn, celled Bhanbogiia 
by oorruption, and Cuziium by the 
Imans, is the village aooountant. — * 
BiuhanatCt Mytore, i. 2H.] 

1801.— “When the whole Uai ia ool- 
nd potail (tee 
tesUldar*! ent- 

,<.n6. 


leoteA the ■ha&bOfiM 
TATBL) oany it to 
cherry. '’—r. Mnnro, in I 
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SHAMEEANA^ SEMIANNA, s. 

Pen. shamiydna or xhdmiydna [very 
doubtfully derived from Pers. shdL^ 

‘ king/ mtydnay ‘ centre an awning or 
flat tent>roofy sometimes without ^ndes, 
but often in the present day with 
canauts ; sometimes pitched like a 
porch before a large tent ; often used 
by civil ofllcers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or oflice proceedings coram 
populo^ and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible. [In the early records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. 1590. — “ The Bhimyftiiah-awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square. **—^4 in, i. 54. 

[1609. — “ A sort of Calico here called semi* 
Janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than the Calico." — Danvers^ Lettfra, i. 29.1 

[1613. — “The Hector having certain 
chuockeroa (chucker) of fine Semisii chow- 
ters."- -Jbid. i. 217. In Ftaitr^ iv. 239, 
semanes.] 

1816. — “ . . . there is erected a throne 
foure fuoto from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backs whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Ssmiasnes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
ao coverea.” — Sir T. Roe, in PurchAs, i. ; 
Hak. Soc. i. 142. 

[1676.— ** We desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 

. . . with bridle and Adle, Ssmsanoss, 
canatts (Csnant). . . — Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, i. 89.] 

1814. — ** 1 had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch my 
tent or erect iiiy BumminUiLa or Bhamyaiuk, 
the whole country being generally a garden." 
— Forbes, Or. Mem, ii. 455 ; 2nd ed. ii. 64. 
In ii. 294 he writes Bhumsesaa]. 

1857. — "At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under huge 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives * Bhamnaiiahs.* 

M. Thornhill, Personal Adventures, 14. 

8BAJIF00, y. To knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, Ac. The word has 
now long been familiarly used in 
England. ^ The Hind, verb is chdmpnd, 
from the imperative of which, ehdmpd, 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bimow, Puckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Takii^ 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
twdies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
fin Purchas, ii. 1476). The process was 
lamiliar to the Romans under the 
Enipire, wh ‘Se slaves employ^ in 
this way were styled tractator and 
trcLctatrix. [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, 72).] But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748.—" Bhampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which 1 paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in- 
struments. ..." (The account i.s good, but 
too long for extract .) — A Voyage to the E. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, 

p. 226. 

1750-60.— " The practice of champing, 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modem Europeans. ..." 
—Grose, i. 113. This writer quotes Martial, 
Hi. Ep. 82, and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show 
that the practice was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800. — "The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, ho washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour." — Bealson, War with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

[1810. - "Bhampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and is the same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean.” 
— \Vtlks, Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, 
i. 276.) 

,, *Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champooed them if they were 
restless, they usea to tell stories, some of 
which dealt* of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.”— I^iorwood, 
Avtobiog. 410. 

,, "That considerable relief is ob- 
tain^ from ■hampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly Men restored si^risinglv 
from severe fatigue. . . ." — Williamson, V. 
M. ii. 198. 

1813. — " 'Fhere is sometimes a voluptuoiw- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness, in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, ehampoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in b^ oriental sensualists.’ 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 35 ; [2nd ed. i. 26.] 

8HAN, n.p. The name which we 
have learn J from the Burmese to 
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apply to the people who call them- 
selves the oreat 7’a», kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, atid China. They are 
the same prople that have been known, 
after the Portuguese and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(cj.v.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
dia call themselves — see De la Lou- 
b^re, who is very accurate) Tai-Not 
or * Little T’ai,* whilst they applied 
the term Tai-Yai^ or ‘Great Tm,* to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ; * sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-gutf or the ‘ Ta’i left behind.* 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less I 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neighlx)urs. They are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camboja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a certain homogeneity in 
languw, civilisation, ana religion 
(Buddhist), which seems td point to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ah/rni or Aham, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
usra, of the province itself. The most 
extensive ana central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mniig-Afait, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of fiTau- 
idnUn (from a famous city of that 
name in arcieut Indi^ corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Skan-pyi and 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Further south were those 
Tai States which have usually been 
called Laoi, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of ]^wer. Severn 

* Ob tkepratnbto indication of Gnstsad little 
OMd la tils ifcahto, miMilBi In notaa on 
jrMMf^bk.lil.ak0L 


of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same mneral quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Stum IMctionanj (Rangoon, 1881X 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahonn^ whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Afau or Kaudambi), the 
Shan {pTopety or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shw is borrowed from 
the Burnie.se, in whose peculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shdn^ is written rham. Wfe have not 
met with its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 1796. 
It appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buenanau, 
whose papers were only publishea 
many years afterwards in various 
perii^icals difficult to meet with. It 
was not until the Burmese war of 
1824-1826, and the. active in%'estiga- 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 
followed, that the name became popu- 
larly known in British India. The 
best notice of the Shans that we are 
acquainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
W Mr. Ney Elias, jirinted by the 
Foreign Dept, of Calcutta in 1876 
{Intrm. Sketch of the Hist, of the Shan^ 
dec.). [The ethnology of the race ia 
discussed by J. 0. Scott, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer y i. pt. i. 187 seqq. Also see 
Prince Henr% fTOrleanSy Du Tonkin aux 
IndeSy 1898 ; H. S. Halletty Among the 
ShanSy 1886, and A Thousand Miles on 
an Elephanty 1890.] 

Thoimh the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Bam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens; the Siamese themselves 
have an obwlete fliSm (written Sieyam) 
for themselves, and Sioig (Sieuang) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi- 
dently the Sieny which the Chinese 
hsed in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam,— aee Maireo Poloy find ed. Bk. 
iii. 7, note 8)^ ana from which 
we goiy probably throngh a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.)> The Bur> 
meae distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yudia (see JUDEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Symes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as *Yoodra- 
Shaan,’ and he also (no doubt im- 
properly) calls the Manipur people 
'Cassay Shaan’ (see CA8BAT). 

1795. — ''These events did not deter Shan- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertile 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Cassay Shaaa, attracted his am- 
bition.”— p. 77. 

„ "Zemee (see J^GOMAT), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Toodra 
Bhaan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
TOvemod by Cbobwas, who annually paid 
homage to the Birman king.*'— 75uf. 102. 

,, "Bhaan, or Bhan, is a very com- 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states.” — Ibid. ‘274. 

c. 1818.—“. . . They were assisted by 
many of the Xalntd (see CHOBWA) or 
Mtty princes of the Sciam. subject to the 
Burmese, who, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 
. . . The war which the Burmese had to 
support with these enemies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . . and saw their princes range 
themselves . . . under the protection of the 
King of Siam.” — Sangermano^ p. 57. 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of China. [Badger 
Quoted oy Birdwood^ Report an- Old 
Records^ 163) identifies the word iivith 
nna~bdjfta^ ‘ Cliina- woven ’ clotha] 

1343.—“ When the aforesaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Emp. of 
China) ... in return for this present he 
sent another of greater value . . . 106 
pieces of shiiinblf, and 500 pieces of 
•binbftf.”— BeCtuta^ iv. 3. 

1498. — “The overseer of the Treasury 
came next d^ to the Captain- Major, and 
brought him w pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, w'ith gold embroidery which th^ 
call bryramia (beinunee), and other w 
large white stuffs, very fine, which wen* 
named sinabafoa. . . Correa, E.T. b. 
Ld. Stanley, 197. 

[1508.— See under ALJOFAB.] 

1510. — “ One of the Persians said : ‘ Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.' I 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine sinabaph* (which were pieces of 
cloth wo carried).”— Varthema, 269. 

1516. --“The quintal of ibis sugar waa 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabiffo was worth two 
ducats.”— Bur&osa, 179. 

[ „ “ Also they make other stuffs which 

they call Mamonaa (Mahmudia f), others 
duguaxaa (dogazxaT), others dutviarea (sea 
chowtars, under PIECE-OOODB), others 
■inabafaa, which last are the best, and 
which the Moors bold in most esteem to 
make shirts of."— Ibid., Tasbon ed. 362.] 


1861.- 

“ Fie, Fie ! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams. 

Going past all the Bhama 
With branches to Bam-you (see BAMO), and 
end in A-omoke.” 

Ode oij. the propoaed VuniUan BaUvny. 
Bhamo and Eamok were names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry's railway 
projects. 

SHANBAFF, 8INABAFF, &c., a 
Pers. shdnbdft, A stuff often men- 
tioned in tne early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perh^ indeed these names 
indicate two different stuffs, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the tinabaff was 
a fine white stuff. Sinahdff is not in 
Vuller’s Lexicon. 8hdnabttf is, and is 
explained aagenut panni grotsioru, tie 
detcripta (E. T.) : ** A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of tabOt (see OABATA) for 
sale.”~JMi^-i-UMNii. But this can- 
not have been tne character of the 


SHA8TEB, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. sdstra, rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 


1612.—“. . . They have many books in 
their Latin. ... Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies; eighteen 
which they call Purdna (Poorana), which 
are the limbs.” — Couto, V. vi. 3. 

1630.—“. . . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Bhaster, or 
the Book of their written word, consisted ^ 
these three tracts.”— Lord's Ditplay, oh. viii. 


1651. — In Rogerius, the word is every- 
where misprinted lastia. 

1717.— "The six Bastrangdl oontun all 
the Points and different Ceremoniee in 
Wwdhip. . . .’*—Phtltipa'a Aecounl, 40. 


1765.—“ ... at the capture of Calcutta, 
A.l>. 1756, I lost many ounous Oentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very oorrect 
and vmuable copies of the QeiUoo Bnastah.* 
— J. Z. Holwell, Initreding Hid. Bveate, Ae., 
9d ed., 1766. i. 8. 

1770.— “The BhasUh is looked upon by 
eome ee a oommentary on the edUm, and 
by othere ae an original work.**— Ba y i af 'tr 
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1776.— ** The oocupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Bwidt. and other 
8hMt«n."— ^a/Aedf OenJtoo Qnai^ 39. 

[SELA^TBEE, s. Hind, itbfrl (aee 
BHABTEBi A man of learning, one 
M*ho teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

[1824.— ‘<Oungadhur Bhastroe. the mini- 
ster of the Baroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjee under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was perpetrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow.' — 

Central Jndia^ 2nd ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, 8. Pers. and Hind, s/idf, 
also doshaloj *a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perha[)8 of Indian 
origin, from Skt. savala, ’variegated.’ 
Sir G^r^ Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old India records 
” Camiania ahulfl ” and “ Carinania 
ahawools,” meaning apparently Ker- 
mdn shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a lxx)k of - 1686 
he finds “Shawlea Carmania” and 
“ Carmania Wooll ” ; in one of 1704, 
” Chawoolfl ” {Report on Old Records^ 27, 
40). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i. 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) shdl is dehned in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the word 
originally : 

*'Panni viliores qui partim albi, partim 
oineritii, partim nigri esse solent ex lana 
•t pillis caprinis; hujusmodi panoum seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii." To this he adds, 

Datur etiam sSricea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar no.otri multitii, sive siroplicis sive 
duplicati.’* For this the 2nd edition a 
century later substitutes: ** SkBU-i- Hindi** 
(Indian shawl). "Tela serlcea subtilissima 
ex India adferri solita." 

c. 1590.— "In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . . His Majesty enoourmges 
in erery possible way the \$hlU-Utfi) manu- 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Labdr 
also there are more than 1000 workshops." 
—A\n i. 02. [Also see ed. Jarrett, ii. 
349, 355.] 

c. 1665. — "Ils mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lomqn’ils sortent, nne Clud, <nii est 
une maniere de toilette d'une laine tm-ftne 
qui se fait a Oachmlr. Ces Chals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old French aune, 
nearly 47 inohes English) de long snr une 
de large. On las aehete vlngt-dnq on trsnte 
dens SI elles sont Ones. II y en a mdnie oni 
ooUtent dnquante dcus, tnais oe sont lee 
tr4s-6nes."— Flewiiof, v. 110. 

o. 1666.— " Ois shalM soot eertsinei pihoss 
d’dioffe d'ooe anlna ft demis de long, et 


d'une de large ou environ, qni sont broddes 
aux deux bouts d'une esp«M de broderie, 
faite au mdtier. d'nn pied ou environ de 
large. . . . Jwn ai vu de ceux que les 
OmraAt font faire exp^ qui ooutoient 
cent dnquante tuples ; dee autres 
qui sont de eette laine du pays, je n’en at 
pas vu qui passaient 60 Roupies.’’— Bemtrr, 
li. 280-lml ; [ed. Constable, 4(«]. 

1717. — ". . . Con tutto cib predosissime 
nobilissime e sense comparazione magniOche 
sono le tele che si cbiamano Bcial, si nella 
lingim Hindustana, come ancora nella lingua 
Persiana. Tali Bdal altro non sono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano solla tes^ e 
facendo da man destli^ e da man sinistra 
scendere le due metk, con queste si dnge. 

. . .‘*—MS. Narrative of Padre Ip. Drrideri. 

J l662.—‘‘ Another rich Skarf, which they 
Bchal, made of a very fine stuff." — 
J. Davies, Awhassador's Trav., Bk. vi. 235, 
Stanf. Diet.l 

1727.— "When they go abroad they wear 
a Bhaw) folded up, or a piece of -White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads. "~-i4. Hamilton, ii. .50; [Bhaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

c. 1760.— "Some Shawls are manufactured 
there. . . . Those coming from the province 
of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
6owered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwaras to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.” — 
Grose, i. 118. 

1781 . — Sonnerat writes ehallss. He says : 
" Ces dtoffes (faitee avec la laine des moutons 
de Tibet) surpassent nos plus belles soieriea 
en finesse." — Voyage, i. 62. 

It seems from these extracts that 
the large and costly shawl, woven in 
ffgures* over its whole surface, is a 
: modem article. The old shawl, vro 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
moat commonly whi^ with only a 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now calloi a Bunpoor 
Ohadder when made with figured ends 
is piHibably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

8HBBAH, 8HIA, a. Arab, aki’a, 
».€. ’sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahonimedan *sect,’ or sects rathen 
which specially venerate ’Ali, and 
regard the ImAms (see mAUM), his 
descendants, as the tme successors to 
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the Calij>hste. The PersiaiiB (nnce 
the Accession of the * Sophy * dynasty, 
(q.v.) ) are SkVoi^ and a* good many of 
the Moslems in India. The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulman history, and the modem 
Bohraa (see BOBA) and “Mulahis,” 
may ^nerally be regarded as £%{’a. 
{See tne elaborate article on the sect 
in Hugheif Diet, of Jaldm, 579 seqq.^ 

c. 1309. — . . dont encore il eat ainai, 
ue tuit cil qui croient on la loy Haali 
ient que cil qui croient en la loy Mahommet 
aont mescr^nt ; et auaai tuit cil qui croient 
en 1 h loy Mahommet dient que tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Haali aont mcacWhnt. — 
JuinvilU^ 252. 

1553. — “Among the Moors have alwaya 
been controveraiea . . . which of the four 
first C'.aliphs was the moat lentimate auo- 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favuured Bubac, Honiar, and Otthoman, the j 
Persians {Paraeot) favoured Alle, and held 
the others for usurpers, and as holding it 
against the testament of Mahamed ... to 
the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians aud the Persians. The latter 
took the appellation Xi4, as much as to 
say * Union of one Body,' and the Ara^ 
called them in reproach JRaffady [Rafdl, a 
heretic (lit ’ deserter ')], as much as to say 
* People astray from the Path,' whilst they 
call themselves (Me SUNNEE), which 
is the contrary." — Banvs, II. x. 6. 

1620.— “The Sonnite adherents of tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an 
infinite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually possess it The 
Persians and their adherents who are called 
Shiat (Soiai), t.e. * Sectaries,' and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the 
primacy of those who have only c^med 
it (without posse ssi ng it), and obstinately 
contend that it belongs to the family of AU 
only."— P. della VaUej ii. 75; [coni. Hak. 
Soc. i. 152]. 

1626.— “He is by Religion a Mahumetan. 
descended from Persian Ancestors, ana 
retaineth their opinions, which differii^ in 
m&ny points from the Turkes, are distin- 
guished in their Sectes by teannes of 8(MW 
and Atnaee." — PtcrcAos, PUgrimage^ 995. 

1668.— “IjSs Persans et Keadhachet (Kus- 
lilbaah) se disent Behai . . . si les Ottomans 
estoient Behais, ou do la Secte de Haly, les 
Persans se feroient Somnu qui est la SMte 
des Ottomans.” — De la Boullaye-le-Qwtf 
ed. 1667, 106. 

1673.— “His Substitute here is a Chiaa 
Moor.” — Fryer^ 29. 

1798.— “In contradistinction to the Soanu^ 
who in their prayers cross their hands on 
the lower part m the breast^ the Bdhiahs 
drop their arms in straight lines.” — (7. 
^orUtr, TnmtM, ii. 129. 


1805.— “The word Bh'seah, or Bhoeat, 
properly signifies a troop or sect '. . . but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
tiie^ foUowers of Aly, or .jf those 'who 
maintain that he was the first legitimate 
KhMle^fak^ or successor to Moohummad.”— 
Baillie^ uigeti Mdk. II. xii. 

1M9. — “Ia tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans I'lnde le fanatisme Musulman. 
lA iSttka^ et BdtiitM n'ont point entre 
eux cette animositd qui dhile les Turcs et 
les Persans . . . oes deux sectes divisent les 
musidmans de ITnde ; mais comma je viens 
de dire, elles n’excitent gdndialement entre 
eux aucune animositd.”— (Toma de Tam, 
Ret, Aiue,t p. 12. 

SHEEBMAUL, a. Pera. — Hind. 
ahlrmdl^ a cake m^e with flour, milk 
and leaven; a aort of brioche. [The 
word comes from Pera. shir, ‘milk,* 
nuff, ‘ crushing.* Riddell (Domett. Econ. 
46p gives a receipt for what he calU 
“ Nauna Sheer MhaU* nan being Pera., 
‘bread.*] 

[1832. — “The dishes of meetah 
‘sweet') are accompanied with the many 
varietijs of bread common to Hindoostaui^ 
without leaven, as Bheah-maul, boeherhoMnit 
(baktr-khaai), chapaoHe (ohnpatty), Aa ; 
the first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pie-crust.” 
— Mr$. Meer Haatan .4 ft, Oftimurunu, i. 101. 

[SHEIKH, a. Ar. thaikh; an old 
man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tribe. The word should properly' 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, in India, it is often ap- 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
lower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 

J 1598.— “ Lieftenant (which the Arabians 
ted seqnen).” — LwtekoUn^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 24. 

[1625.— “They will not haue them fudged 
by any Custome, and they are content that 
their Zeqne doe determine them as he 
list”— FurcAos, Pilgrimage^ ii. 1146. 

1727.—“. . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Bbeek, as they allet^, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Re- 
ligion.” — A. Hamilton^ ed. 1744, i. 37. 

[1835. — “Some parents employe sheyldl 
or fikee to teach their boys at home."— 
lamef Mad. Egypt^t ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

SHERBET, s. Though this word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arab, and Pers.) form tharbaty* 

* In both written alike, but the final ( in Anbie 
is genenlly silent, giving akafba.in Persian aberbat 
So we get mieafvf man Pan. and Turk. SMmdfvl, 
ia Ar. (and in India) maiidra {sumdr, mandra). 
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**dTaaghV it to not a word now apeci- 
ally in Aiigpl-Indian uae. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doora Thus in 
Italian and French we have sortoMo 
and Jor^i which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish form 
diurhat or tKorbat ; in Sp. aud Port, 
we have xarabe^ axarabe (aA-Aardhf 
the standard Ar. thardb, ' wine or any 
beverage ’X xarooe^ and from these 
forms probably Itai. tdroppo^ nroppo, 
with md French ynerop and mod. 
French xiron ; also Englim and 

more directly from the Snaniah, ikrufr. 
Mod. Span, again get^ oy reflection 
from Flinch or Italian, sor&eto and 
strop (see JDosry, 17, and Marcd Devic, 
av. strop). Our Aierbel looka aa if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Levant. The form skrcf6 is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, €.g. Port-s^rau6, 
Sherrv-skraiii, LaU-ahraub, Brandy- 
Juravi, Beer-iAratii. 

c. 1834.—** . . . They bring cups of gold, 
nlror, and glaM, filled with sugar-candy- 
water ; t.e. syrup diluted with water. They 
call this bereraM aherbet ” {atk-tkurhtU ). — 
Ib% Batuta, iii. 124. 

1364.—*'. . . potio est gratissima prae- 
sertim ubi mnlta nitre, quae Ck>nstantino- 
poli nullo tempore, deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
Arab Sorbet vonnL hoc est, potionem 
Arabioan.”— ^ss&< 7 . £p. i. p. 92. 

1678. — “The physicians of the same 
country use this xaxave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent ferers."— ifcosCa, 67. 

o. 1680.— “Et saoeharo notum jucundis- 
■imnm pamnt qnem Saroet ▼ocant.’’- 
Frotper AlpimM, Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611. — “In Persia there is much good 
wine at grapes which is called Xaxib in the 
language of the country.’* — Trixeira, i. 16. 

0 . 1680. — **Their liq^r may perhaps 
bettor delight yon ; ’tis faire water, sugar, 
rose-wntor, and juyce of Lemons oust, 
eaird Shenota or Zatbtto, wholsome and 
potaMe.”— 6lir T. Herbert^ ed. 1688, p. 241. 

1682.— ** The Moores . . . dranke a litUe 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, and/ecofott 
(see JOCOLB).”-Ess/pa’s /Kory, Jan 24. 

1827.— “On one occasion, before Bank- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his ueibet, which he pre- 
ferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glemes of rum or bnady were usually added 
to enrich the compound.’— Sw Ir. Beott, 
TkM Affpsea's Jkmghtr^ cb. s. 

1887. — ** The Egyptians have vaiions 
kinds of aherbota. . . . The most common 
kind (called simply ahinhdt or abubdt 
ssel f itor . . .) is mssely simar and watsr 
. . . kmenede (liyWAidldk, or fitardb sf- 


is aether.**— Med, EgypL, 

1868.— ** Hie Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the mort dis- 
solute of both sexes were sure to be p r esent, 
and to indulge too freely in the shrub made 
for the occasion."— WoMeU^ 29 Yean in the 
W, Indui, 17. 

8HEBEEF, a. Ar. shari/, * noble.' 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med. 

1496. — “ The ambassador was a white 
man who was Zaiifa, as rauoh aa to say a 
crtligo** (ft.e. tUrigo). — RoUirOf 2nd ed. 80. 

[1672.-“Behiofifl." See under CA8I8. 

[a 1666. — ** The first (embsmsge) was 
from the Oierif of Meoa. . . ."— Esmier, 
ed. Constafi/e, 138. 

1701.-“. . . y* BhrMf of Judda. . . 

— Forresf, JBom&ay Letters, i. 232.] 

SHEBISTADAB, a. The head 
ministerial oflicer of a Court, whose 
duty it ia to receive plainta, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H. — P. 
from sor-ruhfd-ddr or sariihto-ddr, 
‘register-keeper.* Sar-ruhtd, an office 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string.* C. P. Brown interprets 
Sarruhtaddr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which puppets 
dancel** — aatirically, it mav be pre- 
sumea. Perhaps ‘Keeper of the clue,' 
or *of the file* would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786.— (With the object of establishing) 
** the officen of the CaBOBfoe’s Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars . . . and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
For these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as possible of the knowledge and 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de- 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Berriahtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetim in the Revenue Depart- 
ment.’’— Lsettr fiom O. O. tn C, to Board 
Iff Rooomno, July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 
mx.). 

lOT; — “Nowadays, however, the Bi- 
riahtadar’a signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.’’— 
Ltf9intloMgfMmt,i. 117. 

[8HBVAB0T wtt.tji, ii.p. The 
Dunt upplied to a finge of hills in 
the Salem district of Madras. The 
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origin of the name hae given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefanu (Afan. of Salem^ ii. 19 teq.) 
thinks that the original name was 
possibly Sivarayarif whence the German 
name Shivarai and the English She- 
▼aroys ; or that Sivarayan may by 
confusion have become Sherarayan^ 
named after the Baja of Sera; lastly, 
he suggests that it comes from sharpu 
or sharvUf ‘ the slope or declivity ot a 
hill,’ and vay^ ‘ a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sharvayraywn^ as *the 
cliff which dominates (rayan) the way 
(wy) whicli leads through or under the 
acclivity (sliarvu)* The Madras Gloss. 
gives the Tam. form of the name as 
Shervarayanmalatj from Sherariy Hhe 
Chera race,’ irayan^ ‘ king,* and malaiy 
‘ mountain.’ 

[1823. — "Mr. Cockburn . . . had the 
kindness to offer tne the use of a bungalow 
on the Shervaraya hills. . . ."—HooU^ 
Missums in Madras, 282. 

[SHIBAB, SHIBBAB, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattajoar. Molesworth 
(Mohr. Diet. 8.v.) gives shibdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as *a ship or large vessel of a particu- 
lar de.scription.’ The Bornbay Gazetteer 
(x. 171) speaks of the ^diibdai, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratnagiri sub-division 
ports ’ ; and in another place (xiii. Ft. 
li. 720) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers. shdhi-hdr, 
* royal-carrier.’ 

[1684.-" The Mncaddaro (MOCUDDUH) 
of this ililbar bound for Ooa.” — Yule, in 
Hedges* Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxv. ; also see 
clxxxiv. 

[1727.— ". . . the other four were Chnibt 
or Oallies, and Sheyhan, or half Gallies.’ — 
A, Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. IM. 

J 1758. — ". . . then we cast off a boat 
led a large seobar, bound to Muscat. 
. . r-Ives, 196.] 

BHIGBAJff, a. A Bombay and 
Aladras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The camel-c^i^m 
18 often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. Rahr^ Skt. 
Bghra, *^uick or quickly.* A similar 
carriage is the JvJUcahy wnich takes its 
name from Hind. yAafAxf, * swift.* 

(1890.— At Bombay, *'In heavy ooaehee, 
lifter landaulete, or singular-looking sllig- 


rampoes, might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . .‘'-Mr*. Elunod, ^br^. ii. 876. 

£1876.— "As it is, we have to go . . . T24 
mues in a dak ghsm, bullock ahigxam, or 
mail-cart. . . 7*— Wilson, Abode of Snow 
18.] 

BHTKAB, B. Hind, from Pei-s. 
shikdr, * la chasse ’ ; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 

_c. 1590. — " Ain, 27. Of Hunting (orig. 

- 1 - Shikar). Superficial worldly ob- 
servers see in killi^ an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, 
as if senseless, on the field of their passions. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge. . . . This is 
the case with His Majesty, —ilfii, i. 282. 

1609-10. — " Bykary, which signifieth, 
seeking, or hunting.*’— Findi, in Pur- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800.—" 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
ahekar ; and I strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in tho 
pursuit of your game.” — Sir A. WtllesUy 
to T. Munro, in Life of Munro, iii. 117. 

1847. — " Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar." — Dry Leaves 
from Y<mng Egypt, 3. 

[1859. — "Although the jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, a shickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown."— Oh'pAanf, 
Narr. of Mission, i. 25.J 

1866. — " May I ask what has brought you 
out tc India, Mr. Cbolmondeley ? Did you 
come out for shikar, oh V'—Trerehian, The 
Ihvwh Bungahw, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 2ffl. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree. 

[1900.— "That so experienced a shikar 
should have met bis death emphasises the 
necessity of caution." — Field, Sept. 1.] 

BHIKABEE, BHEKABB7, s. 

Hind, thikarl, a sportsman. The 
word is used in three v^^ys: 

a. As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 

[1822.— " SheoaxTiei are generally Hin- 
doos of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts of animals." — Johnson, Skdekes of Field 
Sports, 25.] 

1879. _** Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in laige game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no r^lar shi- 
in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local diikaree, 
who lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking Ufe as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is look^ 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent their buying from him the epoile 
of the chase. ” — PolU>k. Sport in Br. Burmakf 
Ac., i. 18. 

b. As applied to the European 
sportsman nimeelf : “Jones is well 

known as a great ^Ucaree." There 
arc several b^ks of sporting adven- 
ture written circa 1860-76 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old sniekany.’ 


1856. — “ Our conductors took off their 
shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 

S laces, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
ropt on their knees and ahikhoed towards 
the palace." — I'ldr, Mittion to Ava, B2. 

— “Another ceremony is that of 
shakhoing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of the throne. All Butmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . . .**— 
The Burmafiy Hu Life and Notions^ ii. 206. 


[c. A shooting-lx)at used in the 
Cashmere lakes. 

[1875.—** A ahikiri is a sort of boat, that 
is in daily use with the English visitors ; a 
light boat manned, as it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with ciishions, makes a comfortable convey- 
ance. A handwix (see BUNDOOK) ekikdri is 
the smallest boat of all ; a shooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes." — 
//me, Jummoo^ Ac., 181. J 


SHIKAR OAH, a. Pers. A hunt- 
ing ground, or enclosed preserve. The 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of aTiimals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawd-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 
17, and notes). [The great areas of 
jungle maintained by the Amirs of 
Sind and called ShiJcdrgdJii are well 
known. 

[1831. — “Once or twice a month when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, i 
they pay visits to their different ahikarg^dis i 
or preserves for game." — J. Bumee, Vuit to I 
the Court of SifuU, 103.] | 

8HIKE6, n. and v. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.s. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by, the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official to descrilw the attitude 

used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
ffrossly incorrec^ led to remonstrance 
DY Sir Arthur niayre. The fact was 
that the envoy ana his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude had no an- 
alogy whatever to that of skiibko, thoi^h 
the endeavour of the Burmese officius 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW.) 


8HINBIN, 8HINBEAM, &c., s. 
A term in the Burmese teak-trade ; 
apparently a corruption from Bunn. 
min-byin. The first nioiiosyllable 
(nhln) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,’ and byin, * plank,’ the compound 
word being used in Burmese for ‘a 
thick planlc used in constructing the 
side of a ship.’ The shinbin is a thick 
plank, about 16" wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 26 feet in length 
(see MtUnim^ i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Teak Timber tor aale, oonaiat- 
•ing of 

i Duggis (seeDUOaiS). Maguire planks (?) 

Bhmbeeiis. Joists and Sheath- 

Ooma planks (?). ing Boards." 

Madras Courier, Nov. 10. 


8HINKALI, 8HIGALA, n.p. A 
name by which the City and Port of 
Cnmguiore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
Yan-jicvlam^ mentioned by Dr. Oundert 
below. It is perhaps the Qingaleh of 
Rabbi Benjamin in our first quotation ; 
but the data are too v^ue to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to & in the vicinity of Malabar. 


c. 1167.—“ Qingaleh is but three days dis- 
tent by land, whereea it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea ; this 
^aoe contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin, of Tudela, in Wright's Barlg 

Tr£dt, p. nr. 

o. 1800.— “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Mallb&r) the first is BindiMr (Oca), then 
Faknllr(see BACANOBE), than the ooontry 
of Manjar(fr(seeHiJfOALOBS) . . . then 
CfaiBkaU (or JinkaU), then Edlam (see 
QUILON).’’ — RoMldwMfn, see /. A. As. 
Sk., N.3., iv. pp. M2; 846. 

0 . 1820.-— “La pays de Mantbfir, appelh 
pays dn Pnivre, oomprend les villes sni- 


“La villa de BhiwkM, dent 
partie de la population eet co 
Juifs. 
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*'Kaul 4M est la derni^ro yille de la cdta 
de PdiTre.'* — Skemuidin DimiUkqf^ by 
Mikren, (Coamographie du Moyen Age), 
p. 234. 

0 . 1328. — '* . . . there ie one very power- 
ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Moleliar. 
There is also the King of Singnyli. . . 

Fr. JordanuMy p. 40. 

1330. — "And the forest it) which the 
pepper groweth estendeth for a good 18 
days* journey, and in that forest were be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDABANI), and the other 
Cyngilin. . . — Fr. Odorir. in Catha.}/. 
Ac.775.76. 

c. 1330.— "Etiani ShMiykt (see CHAUA) 
et Shinkala urbes Malabaricae .9unt, (^uaruxn 
alteram Judaei incohint. . . ."—Ahulfedoy 
in OildemeuUry 18.5. 

c. 1349. — "And in the second India, 
which is called Mynfliar, there is Cynkali, 
which aignifteth lattle India " (Little China) 
"for Kali is ‘little .'" — John Marignofli, in 
Cathay y Ac., 373. 

1510. — " Sciglaaliaset Chrongalor vocatur, 
ea quam Cranganorinm dicimu.s Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcem Tesbimenti Novi ah 
ipso exaraii anno Oraeco.'um 1821. OhrLsti 
1510, ot in fine Euiatolarum 1‘auli^ Cod. 8yr. 
Vat. 9 et 12." — In Astnaani. Dm. Syr. 
Nnt.y pp. 440, 732. 

1844.— "The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with Tirsvan-jicnlam river- harbour, 
which Cheraman Penimal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harl^purs 
of Kerala. . . ." — Dr. Qunderty in MadroA 
Joitmaly xiii. 120. 

,, " One Kerala (Jlpatti {i.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers . . . built Gxlangalur, as 
may be learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the Tinivan- 
Jicalam temple. . . ."—Ibid. 122. 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
tihintauy ‘ the Way of the Gods.' The 
primitive relation of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, but the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Seuto of Couto. 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confuciaii sect is callea in Japan 
Siuio. But that hardly seems to fit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seitia 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
[See Lowell’s articles on Eto- 
teric ShtnioOy in Proe. As. Soe. Japany 
1893.] 

1612.—" But above all theoe idols they 
adore one Bentd, of which they lay that 
it is the substance and principle of All, and 
that its abode is in the Heavens."— (^fo, 
V. viii. 12. 


1727. — “ Ije Binto qu’on appelle aussi 
Sinaju et Kamimitsi, eat le Culte dee Idoles, 
4tabli anciennement dans le pays. Sin et 
Kami aont les noma dea Idolea qui fmt 
I'objeet de ce Culte. Siu (ric) aignifie la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinaja et au plurict 
Sinaju, ce wnt lea personnea qui proiesaent 
cette Religion ." — Kaempfer y Hut. de Japan. 
i. 176 ; [E.T. 2(Hj. ^ 

1770. — “Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of tiie gods, 
which is inwired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Xinto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to modeiate that dis- 
order of the imagination, "—/(ayaal (E.T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. — "The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later times by 
^e name of Bhintan or Way of the Cods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and the 
a’ay of Ruddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
paf»o(l through the earliest stages of de- 
i vclopment." — Rev.y N.S., No. 

i‘vii. 29. 

ii.p. The wine of Shiraz 
was much imported and used by Euro- 
peans in India in the 17tli century, 
and even later. 

[1627. - " Sheraz then probably derives it 
self either from durab which in the Persian 
Tonme signifies a Grape here abounding . . . 
or elM from deer whicn in the Penrian signi- 
fies Milk."— T. Ilerl^ty ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685. — . . three Chests of Siraah 
wine. . . — Prinaliy Diarv Ft. St. Gtv.y 

Ist ser. iv. 109, ana see ii. 148. 

[1690.— "Each Day there is prepar’d (at 
Surrat) a Piiblick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . . . and equal plenty of 
generous Bharash and Azak Pun^. . . .” 
— Ovingtony 394. 

[1727. — "Bhyraah is a large City on the 
Road, about 550 Miles from Gombroon ,." — 
A. Hamiltmiy ed. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813. — "I have never tasted this (pome- 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Bchirai, which, although 
much extolled by ^ts, 1 think inferior 
to many wines in Europe." — ForheSy Or, 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

8HIBEENBAF, s. Pers. Shfrinhd/y 
* sweet-woof.’ A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
wliat 

a 1343.—". . . one hundred pieces o 
■hlriBbif. . . ."—/&» BatHtOy iv. 3. 

[1609.— "Bcnribaff. a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moore make their oa- 
I blJW or clothing ." — Danvergy LetterSy i. 29.] 

1678.—". . . siilBg chinU, Broad Baftas. 
88. 
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fWlBHAM. See under B1B800. 

gmSHMXJHULL, 8. Vmtlaiha. 
lit. ‘glass apartment’ or palace. 
This 18 or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms bned with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a gim- 
cradE aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actljr the same description, now TOne 
to mdeous decay, in the absurd villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1836.— ‘‘The Uhlaha-mahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegimt, although 
tile material is principally pounded talc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooma 
of which the walls in the interior are dirided 
into a thoosand different panels, each of 
which is fiUed up with rmsed flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a groimd-work 
of tiny oonrez mirrors." — WomdMiatgi of a 
Pilgrim, Lm. 


SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metsd, somewhat in the form ' of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Qilea says : “ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May he of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even 1^ to 60 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assaver and banker, 
in evidence of puri^ * {Olou. of Beftr- 
41^ 128). flu iiissar the Chinese 
ailver is <^lea mUl from the slabs (sif) 
in which it is sold (Maelagan, Mm. m 
Oold and Silver Work in Punjab, p. 61.] 
The same form of ii^t was probably 
the hdlidi (or of the Middle 

Ages, respecting which see CaJUuku, Ac., 
116, 481, Ac. Both of these latter 
wo^d mean also ‘a cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘boat’ The word now 
used in C. Asia is yambA. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, whose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Imtch (MdiAuyt, 


1686.—“. . . valuable gooda exported 
from thia country (China) ... are flnt a 
quantity of gold, whioh ia carried to IndkL 
in leaves in the ahape of boato. . . 
a Federiei, ia AeaMtic^ iff. 8616. 
1611.-“Th^ ten you, fcom OUna 1 


ef gelA 
[, eaaa of 


them, roundly apeaking, 2 marka weight 
and ao eadh cake will be worth 280 parda^* 
— Omlo, DiUogo do Sotdado PrtUieo, p. 166. 

1676.-“ The Piaoaaof Gold maik*d Fig. 
t and 2, are by the Hollaadais osUm 
M tseihvt that ia to aay, a Boat of Gold, 
becauae they are in the form of a Boat 
Other Natkma call them Loavaa Of Gold. 
. . . The Groat Piecao come to 12 hundred 
Oildera of HoUaod Money, and thirteen 
hundred and flfty livrea of our Money." — 
TavtrKiar, E.T. ii. 8. 

1702.—“ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the Nabob, Dewan, and Buzie 48 China 
Orangeo . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might aend them to Court; 
whioh ia underat^ to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or ao many thouaand pagodas 
or rupeea/‘-^n WhmUr, i. 897. 


1704.— “Price Currant, July,n704, (at 
Malacca) . . . Gold, ihtaa, in ShOM 94 
Touch."— Zcciyar, 70. 

1862. — “ A ailver ingot ‘ Fiambu ‘ weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . s 4 lbs., ana is 
worth lAi Co.e rupees. Foomoafk, also 
called ‘ FaotbucAa,’ or amall ailver ingot, ia 
worth 88 Ra. .... 5 yan^uchtu, being equal 
to 1 ycMihu. There are two deecripuona of 
‘ yambueka * ; one is a aquare piece of ailver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it; the other 
. . . m the form of a boa^ has no stamp. 
The Fam6it is sa (6s form m a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it." — Pvajab Trade 
Report, App. cczzvi.-zxriii. 1. 

1876.— “The ydei66 or Hn is a silver 
ingot something the ahape of a deep boat 
w^ proiecting bow and stem. The upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a Chinese inaoription. It is said to be 
pure rilv^ and to weigh 60 (Gashghar) 
aarB 80,000 grains English." — Keport of 
ForeyOCa Miaaam to Kauighar, 494. 

[1876. — “. . . be received hia pay in 
Chinese yawJba (gold coins), at the rate of 
128 rublM each, while the real commercial 
value was only 116 rabies.” — Behuylcr, 
TwkiRom, ii. 8& 

[1901.— A niece of Chinese oho# monev, 
value 10 taela, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic S^e^.— i4(6«iiasir«a, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Chinese ‘^boat-money" was exhibited. 
It weighed 896 ounces troy, and rep r esen t e d 
50 tara, or £8, 8a. Oi. English.- Jan. 
25, 1902; p. ITOy 


8HOB-F1^WEE,a Anamegivoa 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the HtMoetu Roea^&imme, L. It is a 
literal translation of the ahopdlfw- 
DU, Singh. mmaUumdla, a name given 
oettuse the flowers are used at ludras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
Kompmng tamiiu means the same. 
Voigt gives uoe-flowmras the English 
name, and adds: "Petals astrininiti 
used by the Cfliinese to bkekn their 
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dioes (Q and eyebrows ” (Horitu Sttbw- 
hanui OaleuUentit, 116-7); see dLso 
Drury f 8.V. The notion ot the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
error, bat perhaps they use it to 
blacken leatner for European use. 

[1773. — “The flower {TrepaliOt or Mar- 
rooek) (which oommonly by us is called 
Bhoe-flower, because used to black our 
shoes) is Tery large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour.” — /v«i, 475.1 

1791.— “I* nuit suivante . . . jejoignis 
aux parots . . . une fleur de fonle sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers h teindre leurs 
cuirs en noir .'*— de St. Pien-t^ CAaumfire 
Indimne. This foule-sapaUe is apparently 
some quasi Hindustani form of the name 
[pkul-tab(U t) used by the Portuguese. 

SHOE-GOOSE, s. This ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers. tiyd^goek^ lit. 

‘ black-ear,* i.e. lynx {Feli» Caracat) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A. Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the TimeSj below, is j 
equally amusing.] 

[c. 1330. — “. . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
ears black, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois.'*— fViar ycitfaaur, 18.] 

1727. — “ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
Dogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
called bv thema Shoe-gOOSe." — A . Hamilton^ 
i. 124 ; ted. 1744, i. 125]. 

1802.—“ . . . between the cat and the 
lion, are the . . . lyagusb, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . .” — Ritson^ Eeaay on, Abainence 
Jrom Animal Foody 12. 

1813.— “The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope hunting called the Byih-gush, 
or black-ears, which apprars to be the same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx .” — ForbeSy 
Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2n<red. i. 175 and 169]. 

[1886.-“ In 1760 a Moor named AbdalUb 
arrived in India with a 'Bhah Goes4' (so 
spelt, evidently a Bhawl Goat) as a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt.”— AccoiciU qf /. O. 
Records, in Timet, Aug. 3.] 

8HOKE, 8. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar.— 

1796.— “This increased my shouq . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it study to 
become a pmcient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare.”— if »7y. Mem, qf lA,-Qol. 
J. Skianer, i. 109. 

[1866.— “One Hakim has a ahonkh for 
tuiwii^^^rytM^ ootiapoolia.**^Coi\feteions 

nOLA» a. In 8. India, a wooded 
itnne ; a thicket Tam. tkoUi, 


1862. — “At daylight ... wo left the 
Sisipara bunMlow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley interspersed ’rith 
■holas of rhododendron trees. -—AfarMair., 
Peru and India, 356. 

1876.— “Here and there in the hollows 
were little junglej; sholas, as they are 
call^.” — Sir M. E. Orant-Duff, Notes of 
Indian Journey, 202. 

8HOOCKA, s. Ar. — H. ikukka (pro- 
perly ‘an oblong strip’), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 

1787. — “ I have received several melan- 
choly Bhukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support."— Lriifr of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corretp. i. 307. 

8HOOLDABBT, s. A small tent 
with steep sloping roof, two poles and 
a ridge-mece, ana with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which u'e have found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholddri, identifying the first syllable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.’ In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhul in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that is crammed into a hag when 
carried. [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ‘ soldier^ s * 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.—“ I have now a shoaldarree 
myself, and a long paul (see PAWL) for iiy 
people.” — Elpkinstone, in Life. i. 183. 

[1869.—“ ... the men in their suida^. 
or small single-roofed tents, had a bod time 
of it. . . ." — Ball, Jungle Life, 156.] 

8HEAXJB, 8HBOBB, s. Ar. 

shardh; Hind, shardb, shrdb, ‘wine.’ 
See under SHERBET. 

8HBOFF, 8. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. Mrrdf, Mtrafi, sotro/. 
The word is u^ ny Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the expefts who arc 
employea by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Oilet under next word). Also sbioft' 
agq, for money-dealer’s commission. 
From the same root comes the Hcb. 
Mf, ‘a aoldamith.’ CoBMre the 
figure in Jfalockt, iiL 3 : “ Hc^ sliall 
aa A relbMr and purifier of silver ; 
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and he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the ^Idsmith tests 
metal, while the M%raf tests eoint, 
Tlie Arab poet says of his mare : 
** Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the miraf" (W. R. S.) 


Safarie$ 0 / the offieert 4 ^ the Cfue- 
tom Uinuest and other dkarget for these iokUh 
the Treaenrers have to pay. . . . Also to the 
Xanmfo, whose charge it is to see to 
the money, two pardoas a month, which 
make for a year seven thousand and two 
hundred rets.*' ^ BotethOf Tomboy in Snb- 
sidioiy 238. 

1560. — "There are in the city many and 
ve^ wealthy carafes who chadjge money." 
—TenreirOf <ui. i. 

1684.— "5 tailgas make a seraphin. (see 
XEBAPIME) of gold ; but if one would I 
change them into husamdiiee (see ' BUD* 
OBOOK) he ‘may have 5 tangos and 16 
AiuarMrAuv, which ouerpluM they call 
osraflglo. . . Barret, in HakL ii. 410. 

1585.— "This present year, because only 
two ships came to Ooa, (the rea/e) have sold 
at 12 per cent, of XaralwlO (shroffage), 
as this commission is ealled, from the word 
Zanffo, which is the title. of the banker.** 
—Soisetti. in TJe (/uhcmotM, <Sloria, p. 203. 

1698. — "There is in every place of the 
street exchanp^en of money, 'by them called 
Zaraflhs, which are all Christian Jewes." — 
Linsekoten, 66 ; [Hak. Soa i. 231, and see 244.] 


c. 1610.— ** Dans ce MarchS . . . aussi 
sont las changeurs qu'ila nomment ChszmfiMl, 
dont il y en a en j^uaieun autres endroite ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux bouts des rulis et 
carrefoors, tootea oouuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.“— /*yrard eU 
Lavaif ii. 39 ; [Hak. 80c. ii. 67]. 

[1614.—" . . . having been borne in hand 
by our Buafes to pay money there.’*— /hitcr, 
Zetlers, iii. 282. ’The " Sheriff of Bantam ** 
(ibid. iv. 7) mav perhaps be a shroff, but 
compare Shereei.] 


1673.— "It could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Bhzoflii or 
Bankers.**— i'ry«-, 413. 

1697-8.—" In addition to the cash and 


property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two tact of rupees as the 
mrioe of the ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To make up the balanoe, the Ssililh and 
merchants of Nandurbdr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
nt — j 


But they would not oonarat?’— jAdA 
AAdn, in RUiot, vii. 862. 

1750.—". . . the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattots into Oamatioa, was another event 
that broimht several eminent Bhroffh and 
wealthy Merohants into our Town; iiiso- 
muoh, that I nu^ say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Jioaui empire 
but had a Bouse in it ; in a woru, Madram 
was bsooBse the Admiration of all the Ooon« 
try POofK and the Invy of aU OUT Awqpsau 


Neighbours.**— AsMrr to a Ftoprietor the 
R.T. Co. 63-54. 

1809.— "I had the aatiafactaon of hearing 
the Court order them li.e. Gen. Martiau 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lobknow.**— Id. 
Fo/mCta, i. 2dA. 

[1891.—** The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradennan— in faot the 
business of the Sorof is despised.**— 

«» the Load ^the Lion and the Sen, 192]. 

SHBOFF, TO, V. This verb is 
wplied properly to the sortiiig of 
different rupees or other coins, so as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence firarativelv *to sift,' 
choosing the good (m^ hors^ fact^ 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 

[1654.-(8ee under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878. — ** Shxoflhig schools are common in 
Canton, where teachem of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purnose of exercising their 
pupils ; and several works on the subject 
nave been published there, with numerous 
illustrationa of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com- 
parisons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.** — Cfilet, Otossarg 
qfR^erenet, 129. 

1882.— (The Csmpndsgrs) "derived a 
profit from the p r ocess of undBag which 
(the money received) underwent before beii^ 
deposited in the Treasury.**- Tfis Fanheae 
at Canton, 55. 

8HBXJB,a See under SHERBET. 


8HULWAUB& s. Trousen^ or 
drawers rather, ot the Oriental kind, 
the same as pyjainikiag, long-drswan, 
or mognl • hreechas ([qq*v)- The 
Persian is JuUwdr, whicn according 
to Prof. ICax Kiiller is more correctly 
ihuhalr, from dnU, *the thigh,' re- 
lated to Latin enu, cruris, and to Skt. 
kdiura or khwra, *hoof ' (see Puttg on 
Daniel, 670). Be this as it may. the 
Ar. form is eirwdl (vulg. shonMlli nL 
sairdwU, [which Burton {Arab. Nighis. 
t 205) translates *bsg-trousers’ and 
^petticoat-trousers,’ "the latter being 
the divided skirt of the fntare.’’] 
This appears in the ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, ag 
wofifiapa, and also in the Vulgate, sa 
follows: "Et capillus capitis eorum 
non esMt sdustus, ct mirmIs eoram 
non fuiswnt immutata, et odor 
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non transiaset per eos" (iii. 27). The 
original word is iarhdlin^ pi. of sarbdla. 
Luther, however, renders this Mantel y 
as the A.V. also does by coaU; [the 
R.V. /toflen]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Sinith writes : 

‘*lt is not certain but that Luther and 
the A.V. are riuht. The word sarhdlln 
means * cloak ’ in ue Gemara ; ajxd in Arabic 
eirhal is * a garment, a coat of mail.* Perhai» 
quite an equal weight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
the cloak or coat, and against the breeches 
thc<»ry. 

** The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet {Bokhdri^ vii. 36). 

*‘0f course it is certain that aapd^apa 
comes from, the Persian, but not through 
Arabic. The Bedouins did not wear trowseis 
in the tim^ of Ammianus, and don't do 
so now. 

“The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Pjiniel contain what is really the post- 
< nristian version of Thoodotioii. The true 
LXX. text has inroSifffiaTa. 

“ It may be added that Jerome says that 
iKith Acjuila and Symmachus wrote sara~ 
balla." [The Eneyct. Bihlica also prefers the 
rendering of the A.V*. (i. 607), and see iii. 
•2934.] 

The word is widely spread as well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia as jdlbdr, among the 
Siberians and B^hkirds as edlbdr, 
among the Kalmaks as ehalbUr^ whilst 
it reached Russia as sAarawart, Spain 
as zarayuellesy and Portugal as zarelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducaii^ra, 
eerabula^ serabulla, mrabella^ sarabotay 
earahura, and more ! [And Crawfurd 
{Ihsc. Diet. 124) writes of Malay dress : 
“ Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the mrung by the richer classes, and I 
this portion of dress, like the imitation | 
of the turban, seems to have been | 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, saruaZ, corrupted 
ealutoar.”'] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as * turbans.’ 

A.D. (f). — ** Kat 40€Ctpow roCf Mpai Sri 
oOk tKv^vae TO vOp roO ^<6/iaror irat 

4 $pl^ r^t able 40t\oiyla9n xai 

ra ^apdftapa abrAif adx i^XKouidif, nl 60 ’fAl 

V Or. Tr. of Dan. 

iii. 37. 

0 . A.D. 300.—** *Bir M rmr ZkMait ’Am- 
ISapdfiapd xal x>vAnir wdrrat 
Jnlfiit Minx, Onomatt. 

vii. 13, sso. 50. 


c. A.D. 500. — “£apd/9a/>a, rd wtpl rdf 
KkTifdbas (sic) 4M8b/iara." — ffesychius, 8..V. 

c. 636.— “Baxabara sunt Ouza ac sinvosa 
vestimenta de quibua lep^tur in Danible. 

. . . Et Publius: Vt quid ergo in ventru 
tuo Partbi Sarabara suspenderunt? Apud 
quosdam autem Bazabaiae quaedS uapitum 
tegmina nuncupantur oualia videmus in 
capita Magorum picta.*'— /ndortu ifu^- 
iensis, Orig. et Etym., lib. xix., ed. 1601, 
pp. 263-4. 

c. 1000 1 — “ £apd/3a/>a, — 4ff6^% llepaiK-b 
{yioi Si Xiyovat ppaKia ." — SuidaSt s.y. 

which may be roughly rendered : 

“ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call Bbalw&rs, some call 
Breaks ! " 

c. 900. — “The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with sariLwU, overbose, boota, a kurtak and 
khafUhi of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a goldou cap garnished 
with sable.”— /5n Foezlan^ in Fraehn^ 15. 

c. 1300.— “ Disconsecratur altare eorum, 
et oportot reconciliari per episcopum . . . 
si intraret ad ipsum ali(}ui.<« qui non esset 
Nestorius ; si intraret eciam ad ipsum qui- 
cum^ue sine sozrabulis vel capite cooperto." 
— Rxeoldo MoiUe Crocey in Ptrtgrxnatoret 
Quo/uor, 12a. 

1330. — “ Haec autem raulieres vadunt dis- 
calceatae purtantes sumbulss usque ad 
terram .” — Friar Odvricy in Cathay y &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495.— “The first who wore sarlwa 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
—The * Beginningty’ by SoyiUiy quoted by 
Fraekrty 113. 

1567.— “ Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
I turchosca, et anche sslnsri.” — C. FedeiHci, 
in Ramunoy iii. f. 389. 

1824. — “. . . tell me how much he will 
be contented with? Can 1 offer him five 
Twiauns, and a pair of crimson Bhul- 
WAUXB?” — Hajji BaJbay ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.—“ I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen shuoviry, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede." 
—Ten Yean of Penal Servitude in Siberioy 
by Fedor DoUoyefftkiy E.T. by Maria v. 
Thilo, 191. 

BTAM, n.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom appears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it A'ydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno de 
Siao as &rroB and Couto write it, 
though, we have in Correa Siam pre- 
cisely as we write it. Camdes also 
writes Syao for the kingdom ; and the 
statement of De la Coub^re quoted 
below that the Portuguese us^ Siam 
as a naticmal, not a geographical, ex- 
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pression cannot be accepted in its 
generality, accurate as tnat French 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use on 
Siames for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siame. But he also constantly says 
rey de Sido. The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or 
identical with Shaji (q.v.). “The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Siendo. . . . 
The supplement to Matwanlin’s En~ 
cyclopf^ain describes Sien-lo as on the 
seaboard, to the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or (Miin China). ‘It 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lfidioh. The Sien j^eople 
are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (a.d. 1341) began to 
come down ujxm the Lo-hcm and 
united with the latter into one 
nation.’” See Marco Polo^ 2nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sien, be- 
longed to the Laotian Shan.s, Thainyai, 
or Great T’ai, whilst the Sien or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Not, 
or Little T’ai. (See also SARNATJ.) 
r“The name Siam . . . whether it is 
^a liarbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Portuguese or Italian word iSVnm,’ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam, 
which means ‘brown.’” — J. G. 

Upper Burma, Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 205.] 

1516.— “ Proceeding further, quitting the 
kingdom of Peeguu, along the coast over 
against Malaca there is a very great king- 
dom of pagans which they caU Danseani 
(of Anaaiun) ; the king of which is a pagan 
also, and a -very great lord." -- Barhota 
(Lisbon, Acad.), 3io9. It is difficult to inter- 
p^ret thi.s j^naeam, which we find also in 
C. Federici below in the form Aalon. But 
the An is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also see anayano in quotation from 
the same writer under MALACCA.] 

c. 1522.— “The king (of Zzaba) answered 
him that he was wdoome, but that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of dama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said ClailiA, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves. 

/etfa, Hak. Boo. 86. 

“All these cities are coaalMlid 
like ours, and are subject to the kte* ef 
ffilam, who is named «ri Zaoebede^aod 


who inhabits India (see JUDEA).” — Ihid. 
156. 

1525. — “ In this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Byam, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they seised 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, ai»l the junk 
of Caspar Scares, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the caivu ; it is pre.sumed 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain." — Lrmtiran<^a doe Coueas 
da huiia, 6. 

1572.- 

VAs Pam, PatAnc, reinos e a longura 

De Bylo, (iue estes e outros mais sujeita ; 

Olho o rio Memio que se derrama 

Do grande lago, que Chiamay se chiama." 

CamOfS, X. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 

Biam that ruleth all with lordly sway ; 

behold Monatn, who rolls his lordly tide 

from source Chi^mlii called, lake long and 
wide." 

c. 1567. — “V'a etiandio ogn’ anno per 
I'istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Asion, a carienro di Vfi'zino” (Brazilwood). 
— CVj. Fedrriri, in Rummio, iii. 396. 

„ “ Fu Kih Bion vna grandissima 

Citth e sedia d’fmperio, ma I'anno MDLXVii 
fu pressa dal Re dfel Pegu, qual caminando 
fier terra quattro mesi di viaggio, con yn 
esercito d'vn million, e ciuattru cento niila 
unmini da guerra, la venne ad assediare 
. . . e lo so io (>ercioche mi ritrouai in 
Pegu sci mesi dopo la sua jmrtita." — Ibid. 

1598.—“. . . The King of Biui at this 
time is become tributane to the king of 
Pegu. The cause of this most bloc^slie 
battaile wa.s, that the king of Biui had a 
white Elephant."— LtnicAotm, p. 30 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Bion]. 

(1611. — “We have news that the Hol- 
landers were in Bhian." — JJanvrrt, LrUeii, 
i. 149.] 

1688. —“The Name of Biam is unknown 
to the Siamea^. Tis one of those words 
which the Portngvn of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name.oi 
the Nation and not of the Kingdom : And 
the Names of /'«yu, Lao, Mogvf, and most 
of the Names which we give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.” — 
DeInLoubhe, E.T. p. 6. 

BIOOA^ 8. As will be seen by 
reference to the article BUPB& tip to 
1836 a variety ol rupees baa been 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The term iieea (sitttL ffom Ar. 

*a coining dia^'-^and ^coined monay/ 
—whence Pen. sAAn eadan, *to coin^ 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, whlui were at a MtHA or 
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preiiiiuiii over those worn, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1793 the 
Qoremment of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as fir aa that Presi- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th vear of Shah ’Alam (the ‘‘Great 
Mogul ” then reigning^ and this rupee, 

“ 19 San Sikkaii,” ‘struck in the 19th 
ym* was to be the 1«^ tender in 
tengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent moneUry history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176*13 

S -s. of pure silver. The “Company’s 
upee,” which intitxluced uniformity 
of coinam over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Skca bore to the Company’s Rupee 
(which was based on the old Farrukh- 
abad rupe^ the proportion of 16 : 15 
nearW. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act Yll. of 1833 to survive as an ex- 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
alK)li8hed as such in 1836. It con- 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 

15S7. — . . Sua aanhoria avia d'aver 
por qua aa slquas das moedas oorraa- 
aam am sau noma tof todo o Raino do 
Gucerata, aav am Dio como nos otr(» 
luguaras qua ’foram del Ray da Portuguall." 
— Treaty of N mo da Cunha wiik Nizamam«de 
Xamom {Mahommed Zamam) concerning Cam- 
(xiya, in BotetkOf Toin6o, 225. 

1537. — . . a quoanto d moada aar 
chapada da aua nto (read sioa) poia jK lha 
conoedia.” — Jbid. 226. 

[1615. — **. . . ceoans of Amadavra which 
goath for aighty-aix vimu (aaa PICE). . . 
—/biter, iii. 87.] 

1688.—** Having reoaivad 25,000 Rupees 
Biooas for Rajamaul.”— ifsdffes, Diary, April 
4:[Hak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1705.—** Lss roupias Biooa valent k Ban- 
gala 89 8ola.”-D«JW, 255. 

1779. — ** In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th: Judgment was pro- 
nounoaci for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand siooA npoM. 

,, '* . . . 50,000 Biooa Bupooi are 

eqnsj to five thousand one hundiwd and 
nine pounds, two shillinga and devenpMce 
sterling, reckoning aooordiim to the weight 
and fineness of the sOver.' — /fcCai ^ Mr, 
JnMiee Hyde on the oase Orand a. Franeie, 
in JBeKoa of Old CaieuUa^2iS, [To this Mr. 
BuatMd adds: “Nor does there eeefn to be 
any foundation for the othor time-hononred 
stmy (also repeated by Kaye) in oonneotion 


with this judgment, vis., the allagad inter- 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was 
dalivaring judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with the eager suggestion or remindar of 
‘Biooas, Biopaa, Brother Impey,' with the 
view of making the damages as high at th(* 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Harivala 
says that he could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . The story seams to 
have been first promulgated in a book of 
* Personal Recollections" by John Nicholls, 
M.P., published in 1822.”— /fruf. 3rd ad. 229]. 
1833.— * * * 

**111.— The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta aiooa rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Fiirruckabad rupee, shall be aa 
follows : — 

We^ht, Fine. Alloy* 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

• « « « « 

**IV.— The use of the aiooa weight of 
179*666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, Mng in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
^e old standard . . . shall be discontinued, 
and in its place the following unit to be 
called the Tola (q.v.) shall be introduced.” 
— India Regulation VII. of 1833. 

I rSIGKMAN, 8. adj. The English 
tick man has lieen adopted into Hind, 
sepoy patois as meaning ‘ one who has 
to go to hospital,’ and generally tikmdn 
hojdnd means ‘to be aisabled.’ 

[1665.— '* That sickmaa Chaseman.”— In 
TWr, Hedges' Viary^ Hak. Soc. II. cclzxx. 

[1843.—“ ... my hired cart was broken 
—(or, in the more poetical garb of the 
sepahee, *M0k mia «-«• become a 

sick man).” — Davidson^ Traveh, i. 251.] 

8ICLEEOUB, 8. ' Hind, saitalgar, 
from Ar. Mticd, ‘polish.’ A furbisher 
of arms, a sword-arihourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. [This, in Madras, is 
turned into ChlckledAT, Tel. chikili- 
darudu.] 

[1826.—“ My father was a ihiokul-ghur, 

or sword-grinder.”— Pondttrttrtg Hori, ed. 

1873, i. 216.] 

8IKH,SEIKH,n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikht ‘a disciple,’ from Skt. Sidiya; 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah who in the 16th 
century established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomin- 
ance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Sin^h, the founder of 
tne ffief Kingdom of Lahore. 

o. 1666-60.— “The Nanac-Panthians, who 
an* known aa oompooing the nation of the 
|uit 6 neither idola, nor temides of 
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idols. . . (Much follows.) — Dabistdn, 
ii. 246. 

1708-9.— There is a sect of infidels 
called fTurd (see GOOBOO), more commonly 
known as Sikhs. Their chief, who dresses 
as a fakir, has a fixed residence at L^oro. 

. . . This sect consists principally of JdU 
and Kkairia of the l^njdb and of other 
tribes of infidels. When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of these matters, he ordered 
tbe.se deputy Ourua to be removed and 
the temples to be pulled down .” — KhUfx 
KkdK^ in Elliot^ vii. 413. 

1756.—“ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lahore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to wwer, and hearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.''— ii. 22. He 
also writes Bikes. 

1781. — “Before I left CahulOt, a gentle- 
man with whom I chanced to be discourMing 
of that sect who are distingiii-shed from the 
worshippers of Hrdhm, and the followers of 
MaHOUMBD by the appellation Seek, in- 
Turmyd me that there wa.s a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Putna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy." — iriVin'/M, in A a, 
Rea. i. 288. 

1781-2.— “ In the year 1128 of the Ilodjra" 
^1716) “a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Byes 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded ny Ab<iol-semed-Khan, a f.amou8 
Viceroy of that province, gave tho.se in- 
human freeb<K>tcrs a great defeat, in which 
their General, Benda, fell into the victors’ 
han<is. ... He was a Bye by profession, 
that is one of those men attached to the 
tenets of Guru-Guvind, and who frr.m their 
birth or from the moment of their' adrniwiicin 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whi.skera or any hair whatever of their Isidy. 
TTiey form a particular Society as well a.s a 
sect, w'hich distinguishc.s itself by wearing 
almost always blue deaths, and going armed 
at all times. . . .” &c. — .SWr i. 87. 

1782. — “ New.s was received that the Beiks 
had crfjssed the Jumna.”— /m/fa (Jazettf^ 
May 11. 

1783. —“ Unhurt by the Bicquei, tigers, 
and thieves, I am safely lo«lgcd at Nour- 
pour."— /'Vw'sfrr, Journey^ ed. l808, i. 247. 

1784. —“ The Beekhi are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirderry, 
and have plundered all that quarter.’*— In 
Seton-Karr, i. 13. 

1790.—“ Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Robert Stewart by the BioqnM." 
— Cole. Monthly RegiaUr^ ke., i. 162. 

1810.— Williamson (K.iT.) writes Batki. 

The following extract indicates ths pre* 
valence of a very notable error 

1840.— “ Run jeet possssse i great personal 
souraga, a quality in which the Blhka {tie) 
are supposed to bo generally deficient'*— 
(Moms, Cwrtand Camp tf RnnjaaA Sifigh, 83. 
Wa oocaaionally about 1846-6 saw ths 


word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known Mtter, BheUcs. 

SILBOOT, SILPET, SLIPPET, s. 

Doine.stic Hind, corniplious of ^slipper.’ 
The first is an instance of “striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some way witn ‘boot.’ [The Kailway 
* sleeper ’ is in the same way corrupted 
into silipat.] 

SILLADAB, adj. and s. Hind, 
from Pers. sihih-dar^ ‘ bearing or hav- 
ing arms,’ from Ar. silah^ ‘arms.* [In 
the Arabinu Nights {Jiurton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an ‘armour- 
bearer.’] Its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provide.s hi.s 
own arms and horse ; and .soiiietiiiies 
to regiments coinpo.scd of such men — 
“a corps of Silladar Horse.” [See 
Irvine. The Arm]i of the Indian Moghuls, 
{J. K. As. St)e., July 1896, p. 549).] 

1766. — “ When thi.s intelligence reached 
the Nawaub, ho lcn\ing the whole of his 
tr<x>ps and baggage in the s.ime place, with 
only 6000 stable horse, 9000 Sillahd&rs, 4000 
regular infantry, and 6 guns . . . fell bravely 
on the Mahratta.<«. . . — A/ir Huaaetn Alt, 
H. of Uydur Nalk, 178. 

1804. — “ It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the SouL'ih of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force . . . 
should bo silladar horse.'*— iii. 
671. 

1813. — “ Hhkrui ... in the prosecution of 
his plan, selected Malhar Itow Holcnr, a 
Billedar or soldier of fortune.”— /'br6«, Or. 
J/vm. iii. 319. 

[SILLAPOSH, H. An armour-clad 
warri«»r ; finrii IVrs. silah, ‘body 
armour,’ Pers. poahldan, ‘to wi?ar.’ 

[1799.- “The Sillah posh or lK)dy-giiard 
of the Rajah (of Jaipur).”-- - IK. FranrkUn, 
Mil. Mem. of Mr, iieorge. TKmiuu, ed. 1805, 
p. 165. 

[1829.—" ... be stood two assaults, in one 
of which he slew thirty Billehpoth, or men 
in armour, the body-guard of the prince.” — 
Tod, Annoda, Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.] 

BILMAOOOB, B. Ship Hind, for 
‘sail-maker’ (iSocAudl;). 

SIMKIN, 8. Domestic Hind, for 
champagne, of which it is a corruption ; 
sometimes Bamklii. 

1863 — “ ' The dinner was good, and the 
iced siiiikiB, Sir, delicioui.' — ii. 
127. 
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8nn>, 80INDE, &c., n.p. The 
territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab. [In the early inscriptions 
the two words Sindhu-SauvlrcL are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind (see 
Bombay Oaiuiteer, i. pt. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahommedans hardly regarded | 
Sind as part of Indi^ but distinguished 
sharply between Sind and Hind, and ! 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula * Hind and Sind.* 
We know that originallv these were 
in fact but diverging forms of one 
word ; the asnirant and sibilant tend- 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
the extreme east — compare ASSAM, 
Ahom — and the extreme west), as in 
some other regions, to exchange places. 

c. 545. — “ XivBoO, “Oppoda, KaXXtdva, 
ZifiCip xal MaX^ Wvre ifiirdpia — 

Cosmos, lib. xi. 

770.—“ Per idem tenipusquingenti circiter 
ez Mauris, Sindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe 
Haran rebellarunt, et facto agmine regium 
theaaurum diripero tentarunt." — Dionytii 
Pairiarekeu! Chronicon, in Assemani, ii. Il4. 
But from the association with the Khazars, 
and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khutars, we may lie almost 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but 
a Sarm.atic i^plc mentioned by Ammianus 
(xzii. 8), Valerius Flaccus (vi. 86), and other 
writers. 

0 . 1030.— “Sind and her sister (i.«. Bind) 
trembled at his power and vengeance." — 
A I *Vtbi, in Kftiot, ii. 32. 

c. 1340. — “ Mohamraed-ben-Tousouf Tha- 
kafl trouva dans la province de Sind quarante 
behar (see BAHAR) d'or, et cheque behar 
comprend 333 Dim- 

ishlei, in Not. el Kxt. xiii. 173. 

1625.—“ Expen-$es of Mdy^yaz (i.«, Malik 
Ay&z of Diu) 1,000 foot sulaiers {lasquarys), 
via., 800 Arabs, at 40 and 50 fedeas each ; 
tdao 200 Cora/fVMs (Khorfia&nls) at the wage 
of the Arabs ; also 200 Onzarates and CyudM 
at 25 to 80 ftdeas each ; also 80 Humes at 
100 /edeeu each ; 120 Fariaquys at 50 fsdsas 
each. Horae soldiers {Lasyuarys a munuUo), 
whom ha supplies wjth horses, 800 at 70 
.Adeos a monta. . . Zembronpa, p. 37. 
^e preceding extract is curious as show* 
ing the oomparative value put upon Arabs, 
Khorfiainls (qu. AfghftnsT), Sinals, ROmla 
{i.e. Turks), Fartakls (Arabs of Hadra* 
mautf), Ac. 

1648. — “ And the rent of the shops 
(5itttau) of the Ouzaratis of Oilldj, who 
prepare and sell parched rice (arc/), paying 
0 baaamoos (see bUDQBC>OK) a month."— 
Btdelko, Tombo, 150. 

1564. — “Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
tta vidnity of liBd."-AEdi’ AH, in /. As, 
Ser. I. tom. ix. 77. 


1583. — “ The first citie of India .'. . after 

we had passed the coast of ig called 
Diu."— AteX, in BaJU. p. 385, “ 

1584. — “Spicknard from Qndi and Labor." 
— W. Barret, in Bakl. ii. 412. 

1598. — “ I have written to the said Antonio 
d'Acevedo on the ill treatment experienced 
by the Portuguese in the kingdom of 
Cimde."— King^s Letter to Goa, in Arrhip, 
Pori. Orient. Faacic. hi. 877. 

[1610.— “Tiinde, are silk cloths with red 
stripes,"— Danvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

1611. — “ Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde."— AT. Dovntton, in Pur- 
ehas, i. 307. 

1613. . . considering the state of 
destitution in which the fortress of Ormuz 
had need be,— since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
there could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambiw and 
Binds were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Suratte. . . .—Boearro, Decada, 379. 

[c. 1665.—“ ... he (Dara) proceeded 
towards Sdmdy, and sought refuge in the 
fortress of TaJtabakar, . . Bemter, ed. 
Constable, 71.] 

1666. — “ De la Province du Binde ou 
Blndy . . . que quelques-uns nomment le 
TatU."— rAcvcaof, v. 168. 

1673.—" . . . Retiring with their ill got 
Booty to the Coasts of Sindu." — Fryer, 218. 

1727.—“ Bin^ is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has larribunder (see LABBY-BUMDEB) 
to its Mart." — A. Bamilton, i. 114 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 115]. 

c. 1760.—“ Bdndy, or Tatta."— O'lw, i. 
286. 


BINDABUB, 8ANDABUB, n.p. 
This is the name by which Goa waa 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and ths IVay Thither, pp. 444 
and ccli. We will give the quotations 
first, and then point out the grouuda 
of identification. 


a.D. 948.— “ Crocodiles abound, it is true, 
in the ajwdn or bays formed by the Sea of 
India, such as that of BiadAblte in the 
Indian Kingdom of Bigbira, or in the bay 
of Zibai (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
MaharB3.**-Ma;'a(/l, i. 207. 


1018.— “I have it from Abfi Yflsaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from Xbfi Bakr of 
at Saimfir, that the latter heard told by 
Moiathe BindlMIzi *• was one day oon- 
veraing with the Sahib of fUndAMr, when 
suddenly he hurat out laughing. . . . It 
waa, said he, beoauae th« is a liaard m 
the wall, and it said, 'Thera is anmt 
coming today Don’t you go tfif yea 
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Me whet comes of it.' So we remained 


taikingM^ll one uf his servants came in and | 
said * Tb^ is a ship of Oman come in.' 
Shortly after, people arriyed, carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as rloths, i 
and roM-water. As they opened one, out i 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
81nd&h!lr, so that now they hurt nobody." 
—Livre des Merveilles de Vlnde, V. der Lith 
H iJfvic, 157-158. 

c. 1150. — " From the city of Baruh 
(Baruch, t.«. Broach) following the coast, 
to Bindibllr 4 days. 

“ Siad&bOr is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars." — Edrisi^ 
i. 179. And see AVfib/, i. 89. 

c. 1300.— " Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Ttoa ; beyond them the country of 
Malilidr. . . . The people are all Samanfs 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on Oie shore the nrst is SindabOr, 
then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur, 
then the country of Hill. . . ."—Reukld- 
uddiiiy in MUiot^ i. 68. 

c. 1330. — "A traveller states that the 
country from SindipOr to Han&war to- 
wards its eastern extremity joins with 
Malabar. . . ." — AbufjVda^ Vr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) BindApIlr with 
8ind&n (see 8T. JOHN). 

„ ‘'The heat is great at Aden. This 
is the port frequented by the people of 
India ; great ships arrive there from Cam- 
bay, Tkna, Kaulam, Calicut, Fandar&ina, 
Sh&liy&t, Manjariir, FakanOr,. Hanaur, 
BandAbtlr, et cetera ." — Jbn Batuta^ ii. 177. 

c. 1343-4. — "Throe days after setting sail 
we arrived at the Island of Bmnd&bdr, 
within which there are 36 villages. It is 
surrounded by an inlot, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter, lliere 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans ; the second Vmilt by the 
Musulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. . . . We loft this island 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
a grcjve, and a tank of water. . . ." — Joid. 
iv. 61 62. 

135C, 1375. — In the Medieean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we And on the 
coast of India Clntabor and Cbintabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. — "24fA Voyage: from ChlTlb- 
BlmULbflr to Aden, If you start from 
GuTAli-Bliid&bflr at the end of the season, 
take care not to fall on Cape Fal," Ac.— 
ifoAit, inJ.A.B B. v. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Ooa-8indibar, 
whatever Indian name the last part repre- 
Mnted ; probably, from the um of the ficM 
by the earlier Arab writore, and from the 


Chlntabor of the European mans, Ckandd- 
pur rather than SundApur. No Indian 
name like this has yet been recovered from 
inscriptions as attaching to Goa ; but the 
Turkish author of the Mohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batuta’s description even 
without this would be sufficient for the 
identifleation. His description, it will be 
seen, is that of a delta-island, and Goa is 
the only one partaking of that character 
upon the coast. He says it contained 36 
villages ; and Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was known to the natives as TlavOdx^ a name 
si gnifyin g "Thirty villages." (Bee 8AL- 
8ETTO.) Its vicinity to the island where 
Ibn Batuta proceededf to anchor, which we 
have shown to be Anchediva (q.v.), is 
another proof. Turning to Rashlduddln, 
the order in which he places Sind&btlr, 
FaknQr (Baccanore), Manjarur (Mangalore), 
Hill (Mt. D’Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sindabflr we substitute Goa. The pa.ssage 
from Edrisi and one indicated from Abulfeda 
only show a confusion which has misled 
many readers since. 

SINOALESE, CINQHALESE, n.p. 
Native of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is formed from iUnkala^ 

* Dwelling of Lions,’ the word u.sed by 
the natives for the Island, and which 
is the origin of most of the names 
given to it (sec CETLON). The ex- 
planation mven by De Barros and 
Couto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
ob.scure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese intluence in Ceylon during the 
15th century. 

1552.— "That the Chinese (Chijt) were 
masters of the Choroinandel Coast, of part 
o* Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but also evidence in the build- 
ings, names, and language that they left 
in it . . . and bqcause they were in the 
I’icinity of this Cepe Galle, the other p#*ople 
who lived from toe middle of the Island 
Inwards called those dwelling about there 
CningAUa, and their language the same, as 
much aa to say the language, or the people of 
the Chins of Oalle."— Ban-u«, III. li. 1. 

1583.— (The Cauchin Cbineans) " are of the 
race of the ChlngaUyi, which they say are 
the best kinds of all the Malabars.^'— /V<cA, 
in Hakt, ii. 397. 

1598.—“. . . inhabited with people called 
Cingalas. . . . ” — LiaothnUn^ 24 ; [Hak. 
Boc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, ChingalM]. 

c. 1610.—“ Ila tiennent done que ... lea 
premiers qui y allerent, et qui les peuplerent 
(lea Maldives) furent ... les Cingallts de 
risle de Ceylan."— /'yramrf dt LavtUt i. 185 ; 
[Hak. Soo. 1 . 105, and see i. 266]. 

1612.— Couto, after giving the same ex- 
planation of the word as Barros, says : “ And 
as they spring from the Chins, who are toe 
falsest heathen of the East ... so are they 
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of this iaUnd the weakest, folaeat, and moat 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
ChingalU/’-V. i. 5. 

1681.— The Ghinclllm are naturally a 
people given to Moth and laziness : if tliev 
can out anyways live, they abhor to work.^’ 
. . . /Taoar, 32. 

SmOAPOBE, SINGAPORE, n.p. 
This name was adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in favour of the city which 
he founded, February 23, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from SiyhapurOt Skt. ‘Lion- 
city,’ the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, prol)ably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipel^, had been forgotten, and 
the origin which Barros was taught 
to ascriT)e to it is on a par with iiLs 
etymology of Singalese quoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay : rinya/i, * to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and pora-pom, ‘ to pre- 
tend ’ ; and these were probably sup- 
posed to refer to the temporary occu- 
pation of Sinhapura, before the chiefs 
who founded it passied on to Malacca. 
Ht may be noted that Dennys ^Dete. 
iHct. s.v.) derives the word from ring/io, 
‘a place of call,* and puro, ‘a city.* In 
Dalboquerque’s Comm. Hak. iii. 
73, we are told : “ Singapura, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
througn which all the shipping of 
those parts passes, and signifies in his 
Malay lanjopia^ 'tnaehmnu delay'” 
See quotation from Barros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob- 
ably as ola as the 4th century, A.D., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 00 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wrotched 
bunmlow. 

Tne modem Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the fouDoier. According to an 
^icle in the Csogr. Magaaim (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony. Raffles, 
after consultation with Lora Hastin;^ 
was about to establish a settlement tor 
the OTotection and encouragement oi 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the siroerior advantages of Singa- 
pore by Captains Ross and Crawford 
of the Bomnay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the detaiU 
in ' the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Raffles; though probably the latter 
had, at some tim^ or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512. — “ And as the enterprise was one tn 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that uey were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and beat armed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready in- 
continently, and started for the Strait of 
Cinoapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks.^ — Cbirea, ii. 284-5. 

1551.— “Sed hactenus Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, iiDU. Ex Freto Byncaporano.”— 
fkti. Franc. Eavtrii Epistt. Prsgae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1558.— " Anciently the moat celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapuza, a name wh*''h in their 
tongue means 'pretended halt’ {falsa di- 
mora) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude . 
before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
same Cingapura . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and East. . . ."—BarroM^ II. vi. 1. 
[The same derivation is given in the Comm, 
if Dalho(iuer<[ue^ Hak. Soc. iii. 73.] 

1572.- 

" Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 
Verds, onde o caminho os naos se estreita i 
Daqui, tornando a costa 4 Cynosure, 

Se incurva, e para a Aurora se endireita." 

Camdes, x. 125. 

By Burton : 

“ But on her Lands-end throned see Cin- 
gapfir, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

nrenoe curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay.*' 
1688.—“. . . by water the coast stretoheth 
to the Cape of Bugapura, and from thence 
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. upwards [inwards] againt 
[Hak. Soo. i. lOl]. 


it runneth uj 
Linaekoten^ 

1509. — " In this Toyage nothing occurred | 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sineapura, situated in one 
denee and a half, between the main land 
and a Tiiriety of islands . . with so narrow 
a channel uat from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either sid& our ycssoI struck on a 
shoal.”— Viaggi di Carletti^ ii. 208-9. 

1606.— ** The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bander (Bhahuader) of Bingapoera, called 
Biri Raja Naga.a. . . .“—VaUntijn^ v. 331. 

1616. — "Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of BIngapore.” — 
SainAury^ i. 458. 

1727.— "In anno 1708 1 called at Johore 
on my IVay to China, and he treated mo 
Yery kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho' a 
l^per Place for a Company to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and bein^ocommodated with good Rivera 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, iMith to 
go out and come in.”— d. Hamilton, ii. 98 ; 
r«d. 1744, ii. 97]. 

1918.— "We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardlv left 
us an inch of ground. ... My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Biag^nixm.”— Letter to Marsden, 


8INOABA, B. Hind. ringhArd^ Skt. 
mringdUakoy tringa. horn.’ The 
caltrop or water-cnestnut ; Traw his- 
pinota, Rozb. (N.O. Halcragaeeae), 

[o. 1590. — The Ain (ed. Jamtt, ii. 65) 
nentioDS it as one of the crops on which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

[1798. — In Kashmir "many of them . . . 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
Magvah, or water-nut. ...” — Forater, 
TramUf ii. 29. 

[1809.— Buchanan-Hamilton writes alBg- 
ghan.-iiafteni Mia, i. 241.] 

1885.—" Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, aiiigiiaim {Trava biapMaa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
onltivatM in fields under a huge surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . . The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers deeav, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 
tmment adhering strongly to the kernel, 
whieh is wholly eeonle^ and of a fine oar- 
tflaginons texture. The people are very 
*on3 of these nnti^ and are oairied 


often upon bullocks' backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.” — SUman, Ram- 
blea, kc. (1844). i. 101 ; [ed. Smith, i. M.] 
1839.— "The nuts of the Trapa bimnoaa, 
called Bingham, are sold in all the Baxaars 
of India ; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as we 
learn from Mr. Forster ciL] that it 
yields the Government 12,000f. of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runieet Sing’s share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of Oaller.”— /fey/r. Him. Planta, i. 211. 


8IPAH8BLAB, s. A General-in- 
chief ; Pers. atpdhridldr, * army -leader,* 
the last word being the name as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jang, 
i.e. ‘ the leader in war.’ 

c. 1000-1100. — " Void quelle Btoit alora 
la gloire et la puissance des Orpdlians dans 
le royaume. fls poss4doient la charge de 
sbaaiuar, ou de gtfndralissime de touts la 
Georgia. Tous les officiers du palais dtoient 
de leurdependance." — Hid. of the Orpiliana, 
in St. Martin, Mem. tur VArmfnie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358.— "At 16 roy father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He thero addressed roe : ‘ My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to 
generation have been commanders of the 
armies of the Jagtay and the Berlas family. 
The dignity of (Be|^ Btlur) Commander- 
in-Chief has now descended to me, but as I 
am tired of this world ... I mean there- 
fore to resign my public office. . . — Antob, 

Mem. of Tivumr, E.T. p. 22. 

1712. — "Omnibus illis superior est . . . 
BlpiUi BaUsr, sive Imperator (Jenera/ia 
Regni, Praesidem dignitate excipiens. ...” 
—■Karmp/rr, Amoen. Kxot. 73. 

1726.— A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
xuiker "to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Bapponeluur, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
Ac."— Vaientijn, v. 173. 

1755.— "After the Sipuhoalur Hydur, 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Beringaputtun on a sure and established 
bitfis. . . .’’-Afar Hnaaein Alt Khan, U. af. 
Hgdw Nait, 0. T. F. p. 61. 

[c. 1808.— lu a coUeotion of native letters, 
the titles of Lord Lake are given as follows : 
** A^-nl-MnUt Khdn DanrAn, General 
OerM LakeBahidur, Bipuhialur-i-kishwar- 
i-Hind,” " Valiant of the Kingdom. Lord cA 
the Cycle, Commander-in-chief of the Terri- 
tories of Hindustan.”— iVoftA Indian ATofst 
and Quertsf, Iv. 17.] 


8IBOAS1 B. Hind, from Pen. lar- 
hdr, ‘ heed (of) alfain.’ This word bee 
vei7 diven applicationB ; but ita Benaea 
may fall under three beada. 
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a. The State, the Qovemmeht, the 
Supreme authority ; also * the Master * 
or nead of the domestic government. 
Thus a servant^ if ask^ * Whose are 
those horses?’ in replying *They are 
the $arkdf^8j may mean according to 
circumstances, that they are Qovem- 
nient horses, or that they belong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic ser^’ant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

e. Under the Mahommedan Qovem- 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Gircar (q.v.). 

a.— 

[1759.— . . there is no separation be- 
tween your Honour . . . and this Sircar. 

. . — /brreif, Bombay LeUen^ ii. 129.] 

1800. — ‘‘Would it not be possible and 
proper to make people pay the cirear ae- 
ooraing to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
paUmT”— I. 60. 

[1866. — “ . . . the Sirkar Buhadoor gives 
me four rupees a month. . . .''—Conftuioiu 
of an Orderly f 43.] 

b- 

1777.— “There is not in any country in 
the world, of which 1 have any knowle^e, 
a more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Sireara : they are educated and trained to 
deceive.’’— /Vice’s TVoctf, i. 24. 

1810.— “The Biroar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
r^ivable or payaUe, and who contrives 
either to confuse aocounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
•xpressiyely intellimble, when such should 
•uit his fmrpose.’’— V,M, i. 200. 

1822. — “One morning our Biroar. in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased were highly priced, said, 
' You are my father and mother, and 1 
am your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dnstoorie*** (dualoor). 
‘-H’oiuimfipi if a PUgrim, i. 21-2^ 

the deuce,* asked his 
mansge to pay for 

ly for that horse 2000 


1884.-“ ‘And how 
opmpanion, *do you 
Nothing so 
Birkar: *Baho(vgopi 


rupees, and it is done, Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him.’ TAs Baboo and Other 
ToUm, i. 13. 

C.— 

c. 1590.— “In the fortieth year of his 
miuesiy’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Bircan, suMivided into 2787 kusbahs " 
[ensha), “the revenue of which he settled 
for ten years at 3 Arriba, 62 Ciore, 97 Ziaeka, 
55,246 Dams” (q.v. 3;62, 97, 55,246 ddm$ ^ 
about 9 millions sterling). — Ayeen, E.T. by 
Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1 ; [ed. JarreU, ii. 115.] 

SIBDAB, 8. Hind, from Pers. Mr- 
ddr, and leas correctly nrddr, ’leader, a 
commander, an officer*; a chief, or 
lord ; the head of a set of palankin- 
bearei^ and hence the ’ strcmr-6earer,’ 
or elliptically ’ the Sirddr* is in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant, 
even when he may have no others 
under him (see BEARER). [SiidBr is 
now the official title of the Com- 
mander -in -Chief of the Egyptian 
army; Sirdir Bahadur is an Indian 
military distinction.] 

[c. 1610.—“ ... a captain of a company, 
or, as they call it, a Baxdare.”— Pyrartf ds 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 254. 

[1675.-“Baxdar.” See under BEP07.] 

1808.—“ I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a Blrdtr ” (here an officer).— Life tf 
Leyden. 

[c. 1817. — “ . . . the bearers, with their 
Birdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
before it.” — Mre. Sherwood, Laui Daye qf 
Booty, 68.] 

1826.—“ Gopee’s father had been a Biidar 
of some consequence.”- Pasdaraay Hari, 
174;[ed. 187371. 252]. 

SntDBABS, 8. Thi8 is the name 
which native valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. B. Maclagan, R.£;) 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless ’’short drawers” in contra- 
distinction to Long-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (q([.v.). A common bearers 

S renunciation is nrdr^; as a chest of 
rawers is also called ’ 1)^ kd aknaird * 
(seeAUmtA). 

8IBKT,a Bind, tirla. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by layi^ 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part oi the SaeeharvmMra, Boxb. 
(see 8UBKU1IDA) side by sid^ 
binding th em m single or double 
layera This is used to lay under the 
of a house, to cover carts and 
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palankiiM, to make GhickB (q.v.) and 
table-mat^ and for man^ otner pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810.— “It is perhaps singular that I 
should hare seen setriy in use among a 
^roup of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and charMters 
eorrespond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, inTariably shelter themselTsa 
ander seerky." — WxUiamton^ ii. 400. 

[1832.—**. . . neat little huts of aiirakee, 
a reed or grass, resembling bright straw.** — 
Mr». Mtur H^man, Ali^ Obarrmitons, i. 23.] 

8IBBIS, s. Hind, strts, Skt. ihir~ 
ithOf shri, ‘ to break/ from the brittle- 
ness of its liranches ; the tree Acacia 
Lebbekf Benth., indigenous in S. India, 
the Satpura range, Bengal, and the 
sub-Hi malavan tract ; cultivated in 
Egypt ana elsewhere. A clasely 
kindred sp., A. Julibrwin^ Boivin, 
affords a specimen of scientific ^Hobson- 
Jobson ’ ; the smcific name is a cor- 
ruption of Gulab-reshm^ * silk-dower.’ 

1808.—“ Quelques anne& apr^a le mort da 
Dariyal, dea charpentiers ayant abattu un 
arbre de Serfs, qui croissoit aupr^s de son 
tombeau, le coup^rent en plusieurs m^es 
pour Temployer k dea constructions. Tout- 
a*eoup une roiz terrible se fit entendre, la 
terra se mit k trembler et le tronc do cet 
arbre se releva de lui-raSme. Les ouvriers 
dpouvanUs s’enfuirent, et I'arbre ne tarda 
pas k reverdir.” — Ar&yuk-i-MaJiJil^ 
quoted by Uarcin de liel, M\t*. 88. 

[c. 1890.- 

“ An* it fell when siirls-shaws were sere, 

And the nichts were long and mirk." 

R. Kipling^ DeparimeHUd U'dtiu^ The 
FijJl of Jock GUUgpie.'\ 


Wood shows that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Chaldaea in 
remote ages. Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt^ 
(see Forakaly quoted by Hindu 

Medicine^ 128). Royle notices the re- 
semblance of the Bihlical Jiittim wood 
to sIiiaKam, 

c. A.D. 80.—“. . . Thither th^ are wont 
to despatch from Barygaza (Broadh) to 
both these porta of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers, and b^ms of teak 
((uXuy aayaXlyuy koX doKuy) . . . and logs 
of shTsham <ra<ra/ifrwv) ...” 

-^PeinpluMf Maris Rrgthr.f cap 36. 

o. 645. — ** These again are passed on from 
Sielediha to the marts on this side, such as 
MaM, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
sldsham logs {anaafilva (uXa), and other 
wares.”— CowMu, lib. zi. 

? before 1200. — 

“ There are the wolf and the ))arrot, and the 
peacock, and the dove. 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-slaim, and 
pepper. . . .” 

Verses on India by Ahu*f-dhaT%t 
the Svvdtf quoted by Aurviai, 
in Oiidemeister, p. 218. 

1810. — “Bissoo grows in roost of the 
ffrout forests, interroised with laul. . . . 
lliia wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavv, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished.” — Willutnuon, 
V.M. ii. 71. 

1839.— “As I rode through the city one 
day 1 saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it was ahlahajn, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants.”— Z>ri/ Lenres frotn 
Young EggpU ed. 1851, p. 102. 


818800, 8HI8H^ s. Hind. «tsu, 
Hsrln, thUhkm^ Skt. nniapd; Ar. silsam, 
tdsvm.; the tree DaUbergia Sissoo, Roxb. 
(N.O. Leguminome) and its wood. This 
is excellent, and valuable for construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriam-build- 
ing, and furniture. It was the favourite 
wo^ for gun-carriara as Ions as the 
supply of large ti inner lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indigenous in 
the sub-Himalavan tracts; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Quzerat, and Central India. Another 
sp. of Dalbergia (D. UUifolia) affords the 
Black Wood (q.v.) of S. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of DaXberaw 
afforded the momvM wood spoken of in 
thePenjsZus, and in some old Arabic 
writen. A quotation under Blaek 


8ITTINO-UF. A curious custom, 
in vc^ie at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, and the nature of 
which is indicated by the quotations. 
Was it of Dutch origin 7 


1777.— “Lady Impey sits up with Mn. 
Hastings; m/yo toad-eating . FrancUs 
Duargy quoted in BuAetd, Echoes of iRd 
CalaUta, 124 ; [3rd ed. 125]. 

1780.— “When a young lady arrivee at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 


which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen all the fair sex, and 
rentlemen of the aettlement.'* — Munro*s 
Nan-., 66 . 

1795.—“ You oee how many good reasons 
there are againat your ocheme m my taking 
bone instantly, and hastening to throw 
BBysolf at the lady's feet ; as to the other, 
off proxy, I caa only agree to it under 
osruin oooditionf. . l am not to bo 
fonsd to sll upk and rsosivs male or fomals 
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▼Wton. ... I Mn not to be obliged to 
deliTer my opinion on patterns tor caps or 
pettiooaii for any lady. . . T. Jfaaro 
to hu SUler, in i. 169. 

1810. — “Among the seTeral justly ex- 
ploded oeremonies we may reckon that 
... of ‘Bitting up.' . . . This ‘Bitting 
np,' as it was temiM, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of ranx or 
fortune, who, for three sucoessive nights, 
threw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country, 
sea, V.M. i. 113. 

8ITTBINGY, s. Mind, from Ar. 
shitranjlf tha^njl; and that from Pers. 
thatrungy * ch^’ which is ^in of Skt. 
ori^n, chaturanga^ * quadripartite * (see 
BABRAB). A carnet of coloured cotton, 
now usually maae in stripes, hut no 
doubt originally, as the name implies, 
in chequers. 

1648. — “ . . . Een andere soorte van 
alechte Tapijten die mS noemt Ghitrenga." 
— Van Twnif 68. 

1673. — “They pull off their Slippers, 
and after the usual Balams, seat them- 
eelvM in Chonltiiee, open to some Taj^ of 
purling Water ; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Bitnziigeea.’'— /Vy^r, 93. 

[1688. — “2 dtterengees." — In Yule, 
HfdgtY Diary^ Hak. Soc. ii. cclxv.] 

1785. — “To be sold by public auct* on , . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
£sqiiire . . *. carpets and ■ittringees.'^— 
In Seton-Korvt i. 111. 


81WALIK, n.p. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Himalaya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
Mparated from it by valleys known 
in Upper India as dUni (see DHOON). 
But this special and convenient sense 
<d) has been attributed to the term 
by modem Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. ^ Among Uie older M^ommedan 
historians the term SiwdlGch is applied 
to a territory to the west ot and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
but certainly including specifically 
Narore {Ndgaur) and Man&war the 
predecessor of modem Jodhpfir, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This 
application is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwftlikh) ex- 
tending a good deal further soutn, as 
u reacning to the vicinity of Milwi. 
Such ins ta n ces we have grouped under 
(b). But it is possible that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far. 

At a later date the name is appLed 
to the Himalaya ; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Ckereffedin (Shariffuddln *Ali of 
Yezd) ana from Baber ; sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the quotation from 
Rennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to the 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the Ptsknu Purdna, 
of the Saiv&las. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with whom the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See fFiUon^t ff'’^orkSt Vishnu 
Purdnaj ii. 176.) The popular deriva- 
tion of Siwalik as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from saioaldlch^ 
* One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has been somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interpolated phrase ‘Siwdlik Hills,* 
where it is evident from Raverty’s 
version of the Tabaidt-i-Ndnri that 
there is no such word as Hills in the 
orimnal. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
sub- Himalayan range is quite modem. 
It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science. Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at least vre can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previously used, 
so far as we can discover, even by 
Royle; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Royle and Cautley, at Sahftran- 
pfir, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jacquemont {Journal, 
ii. 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
chaine de montagiies que j’^peUerai 
lot montagfus do Ddira.** The first 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘Aptitude of 
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the Himalayan Ran£|e for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,* in vol. iiL of the 
J. Ai. Soc. Bengal^ which we quote 
below. A year later, in the account 
of the SivcUhenum fossil, by Fidconer 
and Cautley, in the At. Betearthet, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term SiiDdUk, and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connection 
of the hi^ls in the vicinity with the 
name of Siva. For in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Bernier’s Travtlt^ 
we And Siba given as the name of a 
province about Hurdwar ; and the 
same name occurs in the same connec> 
tion in the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir {Elliot^ vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva worship with the 
lower Himalaya, see Aikintim^ Hima- 
layan Gazetteer^ ii. 743.] 

a.— 

1118.— Affain he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Nighawr, in the territory of 
SiwUikb, in the neiahbourhoou of filrah(?)." 
— 7'a6a^-4*A’'d^'r{, E.T. by Haverty, 110. 

1102. The seat of government, Ajnulr, 
with the whole of the Biwilikh (territory], 
such as (?) Hansi, SursutI, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.”— /iuf. 468-469. 

1227. — “A year subsetiuent to this, in 
624 H., hu (Sultun lyaltirnisb) marched 
against the fort of .Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siw&likli [territory], and its 
capture, likewise the Almighty God facili- 
tated for him.”— y^uf. 611. 

c. 1247. . . When the Sultan of 

Islam, Na^ir-ud DunyS • wa • ud - Din, as- 
cended the thr(.me of sovereignty . . . 
after Malik RaUmn had come [to Court T\ 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
Uchchah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siw&Iikh [territory] and N&g-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . .”-/i/d. 781. 


Hlnst, SursutI, Jind fJhlndl and Barwilah 
. . . assembled. . . /Mi. 887. 

1200. — ** Ulugh Khftn-i- A'sam resolved 
u(wn making a raid upon the Koh-pftyah 
[hill tracts of Mewtt] round about the 
oapital, because in this . . . there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plunders the property of Musalmftns . .* . 
and destruction of the villages in the dis> 
tricts of Harlftnah. the Biw&likh, and 
BhI&nah, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks.” — Ibid. 860. 

13(X)-10. — **Tbe Mughals having wasted 
the Biwilik, had moved some distance off. 
When they and their horses rotumed weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Isldm, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they expected. . . .” 
— Zid'udaln Bami, in Eliioif iii. 199. 

b. - 

c. 1300. — '*Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabdr, then Fakndr, then the 
country of Manjanlr, then the country of 
(Fandsrain4), then Jangli (J inkali), then 
Kdlam. . . . After these comes the country 
of Bawalak, which comprises 126, (X)0 cities 
and villages. After that comes Mdlwdla” 
^but in some MSS. Afdlwd).~Ha8hiduddln, 
m Elliot^ i. 68. Raah\duddln has got ap- 
parently much astray hero, for he brings m 
the Siwklik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Malwk as 
adjoining is a probable indication of the 
true pasition. (Elliot imagines here m^roe 
allusion to the Maldives and liuocadives. 
All in that way that seems |.>o.ssib]e is that 
Rashiduddin may have heard of the Maldives 
and made some jumble between them and 
Malwh). And this is in a manner confirmed 
by the next quotation from a Portuguese 
writer who places the region inland from 
Ouzerat. 

1644.— It confines ... on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Banuacca p-ahatia (Skt. parvata\ as 
muoh as to say 120, (XX) mountains." — 
Bocarro^ MS. 

C.— 


1263.— "When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the Ist of the month of 
.Muharram, 661 u., command was given to 
Ulugh Kh&n-i-A’%am ... to proooed to 
his fiefs, the territory of BiwUikh and 
HAiisI.”-yMf. 693. 

1257. — "Malik Balban . . . withdrew 
{from Dehli), and by wav of the Biwilikh 
[counti^l and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to 
Uchchah again.”— /Mf. 786. 

1256.—" When the royal tent was pitched 
at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Biwtilka rdistrictel, which were the flefc 
of Ulngh khta-i-A^aam, had been delayed 
. . . (he) eet out for Hinei . . . (and there) 
ieeoed hie mandate, eo that, in the moe 
of 14 days, the troope of the BlwtUkh, 


1399. — "Le Detroit de CoupeM est situd 
au pied d’une montugne par oh passe lo 
Gange, et k quinzo milles plus haul oue ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en forme de Vach^ 
de laquelle sort la source de ce nttnd 
Fleuve; o’est la cause pour laquelle les 
Indous adorent cette pierre, et daue ious lee 
pays piroonvoisins jusques k une annde de 
chemim lie ce toument pour prier da o6td 
de ce Ddtroit et de cette Vache de pierre. 

. Cependaut on cut avie que dans la 
montegne de BoAalao, qui eat une dee plue 
oonsiderablee de I'lnde, et nui c’dtend dane 
le deux tiere de oe grand Empire, il e'dtoit 
aaeembld un grand nombre d*Indiene qui 
eheroholent k none faire ineulte."— IT. dt 
IVeiar-J^, par AH dPYttd (Fr. 

Tt, by PdS^ la Ciioir), Mf, 1728, iii. 
ob, sxv.-zxvi. 
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1628. — "The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned , after leaving Kashmir, 
these bills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex' 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . 1'ho chief trade 
of the inhabitants <if these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
le^, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills SewUik- /Vrbaf. In the lan- 

guage of Hind Sawalfiik moans a lak and a 
quarter (or 125, (XX)), and Parlai means a 
Ai7/, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year n>und.” — ZlaArr, p. 31.3. 
c. 1.545. — " *SA«r Shdh'a dying regTcU, 

‘‘On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done .so 
much for the gtxjd of the people during his 
short reign, after carne.st solicitation, he 
said, ‘ 1 have had throe or four desires 
on rny ho.art, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . One is, 1 wished to 
have depopulated the country of Koh, and 
to have tiansferrerl its inhabitants to the 
tract between the Nillh and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Nindfina a.>i far 
as the SiwAiik.”' — Tdr’dk-KKdn JuMn 
/.odi, in Klliol, v. 107-8. Ninduna was on 
llalnath, a hill over the .lelam (compare 
RUiot, ii. 450-1). 

c. 1547-8. — " After their defeat the 
NiAr.ls took refuge with the Gliakkars, in 
the hill-ctmntry bordering on Kashmir, 
l.^ldro Sh&h . . . during the sp.ace of two 
3 ’ears was engaged in con.stant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
.siiMue. . . . Skirting the hills he went 
thence to Murln (?), and all the lUjAs of 
the SiwAlik presented them.selvos. . . . 
ParsurAm, the KAj.i of (iwilior, V)ccame a 
staunch servant of the King . . . GwAlior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand Upwards 
the South, amongst the hills, as you go j 
to RAngra and Nagarkut." (See NUGOUR- 
COTZ)—Tdrikh-i-Ih\Adi, in RUiut, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1565. — - ‘‘The Imperial forco.s en- 
countered the Afghans near the SiwAlik 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious murks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . .. R^jit RAm Chand, 
RAjA of Nagaricot, was the most renowned 
of all tho ^j4s of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission." — ToAiA'df-t- 
Akhari^ in KUiot^ v. 248. 

c. 1560. — ‘‘The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the SlwAUk 
hills, in pursuit of the Kh6n-Kh4n4n. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talw^ra, a 
district in tho Siw4Iik, belonging to RAji 
Gobind Chand. ... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of the defenders to the swora.”— /oid. 267. 

c. 1670. — "Husain KbAn ... set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idola, and demolishing the idol 
templee. For false reports oH their un- 


Itounded treasures had come to ‘his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 
Siwalik hills. . . . He then ravaged ^he 
whole countr}’, a.s far os the KaAak of 
Wajrdll, in the country of RAj.4 Ranka, t. 
{towerful zaminddr^ and from that town to 
Ajmfr which i.s his capital."— iladdHnt, in 
AV/iW, iv. 497. 

1594-5. — "Tho force marched to the 
Siwalik hills, and the liakhahl resolved to 
begin by attacking Janiraii, one of the 
strongest forts of that country.” — Akltar 
y&ma^ in A7/*V7, v. 125. 

c. ,, "iLilin Deo . . . returned to 
Kanaiij . . after that he marched into 
the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
mind^rs tributary. The of Kan-Adn 

. ciiinc oot .against R£m Doo and gave 
hin> battle." — Firishias Inlroductivn^ in 
RUiot, vi. .561. 

1793. — "Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789]; 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on the one side ; and the vast 
r.ange of snowy mountains of Himmalkh 
or IMAT7S, on the other ; and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the l^se of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in tho 
month of May), wa.s not more than 14 or 1.5 
G. miles in direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

"In cro.ssing the mountains of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to tho temperate climates."— i/m., 
ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 


d.- 


1834. — "On the flank of the g^eat range 
there is a line of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which commence at Roopur, on tho Satlej, 
and run down a long way to tho south, 
skirting the gre.at chain. ' In some places 
they run up to. and rise upon, the Hima- 
layas; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(SehAranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 above the sea. SobAranpur is about 

1.000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the Sewilik hills." — Faicon.fr ^ in 
J.A.S.B. hi. 18*2. 

1835. — "We have named the fossil Siva- 
therivm from Siva the Hindu god, and 
$rfpLo», hfllua. The Bivilikf or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Luliah or edge of 
tho roof of Siva’s dwelling on the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are culod the Siva-ala 
or Sib-ala^ which by an easy transition of 
sound became the SewAlik of the English. 

"The fossil has been d^vered in a 
bract which may be included in the 8ew4Ilk 


• “ Sewalick is the term, according to the com- 
mon acceptation ; but CJapt KlrkpaWck pwm, 
from the evident etymolw shoold 

be Ssw«-liKk.’'-/7ofr by KnmtU. 
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nutge, and we haTe given the name of Siva* 
thorium to it, to commemorate the remaric* 
able formation, ao rich in new animala. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hillo, as explained by the Mahant^ or High 
Meet at Dehra, is as follows 

**8awAlik, a corruption of Siva-i^a. a 
name given to the tnct of mountains oe- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Iswara Siva and his 
son GaNKS.” — Faiconer and Cautlejft in 
A». Rej., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — "These fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalavas. The most important 
being the Blwilik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Dun, but frequently employed in a wider 
sense.”— JIfed/Vrott and BUmford, Man. of 
the Geology/ of /lufta, Intro, p. z. 

[1899.— Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears : 
"The term Bneimue is stated by one of the 
native historians to be a combination of two 
Hindee words *s«ioa‘ and *lae* (ric), the 
word *jintfa' signifying one and a quarter, 
and the word ‘/os' Ming the term .which 
expresses the number of one hundi^ 
thousand." — Thornhill^ Haunte and Hobliu^ 
213.] 

SKEEN, 3. Tib. tkyin. The 
Himalayan Ibex ; {Gafra Sibiriea, 
Meyer). [See BUmford^ Mammalia^ 
503.] 

SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a history of the former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1876.— "Of three Theeves, two were exe- 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approve of putting any to death for theft, 
cor that any of our own nation should be 
made a Slave, a word that becomes not an 
Englishman's mouth."— 7Ae Court to Ft. St. 
Geo., March 7. In NoUm and ExU. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1682.—" . . . making alao proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he shonla be free^ and 
liberty to go where they pleased.’ — insfpvs, 
Diary, Oct! 14 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 88]. 

[ „ "There being a great number of 
Slaves yeariy expoitid from this plaoe, to 
ye great grievance of many persons whose 
ChiMren are very commonly stollen away 
from them, by tboee who are oonsCant 
traders in this way. the Agents Ac., con- 
sidering the Soandail that might aoome to 
ye Government, Ao., the great loess that 
many parents may nndeigoe by snob 
aotaMM, have order'd that noe mors Slavee 
be sent off the dmare again." — 

Diary, Ft. 8L Om., 1st ser. I. 70.] 


1752.— "Sale of Slavee ... Rs. 10 : 1 : 3." 
—Among Items of Revenue. In Aosg, 84. 

1637.—" We have taken into consideration 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying our settlements upon the Wiet 
Coaat with slavey and we nave therefore 
6xed upon two shin for that pnrpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to UlLlagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, .and 
the said ships conveniently carry, who are 
to bd delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £16 a head."— Cburt’s Le^ of 
I Dec. 8. In Z.ong, 293. 

1764.— "That as an inducement to the 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in procuring as large a number 
of Slaves as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in the passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for every 
Mave shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
via, 138. 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6 b. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
ds. 8d. and the Chief Mate 4d. The 
Suiveon is likewise to be allowed lOs. for 
each tlava landed at Fort Marlborough.” — 
Courfe Letter^ Feb. 22. In Long, 866. 

1778. — Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the cha^e-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing tlavai and ilava-girla, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offences.— JkAoes 
of Old Calcutta, 117 eegq. [Alao see extracts 
from newspapers, Ac., in Carey, Good Old 
Daye, ii. 71 segy.]. 

1782.— "On Monday the 29th inst will 
be sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horae, a Buggy and Harness . . . some out 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugaroandy 
... a quantity of the best Daniw Claret 
. . . deliverable at Serampore ; two Slava 
(Urla about 6 years old ; and a great variety 
of other articles."- /lufia OattUe, July 27. 

1785.—" Malver. Hair-dresser from Eu- 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dress hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fariuon, 
with gause flowen^ Ac. He will also 
instruct the alavaa at a moderate price." 
—In Seion-Karrji. 119. This was surely a 
piece of slang, lliongh we hear oooasiopally, 
in the advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestio servants were 
not usually of that description. 

1794.—" 60 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 

"Rum orp about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slava 
called Oambing or Rsmbing. He aide a 
Bilk Parse, with 46 Vaosnans, and some 
Silver Buttons. . . — Bomkiy Cbsriar, 

Feb. 23. 

BUNG. 8BLlNO,n.p. ThiiUtha 
tiame uaed in tha Himalayan ngiona 
for a certain mart in the aireetion of 
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China which supplies various articles 
of trade. Its occurrence in Trade 
Returns at one time caused some dis- 
cussion as to its identity, but there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (F*u) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to j 
a stuff of goat’s wool made at the place 
so called. 

c. 1730.— '*Kokonor is also called Tzt>- 
ngotnbo, which means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, ana that the limits of Tiliet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.” — 
P-. Orazio delta Penna^ E.T. in Jilallchania 
Tibet, Ud ed. 314. 

1774. — “'Ilie natives of Kashmir, who 
like the Jev.s of Europe, or the Armenian.^ 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Elastem kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of (k>romandol, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of these different countries, 
which they disjxjse of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at Selilig, a town on the 
Ijorders of China." — Bogle' » Narrative, in 
Markham's Tibet, 124. 

1793.—“ ... it is certain that the pro- 
duct of their looms {i.e. of Tibet and Nepaul) 
is as inconsiderable in quantity as it is 
insignificant in quality. The Jotts (read 
T008) or flannel procured from the former, 
were it really a fabric of Tibet, would 
perhaps be admitted as an exception to the 
latter part of this observation ; but the fact 
is that it is made at Biling, a place situated 
on the western borders of China." — Kirk- 
patrick’s Acr. of Nepaul (1811), p. 134. 

1854. — “ Lisd of Chinne Articles bi'ought to 
India. . . . Sili^, a soft and sill^ woollen 
of two kinds — 1. Shir&n. 2. Qorikn.” — 
Cunnii^luim’s Ladak, 241-2. 

1862.— “ Sling is a * Puskmirui * (fine wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish Chin^ in a Chinese 
town called Sling." — Punjab Trade Report, 
App. p. ccxxix. 

1871. — “There were two Calmueks at 
Y&rkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese Amb&n. , . . Their own home 
th^ say is ZUm'* (qu. Zilinl) “a country 
and town distant 14 month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Kboten, and at an equal 
distrnce in point of time from Lhaasa . . . 
ZUm poesewes manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, Ac. . . . ^is 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occasionally into Laddk, under the name of 
ZUm or Zirm goods. 

“Now if the town of gUm la six weeks 
journey from either Thasaa or AksoOk its 
position may be guessed at.’’— iSlaie, Vuita 

UsaighToAtryM 


SLOT^ 8. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometim is 
anplied in 3. India to the Lemur 
(lioris gradlii, Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE, s. This is a term 
applied to a substance, tlie application 
of which to the part where a siiake-bite 
has taken effect, i.s supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such applications are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
The substances which have this re- 
putation are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined have proved to he made of 
charred hone^ or the like. There is 
an article in the 13th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches by Dr. J. Davy, 
entitled An Ajialysis of the Snake-Stoiu, 
in which the resulLs of the examina- 
tion of three different kind.s, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in tlie middle, 
white towards the circumference, 
polished and somewhat lustrous, ana 
pretty enough to be sometimes worn 
as a neck ornament ; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scratched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue, 
or other moist surface, it adhered 
firmly. This kind proved to he of hone 
partially calcined. (2) We give below 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
(3) The third was apparently a hezoar, 
(q.v.), rather than a snake-stone. There 
is another article in the As. Res. xvi. 
382 seqq. by Captain J. D. Herbert, on 
Zdir Mohereh, or Snake-Stone. Two 
kinds are described which were sold 
under the name given (Zahr muhra^ 
where zahr is ‘ poison,* muhra, ‘ a kind 
of polished shell,’ ' a bead,’ applied to 
a species of hezoar). Both of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 

c. 1666.— “C’eat dans cette Villa de Diu 
qua ae font las Pierres de Cobra ai ra- 
nomm4as: alias aont oompoatfas de raoinea 
qu’on brfila, at dont on amaaae lea cendrea 
pour lea mattra aTSo une aorta de^ terra 
qu’ila ont, at laa brfiler ancoro una foie avao 
cette terre ; et apita oela on an fait U pkte 
dont oea Piarraa aont form6aa. ... II faut 
faira aortir arao une dsuilla, un pan de 
aang de la plaie, y appnquer la Pierre^ et 
I’jlaiaaer Juaqa'a oe qu’elle tombe delle 
mdme.’’— Tnevoiof, ▼. 97. 
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1878. — "Hare are also thoaa Elephant 
Lagg^ St TkommiUf which the unhiaaiad 
Enquirers will tall you chances to them two 
ways: By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaugies (see JOOEE) or Pil- 
grims furnish them witn a Factitious Stone 
(which ’we call a make-itona), and is pL 
Counter-poyson of all deadly Bites; if it 
stick, it attracts the Poyson ; and put into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
'virulency therein, disooTei^ by its Green' 
ness." — Fryer ^ 58. 

c. 1676.- -"There is the S«ra«iit'i stone 
not to be forgoL about the oigness of a 
imiAt (doubloon?): and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter's 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
position of certain Drugs. ... If the Person 
oit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli'd 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it : 'fo cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Gows-milk. . . . There are two 
ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will fall a 
boy ling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .” — 
Tavernier^ E.T., Pt ii. 155; [ed. Bo/f, ii. 
1521. Tavernier also speaks of another 
make-stone alleged to be found behind 
the hood of the Cobra: "This Stone being 
rubb'd against another Stone, yields a slime, 
which being drank in water," cc. he.— /6«f. 

1690.—" The thing which he carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
. . . and ther^ore obtained the name of 
Bnaks-stono. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Roots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . ." — Ovtaoton, 
260-261. 

1712. — "Padm da Oobra: its dictus 
lapis, Tocabulo a Lositanis impoBit<\ ad- 
Tersus viperarum morsus praestat auzilium, 
extern t applicatus. In serpente, quod vulgb 
oredunt, non invenitnr, sed arte secreti 
fabricator k Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adease geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno aaturatua rulnoscuio decidit, 
alter aurrogari illioo in locum poasit. . . . 
Quo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibua nihil 
s^cacim inease credam, nisi quam aotnalt 
frimditate suk, Tel abeorbendo prsestAnt." 
— Aomj/cr, ilaiofa. Ezet 305-7. 

1772.— "Being retnmed to Roode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Bnilrt itiwis (Shume- 
Jtea) was shown to me, which few of toe 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
be^ sold at a high price, and held ia grmt 
It is imported from the Indm^ 


frequeolly 10 or 12; ris dollars. It is 
found, and cooses op one side, of a black 
ookor, with a pale adt-gipy speck la the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as soon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . ." — rksakrrp. Travels^ E.T. i. 
155 (ii Journey into Caffraria). 

1796. — "Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra do Capallo, to the application of a 
make-stone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by n Bramin." — Patrick Rustetlf 
Account of Indian Serpentt, 77. 

1820. — "Another kind of make-stone 
. . . was a ‘small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no ab^rbent or adhesive power. 
Bv the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, 'it had 
saved the lives of four men.”’ — Dr. Dary^ in 
A$. Res. xiii. 318. 

1860. — "The use of the Pamboo-Kafoo, or 
snakc-stons, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and 
more than one well-authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me byjMrsons who had been eye-witnesses." 
. . . (These follow.) "... Astothemake- 
ftme itself, I submitted one, the application 
of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has oommunica^ to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is * a piece of charrM Imne which has 
been fillea with blood, perhaps several times, 
and than charred again.’ . . . The proba- 
bility is, that the animal charcoal, when 
instantaneously applied, may be sufficiently 
porous and abwrtent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together with a 
portion of the blood, before it has had 
time to be carried into the system. . . .** 
— Tcanoil, Ceylon^ i. 197-200. 

1861. —" ' Have you been bitten t * ' Yes, 
Sahib,' he replied, calmly; ' the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, extract- 
ing from the r eces s e s of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. Ibis he wetted, 
and applied to the wound, to which it 

imea to adhere ... he apparently suf- 
fered no . . . material hurt. 1 was thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real art, and not merely clever conjuring, 
as 1 bad previously imagined. These so- 
called make stOBM are wml known through- 
out India.’’— £f..Cbf. T, Lewin, A Fly on tks 
Whad, 91-92. 

1872.— "With reference to the nalM- 
itoaea, which, whm applied to the bites, 
are said to abmb and suok out the poison. 
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... 1 hare only to aay that I bolievo thev 
are perfectly XKmerlesa to pi^uee any such 
effect . . . woen we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with i^ich it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that the application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their efficacy is a aangerous de- 
lusion.” —/ayrer, Thanutophidia of India^ 
pp. 38, 40. ' 

[1880.—** It is stated that in the pouch- 
like throat appendages of the older birds 
(adjutant!), the fang of a snake is some- 
times to be found. This, if rubbed above 
the place where a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, is supposed to prevent the venom 
spreading to tne vital parts of the body. 
Again, it is believed that a so-called ‘anake* 
•tone* is contained within the head of the 
adjutant. 'Phis, if applied to a snake-bite, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex- 
tracts all the venom. . . — Ball^ Jungle 

Life, 82.J 

SNEAKCR, 8. A large cup (or 
small ba.sin) with a saucer and cover. 
The native servants call it slntgar. \ 
We had guessed that it w'as perhaps 
formed in .some way from tini in tne 
sense of ‘ china-ware/ or from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pera., in 
the sense of ‘ a salver ’ (see CHINA, s.). 
But wre have since .seen that the word 
is not only in Qrose’s Lexicon Bala- 
tronicum, with the explanation * a small 
bowl,’ but is also in Todd: *A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of punch 
is a term .still used in several places 
for a small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the w'ord is of 
genuine English origin ; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714. — ** Our little burlesque authors, who 
aro the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
abound in these port nbaases, which have iu 
them more vivacity than wit. 1 lately saw 
an instance of this kind of writing, which 
gave mo so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter. . . . 

" Past 2 o'clock and 

** Diar J 4CK, a frosty morning. 

" I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his ommidona about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. Tne whole magistracy was pretty 
well disguised before I gave them the slip.'^ 
The Sptdaioirt No. 610. 

1716.- 

** Himh Peters is making 
A eneaker within 
For Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toas'd off 
A biaoe of full bowla, 


Youll swear you ne'er met 
With honester souls.” 

Bp. Bumetfi Deaeent iiUo Hell, '.n 
PoliUeal Ballade the YKh and 
\%th centuriet. Annotated by W. 
W. WWtina, 1860, ii. 172. 

1743. — “Wild . . . then retired to hia 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where^ 
without a single farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy.” — Fielding, 
Jofnathan Wild, Bk. u. ch. iv. 

1772. — “He received ns with great 
cordiality, and entreated ua all, five in 
number, to be seated in a bungalow, wheiw 
there were only two broken chairs. This 
compliment wo could not accept of ; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.”— Letter in Forba, 
Or. Mem. iv. 217. 

[SNOWBUFEE, 8. A term in use 
in S. India, which is an excellent ex- 
ample of a corruption of the ‘ Hobson- 
Jobaon’ type. It i.s an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel. tsanauvu^ 
‘ authority, currency.’] 

BOFALA, n.p. Ar. Sufdla, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The towm is in S. Lat. 20" 10\ 
more that 2" south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the produced in the 
interior, and also tor iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Qama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1160. — “This section embraess the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of SofEla. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resoxirces to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of BoMa. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India . . . for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mines 
of that countiy, it does not equal the iron 
of Boflla.”— Afrtf?:, i. 66. 

0 . 1220. — “BofUa is the mo.st remote 
known city in the country of the Zenj . . . 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go .away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
article bMide it. . . . ^folx gold is well- 
known among the Zenj merchants.”— KdjriU, 
Mdjam al-Bulddn, s.v. 

In his article on the gold country, YftkClt 
describes the kind of <jmmb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. It 
is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
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grmt mrietj of unciTilisad races ; e.ff. in 
▼nrious perts of Africn; in the eztrame 
north of Europe and of Asia ; in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of C^lon, to the 
Potian of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or ^inese. 
See on this subject a note in Marco PolOf 
Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Mr. De B. Priaulx^ 
in J. R. A$. Soc., xviii. 348 (in which 
several references are erroneously printed) ; 
TenneiU’s Ceylon^ i. 593 tcqq. ; Ratoltnoon’t 
Mrrodotui, under Bk. iv. ch. IM. 


in (T. MX. ooc., xTiii. «mo \iD wnicn 

several references are erroneously printed) ; 
TenneiU’s Ceylon^ i. 593 teqq. ; Ratoltnoon’s 
Merodotus, under Bk. iv. ch. IM. 

c. 1330.— *'8ofUa is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the KdnAn^ the 'inhabitants are Muslim. 
Tbn &yd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin.”— A 6ii(/Ma, Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

„ “A merchant told me that the 
town of BofUa is a half month's march 
distant from Culua (Qulloil), and that from 
BofUa to YQfl (NufI) ... is a month’s 
march. From Yilfl they bring gold-dust to 
Sofllla.”— I5a Boram, ii. 192-3. 

1499. — “Coming to Mozambique («.«. 
Vasco and his squadron on their return) 
tiiey did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, ao they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of 9<>flala, the pilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 

S lace called ^ofiaU, whence there some- 
imes issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . — Crwreo, Lendas^ i. 134-135. 

1516. — “ ... at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
BofUa, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves 'there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Oentilea of the 
mamland.^’— Bar6osa, 4. 

1523.—“ Item— that as regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmuz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall be secure by 
land and bv sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of t^e 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Meooa, nor 
yet to and the ports of that coast, 

ns that IS forbidden by the King our lord. 

. . ."—Treaty of Dam Duarkt de MeneuSt 
^th the JiCiny Onaiis, in BoUtKot Tomhot 

1553.- “Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he wcul<f not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him eo oarefid 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of eo 

famous in theae narts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors proonred there nrom 
{he Blache of the country by trade. . . j 
It t 


1572.- 

“ . . . Fisamos desta costs algum desvio 
Deitando para o p4go toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manso e frio, 

Nio nos apanhosse a agua da enseada, 

Que a costa fas alii daquella banda, 
l^nde a rica BofUa o ouro manda." 

CanUfeSt v. 73. 

By Burton : 

“off from the coast-line for a •spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water 'neath our kelsons 
lay ; 

for fri^d Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fam to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crookhd shore, 
whence rich MfUa sendeth golden ore." 
1665.- 

“ Momhaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And *>**^U| thought Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Partite Loet, zi. 399 seqq. 
Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading Sdfala. 

1727. — “Between Delagoa and Mosam- 
bique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known oy the names of Buffola 
and Cuamo, but now by the Porin^ese^ 
who know that country best, is called 
&iia."-A. Hamilton, i. 8 [ed. 1744]. 

SOLA, vulg. 80LAB, B. This is 
properly Hind, ihokf, corrupted by the 
Bengali inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sold, and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual “striving after meaning.” Shold 
is the name of the plant Ae^ynomene 
atpera, L. fN.O. Legumtnosae), and 
is particularly applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick SoU topees, or pith huts, 
are made. Tlie material is also used 
to p^ the roofs of palankins, as a pro- 
tection against the sun’s power, and 
for various minor purposes, e.g. for 
slips of, tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 45 years, was peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the thiM is called ohsnd, Mahr. 
hhenda, and in Tamil nsffb ['lireakiffg 
with a crackle.’] BoUf hats are now 
often advertisea in London. (Hats 
made of elder pith were used in 8. 
Europe in the early 16th century. In 
Albert Diirer’s ifiafy in tK$ Ndher- 
lands (1620rSl) we find: *'Alao To- 
maain has given me a plaited bat of 
elder-pith” (Mrs. HsaUtn. Lift of AU 
hrkkl Danr, 869). Mm Ed^ in 
1888, apeaka of Euiopeaiia wearing 
"broad white feather hata to keep oir 
the aim” {Up tbs Cbimivf^ ii 66X 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1854 
will be found in Grants Rural Life in 
Bengal^ 105 8eq.'\ 

1836.—“ I stopped at a fisherman's, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats ho used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
shola, tied together by the ends. . . . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats ; Chinese 
paper appears to lie made of the same 
material.^ — a Pilgrim, ii. 100. 

1872. — “ In a moment the flint gave out a 
spark of fire, which fell into the sola ; the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp. . . ." — Gw'inda Samanta, i. 10. 

1878.—“ My solur topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.” — Life 
^a the Mofussil, i. 164. 

1885. — “ I have slip^ied a pair of galoshes 
over ray ordinary walking-boots ; and, with 
my solar topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden thrrjugh a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun- 
shine .” — A Professiavut Visit in Persia, *Sft. 
James's Gazette, March 9.- 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, 8. A present. 
Malay mynbak-an. 

[1614. “ Sombay or presents.”— /’wirr, 

Letters, ii. 112. 

[1615. — “ . . . concluded rather than pay 
the great Somba of eight hundred roals.^ — 
/hid. iv. 43.] 

SOMBBERO, s. Port, sinnhreiro. 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed hat ; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Summerhead is a name in 
the Bombav Arsenal (as M.-Gen. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um- 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (by ‘striving after mean- 
ing ') of Sombreirot and it is a capital 
cxam])le of Hobson* Jobson. 

1.503.— “And the next day the Capbiin- 
Major before daylight em narked armed 
with -ill his pMple in the boats, and the j 
King (of Cocnin) in hia boats which they 
call tones (see DONEY) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
state ceremonial, showing that the Ring is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.”— Corrm, i. 378. 

1616.—“ And besides the page I speak of 
who oarrias the sword, they taka another 
pege who oarrias a Mmbriiro with a stand 
to shade his mester, and keep the rain off 


these ore of silk stuflr 
many fringes of gold, 
and seed pearl. . . .” 
298. 

At this time Horn Jorge discerned 
a great body of men coming towards where 
be was standing, and amid them a som- 
bxeiib on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by whirfi token he 
knew it to be some noble person. This 
Bombreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which wo may describe as a one- 
handed pallium (having regard to those 
which wo use to see carried ny four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 
bis entrance into a city). . . ."—Barros, III. 
X. 9. Then follows a minute description of 
the sombreiro or umbrella. 

[1599.—“. . . a great broad sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine." — JIakl. II. i. 261 
{i>tan/. Diet,). 

[1602. — In his character of D. Pedro 
Ma.scarenhas, the Viceroy, Cuiito says he 
was anxiou.s to change certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India ; “ One of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the rain and sun, to relieve men of the 
ex pence of paying those who carried them ; 
he himself dfd not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (?), which 
they called for many years Mascarenhas. 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, be [lermitted the use 
of tail umbrellas, on the condition that 
private slaves .should bear them, to save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called boys de sombreiro (see BOY).” 
-Gouto, Doc. VII. Bk. i. ch. 12.] 

c. 1630.—“ Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but iu 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them.’’— T. Herbert, 
od. 1665, p. 46. 

1657.— “A cost^ du cheval il y a un 
hoiniue qui esventc irutaoM, afin qu’il ne 
receive point d’incommodito soit par les 
mouebes, ou par la cbaleur ; et k chaque 
costo on porte deux Zombreiros, afin que 
le Soleil ne luise |)as sur luy. . . ."—Ahr. 
Roger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1673. — “ None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls.'^—Fryer, 36. 

1727.— “The Portuguese ladies . . . sent 
to beg the Favour that 'he would pick them 
out some lusty Dutch men to carry their 
PaZenoueenx and Somortras or Umbrellas.” 
— A. Hamilton, i. 338 ; [ed. 1744, i. 340]. 

1768-71.—“ Close behind it, followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a sambr^, 
or sunshade, of state.” — Aawrtaits, E.T. 
i.87. 

[1846. — “ No open umbrellas or siuimiw- 
IImUU allowed to pws throimh the rates. 
PiMic Notice on, Gates of Bomhag T^ m 
Douglas, Glimpses of Old Boothag, 86.] 


him; and some of ( 
finely wrought, with 
and set with stones 
— Barhosa, Lisbon ed. 
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SOMBBEBO, CHANNEL OF 
THE, n.p. The channel between the ! 
northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the soutln*rn part embracing the 
Great and liirtlo Nicoliar, ha.s Ima this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is given by 
A. Hamilton below. Tl)e indications 
in C. Federici and Hamilton are piob- 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh. 

1566. — "Si pas.Ha per il canaledi Nicubar, 
ouero por (lucllo del Sombrero, li quali son 
per mezzo l'isr>Ia di Sumatra. . . — C. 
Ffdfrin, in Ramurin, iii. 391. 

1727. — ‘‘The Islands off this Part of the 
Coast are the Ftettbars. . . . The northern- 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Cami^uharx. . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine ebampain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands. bGcau.se on the South 
£n<f of the luiycst bsland, is an Hill that 
rescmbloth the top of an Cmbrclla or 
Bomerem.”— <4. Ifami/Om, ii. 68 [cd. 1744]. 

1843. -‘‘Sombrero ^annel, lioundcdnn 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merve <ir Pas-sape Island 
on the South .side, is verj* safe and aliout 
seven leagues wide.”— y/orAfrwreA, ed. 1843, 
ii. 59 60. 


panving a letter from him, dated llth Sep- 
tember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
Burney add.v: "The Ministers told me that 
by Thunaparasta they mean all the coun- 
tries to the northward of .4.va, and by Tampa- 
dewa all to the .southward. But this in- 
scription show.s that the Ministers themselves 
do not exactly understand what countrie.s 
arc comprised in Thtmapaxanta and 
T&mpa-dewa.’* 

1767.—" The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, I>^rd of the Coun- 
tries Tbonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camhoja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
BUKAnHMAOH (Buima), the Kingdom of 
Siam and Hughen (?), and the Kingdom of 
Caesay.'*- Letter from the Kinff of Burma, 
in Dalrymplf, Or. Rep. i. 106. 

1795.— "The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of exten.sive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparindd, 
Tomhadeva. . . . etc. . . I^cttcr from 
t/ie. Kintj to Sir Jtthn Share, in S^mej, 487. 

1855. — " His great, glorious and moat 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella- wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Ri.sing Sun, I»rd of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, ana 
great Chief of High tcuusnesa. . , ."—K! tig's 
Tastter to the Uoi'ernur-Oeneral (Iiord I)al- 
housio), Oct . 2, 1855. 


SONAPABANTA, n.p. Thi.s is a 
qua.si-claasical name, of Indian origin, 
uaed by the Burmese (-ourt in State 
documents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions ; Skt. 
Suvama (Pali Sana) prania (or perhaps 
apardnta), ‘golden frontier-land,’ or 
something like that. Tlierc can l»e 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the Chrysi 
of the Greeks: And it is notable, that 
the same series of titles embraces Tam- 
badipa (‘ Copper Island ’ or Region) 
which is also represented hy the UhaL 
cUit of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — "There were two brothers 
reeid...t in the country called SnnipmatiL 
merchante who went to trade with 600 
wagons. . . Legends of Ootama Buddha, 
in Mardy*s Manual of Buddhism, 259. 


1636.— "All comprised within the great 
dietricte ... of Taa-Koo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kal6, and Thonng-thwot is 


All within the great districts of Phgdn. 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is oonstitutea 
tha Kingdom of Thmpadowa. . . 

Vnm an Ineeription at the Great Pagoda 
of Kboog-lflioo^a, near Ava : from tho 
MB, Jaaraoi Major H, Burney, aeoo 


SONTHALS, n.p. Properly Santdls, 
[the name being said to come from a 
place called Saont, now Si Ida in 
Mednipur, wlicre the tribe remained* 
fur a long time {Dalian, Deecr. Eth. 
210-11)]. The name of a non-Aryan 
people belonging to the Kolarian class, 
extensively settled in the hilly country 
to the west of the Hoogly R. and to 
the south of Bh^lpur, from which 
they extended to mlasorc at interval, 
suoietiines in considerable inu.sses, but 
more generally much scattered. The 
territory in which they are chiefly 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Santdl Parganas, and 
Roinetiinea Santalia, Their settlement 
in this tract however, ouite modem ; 
they have emigrated thitoer from the 
S. W. In Dr. F. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of Bhfipilpur and its Hill 
T^ple the Sant&is are not mentioned. 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr. Sutherland’s 
Report on the Hill People, which is 

S rinted in the Appendix to Long. No 
ate is given there, but we learn from 
Mr. Man’s book, quoted below, that 
the date is 1617. [The word i^how- 
ever, much older than thia. Forbes 
(Or. Mam, ii. 374 sag.) gives an aooount 
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taken from Lord Teignmouth of witch 
tests among the SoontaAr. 

[1798. — . . amongst a wild and un- 
lettered tribe, denominated Soontaar, who 
baTe reduced the detection and tnal of 
persons suspected of witchcraft to a system.” 
— As. Res. IV. 359.] 

1817. — “ For several years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthnn have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . . .” — StUhsr- 
laiuVs Repttrtf quoted in Long, 569. 

1867. — "This system, indicated and pro- 
posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, G.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthala were raised from mi.sery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never been equalled in any 
other part of India under the British rule. 
The Regulation Courts, with their horde 
of leeche.s in the shape of badly paid, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mool^an, were abolished, and in their 
place a N umber of active Fiiiglish gentlemen, 
termed Assistant Comraiasioners, and nomi- 
nated by Mr. Yule, were .set down among the 
Sonthals, with a C<.)do of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may V)e summed up as follows : — 

‘“To have no medium between the Son- 
thal and the Hakim, x.e. Assistant Com- 
miasioner. 

" * To patiently hear any complaint made 
by the Bontbal from his own mouth, with- 
out ar)y written petition or chaigo whatever, 
and without any Amlah or Court at the 
time. 

" ‘ To carry out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers themselves, who were to 
bring in the accused, with the witnesses, 
to the H alrim, who should immediately 
attend to their statements, and punish them, 
if found guilty, according to the tenor of the 
law.’ 

"These were some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out bv men 
who recognised the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose 6rm, 
judicious, and nntlemanly conduct made 
them work with, willing hearts, their en- 
deavours wer3 crowned with a success which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine. . . ."—SontkeUia and the Sonthals, 
by E, O. Man, Barrister at-I^w, Ac. Cal- 
cutta, 1867, pp. 126-127. 

SOODRA, SOODEB, s. Skt. jfudra, 
[usually derived from root, sue, * to be 
but probably of non- Aryan 
origin]. The (theoretical) Fourth 
Caste of the Hinaus. In South India, 


* This is apparently a mlstska The proposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yale. 


there being no claimants of the 
2nd or 3rd classes, the lughest castes 
among the (so-called) Stulrtu come 
next after the Brahmans in social 
rank, and ivdra is a note of respect, 
not of the contrary as in Northern 
India. 

1630. — "The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shuddorias."— Display, Ac., ch. 
xii. 

1651.—" Lb quatrieme ligntfe est celle des 
Soudraes; ellc est comp^e du commun 
peuple : cette lign^o a sous soy beaucoup et 
aiverses families, dont une chacune pretend 
.Hurpasser I’autre. . . — Abr. Rogar, Fr. 

ed. 1670, p. 8. 

(c. 1665. — " The fourth caste is called 
CnsndoB or Soudra.”— Taaemter, ed. Ball, 
ii. 184. 

[1667. — " . . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
Seydra, or artisans and labourers.” — Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 325.] 

1674. — "The . . . eShudrer (these are the 
Nayres )." — Faria y Sousa, ii. 710. 

1717.— "The Brahmens and the Tschud- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries.” — Phillips, An Account of the Re- 
ligwn, Ac., 14. 

1858.—" Such of the Aborigines as yet re- 
mained were formed into a fourth cIsm, the 
Cudra, a class which has no rights, but only 
auties.” — Whitney, Or. and Ling. Studies, 
ii. 6. 

1867.— "A Brahman doc.s not stand aloof 
from a Soudxa with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt.” — 
Dixon, Sew America, 7th ed. i. 276. 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind, ttufi, 
[which comes probably from Skt. 
sitoi, ‘pure’]; a word curiously mis- 
interpreted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac- 
curate Shakespear. It is, in fact, the 
fine Hour, made from the heart of the 
wheat, used in India tio make bread 
for European tables. It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstones 
whi% are not in close contact. 

** is a granular meal obtained by 
moistening the grain overnight, then 
grinding it. The fine flour passes 
through a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Suji And bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granular meal or Siui, com- 
posed of the harder pieces of the grain, 
remains” (JVatt. Eleon. Diet. VI. pt. 
iv. 167).] It is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
Low Latin simella; Germ. Semmsl- 
bridehen, and old English simtieUak^ 
A kind of porridge made with toqjeo 
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is often called tooiu simply. (See 
BOLONO.) 

1810. —** Bread is not made of floor, bat 
of the heart of the wheat, wbieh is eery 
fine, ground into w^t is oalled soody. . . . 
Socdy is frequently boiled into * stirabout* 
for breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter ; though some of the more imdous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter." — 
WWUum, K.if. ii. 185-136. 

1878.— '* Sujee flour, ground coarse, and 
water ." — Lift in tkt Mqputiif i. 213. 

800BKT, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. surAi, * red- 
stutf.* 

c. 1770.— ** The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulrerised 
stones, which they call snrkee: these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and ifl a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone."— 8lasoriaitf, E.T. i. 614. 

1777. — “The inquiry rerified the. infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects oonfined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salkay."— ofJmpejf 
and otkert^ quoted in SUphaCt Runeomar 
and Impeif, ii. 201. 

1784.— ** One lack of 9-incb bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soorky." — Ufoti/n. 
in iSeCea-ifarr, i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. — ** The road from Calcutta to Barao- 
pore . . . like all the. Bengal roads it is 
pared with bricks, with a layer of aullv, 
or broken bricks orer them." — Jbfvyns, £et 
Hindonf, iii. The word is misused as well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques- 
tion is khM (q.r.). 

800B1CA, 8. Hind, from Peis. 
aurma. Sulphuret of antimony, used 
for the purpose of darkening the eyes. 
ku^l of the Arabs, the dimmi ana 
diinum of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel ** painted her eyes” (8 Kinga^ 
iz. 80 ; JeramiM, iv. 30 RV.) **With 
itt I believe, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called aoormae (es is the feminine 
termination in Hindust.), and used as 
a substitute for the former : a mistake 



[1829.— *^ 800 lllia, or the oxide of anti- 
mony, is found on the western frontier."- 
Tod, AnauUt, Calcutta reprint, i. 18. 

[1882.— **8nlBiah— A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . ."—Mrs. 
Meer Hataaa AU, (Rtervaiiont, ii. 72.] 

8008IE, SL Hind, from Pers. sflsi. 
Some kind of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
{Induatr. ArU, 246} defines adds as 
** fine-coloured cloths, made chiefly at 
Battala and Sialkot^ striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a different colour, the 
cloth being called dokanni \do1ihdnl\ 
* in two stripes ’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, tinkanni [tlnsAdnl], and 
so on.” In the Punjab it is * a striped 
stuff used for women's trousers. I^is 
is made of fine thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which English thread is 
now largely used \ (Francia, Mon. on 
Cotton Manu/aeturea, 7). A silk fabric 
of the same name is made in the 
N.W.P., where it is classed as a variety 
of ^rkhdfia, or check (Yuat^ Au^ 
Mon. on Silk, 93). Forbes Watson 
(Textile Manu/aeturea, 85) speaks of 
^uaee as chiefly employed for trouser- 
ing being a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The word seems to derive its 
origin from Suaa, the Biblical Shuahar^ 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, and 
from the time of Darius I. the chief 
residence of the Achaemenian kings. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
fabrics from Babylon were largely 
exported in early times. Such was 
perhm the *' Btabylonirii garment ” 
founa at Ai (Jolh. vii. 81), mich the 
R. V. marg. translates as a ** mantle of 
Shinar”). This a writer in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible calls ** robes trimmed 
with Suable furs, or the skins them- 
selves ornamented with embroiderv” 
(i. 458). These Babylonian fabncs 
have bMu often described (see Layard^ 
Ninavek and Babylon, .537 ; MaaperOf 
Dawn of CVo., 470, 758 ; Rnepd. BiM, ii. 
1286 aeq.; Fraaar, Pauaaniaa, iii. 545 
f^.). An early reference to this old 
trMe in costly cloths will be found in 
the quotation from the Pariplua under 
CHZVA, which has been discussed by 
Sir H. Yule (ItUrod, to OiU, Mvar tf 
Ooldan Sand, ed. 18^ p. 88 ssg.). 
This 8dai cloth appears m a Ipg of 
1746 as BOMto, and was known to the 
Portuguese in 1550 as Boijaa (/. R 
At, 8ee^ Jan. 1900^ p. 158.)] 
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[1657.— . . 2 patch of ye fineet with 
what ooloun you thinke handsome for my 
own wear Chookoles and iniaeB.'’— In YuUt 
Heigei’ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccizii. 

[1690. — *' It (Suratt) is renown’d ... for 
8oiM«ya. . . .'^—Ovington, 218. 

[1714-20.— In an inventory of Sir J. Fel- 
lowes : **A Bum window-curtain." — 2nd 
ser. A^ifcQ.Ti.244.] 

1784. — “ Four cossimeers of different 
colours ; Patna dimity, and striped Booslea." 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 42. 

SOPHY, n.p. The name by which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe— “The Sophy,^* as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“Great Mogul.” This title repre- 
sented Suh, Safaw, or Safi, the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(1449-1722, nominally to 1736). The 
first king of the family was Isma*il, 
claiming descent from *Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 
surname of Sufi or Safi assumed by 
Isma’il is generally stipposed to have 
been taken from ^haikn Safi-ud-din, 
the first of his mure recent ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philosophic 
devot<*cs. After Isma’il the most 
famous of the dyna.sty was Shah 
Abbas (1585-1629). 

c. 1 f)24. — * ' Susiana, quae ost Shuahan Fala- 
tium illud regni Bophii."— A 6raAam Prritsol, 
in Hyde, iSyiUagma Dienertt. i. 76. 

1560. — De que o Bufl foy contente, e 
mandou gente cm au ajuda.” — Terctiro, ch. i. 

„ "Quae regiones nomine Peraiae ei 
regnantur quern Turcae Chitlilae, nos Bophi 
vocamus.”— Epi^. iii. (171). 

1561. — "The Queenes Maiesties Letteri io 
the ^eat Bophy of Persia, rent by M. Anthonie 
lenkinson. 

“Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliae Franciae 
et Hiberinae Regina, Ac. Potentissimo et 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno Bopbi Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanorum, Carmano- 
rum, Margianorum, populonim cis et vltra 
Tygrim fluuium, et omnium intra Mare Cas- 
pium et Peniicum Sinum nationum atque 
Gentium Imperatori salutem et rerum pros* 
perarum foelieissimum incrementum.’ — In 
Hakl. i. 381. 

[1568.— “The Kiim of Persia (whom here 
we call the great Bophy) is not there so 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call him by the name of Bophy, 
because that Bophy in the Persian tonme is 
a beggar, and it were aa much as to caU him 
TU Orf. 


1586. — “And all the Kings continned so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
Kiiw, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Aa Ismael, and Xa Tbamas are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thamas. 
and of the Turkes and Rumes are called 
Bully or Bofly, which signifteth a great 
Captaine." — AisjcAetea, ch. zzvii. : [Hak. 
Soc. i. 173]. 

1601.— 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he's a very devil: 

1 have not seen such a firago . . . 

“They say, he has been fencer to the 
Bophy. —rir«//SA Night, III. iv. 

[c. 1610. — “This King or Bophy, who is 
called the Great Chaa. — Pymra de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 253.] 

1619.— “Alla porta di Sciah Bofl, si 
sonarono nacchere tutto il giomo ; ed in- 
Bomma tutta la citth e tutto il popolo andb 
in allegrezzB, concorrendo in&nita sente alia 
meschita di Schia Bofi, a far uraHarum. 
actionein,.*’ — P. della Valle, i. 808. 

1626.- 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through France in triumph, or to couple 

The ilophy and great Prester-John to- 
gether ; 

I would attempt it." 

Beaam. dr Fleich., The Noble QtfUle>‘ 
man, v. 1. 

c. 1630.— “ Ismael at his Coronation pro- 
claim’d himself King of Persia by the 
name of Pot-thaw (Plwthaw)-/sma«^Bophy. 
Whence that word Bophy was borrowed is 
much controverted. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wooll, of 
which the Shashes are made that ennobl^ 
his new order. Whether the name was 
from Bophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
word So f hot imposed upon Aydar at his con- 
quest of Trebizond by the Greeks there, I 
know not. Since then, many have called the 
Kings of Persia Bophy’l : but 1 see no reason 
for it ; since IsmaeVs son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Persia never continued 
t^t name, till this that now reigns, whose 
name indeed is St^ee, but casualT."— <Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, 286. 

1643.—“ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persien 

t ui auoit est^ enuoyd en Europe de la part 
u Grand Bophy Roy de Perse."- 
Voyages, 269. 

1665.- 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe. 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains 
Retires; or Bactrian Bophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen. . . 

ParadiH Lost, x. 431 tegq. 

1678.— “But the BnffM's Vicar-Oenenl 
is by hie Place the Second Penon in the 
BmMre, and alwm the first Miniatar ef 
Btate.'*-F'rysr 838. 
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1787.— Troop of Natiro Gbraliy on 
the pment Eitnblidmient oouiaU of 1 
Buroponn Subaltern, 1 Eoropaan Sarjaant, 

1 BnU^ir, 8 Jamadan, 4 Harlldan, 4 
Naiquaa (aaik), 1 numpater, 1 Famar, 
and 68 raratea.” — /tipM. ^ ike Hon., 
Comp*» BUeck Troqpe on the Coast iff Coro- 
manisl, Ac., p. 6. 

[SOIJDAGUlt, 8. P.— H. saudd- 

par, Peis, laudcf, ^goods for sale’; 
a merchant, trader ; now very often 
applied to those who sell European 
goods in civil stations and cantonments. 

[1608.—“. . . and kill the marohanta 
(sodacaias marcadorea).” — Livros das Man- 
coif, i. 188. 

[c. 1809.—“ Tha term Bondagor, which 
impliaa maralv a principal marchant, ia hare 
(Bahar) naually giren to thoaa who keep 
what tha Engliah'of India call Europe ahopa ; 
that ia, ahopa whara all aorta of goods 
imported from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
^ Europeans, are retailed.’* — BudUman, 
Jkuiem India, i. 876. 

[o. 1817. — “This sahib was a vary rich 
man, a Bondagur. . . "—Mrs. Shmood, 
Last Daye a/Boosy, 84.] 

SOUBSOP.s. 

a. The fruit Anona muricata, ^ a 
variety of the Onatard appla. Tnis 
kind IS not well known on toe Bengal 
aide of India, but it is completely 
naturalised at Bombay. The terms 
oounop and sweetsop are, we believe, 
West Indian. 

b. In a note to the jpassam quoted 
below, Grainger identifies the tounop 
with the ftttrsadb of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
East Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter t^m, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, seems always to apply to 
^e Common Jack fruit, the ‘sourjack,’ 
in fact, as distinguished from the 
superior kinds, esp^ially the thampada 
of the Malay Archipela^. 

a.— 

1764.- 

“ . . . n neighbouring hill 

Which Nature to the Boonop had re- 
signed.” 

^ Oraingsr, Bk. 12. 

1680. — “Iliere is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Bunaok . . . 
which baa learea like a laurel, and beaie Its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
bran^ but on the trunk itself. . . .”Ao. 
-Baor, ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661.— Walter Bchnls aaya that the Ismous 
fndt Jaka was culled by Nothfflaiid«s 
in tha bdioa 8o6nMk.-p. 2881 


1676.-“ Hie whole is planted for the 
moat part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 

samsacka”- Ooens^^almk^, 

Ceylon, 228. 

1768-71.— “The Bunak-tree has a fruit of 
a similar kind wilh the durioon (duxian). 
but it is not accompanied by anon a fetid 
ameU.”— BtowrtaM, At. i. 2M. 

1778. — “ The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Gdumbo, 
Qale, and seTeral other places. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
MaUivian Bour Back, and its use here is 
lass universal than that of the other sort, 
which . . . weigha8Oor401bs.”— Tl«ii6erp, 
E.T. iv. 266. 

[1838. — “ Of the eatable fruited kinds 
above referred to, the most remarkable are 
the sweotsop, sour sop, and oherimoyer. 

. . .”— Poiay Cycl. ii. M.j 

80WAB,8nWAB,a Pers. sawdr, 
‘ a horseman.’ A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
familiar in the form oovpdpit, pb 
oovfiaplSet, for a mounted gendarme. 

S he reguUtions for tuwdrs in the 
_ogul armies are given by Blochmann, 
Ain, i. 244 mg.] 

1824-6.—“. . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him.”— /r«6cr, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. — “ Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . 
who rode before him .” — Sir W, SeoU, The 
Surgeon’e Dauykter, ch. xiii. 

[1880.—“. . . Meerm, an Asswar weU 
known on the Collector's establishment.”— 
Or. Sport. Mag. reprint 1878, i. 890.] 

80WAB, SHOOTER-, s. Hind, 
from Pers. Jtutur-tawdr, the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India. The wora sowar Ib quite mis- 
used by the Great Duke in the passage 
below, for a camel-drtW, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in- 
tended, may however .have been 
BorwEim (q.v.) 

[1816.— “As we approached the camp his 
oont-Burwars (camw-rider8)^went ahead of 
us.”— /ovrnaf, Margneu qf i. 887.] 

1884.— “I . . . found a fresh hone at 
Softer Jung’s tomb, and at the Kutub 
(oootub) a couj^e of riding and 

an attendant •Bhutor Bnwar.” — Mae. 
Col. Mountain, 129. 

n887._<« There are twenty Bhootar Bu- 
wiiis (I have not an idea how I ought to 
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trapped, mod two of them olwaji ride before 
oiw oerriege."— Jfi« Kdem, Up the Oounirp, 

i. n.] 

1840.— ** Sent m Bhnta Bunnr (oemel 
driTer) off with en exprea to SimU.** — 
Oebame, Oemrt amd Caeap ef Ruty, Singh, 
179. 

1842.— “At Peehewor, it eppeen bj the 
pepen I reed leet night, tbet they here 
oemels, bat no Mwaz^ or driven."— Letter 
ot D. WellingUm, in Indian Adadmietra- 
tUn^fld, EUenbormtgk, 228. 

1857.— “I have given eenerel notice of 
the Bhntar Bowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men."— iT Oreatkeds Ldteri 
during Siege of Delhi, 42. 

80WABBT, SUWABBEE, a. 

Hind, from Pers. jaiodri. A cavalcade, 
a cortege of mounted attendants. 

1803.—“ They must have tents, elephants, 
and other earwazy; and must have with 
them a sufficient b^y of troope to guard 
their persons."- A. WetleeUy, in L^e ef 
Munro, i. 346. 

1809.— “He had no ntwazzy.'— Xd. Vor 
letuia, i. 388. 

1814. — “ I WHS often imrimanded by the 
Zemindan and native ofnoera, for leaving 
the niwazree, or state attendants, at the 
onter gate of the dW, when I took ‘ my 
evening excursion."— /br6e«. Or. ifm. iii. 
420; [Sided, ii. 372]. 

[182d— “ The *aiwaz 7 ,' or suite of Trim- 
buokje, arrived at the palace. "-Piuidwnmc 
Hon, ed. 1878, i. 119.] 

1827.— “Orders were given that on the^ 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
ffowaiJM, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Bepim as an 
honoured guest" — Walter Scott, The 
Sargeon’t Iktaghter, ch. xiv. 

0 . 1881.— “Je tAoherai d'dviter touts la 
poussihre de oee immenses sowazila."— 
Jaegueatont, Corrtep. ii. 121. 

[1887.— “The Baja of Benares came with 
a very magnificent launzTM of elephants 
and camels."— JfiM Eden, Up the Oawntry, 
L 85.] ^ ^ 


80WABBTOAMEL,8. Aswiftor 
riding camel See BOWAB, BHOORB-. 


1886.—“ * I am told you dress a 
beautifully.' said the you^ Princess, *and 
I was anxious to ... ask you to instruct 
^ people how to attire a Mwfizf eamal.' 
This was fiattering me on a very weak 
point: there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly underetai^ and that is 
how to dress a camel."— InmArMgr of a 
JHlgrim, ii. 86. 


80W0AB» 1. Hind, 
allmd to be from Bkt tdJhm^ 
witn the Hind, iflx hdr, 


•Mehr. tdoakdr. A native banker ; 
corresponding- to the Ohetty of S. 
India. 

1808. — “You dioold not eonftne your 
dealings to one eonear. Open a communi* 
cation with every Mmeer in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bUls."— TTeZ/iii^ Deep., ed. 1837, 
li. 1. 

1826. — “We were also sahonkan, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest."— Pajufaranp Hart, 174 ; [ed. 1873, 
i.251]. 

[In the following the word is con- 
founded with 8owpr : 

[1877- — “ It wu the habit of the sowars, 
as the goldsmiths are called, to bear their 
wealth upon their persons."— Jfrs. Outhrie, 
My Ytar in an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 


80Y, B. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese si-you 
(a young Japanese fellow-nassenw 
gave the pronunciation clearly as tno~ 
yu.— A. B.), Chin, shi-yu. [Mr. Platts 
(9 ser. N. i Q. iv. 476) points out that 
in Japanese as written with the native 
character soy would not be aiyau, but 
ft 3 ^-yii/ in the Romanised Japanese 
this is simplified to ehayu (colloquially 
this is still further reaucra, by drop- 
ping the final vowel, to shay or soy). 
Of this monosyllable only the so 
represents the classical siyau ; the final 
consonant (y) is a relic of the termina- 
tion yu. The Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sss-yu, at Amoy, si-iu, at 
CAnton, ski-yau, of which the first 
element means * salted beans,* or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments ; 
the second element merely means 'oil.*] 
It is made from the besns of a plant 
common in the Himilaya and £. As^ 
and much cultivated, viz. Otydfu St^ 
Sieb. and Zuca (Soya hxipida, Moencn.)^ 
boiled down and fermented, fin Indm 
the bean is eaten in places wnere it is 
.cultivated, as in Chuua Nigpur (fTatt, 
Eton. Did. iii. 610 sag.)] 

1679.—“. . . Mango and 8ato, two lorts 
of isuoM brought from tha East Indiw."- 
JaameU of John Leeke, in Ld. Xinfe Ltfo 
ofL., i. 249. 

1688.-“! have bam toM that say is 
mada with a fishy oompoMtion, and it 
aaama moat Ukaly by tha TmU; tho* a 
Oantleman of my Aonnaintanoa who was 
vary intimate wBh one that sailed often 
firom T^iln to Jiman, from wbonos tte 
trae Aw eoman toldM ttet It waa made 
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SPIN. 


STICK^INSECT. 




only with Whant nnd a ioit of Boant mist 
with Yfatar and BalL"->-I>aaijn«r, ii. 28. 

1090.—**. . . Boi^ tho ohoioMt of all 
SawcM."— Oviii^iloa, 81^. 

1712. — **Hoe laramen in ooqninh Japo* 
nich utramque repTet paginam ; ez eo nam* 

? [ae oonficitur: torn pula Miao dicta, ouae 
erculia pro oonaiatentih. at butyri looo 
additur, butyroin enim hte ooalO raa ignota 
eat; tom Boojn dictum ambamm^ quod 
niai farcul^ earth frietia at haaatia omni- 
buM affunditur.” — Kaempfer. Amom. 
p.839. 

1776.— An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy ia giTan by Thumbarg^ Travel*. 
E.T. iT. 121-122 ; and more briefly by 
Kaempfar on the page quoted above. 

[1000. — **Muahroom8 ahred inta amall 
piecea, flavoured with aAova" {uoj ). — Mn. 
Fraur. A DiplomiiUi^e Wtfe ta JapeoL. i. 
238.] V r— , 

SPIN, 8. An unmarried lady ; 
popular abbreviation of * Spinster.* 
[Tne Port, equivalent ioUera (soltiera) 
was used in a dero{MLtorv sense (Gray, 
note on Pyrard de Lavatf Hak. Soc. ii. 
128).] 

SPONGE-GAKE, a This well- 
known form of cake is called through- 
out Italv pant di Spag^ a fact tnat 
sugratea to us the possibility that the 
E^ish name ia i^ly a corruption 
of Spanuh-cake. The name in Japan 
tends to confirm this, and must be 
our excuse for introducing the term 
here. 

1880.— ** There ia a cake called buaieim 
resembling sponge-eake. . . . It ia said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, and 
that its name ia a corruption of Oaatilla.** 
—Mtu Birelt Japans i. 28o. 

8POTTED-DEEB, A Axis maca^ 
UUut of Gray ; [Cervnt axit of Blan- 
ford (Mammalia^ 646)] ; Hind. cMkif, 
Skt. ^itrOf ‘spotted.* 

1673. — **The same Night we travelled 
eaaily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being here preaentM 
with Rich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
^eona, Ohitrela, or Spotted Deer.”- /^>yer. 

[1677.-“ Spotted Deere we shall aend 
home, some Vr y« Europe ships, if they 
touch here.”— /bmiC, Bombay LeUort^ i. 140.] 


1679.— '* There being oonveniency in this 
place tor ye breeding up of SpotM Xleor, 
which theHon*b1e Company doe every years 
order to be sent home for Hia Majesty, it 
is ordered that care be taken to breed ttm 
up in this Factory (Madapollam), to be SMt 
hone aceoffdinglyV^-inr. % CbeaeiY 


(on Tour), 16th April, in NcUt aad Mxt*., 
Madrat, 1871. 

1682.— ** This ia a fine pleaaant dtnati^m, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tamairin*. well stoied with peaco ck s anc* 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer.”— iTado^ 
Diary, Oct 16 ; [Hak. Soe. i. 39]. 

SQUEEZE, s. This ia used in 
An^lo-Chinese talk for an illegal ex- 
action. It is, we suppose, the trans- 
lation of a Chinese expression. It 
cone^nds to the malatoUa of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other -slang 
phrases in many tongues. 

1882.— ** If the licence (of the Hong mer- 
chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantages; but on the other hand it 
aubjeoted them to *calli’ or 'squeeieo' 
for contributions to public worka, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
*Yangtse Keang' or the * Yellow mver.”* 
—Tke Fankwae at Canton, p. 86. 

STATION, B. A word of constant 
recurrence in An^lo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual deugnation of the place 
where the English officials of a district, 
or the officers of a pirrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Abo the aggregate 
society of such a place. 

[1832. — *'Tbe nobles and gentlemen are 
frequently invited to witness a * Station 
ball.* . . Mrs. Meer Bosun A/i, Obser^ 
rations, i. 196.] 

1866.— 

**And if I told how much I ate at one 
Mofussil station, 

I’m sure 'twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation.” 

Tr.'selyan, The Dawb Bungalow, in 
Fraser, Izsiii. p. 891. 

„ ** Who asked the Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glass of Simldii to 
each guest”— Aid. 281. 

BTEVEDOBE, a One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
unload it. The verb edtvar 
sfipare] is used both in Sp. and Fort, 
in the sense of stowing car^ implying 
originally to pack cloee, as to press 
wool. Estivaaor in the sense of a 
wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of edivar. See 

Sfaof, AV. 

STIOK-INBEOT, a The name 
commonly applied to certain or- 
thopterous insects, of the family 



STIOKLAC, 


860 


BUCKET. 


Phatmidaef which have the strongest 
p^ble resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1754. — ‘‘The other remarkable animal 
which I met with at Cwldahre waa the 
animated Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kinds. Some appear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass. . . ." — 
Ivetf 20. 

I860.— “The Stick-insect. —The Phas 
mid<u or spectres . . . present as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 
. • — Tmnentf Ceylon^ i. 252. 

[STIOUAG, s. Lac encrusted on 
sticks, which in this' form is collected 
in the jungles of Central India. 

[1880. — “ WLere, however, there is a 
regular trade in atick-l^ the propagation 
of the insect is systematically carried on by 
those who wish for a certain and abundant 
crop.”— Jungle Life^ 308.] 

STINK-WOOD, 8. Foeiidia Mauri^ 
liana, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bota puant. 
**At the Carnival in Ooa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons .” — Birdwood (MS.). 

8TBIDHANA, STBEEDHANA, 

8. Skt. atri-dhana, ‘women’s property.’ 
A term of Hindu Law, applied to 
certain property belonging to a woman, 
which follows a law of succession 
different from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to Ije found in the work.s of Jones 
and Colebrooke (1 790-1 800X but has 
recently been introduced into Eur<^an 
scientinc treatises. [See Mayne, Jtindu 
Law, 641 

1875.— “The settled property of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 
Hindooa under the name of stridhaa.” — 
Maine, Early Jnatiiutione, 321. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

SUAKIN, n.p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Satodkin. 

0 . 1331.— “This very day we arrived at 
the island of Sawikin. It is about 6 milee 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor com. nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, ana there are eieteme to 
eoUeet rain water. . . Baiuia, ii. 

161 - 2 . 


1526. — “The Preste continued speaking 
with our people, and said to Don Rodrigo 
that he would have ^eat pleasure and com- 
plete contentment, if be saw a fort of ours 
erected in Macuba, or in ^uaquem, or in 
!^la.”— CbfTflo, iii. 42 ; [see Ualboguerque, 
Comm. ii. 229]. 

[e. 1590.—“ . . . thence it (the sen) washes 
both Persia and Ethiopia where arc Dahlak 
and Boakin, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Omdn and the Persian Sea.”— ifta, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 121.] 

SUOKEl^BUOK]^ n.p. A name 
often given in N. India to Upper Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, viz., 
the town of Sc^har on the right bank 
of the Indus, and the i.sland fortress of 
Bakkar or Bhakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Roree- Sucker, from 
Rohri, a town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left bank, the name of which is 
probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Ardr or Aldr, though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCrindle, In- 
vaeion of India, 352 aeqq."] 

c. 1333.—“ 1 passed 5 days at lilharl . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bakir. They 
thus call a fine town throuj^h which flows a 
canal derived from the nver Sind .” — Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. 

1521. — Shah Beg “then took his de- 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days' 
marching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Snkhar/'—TurilUln Bdma, in Elliot, i. 311. 

1554. — “After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Siawan (.SeAvnn), aud then, musing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr.”— 'AH, p. 136. 

[c. 1590. - “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) is a 
notable fortress ; in ancient chronicles it is 
called Mani.silrah.” — /(in, ed. Jarrett, ii. 827.] 

1616. — “ Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Backor Succor.”— TVrry, [ed. 1777, 
p. 75]. 

1753. — “ Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il cat 4crit dans la Q4ographie Turque, PektX, 
ville 8itu4o sur une colline, entre deux brae 
de rindus, qui en font une lie ... la 
g4ograpbia . . . ajoute que Louhri (i.e. Rori) 
est une autre ville situde vis-k-vis de oette 
lie du c6t4 meridional, et que Bekar, autre- 
ment BUkor. eet en mSme position du ohU 
septentrional.”— 2>'i4fiv»/fc, p. 37. 

8U0KET, a Old Eimlish. Wright 
explains the word as ‘dried sweet- 
meats or sugar-pluma' Does it not 
in the quotations rather mean loaf^ 
tugarf [Palmer (^Folk Eljimol, 378) 
savs that the original meaning was a 
‘ slice of melon or gcmnL’ ItaL sncootai 
'a kind of meat nMe of Pumpions or 




'SUCLAT, sackcloth. 861 SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH. 


Qoutdes’ (Florio) from sucoo, *a gourd 
or pumpkin,’ w£ich is a shortened 
form of cucuoM, a corruption of Lat. 
cv>cuHnta (Diez). This is perhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota- 
tion from liinschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr nikata^ * slightly dried, 
desiccated/ and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of H. * dried ginger/] 

[1537.—“ . . . packed in a fraile, two little 
barrels of suekat. . . ."—LeUen and Papen 
of the Reign of Henry VUI, xii. pt. i. 451.] 

1584.— Wbite suoket from Zindi " (t.e. 
Sind) “Cambaia, and China.” — Barrti^ in 
Hail. ii. 412. 

[15d8. — “Qineerby the Arabians, Persians 
and Turkes is cfdled Gengibil (see OINOEB). 
in Ousurate, Decan, and Bengala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrac, and when dried 
■nkte.”— Hak. Soo. ii. 79.] 

c. 1620^.- 
" For this, 

This Gandy wine, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These fubkets brake as many more.” 

Beamn. and FleUK.^ The LiUle 
French Lawyer^ i. 1. 

bcolAt, sackcloth, &c., s. 

Pers. BoJtalUU, taJMllat^ sathtin, sakld- 
tdn, applied* to certain woollen stuffs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes denned 
as eearUt broad cloth ; but thouglfthis 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. [iScar^ was 
the name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Roll of 14 Hen. III. (1230, quoted in 
N. ds Q. ^ ser. i. 129) we read of 
9a,nguviu ecarUd^ brown, red, white and 
scarlet edUurU de MarbU.'] It has, how- 
ever, been supposed that our word 
toarld comes from some form of the 
present word (see Skeatt s.v. Scarlet).^ 
But the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form toHrldt must not be 
trusted to. It is a* modem form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish itkerlat is merely borrowed 
from the Ital. scarhiffo]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form tiela- 


* Hen ii sn Instance In which scarlet ii used 
for ' scarlet broadcloth ’ : 


toun, a term which has been the suUect 
of controversy both as to etymomgy 
and to exact meaning (see Mareo Po2o, 
Bk. i. ch. 58, notee). Among the con- 
jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar. ‘polishing’ 

^e SICLEEOUB); from Sicily (Ar. 
SiHHya); and from the Lat. cyclas, 
cycUukUiu. In the Arabic Voedbulitta 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871X 
ai^tun is translatea by cteku. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo^ based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modem meaning of 
saialldt^ was that eakldtiin was 
probably a light woollen’ texture. 
But Dozy and De Jong give it as 
^offe de soie, hrodUe and the 
passage from Edrisi supports this un- 
aoubtedly. To the north of India 
the name svkldt is given to a stuff 
imported from the boraers of China. 

1040.— ** The robes were then broiwht, 
consisting of valuable frocks of aaklu4n 
of various colours. . . RaiAoK, in EUioit 
ii. 148. 

c. 1150. — "Almeria(i4/mari(^ wasaMnsnl- 
man city at the time of the Idoravidae. It 
was then a place of great industry, and 
reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured oost^ robes, 
brocades, the stuffs known as BaUULIfta 
hfahaai\ . . . and various other silk tissues. ” 
--Bdriei (Jonbert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220.— “Tabrls. The chief dty of 
Asarbaijftn. . . . They make there the 
stuffs called ’ofldM (seeTABBT), 

fine satins and other tMtiues 
which are exported everywhere.”— Fdihtt, 
in Barlier de Meynard^ i. 188. 

0. 18701- 

“ His heer, his herd, was lyk saffronn 
That to his girdel raughte adoun 
Hise shoos of Coraewane, 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His Robe was of ByU&ioim 
That ooste many a Jane.” 

Chancer^ Sir Thopae^ 4 {Fumimlt 
Ellesmere Text). 

0. 1590.- 

“ BuUftt-t-Rdml 0 Farangi o Pwiagdll ” 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). . . .—Ala (orig.) i. 110. Bloch- 
mann renders *Searm Broaddoth' (see 
above). [The same word, nAldil, is umd 
later on of * woollen stuffs ' made in 
Kashmir (/omtf, Ala, ii. 865).] 

1878. — ** Af^oAeva is already full of 
London Cloath, or BaekdOAth Londret as 
they call it!”— J^cr, 224. 


tjr laid them out, psrtlv in 
. .jnrtlj. In StAsn Stuffb 
id 80vsr,to make Vesta and 


e. 105S.— ». . . they 
fine Cotton Cloth . . 
stieaksd with Cold and 
Bumms^Diawsnof: partly In mgUsh Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian vestewfor their King . . ?— 
Bwalcf, B.T. Ml (ed. CMaM#. IWt 


„ ffia Hoaa of London BadkdlotlL 
ofany Coloiir.''-iMI.891. 

[1840.-**. . . hii airnpla dreas of fook- 
iMl and flat blaek wooUan oap. . . 
Lbgd, Oarnrd, Harr, 1. 187.] 



SUDDEN DEATH. 


862 


SUGAR. 


1854. — **Liat of Chinese ertioles brought 
to Indie. . . . BnUat, e kind of cemlet mMe 
of cemel's heir."— (^netiigAam'i Ladak^ 242. 


1862.— In this seeaon trarellen wser 
fferments of sheep-skin with sleeTss, the 
fleecy side inwards, and the exterior oorered 
with Sooklat, or blanket ."— Trade 
Repcrtf 57. 

** Broadcloth (Europe), (* Siiklat,’ 
* Mahoot /5td. App. p. ooxxx. 


SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the staiidinff dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former oaya The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entem, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

[c. 1848.-‘*'Siiddmi death' means a 
yonnff chicken about a month old, caught, 
killed, and ffrilled at the shortest notice." — 
Bemeattle, Vayafft to Ckina^ i. 193.] 


8UDDEB, adi., but used as s. 
Literally * chief,’ being Ar. »adr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in the example quoted below, '^e 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal aoplications are the 
following : 

a. Sadder Board. This is the 
* Board of Revenue,’ of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called * Sadder Board ’ there. 

b. Sadder Coart, i.e. ^Sudder Ad> 
awlut {sadr *addlat). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W. P., the 
chief court of appeal from the Mof^^il 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
memljers of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In the year named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was ainal^inated with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had l)een administered by English 
Barrister - J udges), the amalghmated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N.^.P. 

e. Sadder Amoen, t.€. chief Ameen 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868| 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869. ana 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sadder Ameen t 
the 2nd rank. Sadder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moomdff. In the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the Ist^ 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffs (see MOON8IFF) of 4 
grades ; inBomlMy, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 grade^ and 2Bd 
class in 4 grades ; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiffs in 4 graaes. 

d. Sadder Station. The chief 
station of a district^ viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where tlieir 
Courts are. 

o. 1340.— “The Badr^tA4ii (* Chief of 
the Word ’) t.e. the 'Kadi-af-JSTu^ ('Judge 
of Judges’) (CAZEE) . . . possesses ten 
townshipe, producing a revenue of about 
60,000 tanlus. He is also called 8adr-c/- 
/etdrn,*' — Shikdbuddtn Dimishki, in ‘ Noire ei 
£xt$. xiii. 185. 

SUFEENA) 8. Hind, adfina. This 
is the native corr. of tuinoena. It is 
shaped, but not mucb aistorted, by 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
saftna for blank-book, a note-book.’ 

SUDAB, 8. This familiar word is 
of Skt. origin. Sarkara originally 
signifies *grit or gravel,' thence crys- 
tallised sugar, ana through a Prakrit 
form takkara gave the Pers. ehakkar^ 
the Greek vdcxRf and and the 

late Latin eaccharum. The Ar. is 
sukkar^ or with the article as-tukkar^ 
and it is probable that our modern 
forma, It. zixchcro and succherOf Fr. 
Sucre, Germ. Zwker^ Eng. su^ar, came 
as well as the Sp. axucar^ and Port. 
awuoar^ from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. The 
Russian is mkhar; Polish ztJeUr i 
Hung, zukur. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Aralis 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced into Egypi, Sicily, and 
Andalusia. It is possible indeed and 
not improbable, tnat palm-sugar (see 
JAOOERT) is a much older product 
than that of the cane. [This is dis- 
puted by Wait (Eton. Diet. vi. pt L 
p. 31 X who is* inclined to fix the home 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known: 
there is only a slight and doubtfol 
statement 6f toureiro^ who, in speak- 
ing of Cochin-China, uses the words 
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** habitat et coUtur,” which may imply 
its existence in a wild state, as well as 
under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assi^ its earliest pro- 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salinasius 
and later writers, that the original 
sacduiron of Greek and Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion solnetimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tahaahaer (q-v.) 
(where see a quotation from Ro^le, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possiMe that Pliny in the passage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two different things, but we see no 
sufficient evidence even of this. In 
White's Latin Diet, we read that by 
the word sacc}iar<m is meant (not sugar 
but) “a'sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the bamboo." This is non- 
sense. There is no such sweet iuice 
distilled from the ioints of the oam- 
1 k )0 ; nor is the substance tdbcuhlr at 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
slightly bitter and physicky m taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have l)een called “honey” (see Dios- 
corides and Pliny Ixslow) ; and the 
name of bamhoo-sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some* resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. [The 
same view is taken m the Encycl, BrU. 
9tli ed. XX ii. 625, quoting Not. et E^r.^ 
XXV. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of edKxapoif seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetnes^ and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
su^r in severed of these earlv extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least hi its appli- 
cation to uncrysUllised products oi the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pcgolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, tnacla, and a 


syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention ihi-mi or * stone- 
honey' as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsung 
(627-650) a man was sent to Qangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-mainng ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, Cklni 
(Oheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar ; Mini 
(Mi^ree) or Egyptian, to sU^-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is called iand, 

c. A.D. 60.— 

“ QttSque ferena rapidum diviso gargite 
fontem 

Vastaa Indus aquia miztum non aentit 
Hydaapen : 

Quique bibunt tanerS dulcia ab anindina 
auocoa. . . .“ Lucan, iii. 235. 

„ “ Aiunt inveniri apud Indoa mel 

in arundinum foliia, quod ant nos illiua 
ccdU, aut ipsiua arundinia humor dulda ot 
pin^ia gignat."— jSSntcea, ApuC. Ixxxiv. 

c. A.o. 65. — “It is called trdicxapowt and 
is a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Felia ; and is found upon 
canes, in its aubatanoe resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as mlt is. Miaea 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys.” — IHoecorides, M<U. 
Med, ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Baocharon et Arabia fert, 
sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
barundinibus collectum, enmmium modo 
candidum, dentibus fragile, ampliaaimum 
nucia abellanae magnitudine, ad medicinae 
tan turn usuoi.”— P^tn. Uul. Nat. xii. 8. 

o. 170.—“ But aU these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But cxymdi 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgativf. ... Not undeservedly, 
I think, that ■soohtnun may also be 
counted among things of this quality. ...” 
—Oaten, Metmus Medendi, viii. 

o. 636.—“ In Indicia stagnis nasci arun- 
dines oalamique dicuntur, ex quorum 
radicibus exproasum suaviasimum suocuu 
bibunt. Vnae et Vairo ait : 

Indies non magno in arbore cresoit arundo ; 
Illiua et lentis premitur radicibus humor. 
Dulcia qai naqueant auooo oonoedere meUa.” 

Jndmi HiepalauU Origtatua, 
lib. xvii. cap. vii. 

o. 1220.—“ Bunt inauper iu Terra (Saucta) 
eanemdlae de quibua iiiMluum ex oomm^ 
skme aliquainr.” — /acofts Ktbian, RieL 
JMenmlym^ cap. Izxxv. 

1286.— “ Baogala sat noa provenoa van 
midL . . . D foot gnat marcihandia, oar U 
ont Mpi a galaaga a gingibar a smows at 
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dm auuntM antrM ohimvi etpieaa.'*--ifareo 
PdOf Oeog. Text, cb. oxxTi. 

1298.—'* Ja TOB di qua an casta piofanoas ** 
(Quinsai or Chakianff) “naist at sa fait 
plus lucar qua na mt an tout la antra 
monda, at ca ast ancora grandissima xanta." 
eb. cliii. 

1298.— "And bafore this city” (a plaea 
naar Fu-cbau) " cama under tba Oraat Can 
tbasa people knew not bow to make fine 
nijgar (ruccAsro) i they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, whicb, when cold, left a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia” 
(t.f. of Cairo) "who happened to be at 
the Court proceeded to this city and tauubt 
the people to refine ■u^ur with the ashes 
of certain trees.” — Idem, in RamustOt ii. 49. 

c. 1343. — "In Cypru.s the following 
articles are sold by tne hundred-weight 
(rantam di pe$o) and at a price in besants : 
Round pepper, sugar in powder {polvere di 
luocharo) . . . sugars in loares (luoeherl in 
pani), bees* honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-boney {melt d*ape^ melt di cannamtlt^ 
mtle di carrvhe). . . .” — 64. 

,, " Loaf sugars are of several sorts, 

▼is. inccharo mneluiera^ caffeUino^ and ham- 
hillonla ; and muariatto^ and domnuuckino ; 
and the mucckera is the best sugar there is ; 
for it is more thoroughly Ixiiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid,* than any other 
sugar ; it is in the form of the bamhiUonia 
sugar like this A ; and of this mvrehara 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan himself. 

" Zuccharo enffettino is the next best 
after the muceara . . . 

"Zttochero BambU/onia is the best next 
after the best luffettino. 

"Znechero mutdaiio is the best after 
that of BambiUonia. 

• • • • • 

" Zucchero rAandi, the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
ranch is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much small stuff. 

" Powdered sizars are of many kinds, as 
of Cyprus, oi nhodcs, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
but as they are not so thurou^hlv done, as 
the other .'^ugars that keep their loaf shape 
... the loaves tumble to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar . . .*’ (and a great deal more).— I 
Ihul. 362-36r). We cannot interpret most | 
of the names in the preceding extract. 
BamU/lonia is ' Sugar of Balwlon,* i.t. of 
Cairo, and Demmatehino of Damascus. 
Muatkera (see CANDT (BUOAB), the 
sneond quotation), CaffetiinOy and MvaeinUOy 
no doubt all represent Armbic terms used 
in the tnMie at Alexandria, but we cannot 
identify them. 

e. 1345.—" J'al vu vendre dans le Bengal# 

. . . un riikl (rattle) de sucre (al-iiikw), 
poids de Dibly, po*tf quatre draehinee.''— 
/ta JBelute, Iv. 211. 


1618.—" Moreover they make in this citw 
(Bengala, i,e, probably Chittagong) much 
and good white cane nifar (aeiiqiiera 
hraneo de canes), but they do not Icnow 
how to <y>n8olidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw bide, very well stitched 
up ; and make great loads of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a g^reat traffic.” — BarbotOy Lisbon ed. 382. 
p680.— " Let us have a word or two of the 

S ices of auger and anger eaady.”— /brrfrf, 
ombaif Ijetterty i. 5.] 

1807.—" Chacun sait qne par effet des re- 
gards de Farid, ues monoeaux de terra se 
changeaient en sucre. Tel est le motif du 
sumom de Bcbakar ganiy ' tresor de sucre ’ 
qui hii a 4t6 donnd.’'^ — Arditk-i-MahJUy 
<moied by Garcin de TVuiy, Rel. Afiu. *96. 
(This is the saint, Farid-nddln Shakarganj 
(d. A.D. 1268) whose shrine is at POk Patton, 
in the Punjab.) [See Crookty Papular Re- 
ligion, Ac. i. 214 9eqq.'\ 

1810. — "Although the sugar cane is sup- 
posed by many to be indigenous in India, 
yet it has only been within the last 60 years 
that it has been cultivated to any great 
extent. . . . S^nge to say, the only sugar- 
eandv used until that time ” (20 years before 
the (late of the book) "was received from 
(!hina; latterly, however, many gentlemen 
hsve speculated deeply in the manufacture. 
We now see sugar-candy of the first quality 
manufactured in various places of Bengal, 
and 1 believe that it is at least admitted 
that the raw sugars from that quarter are 
eminently good. — Williamtony V.M. ii. 133. 

SULTAN, 8. Ar. tuUdny *a Prince, 
A Monarch.’ But this concrete sense 
is, in Arabic, pcMt-classical only. The 
classical sense is abstract 'dominion.' 
The corresponding words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, af usual, th or s. 
Thus thoUdn in Daniel {t.a. vi. 26 — 
"in the whole dominion of my king* 
dom ”) is exactly the same wora. The 
concrete word, corresponding to tuUdn 
in its post-classical sense, is thalUt^ 
which is applied to Joseph in Oen. xlii. 
6— "governor.” So Saladin (Yusuf 
Salfih-ad-din) was not the first Joseph 
who was ndtan of Egypt [" In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper name ; 
and as a title it is taken by a host of 
petty kinglets. The Abbaside Caliphs 
(as Al-wdsik . . .) formerly created 
these Sultans as their regents. A1 
Td’i billah (a.d. 9741 invested the 
famous Sabuktagin with the office . . . 
Sabuktamn’s son, the famous M^nidd 
of the uhaznavite dynasty in 1(X)2, 
was the first to adopt 'SulUn* as an 
independent title some 900 years 
after the death of Hardn-al-Raufd ”* 
(Burtofi, ArsA Nighti, i. 188.)] 
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e. 860.-> •* •Evi « BwtXfIat Mcxa^X 
ToO vloO 6«o^<Xou dr^Xtfer dv6 
rr6Xof Xt' ico/irap<wv, Ixw m^aX^i' ror rt 
ZoXdarAi' rdr 2d/tar iccU rhw KaX^Cf^ 
jcoi tfx*^P<^^<urrO'5ca^povt vdXcif r^t AoX- 
/lartas.** — Onufant. Forphyrog,, Jk Thma- 
tijnut H. ThCoft zi. 

c. 1075 (written o. 1130).—** . . . ot mI 
#ra5cX5rrct Il^p^at re zal Zapain}i'<N>t afiroi 
z5p<M Ile/wfXot ^eyA^cw’i o’ouXrdi'or 
ZrpaTToMviSd * ^yo/idtrarret, flrep 
•miftatpti wap* adroit B«uriXei>t rot rarro- 
M^Tiap.** — Nieephorua Brymnivu^ Com^ 
nunt, i, 0. 

c. 1124.->**De divitiia Soldaal mini ro- 
ferunt, ot de inoognitii speciabiu quas in 
oriente ridanint. BoldULU diciiur quasi 
aoitu dominHif quia cunctia praeaat Orientis 
prinoipibua. " — Ord^rieuM VitalUt 
JSedei. lib. zi. In Faria ed. of Le JPrevoaL 
1862, ir. 258-7. 

1165.— '* Both paitiea faithfully adhered 
to thia arrangement, until it was interrupted 
bv the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Shah, who gorema all Peraia, and holda 
Bupreme power orer 45 of ita Kings. Thia 
prince ia called in Arabia Bnltnn ul-Fara^ 
ed-Khabir (supreme commander of Peraia).*' 
—R. Benjavunt in Wright, 105-106. 

e. 1200.— **Endementr6a one oes chosea 
ooroient einai en Antioche, li message qui 
par Auariens eatoient aid au aondiin de 
Ferae por demander aide a’en retoumoient." 
—OHxltaanu de Tyr, Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — ''Et (quaint il furent IX renua, 
adonc Bondocdaire qe soldnn estoit de 
Babelonie rent en Annonie oon grande 
hosL etfait grand domajes por la oontide.’* 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Tezt, on. ziii. 

1307. — - ** Post ouam vero Turchi ooon- 
parerunt terriL ilia et habitoTerOt ibidem, 
•elegerOt domintt super eoa, et ilium Tocare- 
runt Boldd quod idem eat quod rez in idio- 
mate Latinorfi.''- ^aiteat rinnsiii de Tar- 
Anil Lihar, cap. ziii. in Novum Orhit. 

1809. — *‘En ioelle mnt paour de mort 
oh nous eatiena, rinorent X nous juanuee 
X treiae ou quatorxe dou oonaoil dou aonaaii, 
trop riehement appareilld de dras d'or et 
de aoie, et nous 6rent demander (par un 
frere de TOspital qui aaroft aarraafnois), de 
W le Mmoaa. ae noua Torriena eatre 
delirre, et noua aeimea one oil, et ce pooient 
il bien aaroir.” — JainvUle, Credo, Jmnrille 
often has Miidaiie, and aometimaa Mndaiio. 

1498. — **Em eate luw e ilha a oue 
chamAo Monoobiquy emri hum aennor 
a qua ellea ohamaram OolfFteun qua era 
•oomo riaorrey.’*— Jlofstra der. da Oama, 26. 

e.1586.— 

Now Tambnrlaine the mighty 85lda& 

fmmaa. 

And laada with him the groat Arabian 
Xitv.** 

Mortem, ToroJb. (h$ Oraot, It. 3. 



ri596.- **. . . thiaadmitor 

That alew the Sophy and a Periiaa prioee 

That won three flelda of Bnltui Solyman.** 
Merehamt qf Venice, II. i. 26.] 

BTJMATSA. 

a. n.p. This name has been applied 
to the great island since about a.d. 

1 14(X). There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
principalities uTOn the north coast of 
the island, whicn seems to have origin- 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Samu- 
dm, was certainly not far from Pastti, 

I the Peteem of the early Portuguese 
writers, the Poitir of some modem 
charts, and probably lav near the 
inner end of the Bay of Telo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo, 2nd e^ ii. 
276 Meqq.). This view is corroborated 
bv a fetter from C. W. J. Wenniker 
(bijdragen tat de TaaULand-en Volkm- 
kunde i»n Nederlandach Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (1882), p. 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 an official of Nether- 
lands India, who was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Paseil came upon a hampong, or villas 
called Samudra. We cannot doubt 
that this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
probably to be recognised in Samar*, 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Btumo, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoi^ 
v^ich last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. This must have been tne position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disappeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others ^ve 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was ^Skt. Samudra, the *sea.* [Sm 
MieceUaneofu Pavere rdatina to Indo- 
China, find ser. iL 60 ; Leyden, Malay 
Annaie, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at Dwfira Samudm 
in S. India (see DOOB BUMlIUin)). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese a nn a l s^ 
which mention, among the Indian 
whkh wm prsnilad on la 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
fiumutoZa. The chief of this State is 
called in the Chinese record Tu-han- 
pa-H (PauUUer, Marc Pol^ 600), which 
seems to exactly represent the Malay 
words Tnaa-Po^t, * Lord Ruler.’ 

We learn next from Ibn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit Tabout the 
middle of the 14th century) the State 
of Sumutra, as he calls i^ nad become 
important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
the whole of tiie great 'island, just as 
Lamori had been applied to the same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
LdmJbriy which was then the State and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see that the name was so 
applied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1480-30, and who calls 
the island Shamuthera. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. Rut, though this 
passage is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, Uie 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
IS reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

There i^ however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 151S, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same probably 
who published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1602) and 
who shows an extremely accurate con» 
ce^ion of Indian geography. He says : 
“ The neatest island is that called by 
Marco Polo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is called Bumotra 
from a port of the said island ” (see in 
De ChiberruUiSf Viagg. Ital. 391). 

It is probable that before the Portu- 

? iiese epoch the adjoining States of 
aaei and Sumatra had become united. 


Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
the island laola Siamotra or Tajw-oftana 
The confusion with Taprobane lasted 
loM. 

When the Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was the leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State hKnan as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. The A in, quoted below, refers 
to the “ port of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Valentiin seems to recognise the exist- 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdaraj though it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic theoWian 
who flourished und.!r the great King 
of Achin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of Shamsuddin 
ShamatrinI, which seems to point to 
a place called Sbamatra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ** the 
island of Samatra ” as named from “a 


Mr. Q. Phillips, of the Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 
n^ed on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Chinese chart showing the northern 
coast of the island, and this showed 
the town of Sumatra {Sumantala). It 
seemed to be placed in the Gulf of 
Pasei, and very near where Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account “of about a.d. 1413” accom- 
panied the map. This was funda- 
mentally the same as that quoted 
below from Groene veldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called 
Talu-mangkin (qu. Telu-Samawe 7). A 
curious passage also will be found 
1)elow, extracted by the late M. 
Pauthier from the ^preat Chinese 
Imperial Geography, which alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 


city of this northern part” occurs in upon the derivation of the name, 
the toi-diiarU “ Voyage which Juan mven to the island by foreigners, from 
Serano made when he fled from that of the kingdom of which we have 


Malacca” in 151S, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderlev at the endf of his 
tran^tion of Barnosa. This on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says : “ I drew towi^s the south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samatra,” and so on. Now this 
in dicates the position in which the city 


been speaking fsee the letter quoted 
above from the Bijdragm). 

1298.—“ So you most know that when you 
leaTo the Kingdom of Baama iPoeem) you 
oome to another Kingdom called Bamiuna 
on the same leland.*'— Moreo Polo, Bk. iil. 
oh. 10. 

0 . 1800.-“BeyoBd H {ImH. or Umbri, 
near Aehln) Has the ooaatiy of BiMilnL 
and beyond that Baibaad RIU, wUeh to 
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a d«ptiidaBcj of JftTi."— In 
JSlipi; i 71. 

o; 1828.— ** In thif onmo bland, towttdf 
tho aonth, b anolbor Kingdom by namo 
Snnoltnu in which b a aingolar generation 
of people. —Odorb^ in CMaif, fto., i. 277. 

0 . 1846.—**. . . after a voyage of 26 daya 
we arrived at the bbnd of J&wa'* (i.«. the 
Java Minor of Maroo Polo, or Sumatra). 
**. . . We thne made our entrance into 
the capital; that b to aay into the city of 
SnBmthxm. It b large and handeome, and 
b enoompamed with a wall and towera of 
timber.**— /6a BahOa, iv. 228-230. 

1416. — **BcriiATRa [So-men-ta-la]. Tbb 
ooontry b aitnated on the ^reat rood of 
weatem trade. When a ahip leavea Ma- 
laoea for the weat and goea with a fair 
eaatem wind for five days and nighta^ it 
firat cornea to a village on the aea-ooaat 
called 7Vi-/iMfMa/ and anchoring here and 
going aouth-eaat for about 10 lx (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place. 

**Thb oountiw has no walled city. There 
b a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very mgh, and shipa con- 
tinually founder there. . . — Chinese work, 

quoted by GVemearidf , p. 86. 

c. 1480.—** He afterwards went to a fine 
city of the bland Taprobana, which bbnd 
b called by the nativea Bcitmiitlicrs.'*— 
Cones in /mm in XVth, One., 9. 

1469.— **lsQb SiABUitm.’'— /Vn Mawro. 
1498.—**. . . Cbmntnnm b of the Chris- 
tiana ; it b dbtant from Calicut a voyi^ 
of 90 daya with a good wind.**— Aobiro, 1(M. 

1510.— ** Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Somatm to a city calldd 
Pider.*'— Kordbaia, 228. 

1622.—**. . . We left the bland of Timor, 
and entered unm the great sea called Lent 
Chidol, and taking a weat-aouth-waat course. 
We left to the ri^t and the nortb for fear 
of the Portuaruesei^the bland of sunatra, 
anobntly called Taprobana: also Pegu, 
Bei^gala, Uriiaa, Chelim (see KXJMO) where 
are the Malabors, subjects of the King of 
Haniilfa.’'— Hak. Boo. 169. 
1672.- 

*' naam, que desta terra, oo* as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilba Saaatim, que jd d'antes 
Juntas ambais agents antigna vio : 
CheiBonaso fd dita, e das prsatantes 
Teas d’ouro, qua a tarn prodmdo, 

Anrsn por epnhdto Ihe iriantaram 
Alguna que fosM Ophir tmaginardm.** 
aBUs,x.l24. 

Burton : 


c. 1690. — **Tlie taJbdd (i.a. civet) which I 
brought from the harbour, town of Sumattx), 
from the territory of Achin, goes bj the 
name of Sumaira wahdd (chiln as bandar-l 
Bfinuitrll as mu^fifat-i Achin awurdand, 
BimaWgoyand).’*— ^In, Bloekmann, i. 79, 
(orig. i. 9^ [And see a reference to Lmnri in 
AU, ed. /orreff, iii. 48,] 

1612.— ** It b rebted that Raja Skaher- 
(see BABNAU) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Bainadm 
was a fine and flouridiingiand he said to 
hb warriors— which of you will take nhe 
Rajah of Samadra?'* — iSibiw ifokiyu, in 
/. Ind. Archip. v. 816. 


o. **.— ** Bou-men-t’ala est situde au sud> 
ouest de Ttknx-Uhina (b Cochin CAtsc) . . . 
juMu’k b fin du regne de Tekwp-Ctra (in 
1425), ce roi ne oessa d’envoyer son tribut 
h b cour. Pendant lea anndea wot-hi (1573- 
1616) oe royaume ae partagea en deu^dont 
le nouveau ae nomma A-tck\. . . . la 
suite on n'en entendit plus parler.” — Cronde 
Oec^^ .Imptriale^ quoted by PauCAirr, Marc 


b.— 

8UMAT&A, 8. Sudden squalls, 
precisely such as are describe by 
Lockyer and the others below, and 
whicn arc common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 


1616.—**. . . it befel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Mscedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Mabca (f), where he had come 
to anchor, when a Banatra arose that 
drove him on the bbnd, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.'*— Hoearro, 
Decada,m. 

1711.— "Frequent squalls . . . these are 
often aooompanied with Thunder and Light- 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our Englbh Sailors 
call them Bumatims, because they always 
meet with them on the (Coasts of tbb 
lebnd."— Acetyer, 66. 

1726. — ** At Malacca the etreighis are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opposite ritore on Snmitrn b very low, 
it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which b the Reason that the Sea b alwave 
M smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
milled with Bqnalb of Wind^ which seldom 
oome without lightning. Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they oome with great 
Violenoe, yet they are soon over, not often 
esooeding an Honr.'*— A. HamUtOfi, ii. 79, 


thfa PtalMQb, they aay, the iM 
parted with pobnat wavea^ and 
tore 

fBMttnb Bobb bland, wont to be 

to the Mein es eeen by mao of yore. 
TwaaeaUld Cbenoneoik ■neh donee 

MM tv 

• (oUm mMM to IM nooBd t 
WmI* wkolMof C^kMa«M%nd.” 


[.d. 1744]. 

1848.— **8imiatns, or aqualb from the 
a Westward, are often experienced in ^e 
aw. . . . SfOuAnM gencmlly 

come off the lend during the first part of 
the night, and are cometimea sodden and 
weversy eocompenlsd with load thn^er, 
lightswigi and rain. **— /KwstuFpfi, ed. 184A 
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[8XTMJA0, V. This is properly the 
imp. of the H. verb tamjhdnd^ * to cause 
to Know, warn, correct,* usually with 
the implication of physical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will be found under PUCXEBOW. 

[1826. — . . in this COM ther Apply 

themselres to sumJao, tho defendant.'* — 
PijMdMTiing Harit e<f. 1873, ii. 170.] 

[SUMPITAK, S. The Malay blow- 
ing-tube, by means of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. The 
weapon is discussed under 8ARBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay aampitan, 
l»roperly *a narrow thing/ from sumpit, 
* narrow, strait.’ There is an elal)orate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
Ling Roth^ Natives of Sarawak avd Br. 
N, Borneo^ ii. 164 seqq. AIs(3 see Scotty 
Malayan irords, 104 segg. 

[c. 1630. — ** Sempitans." See under 
UPAS. 

[1841.— *Mn advancing, the sumpitan is 
carried at the mouth and elevated, and they 
will diiicbarge at least five arrows tu one 
compared with a musket.” — Hr<tuL'e^ in 
Narrative of Events in. Borneo and Celebes, 
i. 261. 

[1883, —“Their (the flamangs') weajmn is 
the sumpitan, a blow-gun, from which 
poisoned arrows are expelled.” — Miss Bird, 
The Golden Chersonese^ 16.] 

BUNDA, n.p. The we.stern and 
most luoiintaiiious part of the island 
of Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Javanese is sf)oken, 
and the people have nianv differences 
of manners, indicating di-stinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Bunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands ; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459X 
show a like serration between 
Englaiid and Scotland. The name 
Bunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Duten call them Sundafuse i 
^Soendanezenl. The Sunda country 
IS considerea to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Cheribon, i.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hindnism appears to have prevailed 
In the Sunoa oountiy, and held its 
pound longsr than in ** Java,” a name 
which tha proper Javanese reetrict to 


their own part of the island. From 
this country the sea between Sumatra 
and Ja\'a got from Europeans the name 
of tlie Straits of Sunda. Oeomphers 
have also called the great ^ain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor "the 
Siinda Islands.” 

[Mr. Whiteway adds ; " There w’as 
anotlier Sunda near Goa, but above 
the Glmt-s where an offspring of the 
Vijavanagara family ruled. It was 
founded at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, and in the 18th the Portuguese 
had iiuicli to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan absorbed it, and the ruler 
became a Portuguese pensioner.”] 

1516. — “ And haring passed Samatara 
towards .Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and it 
ha.s a king over it, who they say deatrea to 
serve the King of Portugal. They shm 
thence many slaves to China.” — Bas'hosa, 196. 

1526.— “ Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the galeot and a foist, went into the 
port of which is at th^ end of the 

island of Camatra, on a se|>Arate .arge island, 
in which grows a great quantity of excellent 
popi>er, and of which there is a great traffic 
from this port to China, this being in fact 
the most imivirtAnt merchandize exported 
thence. The cfnintry is very abundant in 

rovisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 

as excellent water, snd is }ieop)ed with 
Moors who have a Moorish king over them.** 
— Cormi, iii. 92. 

I 1553.—“ Of the land of Jaiia we make two 
I islands, one before the other, lying west and 
I east as if both on one f)arallel. . . . But the 
I Jnos themselves do not lockon two islands 
of Jaoa, but one only, of the length Uiat 
hu Ijetn .stated . . . a^ut a third in length 
of this island towards the west constitutes 
Snada, of which we have now to speak, 
llie natives of that part consider their 
country to be an island divided from Jaiia 
by a nver, little known to our narigatore, 
called by them Chiamo or Cbenano, which 
cuts off right from the sea,* all that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
these natives de6ne the limits of Jaiia they 
sav that on the west it is bounded by the 
Island of Bunda, and separated from it by 
this river Chiamo, and on the east by the 
island of Bale, and that on the north they 
have the island of Madura, and on the south 
the unexplored sea. ...” Ac.— Barrai, IV. 
i. 12. 

1554.— “The information we have of this 
port of Calapa, which is the same as Qumdn, 
and of anotner port called Boroo, these two 
being 15 leagues one from the other, and 

hum rio . . . que corta do mar todo 
•quelle ter^o ds tern." ... We are not tmlte 
eute how to translate. Crawfhid rendere: **Thia 
(river) Intersects the whole ieland from eea to eie,” 
whfdi eeeme very free. But It le tnie,ae we have 
«ld, that eeveni old mope show Java and loda 
tlma dtvUid tai em to 
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boUi imdar one King, is to the' effect that 
the mpplj of pepper one year with another 
will be xzx thousand quintals,* that is to 
mjf xz thousand in one year, and z thousand 
the next year ; also that it is very good 
pepper, as good as that of Malauar, and 
it is purchased with cloths of Cambaya, 
Bengalla, and Cboromandel."— .t. Nnuez^ 
in SubtidioB, 42. 

1666.~*‘Bondi^ rn Isola de’ Mori apprcsso 
la costa della Qiava." — Cm. Federu L in 
“ , iii. 391y. 


o. 1670.- 

*' Os Snndu e Malaios con pimcnta, 

' Con niassa, e noa ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga Cambaia a optilonta, 

E com cravo os longinquos Maluguezei'.'* 
Ant. dete AbreUy De. de Maluca. 
1598, — linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java 

*'. . . there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Sumatra and /ava, called the 
straight of Snndn, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the He of 
/ana. . . . The principall hauen in the Hand 
is Bnndn Calapa,t whereof the straight 
beareth the name; in this place of Shda 
there is much Pepper."— p. 34. 

BUNDEBBUNDS, n.p. The well- 
known. name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and channels, swampy island:), 
and jungles, which constitutes tliat 
part of tne Ganges Delta nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
arc the mouth of the Hoogly on the 
west, and that of the Megna {i.e. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of alxnit 
220 miles. The name ap^Hvu's not to 
have been traced in old native docu- 
ments of any kind, and hence its real 
form and etymology remain uncertain. 
Sundara-vanOf njeautiful forest’; 
SundaH-varutf or -6an, * forest of the. 
Sundari tree ’ ; Chavdra-ban, and 
Chandra-lfandt * moon-forest ’ or ‘moon- 
embankment ’ ; CKanda-hlianda^ the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ; X 
Chandra dlp-han from a large zeniindary 
called Chandra-dip in tlie Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbnnds ; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to be sou^t in tundara or tundarl. 
[As to the derivation from the Sundari 
tree whidi is perhaps most usually 


* Appanntly 80.000 quintols «MfW fioo ymr». 
t Banda Kzbpn was {he ssmess jscstra, on the 
which the Doteh ftxinded BsUvia in 1610 . 
t XteM am BBcnttaaod In n copper Ublst in- 

lea ef 1188; Mc - - ^ 


accepted, ^ Mr. Beveridge {Man, of 
Bakarganjf 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
this tree is by no means common i.i 
many parts of tlie Bakarganj Sunder- 
bunds ; he suggests that the word 
means ‘ l)eautiful wood ’ and was 
possilily gi\en by the Brahmans.] 
The name has never (except in one 
*luotatiou helow) been iu English 
moiitlis, or in English popular ortho- 
graphy, Soonderhunds, but Sunderlmnds, 
M'hich implies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandra^ not 
sunda ra. And going hack to what we 
conjecture may l)c an early occurrence 
of tlie name in two Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writei-9, it xvill ]>e seen, both sj^k of a 
famous Sandery, or Santry^ Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be more 
p^jsitive in our identification were it not 
that in Van der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which wius published in Valentiin’s Ecut 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the vxsi side of the Hoogly 
R., in fact aliout due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Basanderi^ located near the 
exit into the Hoogly of what I'epresents 
the old Saraswati R., which enters the 
former at Sankral, not far helow the 
Botiinical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
lielow Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Bloch mann to identify the Sandtri 
Bosch with the old Mahall Basandhari 
wliich appears in the i4f?t as belonging 
to the SirKiir of Sulimauabad (Gladwin^ 
Ayefn^ ii. 207, orig. i. 407 ; Jarrdtj ii, 
140; Blochm. in J.A.S.B. xlii. pt. i. 
p. 232), and which formed one of the 
original “xxiv. Pergunnas.” Un- 
doxibtedly this is the Basandtri of V, 
den Bi-oucke’s map ; hut it seems, 
possible that some confusion between 
Basanderi and Bosch Sandery (which 
would be Sandarbfin in tlie vernacular) 
may have led the map-maker to mis- 
place tlie latter. We should eather 
rrom Schulz t that he passea the 
Forest of Sandry about a Dutch mile 
lielow Sankral, which he mentions. 
But his statement is so nearly identical 
with that in Valentijn Ui at we appre- 

~* l^ndhari la alto mentioned by Mr. Jamei 
Grant (1786) In hie View e/ths Revenues ^Bengat, 
aa the Pergunna of BeHa^rnmndru; and by A. 
Hamilton as a place on the Damfkdar, prodnelng 
much good eu|^(lV^^I<!l^t.P- 406; J.lfaMLtl.i). 
It would seem to have been the present FergumMi 
of Dalia, soma IS or 14 miles wss^ of tbs norihsm 
pert of Odentts. Bss ffnntsr's Bmiasi Gum, L SSA 
t Bo cnllsd in tbc Osmon rwdon which we 
im; hntlnttmDntshcriiMbcIsIdlcn l s i w 
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bend they have no teparaU value. 
Valentin, in an earlier page, like 
Bernier, aeacribea the Sunderbunda aa 
the reaort of the Arakan piratea, but 
doea not give a name (p. 169). 

1661.— We got onder nil agein** (just 
after moating tSa Arakan pirataa) “in the 
morning aarlj, and want past the Foraat of 
Baativ, ao atjlad bacauaa (aa baa bean 
ofodibly related) Alexander the Great with 
hia miffhty army was hindered by the strong 
rush cff the ebb and 6ood at this place, from 
adTaneing further, and therefore had to turn 
back to Hacedonia.**— ira/(«r ScKuUt 155. 


the Bnnditbimda is still oomnriaod in the 
aadent Zemindanry pergonnan of O km ndtr 
deep, at lunar territory.** 

1792. ^'* Many of these lands, what is 
called the Bundn bunda, and others at the 
month of the Ganges, if we may beliSTe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly wall in- 
habitM.'*— /\>iTefl(, V. to Morgui, Pref. p. 5. 

1793. — ** That part of the delta bordering 
on the sea, is oompoaed of a labyrinth of 
riTers and creeks, . . . this tract known by 
the name of the Woods, or BundaiEliimda, is 
in extent eq\ud to the principality of Wales.'* 
— Amaef/, Mem. e/ Map of ifiM., Srd ed., * 
p. 359. 


e. 1666.—“ And thence it is *' (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, Ac.) “ that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of the Oangee, 
so many fine Isles quite deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Beasts, 
and especially Tygers."— JBemirr, E.T. 54 ; 
[ed. ConMaUe, 442^ 

1726.— “This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will hare it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindoatanders 
or Perautna, Sulikaaa Itkender^ and in their 
historians lakesdor DmUeamain^ was . . . 
they can show you the exact pUce where 
King Porua held hii court The natires 
will prate much of this matter ; for example, 
that in front of the Sawobiub-Wood {Sasdtrie 
Boaek, which we ahow in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Jiiend4ene) 
he was stoppea by the great and rushing 
streams.*’— Valenttjnf t. 179. 

1728.—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrire off Bundarbimd Wood till four in 
the erening, where they rowed backward 
and forwaru for six days ; with which labour 
and want of prorisions three of the people 
died ." — Petition of Sheik Mahmud Ameenand 
ctken, to Oorr. of Ft. 8t. Geo., in Whodat, 
iii. 41. 

1764.— “On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in BoooidtovbaBd, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Boas arose 
and ordered the Kaideo to put pff with the 
Bndgirov. . . .*'— Jvoftw LeUer regarding 
Mmer of Captain John Roet by a Naiine 
Craw. In 383. This instance is an 
exception to the general remark made abore 
that the English popular orthography has 
always been Aradw, and not Soonderhunde. 

1786.—“ If the Jelingby be narigable we 
shall 80 ^ be in Calcutta ; if not, we niost 
pass a second time through the BudaV’ 
MOB. "-’Latter ot Sir W. Janet, in Life, U. 


,, “A portion of the owHMB'ouBn 
... for the moat part overflowed br the 
ti^ aa indicated oy the original Undoo 
name ad ChnsderbuBd, signifying mounds, 
or cffapring of the moonT"— feaisi OrtmL 
in App. to Fifth Report, p. 960. ‘ In a note 
Mr. Owt noticaathe derivation from **8 oob- 
dory wood." and “Soonder-ban," *beanlM 
wood,* and piooeeda: “Bnt we adhece to 
^ ^ own etymology father . . . above aU, 
uri 


1853.— “The scenery, too, exceeded hia 
expectations ; the temble forest solitude of 
the Bnnderinmds was full of interest to an 
European Imagination.'*- i. 88. 


[BUNGAB, 8. Pers. tango, tang, *a 
stone.* A rude stone breastwork, such 
as is commonly erected for defence by 
the AfrTdis and other tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
has been adopts in the 8. African war. 

[1657.—“. . . breastworks of wood and 
stone {murcha and aanga respectively). . . 

— Bellow, Journai of Mittion, 127. 

[1900. — “ Conspicuous snBgan are oon* 
structed to draw the enemy’s fire.’*— JP'ibaerr 
Mail, March 16.] 

The same word seems to be used in 
the Hills in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone piers, used 
for crossing a torrent. 

[1833.—“ Aorom a deep ravine ... his 
Lordship erected a neat saagali, or moun- 
tain bridge of pinee.’’— ifvady. Pen and 
Pencil SkeUhet, ed. 1858, p. 117. 

[1871.— “A BUBgha bridge is formed as 
fwows: on either side the river piers of 
rubble masonry, laoed with oross-beaaas of 
timber, are built up; and into theee are 
inserted stout poles, one above the other In 
successively projeotum tiers, the interstiees 
between the miter bei^ filled up with cross 
beams," Ae.— JTarvovrf; Himalayan Ditbridt 
of Kooloo, p. 07 Mg.] 


BUHQTABA, s. Pers. tanMatra. 
The name of a kind of orange, probably 
from CSmJtm. See under OBAVOB * 

? [notation renrding the fruit of Cintni 
rom Abulfeda. 


0 . 1608 .-“ 11 ieB«gtar 8 h 

fruit. ... In ooloor and appeamnoe it Is 
like the oltroD(rdmiw), but tte ridnof the 
frvit Is sBsooth. — JmW, 838 . 

0 . 1600.-**8irkar Bllhet b vw 
taiaow. . . . H«n |io*p • 

SMaiaM (KWM) ia aoloar Hkt aa 
etiBga^ but of aa obloag fotss."— AymB, by 
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ffitiitftT?h]i*. (u* 1^) writea 

1793. — "The people of this oountrv have 
infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which appear to me to be very 
suMrior to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by anv in the 
world. They are here called SaiUola, which 
I take to be a corruption of Beogtemh, 
the name by which a similar species of 
orai^e is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India.” — Kirkpatrick's Nepaul^ 129. 

1835. — " The most delicious oranges have 
been procured here. The rind is fine and 
thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives call 
them ‘cintra.”’--W'd7Mfcnnys of a Pit<prim, 
ii. 99. 


never hurt a Bheyah . . . but would always 
devour a Bnmii. ' — Morier. Journeu through 
Persia, 62.] 

SUNNUD, 8. Hind, from Ar. 
ganad. A diploma, patent, or deed of 
grant by the government of office, 
privilege, or right The corresponding 
Skt. — H. is idsana. 

[c. 1690. — "A paper authenticated by 
proper signatures i» called a sunnud. . . . 
— Ayem, by (Jladtoin, i. 214 : ed. Blochmann, 
i. 259.] 

1758. — "They likewise brought a nwnude , 
or the commiasion for the nabobship.”— Orme, 
Jiist., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 


SUNN, s. Beng. and Hind, san, 
from Skt. Sana; the fibre of the Orota- 
larva juncea, L. (N.O. Leguminosae ) ; 
often called Bengal, or Country, hemp. 
It is of course in no way kindred to 
true henii), except in its economic um. 
In the following passage from the Ain 
the reference is to the Hibiscut cana- 
hinus(see IVati, Econ. Diet ii. 697). 

[o. 1590.— "Hemp grows in clusters like a 
noMgay. . . . One species bean a flower 
like the cotton-shrub, and this is called in 
Hindostan, min-paMf. It makes a very soft 
rope.” — Ayeen, by Gladwin, ii. 89 ;; in Bloch- 
mann (i. 87) Pofiaa.] 

1838.— "Bonn ... a plant the bark of 
which is used as hemp, and is usually sown 
around cotton fields.'’ — Playfair, Talef-i-' 
Sharif, 96. 


[8IJNNEE, 800NNEE, 8. Ar. 

sunnl, which is really a Pere, form 
and stands for that which is expressed 
by the Ar. Ahlu's-Sunnah, ‘ the pe^le 
of the Path,’ a ‘ Traditionist.’ The 
term applied to the large Mahom* 
medan sect who acknowledge the first 
four Khalifahs to have been the right- 
ful descendants of the Prophet^ and 
are thus oppo.sed to the 81ieeah8. The 
latter are much leas numerous than the 
former, the proportion being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's estimate, 
15 millions Shiahs to 145 millions of 
Bunnis. 


[o. 1690.— "The Makommedans (of Kash- 
mir) art partly Bumlee, and others of the 
eeote of Aly and Noorbakbehy ; and they 
are frequently engaged In ware with eaoh 
cih9r.»^Awm,^Gladwin, il. 126; ed. 
JarrtU, ii. 8o2. 


[1628.— "The other two . . . are Bonni, 
M the Turks and Moghal."-i>. della VmUe, 
Hak. Boo. i 162. 


^ [1612-— "AfoUowtoldmewiththegiaveet 
faoi^ thata lion of their own oonntry wonld 


1759. — "That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramins, Ac. . . . were permitted by Bun- 
Bud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alms from each shop or doocan 
(Doocaun) of this place, at 5 cowries per 
diem.”— In Long, lo4. 

1776. — " If the path to and from a House 
... be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always hath passed to and 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other Person 
aforesaid, though he hath a Right of 
Property in the Ground, and hath an at- 
tested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any 1.<et or Molesta- 
tion.” — Halhed, Code, 100-101. 

1799. — “1 enclose you sunnuds for pen- 
sion for the Killldar of Chittledroog.”— 
Wellington, i. 46. 

1800. —" 1 wished to have traced the nature 
of landed property in Soondah ... by a 
chain of Sunnuds up to the 8th century.”— 
Sir T. Afimro, in L\fe, i. 249. 

1809.—" This sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privilef^es annexed to a 
Jageer (Jagheer).”— //amVi^rfon’r AruUytis, 
ii. 410. 

BUNYAbEE, 8. Skt. sannydA, lit 
‘one who resigns, or abandons,' *ctl. 
‘wordly affairs’; a Hindu religious 
mendicant The name of Sunnydsee 
was applied familiarly in Bengal, 
c. 1760-76, to a body of banditti clam- 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the interval betwwn the decay 
of the imperial authority and the 
regular estaolishment of our own, had 
their head-quarters in the forest-tracta 
at the foot of the Himfilaya. From 
these they used to issue periodically 
in large l^ies, plundering and levy- 
ing exactions far and wide, and return- 
ing to ^eir asylum in the jun^e 
threatened with pursuit, in 
the days of Naw&b Mir K fcs im 'Ali 
(1780-64) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca; and in 
1768 the great geographer James 
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Btanell, in an encounter with a large 
bodj of them in the territory of Kodi 
(see GOOCH) Bih&r, was nearly cut to 
pieces. Rennell himself, five years 
mter, was employed to carry out a 
project which ne had formed for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with what was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still 8|)()ken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or thr^ 
years later. 

f c. 200 A.D. — " Having thus performed 
igious acta in a forest during the third 
portion of his life, let him become a 
Bannymsi for the fourth portion of it, 
abanooning all sensual affection.'* — l/aau, 
Ti. 83. 

[c. 1590. — **The fourth period is Bann- 
jWULf which ia an extraordinary siute of 
austerity that nothing can surpass. . . . 
Such a person His Majesty calls SannyAai.” 
— ifiis, ed. JatTettf iii. 278.] 

1616.— “Sunt autem Banaosea apud illoa 
Brachmanes quidam, aaiictimoniae opinione 
habente^ ab hominum scilicet consortio 
semoU in solitudine degentes et nonnuiiqua 
tota nudi corpus in publicQ prodeuntes. — 
Jarrie, Ties. i. 663. 

1626. — “Some (an vnleamed kind) are 
called SannaoM." — I*urdia$t JHilgrivtage^ 

549. 

1651.— “The Baayaaya are people who 
•et the world and worldly joys, as they 
•ay, on one side. The!>e are indeed more 

{ ireciae and strict in their lives than the 
oregoing."— ffoyrriws, 21. 

1674.— “Baniade, or Baaiasi, is a dignity 
greater than that of Kings." — Faria y 
Sbujn, ^4jia J’m-t. ii. 711. 

1726. — “The San-yaads are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life." — Valentijn^ Choro. 75. 

1766.— “The Baaaahy Faquirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Coeaim Ally’s Time*) were in arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the Time 1 was 
surveying Bddr (a small Province near 
Boutan), and hod taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Coss of 
my route. ... 1 came up with Morrison 
mmediately after he bad defeated the 
BiaAihya in a pitched Battle. . . . Our 
leoorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
IdllM, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 


wounded. ... I was put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison mode an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. 1 was now 
in a most shocking Condition. indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of bot5 my Arms, . . . 
a cut of a Sublo (ric) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, cutting thro* 
and wounding some of my Ribs. 1 had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh«i> took 
off the Muscular part of the br-«adth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head. . . ."—MS. I^ctter from Jamt* 
ReutieU, dd. August 30, in possession of hia 
grandson Major Uvdd. 

1767.— “A l>ody of 5000 Sinnuses hav’e 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a Ser- 
jeant . . . the BinnaMet stood their ground, 
and after the Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. . ."—Letter to Prendnit at Ft. 

from TJiotnat liumhotd^ Chuf at /’afaa, dd. 

April 20, in Long, p. 526. 

1773. — “You will bear of great dis- 
turbances committed by the Binkatim, or 
wandering Fackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and sometimes even 10, (w men." — 
Letter of Barren UaMting$, dd. February 2, 
in Qltig, i. *^2. 

„ “At this time we have five batta- 
lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them."— Do. 
do., March 31, in Oltig, i. 294. 

1774. — “The history of these people ia 
curious. . . . They . . . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbera 
with the healthiest children they can steal. 
. . . llius they are the stoutest aud most 
active men in Indie. . . . Such are the 
Senasaiaa, the gypsies of Hindostan." — Do. 
do., dd. August 25, in Gleig, 303-4. See 
the same vol., also pp. *284, 2W-7-8, 395. 

1826.— “Being looked upon with an evil 
eye by many persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail ray brother's loss, and gave out 
my intbntion of becoming a BnnyatM, and 
retiring from the world.”— /’anduranp //art, 
394 ; [od. 1873, ii. 267 ; also i. 189]. 

SXJPABA, n.p. The name of a 
very ancient port and city of Western 
India ; in Skt. .S'urpt/rako,* popularly 
Sup&ra. It was near Wasai (Bagaim 
of the Portuguese— see (1) Bamixi);— 
which was for many centuries the chief 
city of the Konkan, where the name 
still survives as that of a urell-to-do 
town of 1700 inhabitants, the clianiiel 
by whicli vessels in former days reached 


* This oflhir is allodsd to in one of the extracts 

in Long (p. 842): “Agreed ... that the Fsklera 
who wen mode prlionsn st the retaking of Daeea 
may be employed ss Cooliss in the repair of the 
Fbctai 7 .”-iyetva sfCoaadf of FU WiU&mt Dso. 8, 


* WIlllamefo'H. Dtd. e-v.) gives SOfPiraka sa 
“ the name of a mythical country *' ; out it waa 
real siiough. Then Is some ground fbr bsllsvliig 
that then was another Mrpdroha oo the eoMt of 
Orissa, ZiTrdpa of Ptolemy. 
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it from the sea being now dry. The ! 
city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata \ 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well as in cave in- 1 
scriptions at Karli and N&sik, going 
back to the let and 8nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Caiimbcll (see his interesting 
notice in Bombay Gazetteer ^ xiv. 314- 
342 ; xvi. 125) and Pundit Indraji 
Bha^&nlol. The name of Supira is 
one of those which have been plaus- 
ibly connected, through Sophir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers call 
it the Sofala of India. 


a A.D. 80-90. — **Tovticd 9i iiirtpia irard 
rft K§l/ura ZoUir- 

rajpa, koX riaXKUpa v6Xtx . . — Feriplus, 

§ 5^ ed. Fabridi. 

c. 150.- 

** 'Apiax^f Zadivwv 
Soinrdpa . . . 

FodpiQf worapov iK^oXcu . . . 
Aovyyei . . . 

wora/iov iefioKat . • • 
ZlpvWa ip.r6pu>v ical dicpa . . .** 
Flotmiy, VII. i. f. § 6. 


c. 400.— The King compelling Wijavo 
and his retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijavo himself landed 
at the port of Buppinka. . . TAs 
Makawuuo, by ramoiir, p. 46. 

C. 500. — ** Zou^clp, V voXi;- 

Tif^ XiOoi, Kol 9 xpvcds, tr *Ir0i^.” — Besy- 

cAitu, S.V. 

e. 951.— Cities of Hind . . . Kambdya, 
Bnbdrd, Sinddn. "—/itaMri, in Rtliot, i. 27. 


A.D. 1096. — “The MahimSndallka, the 
illnstrious AnantadSva, the Emperor of the 
Kohkan (Conean), has releas^ the toll 
mentionea in this copper-grant given by the 
Slliras, in respect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . . . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri SthdnakaJTaiia), os well 
os Nlgapnr, BurpAraka, Cnemuli (Ohaul) 
and othera included within the Kohkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . — Copper-Plait 

Oroml^ in Ind, riaftg. ix. 88. 

0 . 1160. — “ BAbAra !• situated 1) mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
lndia.*'-jEdrtii, in E/fiof, i. 85. 


1821.— “There are three plaoes where the 
Friars might reap a great harvesh and 
where they eonld live in eomoKm. One of 
these is Bapm, where two friars might be 
stationed; and a seeoiid is in the distriet of 
Phinoeo (PMikX where two or three mli^t 


abide ; and the third is Oolnmbus(ballaa).'* 
—Letter of Fr, 7ordaai(«^ in OsMiqryVo., 2!&. 

o. 1880.— “BufUahlndka. Bironionond- 
natur BAfAxah. . . . De eo nihil oommemo- 
random inveni.”— Abtt{fada, in OUdemeUtar, 


1588.--“ Bent of the eocohe 

? Bpara . . . 14,122 /edeos.**— ^3. Bi 
omho, 175. 


1808.— Extract from a letter dated Camp 
Boopaza, March 26, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,'' ho.— In 
Atiadc Annual Reg. for 1803, CAroa. p. 99. 


1846.— “Bopara is a large plaoe in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garten piodnoe 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay. 
Dteult^ iVbftt, by John VaupelL Sag., in 
Trane. Bo. Ooog. jSm. vii. 140. 


8UPBEME00TJBT. lliedesi^ 
tiou of the English Court eatabliimed 
at Fort William hj the Rc^^ulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63X and after- 
wards at the other two Jhresidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
I Geo. III. c. 70, which eirolainea and 
defined the jurisdiction ot the Court 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
*High Court,' the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles II., of 1661, 
gave the Company certain powers to 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. 1. G726) 

S ave power to establish at each Presi- 
ency Mayor's Courts for civil suitiL 
with appeal to the Governor ana 
Council, and from these, in cases in- 
volving more than 1000 pagodAB, to 
the King in Council llie same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Beauests were 
established by charter of Geo. II., 
1763. The Mayor's Court at Madraa 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when 
(by 37 Geo. III. ch. 142) a Becoidsi^a 
Court was instituted at each. This 
^raa superseded at ICadras by a 8a* 
prems Conrt in 1801, and at Bombax 
miaSB. 
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BUBA, fi. Toddy (q.vA i.e. tbe 
fermented sap of severel kinds of 
Im, such as coco, nalmjra, and wild- 
te. It is the Skt. sura, * vinous 
liquor/ which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars. In the lirst quota- 
tion we certainly have tha^ word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied by 
Gosmas to the milk of the coco>nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
sura in the same way. Bluteau, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre word. It 
has in fact been introduce from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 
MarU. iv. 283). 

o. 545. — *'The Argali" (i.<. Sargil, or 
nargeela, or oooo-nut) “is at first full of 
V6r>' sweat water, which the Indians drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is called 
RAtrneo-m^* and is exceedingly pleasant." 
—Comatf in ColAay, Ac., clzxri. 

[1654.~“Cilim." See under AB&ACK.] 

1553.— “They grow two qualities of palm- 
one kind for the fruit, and the other 
to give ^nra."— ffaroo, f. 67. 

1578.— “Bute, which* is, as it were, vino 
motto."— AeoUaj 100. 

1598.—“ ... in that sort the pot in short 
•pace is full of water, which they call Bora, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and someWhat better."— LtmcAoten, 
101 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 48]. 

1600-10.—“. . . A goodly country and 
fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a nquor, called Tarrtt 
(Toddy) or Buro. . . ."—W. Finck^ in 
PuTchatf i. 486. 

1648.— “lA ie fis boire roes mariniers 
do telle sorts que pen s’en falut qu’ils ne 
renuersaseent notre almadie ou battsau: 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui eet du tin 
fait de palmee.”— ifoeyvef, Voyaget^ 252. 

e. 16M. — “Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Bury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts which he laid upon 
them."— Tawmur, E.T. ii. 86; [ed. Bw/, 
i. 848]. 

1668.— “Lea Portngais appelent ee tairi 
on Tin des Indes, Bonro . . . ae oette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souris . . . 
sont eztremement amateurs, aussi bien quo 
lea Indians Mansulmans {sic), PaniB|et quel- 
one tribos d'lndou. . . ."—Dt la BatUiage- 
it’Ooux, ed. 1667, 268. 

8UBAT, n.p. In Engliah uae the 
name of this citv is accented SurdH: 
but the name is in native writing and 
parlance generally SdriXf. In the Jfln, 
however (iee helowX it is written BBraf ; 

* *Pryx5 psrirope Is TSa. Isaka, *eoee-BUt' 


also in ^xk Itfahdnl (p. 106). Surat 
was taken by Akbar in 1673, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahomniedan kingdom of Qucerat. 
An English factory was first estab* 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century the chief settle- 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends on the sub- 
ject are given in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Campbell^ Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.), 
but none of them have any proba- 
bility. The ancient Indian iSturdth^ 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Quzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. This latter 
name and country is represented by 
the difterently.^lt and pronounced 
Sdrath (see BUKATH). Sir Henry 
Elliot and hik editor nave repeatedly 
stated the opmion that the names are 
identicaL llius : “ The names * Surat ’ 
and * Silrath ’ are identical, both being 
derived from the Sankrit SurdJUra; 
but as they belong to different places 
a distinction in spelling has been 
maintained. * Surat ’ is the city ; 
^SArath’ is a jirdnt or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Junigarh is the 
chief town” (Elliot, v. 3M; see also 
167).. Also: ** The Sanskrit Surdtktra 
and Gurjjara survive in the modem 
names Surat and Guzefat, and however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive that Surat was not in SuiAahtra 
nor Quzerat in Gurjjara. All evi- 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modem names applied to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy’s SttrojfrwM com- 
prises Surat. ...” (Dowton (!) ibid. i. 
369). This last statement seems dis- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
AiptKii, not in which repre- 

sents, like Saurftshtra, the peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was anv connection between the 
names, or tne resemblance was acci- 
dental. It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying its being the place of 
passage to SaurddUra or Borath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiqidty. 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th een* 
tury, in paasagse of uncertain value in 
eertain native writera. But it only 
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came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the ve^ end of the 15th 
centnry, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Qopi oy name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the tpwn. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1616 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

[£iumt in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Rafiot^ in the sense of 
^no great shakes,’ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality {Barrie, av. 
Rafiot). This perhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “ until lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name ' Suratt^* the description 
under which the cotton of this pro- 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt” 
(JBerar Gazetteer, 226 seg.) ] 

1610.—** Don Afonso” (de Noronha, ne- 
phew of Alt^uerque) ‘Sn the storm not 
knowinff whither they went, entered the 
Oulf ot Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of ^unte. Trying to save them- 
eelves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Alonso.” — 
Coma, ii. 29. 

1616. — *' Having passed beyond the river 
of Reynel, on the other side there is a city 
which they call Carats, peopled by Moors, 
and close upon the river; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great ti^e ; for many ships of MalaW and 
other parte sail thither, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
choose. . . .’’—Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 280. 

1626. — ** The corjaa (Coige) of cotton 
cloths of ^uiyate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 2Wfedeat/’ — Lembran^a, 45. 

1628.— *'Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by 'sea and 
land ; and he made an onslaught on ^umte 
and Keynel, great cities on the sea-const, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they iMing traders and 
without a garrison. . . .’’—Correa, iii. 277. 

1668. — ** Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, above which stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. Tbe 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
moutl^ end the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank. . . . The latter was the most 
eumptuous in buildings and civilisation, in- 
habited by warlike people, all of taem 
Moon inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this city that moet of the foiste and 
ehipi of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Swat again was inhabited by 
an unwsrlike people whom they oall Baa- 
jani^ folk given to meehanio orafte, chiefly 


to the business of weaving cotton cloths.”— 
Batroi, IV. iv. 8. 

1^.— *‘8o saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got ashore, and started fq-' 
Surrat.”— BmZi 'AH, p. 83. 

1573.— ** Next day the En^ror went to 
inspect the fortress. . . . During his in- 
spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars bore 
the name of Sulaim^nf, from the name of 
Sulaim&n Sultan of Turkey. When be mode 
his attempt to conquer the ports of OujarUt, 
he sent these . . . with a largo anay by 
sea. As the Turks*. . . were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars. . . -. The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore, until 
Khud&wand Kh^n built the fort of Surat, 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
which he left in the country of Bflrath was 
taken to the fort of Jumigarh by the ruler 
of that country.” — Tahakdl-i-Akbarl, in 
Elliot, V. 850. 

c. 1590. — **8flrat is among famous ports. 
The river TaptI runs hard by, and at seven 
coas distance joins the salt sea. B&nlr on 
the other aide of the river is now a port 
dependent on Sflrat, but was formerly a 
big city. The ports of Khandevl and Bals&r 
are also annexed to Sflrat. Fruit, and 
especially the aiiania, is abundant . . . 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
I F&rs, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their dakknuu (or places for exposing the 
dead). . . . Through the carelessness of the 
agents of Government and tbe commandants 
of the troops {ripak-naldrej^ Sipah SelaT), a 
coDsidemble tract of this Sirkar is at present 
in the bands of the Frank, e.a. Daman, 
Sanjfin (St John’c), Tarapur, Mfihim, and 
Basai (see (1) Baaseln), that are both cities 
and forts. ’ — Ain, orig. i. 488 ; [ed. JarrtU, 
ii. 243]. 

[1615. — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . . these in Zuratt. ’’—Foster, 

I LetUriy iiL 196.] 

1638.— "Within a League of the Road 
we entred into the River upon which Surat 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with pleasant Country-houses, whi^ being 
all white, a colour which it seems tbe 
Indians are much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greennees 
whereby tney are encompassed. But the 
River, which is tbe TapU ... is so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.”— 
Mandelth, p. 12. 

1090. — " Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the Indian Empire, 
where all Commodities are vendible. . . . 
And the River is ve^ commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to tbe City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats.”— Omiigfoa, 218. 

1779. — "There is some imrt that ho 
(Geu. Goddard) is gone to Bryufer-Buurtt 
... but the truth of this God knows.”— 
Stir Metaq. iil 328. 
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8UBATH, more properlj Bdimth, 
And SAratli, n.p. Thii name is the 
Intimate modem form and repre> 
sentatiTe of the ancient Indian «iu- 
ntiftfro and Greek Syrajfrln^, names 
which applied to what we now call 
the Katty wp Peninsula, but eapeciallj 
to the fertile plains on the sea-coast 
[^'Surdshtra, the land of the Sus, 
afterwards Sanskritued into Sau- 
hishtra the Qoodlv Land, preserves its 
name in Bonth the southern part of 
Kithidv^a. The name appears as 
SurdAUra in the Makdbhdrata and 
Pdnini's GaMjpdtko, in Rudraddman's 
^D. 150^ andSkandagupta's (▲.d. 456} 
Gimdr inscriptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prdkrit 
form appears as Suraiha in the Ndsik 
inscription of Gotanuputra (a.i>. 150) 
and m later Prdkrit as Suraihtha in 
the Tirthakalpa of Jinapra-bhdsiiri of 
the 13th or 14th century. Its ea^est 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
Saraodut and Pliny’s Oofuni ” 
(Bombay Goss^, i. pt i. 6)]. The 
remarkable discovei^ of one of the 
great inscriptions of Addka (b.c. 260) 
on a rock at Gimdr, near Jundgarh in 
Saurdahtra, shows that the dominion 
of that great sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pataliputra (ndKififi69paj or 
Flataa, extended to this distant snore. 
The application of the modem form 
Sdrath or Sdrath has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prtfnfi or districts into which the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, each of these jfrdnU con- 
taining a number of small States^ and 
beiiig partly managed, partly con- 
trolled By a PoliUcal Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 

e. ^n. 30-90. — •* Tod^ rd Iiiw /icvd- 
ynm r* ZxvMf 'Afitpla xadcSrac, 

tk M s^odaXdsvca Zvpavrpdrif 


e. 545.— **'Eis’lr odr rd Xo^vfd ifur6^ 
r3i TrSuHlt reOra, ZcrSoO, 'Od^oSd, K«X* 
Xidra, 4 MoXS, viwTt i/iwbpta Ixowa 
gdXXorrs rd vfrcM.’*— Gosfiuu, UK xL 
Thass namet may oa inteipnited aa ttadt 
SfloraUi, Oalyan, dural (T), Kalabar. 

c. 540.—“ Ea quittant la royauma da Fa- 
la-pi (Vallabhi). il fit 500 It d Touaat, 
at arriva an royaama da 3ou4a-tck'a (Ben- 
rdoktra). . . . Comma oa royauma aa 
trouTa aur la ohamin da la mar oooidaiitala^ 
toua laa habitana profttant daa avantagw 
qu'offra la mar ; ila m lirrant au iMfepoa, at 
d uu oommaroa d’Schaoga.*'— 
in Pit. Bauddk., iii. 164-155. 

1615. — “PSaring this city and following 
Uia aaa-ooaat, you ooma to anothar plaoe 
which has also a good port, and ia oallad 
9arati Mnagslsr/ and hara, aa at tha 
othar, pnt in many vaaaala of Malabar for 
horaaa, grain, clotha, and oottona, and for 
▼agetablm and oihar gooda piiaed in India, 
and ihay bring hithar oooo-nuta, Jagam 
(Jaggeiyy, whiM ia augar that tbay maka 
drink of, amary, wax, oardamoma, and avary 
oUiar kind of ^ioa, a trade in which great 
gain ia mada in a abort tima."— in 
lUmutio, i f. 295. 

1573. — Saa quotation of thia date under 
praoading artida, in which both the namas 
Bunt and Bftrntht occur. 


1684.— “ Aftar hia second dafaat Mnmffar 
Oujardtl ratraatad by way of Champdalr, 
Biipdr, and Jbaldwar, to tba oountry of 
Bdnth, and rested at tba tbwn of Oondal, 
12 tot from tha fort of Jundgarh. ... Ha 
me a lao of MatmAdit and a jawaUad 
dagger to Amin Kh4n Qhorf, rnlw of 
Bdimtli, and ao won hia support.’ —7a5ate- 
i-Atdari, ia Effwf, r. 487-^ 

0 . 1690.— “Sirdar Swat (Bttxuth) waa 
formarly an indapMdant territory ; tha 
chief waa of tha Obalolo tribe, and com- 
mandad 60,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in- 
fantry. Ita length from tba port of Ohogah 
(Ckigp) to tba port of Aramroy (dvWi«> 
maaauraa 126 eom; and tha breadth frook 
Sindahar (BMilr), to tha port of Dhi, i» 
a diatanoa Sf 72 ooas.”— riyara, by Gltufaria,. 
ii.73;[4d./anu«;U.243]. 

1615.-“7 Boiel, the' chief dty^odled 
Janagar; it ia but a little mniotoa, yei 
very rieh; it lyea npon Ouaarat: it bath 
tha Ooaaa to the South.”— Terry, ad. 1556k 
864. 


e.l50L- 

** ZvyarrpyrOt, • • • 

Bopldewie v4X«f . . . 

Zvpdrrpe . . . 
Ma^Xwrear IpwAgua . . .” 

PtoUmg, VII. 1. 24. 

M **n4h«r i ph wapk Th Xmwy 
pipm raO TrIaO viee amkurai soiadf pta 
» • . *Im9wki4Im 


• a a # 

Ml 4 mpl vIp Xdaii sfhver 
BB. 




BnBKUHBA, 8. Hind. aaiianM 
[Skt hm, ’reed-graas,’ hSmfa, *joiiiL 
section']. The name of i veir tall 
reed-grasi^ Saedtarvm SarnL Boxb., 
perhaps also applied to SacAanim 
proeamm, Boxb. These gruies are 
often tall enough in the riverine 
plain! of Eastern Bengal flatly to 
overtop *a tall man lUnmng m n 
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howda on the hack of a tall elephant. 
It is from the ^per part of the 
flower-hearing stalk of turkundn that 
airky (q.v.)_ IS derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 
this grass by some oifici^ who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 

passai^ ’s stoiT about the main j 

brandi of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 

1875. — “ Ai I drove veaterday with , 

I asked him if he knew the scientific name 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which it very 
abundant here (about Isihore). T think it 
is a foccharum. but am not quite sure. 
*No,’ he said, 'ort the people in tho neigh- 
bourhood call it Bilnmder's Orau, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
* Sikander's channel.' Strange, is it not ^ 
how ibat great individuality looms through 
history."-- ^ranf Buff^ yotes of an Indian 
Joumfjft 105. 

SUBPOOSE, s. Pers. aar-poah^ 
‘head-cover,’ [which a^in becomes 
corrupted into our Tarboosh (tarbuah\ 
and ‘ Tarbriiak ' of the wandering 
Britonl. A cover, as of a basin, disb, 
hooka-bowl, &c. 

1829.— “Tagging away at your houkah, 
6nd no smoke ; a thief having p^lcined 
your silver chelam (see CHILLuM) and 
surpooss."— ifem. of John Shippf ii. 159. 

SUBBAPUBDA, s. Pera. aard- 
parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAUT). 

1404.—“ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up. 

. . . And there was a gateway of ^reat 
height forming an arch, with doors within | 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall . . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements: however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and arti6ces, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
puda.*’— OVsi^o, a. cxvi. 

o. 1590.— “The Baripaidah was made in 
fonner times of eoans eauvaai, but his 
Majesty has now oaossd it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved ite ap- 
pottanoe and usefulness."— Ala, i. 54. 

[1889.— “The eamp oontained numerous 
snolosurss of Mnapvrdaht or canvass 
skiMs. . . OemM, Tad 

•d. L 101.] 


BUBBINJAUIC, a. Pers. 
anjdm, lit. ‘beginning-ending.’ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and tne like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to mnts of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service ; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 

[1823. — “ It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed serlldain. ^e 
Pundit of Dhar shewed some alarm; at 
which I smiled, and told him that his master 
had now the best tenure in India. . . .** 
Malcolm^ Centred Indian %d ed. i. 108.] 
[1877.— “Government . . . did not accede 
to the recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscate his saxingam, or 
territories." — Mr$. Chithrie, M'j Year in an 
Indian Fort^ i. 166.] 

SUBBINJAUMEE, QBAM, s. 

Hind, grdm-saranjdrni ; Skt. grdma^ ‘a 
village,’ and aaranjdm (see BTJBEDI- 
JAIJM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Oram-BSMuJammee, or peons 
I and pykes stationed in every villaffe of the 
province to assist the farmers in ue ooUec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on tho {pound, who are also respon- 
sible for all thefts '^thin the village they 
belong to . . . (Ra.) 1,54,521 : 14.” — 
Revenue Accounts of Bvrdioan. In Lama, 
507. 

BUBBOW, BEBOW, Ac., s. Hind. 
aardo, A bin, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in trie Himalaya, ‘something 
in appearance lietween a jackass ana 
a Tahir ’ (Tehr or Him. wild goat). — 
Col Marlfham in Jerdon. It is Nemor- 
hoedua bubalina^ Jerdon ; \N, biibalinua^ 
Blanford (Mammalia^ &13)]- 

BUBWAUN, a Hind, from Pers. 
adrwdn^ adrbdrij from adr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-inan. 

[1828.—“ . . . camels roaring and blubber- 
ing, and resisting every effo^ soothing or 
forcible, of their sarwiBS to induce mem 
to embark." — if If ndy. Pm and Paneil 
Skoteku, ed. 1858, p. 185.] 

1844.—“. . . armed Bonmiii, or oamd- 
drivers."— G*. O.eASirO, Napier^ 93. 

BUTLSDGB, n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Bivers of the 
Puigath the great tributaries of the 
Indus. Hina. with certain 

variations in spdliqg and pronaneiB- 
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tion. It is in Skt. Satadru, 'flowing 
in a hundred channels,* Sutudru^ 
Sutvdrif Sitadru, &c., and is the 
Zapddpot, Zofiidpott or ZiMlSm of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hetudnu) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020.— "The SulUa . . . croaMd in 
■afety the Sfhiln (Indue), Jelam, ChandrtQia, 
Ubrd (Rdri), Bah (Bfy<Qi). and Sataldur. 

. . in JSUtot, ii. 41. 

o. 1030. — " They all combine with the 
Satlader below Mdlt4n, at a place called 
Panjnad, or * the junction of the fire 
riTere.”'— in ifiUiof, i. 48. The 
same writer says: "(The name) should be 
written Bhataiudr. It u the name of a 
prorince in Hind. But I have aaoertained 
Rom well-informed people that it should 
be dhfo/iufr, not SkatoMudr" {tie). — Ibid. 

p. 62. 

e. 1310.—" After crossing the Panjdbj or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, Jelam, the nver 
of Lohdwar, Satfdt. and Biyah. . . 
Wastitf^ in AV/iof, iii. 36. 

c. 1380.— "The SuIUn (Ffroa Shih) v . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumna, the other 
from the Sutlej. "-TdrUA-t-FVor-iS&dAi, in 
JlUiot, iii. 300. 

c. 1450.— "In the year 756 H. (1355 a.D.) 
die Sultdn proceeded to Dib4]pdr, and con- 
ducted a stream from the river Satladir, 
for s distance of 40 itoi as far us Jhajar."— 
Tdrikk-i-Mubdmk aS/idAi, in Elliott iv. 8. 

c. 1582. — " Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mirzd hod crooed the Satlada, and was 
marching upon Dipdlpdr." — TaiMi^-i-Ak- 
barif in Elliott v. 358. 

c. 1590. - ".S^iltaA Dihil. In the 3rd 
climate. The length (of this SObah) from 
Palwal to LodbUna, which is on the bank 
of the river Satlaj, is 165 /TvroA.”— 
orig. i. 513 ; [cd. JarreUt ii. 278]. 

1793. — "Near Bloultsn they unite again, 
and bear the name of Setlege, until mth 
the substance and name are lost in the 
Indus."— /bCHJirff, ifirmoir, 102. 

In the following passage the great 
French geographer lias missed the 
Sutlej ; 


BUTTEl^ s. The rite of widow- 
burning ; t.e. the burning of the liTing- 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
certain castes among the Hmdus^ and 
eminently«by the R&jpflta. 

The wora is properly Skt. tatt, ‘a 
good woman,’ * a true wife,’ and thence 
^>eeially amlied, in modem ver- 
naculara of &nskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was consider to accompliaih 
the supreme act of fidelity by sacrifio 
ing herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. The application of thin 
snbstantiye to the suicidal act, instead 
of the nerson, is European. The 
proper Sat. term for the act is aaket- 
gamana, or 'keeping comnany,’ [soAo- 
maraaa, 'dying together’].* A very 
long series of ouotations in illustra- 
tion of the practice, from classical 
times downwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
(aatl or tuUee) does not occur, so far 
as we know, in any European work 
•older than the 17th centu^. imd 
then it only occurs in a disguised form 
^ quotation from P. Della Valle). 
The term modi which he uses is 
probably moAtf-joff, which occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries ('a wife of great 
virtue ’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the correctness of his 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interpretation of 
rruuti is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Mr. 
Whitworth’s Dictionary of a word 
Madi-halla used in Canara for a monu- 
ment commemorating a tali. KaUa is 
stone and nuuti»mMd~taH. We have 
not found the term exactly in any 
European document older than Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir W. 
Jones’s of the same year (see below). 

Sutte$ is a Brabmanical rit^ and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 


1753.— "Lee oartei qei ont pr6o4d4 eelles 
qae j’ai oompooSes de I’Arie, ou d« I'lnde 
... no morquoiont aocune riritre ontre 
rHyphoria, on Hypeoio, dernier doe fleuTee 
qui M rondent akns I'lndns, et le Gemnd, 
cai oet le Jomanet de I'Antiquitd. . . . 
Meis la marehe de Timur a indiqud dans 
oette interralle deux ririhres, oelle de 
Kekker et celle de PaniptU. Dene un anoiea 
itineraire de I’lnde, qoe Fline none a ooa- 
Mrrd, on trouTe entre YHyphoMit et le 
JomanM nne riritre eoua le nom d’Heddma 
A 4ka]e dktanee dTlyphaeis et de Jomanea 
et qn'en a toot Uee de prendie peer XeAAr.* 
-^Aaftf<r,p.47. 


(see CUunfied Index to the Tanjan 
MS8.f p. 136a). It was introduoed.mto 
Southern India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and was prevalent there.chiefly 
in the Brabmanical Kingdom of 
Viji^aniw, and among the Mahrattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 


• BntltlewoithyoraoUthatlBthebtaBdor 
or eemipliahiBg the rile Is 


celled Selto (Ikt siM, *tnifli,‘ ftom lel^ whame 
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of S. Indi^ tiie rite is forbidden 
{AndtJidranirmya^ v. 26). The cases 
mentioned by Jfeixeira below, and in 
the Lettrea JBdifiantea^ occurred at 
Taniore and Madiira. A. (Mahratta) 
Brahman at Tan j ore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and giandmother on the 
same dav, and this indicated that 
hisjmnamother had been a mti. 

Tne practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Mas’udI and Ibn Fo^lan. Herodotus 
(Bk.v. ch. 5) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was m vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own tiiiie, though there acconipanv- 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps of Hindu 
origin, — certjiinly modified by Hindu 
iniTuence. A full account of Suttee 
as practi.sed in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger's account 
of the Religion of Sassaic in J. Ind. 
Arch. ii. 166 ; also see Friedrich’s Bali 
as in note preceding. [A large number 
of references to Suttee are collected in 
Fjazer, Pausanias, iii. 198 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which of the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Eu inches, 
shoula 'perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thu.s ; 

B.c. 317.— “ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and oven at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. . . .’*—Diod. 
JSie. Biblioth, xix. 33-34. 

c. B.C. 30. 

Felix Eois lex funeris ana maritis 
Quos Aurora suis rubra oolorat equis ; ^ 
Namque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
leoto 

* Uxonim fusis etat pia tiirba oomis ; 
oerCamen habet leti, quae viva sequator 
Gonjugium ; pudor dob UeuisM moii. 


Ardent victriees; et flammae pectora prae- 
bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris.’* 

Propet’Htu,* Lib. iii. xiii. 16-22. 

e. B.C. 20. — “He (Aristobulus) savs that 
he had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced."— xv. 62 (E.T. by Hamil- 
ton and Falconer, iii. 112). 

A.D. c. 390. — “ Indi, utomnes ferebarbari 
uxores plurimas habent. Apud eos lex est, 
ut uxor carissima cum dofuncto marito 
cremetur. Hae igitur contendunt inter so 
de .amore viri, et ambitio summa certantium 
est, ac testimonium castitatis, dignam 
morfe decerni. Itaquo victrix in habitii 
omatuque pristine juxta cadaver acculutt, 
amplexans illud et deosculans et suppositos 
ignes prudeiitiae laude contemnens." — St. 
Jerome, Advers. Jovitiia/ntni, in ed. Vallara, 
ii. 311. 

c. 851. — “All the Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, hi.‘» wives 
cast themselves on tho pile, and bum with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain." — 
Reinavd, Relaiion, Ac. i. .50. 

c. 1200.—“ Hearing the Raja was dead, tho 
ParmllLri became a aati:— dying she said— 
The son of tho Jadavanl will rule the 
country, may my blc.Haing be on him ! ’’ - 
Chand Bardai, in Ind. Ant. i. 227. Wo 
cannot be sure that sati is in the original, ns 
this is a eondtnacd version by Mr. Beanies. 

1298. — “ Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies." — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322.— “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husoand company in tho 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband «he may abide with them, 
an she will.”— GrfonV, in Cathay, Ac., i. 79. 

„ Also in Zampa or Champa: “When 
a married man dies in this country his 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world also.’’— /ti'rf. 97. 

c. 13'28.— “ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and eke their wives 
follow them alive to the Are, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 

* The same poet speaks of Evadne, who threw 
hereelf at Theoes on the burning pile of her hus- 
band Gepaneus (I. xv. SI), a sto^ which Paley 
thinks must have oome ftom eome early Indian 
ligiiid. 
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wh9 do thii hoiro tbo htghor ripato for 
Tirtoo Mad pOTfootfoa mdoi^ tbo iwf*— 
JV. J«rdkm$, 30L 

0 . 18M.>-'*Tbo bondnc o( tiM wffo afUr 
tbo doath of hm huabaad b aa aei asMog 
tilt rtoommandad-, bat not obliga> 

torr. If awidowbareoharaalffthamambara 
of tha fiailj Mi tha f bur thafoof, and tha 
lama of flaality in fnlfllung tbair dntka. 
£Rla who doaa not gira hacMlf up to tha 
flamaa pnta on ooaiaa foimant and abidaa 
with hn kindrad, wratohad and daqriaad 
for haaiiw failad in data. But dia ia not 
oompallaa to bon hanalf.** (Thara fdlowi 
an intaraatiiw aooonntof inatanoaa witnaaaa d 
bj tha traTaUar.)— /b« Bohun, ii. 188. 

0 . 1480.-** In Madih aaro Indii nortni 
oonborantar, eamqoa hia, at plorimain 
aiaaa ozoraa . . . ana ploraaaa, proat fait 
matriownii oonaantlo. nior az laga aritor, 
attun qnaa onioa aat. Sumantar aatam at 
allaa ozoraa qoaadam ao paoto, ut morta 
fonoa aoh azomant, iaqua hand naraoa apod 
aoa honoa daeitar . . . aabmiaab igna ozor 
oraatiori cnlto intar tnbaa tibUnn^ua at 
oantna, at ipaa paallantia nora alaaria roguxn 
magno oomitata cireoit. Adatat infaraa 
at aaoardoa . . . hortando auadana. Coro 
eireomiarit ilia aaapiui ignam proM aua- 
gaatum oonaiatit» raataaqua azaana, loto aa 
nx>ra priua corpora, turn aindonam albaa 
indata, ad azhonationam dioantia in ignam 
pradlit.*~Ar. Conti, in Pogpius di Kor. 

0 . 1630.— ** Thara ara in thia Kingdom 
(tha Daoean) many haathan, natiTaa of tha 
ooantry, wh^ cnatom it ia that whan thay 
dia thay ara burnt, and thair wiraa along 
with thm ; and if thaaa wiU not do it thaj 
ranudn in dbgraoa with all thair Undrad. 
And an it hapnana oft thnaa that tha j ara 
anwiUng to do it, thair Bramin tdoafolk 
paranada tham tharato, and thia in ordar 
that aaoh a flna cnatom ahoald not ba brokan 
and fall into oblivion. '*—dbouaario cb* OmUL 
inAmwm, i.f.320. 

„ ** In thia coantrj of Onmbojn . . . 

whan tha King diaa, tha lorda volontarilj 
bam thamaalva^ and ao do tha King'a wivao 
at tha aama tima, and ao alao do othar 
woman on tha daath of thair hoabanda.”— 
f . 886. 

1683.—** Thaj told na that in Java ICaior 
it waa tha cnatom, whan ona of tha ohiaf 
man diad, to bum hii body ; and than hia 
prineipal wifa, adomad wi^ garlanda of 
flowara, haa haraalf oarriad in a ohair by 
tear man . . . comforting har ralationay 
who ara alBiatad baeanoa aha ia going to 
bam haraalf with tha oorpaa of har noaband 
. . . aayiigf to tham, * I am going thia avan- 
ing to aap with my daar hoabud and to 
alaap with him thia night* . , . After again 
eonaoliim tham (aM OMte haraalf into 
tha 6ra and ia baraad. If aha did not do 
thia aha wodM not ba looked apon aa aa 
hononiabla woBaaa, nor aa a faithful wife.** 
B.T. by Aanl Btanby qf it., IM. 

0 . 1666.— Oaaara Tadaifei notioaa the rile 
aa pa nnliar to the KiagdM of '‘JBmamfm** 
(aaa BBRUAAB) : cam Undo o 


baoliali di qnalla gantilith; vmao ptimn- 
manta abbroaeiara i ooipi morti ooai 
dlraominl ooma di donna nobill; a ai 
l^nomo b maiitato^ la aaoglia b oUirata 
ad abbmaoiaiai viva ool oorpo dal manto.** 
— (Vip. ad. p. 86. Tliia travallar givaa a 
good aoooont of a Snttaa. 

1588.-** In tha interior of HinddaUn it ia 
tha onatom whan a hoaband diaa, for hia 
widow willingly and ohaarfallv to oaat haraalf 
into tha ^naaa (of tha fanaral pile), idthoogh 
aha may not have lived hapMy with him! 
Ooeaaionally love of Ufa hoMa har baok, and 
than har hnaband'a rolationa amambla light 
tha pile, and plaea bar npon it, thinkum 
that they tharmy p r aaa r va tha honour and 
eharaotar of tha family. But rinoa the 
ooontry had ooma nndar tha mla of hia 
grmoioaB Maiaoty [Akbarl inapaotora had 
bean appointed in avaij city and diatrict, 
who araro to watoh oarafolly over thaaa two 
oaaaa, to diaeriminata batwaan tham, and to 
pravant any woman being forcibly burnt.'* 
— Abu*t Pitff, AUar ^dwoA, in JBlUot, vi. 68. 

1588.—** Among othar rights I aaw ona T 
may note aa wonoarfol. wnan I landed (at 
Nagapatam) from tha voaaal, I aaw a pit fuU 
of icindlad charcoal ; and at that moment a 
voung and baautifnl woman waa brought by 
her j^pla on a litter, with a great company 
of outer women, frienda of hara, with groat 
feativity, aha holdiigf a mirror in her loft 
hand, and a lemon in bar right hand. . • 
-and ao forth.-<7. BalH, f. 88o. 88. 

1686. — *'Tha cnatom of tha coontrav 
(Java! ia, that whenaoavar tha King doath 
die, they taka tha bodv ao dead and buroa 
it, and praaarva tha aonaaof him, and within 
6va dayaa nazt after, tha wioaa of tha oaid 
King ao dead, aooord^ng to tha ooatoma and 
vaa of thair ooantray, every ona of tham goa 
together to a plam appointed, and the 
obTafa of tha woman wnfoh was naaroat to 
him in aeoompt, bath a haU in bar hand, 
and throwath it from her, and tha plaoa 
wbara tha baU roetath, thither they goa all. 
and tome thair faoao to tha Eaetwara, ana 
every one with a dagger ia their hand (which 
doCT^r they call a onw (see OBKABB), and 
is aa aharpa aa a raaorV, atab thamaalaaa in 
their owna blood, ana fkll aq^roualing on 
thair faoaoL and ao onda thair dayaa. —T. 
Ondiak, in Hukt. iv. 888. Thia paaaaga 
refata to Blamhangan at tha aaat end of 
Java, whioh till alata ^ta waa enbieet to 
Bali, in which aooh pnotieea have oontianad 
to oar day. It aaama pvobabla that tha 
ffindu rite hara oama in eontaet with the 
old Polynarian praetioaaof a Ukakind, whidh 
pravallad aa. m V|Ji, quite rieantly. Tte 
narrative rafaried to nalow nndar 1688, 
where the viotima were tha akvea of a 
daeaaaad qnaan, pointa to tha lanar origin. 
W. Hnmboldi thna allndaa to similar poa- 
mgaa in old Javanaaa Utaratnra : **Th(aa wa 
may reokon an ona of tha Unoat apiaodaa in 

whan aha hod aonght out bar olola hnitbaiid 
aoBong tha wida-apread heap of aorpiaaon 
ttl^ttMald, otaln hmf^hta riC^ 
admuar.**— ITaiii jkranbq L il (and aaa tha 

wl3aaaallempp.«)46|. 


(Java! ia, that whenaoavar tha King < 
die, they taka the bodv ao dead and 1 
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[c. 1690. — When he (the Rajah of 
A^am) dies, hie principal attendante of 
both eezes Toluntaruy bu^ themselvetf alive 
in bis grave.”— ilin, ed. JarreU, ii. 118.] 

1608.— The usual account is given by 
Linjchcten^ cb. zxxvi., with a plate ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 240]. 

[o. 1610.— See an account in Pyrard de 
I' vaf, Hak. Soc. i. 394. J 

1611.— "When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique (see NAIK) of Madur^, 
a country situated between that of Malauar 
and that of Cboromandel, 400 wives |of his 
burned themselves along with him.” — 
Trixnnf, i. 9. 

c. 16‘20.— "The author . . . when in the 
tcrnuiry of the KarnjSitik . . . arrived in 
comf)Rny with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, ‘the ruler died and went to hell. 
I'he chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the fire.” 
--Muhammad Sharif Manafi, in Efliotj 
vii. 139. 

1623. — "When I asked further if force 
was over usod in these cases, they told mo 
that usually it was not so, but only at tiroes 
among persons of quality, when some one 
had left a young and han<lsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of a worse mishap,— in such a 
case the relations of her huslwind, if they 
were very strict, would comjiel her, oven 
against her will, to burn ... a liarbarous 
and cruel l.‘»w indeed ! But in short, as re- 
garded Giacenrok, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice ; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, ^ in an 
act ro.agnanimous (which in sooth it wasl 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when I asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customar}’ as a sign of the joyousneas 
of the MAstl {MaxtX is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to be burnt upon 
the death of ner husband).^’ — P. della Voffe, 
ii. 671 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 276, and see ii. 266 eeq.}. 

1633.—" The same day, about noon, the 
queen's body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of tlie barbarous ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
we were witness to. . . ."—NarrtUive of a 
Dutch Miesion, to Bali, quoted by Cratofurd, 
H. of Ind. Arch., ii. 244-253, from Prrvoit. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

c. 1650.— "They my that when a woman be- 
comes a SaitM, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
oommitt^ by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise : 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
radons, the wife by this means draws him 
from thenee and takes him to paradise. . . . 
Moreovw the laUee, in a future birth, 
retune aui to the feomle ees ... but toe 


who becomes not a Battoe, and paisee her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state. ... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the fire^ and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.”— />a6ii<dn, ii. 76-76. 

c. 1650-60.— Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners of Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following : 

c. 1648. — " . . . there fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and eiidured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
was not bum’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men’s Houses, where Father Zenon and 
Inany Hollaudir$ saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur’d 
did not so far terrifie her, but that three 
days after, accompany'd by her Kindred, 
she went and was bum’d according to her 
first intention.”— ToDwaiVr, E.T. ii. 84 ; [ed. 
Ball, i. 219]. 


Ag-ain : 

" In most places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, the. Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Simd fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.” — Ibid. 1/1 ; [ed. Ball, 
ii. 216]. 

c. 1667.— Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
"Letter written to M. Chapelan, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tences; "Concerning the Women that have 
actually bum’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still some horrour when 
I think on't. ... The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Vlamee tlmt 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but obse^d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb d; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 
pronounce with great force these two wor^ 
fese. Two, to signifle, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the ^uls Traw- 
mmtion, that this was the 6th time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but ueo tipaes for 

pwCMtion: M a ? *gS^- 

l^embfmnoe, or some Propheaoal Spirit. 
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1877.— Sattao, detoribed by A. Baaring, 
in ValetUijn t. (CtjfloH) 800. 

1713.— “C« fut cotta annde do 1710, quo 
numrut lo Princo do MaraTa, Agd do plus do 

3 aatro-Tingt-aDfl ; soa fommoa, on nombro 
o quaranto aopt, ao brOl^rent areo lo oorpa 
du Princo. , . (dotaila follow). — Pire 
Martin (of tbo Madura Miaaion), in Lett. 
Edif. od. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 123 tuqfi. 

1727. — “I hare aeon several burned 
aeveral Ways. ... I heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire waa well 
kindloa . . . she espied her fbrmer Admirer, 
and bockned him to come to her. When ho 
came she took him in her Arms, aa if she 
had a Mind to embrace him ; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Anna, where they were both 
consumed, with the (^rpae of her Husband." 
-A. Hamilton, i. 278; [ed. 1744, i. 280]. 

„ "The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Paganituu, the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also pcaetiaed hero. 
Before the Mogutr Vfu, Mr. Channoct 
wont one time with his Oidinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tragical Catastrophe, but he waa so smitten 
with the Widow's Beauty, that ho sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Ibocutionera, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly manv 
Years, and had several Children ; at length 
she died, after he had settled in CiUaUta, 
but instep of converting her to ChruHanUy, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paaaniem, and 
the only part of Chrutianity toat waa re- 
markable in him, waa burying hsr decently, 
and be built a Tomb over her, where all his 
life after her Death, he kepi the anniversary 
Day of her Death.by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the PoMn Manner." — Ibid. 
[ed. 1744^ ii. 6-7. [With this compare the 
oorioiu lines described aa an Epitaph on 
"Joseph Towiiaend, Pilot of the Ganges" 
(6 ser. Hota dt Qaeria, i. 4M se^.).] 

1774. — " Here (in Bali) not only women 
oftm kill themselves, or bum with their 
deceased husbands, but men also bum in 
honour of their deceased masters."— Fbr- 
net, V. to N. Oainea, 170. 

1787. — "Soon after I and my condnetor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the sattee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes hersmf) had 
passed. . . ." — Sir C. MaUt, in Party. 
>apen(^im, p. 1 ("Hindo^idows "). 

„ "My Father, said he (Pundit 
RhadMannt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a aatl, and burned her- 
self to e^te sins."-LetUr of dVr W. 
/eass, in jS^ ii. 120. 

1782.—** In the eo nr se of my endeavonrs 
I found the poor nUet had no relations 
at l>Uoaah.”-X^ from Mr O. MaUt, in 
Forbte, Or. Mom. ii. 3M; [3hMl ed. tt. SB, 


and see i 178, in which the previous passage 
is quoted]. 

1806. — "These proceedings (Hindn mar- 
riage ceremonies in Guaerat) take place in 
the presence of a Brahmin. . . .'And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affeor 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next^ that she will die, 
that she may bum with him, through aa 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttOM (a woman seven times bora and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among tne gods."— A. Dncm- 
moiia. 

1809.— 

" O sight of misery I 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is i^wned ; . . . 

But in her face you s^^ 

The supplication and th^gony . . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
‘ strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitlesa 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length. 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, . . . 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead." 

Kehama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
word fntte# does not occur. 

[1815. — "In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment [of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her husband 
on the funeral pile is called iniM."— IFanI, 
Himdoot, 2nd ed. ii. 25.] 

1828. —" After having bathed in the river, 
the widow lighted a brand, walked rouna 
the pile, set it on fire, and then mounted 
cheerfully : the 8ame caught and biased up 
instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
of the corpee on her lap, and repeated 
several times the usual form, 'Ram, Ram, 
Bnttee ; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’"— WamUringe 
of a Pilffrim, i. 91 -9Z 

1829. -" Brgulation X VII. 

"A Rioolatiom for declaring the prac- 
tice of Suttee; or of burning or burying 
alite the widows of HindooiL illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts." — 
Famed by the 0. 0. in C., Deo. 4. 

1839.— "Have you yet heard in England 
of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runieet 8ii»h t Four 
wives, and oooen slave-girls were burnt wKh 
him : not a word of remonatnuioe froln the 
Britiah Government."- Isttsrs Aom Madras, 
278. 

1848.-" It is lamentable to think hew 
long after our power was firmly esUbUshed 
in Bengal, we, grossly nqglecung the fiiet 
and plaineet duty of the dvil magidmtfc 
snffered the pnetlooo of infanSmide end 
iRiIlM to ojwtfwmhey 
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1866.— '* The pile of tho fateeiauniiraAlly 
; heaTy oart-wheols are {daced uprax 
it| to which her limbe are boand, or some- 
timee a canopy of mawiTe logs is raised 
abore it^ to criiM her by its fall ... It is a 
fatal omen to hear the ratoe'i groan ; There- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing diout of * Victory to Umbhi Victory 
to Ranchorl* and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed.*’— JMs ii. 435 : 

[ed. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870.— A case in this year is recorded by 
CheTers, Ind. Med. Jurispr. 666.] 

1871. — “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to no better than 
the Hindu woman’s *biuvery,' when she 
pomes to perform latteo .” — CmnUiill Mag. 
▼ol. zziv. 676. 

1872. — “La coutume du suicide de la 
Bait n'en est pas moins fort ancienne, 
putsque ddjh les Grecs d'Alezandre la 
trouT^rent en usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penj&b. Le premier tlmoignage 
brahmanioue ou'on en trouve est celui de 
la Brihaidevaia qui, peut-4tre, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A I'origine elle parait avoir 
dtd prcmre k I'anstocratie militaire.” — 
Barm, Lee Religioia de Vlade, 89. 

SWALLOW, 8WALLOE, a The 

old trade-name of the aea-slug, or 
triiMUig (q-v.). It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, tuwdld (see UrawfurePt Malay 
Diet, ; [Scott, Malayan Irords, 107)]. 


then came to BwaUy Kaiine, where were 
^ing the Colours of the Three Nations, 
Englx^ Frenek, and Dutch . . . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion."— Fryer, 82. 

1677.— “The 22d of February 167| from 
Bwa^ hMo the Ship was despatched alone.** 

1690. — “ In a little time we hapmly 
arriv'd at Bnalybar, and the Tide servmg, 
came to an Anchor very near the Skaeur,"^ 
Ovinglon^ 163. 

1727. — “ One Season the Engtiah had 
eight good large Ships riding at Bwilly 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp'd off.” — 
A. Hamdum, i. 166 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1841.— “lliese are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water." — Hordurgk,*$ 
India Diredcrg, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

8WAMT, 8AMMT, b. This word 
is a corruption of Skt sudTitm, * Lord.’ 
It is especially used in S. India, in 
two senses : (a) a Hindu idol, .^Mci- 
ally applied to those of Biva or Siihra- 
manyam ; especially, as 8ailliny, in 
the dialect of the British soldier. 
This comes from the -usual Tamil 
pronunciation admi. (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful address, especially to Brah- 
mans. 


1788. — “ I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
kau to the northern parts of New Hol- 
land ... to gather Swallow (Biche de 
Her), which they sell to the annual China 
Mergui, 


at Macassar."— Forreif, V, to 


8WALLT, 8WALLT BOAD8, 
SWALLT MABINE, 8WALLY 
HOLE, n.p. Suvj&ll, the once familiar 
name of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was perhaps At. 
miwdhU, *Uie Mores’ (?). [Others sug- 
gest Skt. &vdlAya, ‘aoode of Siva.’] 


[1616.— “The Osiander proving so leaky 
through the worm through the foulness of the 
sea-water at Bnally."— Foster, Aeterrs, iv. 22. 
Also see Bird/wood, Bjepori on Old Beea. 209.] 
1628.— “At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found; eo the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohnll. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which thw continually 
dematoh for embarkation."— F. della Valle, 

ii.m. 


1676. — * “As also passing by . . . eight 
ships tiding at Aimf River's Month, ^9 


a.— 

1766. — “ Towards the upper end there is 
a dark repoaito^, where they keep their 
Bwmmme, that is their chief g(»." — ivea, 70. 

1794.— “The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Bawxny at Juggernaut" — The Indian 
OlaerveTf p. 167. 

1838. — “ The Government lately preoented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the (Mvemment 
officer . . . was ordered to superintend the 
delivery of it ... so he went with the 
shawl in his tonjon, and told the Bramins 
that they might come and take it for that 
be would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to a Bwamy.” — Aeteert Jrom 
Madraa, 188. 

bi- 

1616.— “These ^ple are commonly caUed 
Jognes (see JOOE^ and in their own 
speech they are called Zosms, which means 
Servant of God."— Bar6oia, 99. 

1615.— “Tunc ad suos conversua: Eia 
Brachmanes, inquit quid vobis videturf 
Illi mirabundi nihil praeter Bnsml, Bnaiid, 
id est Domine, Domine, retulerunt"— 
Jarrie, Tha., i. 6o4. 

SWAKT-HOUBX SAHHT- 
HOUSEi s. An iaol-temph, or 
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niffoda. The Sammy-house of the 
Duhi ridge in 1867 will not soon 
be foigotten. 


1760.— “The French cavalry were ad- 
vancing before tbeir infantry ; and it was 
the intention of CoUiaud that his own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
flank-fire of the field-pieces of the Swainy- 
hoilM."— Onne, iii. 443. 

1829.— “Here too was a little detached 
Bwamoe-honse (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol. — jt/nw. of Col. 
MouiUain^ 99. 

1857. — “ We met Wilby at the advanced 
poet, the ' Sammy Hoom,' within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Musjid and Palace 
^ beautiful objects, thoi^h held by 
infidels.** — LeU/trt KritUK durinq ike Siegt of 
DrfAi, by Uerve%j Oreatked, p. ll2. 


[SWAMT JEWELBT, 8. A kind 
of TOld and silver jewelry, naade 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, in European 
shapes covered with grotesque mytho- 
logical figures. 

[1880. — ** In the characteristic Bwailli 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna- 
mentation consists of figures of the Puranic 
gods in high relief, either beaten out from 
ue tnrfaoe, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldeiing, or wedging, or screwing them 
on."— Btitfwood, Imduetr. drtr, 152.] 

BWAMT-PAOODA, 8. A coin 
formerly current at Madras ; proliably 
so callea from the figure of an idol on 
it Milbum gives 100 Sfoamy Pagodas 
•illO Star Pagodaa A ** three gwBini 
was a name given to a gold 
com bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Chenna Keswam Swinii (a title of 
Krishna) and on the reverse Lakshmi 
and Rukmini (C.P.B,). 


BWANH. a This is a marine 
term which probably has various ap- 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica- 
tion are both Indian, viz. **the Bwat^ 
of No Qroundi" or elliptically “The 
BwBteh,” marked in all the charts just 
off the Ganges Delta, and a space tim- 
ing the same namc^ and probably 
pmuced by analogous tidal action, off 
the Indus Delta.* [The word is not 
to be found in Bmjfth, BaikfPe Word- 
hook] 


1726.— In Velentijn’s flnt ssap of Bengsl, 
tto^h no nnuM le applM thsve is a opsm 
ogronad wllhaOiaam (lilhesMQ 


of Mae.* 


1863. — (Ganges). “There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . This is the existenoe 
of a great depression, or hole, in the middle 
of the Bay of Beuffal, known in the charte ae 
the 'Bwateh of No Ground.’" — Fayvimm, 
on Rteenl Changes in the Delta of the uanges, 
Qy. Jour. Oeoi. Soe., Aug. 1863. 

1877. — (Indus). ** *11113 is the famous 
Bwateh of nojmund where the lead falls 
at once into fathoms." — Burton, Sind 

Revisited, 21. 

[1878. -“He (Capt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describes the remarkahlo phenomenon at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to 
that reported by Captain Selby off the 
mouths of the Indus, called * the Swatch of 
no ground.’ It is a deep chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soiindinffs at 250 fathoms.” — 
Markham, Mem. of Inaian Surveys, 27.] 

[SWEET APPLE, s. An Anglo- 
Indian corruption of sitdphal, *the 
fruit of SitV f-be Musk Melon, Fr. 
Potiron. Cueurbita mosehata (see 

CUBTABD-AFPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
in fact the common oleander, Nerium 
odoruniy Ait. 

1880.—“ Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
I country, to come out of a wood of ail out- 
' landish trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some mountain stream, 
g ro wn along the banks, or on the little 
islets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander. "—BiMmHNf, MS. 9. 

SWEET POTATO, s. The root of 
Batateu edutis, Choisy {Convolvulus Ba- 
taUiM, L.), N.O. Oonvolmdaceae ; a very 
palatable veMtable, grown in moot 
parts of In£a. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in tbie 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various Iwks {e.g. in Eng. Cyclop. 
Nat Hist. Section, and in Drurfs 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Cue. even states that btUaias 
is the Sfalay name. But the whole 
allegation ii probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
given by Crawfurd, are Koidsk, Ubi 
/awe, and Uhi KadilOf the last two 
names meaniim *Java yam,* and 
'Spanish yam,^ and indieatiiig the 
fqreign ormn of the ymtable. In 
IiMi% at Meat in the fin|^ Plreel- 
deney, nativee commonly eallit Mhao- 
Aoni, P.— Ar.. literally 'augw-caa^y/ 
a mune equ^ auggeitiiig^ It It 
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not indigenous among them. And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement : 

** Batatas are a staple food of the Indians, 
both in tbo Island of Spagnuola and hi the 
others . . . and a ripe Batata properly 
dressed is just as good as a marchpane twist 
of suffar and almonds, and better indeed. 
. . . When Batatas are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Sf>ain, t.«., if the voyage 
be a quiet one ; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at sea. 1 myself have carried 
them from this city of S. Domingo to the 
city of Avila in Spain, and although they 
did not arrive as gotxl as they should be, 
yet they were thought a great deal of, and 
reckon^ a singular and precious kind of 
fruit." — In Ramusio^ iii. f. 134. 

It must be observed however that 
several di-stinct varieties are cultivated 
by tile Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. Ami Dr. 
Bretsohneider i.s '.ati.sfied that the 
plant is described in (.‘hiuesf^ book.s 
of the 3rd «)r dfli century, under 
the uaTi'.e of Kan-chu (the first syllable 
= ‘ sweet’). See R. on Chin. Botan. 
Words^ p. 13. This is the only good 
argument we have seen for A.siatic 
origin. The whole matter Ls carefully 
de^t with by M. Alpli. I)e Candolle 
(Origins des Planks cuUivfes, pp. 43'45), 
coneludiii;^' with the judgment: “Les 
motifs sont beaueoup plus forts, ce me 
seiiible, en faveur de Torigiiie auieri- 
caine.” 

The “San-skrit name” Kuktaloo^ al- 
leged by Mr. Piddiiigton, is worthless. 
Am is properly an esculent Antw, but 
in nioaern u.se is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
•for the sweet potato. Rakidluy more 
commonly rat dluy is in Bengal the 
usual imine of the Vain, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorta purpurea, for rakt- 
or rat-dlu riieans simply ‘ red potato ’ ; 
a name which inignt also oe well 
applied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to ForWs Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many years before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its name, a.s 
has happened, in the ease of brasil- 
wood (q.v.). the batata is clearly the 
*TOtato' of the fourth and otliers of 
the following quotations. [See Watt, 
Eton. Did. ill. 117 seqq.] 

1619.— ** At this place (in Branl) we had 
I'vfNahiiMBt of viotiluda, UVe fowls and meat 


of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batate, pigne (pme-apples), sweet, of lin- 
gular gc^neas. . . E.T. by 

lord Stanley of A., p. 43. 


1540. — **The root which among the Indians 
of Spagnuola Island is called Bata^ 
the negroes of St. Tboro^ (C. Verde group) 
called /gnanu, and they plant it aa the chief 
.staple uf their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.t. the outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better." — Voyage to 
the I. of San Tomi under the EquinocHal, 
Ramusio, i. 117v. 

c. 1550.— ** They have two other sorts of 
nx>ts, one called batata. . . . They gene- 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without tnjmr, 
are better."— OtVof. Benzoni, Hak. Soc. M. 


1588. — “Wee mot with siztoe or seventee 
.Neyles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 
rootes, and fresh fish." — Voyage of Matter 
Thomas Candish, Purchas^ i. 66. 

1600. — “The Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see YAM), and taste like Earth- 
nuts."— In Parchas, ii. 967. 

1615.— “1 took a garden this day, and 

E lanted it with Pottatos brought from the 
iquoa, a thing not yet plant^ in Japan. 
I must pay a tag, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden." — Cocks' e Diary , 
1 . 11 . 

1645.—“,. . . pattate; e’est vne racine 
comme naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune: cela est de tres- 
bon goust, mais si Ton en mange souuent, 
elle degouste fort, et est assez venteuse." — 
Mocf/uet, Voyages, 83. 

1764.- 

“ There let Potatos mantle o'er the ground. 
Sweet aa the cane-juice is the root they 
bear." — Grainger, Bk. iv. 


8TCE, s. Hind, from Ar. sdis. A 
groom. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Soutli horee-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. ghordwdld (see OOBA- 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
sdU is the participle, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, saud, ‘to coax.* 


[1759.— In list of servants’ wages : “ Bjoe, 
Rs. 2."— In long, 182.] 

1779.—*' The bearer and aciia, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shoe and carried him up. The beerer 
and setae took Mr. Ducarell out. Mr. 
KeeUe was atanding on hia own houM 
looking, and aaked, * What ia the natter I 
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I 


Th« baarar and adM aaid to Mr. Kaabla, 

* Tbaaa gantlaman cama into tha houaa whan 
my maatar waa out.' .Amimca oa Trial ^ 
Oimnd a. Francia, in AAom c/ (M Colerita^ 
230. 

1810.— “Tha Byoab or groom, attanda but 
ona borM."— IFi/fiaauoa, V.M. i. 254. 

a. 1858 f— 

“ Tandia qua lea raillant 
laa ohiana rodaura.” 

LeeonU de Lide. 

STOEE, B. In China applied to 
pure silver bullion in ingota, or ahoes 
(q.v.). The origin of the name is said 
to be n ^ron. at Canton tai and “0= 
as*, t.«. ‘rfne silk ; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads [ Linschoten ( 1 508) sp^ks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in which sort 
they pay and receive all their money ** 
(Hak. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711.-““ Formerly they uaed to sell for 
Siaaa, or Silver full fine; but of lata the 
Method is alter'd. "—iLoriiyer, 135. 

8TBAS, 07BU8. See under 
CTBUS. 

8YBIAM, n.p. A place on the 
Pegu R., near its confluence with the 
Rimgoon R., six miles £. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The- Burmese 
form IS Than-lyeng, but prol^bly the 
Talaing name waa nearer that which 
foreigners give it. [Sec Burma Gout- 
teer, li. 672. Mr. St John (/. R. A$. 
Soc.^ 1894, p. 161) suggests the 
Mwn word mrang or tiring^ *a swing- 
ing cradle.’] Syriam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
See the quotation from Dalrymple 
below. 

1587. — “To CirUm a Port of Pegu come 
ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 
Scarlate, Velvets, Opium, and such like.”— 
R. Fiieh, in Hail. ii. 398. 

1600.—“ I want thither with Philip Brito, 
and in flftaana dayas arrived at Siziaa the 
chiafa Port in Pagu. It is a lamentable 
■paotacle to saa the bankas of the Riuars sat 
with Inflnita fruit-baaring trees, now ouar- 
whelmed with mines of gfldad Tamplas, 
and noble adifleas ; the wayaa and fields full 
of akulb and bones of wratobad Paguana, 
killed or famlahad, and oast into the River 
in such numbara that tha multituda of 
oarkamas prohibitath tha way and Maaaga 
■Wpa.’^^a Jesuit Anitw BoMirm 
AowAu ik 1748. 


o. 1806.—“ Philip da Brito iaanad an order 
Uiat a oustom-houw should be planted at 
Barlnn (Arido), at which duties should be 
paid by all tha veasab of thb State whkdi 
want to trade with tha kingdom ci Pagu, 
and with tha porta of Martavan, Tavay, 
Tanaaaerim, ana Juncalon. . . . Now oar- 
tain marcfauMits and shipowners from tha 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedianoe, 
and this led Philip de Brito to sand a 
^uadron of 6 shiM and galliots .with an 
imposing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, ^t they might cmiaa on tha coast 
of Tanoaaarim, and compel all tha veasab 
that they met to coma and pay duty at tha 
fortress of 8aiia&.”— Boeane, 135. 

1695.— “9th. That the Qld haute and 
Ground at Byrign, formerly belongii^ to tha 
English CtmjMnjff may still be continued to 
them, and tnat they may have liberty of 
building dwelling-hauses^ and loarekousa, tar 
tha securing their Goods, as shall be naoes- 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if what they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. Fteeluaod ; in Datrynple, O.R. 
ti. 374. 

1726.— Ziariang (Syriam) in ValetUijn, 

I Choro., Ac., 127. 

! 1727.— “About 60 Miles to the Eastward 

of China Backaar (see CHINA-BTJCKEEB) 
is the Bar of Syrian, the only port now open 
for Trade in’ all the Pegu I^minions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
, Portuguese, till by their Insolence and Pride 
I they were obliged to quit it.” — A. Hamiltoia, 

I ii. 31-32 ; [ed. 1744]. 

8TUD, s. Ar. raiyid, ‘ a lord.* The 
designation in India of those who 
; claim to be descendants of Mahommed. 
But the us^e of Saiyid and Sharif 
wries in ditterent parts of Mahom- 
niedan Asia. [” As a rule (much din- 
puted) the Sayyid is a descendant 
from Mahommed through his grand- 
child Hasan, and is a man of the 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives from 
nusayn and is a man of the sword” 
(Burton, Ar. Nights^ iv. 209).] 

1404.— “On thb day the Lord pbyed 
at chess, for a great while, with certun 
Zaytes ; and Zaytes they call cerUin men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.”*— 
Clatijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869.— “11 y a dans I'lnde qustre olassse 
de musulmans : lee Baljids ou desoendante 
de Mahomet par Husain, les Sekaikha ou 
Arabee, nommdt vulgairement Maures, lee 
Pathaas ou Afgans, et les Mogols. Css 
qiiaties classes ont ohacune foumi h la 
religion de saints personnsges, qul soot 
souvent designds par ces dduominations, et 
par d'autree spdcialement consocrdee k oha- 
oune d’ellee, tellee que Mtr pour lee Baijliifi 
KhAa pour lee Pblhans, jvirril, ibg, itpA 
et Kkmija pour leritogob.”-6bmii ds 
IVuiy, RdtglU Mu$. dams Clndt, 28. 
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(The learned author ia mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It was 
applied, following Portuguese custom, to 
aft Mahommedans.) 


T 


TABA8HEEB, a. * Sugar of Bam- 
boo.’ A siliceous substance sometimes 
found in the joints of the banil>oo, 
formerly prized ;is medicine, [also 
known in India as Bdndochan or 
BdnskapurX The word is Pers. iahd- 
Bhtr^ hut tnat is from the Skt. name 
of the article, fvakhkwi\ and lavakk- 
shira. The substance ia often con- 
founded, in name at least, hy the old 
Materia Medica writers, with spodium 
and is sometime^s called igpodio di 
cunna. See Ces. Federici below. Garcia 
I)e Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 193 sfqq.). [See SUGAR.] 

c. 1150. — “Tanah (miswritten IfanaA) est 
uno jolie villo situec siir un grand golfe. 
. . . Dans lea inontagnes environuantes 
croiasent lu . . . kuna c't le . . . tabfcBhir 
. . . Quant au t^bachir, on le falsifie en le 
ra^angeant avec de la cendre d'ivoire ; mais 
le Toritable est celui qu’on extrait dos 
racines du roseau dit ... a/ SkarH."— 
Rdrin, i. 179. 

1563. — “And much loss are the iwits 
of the cane tabaxer; so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that ho never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance charcoal. ’’—(/arem, f. 195v. 

c. 1570. — “II Spodio si congela d'a^ua 
iu alcuno canne, e io n’ho trouato assai nel 
Pogh quando facouo fabricar la mia cosa." 
—Get. Federiciy in Raviusio^ iii. 397. 

1578.— “The Spodium. or Tabazir of the 
Persians . . . was not known to the 
Greeks."— A costo, 295. 

c. 1580.— “Spodium Tabazir vocant, quo 
nomine vilgus pharmacofXMorum Sodium 
factitium, quippe metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacryrnara 
quandam, ex caudice arboris procerae in 
India nascentis, albicantem, odoratain, 
facultatis refrigeratoriao, et cor maxima 
roborantis itidern intelligunt."— Prosfw Al- 
pinut^ Reram Aigyptiarum^ Lib. III. ni. 

1598.—“ . . . these Mambui have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it . . . the Indiana call it 
Saoar Jtfam&K, which is as much as to say, 
as Sugar of Afam^, and is a rery deep 
Medioinable thing much eateemed, apd 
much sought for by the Arabians, Peraian^ 


and Moores, that call it T^baziir." — Lite- 
teAoten, p. 104 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 66j. 

1837. — “ Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is SacchArum officinarumt 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded^ MccAaruia, or the substance 
known by this name to the anciente^ the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Tkba- 
■beer. . . . Con.sidering that this substance 
is pure tiUx, it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of wept 'Latexapov peXirop.” 
—Royle on the sAtU. of Hindoo Medicine. 
p. 83. This confirms the views expressed 
in the article SUGAR. 

1854.— “In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
secretion, of which the plant divests itself, 
called Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties of which Sir David Brewster baa 
maae some curion.s discoveries." — Engl, 
Cyd. Nat. Hist. Section, article Bamboo. 

TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff ; Sp. and 
Port, /oil, Ital. iahino^ Fr. fahts, from 
Ar. *atidbiy the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad called al-attdhiya; 
and this derived its name from a 
prince of the ’Omaiyad family called 
^Attab. [See Burton, Ar. NightSy ii. 
371.] 

l'2th cent.— “ ITie 'Attdlnya . . . here are 
made the stuffs, called ’Attfthlya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours." — Ibn 
Jubair, p. 227. 

fc. 1220.— “ ’Attabi. ’ See under 8UC- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT, a The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahoramedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Keroela, which 
is carried in procession during the 
Moharrani (see HerklotSy 2nd ea. 119 
neqq.yATid Garcin de Tasty, Rel. M'litnlm. 
dans PInde, 36). [The word is Ar. tabut. 

* a wot)den box, coffin.* The term used 
in N. India is ta*ziya (see TAZEEA) ] 

[1856.— “There is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpse is depasited an oblong 
monument of stone or brick (called ‘ fnr- 
keeboh ’) or wood (in which case it is called 
^taboot')." — Lane, Mod. Egypl.% 6th ed. 
i. 299.] 

[TAOK-EAVAN,s. A litter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. 

‘ travelling-throne.’ In the Hindi oC 


TAML. 


TAtmXKLVAK. 


Behar the word ie corrupted into 
UKrtairwdn. 

[o. 1060.—** . . . termul ertiolM of Chimm 
eaa Jam workmenohip ; omong which ware 
» fotdty and a taek-lETea, or traralliiw 
throne, of axqiiLrita boaoty, and much ad- 
nurwd.*' — Bemitr^ ad. CanAahU^ 128 ; in 
870; teet-reTen. 

[1753. — *'Mahoinniad Shah, amparor of 
Hmdoatan, aaatad in a royal Uttar (tekht 
revan, wUeh aigniftaa a moring throna) 
iMoad from hia camp. . . — ^aaway, 

IT. 109.J 


1 talc (see TAEL), 0 talari bunealf 20 
tmnoaU^l catty, 200 cattui» 1 bnliar-; 
and the attty of Achin a8»2 Ibt. 1 os. 
13 dr. Of these names, mace, tale and 
hahar (qq-v.) seem to be- of Indian 
origin, Tnayam, banghaly and kati Malay. 

1540. — ** And thooa thraa junks which 
wara than takan, according to tha assartion 
of thoaa who wara aboard, bad containad 
in ulvar alona 200,000 taels (<tt««x), which 
are in onr money 300,000 cnuadM, besides 
maeh alsa of Tafua with which they wara 
freighted. "—/H'afo, cap. xzxt. 


TAEL,b. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, vi2.,^ of a catty 

.V.) ; and also of the Chinese money 

account, often called *Hhe ounce of 
silver,” but in Chinese called liang. 
The standard liang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 679*84 grs. 
troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
stnng of 1000 fsten, or (according to the 
trade-name) cuh (q<v.). The China 
tael used to be reckoned as worth 
6c. 8d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Forinighlly Revieto puts it at 
6c. 7b(i (Sept. D. 362) ; the exchange 
at Sh'angnai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, April 13, 1886, was 4c. 9|d. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 2c. 7^.]. The word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom fail or tahil is the name 
of a weight ; and this again, as 
Crawfurd indicates, is piobamy from 
the India tola (q.v.). [Mr. Pringle 
writes: “Sir H. rule does not refer 
to such forms as taho (see below^ taicf 
(plural in Fryer’s ATcis A ecounf, p. 210, 
sub Muchaioo)t Tnyc (see quotation 
below from SarisX tayci (see quota- 
tion below from MoequetX or taoy, 
and tatys (Philip’s translation of 
LineeKotenf Hak. Sm. i. 149). These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final I of the singular taal is changed, 
into c in the plural. 8uch a form as 
taaii might easily suggest a singular 
wanting the final c, ana from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn be 
fuhioned ” (Diary Ft. 8i. Cho., 1st ser. 
ii. 126).l 

The Chinese scale of weight, with 
Uieir trade-names, runs: 16 tllMl*l 
Oitty, 100 coMwc-il p6eiil»133| Ac. 
aeoifo. Milbiim gives the weights of 
Achin as 4 copaage (see BOPAM)«l 
EMCi, 6 naei*! mnymn, 16 muytmJ, 


1596. — "A Tael w a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingale weight.” — Linxhoten, 44 ; 
[Uak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.—** Eit et ponderu genua, quod Tael 
Tocant in Malacca. Tael unum in Malacca 
pendet 16 masaa”— De Bry, ii. 64. 

„ '*Four hundred cashes make a 
eowpan (see KOBAMO). Foure cowpans 
are one mas. Foure ma$$e$ make a Pet'daw 
(see PAEDAO). Four Perdavi make a 
Tayel.”— CupC. T. Daru, in Pvrehas, i. 1*23. 

c. 1606.— *'Beear stones are thus >x>ught 
by the Tails . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.”— iShru, in do., 392. 

1613.—*' A Taye is Ats shillings bterling.** 
— &iru, in do. 3d9. 

1643.—** Les Portugais sont fort deadreux 
de ces Chioois pour ssclaves . . . il y a des 
Chinois faicU k ee meatier . . . quand ila 
▼oyent quelque beau petit garwn ou fille 
I ... lee enleuent par force ot les cacbent 
I . . . puis Tiennent sur la riue de la mer, 
ou ila s 9 auent oue sont les traflquans k qui 
ils les rendent l2 et 15 tayes chacun, qui est 
enuiron 25 eacus.”— ifocgiiel, 342. 

c. 1666.— **Vn Religieux Cbinois qui a 
eetS eurpris aueo dee Feromee de debanebe 
. . . Too a peroS le ool areo td fer ohaud ; 
k ce fer eet attachS me ebaisne de fer 
d'enuiron dix brmasee qu'il est obligS de 
traisner jusques k ce qu'il ait appora au 
Couuent treote thiyli d'argent qu’il (aut 
ou'il amaase en demaiulant raumoaoe.”— 
in Tktvfnotf Diwer$ Voyageif il. 67. 

[1683. — "The aboTeaald Musk weyes 
Cattee 10: tabs 14: Mas 03. . . 
Pringltf Diary Ft. St. (7eo., 1st ser. ii. 34.] 

TAHBEELDAB, s. The chief 
(liative) revenue officer of a subdivision 
ua^cM, conf. PtrgimiuJi, Talook) of a 
oistrict (see QLLAH). Hind, from 
Pen. taliMldr, and that from Ar. 
taluUt 'collection.’ This is a term 
of the Mahommedan administndion 
which we have adopted. It appears 
bv the quotation irom Willimson 
that the term was formerly employe 
in Gilcntta to designate the cash- 
keeper in a firm or private estabw- 
ment, but thia use is long obioleta. 
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[POBBibly there was a confusion with 
*a cashier.'] 


[1772. '* Tahalldar, or Serawaic/, i 

offloer emplojod for a monthly aalai^ to 
oolleot the reTenuea." — G'foMary, in Vereltt^ 
Viao qf Be^jgol^ s . t .] 

1709.—“. . . He (Tippoo) divided hb 
ooontr y in to 37 Provinces under Dewans 
(see DEWAUN) . . . and he subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior districts, 
having each a Tiaheldar.” — Letter of 
ifunro, in Lt/r, i. 215. 

1806. — “. . . he continues to this hour 
of the petty peigunnah of Sbeo- 
pore." — Report^ SB3. 


1810.—“. . . the sircar, or tniaeeldar 
(cash-keeper) receiving one key, and the 
master retaining the other.'* — lf't7/ftaN^ioa, 
V.M, i. 209. 


[1826.—“. . . I told him . . . that I was 
. . . the bearer of letters to his head col- 
lector or T.hnaeeldain (nc) there."— /*aA- 
dwang ifart, ed. 1873, i. 155.] 


TAILOB'BIBD, a. This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together *‘one leaf 
or more, ^nerally two leaves, on each 
aide of %e nest, and stitches them 
together with cotton, either woven by 
itMlf, or cotton thread picked up ; 
and after putting the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to. fix it” (Jerdon). It is Orthrotomos 
Umqxcauda^ Gmelin (sub-fam. Dry- 
moictnoe). 

[1813. — “Euually curious in the struotura 
of its n^ ana far superior (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its plumage, is 
the tallor-bhrd of Hindostan ” (here follows 
a description of its nest). — Forba, Or, Mem.f 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 

1883.— “Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounda the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaoonsfield in the matter of keeping 
its own 'counsel. Aided by its indiutnous 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotto^ or steal thread from the 
dnraot, and aew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors." — lVi6«f oh My 
Frontitr, 145. 


TAJ, 8. Pers. hfj, *a crown.' The 
most famous and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia; the Tdi Mahal at Agra, 
erected by Shfth JaUn over the burial- 
place of nis favourite wife Mumtdz-i- 
Mahal (* Ornament of the Pelace') 
BandBejpun. 


1668.—“! shall not stay to disociUrae of 
the Monument of Eldtar, because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far highe * 
degree in that of TiO Kehale, which I am 
now going to describe to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to say that me 
Mausoleum^ or Tomb of TaJ-Mehllc, ie 
something worthy to be admired. For my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . Bernier, E.T. 94-96; [ed. 
Constable, 293]. 


1665.— “Of all the Monuments that are 
to be SMn at Agra, that of the Wife of Cha- 
Jehan is the most magnificent; she caus'd 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tasi- 
maean, to which all str^ers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tasimaeati 
n Tftj-i-muk&m, ‘ Place of the Tftj '] is a great 
0 antr, or Market-place, comprised of six 
great courts, all encompass’d with Portico's ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer- 
chants. . . . The monument of this Begum 
or Sultaness, stands on the East side of the 
City. ... I saw the beginning and com 
pleating of this great work, that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men 
always at work." — Tavernier, B.T. ii. 60; 
[ed. Ball, i. 109]. 

1856.- 


“ But far beyond compare, the glorious TiJ, 
Seen from old Agra's towering battlements, 
And mirrored clear in Jumna's silent 


stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 
Set royal on the melancholy brow 
Of withered Hindostan; out, when the 


moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer Iwht, 
Like some queened maiden, veilea in 
dainty lace. 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale. 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness." 

The Banyan Tree, 


TALAINQ, n.p. The name by 
which the chief race inhabiting Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) is known 
to the Burmese. The Takings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter- 
nately conquering and conquer^, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Taking language 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it is still spoken in Martaba^ 
and among the descendants of emi- 
grants into Siamese territory. We 
nave adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, but 
their own name for their people is 
itfdn or Mdn (sm MONE). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of TeUafA The reasons given 
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<ar« pUiiiaible, and niay be briefly 
atatea in two extracts from hia Eaaay ; 
On ihs Hidory Pegu {J. Am. Soc, ! 
voL xlii. ft, L): **The names 

f lven in the histories of Tha-htun and 
ega to the first Kings of those cities 
are Ihdian ; but they cannot be ac- 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from which the Kings are 
said to have derived their origin . . . 
may be recognised as Kamata, KcUinga, 
Yenga and Vizianagaram . . . probably 
mistaken for the more famous Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The word Talingdna never 
occurs in the Peguan histories, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga ” 
(op. cit. pp. 32-33). *^The early settle- 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of Rdmanya by settlers from 
Talingdna, satisfactorily accounts for 
the name Talaing, ny which the 
people of Pegu are known to the 
burmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a different name . . . Jlfun, Aftrun, 
or Mon ” p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhamnier, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing' archaeology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to the time of 
Alompra’s conquest of Pegu (middle 
of 18th century) the name Talaing 
was entirely unknovrn as an appella- 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs in either inscriptions or older 
palm-leaves, and that by all nations 
of Further India the people in question 
is known by names related to either 
Mun or Pegu. He goes on: “The 
word ‘Talaing’ is the terra by which 
the Muns a^nowledged their total 
defeat, their lieinn vanquished and 
the slaves of their JBurmese conqueror. 
They were no longer to bear the name 
of If uns or Peguans. Alompra stigma- 
tized them with an appellation sugges- 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) “‘one who is trodden 
under foot, a slave.’ . . . Alorapra 
could not have devised more effec- 
tive means to extirpate the national 
consciousness of a people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their languag^ and by substi- 
tuting a term m aoject reproach for 
the nrae under which th^ had 
maintained themselves for nearly 9000 
years in the marine provinces of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


words ‘Talaing’ and ‘Telinj 


purely accidental ; and all deductions, 
nistorical or etymological . . . from the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void ab inilio” (Nolee on Early Hid. 
and Geog. of Br. Burma, Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Bangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the question. It is 
not clear whether Prof. F. gives the 
story of Alompra as a historical facL 
or as a probable expUnalion founded 
on the etymology. ^11 this be clear 
we cannot say that we are altogether 
satisfied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchnammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con- 
necting the Talaing or Mun people 
with %e sotcalled Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mon 
and Munda langiiag^ and accepts 
the connection of Talaing with Telinga 
(Cenem Report, 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795.— “The present King of the KrmsLDs 
. . . has abrogated some severe penal laws 
imposed by bis predecessors on tbe Tallsns, 
or native Peguers. Justice is now impv- 
tially distributed, and the only dutinotion 
I at prevent between a Birman and a TSfisn, 

I consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and power.”— J^sMif, 
183. 

TALAPOIN, a. A word used by 
the Portuguese, and after them by 
French and other Continental writers, 
as w'ell as by some English travellers 
: of the 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and the 
Indo-Chinese countriea The origin 
of the egression is o1)acure. Mon- 
I seigneur Aillegoix, in his Detc, du 
Boyaume Thai ou Siam (ii. 93) says : 
“ Lbs Europ^ens les ont appelm tlUA- 
poiiig, probablement du nom de 
r4ventair qu’ils tiennent k la miun, 
lequel s’appelle lalapat, uui signifie 
feuille de palmier,” Childers gives 
Talapaniuim, Pali, ‘a leaf used in 
writing; 8ec.’ This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it except 
similarity of sound ; but the qno^ 
tions from Pinto throw some pMble 
light, and affoitl probability to tbia 
o^n, which is also acMptod hf 
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Koeppen {Rel. dea Btuidhat, i. 331 
notei and by Bishop Bimndet (J. Ind. 
Aratip. iv. 220b [Others, however, 
derive it from Pe^^an Tilavoin^ tala 
(not Hla)j ‘ lord,* poin, * wealth.*] 


c. 1554. — " . . . hfla procisafto . . . na qual 
se affinnou . . . que hiSo quarenta mil Sa- 
cerdotefl . . . doa quaes muytoa tinhSo dif- 
ferentes dignidades, come erSo Gr^»o» (?), 
Talag^repos, Holin$f Neepoit, Btcot, SacarfUt 
e Char^aravhos, os quaes todas pelas vesti- 
duras, de que hioo ornados, e pelas dtvisas, 
e insiffniaSf qve. levardo nas mOos, se conheciflo^ 
quaes erao huno, e quaes eriio outroa.” — F. 
M. Pinto, ch. cU. Thus rendered by Cogan: 
*‘A Procession ... it was the common 
opinion of all, that in this Procession were 
40,000 IViesta . . . most of them were of 
different dignities, and called Greyjos, Tala- 
grep 08 (&c.). Now by the ornaments they 
wear, as also by the devices and ensigns 
which they carry in their hands, they may 
bo distinguished.’*— p. 218. 


,, ** O ChaubainJut Ihe mandnu hQa 

carta f^r hum seu Grepo Talapoy, religioso 
de idade do oitenta annos.^— Asto, ch. 
cxliz. By Cogan : The Ckaubinhaa sent 
the King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of ngc."—Coitan, 190. 


^^^.--“Talapoins." 


See under COS- 


c. 1583.—“ ... 81 vcggono le di 
legno tutte derate, et ornate di l•(.d]issimi 
giardini fatti alia loro vsanza, n<die •insli 
habitano tutti i Talapoi, che soun i loro 
Frati, che stanno a gouemo del Pugodo.” — 
Gasparo Balhi, f. 96. 

1586. — “ITiere arc . . . many good houses 
for the Tallapoiet to preach in. — /£. Fitch, 
in UaJd. ii. 93. 


1597. — “ The Talipois persuadeil the Ian- 
yoman,|brother to the King of /V 7 7 , to V 8 ur{>e 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretending 
his Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his brother in the 
Vakai, that is, a Golden Tht'oiu, to be adored 
^f the people for a Ood .” — Nicolas Pimento, 
in Purehas, ii. 1747. 


1612.— “There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging to different Religious 
Orders ; one of which in Pegu they oall Tala- 
poii.”-CoKfo, V. vi. 1. 

1659. — “ Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherin these horrid idols sat, there 
came the Araean Talpooys, or Priests, and 
fell down before the idols.'’— Walter Schulze, 
Rnsen, 77. 

1689. — •* 8’il vous arrive de fernier la 
TOuohe aux TUapoini et de mettre en 6vi. 
denoe leura erreurs, ne vous attendee qu’k 

ennemis implacables."— 

FAif. xxT. 64. 

1690. — “Jheir Religious they call Tala* 


be glad to drink tho Water wherein they 
their Handa”-.OriNptoa, 592. 


1096.—“. . . k permettre I’entrtfe'de son 
royaumo aux Talapoina.”— Bruyire, 
Caraetires, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725. — “This great train is usually closed 
by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians.” 
— Valentijn, v. 142. 

1727.— “The other Sects are taiwht by 
the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to 1)6 the best Guide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
^uls transmigrated into the Body of some 
innocent Beast.” — A. Hamilton, i. 151 : Fed. 
1744, i. 152J. 

,, “The great God, whose AdoraUon 
is left to their Tallapoiei or Priests.” — 
Ibid. ii. ; [ed. 1744, ii. M]. 

1759 . —“ When asked if they believed the 
existence of any Superior Bbino, they (the 
Carianners (Garena)) replied that the 
Bhraghrnahs and Pegu TaUopina told them 
so." — Letter in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 100. 

1760. — “ Anrfr# Tits Ctyuches. Combien 
uvez-vdus de soldats ? Croutef. Quatro- 
vingt-mille, fort m4diocrement pay^. A, 
des C. Et de talapOins 7 Cr. Cent vingt 
mille, tons faineans et tiks riches. 11 est 
vralque dans la derniere guerre nous avons 
6XA bicn battus ; mais, cn recompense, nos 
talapoina ont fait tr^s grando chbre,” Ac. — 
Voltaire, Dial. xxii. Andri Des Couches d 
Siam. 

c. 1818.— “A certain priest or Talapoln 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of tin elegant sha|)o, which ho 
{MtKsessed, and which ho diligently preserved 
to prevent its we.*iring out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im- 
mediately becoming a louse, took up his 
alxMle in his favourite gannent.” — Sanger- 
mano, p. 20. 

1880. — “'ITio Phongyies (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monkii, sometimes called Tala* 
poinf, a name given to them, and intro- 
duced into Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of (dla-pai, or 
palm-loaves.” — Saty. Rev., Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bigandet, 

TALES, a. Tam. tdli. A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened by 
a string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question whether the word 
may not be an adaptation from the 
Ar. iMil, “qui signifie pi“oprement: 
prononcer la forniule id ildha illd 
Hldh. . . . Cette formulc, ecrite sur 
un inorceau de [mpier, servait d’amu- 
lette . . . le tout ^tait renfermd 
dans un etui auquel on donnait le noni 
de tahlir (Dozy di Engdmann, 346). 
These Mahommedan tahllU were worn 
by a band, and were the origin of the 
Span, word tali, *a baldrick.* [But 
the talu is a Hindu, not a Mahom- 
niedan ornament^ and there seems no 
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crie from the tope of Moequea, battoloffuie* 
ing LlaU Hyllula.” — <S»tr 7'. HaUri^ ; 
[and see ed. 1677, p. 323]. 

1678.— “If he can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talman. . . /Vy«-, 368. 

1687. — “ ... It is reported by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay hLs thanksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia ; the Munifi- 
cence so pleased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Kent of 10,000 zochins to the 
fonner Endowments, for the maintenance of 
Twiaiima or Priests, Doctours of their Law, 
Taliunuu and others who continually at- 
tend there for the education of youth. . . 

— P. Rycant^ Pruent State o/ the Ottofnan 
Empire^ p. 54. 

TALIYAMAB, a. St-a-Hind. for 
* cut- water.’ Port, talhamar. — Roebuck. 

TALLICA, a. Hind, from Ar ta*- 
likah. An invoice or schedule. 

1682. — “. . . that he . . . would send 
another Droga (D&roga) or Cnatomer on 
purpose to take our Tallicas. ” — 

2>idry, Dec. 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 00. Also Mf^e 
under KUZZANnA]. 


into Bullera entehtRj.' /. 
Nunamar and /mj^, li. 159-60. A KuHmd 
is “an officer spedaJly appointed to collect 
the revenue of an estate, from the manage- 
ment of which the owner or farmer has bmn 
removed." — ( WiUon), 

TALOOKDAB, a Hind, from 
Pera ta^aUukddr^ ^the holder of a 
ta*alluk * [see TAl^OK) in either of the 
senses oi that word ; i.e. either a 
Government officer collecting the 
revenue of a Ui'alluk (though in this 
.sense it is probably now obsolete 
everyw'here), or the holder of an estate 
so desij^ated. The famous Talookdan 
of Oudn are large landowners, possess- 
ing l)oth villages of which they are 
sole nroprietors, and other villages, in 
widen tnere are subordinate holders, 
in w'hich the Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie, Ka- 
chart Tecnnicalities). 

[1769.—“. . . inticements are frequently 
employed by the Talookdan to augment 
the conoaune to their lands." — Veretd, View 
of Bmgiit, App. 233. In his Olouary he 
defines “ Talookdar, the Zemeen-dar of a 
small district."] 


TALOOK, s. This word, Ar. ta*nU 
luk, from root ’a/ol*, *to hang or 
de(>end,’ has variou.s .shades of nican- 
ing in different j^arts of India. In 
S. and W. India it is the siiImIi vision 
of a dwtrict, jiresided over as regard.H 
revenue mailers by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is applied to tracts of pro- 
prietary land, soriietiines not easily 
distinguished from Zemindarien, ana 
soiuetiriies subordinate to or dependent 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the ta\illuk is an e.state the 

S rohts of which are divided lietween 
ifferent proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (.sec TALOOK- 
DAB). Ta'alluk is also u.sed in Hind, 
for * department ’ of administration. 

1885. - “ In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed In their 
minds by the appearance amoi^t them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe 
and hia assigns certain 'lands In the per- 
gunna Bullera . . . whereupon Oeoive III., 
^ the Groce of OotL of Great Briti^iD, 
fwice, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe p o eeai si on. 
At this Mr. Shokopeare burst into f^. 
and in language which must have auipricoa 
John Doe. propoeed * that a eeeqwul be ap- 
pointed tor ute ooUection of Fatpomh 
Tfelook, with direotioiia to pay the Mine 


TAMABINB, s. The pod of the 
I tree which takes its name from that 
pro<]uct, Taman'ndtis indica, L, N.O. 
ijeijuminocae. It is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Burma for the 
.sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree is 
not l.)elieved by Dr. Brandis to be in- 
digenous in India, but is supposed to 
1 h! 80 in tropical Africa. Ine origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tamar-n'l-Hind, ‘date of India,' or 
pcrh.'ip.s rather in Persian form, tamar^ 
x-Hiruil. It is possible that the 
original name may have been thamar, 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than (owiar, 
‘date.’ 


1298.— “When they have taken a mer- 
chant veesel, they force the merohonte to 
swallow a stuff called Tanuurlndl, mixed 
in eea-water, which produoee a violent 
purging."— Jfarco Pofo, 2nd ed., ii. 888. 

c. 1335.— “ L'orbre appeM ^simor, o*eet 
k dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, ^ un orbro 
sauvoge qui couvre lee montognes.’*— 
MaMxk^-ahtar, in Noi. el Ext. liii. 176w 


1568.—“ It is called in Malavar puU, and 
in Ouurat ambili, and thie ii the name they 
have among all the other people of thie 
India ; and the Arab colls it 
bsoouae tamar, os von well know, is our 
Amam, or, oa the (kitiliaiia my, doM [ia 
datel so that ore 'dales of 
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India'; and thin was because the Arabs 
could not think of a name more appropriate 
on aeoount of its haring stones inside, and 
not beoause either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.*’— &arria, f. 200. [Puli is 
the Malayil. name ; ambiUi is probably Hind. 
imi%, Skt. amlitdf * the tamarind.’] 

0 . 1580.—*' In febribus verb pestilenUbus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurentibus, 
aquam, in qua multa copia Tamaiindomm 
infusa iuerit cum saccharo ebibunt.” — 
I^tper Afpinii» {De Ptantis A*yypi.) cd. 
Lugd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1.582.— '* 'I'hey have a great store of Tama- 
rindoi. . . ."—Ca$ta1leaa^ by N.L. f. 94. 

[1598.—" Tamaiinde is by the Aegyptiana 
called DertUide (qu. ddr-a.l‘»af/^idn, ‘Our 
Lady’s tree — At a>dU>fnt, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 121.] 

1811.— "That wood which we cut for 
firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
g^ne fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tamexlm : it hath a very 
soure last, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good against* the Scurvie.'* — AT. Doanton, in 
Purchtu, i. 277. 

J 1623.—“ Tamarinds, which the Indians 
I HiimhfU" (twi/7, as in quotation from 
Garcia above). - P. della ValU^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 92.] 

1829.— "A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees). . . .”— Afm. 
of (Jut, Mountain^ 98. 

1877.— "The natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘Data Of Hind Ogives 
you fever, which you cure bv sleeping under 
a nivt tree (Mflia azeHirackta)^ the lilac of 
Persia." — Burton^ tSiud i. 92. The 

niin (see NEEM) {/Hoe (.’apt. Burton) is.not 
the 'lilac of Persia ' (.see BuCKTNE). The 
proiudico Jigainst encamping or sleeping 
under a tamarind tree is general in India. 
But, curiously, Bp. Pallegoix sfieaks of it as 
the practice 'of the Siamese "to restand 
play under the beneficent shade of the 
Tamarind."— (Dr-jc'. Uu Rotjaume Thai ou 
Siam, i. 13t5). 

TAMABIND'FISH, s. This is an 
excellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfour, of white TOmAret, cut in 
transvers*^ slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian ti.sli matters, Dr. Francis Day : 

"My account of Tamarind flsh » very 
short, and in my /'uAe« Malabar as 
follows 

"'The best Tamarind ia prepared 
from the Seir fish (see BEEB-FIBH), aud 
from the LatescalMnfnr, known as Cocknp in 
Calcutta ; and a rather inferior quality from 
the PoljfnemMi (or Roe-ball, to which genua 
the Mango-flail belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.' The above 
'^fers to Malabar, and more especially to 
^hin. Sinoe I wrotemy Fitka of Malabar 


I have made many inquiries as tcT Tamarind 
flah, and found that the white pomfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
making the preparation.” 

TAMBEBANEE, s. Malayal. fata- 
hurdn, ‘ Lord ; God, or King.’ It ia a 
title of honour among the Main, and 
is also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. [The word is de- 
rived from Mai. tain, ‘ one’s own,’ purdn, 
‘lord.’ The junior male members of 
the Malayan Raja’s family, until they 
come of age, are p.alled Tambdn, and 
after that Tamhurdn. The female mem- 
bers are similarly styled Tambatti and 
Tamburatti {Logan, Malabar, iii. Gloss. 
s.v.).] 

1510.— “Dice I'altro Xanarai: zoe Per 
Dio ? L'altro respOdo Tamarani : zoe Per 
Dio.” — l''^arthrma, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

[c. 1610.— "They (the Nairs) call the King 
in their language Tambiraine, meaning 
‘God .’” — Pyrarade Laval, T V. Soc. i. 35^ 

TANA, TANNA, n.p. Thdna, a 
town on the Island of Salsette on the 
strait (‘ River of Tana') dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 m. 
N.E. of Bombay, and in the early 
Middle Ages the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (see CONCAN), 
as well as a seaport of importance. It 
is .still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District which hears its 
name. 

c. 1020.—" From Dhilr southwards to the 
river Nerbudda, nine ; thence to Mahrat- 
des . . . eighteen ; thence to Konkan, of 
which the capital is Tana, on the sea- 
.shore, twenty-five parasangs,"— 
in Klliut, i. 00. 

[c. 1150. — "Tanah," miswritten Banah. 
See under TABASHEER. | 

1298.— "Tana is a gre.at Kingdom lying 
towards the West. . . . There is much 
traffic here, and many ships and merchants 
frequent the place.’’— -Varro Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. *27. 

13*21. — " After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- 
from, and 1 have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 
tiaed Mtween Thana and Supera (Supara)." 
—lAtUr of Friar Jordanuf, in Cathay, Ac., 
220 . 

0. 1323.— "And having thus embarked 1 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens. . . . 
— iV. Odorie, Ibid. i. 57-58. 
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1516.— '^25 leaguM furthar on the oooat 
is a fortreas of the befora-namad king, called 
T^aak-Mayamhu" (thia ia parbapa rather 
Bombay).— .Air6o«i, 68. 

1529. — *‘And becauaa the norwaat winds 
blew atrong, winds oontrarv to hia oouraa, 
after going a little wa^ he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in> 
chief Aliza, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the Rirer 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tai^ for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.”— Corrsa, iii. 290. 

1673. — “The Chief City of tbU Island is 
called Taaair ; in which are Seven Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
Pan/utimt* (see PAULI8T). . . . Here are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.” — 
/>y«r,?3. I 

TANA, THAMA, a. A Police 
station. Hind, thdna^ thdnd, [Ski. 
sthtnn, ‘a place of .standing, a post*l 
From the quotation following it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occupation of the country ; 
a meaning however chisely allied to 
the present use. 

c. 1640*.V). — “Thinah means a corps of 
cavalry, maichlockmen, and archers, sta* 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the placet sur* 
rounding the ThdxUkh, and to despatch 
^visions (roaid, see BuBBXn)) to the nezt 
*' — PAAiahAk imIumA, quoted by 
BfoekmanHf in din, i. 345. 

TANADAB, THANADAB, s. 

The chief of a police station (.see 
TAMA), Hind, thdnaddr. This word 
was Aciopted in a more military sense 
at an early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. 

I516.-In a letUr of 4ih Feb. 1515 (t.e. 
1516), the King Don Manoel conetitutee 
JoXo Machado to be Tanadar and capUin 
of land forces in Ooa.— drcAi'e. Port. Orir.ni. 
fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519.— “.Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in a-hirh you wi'! ezercise your 
office of Tannadar of tl '• T«io of Tycoari 
[i.f. f’ A)f which the Senhor nspitgo will 
now eocharga you with.”— /5uf. p. 3.5. 

c 1548.— “In Agoaci b a great moeqiie 
(mipfuita), which b occupied by the iSM- 
dan, but which belongs to Hb Hiahnsee ; 
and certain pdawu, (yards?) in which bate 
(paddy) b oolleeted, wbbh abe baloof to 
HbHigbneee.'*— resi6e in JSuMdioi, SOl. 

1602.—“ So all the feme wsot aboard of 
tho IMt boato, and tbo Qomnior is bb 
biolaid-fdloy estorod the ifvor with a 


grand olangoor of mosb, and when he w<as 
tn mid-channel there came to hb galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 
City (Dabul), and going aboard the galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much humility, and begged pardon of hb 
offences. . . . — Gmto, IV. i. 9. 

[1813.— “The third in euoceeaion was a 
Tandar, or petty officer of a district. . . 
—Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ad. ii. 5.] 

TANOA, s. Mahr. idnk, Turki 
tanga. A denomination of coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territory, and has varied greatly in 
^)plication. It is now chiefly usra in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a 
silver coin worth alioiit 7^. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated that the 
word ianga or t/inka is of Chagatai 
Turki origin, being derived from tangy 
w'hich in that language means * white* 
{H. of Baber and Humeyuny i. 646). 
Though one must hesitate in differing 
from one usually .so accurate, we must 
do so here. He refers to Josafa Bar- 
haro, who says this, viz. that certain 
silver coins arc called hy the Miii- 
grelians tetari, by the Greeks agpri, by 
the Turks akcJia, and by the 
tais tengh, all of which words in tne 
respective languages signify ‘white.* 
We do not however finci such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Vamb^ry 
or of Pavet de Courteille the latter 
only having tangah, ‘fer-blanc.* And 
the obvious derivation is the Hkt. 
tankay ‘a weight (of silver) eoual to 
4 indehaM ... a stamped coin.^ The 
word in the forms takd (see TUCKA) 
and tanm (for tbew are appanutly 
identical in origin) is, “in all dialect^ 
laxly used for money in general’* 
{Wxlton). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmfld 
of Ghazni, a.h. 418-419 (a.d. 1087-98), 
we And on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word tanlta in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Ar. 
obverse (see ThonuiMy Pathan Kingty 
p. 40). tanka or Tanga seems to have 
continued to be the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
soverebma during the 13th and ftrtd. 
part m the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rapM (q.y.) o'f later daya 
In fact thb appbeation of the word 
in the form uid (eee TUOK^ it usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ibn 
Bbtnta indeed, who was in India in 
the tit of If Aommiid Tnghlak, 1989- 
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1343 or thereabouts, always calls the 
gold coin then current a tanka or 
dmdr of gold. It was, as he re- 
peatedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver dindrs. These silver dtndrs (or 
rupees) are cjillcd by the author of 
tlie Mitsdlik-aUAbsdr (c. 1340) tlie 
“silver tanka of India.” 'I'lie gold and 
silver fanka continue to he mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Keroz 
Shfih, the son of Malnunmvd (1351- 
1388), and apparently with the .same 
value as heron*. At a later pt*riod 
under Sikaml.ir Buhlul (1488-1517), 
we liinl hitu'k (or copper) tankaa^ of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka. 

Wc cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first ajipcarcd in 
Turk» stall. 

Hut the name w’a.s also ]>revalent 
on the w»‘siiMn cojLst of India a.s that 
of a low denomination of coin, as inav 
be .Seen in llie qnuUition.s from Liii- 
schoten and (Jnise. Imleed the name 
still .survive.s in Ooa as that of a 
copper coin equivalent to CO ms or 
about 2d. And in the 161h century 
also 60 rcis ajipear.s frmn the |»{ii>ers 
of (lerson <la (hiidia to have been the 
e(|ui valent of the .silver tarMU of Goa 
and Ha.s.sein, though all the equations 
that he givt“, suggest that the, rti may 
have been more valuable lh»*n. 

The denomination is also found in 
Russia under the furm dengi. See a 
quot-ation under COPECK, and enm- 
}>are PARDAO. 


1404. — “. . . vna mia moneda da plat* 
qua llaman TugMt.”— f. 466. 

1516.—“. . . around coin lika oura, and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
the size of a. /anon (see FAN AM) of Calicut, 

. . . and its worth 55 inarovedis ; thej' call 
these tasga, and they are of very fine 
silver.”- - yi<fr6o5a, 4.5. 

[1519. — Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
fioa: “they may demand for this one 
taingua only.”— JrcA/r. Port. Orient, fasc. 
5, p. 18.1 

c. 1.541.— “ Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
asknij! (see ASHRAFEE) as the enormous 
reniuneration for one stone, which induced 
the (fitakiars to flock tf) him in such numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay graclually fell to 5 
tankas, till the fortre.ss (ROhtas) was com- 
pleted,” — Tdrikh-i-KhdK-.fiihAii Lodi, in 
Piiiof, V. 115. (These are the Bahlull or 
Sikaiui.'iri tankaa (d copper, as are also 
thu!<e in the next quotation from Kf/iOt.) 

1.5.59,— “ITio old Muscovite money is not 
ruund but. oblong or epg-shaped, and i.s 
I called denga. . . . 100 of tbe.«o coins make a 
linni^arian gold-piece ; 6 dengas make an 
I nftnt : *20 a grifnu; 100 a poUina : and 200 
a ■nible.’*~-Hnh€rsteln, in Kaninsio, ii. f. 168t’. 

(1571. — *H»uj.arnti tankchaha at 100 
taiikcbahB to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee i.s fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
the cm rent value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
clc., was less than th.at of fJnjarat."— .Vh*af- 
/;, in Hat/leii, (icjanil, pp. 6, 11. 

[1.591.— “Dingoes." See under RUBLE.] 

l59‘2-:3. “-\t the present time, namely, 

\.li. 100*2. Hindustan contains 3*200 towns, 
itid upui caili town are dependent '2(X), 
{>00, KXW, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yiebb a re>t-nne of 640 krors (see CRORE) 
n.»rAdi tankaa.” — 1 tdtakdt-i-.Akharl, in 

KrJint, V. Irtd. 


c. 1335.— “ .^c^ording to whiit I have I 
beard fnim the Shaikh MnbuiMk, the red { 
Ink (.«co LACK) contains ICO.^KH) golden j 
taakaba, and the white /ai lOO.tXA) (.silver) 
taakaha. The golden tanka, iwlied in this 
country the red tanka, is oquiv.alent to three 
mithkAls, and the silver tanka ix e<{uiv,a!ent 
to 8 fuuhtkdHi dirkmns, thi.s dirha>n being of 
the same weight ns the silver dithmu current 
in Egypt and Syria.”— .VuMi///- nl nhsdr, in i 
jVtg. ft Kxti. xiii. *211. 

c. 1340.— “Then I returned homo after 
sunaet and found the immey at my house. 
There were 3 liags containing in all 6*2^13 
tankaa, i.e. the e«ptivaleiit of the 5.5, 0(X) 
dluirs (of sdver) which was the nniouiit of 
mv debts, and of the 1*2,000 which the 
sultan had previously ordered to Ih? p-aid 
me, after of course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the niece called tmnlea is 24 dinars 
m gold of Harbary."— /6a Batata, lii. 4*26. 
(Hero the gold tanga is spoken of.) 

c. 1370, -r- “ Sultdn Flroa issued roveml 
varieties of coins. Inhere was the gold tanka, 
wjd the stiver taiik%” Ac.-JVlrUA-i-/Xib* 
^mQRUuiC,iiL857. 


15'JH. — “There is al»» a kinde of reckon- 


ing of mf>ney which is called Tangas, not 
th.'it there is any such coiiwl, but a.»*e so 
named onclv ui telling, five TangM is one 
Hnnbiw (seJ PARDAO), or Xerapbin biiddo 
money, for you must understande that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and kadde. for foure Tangas gtsKi money 
are as n.uch as five Tangas bad<lo money." 
—L.,iscftot>n, ch. 35 ; (Hak. St»c. i. ‘241 J. 

[c. 1610.— “'Fhe -silver money of Ooa is 
penlo.s, larins, Tangues. the la.'«t namoji 
worth 7 wi|s, fl denior.H a piece." - Ptjrard tU 
Law!, Hak. .Soc. ii. 69.} 


1C1.5. — *• Ibeir monoyes in Persia of silver, 
,re the . . . the rest* of cwq'er, like the 
[fangaa and IHsos (see PICE) of India.”— 
Hifliard Stittf', in Purchas, i. 543. 

b*. 16:U). — “ There ho expended fifty 
house nd Cixiw (see CRORE) »>f tacke • • • 
onietinies twenty tack make one Roopee. 
-»Sir T. Ifei’brrt, ed. 1677, p. 64.1 
1 ^ 73 . _ ' • Tango. ” See under REAS. 
11638.—“ Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
iMompUiW » hy iw 
lorth rofiat BUPES), »nii 
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laoa make a croa, or carroa (see CBORE), 
and 10 canxMU make an Ar^. A Thuil (nee 
TOLAf TAEL) of silver (? (^Id) makes 11, 
12, or 18 ropitu readv monev. A moasa 
(mdsAd) and a half make a Thirl of silver, 
10 whereof make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money TAcquai."— 
Mandelih^ 107.] 

' c. 1750-60.— ‘*Thronghout Malabar and 
Goa, th^ use tangU, vintins, and Pardoo 
(see PARDAO) zeraphin."— (j/iw, i. 283. 
I'he Goa tanga was worth 60 rns, that of 
Ormus 62 J| to 69 rei*. 

[1753.— In Khiva . Tongas, a small 

ioceof copper, of which 1500 are equal to a 

ucat.” — Hantcay, i. 351.] 

1815. — . . one tnngah ... a coin 

about the value of fivepence. "—d/aWm, 
M, of Periia^ ii. 250. 

(1876. — ** ... it seemed strange to me 
to 6nd that the Russian word for money, 
denga or dengi, in the form tenga, meant 
everywhere inContral Asia a coin of twenty 
kopeks. . . .” — SthuyUr^ Tvrkxnlan^ i. 1.53.j 

TANOtJN, TANYAN, s. Hind. 
tdnghan^ tdngan; apparently from 
l^il^tan rtandn^ the vernacular name 
of thU kind of horse (rTa, ‘horse’). 
The strong little pony of Bhut&n and 
Tibet 

c. 1590.—“ In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [ Rabdrl another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the ffUl (seo 
OOOinr) and Turkish horses, and are called 
t4ilg*haii : they are strong and powerful."— 
if in, i. 133. 

1774.— “2d. That for the possession of 
the Chitchanotia Province, the Deb Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangaji 
Horses to the Honorable Company, which 
was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb ftaja."— Treo/y ^ Prare between tho 
U.E.I.C. and the Aaiah qf Boolarif in 
AiU:hi.x<m't Treatiet, i. 144. 

,, “ We were provided with two 

^nies of a mean appearance, and 
were prejudiced agaiast them unjustly. On 
better acfjuaintance they turned out patient, 
sure-footed, and could climb the Monument." 
— BogU't Warra/iv«, in Markham.^ 17. 

1780.—“. . . had purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Taaknn, or ponies of Manilla and Pegu."— 
H. o/Hydur Naik, 383. 

„ “ . . . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern mde of Bengal. 
These horses are called tAnyam, and are 
mostly pyebald.’’— TVasefs, 81. 

1782.— “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
oondition, with a pair of young Tanjaa 
Horsee, well broke.’ —/adia OateUe^ Got. 29. 

1798.—“ As to the TAa|nuii or Tmajaiu, 
ao much eeieemed in In^ for theiroardi- 
ness, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tib^ and notwithstanding their make, are 
80 sure footed that the people of Kepaal 


ride them without fear over very steep moun- 
tains, and along tho brink of the deepest 
precipices."— Air AyjofrtcA-'s Ntpaulf 135. 

1854.— “Those animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are never short, and the hoof often cracks. 

. . . The Tiltetnns givu the foals of value 
messes of pig's blof^ and raw liver, which 
I they devour greedily, and it is said to 
j strengthen them wonriorfully ; the custom 
I is, I believe, general in Central Asia." — 
Hooker^ Himalayan Journah^ 1st ec . ii. 131. 

TiUlJORE, n.p. A city and 
District of S. India ; properly Tah- 
jdvnr (‘ IjOW Town ’ ?), so written in 
the inscription on the great Tanjore 
Pagoda (lull century). [The Madras 
Manual gives two derivations : “ Tah- 
jdvur^ familiarly called Tanjai hy the 
natives. It is more fully given as 
Tanjai-mdungnram^ Tanjaii’s great city, 
after its fminder. Taiijom means 
‘refuge, shelter 216). The G]o.ss. 
gives Tanjiivur^ Tam. latijaui^ ‘asylum,’ 
Mr, ‘village.’] 

[1816. - “The Tanjore Pill, it is said, is 
made iiHo of with great success in India 
against the bite of mnd dogs, and that of 
the most venetnous serpents." — Asiatic 
Journal^ it. 381.] 

TANK, 8. A reservoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made eitlier by excava- 
tion or by damming. This is one of 
those perplexing words which seem to 
have a douhle orij^in, in this case one 
Indian, the other Euro)K;an. 

As regards what anpears to be 
the Indian word, Shalct spear gives : 
“ Tdyik’h (in Guzerat), an underground 
resi^rvoir for M'atcr." [And so Platts.] 
Wilson gives : “ Tdnken or fdAcn, 
Mahr. . . . Tdnkh (said to he duzer- 
dthil. A reservoir of water, an arti- 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a Tank. 
Tdnkiy (iiiz. A reservoir of water ; 
a small well.*^ R. Drummond, in his 
Illustrations of GuzeratteSf &c., gives: 
** Tanka (Man.) and Tankoo (uuz.) 
Reservoir^ constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses. . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 

I having hut a small aperture to let 
a pot or bucket down.’^ . . . In the 
towns of Bikaner,** says Tod, “most 
I families have lar^ cisterns or roNr- 
voirs called Tankas, filled hv the raiM*^ 
{Rajputana, ii. 202). Again, speaking 
of towns in the desert of Mirwdr, he 
says; **they collect the rain water in 
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r«BerToirs called Tanha^ which the^ 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. Spilabury {J.A.SJ). 
iz. pt. 8, soil descriuing a ‘journey in 
the Nerbudaa Basin, cites the word, 
and notes : ** I first heard this word 
used by a native in the Betool district ; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
gurh there was any ^ring, he said 
No, but there was a Tanhi or place 
made of pukka (stone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survey 
of India for 1881-1882, Mr. G. A. 
MacGill, spe.‘iki;ig of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Rajpiitaiia, says : i 
** These cisterns or wells are called by ! 
the people /dw/cfJj” {A]ip. p. 12). Sec 
also quotation below from a Re|x>rt by 
Major Strahan. It is nut easy to doubt 
the genuinene.ss of the word, which 
may possibly be from Skt. 
taUlga^ iatdka^ Sa pond, {kk)!, or tank.’ 

Fr. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tannue used by the Portu- 
guese in India was Portwjhesa eorroita, 
which is Viigue. But in fact tanque 
is a word which appears in all Portu- 
uese dictionaries, and wdiich is used 

f authors so tiarly after the <mening 
communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowc*! from Guzerat I 
.and Rajputana, to W'hich the quota- 1 
tions above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica- 
tion of tank to large sheets of water 
which is habitual in India. The in- 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to w’hat we 
now call a tawc in England ; i.e, a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, tayique is no doubt 
a form of the I^at. Aaanuvi^ which 
gives It. sto^no, Fr. ola estang and 
aAa% mod. ^tang^ Sp. utanque^ a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1689.—" They had in them stangM or 
pondee of water full of fish of simdrie sortee." 
^Pariet’i Mendoio^ Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 
c. 1786.- 

I never drank the Muses’ stank, 

Castalin’s bum and a' that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 

My Helioon I oa’ that.”— Bums. 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uses eitany, ns if 8peci6ca]ly, for the tank of 
India. 

1498. — " And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of ^e church, 
and those wore diadems, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so groat that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint bnd 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
— liotciro de Vasco da GamOy 67. 

,, "So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas (k>elho to go in an armed boat, and 
see whore the water was, and he found in 
the said island (Anehediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which wo 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover wo found in front of the church a 
beach where we careened the ship Berrio.” 
—Ibid, 95. 

1510. — " Early in the morning the.se 
Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of .still water {~~ad uno Tancko 
it quaf Tanctao e vna fos$a d'acqua morto).” 
— Varthnna^ 149. 

„ " Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.” — Ibid. 175. 

1553. — "In this place whore the King 
(Bahddur Shih) established his line of battle, 
on one side there was a great river, and on 
the other a tank (tampte) of water, such as 
they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there aru few streams to collect the 
winter’s waters, they make these tanka 
(whi’oh might be more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stone. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass.” 
—BarroSj IV. vi. 5. 

c. 1610.— "Son Ic^s ostoit ^Hoign^ pr^a 
d’vne lieue du i^lais Royal, situ^ sur vn 
ettang, et busty de pierros, ayant bien 
demylieuS de tour, comme rous les autres 
eitangf*" — Pyrard de Lanil, ed. 1679, i. 
262TTlIak. Soc. i. 367]. 

[1615.— " I rode early ... to the tancke 
to take the ayre. "—*’»> T. Roc, Uak. Soc. 
i. 78.] 

1616.— " Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1470. 

1638.—" A very faire Tanka, which is a 

2 iuare pit paved with gray marble.”— I t. 
ruton, in Jiaki. v. 50. 

1648.-". . . a standing water or Tanck. 
. . Taa Twist, Gen. Jieschr. 11. 

1672.—" Outside and round about Suratte, 
there are elegant and delightful bouses for 
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recreation, and etatelr cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of bard and solid 
stone.” — Baltlaeus, p. 12. 

1673.— “Within a a^uare Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Pasaaf^o, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. ...” 
—Fryer, 27. 

1754. — “The post in which the p«irty 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tanks, which 
(v:cur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country." i. 354. 

1799.—“ One crop under a tank in Mysore 
or the Carnatic yields more than three here.” 
— T. Munro, in Life, i. 241. 

1809.— 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

'llte iieasants drink not from the humble 
well. 


Nor tanks of costlie.st masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their l)cneficence.** 
Kfhnina, xiii. 6. 

1383. — . . nil through sheeU* 124. 
125, 126, and 131, the only drinking water is 
from 'tankas,' or from The former 

are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and d.aub dome.s, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which ore kept locked ; in these the vill;tgc.s 
store rain-water ; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep pond.s dug in the valleys 
whore the soil is clayey, and are tilled by 
the rain ; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
defwndent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for Report on Cent. Ind. 

and Kajputana Topogr. Survey (Kickancer 
and Joy.iulmeer). By Afy^ir C. Btrarkan, 
R.K., in Rrpott of the ia India, 

1.882 S3, App. p. 4. [The writer in the 
HnjputxiTui tiiizrfUfT (Rikauir) (i. 1821 calls 
these covered nits kwnd, and the dinple 
excavations $dr.\ 

TANOE, n.p. An ancient town 
and port aV)out 22 niilrs sr)Mth of 
Calicut. There is a considcrahlc 
|>roljaliility that it wa.s tlie Titmhs 
of the Periphis. It was a .small king- 
dom at the arrival of the Hurtugijp.se, 
in part' 1 subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malay al. Tdnur, fnnm\ 
the tree Temnnalis bfUrica, ilr, village.] 

1516.— “Further on . . . are two places 
of Moom 5 leagues from one another. One 
i-* called Paravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
w bom they belong ; and be has many Nairs, 
and sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 


* Thsss are sheets of the Attat of Mia, within 

Bhawalpar and Jcycabnir, on the bordere of 
Bikaner. 


shipping and trade, for these Moors are 
great merchants. "—/iar&ora, Hak. Soc. 153. 

1521.r'“Cotato was a great man among 
the Moon, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade vrith many 
ships, which tnafneked all about the coast 
of India with (tasses fronj our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of the country ; 
.and thus ho w.ns tho greatest possible friend 
of tho I'ortuguoso, .and those who went to 
his dwelling wore entertained with tho 
grc.at<‘st honour, ns if they h.ad been hi.s 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept 
housti.s fitted ii|>, and both cots uiid bed- 
.stoads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
.and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
ho rcgakMl our penplo, giving them ontcr- 
t.ainrnents find bani|Uut.s, insumiich that it 
.‘teemed .as if he were going to Vicoome a 
Christian. . . fbrreo, ii. 679. 

'1.528.- “ And in the yc.ar (a.h.) 935, a 
.ship Jitdonging the Franks was wrecked 
off Tanoor. . . . Vow the liny of that place 
.affording .aid to the crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him dern.atiding of him the 
5 surrender of tiie Franks wh.f composed it, 
j together with such parts of the c.argo of the 
.ship as had been .saved, but that chieftain 
h.aving refused com|»liunce with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks by hinv.; and from this 
time the subjects of the Pay of Tanoor 
traded under tho protection of tho |>.asses of 
the Yr&nVu." -■ Toh/ut’uf' Month idrrn, E.T. 

12M25. 

1553.— “ For Tjopo Soares having arrived 
at (iochin after his victory t*vcr the <,'!ainorin, 
two days later tho King of Tanor, the 
lattor’s va.s.snl, ."cnt (to Lopo) to com|>laiD 
again.Hi the (^'amoriii by ambasaadon, 

I begging for peace and help against him, 

I having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the .service of the King of Por- 
' tlgal.”— Barror, I. vii. 10. 

I 1727.-—“ F»nir leagues more southerly is 
Tannoro, a Town of .small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahometans.”— .4. UanuftvN, i. 322 ; fad. 
1744]. 

TAPPAUL, 3. The word used in 
S. India fur ‘[wst,’ in all the sc»nsc8 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Norlheni India. Its origin is obscure. 
(?. H. Brown suggests connection with 
t)u* Fr. /fripe(whic|i is the same origin- 
ally as the Eiig. staple). It is some- 
tiiiU38 found in the end of the 18th 
century written tapna or tappy. But 
this seems to have iieen derived from 
Telugu clerkSp who sometimes write 
tappd ga a singular of iappalUf taking 
i the latter for a plurA (G.P.R.y 
Wilson app^rs to give the word a 
sbuthem origin. But though its use 
ii confined to the South and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Amn oripn : 
**tappd * post-office,’ i.e. place where 
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letters are stamped, tappdl * letter-post ’ 
(iapjtd -»■ alya = ‘ stainpine-house’),” con- 
necting it radically with tdpd *a coop/ 
Mpnd ‘to tap,’ ‘flatten,’ ‘heat down,’ 
tapak ‘a sledm hammer,’ tipnd ‘to 
press,’ &c. [witn which Platts agrees.] 

1799. — “You will perceive that we have 
but a small chance of establishing^ the 
tappal to Por>nah." — IVeltingtun, i. 50. 

1800. — “The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.”—?’. Munro, in Li/e^ i. 244. 

1809. — “ Requiring only two sets of 
bearers 1 knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way to Seringapatam."— Zd. Vatentia^ 
i. 386. 

TAPTEE R., ii.p. Tdpti; al.«o 
called Tapi, [Skt. Tdpl, ‘that which 
is hot ’]. The river that ruii.s by the 
city of Surat. | 

[1638.-“Tapl." See under OODAVEET.J | 

c. 1630. — ** Surat is . . . watered with a i 
sweet River nomed Tappee (or Thuif), ns 
brood as the Thamn at IWndsor ." — Sir T. \ 
Herhert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1813. — “The s.icred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees 
(Jogse), Scnas5ee.s (Sunyasee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims ... the whole district is holy, and 
the Tappee in that part has njore than 
common sanctity.” — /'or5<*r, Or, Meih, i. 
286 ; [2nd cd. i. 184, and compare i. 176]. 

„ “Tappee or Tapty.”— iftid. 244 ; I 
[2nd cd. i. 146]. 

TARA, TARE, a The name of a 
small silver coin current in 8. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It .seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to 180)0, and worth about 4jd., 
was a tori, generally considered to" be 
a corni^ion of dirhem. I .see Sir 
Walt4»r Elliot hits nux)ted this very 
que.stion in his Coins of S. India 
(p. 138). [The word is certainly 
Malayal. fefram, defined in the Madras 
Gloss, as “a cop[>er coin, value 1^ 
pies.” Mr. Gray in his note to the 
paasage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
oelow, suggests that it took its name 
from <<fra7*a star.’] 

1442.-“ They oa.ni (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure lilver a ooin whion is the sisth of the 
fanetn, which they call tar.”— d&cfvrrorrdit, 
m India in the X V, Ceni, 26. 

ICp®*— (The Viceroy, D. Francisco D’Al- 
meida, wintering bis fleet in Cochin). “As 
P^ple were ounieroue they maao quite 
n town with a number of houses covered 
^th upper stories of timber, and streets 


also where the people of the oojuntry set up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vintra of 
silver you got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called tarns, something like the scale 
of a sardine, and fur such coin they gave 
you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 6 eggs, and for a 
single vintem 3 or 4 fowls, and for one tan 
fish enough to fill two men's bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.” — Correa, i. 624. 

1510.— The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) “coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom." — Vartktma, 130. 

[c. 1610. — “ Each man receives four 
taxents, which are small silver coins, each 
of the value of onc-sixtoenth of a laitn.” — 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 344. Later 
on (i. 412) he says “ 16 taxens go to a 
i^hanan ”]. 

1673.— (at Calicut). “Their coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tam, ‘28 of which make 
a Faiiaru, passing instrad thereof.”— Z'ryrr, 

„ “Calicut. 

• • • • • 

“Tam are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
common to India."— Ibid. 207. 

1727.— “ . . . coins are 10 Tar 

to a Fanam, 44 Fanaros to a Rupee.”— -4. 
Jiawilton, ii. 316 ; [cd. 1744]. 

*[1737. — “We are to allow each man 4 
meo-sures of rice and 1 tar per diem.”- 
Agreeuient in Logan, Malabar, iii. 95, and 
SCO “taXTS” in iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
iii. Gloss, s.v.) defines the tara as equal to 
2 pies.] 

TARE AND TRET. Whence 
comes tliis odd firm in the books of 
arithmetic? Both paitners appar- 
ently through Italy. The first Fr, 
tare. It. tara, from Ar. taraha, ‘to 
reject,’ as pointed out by Dozy. Tret 
is alleged to be from It. iritare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather from 
trito, ‘ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Skeat {Concise Did. s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traite, ‘a draught,* and tliat 
from Lat tractus, trahere, ‘to draw.’] 

TAREOA, s. This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 
gous to the honff aidrchAntfl of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its prosperity. The word 
is from S. India. We have in Tel. 
taraga, ‘ the occumition of a broker ’ ; 
Tam. taragariy ‘aWker.’ 

1568.— “Sono in Pegu otto amam del 
Re cLo si chiamano TMge U q«»l» 
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obligmti di far Tsndera tutta la maroantia 
. . . par il preiao oonanta.’*— Cif. Federiei, 
in Bamutiot iii. 896. 

1583.—**. . . a aa foaaa alcuno cha a 
tampo dal paffamento par non pagar «i 
abaantaaaa Mila cittb, o ai aaoondaaaa, il 
Taixaci a obligato paffar par lui . . . i 
Turaci ooai ai damandano i aanaari." — O. 
Bolin, i. 107r, 108. 

1587.— '* There are in Pegu eight Brokei^ 
whom they call Tnragha, which are bound 
to aall your gooda at the price they be 
Woorth, and you gire them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marohandiaaa rpon their word."— /{. Fitch, 
in Hakl. ii. 893. 

TABIFF, 8. This comes from Ar. 
fa'rt/y ta'rlfa, *the making known.* 
Dozy states that it appears to lie com- 
paratively modern in Spanish and 
rort., and has come into Europe 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591. — **So that helping your memorie 
with certain Tablei or Tarinas made of 
purpose to know the numbers of the souldiers 
that are to enter into ranke."— f/arrajic^ 
AH Warre, p. 224 (Stanf. Did.), 

S 617.— . . a brief Tareg of Persia.** 
xrdwood, Fint Letter Book, 462.] 

TABOTTK, TABOXJP, n.p. Burm. 
TarQk, TarUp, This is the name ^ven 
by the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
I rawadi, where the invading army of 
Kublai khan (c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is called Taruk-maic, or 
('hinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are properly termed Tnn ; though 
the cou)ned names Tanlk and Taret, 
which are applied in the chronicles 
to early invaders, ** may lx: con.sidered 
os designations incorrectly applied by 
later c^yista.*' And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks TarOk is a form of Tfirk, whilst 
Taret is now applied to the Maiichus. 
It seems to us probable that Taruk and 
Taret are prol»ably meant fur *Turk 
and Tartar’ (see //. of Burma, pp. 8. 
11, 56). [Mr. Scott {Upper Burma 
Oazetteer, i. pt. i. 19^ suggests a 
connection with the Tent or Tero 
State, which develop^ about the 11th 
centu^, the race having been expelled 
from China in 776 a.d.] 

TA8HBEEF, s. ThU is the Ar. 
toskiVf 'honouring*; and thus "con- 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation** (IViUon). In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a superior or 
from one who is treated in politeness 
as a superior ; when such an one is 
invited to ’bring his taikrif* i.e. *to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ’ to 

conaeacend to visit * . The word 

always implies superiority on the part 
of him to whom taahrifia attributed. 
It is constantly used by polite natives 
in addressing Europeans. But when 
the Euroman in return says (as we 
have heard said, through ignorance of 
the real meaning of the phrase), ‘I 
will bring my tathrif* the eifect is 
ludicrous in the extreme, though no 
native will betray his amusement. In 
S. India the word seems to be used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras record^ rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honoranum. Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following : 

1674. — "He (Lingapa, naik of Poona- 
raalee) had, ha aaid, carried a iaiheriff to 
the English, and they had refused to take 
it. . . ?’—Qp. eit. i. 84. 

1680. — **It being neceauiy to appoint 
one as the Company's Chief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), resoWed Bern 
i Podda Vincatadry, do succeed and the 
Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
the principal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Soar- 
lett to Pedda Vincatadry, and 2| yarda 
each to four others. . . . 

*' The Governor being informed that 
Verona*s young daughter was melanchoUy 
and woiilrf not oat boMiise her husband had 
received no TaabsiUT, he also is TashsriM 
with 2) yards Scarlet cloth.**— Fort St. Um. 
Conens., April 6. In Notee and ExU., Madraa, 
1873, p. 

1685. — " Qopall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with suoh a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him ... to continue hia friendahip, to 
attain some more end better privilegss 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with bis attendants be 
Tuhsilft os followeth*' (a list of presents 
follows). — In Wheeler, I. 148. [And see Uis 
aame phrase in Pringle, Diary, he., i. 1]. 


TATTOO, and abhreviateA TAT, 
1 . A native-bred pony. Hina. lolfA, 
Iwhich Platts connects with Skt. tatra, 
’ passing over *]. 

0 . lS84.-"7WhIak sent bis son 
hoiraed to bring KbiMrO baok. Ifahomm^ 
■alisd the latter and brought him to his 
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father mounted on a titll, i.e. a pack- 
horse.”— /6» JkOuta^ iii. 207. 

1784.— “On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses. ” — In Stion-Karr^ i. 15. 

1786. — “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be- given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatooi, 
buIlock.s, &c., ic} grass, the rainy season 
being now at hund.^—Tippoo's Leiten, 105. 

1804.— “They can bo got for 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average ; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tatUms. . . . From 30 to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen." — IlV/Zinytou, iii. 174. 

1808. — “These tut, boos are a breed of 
email ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India.."— BroughtotCt 
Jitters, 156: (ed. 1892, 117]. 

1810.— ‘.‘Every servant . . . goes share 
in some tattoo . . . which conveys his 
luggage."— iri7/<a*Nios, V.AI. i. 311. 

1824.— “Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammed, and ill-looking ponies ; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen."— *Srr/y, II oMd«>r.< of KHora^ ch. ii. 

1826.—“. . . when I mounted on my 
tattoo, or pony, I could at an}' time have 
commanded the attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many |ircssc<i forward to offer 
me their services.' —Pandsmiw i/tiri, 21 ; 
[ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.™“ Mounting our tata, we were on 
the point of prinrecding homewards. . . ." i 
— Orirntal Spwi. A/ay., ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.—“. . . inon tattou est fort au 
<leasous de la tuille d'un arabo. . . — 

JacqufviOht, Vorrap. i. 347. 

c. 1840. 

** With its bright bra.ss |iatent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatti, 

And its ever jetty harness, which wa.s 
.alw.ays made by ^Vatts. . , 

A /til* tints in honour vf Utr tatf Mr. 

in l^arktr’t Bolt Ponjis. 

1851, ii. 215. 

1863.—“. . . Smith's plucky proposal to 
run^his notable tat. Pickle.**." -- OalyirW, 

1875.—“ You young Uentleiuen rode over 
on your tata, I suppose? The Sulialtern's 
tat— that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country— is the most useful 
animal you can imagine."— TAr Dilewnid, 
ch. ii. 

TATTY, s. Hind, torn and /a/i, 
[which Platts connecU with Skt. fan- 
<ra, *n thread, the warp in a loom’]. 
A screen or mat mode of the roots 
of fragrant grass (see CUBCUB) with 
which door or window openings are 
fitted up in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
olow upon them cools and rafredies 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See also THEBMAMTIDOTE. 'The 
principle of the tatty is involved in 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the gr^-mats. 

c. 1665. — “. . . or having in lieu of 
Cellarage certain Kas-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterre 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them from 
without." — Bernier, E.T. 79: fed. Constable, 
247]. 

1673. — “They keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually hanring 
before the chamber-windows."— />ver, 47. 

ri789.— The introduction of tatties into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789: — “We have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tatties are however dangerous when you are 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on the body that you are. 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh."— 
In Carey, Good Old Days, i. 80.] 

1808. —“. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Broughton's Letters, 110; [ed. 1892, p. 83J. 

1809. — “Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high."— £a. 
Valentia, i. 104. 

1810. — “During the hot winds tatl (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
gnis.s, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against the doors and windows." — 
Maria O’ruAam, 1*26. 

1814.— “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tatteei or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended." — Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 6 ; [2nd ed. ii. 392]. 

1828. — “An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tattiea were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrasted ^th 
the white heat and roar of the fierce wind 
without." — The Kuzzilbask, I. ii. 


TAUT, fl. Hind, tdt, [Skt. trdtra, 
* defence,’ or tantrlf ‘ made of threads 
Sackcloth. 



1820 . — “. . . made into coarae cloth 
tMl, by the BriojoriM and people who nee 
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p ack bul locks for making hags (gonies, see 
QUHNT) for bolding gram, kc."— Tr. Bo. 
Lit. Soe. iii. *244. 

TAVOY, n.p. A town and district 
of wliat we call the Tenasseriin Pro- 
vince of B. Burma. The Bunlle^e < all 
it Dha-we ; hut our name is prohahly 
adoptee! from a Malay foini. The 
original name is snp]>o.sefl to he Siam- 
ese. [The Jiurmah Ga::tltt^er (ii. G81) 
gives the choice of three olymolugies ; 
* landing place of hamhoo-s’; fnmi its 
arms (cmiT, *a sword,’ uviy, ‘to hiiy’); 
from Hta-uay^ tsken from a cross- 
legged Buddha.] 

1553.-- “The greater part of thia tract 
ia mountainuu.H, and inhabited h} the nation 
of BrammiU and Jangonuu, who inter^toso 
on the east of thi.i kingdom (Pegu) between 
it and the groat kingdom of Siam ; which 
kingdom of Siam borders the st-u from the 
city of Tavay downwards.”— /airroi, fif. 
iii. 4. 

1583. — “Also .some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
c.tncd Tavae, where i.s prcKluccd a (luantity 
>if what they call in their langu.age Ca/ain, 
but which in our language is called Cafaut 
(see CALAT). in sumiiier h ave their houses 
and g<i into the country, where they make 
s.ime sheds to cover tlioni, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwelliryjs with fo<»d in them for the devil, 
and tbi.s they do in oivlvr that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be pnjfitious and favourable to 
them."— </. /iafOi, f. Tin. 

1587. — “. . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
Cometh great store of 'I’inne which .servetb 
all India, "--/f. Fitch, in J/al/. ii. 395. 

IC&j. — “10th. That your Majesty, of 
your wonted favour and charity to all di.s- 
tresses, would be pleoaeil to hxik with Kyes 
of Pity, uj»on the pfK»r KnylisK Cafftue, 
Thomas Browne, who is the only ont Sur- 
in/«g of (our that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy hy ritorm, a.s they were going 
for Atchera alxjut 10 ye.ars ago, in the ser 
vice of the KnyUsh (foutpany."—Pr(itif,n („ 
the Kiny it/ Burma, presented at Avo by 
Kdvsard F'teefwood, in iJalrymple, Or, He- 
pert. ii. 374. 

[TAWEEZ, a. Ar. fa’u'ff, lit. 
graying for protect ion by invoking 
Qod, or by uttering a charm ' ; then 
I an amulet or phylactery'; and, as 
in the quotation from Herklots, *a 
structure of brick or stone- work over 
a tomb.’ 

[1819.— “Hie Jenddar ... as ha is very 
saperstitiouA, ail his .«iiid hare tnrrsas or 
oharms. . . ." — iA.-Col. Fitsctarence^ Jf ur%%U 
«f a RouU aertjti /ncfui, I M, 


[ 1826 .- 

“ Let her who doth this Tawoay wear, 

Guard against the Gossein’s snare.” 

Pandurang Uari^ ed. 1873, i. 148. 

[1832.— “The generality of people have 
tombs made of mud or stone . . . forming 
first three stiuare taweeses or platforms# 
..." — Herklots. i^Hoon-e- Islam, 2nd ed. 
284.] 

[TAZEE, s. Pers. tdzif Mnvading, 
invader,’ from tdz, ‘running.’ A 
favourite variety of horse, usually of 
Indian breed. The word is also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 

[c. 1590.—“ Horses have been divided into 
.seven classes. . . . Arabs, Persian horses, 
Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabus (see YABOO) 
and Janglah horses. . . . The last two classes 
are also mostly Indian breed. The best kind 
is called Tild. . . i. 234-5. 

[1839.— “A good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Tauies, is also found in Bunnou 
and Damaun. . . — Elphiustane, Caubul, 

cd. 1842, i. 189. 

[1S83,— “The ‘Taziidf,' or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . . 

\yillSf Modern Persia, ed. 1891, p. 306.] 

TAZEBA, n. A.-P.-H. ta'ziya^ 

I 'mourning for the dead.’ In India 
I file wtnd i.<i ajiplicd to the taboot, or 
repri‘scntation.s, in Hinusy material, of 
thetom1)3of Hiisseiuand HoAKin which 
are carried about in the Muharram 
(see HOHUBBUM) procesBions. In 
fVrsia it seems to l>e aitplied to the 
whole of the mystery-play which is 
preM'iited at that .season. At the clo.se 
of the j)n)ce.S9ion the ta'zivns must be 
Uirown into water ; if there be no 
sutticient injws of water they should 
be buried. [Sec Sir L. Pelly, The 
Mirade Piny of Jlnmn and Humin.'] 
The word li.w Wen carried to the W. 
Indies by the. coolies, whose meat 
festivaf (vvlictlier they he Manoiii- 
iiiedaii.s or llindu.s) the Muharram has 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tnkeefis through one of the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, Icrl in the end of 1884 to 
a .Sf'td catastrophe. [Mahoinmedan 
Tjoscars have an annual celebration 
at the London Docks.] 

1899.— “There were more than a hundred 
Tavlyue, each followed by a long train of 
Fuf|u«eni, dreesed in the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 
the Mahrntta Surdars as are not Brahmuns 
frequently eonstruct TtllyttS at their own 
tents, and expend large sums of mon^ 
uuf>n them."— BfuvffACon, 72; [ed, 

1892,63]. 
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1869. — ‘*En lis&nt la description . . . 
de ces fdtes on cruira souvent qu'il s'agit 
do fAtes hindoua. Telle est j^r eiemple 
la solennit^ du ta'sia ou deuil, tftablie en 
commemoration dii mnrtyre de Hii^aln, la- 
quelle est semblable cn bicn de poinU k 
cello du Durgu-pujtl. ... lie ta’iiya dure 
dix jours conmie le Durga-pyjd. Ijc dixi^nie 
jour, los Hindous pr^cipitent d;\na la ri- 
viere la statue do la d^csse au milieu d‘une 
fuule immense, avec un grand iip^tareil et 
au son de mille iitstrunienls de musique ; 
la m6me chose a lieu {Kiiir les repr^senta- j 
tions du touibeau de Hm^ain.” — dwrein. de 
Tossy, Ret. Musidm. p. 11. 

TEA, s. Crawfnrd alleges that we I 
f^ol this word iit its various Kuropcaii 
torms from the Malav 2V, the Chinese 
iiaiiie heing C^i/uf. The latter is in- 
deed the. (U'ouuiuMation attached, when 
reading in the ‘jiiandariii dialect,’ to 
the ciiaracter repre.seiiting the tea- 
plant, and IS the lomi wliich lias ac- 
cf Jill p.*i idl'd the kiinwledge of tea to 
Indi.i, IVrsia, I’oilugal, Greece (r<rdt) 
and Ku.''^ia Hut tlnnigh it may be 
prcbable that 7V, like .several other 
names of amides of trade, may have 
conn; to Us through the ^Jalav, the 
word is, not the Ic-ss, originally 
i’hinese, T (or 7b// a.s Medhiirsl 
writes it) Iteing the utterance at- 
tached to the character in the Fuh- 
ki'en dialect. Tlie original pronuncia- 
tiijfi, whether diiect from Fuh-kieii or 
through tile Malay, aci.iunjMiiieil the 
ill! rod lift ion of tea to Kngland a« well 
a.'i .ither c»juiitrie.s of Western Europe, 
'rids i.s shown l*y several couplets in 
I’iipe, r.f/. 

1711. - 

“ . . . 'riiere standi a structure of n].ijestiG 

trill ic 

Whuli from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. 

• « # « • 

Hero thou, great Anna, whom three 
Heal ms obey, 

Dost .soinolimcs counsel take, nnd Bomc- 
times tea.*' 

Rape of the Lock, iti. 

Here toy wa.s evidently the pro- 
nimciatioii, a.s in Fuli-kien. The 
Enpe of the Lock was publi.sluHi in 
1711. In Gray’s Trtm, puhlished in 
1720, wc find tea rhyme to /wiy, in a 
p»sage needless to quote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) ; 


“ I therefore pray thee, Renny, dear, 
thou wut give to me 
With cream and sugar soften'd well, 
Another dish of tea " — and so on. 

Johnsoniana, ed. BoamelL 1835, 
ix. 194. 

The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore ; 

“ One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P. " 

The Trial of Sarah, Ac. 

[But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
appears from the following advertise- 
ment in The Gazette of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted in 8 ser. N. dc Q. vi. 266): 
"‘That excellent, and by all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Cnineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
aliiis Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, 
a coffee house in Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal Exchange, London.”] And 
in Zedler's Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the w’ord 
either Tee or Tm, but pronounce it 
Tiy, w'hich seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have tw'O 
names for tea, cia and te, the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the w’ord ch*a. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the w'ord in English is under 
the form cha (in an £n^i.sh Glossary 
of A.D. 1671) ; wx are also told that 
it was once spelt tcha — both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word : bul 13 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokienese 
te, hut IxuTow'ed through the French 
and sfielt as in the latter language Ote ; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts tne 
resent form of tea, though tne Fo- 
ieiie.se pronunciation, which the 
French still retain, is not dropped for 
the modern pronunciation of tne now 
wholly Anglicised word tea till com- 
paratively lately. It will thiw be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second ” (Ball^ Things 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 583/eg.).] 
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Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary Kh-ya^ which is believed to 
date lon^ before our era, under the 
names Kia and JCu4u (/Tit = ‘ bitter ’X 
and a commentator on tliis work who 
wrote in the 4th century a.D. de- 
scril>es it, adding **From the leaves can 
be made by lx>iliiig a hot beverage” 
{On Chitwte Botanical Worhi^ &c., p. 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultivation in Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 793, which 
mentions the impasition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea, 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
writers upon Materia Medico, nor 
(strong to say) do any of the £uro)>caii 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shah Rukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-21).* Ine first European work, 
so far as we are aware, in which ita 
is named, is Ramusio’s (piKsth unions) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of Navigatumi e Viaygi. In this he 
repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Mahommed, 
a Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Himi de- 
tailed the excellent properties olC^tai- 
Cata%(i.e. Pers. Chd-i-tChitdl, *Tea of 
C*hina\ concluding with an assurance 
that if these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhu1>arb. and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will lie found below. Milburn 

* Hr. Major, in his Introduction to Parks'! 
Mtndoaa for tks Hsk. Soc. aaya of thia smbsaay, 
thst at thsir halt in ths dMsrt IS marrhss from 
Ba-chsii, they were ragalMl '*with a variety of 
strong liqnore. logfCka' with a pei«(f Ckinm tmn." 
It la not Atetad 1^ Mr. Major whence he took the 
aeooont ; hat there la nothing about tea In the 
ttnraletion of M. Qaatremtre {Net. H JtW. zlv. 
pt 1), nor la the Pereian text pven him, nor 
In the timnalatlon Mr. RehatMk In the /nd. 
diil.U.7»aig|i. 


£ 'ves some curious extracts from the 
I. Co.’s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England, ^us, 
1666, June 30, among certain ** raretys,” 
chiefly the production of China, pro- 
vided by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany for His Majesty, appear : 

** 22| IhM. of thea at 60#. per /6.»£66 17 6 
For the tn-o cheefe persons 
that attended hie Majesty, 
thea 6 16 0'* 

111 1667 the E.I. Co.*8 first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : to se* a home 
by the.se ships lOOlb. weiglu of the 
biwt tey that you can get." The first 
importation actuallv made for the 
Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143J lbs. {Milburn, ii. 631.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Records of the India Office is in a 
letter from Mr. R. Wickliani, the 
Company's Agent at Firando, in 
Japan, who, writing, June 27, 1616, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for “a 
pt. of the best sort of chaw ” (see Bird- 
wood. Report ow Old Records, 26, where 
the early references are collected).] 

A.n. 861.— "The King (of China) reserves 
to himself ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices ; it is called stkh. It 
has more leaves than the ratb'ah (Medicago 
saliva recens) and something more of aroma, 
but its taste ii^itter. Water is boiled ana 
poured upon inis herb, llie drink so made 
IS serviceable under all circumstances.” — 
Relation, Ac., trad, par Reinaxtd, i. 40. 

o. 1646.— "Moreover, seeing the great de- 
light that I above the rest of the party 
took in thia discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memet, i.t. Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Oathay they 
make use of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chlal CitKai ; it is produced in that 
dbtrict of Cathay which is called Cachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed ha all thoeo regions. They take 
thia plant whether dry or freeh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cupe on an empty storooch ; 
it removes fever, neadsche, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints; taking oars to 
drink it os hoi os you con boor : It is good 
also for many other ailments which I coi^ 
now rsmsmber. but 1 know gout woo one eA 
then. And if any one ehonce to feel his 
stomach opprsssedT by overmuch food, if he 
will Uke a litUe of thie decoction he wiU in 
a short time have digested it And thue it is 
so preeto and highly esteemed 
one going on a Jonmey tokee It with him* 
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and judging from what ho said these ])eopIe 
would at any time gladiv swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Vhiai Catai. These 
people of Cathay say ^e told \xa) that if in 
our country, and in Persia, ana the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longec invest their money in 
RoMcnd Chilli as they call rhubarb." — Ra- 
mtuiot DichiaratioiiP.^ in ii. f. 15. 

c. 1560. — “ Whatsoever person or persones 
come to any mans house of f)ualitc«, hce 
hath a customo to offer him in a duo basket 
one Porcelane . . . with a kinde of drinke 
which they call rhl^ which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and miidicinali, which they are 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herbes.'*— CVas, in /*uirh.m, iii. 180. 

1565. — ** Uitus cst .Taponioruni . . . 
l^enevolentiae cniiHtk phier)ere s{)ectan<ia, 
quae apud so pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne instrumcntuiii nccessnriiitn ad po- 
tionern berime cujusdani in pulvercm ro- 
dactae, suavom gustu, nomine Chia. Kat 
autem modus potionia cjusinodi : pulveris 
e^u.s, ipiantuni iino juglandis putamine con- 
tinetiir, conjiciunt in fictile vos ex eorum 
genere, quae procellaiia (Porcalainl vulgus 
uppellat. Inde ivilfitti admodum a<[u4 
dilutuni cViiVnint. Hnhcni autem in cos usus 
ollam antiqiiissimi operis ferroatn, figlinuru 
pociilum, cochicaria, infuiulibulum efuendo 
figlino, tripodom, f<K:ulum denique jiotumi 
caleficiondae."— IiOtter from .lajmn, of L, 
Alnuidaf in Majfei, Litt. Select, ex India^ 
Lib. iv. 

1588. — “Caeterum (spud Chinenses) cx 
herba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
ealutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud laponio.s.’’— Hisi. Ind. vi. 

,, “Usum vitis ignorant (Japonii): 
oryza exprimunt vinum: Sed ipsi quo«|ue 
nnto omnia dclectantur haustious anuae 
poene ferventis, insporsii quern supra aixi- 
mus pulvere Chia. Circa earn potioncm 
diligentissimi sunt^ ac principes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manihus eidein temporandae 
ac miscendao, aroicorum honoris causae, 
dant operam."— /Aid. Lib. xii. 

1598. — “. . . the aforesaid warmo water 
is made with the jwwder of a certaino 
bearbe called chaa.” — Limuhoten, 46 : [link. 
^k)c. I. 157]. 

1611.— “Of the same fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in the same manner ; 
except that the Cha is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a cert.iin plant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I was 
at Malaca." — TVirrim, i. 19. 

1616.— “I Irnught 3 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates. . . ." — Cttrks, JJiary, Hak. 
Soc. i. *202, [and .see ii. 11]. 

16M.— “They vso much the powder of a 
certaine Herho called Chia, of which they 
put os much as a W^alniit-shell may containe, 
into R dish of Forcelano, and driiiko it with 
hot water ." — pHrchtiSf PUgi’iuuvjff 587. 

1631.— You have mentioned the 
drink of the Chinese called Thee ; what is 
your opinion thereof? . . . Ront. , . . 
The Chinese regard this beverage almoei as 


something sacred . . . and t^iey are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi- 
tality to ^ou until they have served yen 
with it, just like -the Mahometans with 
their Caveah (see- COFFEE). It is of a 
drying (quality, and banishes sleep ... it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheezing 
patients."— y«/:. Jlnntins, Hiet. Nal. et Med. 
Ind. Or. Lib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. — **Dans Ics assemblies ordinaires 
(k Sourat) quo nous faisions tous les iours, 
nous ne prcnir>ns que du Th6, dont I'vsage 
est fort cuminun jmr toutes les Indes." — 
Mundetsto, ed. Paris, 1659, p. 113. 

1658. — “Non minim est, multos. otiam 
nunc in illo errore versari, quasi diversae 
speciei plantao essent The et TBia» cum b 
contra o.^dom sit, cujus decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, Japonensibus Tsi& nomen 
audiat ; licet horum Tsia, oh roagnam con- 
tributionein et coetionom, nig^m The ap- 
iicllatur." — Bontii Hitt. iVaf . IHsonis Annot. 
p. 87. 

1660. — (September) “28tb. ... I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which 1 never had drank before." — Pepyt*$ 
Jjian/. [Both Ld. Braybrooke (4tb ed. 
i. 110) and Wheatley (i. 249) read tee, and 
give the date as Sept. 25.] 

1667. — (Juno) “28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Felling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions." — Ibid, 
[meatlei/, vi. 398]. 

1672.— “Tl»ere is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind a great 
abuse of ihiee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . V>ut. this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 
I finished. ... It is also a great folly to uae 
sugar candy with Thee."— Germ, 
ed. 179. (’I'his author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its use and abuse in India). 

1677. - “ Plants dicitur ChA, vel . . . Cik, 

. . . cujus usus in Chi not clr.ustris nescius 
in Europae qiioque paulatim sese insinuare 
attentat. . . . Kt quamvis Turcanim Cave 
(see COFFEE) ct Moxicanorum CiocoUUa 
eundem praesteut effectum, CiA tamen, 
f)uam nonulli quo<iuo Te vocant, ea multum 
su|>erat," etc. - Kircher, China Illutt. 180. 

„ “Maor de Cia (of Thee) sender 
achting op eenijo tiit te hebben, is novit 
scliailelijk.”— Vei'meuien, 30. 

L()rd Russell . . . went into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and ino ; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry.”— /iwrnr^, Ihst. of Oion 
Titnct Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays ; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

The best of Queens, and beat of Herbs we 
owe 


* Queen Cstharina 
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To that bold Natioa which the Waj did 
•how 

To the fair Region where the Siin doea 
rise, 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 
price." — Waller, 

1690. — “. . . Of all the followers of 
Mahumet . . . none are so rigidly Abstemious 
as the Arabiaiis of MuteaU. . . . For Tea 
and Coffee, which are judg'd the privileg'd 
Liquors of all tbe Makometanit os well as 
Tmrlst as those of Pertia^ India^ and other 
parts of 4 i rabUi, are condemned by them as 
unlawful. . . Ort■ay^(m, 427. 

1726.--*' I remember well how in 1661 1 
for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
1 could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink whiat tasted 
no better than hay - water. VaUntijn, v. 190. 

1789.- 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiad Alls 

With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills ; 

Piles tbc dry cedar round her silver urn, 

(liright climbs tbe blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn ). 

OjII;* the green herb of China's envy'd 
bowers, 

In gaudy cu^ih the steaming treasure 
pours ; 

And sweetly smiling, un her bended knee, 

Presents the frogratit <iuintcHsenco of 

Tea." 

/AiririM, Lovet uj the 

Plants^ t.nnto li, 

1844.— “The Polish word for tea, Heilata, 
signifies more properly herb,’ and in f«u:t 
there is littlo more of tbe genuine Chiiieso 
beverage in the article it!ioif 'han in its 
name, so that we often thought, with longing 
of the delightful Kuvsian TshaL genuine in 
word and fact.”— y. I. Kohl^ Anttria^ p. 444. 

The following are .some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TEA), ]^H£A Tin's n.'une is 
from the fP’u-i (dialectically IUi i)-9han 
Mountains in the N.W, of P'uh kien, 
one of the districts iiio.st faiiiou.s for its 
black tea. In FVjjhs'.s verse, a.s (’raw- 
furd pbinls out, />V«/tc<i st«'inds for a 
tea in use amom' lashioiiublo |K*ople. 
Thus : 

“ To part her time 'twist reading and 

hODM, 

To rouse, and spill her solitary tea." 

Kpiatlr Ut Mr* Ttremi Blount, 

[The earlic.st r.x.imn1esin the N.K.D. 
cairy back the n.se of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 

1711 There is a fiarcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to be sold at 26t. per Pouao, 
at the aign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
to tbe Brazier's Hhop in Southampton Street 
in tbe Strand."— Advt. in the Spectator of 
April 2, 1711. 


1711.- 

“ Oh had 1 rather unadroired remained 

On aom« lone isle or distant northern 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way. 

Where none learn ombre, none e'er taste 

bohea.^ 

Belinda, in Rapt of the Lock^ iv. 163. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was 
then pronounced Bohay. At a later 
date Bvhia sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to l)e name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to show that it was the general 
name for “black -tea." 


1711. — “Bobea is of little Worth among 
the Moor* and (frntoo* of India, Amih* and 
Pertian* . . . that of 45 Talo (see TAELl 
ivould not fetch tho Price of green Tea of 
10 Talc a PscuU.” —/.M'iyri', 116. 

1721.- 

'* Where Indus and the double Oangee 
How, 

On «Mlf>rifVous pl.^,in.s tho loaves do grow, 

1. 'hicf of the treat, a plant the boast of 

fame, 

Hometimes c.illeri green, Bohea's the 
greater name." 

aIIiik Rnmfiiif's Poevts, ed. 1800, i. '213-14. 

17*4^5 .‘•A«»“» 1670 and 1660 there was 
knowledge '‘iily of Body Tea and (treon 
Tea, blit l.'it(T they -«|>calc of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo - . . Pego . . . 
Tonuje, Hoftuarifn. Tea^ rare .ind very dear.'^ 
-^\aieutijn, iv. 14. 

1727. — “ In September they strip the Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want uf warm dry 
Winds Ut cure it, :»ro forced br lay it on 
warm Plates i»f ]n)n or C'opper, and keep it 
.Htirring gently, till it is dry. and that Sort is 
called Bobea."— .1. Ilanulo>rt, ii. '289; [ed. 
1744, II. '28-') j. 

But Zcdler’s Luiron (1745) in a 
long .’irticlr (»n Thee gi\i -.h Thee Bohea 
a.H “I lie .mirt of all.” The otlinr 

Kiiro|K*Aii tra<lc ii.niies, according to 
Zedl«>r, Were Thee-Peco, Congo which 
the Dutch willed the best, hut Theo 
O&ncho wa.s I letter still and dearer, 
and ChAUCOn best uf all. 

2. (TEA) CAMPOY, a black tea 

also, the (Canton proii. of 

the characters Kien-pei^ “select-dry 
(over a fire)." 

3. (TEA) CONOOV (a Mack tea). 
This is Kang-hu (M) the Amo]* 
uunciatioTi of the characters Kung-fu^ 
‘work or lalmur.* [Mr. Pratt (9 ser. 
N, i Q, iv. S6) writes: “The NJSJO* 
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ziiider Congou derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fu (which 
happens also to he the Cantonese 
spelling) ; ‘ the omission of the /,* 
we are told, ‘is the foreigner’s cor- 
ruption.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Kong- 
hu^ so that the omission of the / is 
due to the local Chinese dialect.”] 


the Wu-i hills and other places pre- 
pare and pack it. 

8. SOUCHONQ’ (do.). Siu-chungy 
Canton for Siao-chungy ‘little-sort’ 

1781.— “Lo 8 Nations Europ^ennes retirent 
de la Chino dea th6s connua sous les noma 
do bouy, ih€ vert, et saothon." — 

iioniierat, ii. 249. 


4. HYSON (a green tea). This is 
He- (kei and ai in the south) -ch'uHy 
‘bright spring,’ [which Mr. Ball 
(Things Chinesty 686) writes i/n-f.s’tn, 
‘before the rain’], characU‘r.s which 
aome say formed the hong nanie of 
a tea-merchant named Le, who was 
in the trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. of Hang-chau) alnint 1700; 
others say that lU chnn was Le’s 
daughter, who was the first to separate 
the leAve.s, so as to make what is 
called Hyson. [Mr. say.^ that it 
is 80 called, “the young livstju being 
half-opened leave.s plucked in Aj>ril 
before the spring rains.”) 

c. 1772.- 

And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that storuiy brows l)ut ill bo- 
como 

Fair patterns of her boauiy, h.itJ, or- 
dained 

<‘olc.<itinl Tea a fountain that can cuio 

The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

• • • « « 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow ! 

Whether at blushing mom, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fr.igrant 
board 

With Hyson , or Bohoa, or Congo 
crown’d.” 

R. Kergiuion, Poems. 

6. OOLONG (bl. tea). JVu-lnngy 
* black dramn’ ; respecting which there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
[“ A black snake (and snakes are some- 
times looked ujwn as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” (BaU^ op. cit. 
686 ).] 

8. PEKOE (do.). Pak-Koy Canton 

S ron. of characters pdh-haot ‘white- 
own.* 


MTJOHONG (do.). Pao-chungy 
fold-sort.* So callM irom its being 
in small paper packets, each 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
ox one choice tea-plant. Also called 
Pato-iou(Aony, because the priests in 


9. TWANKAY (green tea). From 
Vun-kiy the name of a mart about 
15 111 . S.W. of Hwei-cliau-fii in Ngan- 
hwei. Bp. Moiile .say.s (perhaps after 
W. Williams?) from T’l/n-ic’i, name of 
a strejim near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt (he. at.) writes ; 
“The Arnoy Tim-ke is nearer, and the 
Cantonese. Tun-kei nearer still, its 
second Kvllable being absolutely the 
same in sound as the English. The 
Twankay is a stream in the E. of the 
province of Nganhwui, where Twan- 
kay tea grows.”] Twunkay is us(‘d by 
Thefniore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea.’ 


10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
called by the Chinese Yu-Vsieny ‘ rain- 
before,’ or ‘ Yu-hefnrey because picked 
before Kuh-yuy a term falling about 
2()tb April (see HYSON above). Ac- 
cording to Cile.s it was formerly called, 
in trade, rV/i/ria, which seems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 
Account of the Prices at which Teas 
have been }mt up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 1784, 1786 ’(MS. India 
Office Records) the Teas are (from 
che.a]>er to dearer) : — 

“Bohea Tea. Singlo (?), 

Congou, Hyson.’’ 

Souchong, 

TEA-CADDY, s. This name, in 
common English use for a Ik)x to 
contain tea tor the daily expenditure 
of the housi'hold, is probably cor- 
rupted, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
catty, a weight of li /i. (q.v.). A 
*catty-hoXy* meaning a 1k)x holding a 
caityy might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (q-y.) A 
friend, adds •the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea- addy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to. the 
number of E.I. Directors and pro- 
prietors supposed to inhabit that 
Strict 
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TEAPOT, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with feo, and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a Ua-pey means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. Txpdl is a Hindu- 
stani, or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
Hindustam word for a tripod, from 
Hind. «n, 3, and Pers. ‘foot.* 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is npdi (properly nhpdya\ and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirpad or tripod^ 
but iipdl or iepoy was probably 
originated by some European in an- 
alog with the familiar chailKiy (q-v-) 
or ‘ four-lept,’ possibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly trom the desire to avoid 
confusion witli another very familiar 
word sepoy, seapoy. [ Platte however, 
gives iipdl as a re^iar Hind, word, 
§kt. tri-pdd-ikd.'\ The word is applied 
in India not only to a three-li^ed 
table (or any very small table, what- 
ever number of legs it has), hut to 
any tripod, as to the iriixxl-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sihpdya occurs in 'Ali of 
Yezd*8 history of Timur, as applied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bridging 
over the Indus (A'liipf, iii. 482). A 
teapoy is called in Chinese by a name 
having reference to tea : < viz. Ch*a- 
ckCrh. It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1809.— '‘(Dioajpoor) Bepaya, a wooden 
stand for a lamp or candle with three feet." 
— Buchanan^ KuMtm Jndia^ ii. 945.] 

1844.— Well, to be sure, it does seem 
odd— very odd ; ’—and tho old gentleman 
chuckled, — ’ most odd to find a person who 
don't know what a tepoy is. . . . Woll, 
then, a tapoy or tinrMnj is a thing with 
three feet, u.sed in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right.’ 

“ * Why, that table has four legs,’ cried 
Peregrine. 

“ ' It’e a tapoy all the same,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks. —7 PulUnty. i. 112. 

TEAK,b. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to botanists as Tee- 
Umamndii. L., N.O. Per6enaceae. The 
wore! is Malay&l. iekka^ Tam. tekku. 
No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to the fact that Europeans first 
became acanainted with the wood in 
Malabar, wntch is still one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu being 
the other. The Skt. name of the tree 
is hka^ whence the modem Hind, 
name tOqvOn or and the Mebr. 
idp. From this last probably was 


taken «fy, the name of teak in Arabic 
and Persian. And we have doubtlesa 
the same word in the s-ayoXIva of the 
Periplus, one of the exports from 
Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the Mahr. adj. adgali, 

* made of the teak, belonging to t^k.* 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
how old the export of teak is from 
India. Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of the Sa.s8auid Kings at Seleucia or 
Ctesipbon, dating from the middle of 
the 6th century. [See Birdioood^ Firat 
Letter Book Intro. aX IX.] Teak has 
continued to recent times to be im- 
ported into Egypt. See Forskaly quoted 
oy Royle (Hindu Mediciney 128). The 
' ^opker-tDOod of Genesis is translated mJ 
in the Arabic version of the Penta- 
teuch (Royle). [It was probably cedar 
(see Encyel. IJibl. b.v.)] 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in lial)er (which however is indexleas), 
*and the only mention we can find in 
the A In, is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name ‘LSirf^riun** has not 
been recc^iised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Blochrnann's E.T. i. p. 
228). 

c. A.D. 80. — " In the innermoet part of 
thie Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
logoe, lying near Poeine Charmx and the 
river Euphrates. 

'’Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach snotber 
port of Persia called Omana. Thither they 
are wont U> despatch from Barygaza, to 
both these ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and brams of fair 
(fl/Xwr irayaXIrwr rat doruir), and horns and 
spers of shisham (see 8I8BOO) (vos'a^iiir), 
and of ebony. . . .’’ — Peripl, Maris Erythr. 
§ 35-;i6. 

c. 800.— (under Hftrfln el Raehld) “Fa?l 
continued hie story ' . . . 1 besrd loud 
wailing from the house of Abdallah . . . 
they told me he had been struck with tho 
pidAwty that his body was swollen and all 
block. ... I went to Rashid to f 11 him, 
but 1 had not finished when they came to 
aey Abdallah was dead. Going out at once 
1 ordered them to hasten the obsequies. 
... I myself said the funeral prayer. As 
they let down the bier a elip took place, 
and the bier and earth fell in together: 
an intolemble stench arose ... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
Uak (aU). . . .'*-4)aoUtion in ifof’ddl, 
PrairSTPOty A. 296-299. 

o. 880.— “From Kol toBlndin, wbaritbty 
ooUaet ftk-wood (slj) and oana» 18 far* 
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•akhs .” — thn KhuiAddbat in J, At, S, VI. 
tom. V. 284. 

0. 940. — “. . . Thw tfot-tree (alj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of men .and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the do{N>ts of Basra, of 
’Irik, and of Kgyj>t. . . iii. 12. 

Before 1200. - - Abu*l-»|hali’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has those 
verses : 

« • * « • 

“ By my life ! it is a land where, when the 
rain falls. 

Jacinths and ])earls spring up for him who 
w’ants orn.’imcnts. 

There too are produced musk and cam- 
phor and amwrfjrit and agifa, 

• • • • « 

And ivory there, and leal- (al-aflj) and 
alueswood and sandixl. . . .'* 

Quoted by Kazwini^ in 
217-218. 

The following order, in a King’.s 
Letter to the Go;i Governiiieiit, no 
doubt refers to l\*gii teak, thutigh not 
naining the particular tiinher : 

1597.--“ We eifjoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to ex^iort any 
timber from the Kingdom of l*ogu, n«.»r 
from that of Acbcm Isec ACHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly with the King of Achem.*'>-ln 
ArcMv. Port. On’fnt. faso. li. 669. 

1602.—“ ... It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the liody should not l)c 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in solemn pn^ession and dopo.sited 
in a b(jx of (eat (tecah which is a wood not 
subject to decay. ...” — .^uusci, Orirntt 
Cougnitt. (1710). ii. 265. 

[ “Of many of the roughest thickets 
of bamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, that is taCE. — Cun/o, Dec. VII. 
Bk. vi. ch. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moors 
or, (lentilos since the Portuguese came to 
Indi^ were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
Damaun.] 

1631. — Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, Ac., of the Teak- tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago dooa not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
“Querras Indictu Kmii Malaiis dicta.” — 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. On thia Kheede, whose niate 
of the tree is, as uaui^ excellent {Morttu 
Katabarie^t. iv. Ub. 27), observee justly 
that the teak haa no reaemblance to an oak- 
^e, end elao that the Malay name ie not 
JCwti but /oft . iCioft aeenia to be a mistake 
kind growing out of Kayvt^aU, 
Teak-wood. 


1644. — “HS nestas terroa de Damaro 
muyta c lioa madeyra do Teoa, a milhor di> 
toda a India, o tambem de muyta parto do 
inundo, porqno com sor muy fasil do laurar 
ho pcrduRivel, e particullnrmonte nam Ihe 
tocando ngoa.”— Zfortin o, MS. 

1675.— “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds hero were round 
thatched and lined with broad liOaves of 
Take (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Boe-hive.” — Fryer y 142. 

If “ . . . Take by the Portuguese, 
Bogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
ill Bulk and Substance. . . . This Prince of 
ihc Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . — 

Utitl. 178. 

1727. — “ (Jundarre. is next, where good 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exiM>rt«d, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships.”—.!. I/amilton, i. 178: 
[od. 1741J. 

1744. — “Tecka is the name of costly 
wofxl which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays.”— Unir. JUxicony s.v. 

1759. — “They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Tiutbert also, but they lying in a 
svtimpy place y could not take fire.”— CVipf. 
.McrSy Report on Lost of Negrait, in JUairympley 
i. 349. 

c. 1760. — “As to the wood it Ls a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 

— Orititty i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wotxlen trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
tremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and liound with 
iron sfiikes and bolts.” — Price t TixudSy i. 191. 

1793.— “The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent s^iecies of ship-timber, 
lie .along the western side of the Oaut moun- 
tains ... on the north and north-east of 
Ikisscen. ... I cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
gence we arc guilty of in aelayiiig to build 
teak shi]>s of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.”— ftranc//, Memoir y 3rd ed. 260. 

[1800.— “Tiyca, Tectona Robusta.’'^Bu- 
ehanariy Mytorty i. 26.] 

TEE, s. The metallic decoration, 
cenerally gilt and hung with tinkling 
lielln, oil the top of a (higola in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatras [cAAaffrosJ or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burm. ‘an umbrella.* 

1800.—“. In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella^ whieb»oompoeed of open iron-work, 
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vrowndd the einre, bed been thrown down." 
— i. 19S. 

1855.—'*. .'. gleamirtf in its white ploeier. 
with numerous pinnecfea and tall central 
mre, we had seen it (Oaudaimlen Temple at 
Pugan) from far down the Irawadi rising 
like a dim Tision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibitin|[ a 
maasire basement with porches, and rising 
abore in a pyramidal gradation of terraoes, 
crowned by a spire and htoe. The latter 
has broken from its stays &t one side, and 
now leans over almost horizontally. . . — 

Miirion to Ava~, 1858, p. 42. 

1876.—*' ... a feature known to Indian 
archaeologists as a Tee. . . ."— /Vryvsioa, 
Ind. awd EiUt. Afxhit. 64. 

TEEK, adj. Exact, precise, 
punctual ; also parsimonious, [a mean- 
ing which Platts does not record]. 
Used in N. India. Hind. thik. 

[1843.— ''They all feel that th^ good old 
rn/c of right (teek), as long as a man does 
his duty well, can no longer be relied U|Kin.“ 
— G, Ir. JokHtaUt Strangtr ia India^ i. 290.] 

[1878.—** ... * it is necessary to send on ex- 

S lonation to the magistrate, and the return 
oas not look so Ul8k ' (a word expressing 
all excellenoe )," — Lift ta the Jiofnuilf i. 253.] 


TEEBUT, TEEBTHA, s. 8kt. 
and Hind, firf/i, tlriha. A holy place 
of pil^image and of 1>athing for the 
good cn the soul, such as Hurd war, or 
the confluence at PFMg (Allahabad). 


[1623.— "The Gentiles call it Kamtht, 
that ia, Holy Water."-/'. deUa VulU, Hak. 
Soe. ii. 205.] 

e. 1790.— "Au iemj^e I’enfant est re^ue 
par les devedaschies (jDtTE daai) des mains 
de see parens, et aprie I’avotr b^n6e dans 
le tirtha ou 6tang du temple, ellas liit met- 
tent des vAtemens neu/s. . . 

U.114. 


[1858.—** He then summoned to the place 
no lev than three crore e and half, or thirty 
millione and half of teenite, or angels {tie) 
who preside each over his special place of 
w^ous worship .” — SletotaUf Journey tkromgk 


TEHB, TAIB, &c., f. The wild 
of the Hininlaya ; Hemitragus 
jentlaicuM^ Jerdon, f Plan ford, Mam* 
malia. 500]. In Nepil it is called 
jharol. (SeeBUBBOW). 

TEJPAT, a. Hind. Ujpdit Skt. f^o- 
paira^ ‘punmnt leaf.' The native 
name for BuJabBthmiii. 


1888.-** Uet night as I was writing a 
long deeoriptkm of the Ml-ntt, the of 
the eianainon-tree, which humbly nioUec 
beef, learing the hoaonr of erowning neroee 


totboXaHms notnlU. . . ."^\VandrriHgt of 
a PUgriiHf i. 278. 

1872. — Tejpdt is mentioned as sold by 
the village shopkeeper, in Uotinda ^Ditaafo, 


(1) TELINGA, n.p. Hind. Tilan* 
gdy Skt. Tailanga. One of the people 
of the country east of the Deccan, and 
extending to the coast, often called, at 
least since the Middle Age^ TiliAgdna 
or Tilangdna, sometiines Tiling or Til- 
ang. Though it has m»t, perhajis, been 
absolutely established that this c.'ime 
from a form Trilingo, the habitual ap- 
plication of Tri-Kalinga^ apparently to 
the same r^ion which in later (lays 
w;us called Tilinga, and the example 
of actual use of Trilinga, l»oth by 
Ptolemy (though he carries us beyond 
the Ganges) and by a Til>ctan author 
qiioted below, do make this a reason- 
able suppo.sition (see Bp. CaldwdVt 
Draviditm Grammary 2nd ed. Introd. 
jm. 30 seqq.f and the article KLIKO in 
this lxx)k). 


A.n. c. 150. — ** T/»i 7 Xinrror, r6 koI Tpi* 
\iyyoe BturtXtloe . . . x. r. X.” — PtaUmpy 
VI. 2, 23. 

1309.— "On Saturday the 10th of Sha’bdn, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the pure tree of IslAm might be planted 
and 6(>urisb in the soil of TUailg, and the 
evil tree w'bich bad struck its roots deep, 
might l>e tom up by force. . . . When the 
blessed canopy bod been 6xed about a mile 
from Arangal (Warsngal, N.E. of Hydera- 
bad), the tents around the fort were intehed 
so closely that the he.'id of a needle could 
not get between them."— riialr Khutrdy in 
Ellioty iii. 80. 

1321. — '* In the year 721 H. the Sultin 
(Qhiyisu-ddln) sent his oldest son, Ulugh 
Khdn, with a canopy and an army ogaim 
Arangal and Tilaag.” — Ztd-iaUifi Aarai, 
Ibid^l. 


c. 1335.—** For every mile along the road 
there are three ddrotU (poet stations) . . 
and so the road continues for six months’ 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
TIUm and Ma'bar, . . BatutOy iil 

192. 

„ In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shihib- 
ud-dTn Dimisbkf, we And b^h TilABg and 
Tahuri, probably through some mistue.— 
Not, sr Bstr. Pt i. 170-171. 


.. 1590.-**flaba Berir. . . . Tte length 
from BatAla (or Patiila) to BairigaA Is 
200 hurok (or kos) ; its breadth from Bldtr 
to Hindia 180. On the east of Bairigtfh 
it maroheo with Bastar ; on the north with 
Hindia: 


I. 476 
287]. 


la: on the south with TlUafiBa; 
with Mahkartbld. . . .”-7^ (o^) 
I; [sd. /orrstf, il. 288; and ssf 2S^ 
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1008.— “In the southern lands of India 
since the day when the Tnrushkas (Turks, 
i.t. Mahommedans) conquered Ma^^dha, 
many abodes of Learning were founded ; 
and though they were inconsiderable, the 
continuance of instruction and exorcism was 
without interruption, and the Pandit who 
was called the Son of Men, dwelt in Kalinga, 
a part of Trillnga.’’— 7V*ros«Aa*i H. of 
BuddKim (Germ. ed. of Schiefner), p. 204. 
See also 110, 158, 100. 

c. 1614.— “Up to that time none of the 
zaminddrs of distant lands, such as the Rtija 
of Tilang, Pegu, and Malabar, had venturi 
upon disobedience or rebellion.’’— 
in Kltiotf vi. 54SL 

1793.— “Tellingmiui, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
lying between the Kistnah and Godavery 
Rivers, and east of Visiapour. . . 
RennelCt Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [cxi.] 

(2) TELINQA, 9. This term in 
the 18th century was frequently used 
in Bengal as synonymous with sepoy, 
ur a native soldier disciplined and 
clothed in quasi-Europeau fashion, 
[and is still commonly used by natives 
to indicate a .sepoy or armed policeman 
in N. India], no doubt because the 
first soldiers of that type came to 
Benral from what was considered to 
be the Tolinga cx)untry, viz. Madras. 

1758.—“ . . . the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the European manner uf 
fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
bMoroe so famous under the name of Ta* 
lingaa "— Mutugherin, ii. 92. 

c. 1760.—“. . . Sepoys, sometimes called 
TelUngas.”— ^rtuf, in his Ofoimry, see vol. 
I. xiv. 

1700.—“ 300 TaliaMM are run away, and 
entered into the Beefboom Raiah's service.” 

In I^ng, 285 ; see also 236, ^7, and (1701) 
p. 258, “Tallingwi." 

c. 1705.— “8Qmn>’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces ana 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called TaUB|diaa, and 
which are armed with flint mulcts, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Freu^hi 
or European manner.”— iSn'r Mutaqherin, lii. 
254. 

. 1780.-“ . . . Oaidi (see OABDEE), which 
is now the general name of Sipanies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they arc 
stiled TalinsM, bemuse the first Sipahocs 
that came in mngal (and they were imported 
in 1757 by Colonel Clive) were all TaUngle 
or TaloilfOlUl bom . . . speaking hardly ‘ 
any language but their native. . . NoU 
by Tr. of Seir JdHtaqkerin, ii. 93. 

c. 1805.— “The battalions, oocording to 
tho old mode of France, were called after 
the names of cities and forts. . . . The 
Twiafaib oomnoead mostly of Hindoos, from 
Oude, were disoiplined according to the 


old English exercise of 1780. . . Sketch 
of the JUffuiar dx., in Service o/JVaiiie 
Prxf^, by Major Lemt Ferdinand Smith, 

p. 60. 

1827. — “You are a Sahib Angresie. . . . 
1 have been a Telinga ... in the Company's 
service, and have eaten their salt. I will 
do your errand.”— 5tr W. Scott, TheSurgeon'i 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1883. — “ We have heard from natives 
whoso grandfathers lived in those timAa, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive’s army 
were known to the Bengidis of Nuddea as 
Telingas, because they came, or were sup- 
posed to have accompanied him from Telin- 
gana or Madras.”— Heview, Jan. 


TEIj00(H)0, n.p. The first in 
point of diffusion, and the second in 
culture and copiousness, of the Dra- 
vidian languages of the Indian Penin- 
sula. It is “ spoken all along the 
eastern coa.st of tne Peninsula, from the 
neighbourhood of Pulicat” (24 m. N. of 
Madras) “where it supersedes Tamil, 
to Chicacole, where it b^ns to yield to 
the Oriya (see OORIYA), and inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern 1x)undary 
of the Marntha country and Mysore, 
including within its range the ^ Ceded 
Districts’ and Kamfil (see XUB1I00I.X 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam . . . and a jx>rtion of 
the Na^fir country and Gondv&na” 
(Bp. CaldweWs Dravid. Gram. Inirod. 
p. 29). Tehigu is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other forms being, accordiim to Bp. 
Caldwell, Telunga, Telinga, Tailinga, 
Tenugu, aud TenungnX as the lan- 
of Telingana (see TELDIOA (1)). 
it is this language (as appears in the 
passage from Fryer) that used to 
perhaps sometimes is, called Qentob 
at Madras. [Also see BADEOA.] 


1073.— “Their Language they call gener- 
ally Gantu ... the peculiar name their 
speech is Tsllnga.”~/>yer, 33. 

1793.— “The Talliilga language is said 
to be in use, at present, from the River 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coa!»t, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.’’— Memoir, 3rd od. p. [cxij. 


TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt. tarn- 
bata, adopted in Pers. as tdmhfil^ and 
ill Ar. altambnl fit gives its name 
to the Tsiubolis or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1298.— “All the people of this city, as 
well as the rest of have a custom of 

perpetually keeping in the mouth a oertain 
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ImI called Tanlml. . . ."^Mareo Poh, ii. 

au. 

1496. — ** And he held in hie left hand a 
Tery great cup of ^old as high os a half 
almwU TOt . . . into which he spat a 
certain herb whiph the men of this countrv 
chew for solace, and which herb thev call 
atambor.’'^/fo<A>o de r. da Gama^ 59. 

1510.—" He also eats certain loares of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, oslled by some tamboli."— Var- 
<Anaa,110. 

1563. — "Only you should know that 
Avicenna calls the betre (Btlel) tambnl, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since everybody pronounces it tambnl, and 
not itmbul."— Garcia^ f. 37A. 

TENA88EBIM, n.p. A city and 
territorv on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Further India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially known as the Martaban and 
Tenasserim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenasserim Provinces.” We 
have the name probably from the 
MaUy form Tanatari. We do not 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Burmese call 
it Ta-nen thd-ri, [“ The name Tenas- 
serim (Malay TanoK-mriy, *the land 
of happiness or delight,’ was long ago 
given by the Malays to the Burma 
province, which still keeps it, the 
Burmese corruption being Tanang-mri” 
(Gray, on Pyrard de laval, quoted 
below).] 

c. 1430.—" RcHcta Taprobanc ad urbcro 
Tbenaseeiliii supra ostium fluvii sodsm 
Domiuc vocitati diobus XVI tempsaUts 
actus cat. Quae rsgio et elephantis ei var- 
(b^-wood) abundat.^— iVic. Conti, 
in Poygio dt Fiir. Fori. lib. iv. 


(■aldlveei.''— AAdMr-rottdf, in Eoi. H ExU. 
siv. 429. 

1498.— "Tenayar is p^plad by Christians, 
and tha Kina is also a Cbnatian ... in this 
land is mo<^ brasyll, which makes a flna 
vermilion, as good as tha grain, and it coats 
hare 3 ornsadoa a hahar, whilst in Quavro 
(Cairo) it coals 60 ; also thara is hare al^ 
wood, bat not much."- Aofnro dt T, da 
Ooma, 110 . 

1501.— Thaaear e|^n in tha list of 
jdaoMlathelast of which Amerko 
ve^aosl had baaed from the Peringwaa s 


Aaat at C. Varda. Printed in BaUUUi BoaCt 
II MUtone, pp. liii. sagy. 

1606.—" At Tenaaar grows all the tern 
(hraiil), and it costs if ducats tha baar 
(hahar), equal to 4 katUart, This place, 
though on the coas^ is on the mainland. 
Tha King is a Oentila ; and thence coma 
pepper, cinnamon, galangi^ camphor that 
IS eaten, and camphor that is not eaten. . . . 
This is indeed the first mart of apices in 
India.*’— Lronarrfo Ca* Matter, in Arckit. 
Star. ML p. 28. 

1510.— “Tha city of Tamaieail is situated 
near the sea, etc." — FartAesia, 196. This 
adventurer's account of Tanassarim is an 
impoature. He describes it by implication 
as in India Proper, somewhere to tne north 
of Coromandel. 

1516. — " And from the Kingdom of Paigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanaatry, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . . "—Barhota, 188. 

1568.—" Tha Pilot told vs that wee were 
^ bis altitude not farre from a citia called 
Taaaaaxy, in tha Kingdom of Pegu.”— C. 
Frederite, in Hail. ii. to 9. Sea Laneader. 

e. 1590.—" In Kambayal ((3amhay) a N4k- 
huda (Haooda) gets 800 R. ... In Pegu and 
Dahliaaari, he^ats half as much again as 
in Cambay.”— A ia, i. 281. 

[1598.—" Betweena two Islandas the coast 
runneth inwards like a bow, wherein lyath 
the towne of Taiutaaarlaii.”— I>tiurAo<ra, 
Hak. 8oc. i. 103. In tha same page 
ha writes Tinasiaria. 

[1606.— "The small quantities they have 
here coma from ThaBMam.”- Udasers, 
Ltturt, i. 22. 

[c. 1610.— "Soma Indians call it (Ceylon) 
TwiMtria, signifying land of delight^ or 
earthly paradM.’ — /'jfrari de Laval, ii. 140, 
with (iray’s note (Hak. Boo.) quoted above.] 

1727. — " Mr. Samntl WkiU was made 
ShavbandaaW8hAhaiid«r)or Custom-Master 
at Merjee (Margiii) and Tanacerln, and 
Captain Williams vras Admiral of the lUng's 
Navy.”-A. //oWtYma, ii. 64 ; [ad. 1744]. 

1783.— " Tannutrim . . .”— Forrmf V. 
So Meryui, 4. 

TEBAI, TBBTB,8. Hind, fonli, 
* moist (land)’ from far, ’moist ’ or 
[Others, however, connect it 
ro, fafa, ’beneath (the Himi- 
]aya).n ’Hie term is speciuly applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly land 
which runs along the foot of the 
Him&laya north m Uie Oanges, being 
that tone in which the moisture which 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
material exudes. A tract on the 
south side of tha Ganges, now part 
of Bhigdpar, was also formerly known 
as the Jnni^tinj (q.v.X 

1796.— ’’Hallenra, thowh standing very 
Httle below the levS of Obeeria OhaPs top 


1442. — "Tha mhabitants of tha shores 
of the Ocean coma thither (to Hormus) 
from tha countries of Chin (China), 
Jhvab, BangiliL tha cities of ZIrhid (q.v.), of 
TsnsseH, of Sokotara, of SkaArimao (see 
BABMAU), of the Isles of Dlwah Mshal 


‘green.* 
with Ca 
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u oeTerthelen oomprahended in the Thrxy 
or Toxnaai of Nepanl . . . Torryuil pro- 
perly ncpiifles low marahy land^ ana ia 
■ometimos applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
os the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Gbippany’s northern frontier."— a trit- 
patrUk'i Nepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824. — Mr. Boulderson said he was sorry 
to learn from the raja that he did not con- 
sider the unhealthy season of the Terrmi yet 
over ... I aakea Mr. B. if it were true 
that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
eve^^ing which had the breath of life 
instincti^y deserts them from the be- 
ginning of April to October. The tigers go 
up to we hilus the antelopes and wild ho^ 
make incursions into the cultivated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude."— JTehrr, 
ed. 1844, 250-261. 

[The word is used as an adj. to 
describe a severe form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
■ola topee. 

[1879.—** Remittent has been called J angle 
Fever, Taiml Fever, Bengal Fever, «o., 
from the locality in which it originated. 

. . ."-AToorr, limUy Med. far 211. 

S 1880.— A Tend hat is sufficient for a 
lector."— A Baba^ 86.] 

THAXOOB, 8. Hind. fhdAur, from 
Skt. thakkura^ *an idol, a deity.* Used 
as a term of respect, Lord, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of B&jput nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor lAn/i/a (see CALBEFA) ; a 
nki^ly jama*-ddr (see JRMAPAB) ; a I 
sweeper, m^tar. And in Bengal it is | 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members hawe Anglicised as Taacrty 
of whom several have been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dw&rkan&th. Tagore, **a man of liberid 
opinions and enterprising character” 
{fyilton), who died in London in 1840. 

[o. 1610.— ** The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldives) add to their name TaeovmL*'— 
Rymrd de lava/, Hak. Boo. L 217. 

n706.— **Tbe Thaeur (so Rajimt chief- 
tains are called) was nakM from the waist 
opwardo, eioept the saorifldal thread or 
aoaif on bis shoolders and a tnrbaa on his 
head."-L. qfOoUbrookt, 468. 

“After the sons have gone to 
thsir lespesUve odkis^ the asolbm Aangiaf 


her clothes retires into the thaknxpAor (thv 
place of wonhip), and goes through h^* 
morning service. . . .”—5. C. Bate, Tke 
Hindoos as they are^ 13.] 


THEBMANTIDOTE, s. This 
learned word (‘‘heat-antidote”) was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to ^e invention of the instru- 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the applicatiou of the instrument, 
which is in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in- 
cased in wet tatties (q.v.), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in- 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbnry. 

1831.— “To the 21st of June, this op- 
pressive weather held its sway ; our only 
consolation grapes, ioed-water, and the 
thennaatidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standiim or sleepy 
before it ." — Wanderings if a i.20e. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a thsr- 
xnaatidots at Cawnpore in 1880. — Ibid. 
i. 134.] 

1840.—“. . . The thermometer at 112“ 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
pbsnnantielotes,* and every poasible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
beat"— Oi6om& Court and Camp of Bunjeei 
Bingh, 182. 

1863.—“. . . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tattii^ 
and then thm-antldotOB, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world onoe more surrounded 
wiu all the necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of the hot weather."— 
OakJfeldTi. SSA. 

1878.— “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thtnuntidotSA which 
however were first introdnoed in 1881 ; the 
name of ths inventor ia not reoorded."— 
Calcutta Rep, ozxrv. 718. 

1880.—“. . . low and haavy punkahs 
swing overhead ; a awaet breathing of wai 
hkaMat graaa oomes oat of the thms- 
OBtidoto. -i9ir AH Baba, 112. 


THD0, A Hind, tkag, Mahr. 

Skt. dkagtt, ‘a cheat* a swindler.^ 
And tills is the only meaning given 
and illustrated in R. Drummond’s 
lUuttraiiani of OvmotUt^ Ac. (1806). 
But it has acquired a specific me an i n g, 
which cannot be exhiSited more pre- 
ciady or tersely than by Wilm : 


•TUB book waa printed in Mend, wbOsI the 
anthor waa In India; doobtliba wna laaeosot 
ofthiBgaBteismr. 
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**LAttarl7 Applied to a robber And 
ABMMin of A pecnliAr cUae, who aaUt- 
ing forth in a ganfl . . . And in toe 
chATActer of lyAyferers, either on 
budneas or nil^mage, fall in with 
other travellere on the road, and 
having gained their confidence, take a 
favourable opportunity of stran^iiM 
them by throwing their handkercniem 
round their necka, and then plunder- 
ing them and burying their bodiea." 
The proper mcific designation of 
theae cnminau was fhdfuHgar or 
fhOnaigaTy from pkanH, * a noose.* 

According to Mackenzie (in An. Ret. 
xiii.) the existence of gan^ of theae 
muraerers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, when about 
100 were apprehended in Bai^lore. 
But Fiy'er nra, a century earlier, de- 
scribed a similar gang cauffht and 
executed near Surat. The PKdniigars 
(under that name) figured prominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, *‘Tne English in India,** which | 
one of the present writers read in earW I 
boyhood, but cannot now trace. It 
must have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of Thug first became 
thorouffhly familiar not merely to that 
part of tne British nublic t^ing an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Inaian society, 
thro^h the publication of the late 
Sir William Sleeman’s book **Rama- 
mtana ; or a Vocabular^f the pMuliar 
language used by the Thngl, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have Imn adopted by the 
Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression,^ Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
bv an article on it which appear^ in 
tae JSdinburgh Review^ for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 367). One of Ool. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Memoirt 
of a Thug (1839), has served to make 
tae name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (then Capt.) | 
Sleeman, a wise and admirable man, 
under the jrovemment and support ! 
of Lord William Bentinck. (^e I 
question of the Thugs and their I 
modem euccemort has &n again dis- 1 
cumed in the Quarterly Ronew, Oct, 
1901] 


e. 1886.—*' Lm Volenis ds os psii-lk soot 
! 1st gitam sdroits du nonds ; ila out rastgs 
d'nn csrtsin Isssst k notud oooknt, qa’ils 
■STsnt jsttsr si sabtilemant so ool d’on 
homme, qusnd ils aont k at portdo, qu'ila 
no It manquent jamais ; on aorta qu'en un 
moment ilsVstranglant ..." ke.-^Thevenot. 
V. 123. 

1673. — “ They ware Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who uaea to lurk under Hectoea in 
narrow Lana^ and as they found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Quts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, sq that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos- 
leased themselves of what they had . . . 
they were sentenced to Lex Talionu^ in be 
hang'd ; wherefore being delivered to the 
Chfmi/ or SherifTs Men, they led them two 
Milee with Ropea round tneir Necks to 
some Wild Date-trees : In their way thither 
they were cheerful, and went singly, and 
amoaking Tobacco . . . as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding ; and the xoum Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted. That though 
he were not 14 Years of ^e, be had killed 
his Fifteen Men. . . ." — 97. 

1735.— "Several men were taken up for 
a moat cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellere, by a tribe called 
pbaasssfun, or stranglers . . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
•hare their sweetmeats, and pay them other 
little attentions, until an opportunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a rope round their 
necks with a slip-knot, by which they 
dexterously oontnve to strangle them on 
the spot."— Forftff, Or. Mem. iv. 13 ; r2nd 
ed. 11: 397]. 

1806,— "PhaaoMO. A term of abuse in 
Ouserst, applied also, tmly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the .road." — A. Drummondt 
Rhutraiiontt s.v. 

1820. — "In the more northern parts of 
India these mnrderers are called Thcgs, 
signifying deceivers. ”—i4s. Rta. xiii. 260. 

1628.— "Ibe Thuga are composed of all 
eestsiL Mahommedani even were admitted : 
but the great mi^rity are Hindus; and 
aoBOBg these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bnadeleund tribee, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tione of the different bands."— Afu/cofm, 
Oenhxil India, ii. 187. 

1831.— "The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
were thie nKurningessembled to witness the 
execution of 26 T%Ufi. • • • The nnmber 
of Thuga In the neinbouring countries is 
enormous; 116, I believe, belonged to the 
pnrty of which 25 #ere executed, and the 
remainder are to be transported ; and report 
fkys there are as many in Baumr Jail."^ 
Wcndtringt qfa PUgrim, i. 20L302. 

1843. — "It is by the command, and 
ondar the special protection of the s^ 
powsvfnl goodtosscs that tha Thiffa Joiu 
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UMimelyM to tho unmupoctiiig troTallor, 
make friends with him, flip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their kniyes in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and diride his 
DKMiey and baggage ." — Maeaidayt Speteh on 
Oaiei iff SomnautA. 

1874.—" If a makes strangling of 
trayellers a nart of hti reli^on, we do not 
allow him tne free exercise of it.*'— IV. 
Eewinan, in EvrinighUy Rev.t N.S. xy. 181. 


and Rubruck in the 13th century 
Quoted below), and from ftawanj 
Setzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodkimor several hundred yean later. 
These latter write the name (as repre- 
sented by I. J. Schmidti TiM and 
TOM. 

[c. 890.— “Tobbat." See under INDIA.] 


[Tavernier writes ; " The remainder 
of the people, who do not belong to 
either of tliese four castes, are called 
Pauzeeour.’* This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
186) suggests to be equivalent to either 
pamh or pluuiaUar. Here he is in 
error. Pauzeamr is really Skt. Pancha- 
GavdOf the five classes of northern 
Bralimana, for which see Wilton^ 
(Indian Cade, ii. 124 ss^.).] 

TIBET, n.p. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land of which 
the Hini&laya "forma the southern 
marginal range, and which may be 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
elbow, N.W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLINO) 
and to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Szechuen, the lost a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mshomniedans of Western Asia; 
its earliest appearance being in some 
of the Arab Geographies of the 9th 
century. 

Karnes suggestive of Td)et are indeed 
used by the Chinese. The original 
form of these (according to our friend 
l*rof. Terrien de la Couperiel was 
Tu-pot; a name which is traced to a 
prince so called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chau, north of the Yellow R. 
(in modern Kansuh^ but who in the 
6th century was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
Tilsft a State to which he gave the 
name of Tu-pot, afterwards corrupted 
into Tu’poh and Tu~fan. We are 
always on ticklish ground in dealing 
with derivations from or through the 
Chinese. But it is doubtless possible, 
[wrhaps even probable, that these 
names passed into the western form 
Tibet, through the cominuiiication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tril)es on their eastern lx>rder. This 
may have some corroboration from the 
prevalence of the name Tibet, or some 
proxinuite form, among the Mongols, 
w we may gather both from Garpiui 


861.— "Oq this ride of China are the 
oountrioa of the Tsgluaghax and the Khi> 
kin of TIbbat ; and that the termination 
of China on the side of the Turks. ” — 
RthUion, Ac., tr. par Reinnnd, pi. i. p. 60. 

0 . 880.— "Qoand un Stranger arrive au 
Tibet (of-Tibbat), il dprouve, sans pouvoir 
s'en rendre oompte, un sentiment de gaietd 
et de bien 4tre qui persiste jusqu'au 
ddpart.'* — Ibn KhurdOdba, in J. At. 8er. vi. 
tom. v. 522. 

c. 910. — "The country in which lives the 
goat which produces the musk of China, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same; only the 
Chinese get into their hands *the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise.. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to two causes; 6^ that the musk- 

S oat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
nds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese sine only produce plants of a 
common kind.’*— Ariohoa, Ac., pt. 2, pp. 
114-115. 

c. 930. — "This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Hiroyarites, the word thaheti signify- 
ing to flx or establish oneself. That etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Dilnd, son of 
'All-al-Khuz8’I, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kiimair 
he exalts the descendants of Ipktlftn above 
those of Niziar, saying : 

" Tb they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

Tls they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand ue name of Shamr, 

And who have transport^ thither the 
TiUtane ’’ (Af-Tabbatlna).* 

Afaj’ftfi, i. 352. 

c. 976.— “From the sea to Tibst is 4 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Fits 
to the country of KanauJ is 8 months’ 
journey." — Ibn, Hauhal, in Mlxitt, i. 83. 


• This refers to an Arab legend that Samirkaiid 
was found^ In venr remote Umes by Tol^^- 
Akbar, Hlm)'arlte King of Yemen, (see ay. 
by Jantmt. IL 1M>, and thejblfowlnir : 
author of the lyMMsr oa the Ftfwe JJirlh 
eays on this subject : *'This Is whst was told me 
by Abn-Bakr-Db^kl-’ 1 have j 


1 over the 


groat gate of Samarkand an Iron tablet bearing an 
IiiscrlpilOD, which, according to the peop^MAj 
place, was engraved In HlmimritediarBCte^ and 
ks an old traction related, M been 
•TObha.’* ' SMMbaiWIa DimoaMrl, in Net. et EA. 
xill.S54. 
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e. lQ20.~‘'Bh(it6iar is the first city on 
tbs borders of Tibet. There the IsDsuege, 
oostume, and appearance of the peope are 
different. Thence to the top of toe highest 
monntain, of which we spoke ... is a 
distance of 20 parasangs. Froni the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black.”-.4/- 
ffirdni, in Klliott i. 57. 

1075. — "Tov /ji6o'xoo, Std^pa rtSii tlaltf ' 
(Sr 6 Kptlrrwp ylpprai 4 p wSKti rirl iroXi) roD 
XbfAni drareXiseWpa, \tyofi4pfi TouwAra * 
tvTi ii rifp vrdfardor * rovrov 

iJsTOr b dro r^s ’Irdidi fitraKOfu^bfitPOt * 
ltdwu bb f wl rb ftt\dPT€p 0 p ' sal ro&rov vdXtr 
ifvoitiartpoi b drb tup '^Ipup dybfupot * 
rdrrrf bt 4 p droyrrrwrrai fiSov 

rtpot fLOPOKipuTot fjJyiffTov bfioibv bopKdbos. ** 
— Symeon. SetA^ quoted by Bochart^ Hitroz. 
III. izri. 

1165.— This prince is called in Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fars-al-&dbar . . . and his empire 
eitends from the banks of the Shat-al-Arab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and reaches 
as far as nilbet, in the forests of which 
country that quadruped is found which 
yields the musk. ” — ff a55t Benjamin, in 
Wrigkt'i Early Travels, 106. 

c. 1200.- 

He wont from Hindustan to the TlbAt- 
land. . . . 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

SUaandat Ndmak, E.T. bv Capt, 
B. W, Clarke, R.E.. p. M5. 

1247. — *'£t dum rererteretur exercitus 
ills, ridelicet Mongalorum, venit ad terram 
Buii-Thabet, quos bello vioerunt r qui sunt 
pag^L Qui consuetudinera mirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem babent: quia cum ali- 
eujus pater humanae naturae debitum solvit, 
omnem congregant parentelam ut comedant 
eum, sicut n^is dicebatur pro eerto.”— 
Joan, de Piano Carpini, in Bee. de Voyages, 
iv. 658. 


1253.— “Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
snientes comedere parentes suos (lefunctos, 
ut causa pietatis non facerent aliud ae- 
pulchrum eis nisi viscera sua. ”— in 
Reoud de Voyages, Ac. iv. 289. 

1298.— “Tibet est une grandisime pro- 
▼ence qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
jrdres. ... II sunt maint grant lairons . . . 
u sunt mau cuatumds; il ont grandismes 
chens mastin qe sunt mnt come asnes et 
rant mout buen a prendre bastes aauvajes.” 
—Marco Polo, Oeog. Text. cb. oxvi. 

1390.— “PSasando quests provinoia grande 
perreni a un altro gran remo cbe si chiama 
Tibet, ob'eno ne oonflni dlndia ed e tutta 
al gnin Gane ... la gents di questa oon> 
trada dUnora in teuM cbe sono fatie di 
feltri neri. La prinoipale cittade b fatta 
tutta di pietre manebe e nere. e tutte le 
vie lastricate. In questa cittade dimoia il 
Ataasi jAbaaBi T) cbe viane a dire in nostra 


[ PaM.*'-/V. (Monieo, FbUtine MB., 
in Oathay, ko, App, p. lii. 

c. 1940.— “Tbs said nwantain (fforidtlL 
tbs Hfanllaja) fxtenda in length a apaee 9 


S months’ joumev, and at the base u the 
country of Thabnat, which has the ante- 
lopes which give musk.”— /5a Batuta, iii. 
438-439. 


TIOAL, 8. This (tikdl) is a word 
which has long been in use by foreigii 
traders to Burma, for the quasi- 
standard weight of (uncoined) current 
.silver, and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called kyai, and is the hundredth 
part of the viSB (q.v.), being thus 
equivalent to about U rupee in value. 
Toe origin of the word tikdl is doubt- 
ful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
psssibly it is a corruption of the 
Burmese M’oids ta-kyal, “one kyat.** 
On the other hand perhaps it is more 
prol>aV>le that the wora may have 
represented the Indian takd (see 
TUCBLA). The word is also used by 
traders to Siam. But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese word 
being bat. In Siam the tikal is accord- 
ing to Crawfurd a silver coin, as well 
as a weight equivalent to 225| grs. 
English. In former days it was a 
short cylinder of silver Lent double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-way 
between the Burmese bullion and 
proper coin.* 

(1554.-“Tleal8.” See MACAO b. Also 
seeV188.j 

158f . — “ Auuertendosi che vtis biu di 
peso b per 40 once VenetUne, e ogni biu 
e teocaJl cento, e vn gito vol teooaU 25, 
e VD abocco vel Ucoall 124.’*-f7. Balbi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

[1615. — “Cloth to the value of six cattes 
(Caitj) less tbree iiggalls. ”— /Wrr, Letters, 
iv. 107.. 

[1639. — “ Four Tieala make a Tayl 
{ik»iy-MandeUto, E.T. ii. 130.J 

1688.—“ The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tlcal, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yet 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
-£a Loub&e, E.T. p. 72. 

1727.-“ Weight. 

1 Piece is . . 89 ou. 7Voy, 

or I Piece . lOOTaonlf. 

140 Vieee . a JBoAiiar (see BAHAB). 
The Bakaar is 8 Pacnl China.’* — A. 
Bamilton, ii.. 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

c. 1759.—“ ... a dosen or 20 fowls may 
be bought for a Tieal (little more than 4 * 
I Crown).”— In Dalrymple, Or, Rep. 1. 121. 


•ICoL Temple notas that tbs pronuaelstion 
has always bssn twofold. At pisssnt In Bom 
tils 1^ to nronooBSs It Uke luUo,udta Bism 


like iMMi HeisaMda Has sertain that It 
thioagblUalag aiM Psipmn 
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New and CemfUU Ouide TIOKT-TOOK. This is an un- 
“ Pegii nieaning refrain used in some French 

100 moo = 1 Tual (road Tlcal). sonm, and by foreign singing masters 

100 tual (Tlcal) 1 vii (see VIBB) - 8 lb. their scales. It would appear from 

6 OE. 5 dr. avr. the following quotations to be of 

150 vis = 1 eandy." Indian origin. 

And under Siam : ” 

** SOTuals (neals) - 1 Catty. ® 1755.— “These gentry (the band with 

60 Catttes *= 1 recul." nautch-girls) are called Tidkytaw boys, 

1788.--‘Th. mwcbandiie » wid for tM- 
eaUl, « round pim of .ilror, .Umped and 

wtighing .bout on. rupw nnd a qua^r."- <*• 

Forrfsty V. to Mergui, p. vii. [®; 1883. — “ Each pair of boys then, 

having privately arranged to represent two 

TipOA, and v.,lg. MOKBE. adj. 

This IS applied to any person or thing aaim, which appi^nUy has about ai 

engaged by the job, or on contract, much meaning as the analogous English 


Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, nursery siting, ‘Dickory, dickory dock.”' 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the —Fanjah UtueUeer, Hotharpar^ p. 35.] 

regular service but temporarily en- 

gaged by Government. From Hind. [TIER-CUTTY, s. ThisisMalayal. 
tMka, thlkah, ‘hire, fare, fixed price.’ f«y«r-tof(i, the knife used by a Tiyan 
' rioio* !-• a a a toddy-drawcr fur scarifying the 

[1813.— “Teecka, hire, faro, contract, rny,. t-Vo 

job."— <7/oii. to Fifth Report, s.v.] 

1827.-“ A Rule, Ordinance and Regula- . Malayal. f%a»i, 

tion for the good Order and Civil G^em- which again comes from Malayal. tiru, 

ment of the Settlement of Fort William Skt. dvtpa, ‘an island,’ and derive 

in Bengal, and for regulating the number their name from their supposed origin 
and fare of Tsaka Palankssas, and Tsska in Ceylon. 

Btami in the Town of Calcutta . . . regia- . _ 

tered in the Supreme Court of Judicature, on [1792.—“ 12 Tier Cutties. —Account, in 


and fare of Teeka PalankeeBs, and Teeka 

Bearen in the Town of Calcutta . . . regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court of Judicature, on 


the 27t]i June, 1827."— Broya/ Regulationi I^an, Malabar, iii. 169. 


of 1827. 

1878.— “ Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
‘tioea fhanr,’ ‘hii^ trap,’ a bit of 
civilisation 1 had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofuaeil.” — L^e ia the Mofu$$U, 
ii. 94. 


[1799. — “The negadee (najdi, ' cash- 
payment ’) on houses, banksauls (see BAHX- 
BEALL), Tien’ knives.’’— /6id. iii. 324.] 

TIFFIN, 8. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 


rapT/iTA . «i«si Gir* lo lEKC luucneon. oome nave aenveu 

s ^ tbw >»<>"» Ar. la/annun, ‘diver- 

eoW^ •'®“> “uweeroent,’ but without history, 

orwunent, to^mark seSiria?’ distinc- evidence of such an sppli^tion 

V^r the Arabic word. Others have de- 

rived it from Chinese cfc’t/i/an, ‘eat- 

Jdi* anythin whatever may 

has imw Um given the ^dt- ^ r^lvel into Chinese 

monLyllablk We believe the word 
^ “ to he a local survival of an English 
the vaceinauon officer. colloquial or slang term. Thua" we 

[o. 1796.—*'. . . oDoUierwMMDttoKutch find in the Lexicon JBaltUronicum, com- 

piled originally by Cant. Oroee (1786) : 


to bring thenoe the Mlro- . . iBir MasHta 
351 

[1881—** In the centre of their foiehetdt 
a tatha (or mot) of lamp-blaok.''— 
KerMoii, OBnoon-e-iSiZtiM. 2nd ed. 189. 


and midden fi 


taken plane as I 


piled originally by Capt. Oroee (1785) : 
*^Tifingf eating or drinking out of 
meal-timeii” besides other meaning 
Wrieffit (Diet, of OMtU and Pronnaat 
BnSiA) haa : “Kf, a (1) a dmi^t 
of^uor, (fi) emaU W : ^ 
Davito (Suppliwaimtaf UngbA Ofaejarf) 
•twM wune oDod nuotationa botli of 


OMsHiw.JMlakiafiL] 


We ihould cM^eetiite that CboeA 
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sense was a modification of this one, 
that his was a participial 

noun front the verb to and tnat 
the Indian tifln is identical with the 
participial noun. This has perhaps 
some corroboration both from the form 
**tifing" used in some earlier Indian 
examples, and from the Indian use of 
the verb “to TilT.” [This view is 
accepted by Prof. Skeat, who derives 
tijf from NorwM. <«», *a drawing in of 
the breath, sniff,* few, ‘ to sniff* (Con- 
cise Did. S.V. ; and see 9 ser. N. Q. iv. 
425, 460, 506 ; v. 13).] Rumphius has 
a curious passage which we have tried 
in vain to connect with the present 
word ; nor can we find the words he 
mentions in either Portuguese or 
Dutch Dictionaries. Speaking of 
Toddy and the like he says : 

“ Hominea auianri qui oaa (poiiones) col- 
ligunt ac praeparant, dicuntur Porit^aHioo 
Domine Ttffadores, atque opus ipeum Tijfar ; 
noatratitua Balgia tyftren” {f/rrb. Aim- 
boinetue^ i. 5). 

We may observe that the com- 
Mratively late appearance of the word 
tifin in our documents is })erhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was customary. But the 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then nave 
been new in India. 


We now give examples of the various 
uses : 


TIFF, s. In the old English senses 
(in which it occurs also in the form 
ftp, and is probabW allied to tipple and 
Prof- Skeat, quotea above]. 


(1) For a draught: 

1768.— ** Monday . . . Sevm. Returned 
to my room. Made a tiff of warm punch, 
and to bed before nine." — Journal of a 
Senior FeUom^ in the IdUr^ No. 83. 


(2) For small beer : 


1604.- 


. . . make waste more prodigal 
Thao when our beer was good, that John 
m» 6oat 

To Styx in beer, and lift up Charon's 
bolt 

With wholaome waves: and as the ooo« 
duite ran 


With claret at the Coronation, 

So let soar channels 6ow with single tiff, 
For John 1 hope is crown'd. . . . 


On John Iknseonj Butler of Christ 


TO TIFF, v. in the sense uf taking 
off a draught. 

1812.- 

“ He turd his punch and went to rest." 

Cmnbe^ Dr. SyntdXf 1. Canto v. 
(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

TIFFIN (the Indian substantive). 

1807.—“ Many persons are in the habit of 
sitting down to a repast at one o’clock, which 
is called tiffen, and is in fact an early 
dinner." — Corrftner'i Ceylon^ i. 83. 

1810. — “The (Mahommodaii) ladies, like 
ours, indulge in tUBngl (slight lepasts), it 
being delicate to oat but little before com- 
pany."— irtV/iawwn, V.M. i. 352. 

„ (published 1812) “The dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
hearty meal called tUBn, at 2 o'clock, at 
home ." — Maria Oraham^ 29. 

1811. —“ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
ill her situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fashionist, and who . . . detailed the 
delights of India, and the routine of its day ; 
the changing linen, the eurry-combing . . . 
the idlene.w, the dissipation, the sleeping 
and the necessity of sleep, the gay iiflogs, 
were all delightful to her in reciting. ..." 
— The Counteu and Oertrude, or Modes of 
Discijdiney by Laetitxa Maria Hawkins^ ii, 1*2. 

1824.— “The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tU&ll. - . «Ser/y, Wondert of Bflora^ 
ch. lii. 

c. 1832.— “ Reader ! I, as well as Pliny, 
had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle . . . 
everybody has an Indian Uncle. ... He is 
not alwa^ so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted ; but ho is always orientally muni- 
ficent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till fire, he insists on your taking 
tUfin; and such a tlflBal The English 
oorres^nding term is luncheon: but how 
mcegro a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin."— Dc 
Canistry of Roman Meals^ in IForls, lii. ‘259. 

1847. — “'Corns home and have some 
(ifliB, Dobbin,' a voice cried behind him, 
as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder. . . . 
But the Captain had no heart to go a- 
feastiim with Joe Scdlcy. "—Konify /’oir, 
cd> 18o/, i. 285. 

1850. — “A vulgar man who enjoys a 
champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
. . . may be a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman."— 
Sir C. Napier t Farewdl Addreu. 

1868.—“ This was the ease for the proeecu- 
tion. The court now adjoumed for tUBn." 
-OaiJUU, i. 819. 

1883.— “The leet and meet vulgar form of 
'nobbling' the prees ie well known is the 
luncheon orllflB triek. It need to be oon- 
ftned to advertising tradesmen and hotel- 
keepers, and was pnetised on newmper 
repor t e rs . Now it has been praetieed on a 
loMereonle. . , Rev., Mareh 30, 857. 
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TO TZFFy in the Indian sense. 

1803.— “He heeiteted, and we were in- 
terrupted by a lummona to tiff at Floyer'e. 
After tifla Cloee said be should be glM to 
go.”— ff/jBiAta«toa«, in Ltft, i. 116. 

1814. — “We found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of last year and this. After 
tUbig, I was cold end unwell.” — T&uf. p. 283. 
Tiffing here is a participle, but its use shows 
how the noun tiiltB would be originally 
formed. 

1816.- 

“ The huntsman now informed them all 
They were to tiff at Bobb'ry Hall. 
Mounted anin, the party starts, 

Upsets the ha< awrise a nd carts, 

Hammals (see HUIQIAUL) and paUa- 
ottins and dooUss, 

Domes (see DHOBx) and burrawas (t) 


Dobies (see DHOBx) and burrawas (t) 
sndoooUss.” 

Tkt Onnd MaMer^ vr AdvenJtwret 
of Qui 0**^ (Canto rili.). 

[Burra wa isprol^bly H. chmdf *a pander.'] 

1829.—“ 1 was tifbig with him one day, 
when the subject tumM on the samcity of 
elephants. . . ."-VoAa Skipp^ ii. 26/. 

1859.— “Qo home. Jack. 1 will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two.” — J. lamg^ 
Wandtriugg in p. 16. 

The following, which haa just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885.— “'Look here, Ravdolpb, don’t 
puknow,’ said Sir PllL, . . . ' Here you're 
been galliranting through India, riding on 
elephants, and tiBbiiagwith Rajahs. . . 

— PuacA, Aoenee of T^orfioaiaU, April 25, 
p. 204. 

TIGER, s. The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleucus sent to Athens. The animal 
became, under the Emperors^ well 
known to the Romans, out fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
day^ till it a^n became familiar in 
India. The Greek and Latin rlyptt, 
t^grity is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigroy which gives 
the modem Pcrs. (and Hind.) fir.* 

* sir U. Rswlinson ftvas Msrs ss old Psnlsn 
for sn snow (sss fftrJL roL lU. p sm VttUm 
■mms to oonsMsr It lathsr sa Indoctlm than s | 
known wort for sn snow. Hs s^ro: “BsoMss 
^ nsms of that rirsr CTIgrisUrwiiid, which often 
OMuis In the aShudsM. a3 which mopwly slg 
" JWBnlng ' or ' swift ’ ; snoUisr MoS&psiric 
IYm Is fbnnd in the eonsUbnn laaerip- 

*• oomstiwith ths tod wmd 
and Nuri ImVwul is *a rannlagrimj 
wM it Miund In Anouk’s mhniam Ank 


of the knowledge of Europe 
days, till it again became lai 


Dson gtvoa Hgra sa old Panlan 
irsTML voL Ui. p sm VttUen 
r It lathsr an Indnctlon than a 


Plinyjaysof the Rtwr Tigris : **aerisri 
tote Tigris fiooan. Ita appellan! 
Modi oagittam” (vL 27). In spraking 
of the animal and its vdoeitatis fve- 
mendaey” Pliny evidently glances at 
this eWmology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pauaanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its emour. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
by Schrader (Prsktri. Ant. of Ou 
Aryan Peopl^ E.T. 260), who writes : 
** Nothing like so far back in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the t^r, go. In 
India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about him ; his name 
{vydghrd)^ first occurs in the Athar- 
vave^ %.$. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended mu^ 
farther towards the Ganges ; lor it is 
in the reeds and grasses of Bengal that 
we have to look mr the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in the Avesta. The 
district of Hyrcania, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial frequency, was 
tnen called Vehricanay *woli-land.’ It 
ia, therefore, not improbable . . . that 
the tiger has roread in relatively late 
times xrom India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

e. B.C. 826.— “The Indians think the 
Tiger (r4r rlypir) a greet deal stronger 
than the elephant. Nearchus says he nw 
the skin of a tiger, but did not see the beast 
itself, and that the Indians assert the tigw 
to be as big as the biggest horse ; whilst in 
BwtftoesB and strengtti there is no creatare 
to be oom pared to him . And when he en- 
gages the elephant he springs on its head, 
aM easily throttles it. Moreover, the crea- 
tures which we have seen and call ttgenm 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jackals.”— 
lodieoy XV. We appr^end that this big 
dappled jackal (6dt) is meant for a hyaena. 

0 . B.0. 822.-“ In the island of Tyloe . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say ... for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are v^ 
handsome articles, having a ce^n van^ 
gated colour, like the skin of a tigw. 
wood is very heavy ; but if itiss^k^nst 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 


to Um tall nrt WlA 8kt 

The Pwskui word Hr, * an snow, nay os or sm 
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pottery. "—nUopImitei, J7. ^PlatUt, Bk. t. 
0. 4. 


0 . B.C. 321.— ** And UlpUnua ... Mid: 
*Do we eny where find the word need e 
ntMeoline, t6p rlyptpt for I know tbet 
Philemon Mye thne in hie Neoern : 

* A. WeVe eeen the tigroM (r^ ftypip) 
thet Seleuone tent ue ; 

Are we not bound to Mnd Selencua beck 
Some beeet in feir exohenge ? ' ” 

In Athaiaeutt ziii. 67. 


0. B.O. 320.—** Aooordinff to Mageithenea, 
the Urgeet llfon ere round among the 
Froeii. almost twice the eixe of lione, and 
of tueh etrength that a tame one led by 
four penone smied a mule by iti hinder leg. 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.' — 
^kreM, XT. ch. 1, | 8/ {Hamilton and 
P’ofteaw’rE.T.iii. 07). 

0 . B.C. 10.— **And Augufltua came to 
Samoe, and again paeeed toe winter there 
. . . and all eorte of embaaciee came to him ; 
and the Indiana who had previoualy sent 
miiaaagee proclaiming friendahip, now aent 
to make a aolemn treaty, with praseute, 
and among other thinga including tlgen, 
which were then seen for the first time by 
the Romana : and if I am not miataken by 
the Greeks alio.' —Dio Gcunvi, Ht. 0. [See 
Monvale, Hiot. Romano, ed. 1865, ir. 176.] 
e. ».0. 10.— 

. . . duria genuit te cautibua horrena 
Cancasua, nyrcanaeque admfinint ubera 
tigna." Ara. ir. 366-7. 


c. A.D. 70.— ‘*The Emperor Auguatua . . . 
in the yeere that Q. TVibero and Fabiua 
Ifazimua were Conaula together . . . waa 
the firat of all othera that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage: but the Emperour 
CUudiua fonre at once. . . . Tmm are 
bred in fliroania and India: thia beast is 
nmst dreadful for iooomparable swiftneas.” 
— D/tay, by PA. Holland, i. 204. 

o. 80-00.— ** Wherefore the land is called 
Daehanabadte (see DECOAM), for the Sooth 
is called Daokamooin their tongue. And the 
land that liea in the interior above this 
towards the Beat embraces many traote, 
soane of them of dairorta or of great moun- 
tains, with all kinds of wild beas^ panthers 
and tlgen {rlypon) and elephants, and 
immense serpents (fi^evrar) and hyenas 
(apeadrrar) and cyaoeepAo/la of many ap^es, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to the Ganges. —Panp/iM^ 1 60. 

e. a.D. 180.— ** That beast again, in the 
talk of Ctesias about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them MearHira {Martu 
;), and by the Ornks AadnyxAopiM (Man- 
*), I am convinced is really the tiger (rte 
„ r. The story that he has a triple range 
of teeth in each law, and sharp prickles at 
the tip of bis tail which he shoots at those 
who are at a distance, like the arrows of an 
archer,- 1 don't believe it to be true, but 
only to have been generated by the eices- 
sive fear whicb the beast insplies. They 
have been wrong also about bis odour no 
' when ttlw tee him in the bright son 
he takas that odour and lorn rad 


or perhaps it may be beMuse of his going so 
fast, and because even when not running be 
is constantly darting from side to side ; ana 
then be sure) it is always from a lo^ 
way on that they see him."— PaKaantaa, lA. 
XXI. 4. [See Fraser's tr. i. 470 ; v. 86. Marti- 
ckoroM is here Pen. mnrdumkkw^, *mter 
of men.'] 

1298.—** Enchore aachida qe le Grant Sire a 
bien leopan aaea qe tuit aunt bon da ehacer 
et da prendre bmtea. ... 11 ha ploaon 
lyona grandiamea, greignon aaes qe oele de 
Babilonie. II aunt de mout biaua poil et 
de mout biaua ooleor, car il aunt tout veigds 
por lone, noir et vermoil et blanoe. II sunt 
afaitda a prandre aengler muvajea et lea bueff 
aauvaje^ et ones et aanea muvaies et cerf 
et cavriols et autree beates."— iforeo Polo, 
Qeog. Text, ch. xcii. Thua Marco Polo can 
only apeak of thia huge animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. And a 
medieval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
Tigre which begins : ** Une Bests eat qui 
eat apelde Tigre, e'eat une maniere de 
serpent."— (In CoAirr et Martin, Mllanaee 
(tArehiol. ii. 140). 

1474.— ** This means while there came in 
oertein men sent from a Prince of India, w*^ 
certain strange beaatea, the flnt whereof 
was a loouza ledde in a ohayne by one that 
bad akyll, which they call in their languaige 
HabvretA. She ia like vnto a lyonesae ; but 
she ia redde coloured, streaked all over 
black strykee ; her face ia redde w^ certain 
white and blacks apottes, the bealy white, 
and tayled like the lyon : seemyng to be a 
marvailouse fien beast,"— yoaq^ Barharo, 
Hak. Boo. pp. 68-54. Here again ia an ex- 
cellent description of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown to .the traveller. Baibnrotk 
ia in the Ital. original Balnartk, Pen. 6a6r, 
aMgur. 

1668.—**. . . Beginning from the point 
of 9iugupnra and all the way to PullofamU- 
1am, ue. the whole length of the E[ingdom 
of Malaoa . . . there ia no other town with 
a name except this City of Malaca, only some 
havens of nshermen, and in the interior 
a very few villages. And indeed the most 
of these wretched people sleep at the top 
of the highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms the tigun can seise 
them at a leap ; and if anything mvm the 
poor people from these beasts it is the bou- 
flres they keep burning at night, wbicb the 
tigen are muon afraid of. In fkot these are 
so numerous that many come into the city 
itself at night in eearch of prey. Anditbas 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden suimnded by a 
gm hign timber mme, and lifted a beun 
of wood with three alavee who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the fence."— Barrai^ II. vi. 1. Lest 1 
am doing the gryat hiatorian wrong as to 
this Munohausen • like story, 1 give the 
original : '*B Jh aconteoeo . . . aaltar bum 
tigre em bum quiiital ceroado de madsim 
bam altcL e levou hum tronco de madsim 
com trw(tNS t) esemvos que estevam pnaos 
nalK com ca quaes oaltou de elaru emciMO 
Derelmudaeeiua.*' 
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168d.->*‘ We elao eioeped the peril of the 
multitiide of tlfin which infest those 
treote " (the Pegu delta) end prey on whet- 
eTer they cen get et. And elthough we were 
on that eooount anchored in midstream, 
nsTertheless it wes asserted that the ferocity 
of these animals was such that they would 
press eren into the water to seise their prey. 
—Otaparo Bathi, f . 94«. 

1680.— We went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieres, when we passed the country of 
ti'oiirea, where we found but few Vill^es, 
but almost all Wildemesse, and saw many 
Buifes, Swine, and Deere, Orasse longer 
than a man, and rery many TlgfM.*'— A. 
/ifcA, in Purchoi^ ii. 1730. 

1075.— Ooinff in quest whereof, one of | 
our ^Idiers, a Vwth, Killed a Tigre-Bojal ; j 
it was brought home by 80 or 40 Ccmhiu 
(Eeonbee), the Body tied to a 1<^ Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it was a TQffn of the 
Biggest and Noblest Kind, Fire Feet in 
beaicfe the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Gat ... the 
Visam Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnasning. . . /Vyer, 170. 

1088.— In y afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of j* black men shot a 
barbed arrow into hia Buttock. Mr. Frencb- 
feild and Gapt. Baynes alighted off their 
horses and adranoed towards the thicket 
where y« Tiger l^. The people making a 
great noise, y Tiger flew out upon Hr. 
Frenohfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y breast : at which he made 
agreat noise, siad retomed again to his den. 
The Black Men seeing of him wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 3 men, and wound a 
third, before be died. At Night y« Ruea 
sent me the Tiger.”— HeriMi, Diary, Hak. 
800.1. «M7. « 


the tiger stood, and I stood, and we looked 
at ea<m other. I had no weapon but my 
kukri (Kook^) . . . and the Ooremment 
letters. Bo f said, ‘ My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the Tetters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it ia necessary for me to go on with 
them.' The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
uie way. On this I was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him : but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last 1 told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and 1 threw 
dowm the letters in front of him, and came 
hare as fast as I was able. Sahib, I now ask 
for your justice against that tiger.’ ”—!•<.• 
Ccl. T. Lneitit AFty on the fVheei, p. 444. 

TING ALL, 8. Borax. Pen. ftnhdr, 
but apparently originally Skt. ta^na 
and perhaps from the people m called 
who may have supplied ib in the 
Him&laya — Tiyyaroi of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson {Himalayan tGazz. ii. 357) 
conuectB the name of this people with 
that of the tajigim pony.] 

1626.— Tymquall, small, flO tangos a 
maund.” — Lsmbranfo, 50. 

1563.—** It is called borax and ertMcola; 
and in Arabic tinear, and so the Ouzeratis 
call it. . . ,*'-^Oareiat f. 78. 

c. 1590.—** Having reduced the VhareU to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it 14 
tert of tasgir (borax) and 3 ter$ of pounded 
natnim, and kneads them together.”— Ala, 
i.26. 

[1767.— ** A small quantity of Tnten^g 
(Iwimiagua), TInkal and Japan Copper was 
^Bo found here. . . .”— ises, 106.] 


1764.— '*1110^ was a CAorfer granted to 
the MaaH India Oompany. Many Disputes 
arose about i^ which, came before F^lia* 
meat; all Arts were used to oom^ or 
delude the Mambeie ; among othersaTMar 
was haiUd with SMamnity, on the Day the 
great (^estion was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
wsia drawn off from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . .”— A ColUetion 
of Ldtm fotaHng to ike EJ, Company, Ac. 
(tniat), 1764. p.U 

1869.—** Lee tigrta et les Idopards sont 
considirfs, autant par les Hindous quepar 
lea mnsalmans, oomme 4tant la propndtd 
das jrirs (see FEBB) : anssi lea naturela da 
pm ne sympathiaent pas avec les Euro- 
p4aiis pour la chasse du tigia.”— (Toma do 
Tauy, Rd, Mm, p\ 24. 

1873.— **One of the Tkontier Battalion 
eoldien approached me, running for his life. 
. . • This was his story :— 


, 1 was going along with the litters 
sh I hM liosh^ from your high- 
ness . , • agiuatllgv came outand stood 
in the pith. Theorfeamd form/ Ufo; and 


TINDAL, 8. Malayal iandal, Telug. 
Umidu, also in Mahf. and other ver- 
naculars tandd, tandail, [which Platts 
connects wi£h MtidA, Sat. taidra, *a 
line of men,’ liut the Madrao Olou, 
derives the 8. Indian forms from MaL 
tafidu, *an oar,* valli, ‘to pulL’l The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
but in ordinary specific appication a 
native petty officer of Imcub, whether 
on board ship (boatswaix^ or in the 
ordnance department, and sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public worka 


0 . 1348. — “Ths aacond day after our 
urival at the port of KaUukari this princess 
Invited tho nMcdak (Haeo da) or owny d 
the ship, the tarani{noa OBANMT) or oM 
thi morohanta, tha paraona of d^ndm 

ibaUadn. . • iM JBMafa, Iv. 360. 
Ifooriah travallar axplaiiw toa word m ^ 
iddasi (Heeaddni, 2? 

Frenah transIatorB rsnder as “gindiel daa 
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pMtonii’* but we nev henrd the correction 
of **M«teroftheoiew.'' 

o. 1600.—** In luge ahipe there ue twelve 
oleueo. 1. The AuAimm, or owner of the 
■hip. ... 8. The Thadll, or chief of the 
Mofd^iyeee OLABOT) or leilon. . . 

1878.— **The Oeptain ii celled Nnoquedeh, 
the boetiwain Tlndnl. . . .”— 107. 

1768.—** One TIadnl, or Oorporel of Lee- 
cue.”— Orme, iL 880. 

[1826.—** I doored the tlndnl, or oteen- 
men to enawu, * Bombay. ’*' — /*aiuf«niiip 
/Tors ed. 1878, u. 167.] 

TnmEVELLT, ILP. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-nd-vili, * Sacred Rice -hedge.* 
rrlie Madraa Olou, nves * Sacred 
Paddy-village.*] The mstrict formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and nrst became a distinct | 
district about 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with the 
temtoriea under the Nawab of Arcot 
{Caliw^ H. of TinntveUy). | 


TIPAftBT, s. Beng. and Hind. 
ftjNffI, tspdri, the fruit of Phyoalu 
ptrufrianOf L., N.O. Solanaeoiu. It is 
also known in India as *Cape gooae- 
berry,* [which is usually saia to take 
its name from the Cape of Good HopcL 
but as it is a native of tropica! 
America, Mr. Ferguson (S ser. N. d Q. 
zii. 106) suggests that the word may 
really be eapt or cap, from the 
peculiaritv ot its structure noted 
oelow.l it is sometimes known as 
* Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a hag or 
blaader (^a). It has a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a suggestion some- 
where that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with the wora fmpd, * inflate^* 
which gives its name to a species of 
tetrodan or glol)e-fi8h, a flsh which has 
the power of dilating the oesophagus 
in a aingalar manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
mdk or but ftpdri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
a^ost identical name for a gooseberry- 
like fruit in a Polynesmn Islimd 
(Kingmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on the matter. 


Ij46.«“0ii Ma^ they have a Und of 
nrit r ess mhWn g the goossbsi 
the aativss *Mpani^; this 


after it is dried, and make with niolaaies 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleaamt 
to the taste." — P.S. Expedition, by C. 
IVilJtee, U.8.N., v. 81. 

1878.-** ... The enticiiw tipazl in its 
orackly covering. . . P. Eobineon, In My 
Indian Qardtn, 49-60. 

TIPPOO 8AHIB, n.p. The name 
of this famous enemy ot the English 

e >wer in India w'as, accordi^ to C. P. 

rown, taken from that of Tm Sultdn, 
a saint whose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks (Hid. Skdehst, i. 622, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.] 

TIBKHT, s. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port triqudie (Roebuck). 

TITAN, n.p. MalaykL Ityan, or 
Ttvan, pi. Ttyar or Tlvar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) of Malabar. The word 
signifies * islander,* * [from Mai. fivu, 
Skt. dripa, *an islzmd*]; and the 
people are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon (see TIBB CDTTT). 

1610.— ** Tbs third olsss of Pagans are 
called TIva, who are artiians."— yartAema, 
142. 

1616.— *' The cleanest of these low and 
rustic people are called Tniae (read TIvasK 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business u to look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
... for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country."— Par6oM, Lisbon ed. 
386. 

[1800.— ** All Tirs can eat together, and 
intermarry. The proper duty of the oast is 
to extract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it down to Jagoro <^*^d to distil it 

into spirituous liquors ; but they are also 
very aiUgent as cultivators, pokers, and 
cutters of firewood.”— BscAaaaa, Myaore, ii. 
416; and see Logan, Malabar, i. 110, 142.] 


TOBAOOO, s. On this aubiect we 
are not prepared to fumiui imy 
elaborate article, but merely to bring 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the Bast, or otherwise of interest. 


[I 0 . 1660.-**. . . Aba Kir would cany 
the cloth to the market-street and sell It, 
and with its price buy meat and vegetoUes 
and lohaeoo. . . ."— Bsrfsn, Arab. 
vil. 210. The only mention in the 
and the insartion of some scribe.] 

„ **It has happened to me ssver^ 
I, that going thR^h the provinces of 
emala and nioaragna I have sate^ 
thehooss of an Indian who had taken this 
hsrb^ wUeh in the Mkiioaa language is 
oaUsd Mtooa» and iasaediatsly psrsshmd 
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the eherp fetid emeU of this tnily dUbolioei 
end etiwng imoke, I wee obliged to go 
ewey in heete, end aeek some other piece." 
— Cftrolamo B^ntoni, Hek. Soe. p. 81. [The 
word tabaco is from the language of Hayti, 
end maentj first, the pipe, secondly, the 
plent, thiraly, the sleep which followed its 
nse (iir. J. PhUt, 9 ser. If. A Q. Tiii. 822).] 

1686.-** Et hi " (Tie. Relph Une end the 
first settlers in Viiginia) **reduoes Indicem 
illem plentem qnem Tehecoefh vooent et 
NieotUm^ qua oontre cruditates eb India 
edocti, usi erent, in Angliam primi, quod 
suem, intulerunt. Ex illo sane tempore uau 
coepit esse creberrimo, et magno pretio, 
dum quam plurimi gravoolentem illitiM 
fumum, alii lascivientos, alii valetudini con- 
sulentes, per tubulum tMtaceum inexplebili 
aviditate passim hauriunt, et mox e naribus 
efllant ; eaeo ut tabemae TebaeeanAO non 
minus quam cervisiariae et vinariae passim 
per oppida habeantur. Ut Ai^lorum cor- 
pora (quod seise ille dixitl qui hoc plantk 
tanto]^redelectantur in Baroeionunnaturam 
degeneresse videentur ; quum iisdem quibus 
Berbari delectentur et sanari se posse 
credent" — If/. Camdenit Anna/, lienm 
Anglioannni . . . regn. ElizahHha^ ed. 1717, 
ii. 449. 

1592.— 

Into the woods thence forth in hivste shoe 

went 

To seeke for hearbea that mote him 
remedy ; 

For ahee of herbas had great intendiment, 

Taught of the Nymphe which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Fanachaoa, or Polysony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her (>aticnt 
deero 

Who al this while lay bleding out bis hart- 
blood neare." 

The Faerie Quern, III. v. 82. 

1597. — **Hui Lordship" (E. of Essex et 
Villefrence) *'mede no answer, but celled 
for tobaoeo, seeming to give but small 
ci^it to this alarm ; end so on horseback, 
with these noblemen end gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobaooo, whilst 1 was tell- 
ing his Lordship of the men I had sent forth, 
and the order I had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, we might beer a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men I had sent to the ohepel, end the 
enemv, which made his Lordship oast his 
pipe from him, end listen to the shooting." 
— CWwm/arifj qf Sir Franeit Fere, p. 82. 

1696. — ** Cob. Ods me I merle what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish lobfiooo. It is good for nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers: there were four died 
ontof one house last week with taking of it, 
mid two more the bell went for yesternight ; 
one of them they say will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
MMi downward ... its little better than 
iwts-bane or roeakor. "—JEWiw Man in ki$ 
iiMmour, liL 2. 


1604. — **Cct. 19. Demise to Tho. lauir 
and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of ^ fid., 
and the old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobaooo." — Co/mdor qf Slate Pe^t. Do- 
mestic, James I., p. 169. 

1604 or 1605. — “In Bijdptfr I bad found 
Mme tobaooo. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handMme pipe of jewel work. 

. His Majesty (AxMr) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my present^ and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
up in pipefuls; he inquired what it was, 
and where I had got it. The Nawab Khin- 
i-'Azam replied : * This is tobaoeo, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina^ and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.* His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
phvsician approached and forbade his doing 
80 ^’ . . . (omitting much that is curious). 
“ As I had brought a laige supply of tobaooo 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, while others sent to ask for some ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced. After 
that tho merchants began to sell it. so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly. 

Bep, in Elliot, vi. 165-167. 

1610. — “The Turkes are also incredible 
takers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
them both in peace and in warre; which 
they aav expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but I rather think gpddy 
headed. . . . And perhaps for the sell same 
cause they also de^ht in Tobacco ; they 
, take it tnrough t'eeds that have ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to contains 
it : I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Moral Bassa 
not long since oommandM a pipe to be 
thrust tnrough the nose of a Turte, and so 
to be led in derision through the Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a principall 
commodity. Neverthelesse they will take 
it in comers, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent."— &s<fys, Joenuy, 66. 

1615. —“ 11 anoora usano qui " (at 

Constantinople) **di pigliar in oonversMone 
per gusto; ma io non ho voluto mu pro- 
varne, e ne avera oogniiaone in Italia ohe 
molti ne piglianck ed in partioolars il 
signore eardinale Cresoenao ^ualche volta 
per medioamento insegnatogli dal Signor 
doo Viiginio Oisino, che prime di tutta, m 
io non mlio^ gli anni addietro lo poiio in 
Roma d’lnghitterra." — P. ddla ValU, i. 76. 

1616. — “Such is the miraculous omn^ 
potence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
dmgge oould do before) in all person ud 
at dl times. ... It euras the gout In the 
feet and (which is miraculous) in that very 
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K§ating$). As we should aay, *bucket8.’ 
[The UM of the nosebag is referred to 
by Sir T. Herbert (ed. 1634): **The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a 
bag, ana fastened about their heads, 
which implyes the manger Also see 
TUEA.] 

1806.—“ . . . aUble-boyi are apt to Mwe 
thoinielTee to a part oat of tbe poor beasta 
allowanoe; to preTont whibh a thrifty 
housewife sees It put into a tohn, or mouth 
bog, and smte thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leare it alone.”— Dresimond, 
lllndratioiUf Ac. 

[1875.— “One of the horsemen drooped 
histobn or noee-bag.**- Z>r«i 0 , /asimoo, M.] 

TODDT, 8. A corruption of Hind. 
Idfi, %.€, the fermented sap of the tdr 
or palmyra, Skt tdla, and also of other 
pahns, such as the date, the coco-ps^, 
and the Caryota urent; pa1ni*Mrine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeaat, to leaven bread. 
The word, as is well known, has re- 
cei\*ed a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate history of which we 
have not traced. The tdfa-tree seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this passage of llegasthenes from 
Arrian : 


c. B.o. 820.—“ lls|rtksthons8 tells us . . . 
the Indians wars in md times nomadio . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the ^ins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 
and subeisted (T) on the bark m trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tope of the (^te) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.^'— itrriaa, 
iedtai, ett., tr. by McCrindle. 

c. 1880.—“. . . There is another tree of 
a different species, which . . . giree all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, whi^ tree is oalled tail.” — Fr. 
dordtuuut 10 . 


[1654.— “There is in Onjaret a tree of 
then^-tribe, called tail agadji (millet 
tree). From its branohee cups are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
u placed into one of thece eemela a sweet 
^nid, something of the natore of anack. 
fkms odt in % oontinnons stream . . . and 
prassutly chaagee into a mmt wonderful 
^."-TVwssb qfaSdiAUJUu, fraas. A. 
rmMy, p. 9.] 

” 8 m oadw 

WiM, whkh «hw «a 

Uiiiir.“-ir. omuim, th iwm, i. m 
na4.-»A Mtt of TriM tint dMflloCk 
Mtof So MmUoImm^ cdtod IMk.*- 
ASr.MtoAliLd.] 




1616.- 


. . . And then more to glad yee 
Weele have a health to al our friends in 
Tadee.” 


Vineer Co T, Coryat, in 
iii. 47. 


1623.—“. . . on board of which we stayed 
till nightfallj entertaining with oonveria- 
tion and drinking tail, a liquor whidti is 
drawn from tbe oooo-nnt trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, end not unpalatable, someWi^ 
like one of our nat fiecaiUi. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk OTsr freely.!' — 
P. della Valle, ii. 630 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 62]. 

[1684.—“ The Toddy-tree is like the Date 
of Palm ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Im, m. 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under i^ so as the 
Liquor may drop into it."— 6»r T. HeHurt, 
in^arru, i. 406. J 

1648.— The country ... is planted with 
palmito-treee, from whi^ a sap is drawn 
called Tsny, that they sery commonly 
I drink."— Van Tvdd, 12. 


1668.—“ . . . le tari qui set le Tin ordi- 
naire dee Indes.”— Z>e la Boullaye le-Oovx, 
246. 

1678.—“ The Natires singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of tne Coooe.”— PVyer, 53. 


„ “As for the rest, they are rery 
respectful, unlem the Seamen and Soldiers 
^t drunk, either with Toddy or Bang."— 


1686.—“ Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from tbe Tree called TOddy, which 
looks like Whey."— Zlom/N'er, i. 283. 

1706.—“. . . oette liqueur s’appeUetallf." 
—Luillier, 48. 

1710.— This word was in common use at 
Madras.— Illheeffr, ii. 126. 

1760. — “/. Was Tor Leute trincken 
Thd^ f C. Die Soldaten, die Land 
Portweeen, die Parreier (eeePABIAH) und 
Scbifiwute trincken diesen Toddy."— 
Madrai, oder Fort Si. Charge, Ac., Halle, 
1760. 

1867.—“ It is the unfermented Juice of 
the iSdmyru which is used as food: when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do befme 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink oalled *kid ' or 
* today.* "— ffp. Caldwll, Leelartt on Ttnne- 
vdlgMienon, p. 88. 


T “The Rat, rsturniqg home full of 
Tbddy.mid, If I meettheOat,! wiU tstf 
ymlB pleosa"-Oeylon Prorarb, in Ind. 
Ardlg, i. 58. 


Of the Scotch application of the 
word we can And but one example in 
Buna, and, itrange to lay, no mention 
in Jamoion’a Dictionary : 
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1786.- 

** Hm Udi u’ IMMS, Ujth^lj b«nt 
To mind bnith mnl an' bod j, 

Bit round the table, wool oontant 
An* eteer about the . . 

Bvnu, The Holy Fair. 
17Mr.—** Action of the oaae, for giring 
her a doee in come Mdr, to intoxicate and 
inflame herpaadona.”— ic^'< ReporUf i. 80.* 
1804.- 

. I’re nae fear for't ; 

For tiller, faith, ye ne'er did care for't, 
Unleee to help a needful body. 

An' get an antrin glaae o' toddy." 

Tannakill, EpUtU to James Barr. 

TODDT-BIBRfl. We do not know 
for certain what bird ia meant by this 
name in the quotation. The nest 
would seem to mint to the BayAi or 
Weaver-bird (Ploceui Baya, Blyth) : 
but the me alleged is absurd ; it is 
probably a blunder. [Another bird, 
the iCrfomiie fuacu»t according to 
Balfour (Oycl. av.) called the tMdy 
shrike.] 

[1873.— For here ia a Bird (having ita 
name from the Tree it chuaea for ita Sanctu- 
ary, the teddy-traa) "-/Vyw, 78.] 

c. 176040. -“It ia in thia tree (aee 
FAUmtA, BBAB) that the toddy-birds, 
ao called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their exquisitely curioua nests, 
wrought out of the thinnest reeds ana 
fllamenta of branohea, with an inimitable 
mechanism, and are about the bigness of a 
partridge (f) The birds themselves are of 
no value. . . ."—(Trow, i. 48. 


TODDT-OAT. a ThU name is in 
S. India applied to the Pairadoxurui 
Mumga, Jerdon : [the P. nAgar^ the 
Indian I^lra-Civet oi Blanford (Afowi- 
maUa^ 106k] It infests housea 
eq^ecially wnere t here is a ceiling of 
cloth (see UUU ri). Its name is mven 
for its fondnesBi real or supposed, for 
palm-juice. 


[TOKO, A Slang for *a thrashing.’ 
The word is imper. of Hind, fokruf, *to 
censnre, blame,^and has been converted 
into a noun on the analogy of boiiBOW 
and other words of the same kind. 

[1838.—** Tboo far jmia^Yamo are food for 
nagroea ia the W. Indtoa . . . and if, in- 
sUad of raeeiving hia p roper ration of theae, 
Uaokee geta a whip iwse) about hia back, 
why *be has caught iaso' instead of yam.* 
■■ Tf ida Bsi^ Aisay Diet. 

(1887.— **T8ki6 for Tam. An axprsmion 
peouliar to nsgroaa for ofyiag out before 

b^ hut.*'- Any<*> Werd-Boal^ 


TOLA, A An Indian weight 
(chiefly of gold or silverX not of 
extreme antiquity. Hind, fold, Skt. 

*a balance,^ iui, *to lift up, to 
weigh. ’ Th e Hindu scale is 8 rattU 
(see BUTTEE)«1 tndeha, 18 fndihat» 
1 told. Thus the tola was equal to 06 
rattU. The proper weight of the rottl, 
which was the old Indian unit of 
weight, has been determined by Mr. £. 
Thomas as 1*75 grains, and the medieval 
tanga which was the prototype of the 
rupee was of 100 rattU weight. ** But 
. . . the factitious mtti of tne Muslims 
was merely an aliquot part — Vr of the 
comparatively recent tola, and V« of 
the newly devised rupee.** By the 
Regulation VII. of 1833, putting the 
British India coinage on its present 
footing (see under BEER) the told 
weighing 180 grs., which is also the 
weight of the rup^ is established by 
the same Emulation, as the unit of 
the system of weight^ 80 tolas » 1 srr, 
40crrr=«l Haimd. 


15 83.— ** I knew a secretary of Nimmoxa 
(see mZAMALUOO), a native of Coracon, 
who ata every day three toUaa (of opium), 
which is the weight of ten cruxMoe and a 
half ; but this Coraroni (ATAorasAal), though 
he was a man of laiters aud a groat sorine 
and ofBcial, waa always nodding or sleep- 
ing. "-(Toiria, f. 1656. 

1810.— ** A Tola ie a rapee Mlany of 
silver, and ten of thaee ToIm are the value 
of oqe of gold.” — Hawkins, in PwreKas, i. 
217. 


1815-18.— ** Two tols and a half being an 
ounoa." — Air T. Roe, in PvTchas, i. o46; 
[Hak. Boo. i. 188]. 

1678.— ** Over all the Empire of the Great 
MoenL all the Gold and Silver is weigh'd 
witn Weights, which they call TOUm, wnieh 
amounts to 8 deniaro and eight grains of our 
uwi^t."— rasinitfr, E.T. U. 18; [ed. Ball, 


TOMAUN, A A Mongol word, aig- 
nifyii^ 10,000, and conatantly uara in 
the histories of the Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that nomber. But its 
modem application is to a Persian 
money, at the present time worth 
about 7f. 6d. [In 1899 the exchange 
was about 63 mas to the A1 ; 10 
eVani- 1 tumtaj Till recently it 'sm 
only a money of account, representing 
10^000 difiAri: the latter aim having 
been in Persia for centuries only a 
money of account, constantly ddgsne- 
nting in value. Tlie tomann in 
YrpS% time (1677) is ledko^ by him 
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as equal to £3, 6$. 8d. P. della Valle’s 
estimate 60 years earlier would give 
about £4, 10s. Od.y and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert’s 
valuation (5xl3s. M.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. In the first and third of the 
following quotations we have the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : 

1298. — “ You SCO when a Tartar prince 
fi^oes forth to war, he takes with him, say, 
100,000 horse . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tm- ; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman.”— Afarro Pofo, Bk. i. oh. 64. 

c. 1340. ■“ “Ces deux j^irtioiia r^unicK 
formaient un toLal de 800 toumana, dont 
chocun vaut 10,000 dinars cr.unint.s, et le 
dinar 8 dirhems.” — Shihnlmfi<lln. MatAlak-ul 
Absar, in Xot. ct Kxts. .xiii. 191. 

c. 1347.- “! w.-is informed . . . that 
when the K&u a.s.suTriblcd hi.M troops, and 
called the array of his forces tojjethcr, 
there were with him 100 iliv!.sion>! of horse, 
each eompujicd of 10,000 men. the chief 


TOMBACK, 8 . An alloy of copper 
and zinc, i.e. a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countric-s. Port, iamhaca^ 
from Malay tdmhaga and Idmitwaj 
‘copper,’ which ia agaiji from Skt. 
tainrika and tdmra. 

1602. — “Their drummos are huge pannes 
made of u motall called Tomban, which 
makes a most hellish sound.”— Scott, Z>i>- 
conrK of laua, in Purchaa, i. 180. 

1G90. -“Ibis Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . ’Ti'is thought to bo a kind of 
natural Com^>uund of Gold, Silver, and 
Bra.os, and in some places the mixture ia 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneiltou, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovinyton, 510. 

17.69.— “The Productions of this Country 
(Siam) are [)rodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin . . . and TsmbSAck." 
— In Uatryuiptr., i. 119. 


of whuiii was called Amir Tum&n, or iord 
of 10,000."— /6a Ratutn, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word .«eems to have 
paased into Russian : 

c. 1559.— “One thousand in the language 
of the people ia calkvl Tissut:f : likewise 
ton thousand in a single word Tma : twenty 
thousand Duurtmtk: thirty thouMind 7ttma.^' 
—llet'hrrstfin, Della Moacorki, Ilamasio, iii. 
159. 

[c. 1590. — In the SarkiCr of Kandah^ 
“eighteen dinAn make a tumin, and each 
tumiin is etpiivalont to 800 ditnis. The 
tumin of Khurasln is e<iua1 in value to 30 
rupees and the turoln of ln(k to 40.”— .4 In, 
e<l. Jarrell, ii. 393-94.] 

1619. — “ L'aiubasciadore Indi.ino . . . 
ordinh cbe dona-wo a tutti un tomano, cio^ 
dieci Koochini per uno.”— P, della Valle, ii. 
22 . 

c. 1630.— *• But how miserable so ore it 
scomea to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling every yeere 
his insatiate coffers with .’tbovo 350,000 
To]naAa(a Toman is five markes sterlin).” 
-Sir T. Herbert, p. 225. 

[c. 1665.— In Persia “the abisi is worth 
4 shlhis, and the tomin 50 alAtis or 200 
sAdAu."— Tavern t>i‘, ed. Ball, i. 24.] 

1677. — “. . . Receipt of Custom (at 
Ooinbroon) for which be pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomanda, 
every Tbonuund making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right hi.*'— Fryer, 222. 

1711.— “Camels, Houses, Ac., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahoes or 50 Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomanda, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England.”— ZorAycr, 229. 

[1858.-“Oirwur Singh, TMUBdar. came 
up with a dotacbment of tho •pooial polioo.*' 
•^Slmmau, Jmesuy tkrvMgk oSk, U. j7.] 


TOM-TOM, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiertv used there. Forbes 
(Rds-Mdld, ii.‘401) [ed. 1878, p. 665] 
says the thing is so called because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdvi, ‘place 
by place,’ i.e. first at one place, then at 
another. But it is rather an orwma- 
topoeia, not belonging to any language 
ill ])ai:ticular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamatfamn, in Tel. tappeUi, in 
Tam. tainhatUnn ; in Malay it is ton- 
toii, all with the same meaning. rVHien 
liadiuinton was introduced at ^tara 
natives called it Tamtam phul khel, 
tam-tam meaning ‘ battledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked like, a flower (^u£^. 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into ‘‘Tom Foor {Calcutta Rev. xevi. 
346).] In Freiich the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littre, 
however, in the Supplement to his 
Diet,, remarks that this use is erroneous. 


1693. — “U is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do 
the Tom Tom to be heat through all ihv 

Streets of the Black Town -In Wheeler, 

i. 268. 

1711. — “Their small Pipc.^ and T^m 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
eunl the greater.”— /.or Ayer, 235. 

In tho Calcutto Mayor’s expenses 


8 find : ..... r Kit 

“Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0- — Tony, 56. 

1764.—“ You will give strict orders to the 
»roindars to furnish Oil and Muashaul^ 
id Tom Thma and Pikemen, Ac., according 
ouatom.”-/6t<f. 891. 
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1770.—** ... An initrument of bnai which 
the Europoans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military muMic. and 
which is called a tun" {'Y^Ahhf RauHnt^ 
tr. 1777. i. 30. 

1789.— "An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, accompanied by a loud 
ru.stic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout, the throng. . . Aur- 

ro/ter, 73. 

1804. — "I reque.st that they mtay be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their runish- 
ment be published in the bazar by iieat of 
tom-tom.'‘— iii. 186. 

1824. — "The Mabrattaa in my vicinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbal.% and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible." — 11 oniifr* of E^foro, 
ch. iv. 

1836.— For the use of the word Viy Dickons, 
see under OUH OUM. 

1862. — "The hrst musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashe.s, Sp*)uer, First 

Principles, 3.^6. 

1881.— **The tom*tom is ubinuitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his. It selects by preference the 
hours of the night aa the time for its malign I 
influence to assert its must potent sway. ! 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- j 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brinfft. It iii.«pires delusive | 
hopea by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal furv— accompanied with naanl 
incantationa and protracte<l howls. . . 
Ocerfand Times of India, April 14. 

TONGA, s. A kind of light nnd 
small two-wheeled vehicle. Hind. tdngU, 
[Skt. fnmanjfd, ‘a platform’]. The 
word has Ijecoine familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonaa in a 
modified form on the road.s leading nii ! 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and other liill- 
BtatioDS. [Tavernier .H])eak8 of a carriage 
of this kind, but dijes not use the word : 

[c. 1665.— ** They have also, for travelling, 
small, vary liaht, carriages which contain 
two ^raons ; out usually one travels alone 
... to which they harness a pair of oxen 
only. These cerrugee, which are provido^i, 
like oura, with curtains and cushions, are not 
alung. . . /'—Tavernier, ed. Ba/t, i. 44.] 

1874.— "The villages in this part of the 
oountry are usually superior to those in 
Poona or Sholipur, and the people appear 
to be in good circumstances. . . . The 
ouetom too. which is oororoon, of driving 
light TmutM drawn by ponies or oxen 
pdnte to the same oondusion."— 
jRspmt gf Ndsik, 

1879.— ** A tsaghA dik has at last been 
started between lUipore and Debra. Hie 
flrit tongha took only 5| houra from Itajpore 
to Saharanport."— A mctt Mail. 


1880. -** In the ( Times) of the 19th of April 
we are told that ‘Syud Mahomed Padshah nas 
repulsed the attaeV on his fort instigated by 
certain mootaJis of tonga ... Is the 
relentless tonga a region of country or a 
religious organisation* . . . The original 
telegram appears to have contemplated a 
full stop after ‘ certain mooHuhs/ Then came 
an independent sentence about the tonga 
d&k w'orking admirably between Peshawur 
and Jellalabad, but the sub-editor of the 
Timet, interpreting the message referred 
to. made sense of it in the way we have seen, 
associating the ominous mystery with the 
moollaht, and helvting out the other sentence 
with some explanatory ideiis of his own." 
--Pioneer Mad, June 10. 

1881. — "Bearing in mind Mr. Framji’s 
extraordinary service.^, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
crippled for life ... by wounds received 
while gallantly defemling the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by <lacoits. . . ."—Letter from 
liuiultatf Hovt. fo tiort. nf India, June 17, 
1881. 

TONICATCHY, TUNN7KETCH, 

.V III Madru.s tlii.s in the imiiie nf the 
ilnine.-^tic watci -i iin ier, whi> i.s geuenilly 
a Woman, ami acts aa a kind of under 
lioiiM'iiiaid. It i.s a con*, of Tamil 
tfuiiiir-kdssi^ taunikhfrir^, an abbrevia- 
tion of tnnnir-kdtatti, ‘water- woman.' 

0 . 1780.— " * Voudricz vou.s mu permettre 
de fnire ce trajot avoc mes gens et mes 
hngr.ges, f|ni ne consistent nu’en deux 
fiialles, ipiatre caisses lie vin, aeux ballots 
do toilos, ct deux femmes, dont I'tine est 
nia cuisini^re, ot I’antre, nia tannie kam^e 
ou jiorteuse il’eaii.' " — //mf/nrr, i. 242. 

1792. "The Armenian . . . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . . dashes the 
nnul alsmt through the streets of the Black 
T'-eo, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Taway-kortchM." -.Viirfivi* Cwrier, 
April 26. 

TONJON, and vulg. TOUJOmT, s. 
A .sort of sedan or jK)rtable chair. It 
is (at least in the &n^l Presidency) 
carried like a jialankin by a single 
{lole (ind four Ijearers, wdiereas a Jom* 
pon (q.v.), fur use in a hilly country, 
has two poles like a European sedan, 
each pair of Wrers hearing it by a 
stick ixdweeii the poles, to which the 
latter are slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of tnis word is, nor explain 
the etymology ^ven by Williamson 
lielow, 'unless it is intended for thdm- 
jdtigh, which might mean ‘support- 
thigh.' Mr. Platts gives as forms in 
Hind. idn\jhJm and thdmjdn. The 
word is perhaps adopted from some 
trans-gtn^ic language. A rude con- 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a ‘ Tellicherry chair * (ii. 40). 

c. 1804. — I had a tonion, ur open palan- 
quin, in which I rode. — Mrs. Shericomi^ 
Autobiog. 283. 

1810. — "About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip 
perah, and other niountainoua parts, a very 
fight kind of conveyance is in use, called a 
taum-Janng, t.«. 'a supfx}rt to the feet.*" 
— WiiliamsoHi V.M. i. 322-23. 

„ " Some of the party at the tent.s 

sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a palankeen, to meet me.” — Maria OrahaM, 
166. 

[1827.— "Inaccorflance with Lady D'Oyly s 
earnest wish I go out every morning in her 
tOUjin."— D/ary 'if Mrs. Fentm^ 100.] 

1820.— "I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s toi^on, which differs only from 
a palanquin in beine like the body of a 
gig with a head t»i \w'~Mem. of Col. Moun- 
tain, 88. 

[1832. —**. . . I never seat myself in the 
palankeen or thoilJn.iui without a feelii^ 
riordering on selLrcproach. . . ."—Mrs. 
Metr Hassan AH, Obsenations, i. 320.] 

1839. -‘‘He reined up hi.s ragged horse, 
facing me, and dancing about till I had 
(lassed ; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged niy 
tonjon, bending down to his aaddleUtw, 
pi'eteuding to urow a lance, showing his 
teeth, an<f uttering a loud quack ]"—L(t,rs\ 
from Madras, 290. 

(1849.— *' We proccedeti to Nawabguiige, 
the minister riding out with roe, for some 
miles, to take leave, a-s I sat in my tonj^ohn.” 
—Sletman, Journsy through Oudh, i, 2.J 

TOOLST, R. The lioly Bnsil of 
the Hindus (On'mMm sanctum, L.), Skt. 
tulsi or tuhUi, frequently planted in a 
v«i8e upon a pedestal of nia.sunry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwell ing.s. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relative.s are preserved in these 
domestic slicines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay, i. 59, 
c. 1322) ; and it is accurately descrilied 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See aim Ward's Hindoos, ii 203. The 
plant has also a. kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the slioros of 
the Mediterranean generally. 

[c. 1650. — ‘*Thoy who bear the tulail round 
the neck . . . they are VaiHhnavas, and* 
eanctify the world.’ Mdld, in H. 
H. Wilson's Worls, i. 41.} 

1672. — ** Almoet all the Hindus . . . 
adore a plant like our BasiHeo gmiUt, but 
of more pungent odour. . . . Every one 
before hie bouse hoe • little nltar, girt with 


a wall holf an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in those the shrub is 

f rown. They recite their prayers daily 
efore it, with repeated prostrati.’ms, 
sprinklings of water, Ac. I’hero are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 

places, and in the courts of the pagodas.” 

P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1673. — ‘‘They piaster Cow-dung before 
their Doora ; and .so keep themsielves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
a^uare of Mud, where they plant Cola- 
vunth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.”— /’ryrr, 199» 

1842. — ‘‘Veiieram a planta chamada 
*ruloBse, jwr dizerein 6 do patco dos Dcoses, 
c j)or isso 6 commim no pateo de suas 
oasa-s, e todas as manhas Ihe vilo tributar 
vencra9«io .” — Anjiufs Murtiimos, iii. 453. 

1872. — “At the head of the gh4t, on 
either side, i.s a .sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.”— 
Oonnda Samanta, i. 18. 

Tlie following illustrates the esteem 
attaclicfl to TooTsy in S. Europe : 

1885.--“ I have frequently realised how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
.ship^^d ia the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basir.s clay women take .sprigs of this plant 
to he blessed in church. On returning 
home they cast some on the floor of the 
hou.se, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
Iliey eat a little with their household, and 
no sickneas, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cuplM>ard, and flrmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the saiiic period.”— y. T. Bent, 
The Cyclades, p. ‘328. 

TOOMONGONG, s. A Malay title, 
especially kiunvn .is borne bv one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Tsland of Singapore was purcliaiced. 
The Sultans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which Uxik refuge 
ill Jolidr, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especially), when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the Tumanwung was a minister 
who had in Peshwa fashion appro- 
priated the jKiwer of the Sultan, with 
nereditary tenure : and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore. 
Crawfurd says : “ The woi^ is most 
probably Javanese ; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office " (Malay Diet. 8.v.) 

n774._*'Paid a visit to the Sultan . . . 
and l^ngaram Toomongonff- • . ''—Diary 
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^ J. Herbert^ in Forrfsl, Bombay Lettert, 
Marne Seriet, ii. 488. 

[1880.—** Thia (Bop4ti). however, i.i rather 
a title of oflBce than of mere rank, as these 
governors are sometimes Tamhng’gusgt, 
AHOebdiSf and of still inferior rank." — 
Raftet, Java, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1884. — “Singapore had originally been 
purchased from two Malay chiefs ; the 
Sultan and Tnmangong <>f .fohore. Tlie 
foniier, when Sir Stamford liaffles outered 
into the arrai^eracnt with them, wa.s the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler." — Caaev-iah, Jtemiuii. of an Indian 
Official, 273. 


TOON, TOON- WOOD, s The tree 
and timber of the Cfdrela Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae. Hind, tuf^ tun, Skt. 
tunna. The timber is like a jM>ir 
mahogany, and it in commonly used 
for furniture and fine joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Re<1 Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland {Cedrela 
auatralie, F. Mueller). See Brandis, 
Forest Flora, 73. A sp. of the same 
genus (C. sinensis) is called in Chineae 
ch*un, which looks like the same word. 

[1798.— The tree 6rst described by Sir W. 
Jones, As. Res. iv. 288.] 

1810. — **The toon, or country mahomny, 
which comes from Bengal. . . ."—Maria 
Graham, 101. 

1837.—** Roacilini informs us that there is 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is what commonly called F. Indian 
mahogany {Athenaeum, July 22, 1837). This 
may bs the Cedrela Toona.’’— /foy/r’r Hindu 
Medicine, 30. 

TOOBKEY, s. A Turku horse, t.«. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo itses 
what is pra.:ticallv the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298.—“. . . Turoomans . . . dwell 
among monotains and downs where they 
hod good pasture, for their occupation u 
eattle-keeping. Excellent horMe, known as 
TnrqnABi, a.re reared in their oountry. . . 
-Mareo Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1590.-“ The fourth claw (TuU) are 
horses imported from Turdn ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not oome up to 
the preceding (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas)." 
—din, 1. 234. 

[lM3.-*Mf they aie found to be TMi 
horeea that is from Turkietan or Tartaiy, 
and m a proper eiie and adequate etrength, 
they are branded on the thigh with the 
Kiim'e nmrk. . . "—Bernier, ed. OeeuMk, 


1678. — ** Four horses bought for the Com- 


Kr 

Pagodas. 

One youi^ Arab at 

100 

One old l^key at 

40 

One old Atcbein at 

20 

Ono of this country at 

20 




Ft. St. Oeo. Cousns., March 6, in 
Notes and Exts., Madras, 1871. 

1782. — “ Wanted one ct two Tanyans (see 
TANOUN) rising six years old, Wanted also 
a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tazzi (see TAZEE) 
Horse for a Buggy. . . "—India OoMtU, 
Feb. 9. 

„ “To be disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted ToorBayi." 
—Ibid. March 2. 

TOOTNAOUE, s. Port, tutenaga. 
This word appears to have two dif- 
ferent applications. a. A (/'hinesealloy 
of cooper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
callea ‘ white P^^dung of 

the Chinese). Tne finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The b^t 
comes from Vunnan, and Mr. Joubert 
of the Gamier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace {Voyage df Exploration, ii. 160). 
b. It is u4ed in Indian trade in the 
.same loose way that spelter is used, 
for either zinc or pewter {peh-yuen, or 
‘white lead’ of tne Chinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
tviiya, Skt. tutiha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective affix, in which way nik is 
usira in Persian. Or it may be nd^ 
in the sense of lead, which i.s one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations mven below, tuUno/gue 
is confounded witli calin (see CALAT)* 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. tuUandgam [tuUundgam\ 
Tel. tvUundgam [iuitind^amuV fiahr. 
and Quz. iutii-ndga. Sir Q. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in suppminff (as his 
mode of writing seems to imply) that 
tutenague is a Chinese wora. fThe 
word hss been finally corruptea in 


8L Julteii <f P. Ckamffion, Industries is- 
etennmei Medsmesde f Emffire Oiineis, IMO, p. 70. 
Walla Wlllloma rnyii: “Tha fMO-funy argaDtan, or 
whita ooppar of tha Chlnaaa, la on alloy of eoppw 
40*4, iliia 10*4, aiekal 11*^ and iron 8*0^ end 
oeeaMonolly a Uttia allvar : and thaaa yropai^ 
nntmAyth^otamanmrvr-MUUUXtnd' 
«nHad.lM,U.19. 
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England into ' tootk and egg * metal, as 
in a quotation below.] 

1605.-<‘4500 Pikals (aoe PEGUL) of Tin- 
imaga (for Tiutenaga^ or Speltor.’'— In 
Valentijn, v. 329. 

1644. — “That which thoy export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) i.s pepper, allhotigh it is 
ptx>hibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callaym (see CALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal ; jewelled oma- 
meats ; but much less nowadays, for the 
reasons already stated. . . — Bucarro^MS. 
f. 316. 

1675.— “ . . from thence with IkjHatt 

to China for Sugar, Tea, Poirelane, Lac- 
cared Ware, (^icitiivtr, Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . ."—Fryer, 86. 

[1676-7. — “. . . supposing yo*^ Ilon*^ may 
intend to send y* Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tntonag for Persia. . . ."—Forrest, Bunthay 
Letters^Home Seria, i. 125.} 

1679. — Latter from Dacca reTOrting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Load, Tin or ^tenama. "- /*>. St. 
Oeo. Consns., Oct. 31, in /v^s and K^ds. 
Madras, 1871. 

[ ,, “In the list of commodities brought 

from the East Indies, 1678, 1 6nd among 
the drugs, tincal (see TINCALL) and 
Toothaaaga set doune. Enquire ahso what 
these are. . . .’’--Letter of Sir T. Brotene, 
May 29, in A*, d: (^. 2 ser. vii. 52U.] 

1727.— “Most of the Spungo in China 
ha*! (>eraicious Qualities becnu.se the Sub- 
terraueou.s Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as ('opper, Quicksilver, AMotn, 
Toothanague, &o. ’ .1. /inmi'lon, ii. 223; 
fed. 1744, ii. 2'2‘J, for ‘'Spuiige” lending 

Springs"). 

1750.- -“ A sort of Casb made of Tootha- 
nagua i» the only Currency of the ( ’ountry." 
-'Some Ac. of Cochin ('kina, by Mr. Hohert 
Kirsop, in Ihilrymplc, Or. Hep. i. 245. 

[17r>7. - Speaking of the fre-emon eni\)lled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Uailey (.l«ntf/j of 
Nottinghamshire, iii. 1235) mentions as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to .say : “It wa.s a mm of this 
latter Msrson wh*/ was the inventor of that 
beautiful cornposif*) white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a .’hnnge in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England. This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, wa.s called Ttttinio, but which 
word, by one of the most .tUurd perversions 
of language ever known, became vransfciroti 
into 'Tooth and Egg,' the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops. "—Quoted iti *2 ser. N. it Q. x. 144.J 

1780. — “At Quedah there is a trade for 
calin (see CALAY) or tutonaguo ... to- 
export to different parts of the Indies."— 
Bunn, New Direetory, 5th ed. 338. 

1797.— “Tu-to-nag is, poperly 8|K*aking, 
«nc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine ; 
the ore is powdered and mixed with char- 
coal dost, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is ooD' 
densed in yruter." - Staunton's Acet. of Lord 
Macartney's Embassy, 4to ed. ii. 540. 

TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c., s. A 
name u-jed in the 17tli and 18th cen- 
tiirieH for dark-skinned or half-caate 
claiinanU of Portugue.se descent, and 
Chri.slian profession. Ita application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) ityp-chi, ‘a 
gunner.’ It may he a slight support 
to this derivation that Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
I the 16th century, and arc frequently 
I mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been riven. 
That given by Orme below (ana put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topi, ‘ a hat,’ has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymolc^ 
he tlie true origin, it is probable tlmt 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as iU true 
connotation, it may have some cor- 
rolxjration not only in the. fact that 
Kun)peans arc to tliis day often spoken 
of by natives 'with a .shade of dis- 
twragement) as Topeewalas ((pv.) or 
‘ Ilat-nu n,’ }»ut also in the pride 
foiiimonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing Kuropvjan blo^ in wearing a hat ; 
indeed P'ra Paolino tells us tliat this 
class call theni^lves genie de chapeo (.see 
. alsothe (piotat ion below from Ovington). 
■ Po.'i.siblv however this wa.s merely a 
i misremlering of from the assumed 
! etymology. 'I'he same Fra Paolino, 
'.with hi.ri\i.sual fertility in error, pro- 
j pounds in another passage that topaz 
' i.s ft corruption of do-bhiiahiya, ‘two- 
Itongm;.i ’ (in fact i.s another form of 
Dubash, q. V.), viz. using Portuguese 
and a deba.sed vernacular (pp. 50 and 
144). [The .Vfirfnw (//os5. assumes Mai. 
tdihishi to be a corruption of dubash.] 
The 7'opaz on board ship is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of tliis class. 
1602.— “The 12th ditto we saw to .sea- 


pub. 1618. 

[1672. — “ToapMMl." See under 
MADRAS.l ^ 

1673. “"To the Fort then l>elonged 300 
Englieh, and 400 Topaxat, or Portugal Fire- 
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men.'' — Frw, 66. In his gloeaarinl Index 
he gives *'Toi>aiaf, Musketeers." 

1680. — " It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 TopMiei, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay."— In WKeeier, i. 121. 


1686.—" It is resolved, as soon as English 
soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topaatei be disbanded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependence on them." — In ditto, 150. 

1690. — "A Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Abdal 
Ukaford, was taken by Mat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans." — 
Ovingtcn, 411. 

1705.—". . . Topases, qui aont des ffcns 
du pais qu'on ^bve et qu'on habille a la 
Francoise, leaquels ont estd instniits dans 
la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionnaires."— 45-46. 

1711.— "The Garrison consists of about 
250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or 1/. 2«. 9d. 

E ir Month, and 200 Topaaaes, or black 
ungrel Portugese, at .50, or 52 Fanhams 
per Month."— ZoeXyrr, 14. 

1727.— "Some Portuguese are called To- 
BMiea . . . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Pries^ because they indulge 
them more and their V^iKany."— A. Hamilton, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. 

1745. — "Les Portugais et lea autres 
Cath oliquee qu'on nomme Mestices (see 
MUBTEEfl) et Topiaes, ^galement comme 
lee naturels du Pays y viennent sans dis- 
tinction pour assister aui Divins myst^rcs." 
— AVftert, ii. 31. 


1747. — "The officers upon coming in 
report their People in general beluvod 
very well, and could not do more than 
thep did with such a handful of men 
against the Force the Enemy had, beins 
as they believe set least to be one thousand 
Europeans, besides TopMMl, Coffrees (see 
OAFIXB), and Seapoys (Aee 8EP0Y), al- 
tevether about Two Thousand (2000).’ - 
ifo. Consju. at ft. *Sr. David, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — "600 effective Knropeam would 
not have cost more than that cVtwd uf use- 
lees TonaMMn and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
posed." — In .4 Letter to a Proprietor of the 
B.I. Co. p. 57. 

„ "The TopaasM of which the major 
Part .f the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Madrau knows it to be a clack, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for tne most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ten 
poeeeesed of any of the necessary Requisites 
of a Soldier."— /2nVf. App. p. 103. 

1756.—" ... In this plight, from half an 
boor after eleven till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustainod the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
p r sM or e of his whole body on my head ; a 
Dnteh seigiant, who had taken bis seat 


upon my left Mioulder, and a Topai bearitm 
on my nghV'—ffolwetVt Harr, of the Bkuut 
Hole, [ed. 1758, p. 19]. 

1758. — "There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . . . which, in our opinion, 
does no way souare with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Nawab." -‘Court's Letter, in 
t^ng, 133 . 

c. 1785. — "Topasses, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats." — Carraeeioti'i Clive, iv. ,564. The 
same explanation in Orwie, i. 80. 

1787.—". . . Assuredly the mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahpoots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene- 
ficial. ... I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors."— C'of. FullarUm's 
Ptria of English Interests in India, 222. 

I 1789.— "Topasses are the sons of Euro- 
i peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 

I who are trained to arms."— JIfxaro, Harr. 
321. 

1817.— "Topasses, or persons whom we 
may denominate I ndo- Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, . faith. "—y. Mill, Hist. iii. 19. 

TOPE, 8. This word is used in 
three quite distinct senses, from dis- 
tinct origins. 

a. Hind, iof, 'a cannon.' This is 
Turkish fdp, adooted into Peraian 
and Hindustani. We cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platts regards T. iob. 
top, as meaning originally 'a round 
maas,' from Skt. si^pa, for which see 
below.] 

b. A grove or orchard, and in 
Upi)er India especially a mango- 
orchard. The word is in universal 
u.se by the English, hut is quite un- 
known to the natives of Up^r India. 
It is in fact Tam. fdppu, Tel. fdpie, 
[which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tam. togu, * to collect,’] and must have 
l>een carried to Bengali hy foreigners 
at an early period of £urup^n trailic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
.supposing it to be in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by- them is high. 

c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
word t&p is in local use in the N.W. 
Punjab, where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Skt siHpa througn the Ml or 
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Prakrit thiipo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 605), SlujM in Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
in Cleaaliy. The word was first intro- 
duced to European knowledge by Mr. 
Elphiustoiie in his account of the 
Tope of Manikyala in the Rawul 
Pindi district. 

a. — 

[1687. — “Tope.” See uiulor TOPE- 
KHANA. I 

[1884.— “The big gun near the Central 
Museum of Labor called the Zatn-Zarouh 
or Bhanjianvati top, seems to have held 
much the .s.'ime place with the Sikhs os 
the Malik-i-Maidan held in Bijapur.” — 
Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii. 642.] 

b. - 

167<1. — . . flourish pleasant Tops of 

Pl.intain.s, Cocoe.s, Guiavas.”— /'Vy^r, 40. 

,, “The Country is Sandy; yet 
plentiful in Pn^visions ; in all places, Tops 
of Trees."— /t/rf. 41. 

1747. -““The Topei and Walks of Trees 
in and .about the founds will furnish them 
with firewood to bum, and Clay for Bricks 
is .almost everywhere.” — Report of a Council 
ijf Il’ara^ Ft. St. David, in Coiisne. of M.ay 
ft, MS. in India Office. 

1751.— “A multitude of People set to the 
work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout rou<l wall, at a place 
called Fac(|uire’s Topo, or the grove of the 
Kaapiire."— (>»w, i. 273. 

1799.— “Ujmn looking at the Tope as I , 
came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get poasession of the bank of the 
Nullah, you have the Topo as a matter of 
course.” — Weiliupton, Deep. i. 23. 

1809. — “ . . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rice fields and topes.”— 
Villen tia, i. 557. 

1814.- “It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which all 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often ex|H»nded.’'— /orfisf, Or, Afna. iii. 66. 

C.— 

[1839.— “Tope is an expression used for a 
’"'nind or barrow as far west as Peshawer. 

. . .’’—'Kfphinttone, Vauhnl, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 

TOPE KHANA, s. The Artillery, 
Artilleiy Park, or Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Tiirco-Pers. tdp-khdna^ * cannon- 
house’ or *cRiinon-aepartnient.’ The 
word is tlie same that appears so often 
jjj reports from ConstRiitinople as the 
TmhmeK, Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana are historical, we are 
^rongly disposed to suspect that Aqua 
TofatM may have had its name from 
this word. 


1687.—“ The Toptchx. These are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers ; their Quarters are at Tophana, or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople.”— /fyratrf’i Preeent State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 

1726. — “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the Daroger f^see DABOOA) 
of theTopscaima).”— Vatentijn, iv. {SuraUe), 
276. 

1765.—“ He and his troops knew that by 
the treachery of the Tope Kh onnah Drogsr 
(see DABOOA), the cannon were lo^ed 
with powder oTi\y."—Holwdf, Hiet. Evenie, 
&c. i. 96. 

TOPEE, s. A hat, Hind. topi. This 
is .sometimes referred to Port, fopo, ‘ the 
top ’ (also tope, * a top-knot,’ ana toptsie, 
a ‘ toupee ’), which is probably identical 
with English and Dutch top, L. 
German fopp, Fr. tomt, &c. But there 
is also a simpler Hind, word top, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Roteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word 
l)ccoines specialized in application to 
the sola hat. 

1498, — In tho vocabulary (“i&te he a 
/inyuajem de Calintt") we have; “barrete 
(i.e. n cap) ; tapj.”— Roteiro, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, .seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed: “Trazem em a moleora 
hunns topetei por signal! que sam Christaos." 
-/6»d. 52. 

1849.— “Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste, and there 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off his impor- 
tunney.”— Z>ry Leaves from Ycning Egypi, 2. 

1883.— “Topoo, a solar helmet.”— iri/fx. 
Modern Persia, 2W. 

TOPEEWALA « Hind. topiwCtld, 

‘one. who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one ,clainiin^ to be .so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of the Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says that in nis time (before 1808] 
Topeewala and Vvtggrjrvala were used 
ill Guzerat and the Mahratta country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives.’ [The 
S. Indian form is TomMr.] The 
auibor of the Persian Life of Hydw 
Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) calls 
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Europeans Kaldh-pothf i,e. *hAt-wear«rs* 

1808. — *'Th« dMcandanti of the Porta- 
goeee . . . oafortuoatelj the ideM of 
ChrietiMiity ere so imperfect that the onlj 
mode they hit upon of duplaying their 
faith is by wearioff hats and breezes.**— 
Sj/dtuy Smith, WorJs, 3d. ed. iii. 5. 

[1326. — ''It was now erident we should 
hare to encounter the Topee wnllaa.”— 
Pandwrwg Hari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] 

1874.—". . . you will see that he will 
not be able to protect us. All topiwdlAa 
... are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will alwsys 
decide, in farour of their white brethren.*' 
—Ocvinda Samanta, ii. 211. 

TOBOULLi s. This word occurs 
only in Gastanheda. It is the Malays 
ilam tiru-koyil, [Tam. fine, Skt. in; 

* holy ’ * temple *]. See i. 263, 254 ; 

also the EngUsh Trans, of 1682, f. 161. 
In fact, in the 1st ed. of the 1st book 
of Gaitonheda tureoU occurs where 
I is found in subM^uent editions, 
iore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 
with the same meaning.] 


T08HA00NNA. s. P.-H. totha^ 
kkdna. The repository of articles re- 
ceived as presents, or intended to be 
given as presents, attached to a govern- 
ment-office, or ffreat nun’s establish- 
ment. The totna-khdna is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Oovernment of India. 


[1616.— "Now indeed the ataahckaiinoe 
WM become » right sUge."— 8t> T, Rot, 
Rak. Soc. u. 300. f 

[1742. — " . . . the Treasury, Jewels, 
tolahik-khaiina • . . that belonged to the 
E&i^ror. . . iVoier, H, of Nadir Shah, 


1799. — " After the capture of Seri^a- 
patam, and before the country waa giren 
orar to the Raja, tome brass awamiea (q.v.), 
which ware in the toahekaiiall were pren 
to the brahmins of different pagodaa, by 
order of Macleod and the Oeoeral. The 
prma-aganta reouira payment for them.”— 
Wdlin^toH, i. 56. 


[1886. — "Whan money is praaantad to 
the Viearoy, ha alwaya * ramita 'it, but when 
praaenta of jawala, arma, atulfa, bonaa, or 
other tbinga of value are given him, they 
are accepted, and era immadiatoly handed 
over to the tosh or Uovamment 

IVaaaiiry. . . /'—Lady I^erin, Vieerogal 
Lift, 76.] 


T08TDAUK, s. MiliUi^ Hind. 
totddn for a cartouehe-boz. The word 
appears to be properly Pert, toihadan, 
* proriaioii-bolder,' a widlet. 


[1841.— "This laat was, however, maralj 
*toe*daa kee aioa $* — a cajriouch-box report 
— os our sepoys oddly phrase a vagus 
rumour."- iSbaVfy in India, ii. 223.] 

TOTT, s. Tam. toni, Canar. totiga, 
from Tam. tondu, 'to* dig,’ properly a 
low-castc labourer in S. India, and a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting as 
messenger, &c., fur the community, 
like the gonyt of N. India. 

1730.— "II y a dans chaoue village an 
hommo da service, appellf Tottl, qui ast 
chargf das impositions publiques.”— ^Mr. 
Rdif xiii. 371. 

11883. — "The name Toty being oon- 
siaered objectionable, the same officers in 
the new arrangements are called Tataiaru 
(see TALIAB) when assigned to Police, and 
Vrtfiaiu when employed in Revenue duties.” 
—Le Fanu, Man. qf Saltm, ii. 211.] 

TOUCAN, & This name is very 
generally misapplied by Eurojwans 
to the various species of Horn- 
bill, formerly all styled Buceroa, but 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jerdon says: "They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying 'a worker,’ 
from the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the term did orisiu- 
ally belong to a species of homDill, 
ana not to the S. American Rham- 
ph€utea or ZygodactyU. Tukang is really 
in Malay a 'craftsman or artificer’; 
but the dictionaries show no applica- 
I lion to the bird. We have hei^ in 
fact, a reinarkAble instance of the 
coincidence.s which often justly perplex 
etymologists, or would perplex tnem 
if it were not so much their habit to 
seize on one solution and despise the 
others. Not only is tukang in Malay 
'an artificer,’ but, as Willoughby tells 
us, the Spaniards called the real S. 
American toucan * eamnUro ’ from the 
noise he makes. And yet there seems 
no doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Thevet’s^ 
with its date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 16d6X but he mentions only the 
name by which "the Christians” 
called it^— in Ramusio’s Italian 
(fBteaUo; Sommario, in Ramwio, iiL 
f. OOX [Prof. Sksat (Ooneim Did. nr.) 
gives omy the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question is still further discussed, 
wiUiout any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
cry of the bird, in N. <£• Q. 9 ser, vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 250.] 

1556.— '‘Surlacoste de la marine, la nlus 
f requite marcbandiae est le plumage d'vn 
OTseau, qu'ila appcllent en leur langue 
Toucan, lequel deacriTona •omroairemont 

S uia qu'il vient k pro|m. Cast oyaeau eat 
e la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . Au restc 
ceat oyaeau eat mervenleusement difforme et 
monatrueux, ayant le bee plus groa et plus 
long quaai que le reate du corpa.”— 
SingutarUez ae la France Antartieque^ autre- 
ment tummSe Anuriqne. . . Par T. AndrS 
Theuet^ Nati/d'Angonleimi^^ Paris, 1558, f. 91. 

1648.— ‘*Tacao% sire Toucan Brasilien- 
aibus : aria picae aut palumbi magnitudine. 

. . . Rostrum habet ingena et nonnumquam 

K klmum longum, exteriua flavam. . . . 

iruin eat autom videri poasit quomodo 
Untilla avis tam grande rostrum ferat ; 
aed levi.saimum oai." -- Ocorgl MaregravJ 
tie Lxehetwi^ Hist. Rerum NoJur. Brasifiae. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Huf. Natur. Bratti. 
l.ugd. bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) Aldroi-tindut, Ornitholog. 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
toncham. 

Here is an example of misapplication 
to the llornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885. — Soopab (in N. Caii.*\ra) is the only 
region in which I have met with the toucan 
or great hornbtll. ... 1 saw the comical 
looking head with ita huge aquiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and 1 account it one of the Inrst shota I ever 
made, when 1 sent a ball . . . through the 
head juat at ita junction with the handMoine 
omnge-colo!ircd helmet which surmounts it. 
Downcame the toucau with outspread wings, 
dead apparently ; but when iiiy peon Mant.'ol 
raised him by t) u thick mu:«’ular neck, 
he fn.Htcned his great claws on his hand, ami 
made the wood resound with a succesidon of 
roars more like a bull than a bird."— Ooixfow 
Forbes, Wild Life in Canara, he. pp. 37*38. 

TOWLE^ 8. Hind, tauliyif, ‘a 
towel.’ This is a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but rather of 
the Port, toalha {Panjab N. <fc Q., 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TBAQA, 8. [Molesworth nves **S. 
Qua. trdgu” ; trdga Joes not 
apj^r in Monier-Williams’s Skt. Diet., 
ana Wilson (queries the word as doubt - 1 
ful. pr. Qrierson writes ; “ I cannot j 
trace its origin back to Skt. One is 
t-empted to connect it* with the Skt. 
I’oot froi^ or trd, ‘ to protect* but the 
termination gd presents aifficulties 


which I cannot get over. One would 
exp^'ct it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdka, but no such 
word exi.sts.”] The extreme form of 
dhuma (q^v.) among the liajputs and 
connected tril)es, in which tlie com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 
persons and papers at the time of the 
death of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
death was a kind of traga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
.sacrificed him. [For a case in Greece, 
see PaiLsaniaa, \. i. 6. Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is Chandi, which 
is perhaps Skt. canda, ‘passionate’ 
(see Malcolm, Ceiit. India^ 2nd ed. 
ii. 137). Also compare the juhar of 
the Rajputs {Tod, Annals, Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for JiTtir, see 
As. Res. iv. 357 segn.] 

1803.— A case of traga is recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at the capture of 
Oawilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813.— “Every attempt to levy an assess 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.**— Forhef, Or. Mem. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and see i. 244]. 

1819.— For an affecting story of Traga, 
see Macmnrdo, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 281. 

[TEANKEY, a A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
seas. All attempts to connect it wdth 
any Indian or Persian word have lieen 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be couiiected >vilh the Port, tnneador, 
a sort of flat-bottomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with tnnqmrt, 
a lierriugdioat used in the English 
Channel. Smyth {Saihr^s IPorddtook, 
s.v.) has : “ Trankeh or Tranhies, a large 
lx>at of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
iV. cf- Q. 8 ser. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.—“ He sent certain spies who went 
in Terraiiqiiiins dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside the straits." — Couto, Dec. 
VI. Bk. X. ch. 20. 

[c. 1750.—“. . . ho remained some y^rs 
inol^urity, till an Arab tranky being driven 
in there by stress of weather, ho made him- 
self known to his countrymen. . . ."—Ot'ose, 

lat ed. 25. 

(1753.-“Taghi Khan . . . soon afterem- 
barked a great number of men in small 
vaMals." In the note tamuquiM-— 
wag, iv. 181. 
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[1778.—“ Aooordingly w« Naolrad to hir« 
OM of tho ooBinoD, but onoomforUblt 
vMMb of tboOolph, called a Ttaakiy. . . .** 
-/mi, m] 

TBANQUBBAB, n.p. A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken bj England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased from 
them, along with SeramTOre, in 1845. 
The true name is said to m Taron^m- 
bddif ‘Sea-Town* or ‘Wave-Town*; 
fso the Madrat Olou.; but in the Man. 
ni S16) it is interpreted ‘ Street of the 
Telegu people.*] 

1610.— “Tbs membera of tho Company 
hoTO petitioned me, that inaamueb ao they 
do much Mirice to God in their eetabliah- 
ment at Negapatam, both among Portngueee 
and natiree, and that there ia a aettlement 
of newly oonTorted Chriatiana who ara looked 
after by the catechumena of the |^sh 
(fregossla) of Traagabar. . . iTta^'i 
Letter^ in Livnu doi Monf^fu, p. 285. 

[1683-4.— **Thia Morning the Portn^ea 
ahip that came from Viiagapatam Smled 
hence for TTangambar. '*—FnngUf IHary^ 
Ft. SL Oeo. Ist aer. iii. 16.] 

TBAVANGOBB, n.p. The name 
of a village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king- 
dom wrhich is known by the name has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tim-viddn-kodUf shortened to Tiru~ 
vdnkodu. [The ' Madrat Olou. gives 
TiruvitdnkUrf tiruj Skt iri, ‘ the 
goddess of prosperity,* vdzhu, ‘to re- 
side,* kdr, ‘part.*] 

[1514.— “As to the money due from the 
Raja of Ttavamoer. . . . — d/hvovcreiw, 
CarUu, p. 270.] 

1553.—“ And at the plaoe oalled Tlra- 
vaneor, where this Kin^om of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
taking its name from thb very Tkavanesr, 
the king of which our people call the Ary 
C/rSinfa, Deoanse he is greater in his dominion, 
and in the state which he keepa, than those 
other princes of Malabar ; and be is subject 
to the King of Vaislaga.^'— Rorroi, I. is. 1. 

1600.— “The said Ooremor has written 
to me that moet of the kings adjacent to 
oar State, whom he adrised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent repHee in a good 
spirit, with ea pr es ri ons of frieadsbim and 
with promisee not to admit the rebm into 
their ports, all but him of TkavUMK from 
whom no answer had ydt come.**— Juno- ^ 
Jftpain’s LMetf in Ziwm das MwtfSm, p. 257. 

TBIBEMT, n.p. Skt fri-ssMli 
‘threefold breid’; e neme whi^ 
properly belongs to Pmylge (Allehi- 


bidX where the three holy rivers^ 
Oenges, Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvatl 
are considered to unite. But local 
requirements have instituted another 
Tribeni in the Ganges Delta, by be- 
stowing the name of Jumna and &iraa- 
vatl on two streams connected with 
the Hiigli. The Bengal Tribeni gives 
name to a village, which is a pla^ of 
great sanctity, and to which the mtUu 
or religious fairs attract many visitors. 

1682.—“. . . if 1 refused to stay there 
he would certainly stop me again at Iklp- 
pany aome milea further up the Rirer.''— 
Mtdget, Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 


1705.—“. . . pendant la Lune de Mars 
. . . il arrive la FSte de THpignj, c*est 
un Dieu enfermS dans une maniere de petite 
MoequSe. qui est dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grande pleine . . . au bord du Oange.”— 
Luillier, 99. 

1753.— “ Au-deaeouade Nudia, k Trlpini, 
dont le nom signifie trob eaux, le Oange 
fait encore aortir du mSme o5te un canal, 
qui par aa rentrSe, forma une aeoonde tie 
renfermde dans la premihre.” — Z>’i4ar»//r, 
64. 


TBIOHIES, TBITCHIE8, s. The 

familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, but much liked by 
those used to them. Mr. 0. P. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Trichi- 
nopoly under Che succming article, 
derives the word cheroot m>m the 
form of the name which he assigns. 
But this, like his etymology of the 
place-name, is entirely wrung (see 
OHEBOOT). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 

1876. — “ Between whiles we smoked, 
generally Monilba, now euppbniad ^ foul 
Dindigula and fetid Triehioa.'* Surtax, 
Sind Jlewiiited, i. 7. 


TB10HIH0P0L7, n.p. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of 8. India. 
The etymology and proMr form of the 
name nas been the subject of much 
difference. Mr. C. P. Brown ^ves the 
true name aa ChinUa-palli, ‘Little- 
Town.’ But this may be' safely re- 
jected aa mere Rueai, inconsistent with 
factA The eanieet occurrence of the 
name on an inscription is (about 1580) 
aa TintASiUoFfaUs apparently 'Holy- 
loek-town.’ In tlie Kogram the place 
ia mid to ba nentioiiid under Um name 
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of SirapalU. Some derive it from 
Tri-lira -puram^ * Three - head - town/ 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon.* 
[The Madrai Olou. gives TiruiHndppalli^ 
ttru, ‘hoW,’ ahir^ ‘the ^\a,nt cisiampelos 
pareira, L. palli, ‘ village.’] 

1677.— “Tritchenapali."— .4. Bautiuff. 'm 
Valentijuj ▼, (C«ylvn\ 300. 

1741.— “The Maratas conclu^od the cctn- 
paign by putting thi:< whole Peninsula under 
contribution as far as C. Cumerim, attacking, 
conquering, and retaining the city of TirtlZ- 
erapali, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisoner the Nalmb who goyerned it." — 
Kfport of the Pm *. FtVrroy, in Bnsipino dnt 
PotseatOes, &c., Dorvmmtoa^ ed. 18fi3, iii. 19. 

1753. —“Cos onibouchOre.s .soul on grand 
nnmV>re, vfi la division do ce flouve en 
diff^rcns bras on canaux, h remonter juaqu’4 
Tirilhirapali, et h la pagodu de Shirang* 
ham."’ A nm lie, 115. 

1761. “after the battle Muhummod Ali 
Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to Tnichin- 
apolli, a place of gre.at ^t^cngth.’’— 
ifiat. of the Mar ta Jndin, 1701, p. 3. 


1720. — “TriiikMMmal#i properly Triootn- 
male ” [i.e. TrikunmLU), — Valentijn (Cey* 
ion), 19. 

t. “THnkemale. . . :*—Ilnd. 108. 

1727.—“. . . that vigilant DutcAmar. was 
noon after them with his Fleet, and foroed 
them to tight diaadvantageously in Tniikn- 
malaya Sty, wherein the French lost one 
half of their Fleet, being either sunk or 
burnt.”— A . Hamilton, i. M3, [ed. 1744]. 

1761.— “We arrived at Trlneonomale in 
Oeylone (which is one of the finest, if not 
V* best and most capacious Harbours in y* 
World) the first of November, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month in pre- 
pariiw our Ships for y" nest Campaign." — 
Ms. Letter of Jamn Hennell, Jan. ol. 

TRIPANQ, 8. The sea-slug. This 
ia the Malay name, tripang, tirlpang. 

See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-MSiB. 

[1817. — “Bich de mar is well known to be 
a dried sea slug used in the dishes of the 
Chinese ; it is known among the Malayan 
Lslands Ly the name of Tnpang. . . .” — 
Raf/let, M. of Java, 2nd ed. i. 23^ 


TRINOOMALEB, n.i). A well- 
known harbour on the N.E coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 
It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-vtalai, 
or Taraiiga^vialai. The hwt (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modem 
nronuiiciatioii, but not the older forms. 
It is perhaps Tri - kona - mnlat, for 
‘Three peak Hill.’ There is a shtine 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikonehcara ; 
[so the Madras Man. (ii. 21(5)]. 


1553. — “ And then along the coast to- { 
wards the north, above Iiuti(»lou, there is 
the kingdom of TriquinamaU. ’— /farres, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. — “ This Pri.ice having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days ho came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), whore he made the 
land at a haven called Preaturd, between 
Triquillimald and the point of Jaftnapa- 
tam."— Couto, V. i. 5. 

1672.— “Trinqnenemile hath a surpass- 
ingly fine harbour, as may l>6 seen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from tho winds than the harbours of Belli- 
gamme, Gale, nr Colombo." — Baldarva, 418. 


1675.— “The Cinghalese themselves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . , that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanassery . . . came to 
near the Hill of TliooeBinale with 
2000 men. . . — Ryhlqf roa G'oras, 

in Katoi/^(C^foii), 210 . 


TRIPLICANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the part where the 
palace of the “ Nabob of the Carnatic” 
I.S. 1 1 has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru-valli-kidiy ‘sacred- creeper-tank.* 
Se.shagiri Sa.stri gives it as Tiru-alli- 
keni, ‘sacred lily- {Nymphaea ruhen) 
tank,’ [and so the Madras Gloss, ginng 
the word as TiruvnlHkksm.] 


1674.— “ There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
we can, our enemies at sea and land being 
within less than musket shot, and better 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
wo arc here." — Ft. St. Ueo. Conans. Feb. 2. 
In Xotra and Exta., Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
28. 


1679.— ' ‘ The Didwan (Dewaun) from Con- 
je' oraro, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Traplicana 
that unless tho Governor would come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrtnaund he would carry it back to (3ourt 
again, answer is returned that it hath not 
been arcustomary for the Govemours to go 
out to receive a bare Phyrmaund except 
there come thorew'ith i 
a Taaheriff ” 

Dec. 2. Ibid. 


PAW) or 

Do,, do.. 


i Serpow (see BEEB- 
(see TABHBEEF).- 
1873, No. III. p. 40. 


[1682-4. — “Triblicane, Treblicane Tri- 
vety."— Diary Ft, St. Qeo. ed. Pringle, i. 
03 ; iii. 164.] 


TRIVANDRUM, n.p. The modern 
capital of the State now known os 
Tnvancord (q.v.) Properly Tim- 
f^mrUd-puram^ ‘Sacred Viahnu- 
Town.* 
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TBUMPAK, iLp. This is the name 
by which the site of the native suburb 
ot the city of Onnna on the famous 
isluid of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. Stiffe’s ac- 
count of that island {Geom, Mag. i. 13) 
to have been T^rUnidgn, * Garden of 
TurOn/ and it was properly the palace 
of the old Kings, of whom more than 
one bore the name of Turun or Turun 
Shah. 

1607.—** When the people of the city saw 
that they were so sarrounded, that from no 
direction could water be brought, which was 
what they felt most of all, the principal 
Moon oouected together and went to the 
king desiring him earnestly to provide a 
guard for the pools of Tunimbaane, which 
were at the head of the island, lest the 
Portuguese should obtain p ossession of 
them. . . — ComnutU. of A loomterqve, E.T. 

by Bink, i. 175. 

„ *' Meanwhile the Captain-Msjor 

ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Jo&o da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his people to 
proce<Ml along the water’s edge, whim he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place ctJled TttnimlMqns, 
which is on the water’s edge, in which there 
were some palm-trees, and irells of brackish 
water, which supplied the people of the 
city with drink when the water-boats were 
not arriving, as sometimes happened owing 
to a contrary wind.**— Correa, i. 830. 

1610.—** Ibe island has no fresh water . . . 
only in Tonmpaqua, which is a piece of white 
salt clay, at the eitremity of the island, 
there is a well of freah water, of which 
the Kinff and the Wosir take advantage, to 
water the gardens which they have tnere, 
and which produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.”— rrurinz, Itei. de lot Retfn 
de Harmutf 115. 

1682.— ’'Behind the hills, to the S.8.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchoraae that 
we have mentioned, and which includes the 
place called Tnnunbakt . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormns, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ' The wells of TorunlMk* ’ ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island. ’’-iVieiiiUt/; JSh m lent- 
Reue, ii. 86. 

TUAN. 8. Malay tuan and fumafi, 
*lor<L master.’ The word ie used in 
the JBiifflish and Dutch settlements of 
the Aroiipelago exactly as BAhib is in 
India. [An early Chinese form of the 
word is referred to under BiniATEi.] 

1563.— *'Dom Paulo da Oama, who was a 
wort^ son of his father in Us wml to do 
the Kmg good eervice . . . equipped a 
good fleet, of whioh the King ofUfentaua 


(see VJXJHOTANAH) had presently notioo^ 
who in all speed set forth his own, consist- 
ing of 30 with a larm force on 

board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-bdr, to whom the 
SLiDg gave orders that as soon as our foroe 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the Queleyt (see 
KUNOl and burn and destroy as much as 
he could."— Correa, iii. 486. 

1553.— "For where this word Itaja is 
used, derived from the kingly titl^ it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst tbs style Tuam is like our 
Don; only the latter of the two is put 
before the person’s proper name, whilst the 
former is put after it, as we see in the names 
of these two Javanese, Vtimnti BAla, and 
Tttam Colaacar.”— Bar^, 11. vi. 3. 

J [189S.— **. . . the cooly talked over the 
airs of the Tuaa Ingris (English gentle- 
man) to a crowd of natives.”— )V. B. Wort- 
foldf A Kirit to Jana, 145.] 

TUOKA. a Hind, lahd, Beng. fdkd, 
rSkt. tankakoj *stanip«d silver money’]. 
This is tbe word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other 
parts of India it (or at least takd) is 
used differently ; as for aggre^tes of 
4, or of 2 pice (generally in N.W.P. 
jKinch takd paisdsfive.toJcil of pice, 20 
pice). Compare TAMOA. 

[1809.—** A requisition of four tukhaa. or 
eight ptce, is made upon each shop. . . 
DroughtoMt Lrtien from a Mohr, Camp, ed. 
1892, p. 84.] 

1874.—'*'. . . How much did ray father 
pay for her ? ’ 

" * He paid only ten tikis-’ 

" I may state here that the word rvpeyd, 
or as it i.« commonly written rape# or mpi, 
is unknown to the pMsantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bei^li Hindu iieanauts ; the 
word they invariably use is tiki.”>-C(naii4fd 
SamanVji^ i. 209. 

tvokAveb,. s. Money advanced 
to A ryot by bis superior to enable 
him to carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his quota of revenue. 
It is Ar.->H. takdvlf from Ar. iavif 
'strength,’ thus literally *a reinforce- 
ment." 

[1800. — *' A great many of them, who 
have now been forced to work as labourers, 
would have thankfully received taeavj, 
to be repaid, by instalments, in the course 
of two or three years.”— ffsrAaaua, Mysore, 
ii. 188.] 

1880. - **When the Sirkar diepoeed of 
lands which reverted to it . . . it sold th y 
almost always for a natardna (sse HUBw 
AVA)< It sometiiiies gave them gratis, but 
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it never paid money, and Mldom or ever 
advanced takiTi to the tenant or owner.” 
— Minute* of Sir T. Munro, i. 71. These 
words are not in Munro's .spelling. The 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 

TUCKEED, s. An official reminder. 
Ar. — H. tdkidf * emphasis, injunction,’ 
and verb tdkid kamdy ‘ to enjoin strin- 
gently, to insist.’ 

1842.— “I can hardly descrilie to you my 
life — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offonsive 
remarks . . . these take away all the en- 
joyment of doing one's duty, and make 
work a slavery.”— Letter from Cot. J. R. 
jSecAer, in (unpublished) Memoir, p. 28. 

[TUCKIAH,s. Pers. takya, literally 
‘a nillow or cushion’; but coitinionly 
usea in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
occupied by a fakir holy man. 

[1800.— “He declared . . . that two of 
the pooplo charged . . . had been at hi.e 
plolDMh.''—Wellinyt<m, Lesp. i. 78. 

[1847.— “In the centre of the wood was 
a Faqir’s Ttlkiat (n>) or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound.”— iVrs. Mac- 
kenrie. Lift t'a the Mission, kc. ii. 47.1 

TULWAUR, s. Hind. iahodr and 
tarwdr, ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
tetravdri and teiraMika. [“ Taluxlr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved .side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter .still are 
often styled nimehas'^ (Sir IV. Elliot, 
in Ind. Antiq. xv. 29). Als<j see 
Egerton, Handhook, 138.] 

[1799.—“. . . Ahniood Solliiv . . . drew 
his tolwa on one of them. "—Jacl'son, Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.— “. . . the panchils huzd- tnrwar 
RaMordn, meaning the * fifty thousand 
Hahtore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Mai-oo. . . 

Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.1 

1853.— “The old native officer who car- 
ried the royal colour of the regiments was 
cut down by a blow of a 8’kh tulwar ’’— 
Oakjield, ii. 78. 

TUMASHA, s An eiitertaiumeut, 
a tpedacU (in the Freurh sen.se), a 
pf^piilar excitement. It i Ar. tumdshi, 
’going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan fsoe Schnyler, ImjIow). 

1610. — “Heero nro also tho mines of 
^niehand Iqu. Romchimd’s 7) Ca-stle and 
Houses which tho Indians acknowledge for 
the great Qod, saving tint ha took flesh 
^ ^ Tamaiha of the 

World." — Einch, in Purchas, i, 436. 


1681.— “Hie quoqua meridiem prospicit, 
ut spectet Thamaanam id est pugnas Ele- 
pbantura Leonum Buffalorum et alig pim 
ferarum. . . i}« Last, De Imperw Magni 

Mogolis, 127. (For this quotation I am 
indebted to a communication from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Railway.— T.) 

1673.—“. . We were discovered by 
tome that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen wero come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight. . . ."—Fryer, 159. 

1705.— “Tamachars.. Ce sont des r^jouis- 
sance.s quo les Gentils font en I’honneur de 
queliiu’unes de leurs divinitez.”— 

Tab. des Matih es. 

1840. — “Hunjeet replied, ‘Don’t go yet; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
wo will have htrra tomacha.”’— Os&onu>, 
Cmtrt and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876.— “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but baa merely 
corno for tomasha, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you every- 
thing you wished to see.” — Schuyler’s Turti- 
Stan, i. 176. 

TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
tdmlet, being a corruption of tumbler. 

TUBOiOOK, n.p. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tdmralipii or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahabfiarata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “In the Dasa Kumdra 
and Vriheit Katha, collections of tales 
written in the 9tli and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
pjrt of Bengal, and the. seat oi an 
active and flourishing commerce with 
the fountries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean ” 
(Prof. H. H. IVilson, in J. R. As. Soc. 
V. 13r)\ [Also see Cunningham, And. 
Ueoi’. p. 504.] 
c. 1.50.— 

Kal wpos aiT(^ Ttp TTorafKp (rdyyjf) 
roXelf 

* # * * 

lJa\iM/^60pa SaaiXeioy 

ToAiaMrijs.” 

—Ptolemy’s Tables, Bk. VII. i. 73. 
c, 4 i 0 . — “ From thi.-*, contimung to go 
eastward nearly 50 yl^ianas. wc arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tamralipti- Here it is the 
river /Ghnge.'t) < itself into the sea. 

Fall Hiiiii remained here Uit tw<i years, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Ikink.M. . . . 
He then shipped himsvdf on boanl a great 
merchant vessel. . . — Btol, Travels of 

Fah Hion, ki\ (1869), pp. 147-148. 

[o. 1070. — ‘ . . a merchant named 

Harsh.igupta, who had arrived ttom Tam’ 
ralipii, having heard of that event, came 
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then full of curiosity. Katiia 
Sca^SHgarot i. 329.] 

1679.— In ffoing down the Hoogly : 

** Before aeybreak onrtook the Qangu 
et Barnagur, met the Arrival 7 days out 
from Balluore, and at night passed the 
Zri/tyat TomMee."— St. Ore. (Council 
on Tour). In Notet A' ExU. No. II. p. 69. 

1685. — “ January 2. — We fell downe 
below Tombolee River. 

January 3.— We anchored at the Channel 
Trees, and lay here y* and 5‘*» for want 
of a gale to carry us over to Kedgoria.**— 
Nedgcif Dtarjf^ Hak. Soc. i. 175. 

ri694. — '*The Royal James and Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on- this side Tnmbolee point. 
. . flirdwod, Report on Old Hecorde^ 90.] 

1726. — “TamboU and Banzia are two 
Portugese villages, where they have their 
ohurahes, and salt business."— v. 
159. 

ri753.-“ TombaU." See under KEDOE- 

E££.] 

TUMTXTBC, a. A dog-cart. We do 
not know the origin. [It is almost 
certainly a corr. of English tandem^ 
the slang use of which in the .sense of 
a conveyance (according to the Stanf. 
iJict) dates from 1807. Even now 
English-speaking natives often speak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
tandem^ 

1866.— "We had only 3 ooss to go, and 
we should bare met a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on."— rrrvr/yaa, 
Tie Dawk Bungeduw^ 384. 

(1889.— "A O.B.T. cart once married a 
bathing machine, and they called the child 
Tam-inin.”— R. Kipling, Tkt City of Dread’ 
ful Night, 74. J 

TUNCA,TUNCAW,&c.,8. P.--H. 
iankhwdh, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
assignment on the revenue of a 
|MirticuIar locality in favour of an 
individual ; but in its most ordinary 
modem sense it is merely a w'ord for 
the wages of a monthly servant. Fur 
a ^'ill account of the special older use.H 
of rhe wortlsee IVUton. In the second 
quotation the use is olisciire ; perhaps 
it means the villages on which assign- 
ments had been granted. 

1758.— "Roydoolub . . . has taken the 
diachanre of the tnaeawi and tbs arrears 
of the Nabob’s army upon himself."— Onn^, 
in. ;(ii.36l]. 

1760.— "You have been under the neces- 
sity of writing to Mr. Hoi well (who was sent 
to collect in the inaears). . « . The low 
men that ara employed In the iimoan art 
not to be depended on.’*— PAs Aami6 It 
the PreM. and brnMcd ^ Ft. Wm., in Lmg, 


1778. — " These resoripti are called tOB- 
eawi, and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuriee . . . as the 
revenues corns in.”— Orm«, ii. 276. 

[1823.-»"The Oraasiah or Rajpoot chiefs 
. . . were satisded with a fixed and known 
or tribute from certain territories, 
on which they had a real or pretended 
claim." — Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd. ed. 
i. 385. 

[1851.— "The Sikh detachmenta . . . used 
to be paid by tnnldlwihB, or assignments 
of the provincial collectors of revenue."— 
Edwartfes, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 19.] 

TUBA, 8. Or. Turk. fura. This 
word is used in the Autobiography of 
Baber, and in other Mahommedan 
military narratives of the 16th century. 
It is aflmitted by the translators of 
Baber that it is rendered by them quite 
conjecturally, and we cannot but tiiink 
that they have missed the trutli. The 
explanation of tur which they (piote 
from Menineki is **retieiilatus,” and 
combining this with the iiianner in 
which the quotations show Uicse luru 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suite is 'a gabion.’ Sir H. Elliot, in 
referring to the first pasaaffe from 
Baber, Mopts the reading tuora, and 
says ; “ THoroM are nose- bags, but . . . 
Baddtini makes the meaning plain, by 
s^iiig that they were filled vnth earik 
{Tdrikh-uBaddiini, f. 130). ... The 
sacks used by Sher Shdh as teinporarv 
fortifications on his march towaras 
Rijpiitdna were tUhriu ” {Elliot, vi. 469y 
It IS evident, however, that Babers 
tdraa were no toblM, whilst a 
reference to the passage {EUtoi, iv. 406) 
regarrling Sher Shah shows that the 
use of l)ags filled with sand on that 
of:rasion was regarded as a new con- 
trivance. The tubra of Badddni may 
therefore probably be a misreading ; 
whilst the use of gabions implies 
necesHurilv that they would be nlled 
w'ith eartli. 

1526. -(At tha BatUe of Pfinipat) "I 
diraoted that, aooording to tho custom of 
R6i«i, the gun-carriagea should be oon- 
ncot^ tegethor with twisted bull-bidea as 
with ohaina. Between every two gun- 
carriages were 6 or 7 tAxms (or breastwonu). 
Tbe roatehlookmen stood behind these guns 
and tfiras, and discharged their match- 
locka. ... It waa aettled, that as Pknlpat 
was a oonaiderable city, it would cover one 
of our flanks by its buildings and housoa 
while we ndtht fortify our fiont by iflru* 
. . iliiAsr, p. 304. 
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1638.— <At tlie riflge of Chftnderl) *' oTer- 
•ears and pioneers were appointed to oon- 
stniot works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men of the army were 
directed to prepare tdna and scaling- 
ladders, and to serre the tdiM which are 
used in attacking forts. . . ."—Ibid. p. 376. 
The editor’s note at the former passage is : 
“The meaning (ris. * breastwork ’) assigned 
to Tdra here, and in several other places 
is merely conjectural, foundec^ on Petis de 
la Croix's explanation, and on the meaning 
given by Meninski to Tdr, viz. retieutcUut. 
The Tina may have been formed by the 
branches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
work ... or they may have been covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. . . .*' 
Again : Those Tdraa, so often mentioned, 
oppear to have been a sort of Ustudo^ under 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
stjmotimes breached the wall. ..." 


TUBAKA, n.|i. This word is ap- 
plied both in Mahi'iiUi and in Telugu 
to the Mahoinniedans {Turks). [The 
usual form in the inscriptions is 
Turushka (.see Bombay Gazetteer^ i. pt. 
i. 189).] Like this is Tarftk (see 
TAKOUK) ^vhich the Burmese now 
apply to the Chinese. 


TUBBAN, a. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the P. — H. sirband^ 
‘ heau-wrap,’ as in the following : 

1727.— “1 bought a few werbunda and 
sautKxs there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difTerence of the prices." — A. Hamilton, 
1 . 394 (see PIECE GOODS). 


Thi.s, however, is unite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
wood’s suggestion that the word may 
Ik* derived fi\)in Fr. turbin^ ‘a whejk,* 
is equally to be rejected. It is really^ 
a corruption of one winch, though it 
^enis to l)e out of use in modern 
Turkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe first became 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways. This is set forth in the quota- 
tion beloMT from Zedler’s Lexicon^ 
which is corroborated by those from 
Bycaut and from Qalland, &c. The 
proper word was apparently duUband. 
Some modem Persian dictionaries give 
only moaning of this as ‘a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as 'a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the head’ ; and Viillers also pves it 
this meaning, as well as that of a 'sash 
or bell.’* In doing so he quotes 


klwaya uiiad for a * wal 
wit 111 India, but in Portia sloo Ibr a turban. 


ShakespeaPs Diet, and marks the use 
as * Hindustani- Persian.’ But a merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 16th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulhaiid for a turban was 
probably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap- 
parently from Arab, du/, ' volvere,* 
admitting of application to either a 
girdle or a heim-wrap. From the 
Turks it passed in the forms Tulipant^ 
Tolliban, Turhant, &c.. into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulip also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Conetse Dirt. s.v. tulip^ turban)].* 

1487.—“. . . tele bambagine assai che 
loro chiamano tnrbaati ; tele asoai colla 
salda, che lor chiamano texe (satih). . . ." — 
Letter on presents from the Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Roscoe's Lorenzo, ed. 1826, 
ii. 371-72. 

c. 1490. — “Estradiota sont gena comrae 
(jenetaires; vestuz, k pied et k cbeval, 
cumme Ics Turcs, sauf la teste, ou ils ne 
portent coste toillo qu’ils appellent tolliban, 
et sont durs gens, et coucheiit dehors tout 
I’an et leurs chevaulx."— PA. de Commynes, 
Liv. VIII. ch. viii. ed. Dupont (1843), ii. 
466. Thus given in Danett’s translation 
(1695): “These Estradiota are soldiers like 
to the I'urkes lanizaries, and attired both 
on foote and on borsebacke like to the Turks, 
save that they weare not vpou their head 
such a great roule of linneu as the Turkes 
do called {sic) Tolliban.”— p. 326. 

1586-8. — “, . . [the King’s Secretarie, 
who had upon his bead a peece of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a 'Turkes Tullban." 
— Vvi/aye of Aaster Thomas Candish, in Hail. 
iv. 33. 


1688.— “In this canoa was the King's 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Taliban."— Cair nefuA, ibid. iv. 337. 

c. 1610.—“. . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Turque."— P»/rorrf de Laval, i. 98 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i, mnnd l66). 

1611. — Cotgrave's French Diet, has: 
“ToUban : m. A Tnrbant or Turkish hat. 

“ Tolopan, as Tnrbant. 

“Turban: m. A Tnrbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle ; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top.” 

1615.—“ . . . se un Cristiano fosse trovato 
con turbiuita bianco in capo, aarobbe Mrcih 
coatreitb o a rinegare o a morire. Questo 
tnribanta jpoi lo portano Turebi, di vane 
forme." — A della Valle, i. 96. 


Iisbeoq (1554) says: . . ingens uWaue 

I copfa oflisretatar Naroissonim, Hyaeiii- 
m, n eorum quos 'rarcae Tnllpaa vocant, 
g. L llsavlr acL p. 47. 
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1615.— "Tb« Sultan of Bpootora . . . hii 
clothes are Surat Stuffes, after the Arabs 
manner ... a vei^ good Torbuit, but 
bare footed .” — Sir T. Roe^ [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

,, “Their Attire is after the Turk- 
ish fashion, TurlMUltS only excepted, in- 
steed whereof they have a kind of Ckpp, 
rowled about with a black Torbant.^' — 
Dt Monfart^ 5. 

1619.— “Nel giomo della qual feata tutti 
Persian! pih spenaieniti, e tin gli uomini 
grandi, e il medesimo i4, si vostono in 
abito auccinto all uso di Mazanderan ; e 
con certi berrettini, non troppo buoni, in 
testa, perchb i turbanti si guastorebbono 
e sarebbero di troppo irapaccio. . . 

P. delta Ta/Ze, ii. 31 ; [Hak. Soc. comp. 

i. 43]. 

• 1630.— “Some indeed have sashes of ailke 
and gold, tnUpantad about their heads. 

. . .*•— *Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

„ “ Hia way was made by 3u gallant 

young gentlemen vested in crimacm saten ; 
their ^Upanta were of silk and silver 
wreath'd aMut with cheynea of gold."— 
Ibid. p. 139. 

1672. — “On the head they wear great 
TolbandH {Tulhande) which they touch with 
the hand when they say Pit am to any one.” 
—BaJdaev* (Oerm. version), .33. 

,, *' Troia Tulbangla venoient de 

front api4a luy, et ils portoient chascun un 
beau tttlbail orn^ et enrichy d 'aigrettes. ”-•> 
Joum. d\int. Oatland, i. 13*9. 

1673. —“The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all /Tufia are distinguished ^ the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their Torbatf.”— 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. -“El Tanadar de un golpo cortb 
las ref.etidas bueltas del tnrbante a un 
Turco, y la caboca osta la mitod, de quo 
cayb muerte."— /Vtna y Souta, Aria Port. 

ii. 179 ISO. 

,, “Torbant, a Turkish hat,” Ac.-- 
OlorrogrMhia, or a iJictionaru interpreting 
the Hard WortU of whutroever language, now 
need ia our refined English Tongue^ Ac., 
the 4th ed., ^ T.E., of the inner Temple, 
Esq. In the ^voy, 1674. 

1676. — Mahomed Alibeg returning into 
Perria ont of India . . . presented ifha-Sefi 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- 
ness of an Austrich egg . . . tbore was 
taken out of it a Tnnaat that had 60 
cubits of calicut in length to make it, the 
cloath beiitf so fine that you could hardlv 
feel —Tavernier, E.T. p. 127 ; [ed. Ball, 
ii. 7]. 

1M7.— In a detail of Die high officem of 
the Hultin’s Court we find : 

“5. The Tnlbantar Aga, he that makes 
op his Turbani.” 

A little below another purwmuge (apuR. 
rantly) is called Ta]ban c^ 7 A/ani (* Tha 
Tur'osn Page’)— /ftcasf, Pment State of the 
Ottoman Empirt, p. 14. 

1711.— “Their common Dress is a piece 
of blew Gallioo, wrap’d in a Role round their 
Jicads for a Tnrbat."- AcNafcyer, 57. 


1745. — “The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but be him- 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whoM special duty it » to 
adjust bis Turban, or nead-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dnlbentar Aga, 
or. Dnlbendar Ago, also called by some 
Dnlbend Oghani (Oghlani), or Page of the 
Turban.”— .2W/er, (fniveraal Lexicon, 8.v. 

I c. 1760.— “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay (Cabaya) or vest, and 
long drawers.”— (/iw, i. 39. 

1843. — “ The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by h alight shown to the Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship.”— JIfnrav/ay, 
Spe^h on t/atef of Stmnnnth, 

TURKEY, s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani pern, very possibly an in- 
dication that it came to India,* perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili aid. In 
•Tamil tiie bird is called vdn-kdri, * great 
fowl.’ Oiir Kuropean names of it in- 
volve a complication of mistakes and 
confusions. name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name turkey 
would apiiear to have l}een originally 
applied to another of the Pavonime, the 
giwea-fowl, Meleagris of the ancients. 
Minsheu’s explanations (ipioted below) 
show strange confusions between the 
two birds. The French roy dVnde or 
Dindon points only ainhiguously to 
India, hut the German CaUeutische 
Hahn and the Dutch KaUcoen ffrom 
Calicut) are specific in error as inaicat- 
ing the origin of the Turkey in the 
East. Thip misnomer may have arisen 
from the nearly siniultaneou.s discovery 
of America and of the Cape route to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal re- 
spectively. It may also have been 
connected with the fact that Malaliar 
produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
(rpiob^d below) makes quaint mention. 
Zedler’s great German Lexicon of 
Univerml KvowMge, n work puhlished 
as lat-' R9 174.6, unya that these birds 
(turkeys) were called Caleruiitche and 
IndiicM liecause they w- re brought by 
the Portuguese from the Malabar coast. 
Dr. t^ldwell cites a curious disproof of 
the anti(|nity of certain Tamil verses 
from their containing a simile of which 
the turkey forma the subject. And 
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native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachn)ni8m, have boldly main- 
tained that the turkey had always 
been found in India {Dravuitnn Gramm. 
2nd ed. p. 137). Padre Paolino was 
apparently of the .siinie opinion, for 
whilst explaining that tlie etymology 
of Calicut is “Ca.stle of the Fowl^” 
he asserts that Turkeys (Galli iVImlia) 
(tame originally from India ; l)eing 
herein, a.s he often isi, nositive and 
wroim. In 1615 we Hmi w. Kdward-s, 
the E.I. Co.’s agiriit at Ajinir, writing 
to send the Mo^ul “three or four 
Turkey cocks ana hens, for he hath 
three cocks but no hen.s ’ (Colonial 
Paper^ E. i. c. 388). Here, Injwever, 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the. guinea-fowl may |)ossibly 
arise. In Egypt the bird i.s called 
Dik - Rfimly ‘ fowl of Rum ’ (i.e. of 
Turkey), prolably a rendering of the 
Englisli term. { 

c. 1347.—“ The first time in my life that 
I saw a Chinn cock was in the city of 
Kaiilam. 1 had at first taken it for an 
ostrich, and I was looking at it with great 
wonder, when the owner said to me, * Pooh ! 
there are cocks in China much bigger than 
that ! * and when 1 got there I found that he 
had said no more than the truth." — /6a 
BaiutOf iv. 257. 

c. 1550.— “One is a species of peacock 
that has been brought to Europe, and com- 
monly called the Indian fowl."— (7(ro/amo 
Bemontf 148. 

1627. — “ HEnrk]9 or coehs of India, 

avis ita dicta, ex Africa, et vt nonnlli 
volunt alii, ex India vel Arabia ad not allata 
•U. B. iiihische haicR. T. inhmmack 
hnn, Cfolecnitiorh hnn. . . . H. Pavon 
de las Indias. Q. Poulle dTnde. U. 2. 
Oallepauo. L. Oallo-pauo, quod de Ttrius- 
que patura ridetur participare . . . aiiei 
Numidioae, d Numiaia, Meleagria . . . h 
fdXtLs, i. niger, and Ayfm, oger, quod in 
iBthiopia praecipuh inremuatur. 

“A ^nrliie, or Ginnie Henna . . . 
I. Oaltina ^Jndia. H. Galina Morisoa. 
O. Ponllo dTnde. L. Pentflope. Auit 
Pkaraonit, Meledgria. . . . 


"A iitnnir cocke or hen: ex Guinea, 
Indica . . . mde fuertint jiri4t ad 
witu ngumet traneportati. vi. VnrktC-COCIlC 
or ktn."— Guide into Tonguet (3d 
edition). 

1628.— “88. Oallns Indlena, aut Tudona 
(quern vooant), gallinaoei aarum pamm 
euMfat; iraeundus alee, et camibus valde 
«lMs.’*-Baeea, Mid, Vilaa d Martii, in 
Maniagadtad. x. 140. 

1668.-“ Lm rniifob appeUent eoo^Inia 
yn ojeean leqnel ne ae tronne pout ani 
lodo OrimtiH AiwM, b bobim-^ 


tnrki-koq qui signifie coq de Turquie, quoy 
qu'il n’y ait point d’autres en Turquie que 
ceux que Ton y a portoz d'Europo. le croy 
que cet oyseau nous est venu de TAmeri- 
quo.” — De la BouUaye-le-Uouz, ed. 1667, 
p. 259. 

1750-52. — “Some Germans call the tur- 
keys Calcutta hent ; for this reason I looked 
aliout for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance I was told they were foreign.” 
—Olof Torteti, 199-200. Wo do not know 
whether the mistake of Calcutta for Calicut 
belongs to the original author or to the 
translator— probably to tlie proverbial tra- 
ditore. 

TURNEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

English .siij)ercjirgo, Sea-Hiiid., and 
probably a corruption of aiiorney. 
(Roebuck). 


TUBPAUL, s. Sea-Hind. A tar- 
paulin (ibid.). [The word (tdrpdl) has 
now eoiiie into common native use.] 


TUSSAH, TUSSER, s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now commonly exported to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola (q.v.) ; but it is in fact correct. 
For tnough It is written by Milbiirn 
(1813) tusha, and_fiwsf6 (ii. 158, 244), 
we find it in the Atn-i-Ai^ri as (eusar, 
and in Dr. Buchanan as tasar (see 
below). The term is supposed to be 
adopted from Skt. iasara, trasara, Hind. 
tasar, ‘a shuttle’; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon ? The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Antfixraea paphia, but 
Capt. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species knoum as tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Gan^s. [Sec 
also Allen, Mon. on Silk Cloths of Astam, 
1899; Yumf AH, Silk Fabrics of 
N.IY.P., 1900.] The first mention of 
tasar in English reports is said to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Janglptlr, 
as cited below in the Linfiotan Trans- 
aetums of 1804 by Dr. Roxbuxgh fsee 
Official Report on SerteuUure %n 
by J. Geoghegan, Calcutta, 1872X [and 
the elaborate article in Watt> Eeon» 
Diet. vL pt iii. 96 9eqq.\ 

0. 1590.-*'Tmw, p« piece • . . I to 2 
Rupica''-Afis L 64. 
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[1691. — See the account by Rnmphitis, 
quoted by M'aU^ luc. eit. p. 99.] 

1726 — ‘^TeiMraso ... 11 ells long and 
2 els broad. . . ."—Vahutijut v. 178. 

1796. — **. . . 1 send you herewith for 
Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tuaseh 
nilk. . . . There are none of the Pulnm 
Christi s{>ecies of Tusaeb to be had here. 
... I have heard that thero is another 
variation of the Tussch silk-worm in the hills 
near Bauglipoor."— Letter of ^l. Atkiusitn^ 
as above, in Linn. Tfans., 1801, p. 41. 

1802.— “They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parU uf Bciignl 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
afforded to the native.^, fnjm time itniiie- 
morial, an abundant supply of a must 
durable, coarse, dark-culourcd silk, coni- 
monly called Tiiaaeh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tuaseh duni'hicn^ much 
worn by Bmmins and <ithcr sects of iiin- 
doos." — Ruthut-yh. Ibid. 31. 

c. 1809. — “The chief use to which the 
tree {Tfrminalia e/utn^ or A Mini is however 
applied, is to rear the Taaar silk."— />ti- 
enanan, L’asf^ru India^ ii. 157 

[1817.— “A thick cloth, called tuauni, is 
OBMe from the web of the gootee insect 
in the district of V'eerbhoomee.’’— H’urrf, 
Hinduoi, 2d ed. i. 85.] 

1876.— “The work of the Tuastir silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Clalcutta 
nerchanu no longer do business with them.” 
~^StU, Kei., 14 Oct., p. 468. 


TUnCOBIN, n.p. A sea-port of 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of jxarl- 
ffshery, in Tamil Tutfukkiidiy [which 
the Madrat Glou. derive.s from Tam. 

*to scatter,’ kitdi^ * hahitatioii ’J. 
According* to Fra Paolino the name is 
Tutukodi, *a pldce where nets are 
washed/ hut lie is not to l»e trusted. 
Another etymolo^ alleged is fniiii 
turUf *a hush.' But see D]i. Caldw'ell 
below. 


1544.— “At this time the Ring of Gape 
Comorin, who calls himself the Great King 
(as« TRAVAMCORE). went to war with a 
neighbour of bis who was king of the 
pla^ beyond the Cape, called Manapd and 
TMaenzy. inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Miguel Vas, Vioar 
General of India at tha time.”— Correa, iv. 
406. 


1610.— “And the seid Captain and Auditor 
tAall go into resideoce every three years, 
and to him shall pertain all the temporal 
fovemment, without any intermeddling 
therein of the members of the Oompeny 
. . . nor shall the said membere {rttigttmt) 
eompel any of the Chrietians to remain in 
the island unless it is their voluntaiy oboioe 
to do so, and snob at wish it may live 
at T^ittwimlH ITisy*# Lmtr, In A. d 


1644.— “The other direction in which the 
kosidents of Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tntooorim, on the 
Fishery Coast (Costa da Pescarin), which 
gets that name from the pearl which is 
fished there.” — Bocinro^ MS. 

[c. 1660.—** . . . musk and porcelain from 
CAixa, and pearls from Beharen (Bahrein), 
and Ttttucouxy, near Ceylon. . . /Irniirr, 
ed. Cuo. 204.] 

1672. —“The r^rls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tutecoirn and at Cailpat- 
naru. . . . The Tutecorinish and Manoarish 
pearls are not so good as those of Perria 
and Ormus, lieciiiise they are not so free 
from water or so white.”— (Germ, 
ed.). 145. 

1673. — **. . . Tutticareo, a Portugal 
Town in time of Yore."— Fryer, 49. 

[1682. — “The Agent having notice of an 
InWloper lying in Titticorin Bay, imme- 
diately sent fur y* 0>uncell to consult about 
it.” — l*rinylty />uiry Ft. Stt. (Jnt. 1st ser. 
i. 69.] 

^727. — “Tutecareeif has a good safe 
harbour. . . . This colony sufierintends a 
Pearl- Fishe^ . . . which brings the Dutch 
Oomisiny 20,(XX)L. yearlv Tribute.” — d. 
Hamifton, 1. 334 ; (ed. 1744, i. 336]. 

1881.— ** The ffnsl a in Tuticorin was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comorin. The meaning of the name 
THUithwli is said to bo *the town where 
the wells get filled up’ ; from tMn (iiroperly 
ftlrffa), *to fill up a well,’ and iWi, 'a 
place of habitation, a town.’ 'This deriva- 
tion, whether the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate. . . .” 
~~Bp. Caldwe/lf HiU. of TluHectHy, 75. 


TTGONNA, TTEKANA, s. A 

rdom in the l>asemeiit or cellarage, or 
dug in the ground, in which it naa in 
aoiiie parta of Iridia been the practice 
to pass the hottest jiart of the day 
during the hottest season of the year. 
Pers. tah’khdndy * nether • house,’ t.e. 
* subterraneous apartment.’ [“In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat- 
form, the roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a ztera zmeon, whither 
travellers retire during the gtui heats 
of the summer ” (Aforur, Jowmtjf through 
Periia^ Ac., Sl^ Another name (or 
such a place is tarddbeh (Burton, Ar, 
Nights, i. 314).] 


1668.—“. . . in thsM hot Countrias, to 
•atitle an Hoom to the name of Good and 
Fair it is required ii should be t . • 
fnmieh'd also with good CtUan with gnwt 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing in tbs 
(roS Air from 13 till 4 or 6 of the Cloek, 
whm the Air of these Cellare begins to ho 
hoi end stai^. . . ."^Bmuur, B.T. 79 ; 
[ed. CbniiaMi^fiT). 
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o. 1768.— *‘Tb« throng that acoonapanied 
that minister proved so very great that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qtaana, and pombly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Vizir, and all his company 
fell into the apartment underneath.”— /Snr 
M^tagherin, iii. 19. 

1842.— The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, 105° to 110° 
in the shade. Everybody wha could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
Uiflnia. Broadfoot dates a letter *from 
mr den six feet under ground.’”— 
Mackenzie^ Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's 
Life, I. 298. [The same author in her Life 
in. ike Mission (i. 330) writes taikhana.] 

TUXALL, TAKSAUL, n. The 

Mint. Hind. foJbadf, from Skt. tankaSdldj 
‘coin-hall.! 

[1757. — ’’Our provisions were regularly 
sent us from the Dutch Taaksal. . . .” — 
HohoelVs Narr. of A Uack on Calcntta, p. 34 ; 
in Wheeler, Early Eecords, 248. 

[1811.— “The Tlekaali, or superintendent 
of the mint. . . — Kirkpairickf Nepault 
201 .] 

TYPHOON, s. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a sudden storm, a ‘ nor- 
WMter’ (q.v.). Sir John Barrow (see 
Aviohiog. 57) ridicules ‘^earned anti- 
quarians ” fur faiicyingthat the Chinese 
took typhoon from the Egyptian 
the word being, according to nim, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta-/uy^,' 
‘Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic lan- 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible e^mology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound alone, frum 
anything and for anything. And as 
^ere is no evidence that tne word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be os fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English “(oiioh ’wn.” Mr. Gilea, 
who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhoon^ and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it \’figiiely as. a ‘great 
wind.’ The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. B,g. Man- 
pagoda^ cKop^ coofy, tutenague; — 
none of these are Chinese. And the 
probability is that Vasco and his 
followers got the fu/io, which ouk 
^nUois made into Ummn and then into 


typhoon^ as they got the mongdo which 
our sailors made into monsoon^ direct 
from the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tfifdn^ which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an overpowering rain, . . . 
Noah’s flood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek ru^r or ru^tiv. [But Burton 
(i4r. NiyhtSy iii. ?57) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes from tlie root 
tauf ‘going round.*] This word 
(the etym^ogists say, from rwfui, ‘I 
pwse smoke’) was applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, ana either, directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee ’) to a ‘ w^aterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy ^enomena. 
‘Waterspout* seems eviaently the 
meaning of in the Meteorologica 
of Aristotle (ylyyerat fUp oSr rv^tl/r . . . 
K.r,\,) iii, 1 ; the passage is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly) ; and also iu 
the quotation which we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word may have 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs (aUt&fdn) 
several times in the Koran ; thus in 
sura, vii. 134. for a flood or storm, one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and in a xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again {Journ. R. Oeog. 
Soe, i. 290), advocates the quasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word 7*ai (and also with the 
addition of /icny, ‘ wind ’) to be really 
applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a ('hinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fax as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or tai, ‘great,’ and is 
expressed by a dilfeient character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and i4 of 
opinion that the combination fai-fung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European languages were 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
storms encountered in tnat part of the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth also refers to 
P. Mendes Pinto and the passages 
(quoted below*) in w hich he aays tufSo 
ia the Chinese name for such storms. 
Dr. Hirth's paper ia certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
hut it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, iu/ao dis- 
tinctly represents ttlfdn and not Vai- 
fung, and the oldest English form 
*■ tuffon * does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first implied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Oltserve also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhones 
in his Latin below ; also that tufdn is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meaning to whilst it is habitually 
used for a storm in Hindustani. This 
is shown by the quotations belo\v 
(1810-1836) ; and Platts defines tufan 
as **a violent storm of wind and rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon ; a Hood, deluge, 
inundation, the universal deluge ” etc. ; 
also fd/dni, “ stormy, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, quarrel^mc, violent, noisy, 
riotous.” 

Little importance is to l>e attached 
to Pinto's linguistic remarks such as 
that quoted, or even to the like dropt 
by Couto. We apprehend tliat Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Sir John Barrow did ; and we need 
not wonder at it, when .so many of our 
countrymen in India have supnosed 
hackery to Ije a Hindustani worn, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense of 
* grove’) to be in native HindusUni 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might lie quoted. It is Just possible, 
though not we think very probable, 
that some contact with the Forniosan 
term mav have influenced the modiflca- 
tion of the old English form tuffon into 
typhoon. It is much inure likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
of montoon, timoom; and it is ^uite 
possible that the Formosan manners 
took up their (unexplained) t'av/ung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof. Bobertion-Smith forwarded 
the following note : 


“ On the other hand T^fin, the delug^ la 
plainly borrowed from toe Aramaic. Ti/dn, 
for M^h’s flood, ia both Jewish, Aramaio 
and Syriac, and thia form ia not borrowed 
from the Greek, but comee from a true 
Semitic root tof ' to overflow.’ 

But again, the aenee of whirlwind is not 
recogniaeo in claasical Arabic. Even Doay 
in hia dictionary of later Arabic only citee a 
modem French-Arabic dictionary (Boctbor’a) 
for the senae, Tonrbillon, trombe. Biatdni in 
the MohU el Mohit doea not give this aenae, 
though he ia pretty full in giving modem ae 
well aa old worda and aeneoa. In Arabic the 
root pAf meanfl ' to go round,’ and a combina- 
tion of this idea with the sense of sudden 
dimaier might conceivably have given the 
new meening to the word. On the other 
band it aeema aimpler to regard thia sense 
aa a late loan from some modem form of 
typho, or ttfone. But in order finally 
to settle the matter one wants examples cd 
thia aenae of (A/An.'’ 

[Prof. Skeat (Conciu Diet, s.v.) gives: 
** ^imeiimes claimed as a Chinese word 
meaning * a great wind ’ . . . but this 
seems to be a late mystification. In 
old aiitluirs the forms are tuffon, tuffoon, 
tiphon, &c. — Arab, tufdn, a hurricane, 
sU)rni. Gk. rv^r, better rv^tin, a 
whirlwind. The close accidental coin- 
cidence of these words in sense and 
form is very remarkable, as Whitney 
notes.”] 

e. A.D. 160.—*'. . . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit : sod nichil de periculo, de laevitiAve 
remiasuro, quia turbines etiam crebriorea, 
et coelum atruni et furoigantes glohi, et 
figurae quaodam nubium metiiendae, quaa 
Tv^urat vocabant, impendere, imminere, 
et depreaaurae navem videbantur.” — .Aw/. 
Oeltiui, xix. 2. 

1540. — '*Now having . . . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of Canchin-ehina 
. . . upon the day of the nativity of our 
Lady, Wng the eight of SqDtember, for the 
fear that we were in of the new Moon, during 
the which there oftentimea happens in this 
Climate such a terrible etorm ot wind and 
rain, as it ia not possible for ships to with- 
aUnd it, which by the Chineaaa ia named 
Taftui'’ (0 goal tarmento ot Ckint ehamdo 
tuno).— /*>afo (orig. cap. I.) in Cogan, 

p. 60. 

„ "... in the height of forU and 

one degrees, there arose ao terrible a south- 
wind, called by the Chineaee ToIsob (ea 
temfio do Sal, a q Ckint ckamdo taAo). — * 
Ibid. (cep. Isxix.), in Cogan,. p. 97< 


"He queetioa of the origin of TUfAn 
appeare to be aomewbat tangM. 

"Tu^, * whirlwind, wateiepooi,* oon- 
neeted with teens pure Greek ; the 
oombinntkn in Baal-Siphgn, Ekod. xiv. 2L 
and BtgMnd, thn northeri one, in Joel, U. 
21^ snaerted by Hitnlg, ftppMn to bveidi 
down, lor there b BO dim off any Kgyptisii 
nnnw ff^ Bet eomipoBdi^ to lyphoB. 


1664.— "NSo ae ouve por pequena mam- 
vilha oeaaarem oa taffBof na paragem da 
ilha de SAchiCo. ’’-Letter in »mta, Oritnte 
Comquiti. i. 680. 

(o. 1664.—". . . suddenly Iron the weet 
oiUM a great storm known os 111 Tofliai 
pitemlly * Klephant'a flood, oomp. BX- 
raiJITA, h.].^7rii«a/i Mt, 

•d. VaHShg, p. 17.] 
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1607.<~" I wont aboorde a ohippe of Bon- 
Mla» at which time it wao the yeere of 
Tooffon. concerning which Tonffon ye are 
to TnderBtand that in the East Indies often 
timesp there are not etormes aa in other 
coantrevt ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are auch tenpeata and atormea that it ia a 
thinff incredible . . . neither do they know cer- 
tainly what yeere they will come.”— Master 
Catsar FrtderU^, in Hakl. ii. 370 [369]. 


1675. — ** But when we approach'd unto ii 
(Cyprus)p a Hurricane aroae auddenly, and 
blew ao fiercely upon us, that it wound our 
great Sail roimd about our main Meat. . . . 
^ese Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks T^hon ; and Pliny 
calleth it Vertex and Vortex; but as danger- 
ous aa they are, aa they arise suddenly, ao 
^ickly are they laid again also."— Raitwo/ff's 
Travels, in Ray's Colleefion^ ed. 1705, p. Ski. 
Here the traveller seems to intimate (though 
we are not certain) that Typhon was then 
applied in the Levant to such winds ; in any 
ca.se it was exactly the tH/dn of India. 

1602.— “This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chinebeo met with a tremendous 
storm such aa the natives call Toflo, a thing 
so overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it appears aa if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in the 
space of one turning of the sand glas.s the 
wind shall veer round to every point of the 
compa.ss, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

"Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to take their nests down from the 
tTM-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze men’s 
heads, whilst in these days the seas seem 
beaten down as it were, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before the storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well-known to all, 
A great object which seamen call the Ox-Eye 
{Otho de Bci) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And os the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and cairn, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . ." Ac.— V, viii. 12. 


1610.—" But At the breaking vp, commeth 
Alway a cnicll Sturmc, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull own to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame euery yeare." — Finck^ 
in Putrhas, i. 42.1. 

1613.— "E }K>rque a terra he ealitroea e 
ventosA, ho muy sogeita a tcinpestades, ora 
menora(]ucllA chaniada Kcncphia(Exvf^at), 
ora maior chamnda TiphOD (Ti'^wv), aquelle 
de ordinario cbainamos TaphAo ou Tor- 
raenta dosfoita . . . e corre oom tanta 
funa e impeto que doafos os tecioe das 
e aranca arvores, e as veies do mar 
■ftn^a as einbarcacfics em terra noe oampoe 
do sertAo."—- GodiaAo de Eredia. f. S6v. 


1615.—'* And about midnight Capt. Adams 
went out in a bark abord the Hoseander 
with many other barks to tow her in, we 
fearing a tnffon."— GocAs's Diary, i. 50. 

1624. — “3. Typhonei majores, qui per 
latitudinem aliquaro corripiunt, et correpta 
sorbent in sursum, mro fiunt ; at vortices, 
sive turbines exigui et quasi ludicri, fre- 
quenter. 

"4. Omnes procellae et typhonee, et tur- 
bines inajores, habent manifesturo motum 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum magis 
uuam alii venti."— Bacoa, Hist. Ventarum, in 
B. Montagu's ed. of Works, x. 49. In the 
translation by R. G. (1671) the words are 
rendered " the greater typhonei.”- /Aid. 


1626.— “ /Vaarii Fernandes writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
oncountred with great stormes which they 
call Tuffone, that blow foui-o and twentie 
houros, beginning from the North to the 
East, and so about the Compaase.”— Pvr- 
ehas. Pilgrimage, 600. 

1^8. — “Tnffooni are a particular kind 
of violent Storms blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin ... it con)es on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less ; then 
the Wind comes round about to the S. W. and 
it blows and rains as fierce from thence, as it 
did before, at N.E. and as long.”— Z>ampirr, 
ii. 36. 


1712.— "Non v’^ spavento paragonabile 
a quollo de’ naviganti, quail in mezao all* 
oceano assaltati il’ogni intorno da turbini e 
da tifoni.”— /*. Paolo Seynxi-o, Mann. Ml' 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
('rusca Voc.). 

1721. — " 1 told them they were all strai^rs 
to the nature of the Moussoona and Tof- 
fooni on the coast of India and China.” — 
Bkelxocke’s Voyage, 383. 

1727.—" ... by the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, they reacht the Coast of China, where 
meeting with a Tnffoon, or a North East 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were forced to boar away for 
Jnhore.”— i4. Uamilton, ii. 89; [ed. 1744, ii. 
88 ]. 


1727.- 

" In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point. 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . . . 

Thornton, Summer. 


1780.— Appended to Dunn’s New Direo- 
Dry, 5th ea. is 

"Prognostic of a TnlToon on the Coast 
f China. By Antonio Pascal di Rosa, a 
*oriugnm PUot of Macao.” 
c. 1810.— (Mr. Martyn) “was with w 
uring a most tremendous iovffaii, nnd no 
ne WTO has not been in a tropioal region 
an, 1 thinfc imagine what thM stonBS 
Blkinwo«fs AMriog. 882. 
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1826.->**A moat terriflo tooftmn . . 
cam* on that aaamod likelv to taar tha 
yei^treaa up by the roota/'— /olbi Skipp, 


„ thanked him, and enquiied 

how thia toolSail or atorm had ariaan.” — 
Pandtarang Harif [ed. 1873, i. 60]. 


TYBE, a. Tamil and Malayftl. tofir. 
The common term in 8. India for 
curdled milk. It is the Skt dad^ 
Hind, dahi of Upper Indii^ and pro- 
hably the name ia a corruption of that 
word. 


1836. — ** A. hurricane haa blown erar | 
aince gunfire ; clouda of duat are bcwna 
along upon the niching wind ; not a drop of 
rain ; nothing ia to be aeen but-the whirling 
clouda of the tttfla. The old peepul-tree 
moana, and the wind in it aa if the 
atom would tear it up by the roota.'* — 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim^ ii. 63. 

1840.~*'SlaTera throwing orerboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coining on. 

*Aloft all handa, atrike the topmaata and 
belay ; 

Ton angry aetting aun, and flerce-edge 
clouda 

Declare the TyjAeon'a coming ' ke. 
(Fa/laeiet of Mops).*' 

J. M. W. Turner, in the 
R.A. Catalogue. 


Mr. Ruakin appeara to hare had no doubt 
aa to the etymolo^ of Typhoon, for the 
rain-cloud from thia picture ia engrared in 
Modem PainUrs^ rol. ir. aa *‘The liocka of 
Typhon.” See Mr. Hamerton'a Life of 
Turner, pp. 288, 291, 345. 


PuficA parodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R.A. 
Catalogue : 


"84.— A Typhoon burating in a Simoon 
over the Whirlpool of Maelatrom, Norway, 
with a ahip on fire, an eolipae and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow." 


1863.—". . . pointing aa he apoke to a 
dark dirty line which waa becoming m<we 
and more riaible in the boriion : 

"*By Jore, yha!’ cried Stanton, 'that'a 
a ^phaon coming up, aura enough.*"— 


1869.— "The weather waa aultry and un- 
eettled, and my Jemadar, Ramdeen Te- 
wany . . . opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tn^mn or tempeet. 
... A darkneaa that might be felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, ahrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It waa 
a hurricane.'*— Icinn, A Ftp an the 
Wheel, p. 82. *^ y 

Compare the neat quotation, from the 
aame writer, with that given above from 
Oonio feqpeetiag the (MAC da Bm ; 

1886. — " The diatrict wae aubjeot to 
cydonia otorme of incredible violence, for- 
tonaiely laetiag for a very ahort tirna^ but 


Tha 


rme were heralded by the appear* 
anee above the horiaon of olooda known to 
theoativwbythenameof * lady'a ejebrowiH' 
ao aallad from their being carved ia a 
narrow blaek-arehad wiap^ thaae oMat 
anv^fontoUl tha approach of tha tomadn." 


1826.— “Many reasoned with the leauito, 
mid some held vaine Diacouraea of the 
Creation, as that there were aenen aeaa; 
one of skit water, the acoond of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which ia Cream beginning to 
sowre). . . .*’— PttrcAaa, Pilgrimage, 681. 

1861.— "Tayar, dat ia dicke Melch, die 
wie Saen nommen.’*- ffoymua, 138. 

1672.—" Curdled milk, Thyar, or what 
we call Soane, ia a thing very grateful to 
them, for it ia very coonim, aud uaed by 
tiicm aa a remedy, eapecialiy in hot fevera 
and amallpox, which ia very prevalent in the 
country."— BoHdaruj, Zeylon, 403. 

1776.—" If a Bramin appliee himaell to 
commerce, be aball not sell . . . Campbire 
and other aromaticka, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Fleah, or Milk, or Tjox (Sour 
Cream) or Ohaa, or bitter Oil. . . .'.'—Balked, 
Code, 41. 

1782.— "Lea una en furent alRigds poor 
avoir paaad lea nuita et dormi en plein air ; 
d'aiitrea pour avoir mangf du ria froid avec 
dn Ttdt.^^Sonnerai, i. wl. 

e. 1784.-" The Saniaaai (BunyMaaJ^ho 
lived near the ehauderie (see CHOULnTk 
took chaige of preparing my meals, whidi 
consisted of rice, vegetable^ taynr {fait 
eailU), and a little mologonier '* {eau p eierte 
see ll17UJOATAWliY).-ifai|^. i. 147. 

[1800.— "The boiled milk, that the fandly 
has not uaed, ia allowed to cool in the aame 
veesel ; and a little of the former day's 
^yn, or curdled miliL is added to prom^ 
its coagulation. . . — BucAonoa, Mpooft, 
ii. 14.] 

1822.— "He waa indeed poor, but he was 
charitable; ao he a pr eed before them a 
repast, in which there waa no lack of 
or milk, or %yoK."—Tke Oooroo Paearnartemf 
B.T. by Bablngum, p. 80. 


u 


VJUVOTAHAH, n.p. Thia if the 
MaUt name (nearly anawering to 
*lAnd*a End/ from Ujwig, *TOint or 
promontory,* and fanoA *]and^) of the 
aztrame end of the Malay PenimnJa 
terminating in what the mapa caU Pt 
Romania. In Qo^nho de Erediae 
DtdaroMm d§ Malnea the term le 
applied to the whole Peninaulai Imt 
oinng to the interehai^BahU uae of % 
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V, and of j, t, it appears there through- vbK Arrian, Indica, 

out as Viontaaa. The name is often xvi- 


applied by the Portuguese writers to 
tne Kingaom of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself when expelled by Albormerque 
in 151 1 ; and it is even applied (as in 
the quotation from Barros) to their 
capital. 

c. 1539. — “After that the King of Jan- 
tana bad taken that oath l>efore a great 
Cacis (Casis) of hia, called Haia Mouiana, 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
their Ramadan (SLamdam) . . . " — rinto, in 
Cuban's E.T., p. 36. 

1553. — “ And that you may understand 
the position of the city of UJantana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly (loint of the mainland 
of the Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from tbo e<]uator about a degree, 
and from Maiaca something more than 40 
league.s) turns north in the direction, of the 
Kingdom of Siam. ... On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leones beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
woU inland. King Alniulin bad established 
a big town. . . .’^—Barrot, IV. xi. 13. 

1554. —“ . . . en Muar, in Ojantaaa. . . 

— Boteiho, Tombo, 105. 


UMBRELLA, s. This word is of 
course not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
but the thxTig is very ])roininent in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
the history of the word and thing in 
Europe. \Ve shall collect here a few 
quotations bearing upon thi.H. The 
knowledge and use of this serviceable 
instrument seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander ; 
it occurs in old Indian i^iscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
Mription, to John Marignolli (c. 1350), 
Ruy CUimo (c. 1404), Barboea (1516), 
John de Barros (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also GHATTA, and SOX- 
BBBBO. 

^e. 1.0. 836.— «To4t M raryiirat 

6ri filwTwrwx 'IrW . . . w 
Cfftdlia 6n reO MptH, 6r«i 


C. B.C. 2. 

“ Ip»e tone distonta nuis umbracnla virgia ; 
Ipse face in turba, qua venit ilia, 
locum.” 

Grid, Art. A mat. ii. 209-210. 

C. A.D. 5. 

“ Aurea pellebant rapidos umbracnla soles 
Quae tamen Herciileae sustinuere ma- 
uds.” Ibid. Fuiti, ii. 311-312. 

C. A.D. 100. 

“En, cui tu viridem umbellam, cui suceiua 
mittas 

Grandia natalis quoties redit. ...” 

Juvenal, ix. 50-61. 

c. 200. — “ . . . bl Kal kXIpi^p alfn/t 

dpyvpbToba, ual arpu/ii^p, xal (rxijvhv oApav- 
6po^oP ap8LpriP, xal 0p6pop dpyvpovp, sal 
IvLxfiwop ffKidSiop . . .” — Atheruuua, 
Lib. ii. Epit. § 31. 

c. 380.— “Ubi ai inter aiirata flabella 
laciniis sericis insiderint muscae, vel per 
foramen nmbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit .solis, queruntur quod non aunt .\pud 
Ciramerios nati.”— AiniHiauus Marcr/ftavi, 
XXVm. iv. 

1248.—“ Ibi etiam quoddam Bolinnm (v. 
Soliolum), sivo tentoriolum, quod portatur 
super caput Imperatoris, fuit praeaentatum 
eiajm, quod totum erat pmeparatum cum 
gemmis.^’— Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Rec. 
de V., iv. 759-760. 

c. 1292.— “Et a haute festos ports Mon- 
signor le Dus une corone d or . . . et la ou 
j il vait a hautos festos si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui ports une nnbrele de drts k 
or lur son cnief . . 


and again : 

“ Et apres s’en vet Monaignor li Dus de- 
SOS Vonbrele que li dona Monsignor I'Apos- 
toille ; et cele onbrele est d’un dras (a) or, 
que la ports un damoeiaus entre ses mains, 
que s’en vet totes voies apres Monsigoor li 
Uut.” — Venetian Chronicle of Mariano da. 
Canale, Archie. Sfor. JUil., I. Ser. viii. 214, 
560. 


1298.— “Et tout ceus . . . ont par com- 
mandement que tontes fois que il chevau- 
chent doivent avoir sus le chief un palieque 
quo on dit ombrcl, que on ports sur une 
lance en seneBance de grant seigneurie.”— 
Mdreo Polo, Text of Pavthier, i. 256-7. 


0. 1332.— (At Constantinople) “the inha- 
bitants, military men or others, great and 
iroall, winter and summer, carry over thdr 
beads huge umbrellaa (ma haIldt).'*’—Jhn 
BatHta, ii. 440. 

c. 1S35.— “WhensTer the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his horse, they carry w 
ambrcUa over his head. But when be 
itarts on a iparch to war, or on a long 
lourney, you see carried over his heed 
Mven umbrellas, two of which ore oowi^ 
with jewels of inestimable 
MAa DiwisAH, in Not. M ExU. xiU. 100. 

1404.--“ And over ber bead they bote a 
ikadt (lonhn) carried by a non, on a 
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■haft like that of a lanea; and it was of 
white silk, made liko the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this abode they carry over the head to 
protect them from the aun.''— CVavyo, 

1541. — *‘Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandaa, each of them carrying an Umhrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white, damask."— 
Pinto, in Cogun,'* E.T., p. 135. 

In the original this runs : 

"VSo doze homSs a cavallo, qtie se 
chamilo peretandas, c5 aombreyroi de citini 
crameairo tins moos a mudo de rtjMtrttfrl* 
pottos em cesteas muifto coinpridat (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outroe doze c5 
bandeyraa de damasco branco. " 

[c. 1590.—“ Tke Ensigns of Royalty. . . . 
2. The Chatr^ or umbrella, ia adorn^ with 
the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The iidil&n ia of 
an oval form, a vsrd in length, and its 
handle, like that oi the umbrella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep off the rays _of the sun. It ia also 
called AftAbgir,"^A\n^ i. 50.] 

1617.— “An fimbrcll, a fashion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from them our great ones preserne them- 
selves from the, hente of the scorching tunne. 
O. Ombraire, m. Orobrelle, f. I. Om- 
br<nia. L. V'mbella, ah rmlrru, the shadow, 
set enim instrumentum quo soleni k facie 
arceot ^ Iiiven. (Jr. trsidSton, diminut. a 
0 ’xla, i. vnilmi. T. eSchabhut, q. echa* 
that, d echattrn, i.'tv/i5m, ct hntr i* 
pileus, a fitto, et B. ^chinhorbl. Hr, Teg- 
gidef^ d teg. i. pulchrum forma, ot yidd, i»ro 
riddio^ i. protegere ; haec eniiu I'tuheUae. 
fnis." — Minthen (lat s.v.). 

1644.—“ Here (at Marseilles) we liought 
umbrallaa against the heaia."— Evelyn's 
Diary t 7 th Oct. 

1677.— (In this pas.saga the word is applied 
to an awning hufuro a shop. " The Streets 
are generally narrow . . . the Iwtter to 
receive the advaninges of Umbrello's ex- 
tended from aide Uj side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers." — /Vyvr, 
222 . 

1681. — “After these comes an Elephant 
with two I'rieHts on his back ; one whereof 
is the Priest before siiuken of, curbing the 
{Minted Stick on his shoulder. . . . The other 
■its behind biro, holding a round thing like 
an Vmbrallo over his bea<l, to keep off Hun 
or Rain." — Knox's Ceylon ^ 79. 

1709.-“. . . The Young (Jentleman 
belonging to the Ciutoro-house that for fear 
of ram Mrrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Comhill of the Mistress, is 
hereby advertised that to be dry from head 
to food in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
ooue to the Maid’s pattena"— TAe Fsmat* 
TatUfj Deo. qiiui^ in Malcohm't 

AntMm, 1808, p. 49. 


1712. 

“The tuck'd up semstress walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d nm- 
brella’a sides." 

iSin//, A City Shotoer. 

1715. 

“Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
despise, 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath the Umbrella'a oily shade 

Hafe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“Let Persian dames the Umbralla'i ril>s 
display 

To guara their beauties from the sunny 
ray ; 

Or sweating slaves supmrt the shady load 

When Eastern monarena show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid." Trivia^ i. 

1850. — Advertisement posted at the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh. 

“The gentleman, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella from the Heciion 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
It, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Hotel.*’ — (Arom Personal Recollection.) — It 
is u curious parallel to the adverlisemcnt 
above fmm the Female. Tailed. 

UPAS, 9. This word is now, like 
Juggernaut, chiefly used in Englinli 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi- 
cate some institiitjon that the Aj-ieuker 
wishe.s to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word upas is Javanese 
for poison; pir. Scott writes: “The 
Malay word ujxtSj means simply 
‘Doison.* It is Javanese /lupas, Suii- 
ciaiiese upox, Balinese hupas^ * poison.’ 
It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 
becau.se such are more common. In 
the LaniiKing lan^iage uwij means 
* sickiiea*^.^ ”] It l^canie familiar in 
Europe in connection with exaggeraUrd 
and fabulous stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly cliaracter of 
a tree in Java, alleged to lie so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to^ which such 
.stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century l^n describ^ 
under the name of AfUiarii iwUariay 
fnuii the name given to* the poiran by 
the Javanese proper, viz. iififfdr, or 
Andhar (the name of the tree ail over 
JavaX whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as and in Celebes and ^6 

Philippine Islands as /jpo or 
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[According to Mr. Scott *‘the Malay 
name for the * poiaon-tree,* or any 
I)oison-tree, is pdhun vdhun Apox, 
represented in English by bohon- 
apas. The names of two noison-trees, 
the Javanese anehnr (Malay also 
unchar) and chetik^ appear occasion- 
ally in English books. . . The Sun- 
danese name for the poison tree is 
huh ouyko.*'] It was the poison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celel)es and other islands for poison- 
ing the small bamboo darts which 
they used (and in some islands still 
i;se) to ^Iiwt from the blow-tube (see 
SUMPITAN, 8A&BATANE). 

'I'he story of some deadly poiwn in 
these islands is very old, and we find 
it in the Travels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
( omiv'iiiied by the mention of the dis- 
gusting antidote which w'os believed to 
be etticaci<jna, a genuine Malay belief, 
ami told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieiihuf, 
Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and Kaeinpfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
e-spei ially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection wdth its use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting |)articulars are given on 
the subject by Boiitius, from whom 
a ipiotatioii is given below, with 
others. There is a notice of the 
poison in De Bry, in Sir T. Herl)ert 
(whencesoever he bori-owed it), and in 
.Siiniewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March 16(56 the subject came befoi-e 
the young Royal Society, and among 
a long list of subjects for inquiry in 
the F^st (H'cur two ipiestions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Kumphius in his 
iferfxmum Amhoinense goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, 
out the tree dot's not grow in Am- 
boy na wliere he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterwards lent them- 
selves to tlie fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Huinphiiis however procured from 
Ma(.a.s8ar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (/po, the Macassar form) and 
<u)signed a scientific name, Arbor (oxi- 
otria* Passing over wdth simple 

* It must tw k«pt In mind thst though Rum- 
phiui (OooTRo Kvenrd Rumpf) died In ISM. hii 
K^t work WM not ^ntad tIU nnsrly flfly yesi* 
•fUrw»rdt(i 741 >. 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Ray’s Hist. Plantarum^ and in 
Valentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), ive come to the 
curious compound of the loose state- 
ments of former writers magnified, of 
the popular stories current among 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, ana 
of pure romantic invention, which 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Magazine. The professed author of 
this account was one Foersch, who had 
served as a junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This pcrwjii describes 
the tree, called bohon-UIias, as situated 
*^alx)ut 27 leagues! from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (probably for 
Tjukioe^ i.e. Djokio- Karta), “ the present 
residence of the Sultan of Java.” 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tree no human creature, no 
living thing could exist. Condemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison ; they were protected by 
special arrangements, yet not more 
tnan I in 10 of them survived the 


adventure. Foersch also describes 
executions by means of the Upas 
poison, w’hich he says he witnessed at 
Sura Karta in February 1776. 

The whole jiaper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English languap ; for to 
it is undoubtedly due the adoption of 
that standing metaphor to wnich w'e 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This etfect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the Lortdon Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work not 
only is the essence of Foersch’s story 
embodied in the verse, hut the story 
itself is inioted at length in the notes. 
It is saia that Darwdn was warned of 
the w’orthlessness of the narrative, hut 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to be knowm of 
Foersch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the m edical 


* Foersch wss s surgeon of the thirf 
tiuirsng in the year li<S.-Ror^A«W, Ip Bat. 

•ihirdnSitf P^l-bly .chdcl my. It 
liieoiid.t«tVtth tiM »tter two 
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aervice in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article ANACX)HDA we have 
adduced aome curioua particulara of 
analog between the Anaconda-myth 
and Uie Upaa-myth, and intimated a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
haa to do with the spinning of both 
yams. 

The extraordinary klaX produced by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
Mpointinent of a committee of the 
Batavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report was published 
in 1789. This we have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Tranmctiom of that Society ; nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M . Charles C^uebert referred to by 
Leschenault in the paper which we 
are about to mention. The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamps, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of | 
a notice by him in the Annala de \ 
Voyaaea, vol. i., which goes into little i 
detail, but appears to be correct as far I 
as it soes, except in the statement that ’ 
the Anchar was confined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
by Jussieu to take up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. L^henault 
heard only fables uin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 

The tree from which he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft at the 
bias. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount • After 
ascending some 26 feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
another man climbed to the top of tfie 
tree without suffering at all. On 
another occasion Leschenault, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walked among its broken brancheiL 
and had Hms and bands beiprinklea 
with the gam-resin, yet neithtf did 
ha add% hqfwaw, thg^ ha 


had washed immediately after. Lizards 
and insects were numerous on the 
trunk, and birds perched upon the 
branchea. M. Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the preparation of the poison 
as* practised by the natives, and also 
particulars of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Paris with 
the material which he brought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
known, viz. Asians toxUaria (N.O. 
ArtocQT^at)* 

M. Leschenault also drew the atten- 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who h .d been 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and ne published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Trantadiona for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the ArUtaris first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four or 
five trees ; he afterwards found a very 
tall specimen growing at Passariiwang, 
on the lx>rders of Malang, and again 
several young trees in the forests of 
Japara, and one near On&raiig. In all 
these cases, scattered over the length 
of Java, the people knew the tree as 
arukar. 

Full articles on the spbirot are to 
be found (by Mr. J. J. Bennet) in 
Horsfield’s Ptantae Javanicae Barioren, 
1838-62, pp. 62 tajq,, together with a 
figure of a flowering branch pi. xiii. ; 
and in Blume’s Mumpkia Brussels, 
1836), pp. 46 m., and plQ. xxii, xxiii. ; 
to both of which works we have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 

f ives a drawiim, for tne truth of which 
e vouches, of a tall specimen of the 
trees. These he descrioes as "iMufiM, 
ardwu, d a eeUru scprsgafoi^’’— solitary 


* LwehMMalt alao glm the dwertptloii of an- 
oUiar and akUl mora powarftal polaon, naad In a 
■tmtlar wajto that of m Jnftar^vla. tho Htult, 
oaltad lOiDitlinM (/pat JUtfa, tba plant nodnelng 
whidi la a srriohiiot, and a cnaptr. TnondL aa 
w bara mid, tha mum t/pm la ganmla,^ la 
appUad to this, It la not (ha UpM of ■ncUah 
a aaw ph or, and vo am not ooneanad wim It 
hank BoU klada am pradMid aidsm^in 
Jam Tha /pa (a tam of 1^) of Maaaaaar la 
tho dafioria; tha ^ of the Bonioo DSfaha la 
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And eminent, on account of their great 
loi^vity, (poasibly on account of their 
being spared by the axe ?), hut not for 
any such reason as the -fables allege. 
There is no lack of adjoining vegetation ; 
the spreading branches are clothed 
abundantly with mrasitical plants, 
and numerous biros and squirrels 
frequent them. The stem throws out 
* wings * or buttresses (see Horsheld in 
the Bat. Trans.^ and Blume’s PI.) like 
many of tlie forest trees of Further 
India. Blume refers, in connection 
with the origin of the prevalent fables, 
to the real existence of exhalations of 
catbonic acid gas in the volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
particularly to a paper by M. Ix)udoun 
(a Dutch official of ocotch descent), in 
the Edviburyh New Phil. Journal for 
1832, p. 102, containing a formidable 
description of the On wo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Baiiyuinas provinces. 
We may observe, however, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, tlie author 
of “Java.” And if tlie Foersch legend 
be compared with some of the par- 
ticulars alleged bv several of the older 
writers, e.^. Camell (in Rav), Valentijn, 
Spielman, Kaempfer, and Rumpbius, 
it will be seen that the basie for a 
great part of that putida cammentatiOf 
08 Blume calls it, is to be found in them. 

George Colman the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java, 
first acted at Covent Garden May 11, 
1822. We give some quotations below.* 

Bindley, in his VegetabU Kingdom, 
in a short notice of Antiarit toocicaria, 
says that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Nessus. Mjr friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds : “Do you re- 
member in our High School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
Tho UpM Trao? It showed a laige 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 

* I imiMnbtr whan a bojr nading the whole of 
rbeiaeh’a etocr in a Ihaetuatlng book, ealled 

rood** ^opfmaay. which 1 have not seen for half 
a eentniy, ana which, I shoaM sappose fton my 
xecoUec U ^ was more eenMtIonaltKneeientUic. 


middle, and illustrated the safety of 
approach on the windward side, and 
the desolation it dealt on the other.” 

[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analysis of 
the Arrow-poisons of Borneo by Dr. 
L. Lewin (from Virchov/s Archiv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, pp. 317-26) see Ling 
Roth, NcUives of Saraivak, ii. 188 teqg. 
and for superstitions connected with 
these poisons, Skeat, Malay Magic, 426.] 

c. 1330.— “£n quoste isole sono molte 
cose maraviglioso e strane. Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono . . . che fanno veleno 
pessimo . . . Quelli uomini sono quasi 
tutti corsali, e qiiando vanno a battalia 
portano ciascuno uno canna in mano, di 
luDghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
do la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel velcno, e sofiano nella canna e Tago vola 
6 percuoielo dove vogliono, e'ncontinente 
quclli ch*b percosso muore. Ma egli banno 
la tina picno di stereo d’uomo e un^ is- 
codella di stereo guarisce Tuoroo da queste 
I cotali ponturo.”— Sfonn di Frate Odvrigo, 

I from Palatina MS., in CtUhay, Ac., App., 
p. xliz. 

c. 1630.— And (in Makaseer) which is 
no lease infernal!, the men use lon g cane a 
or truncks (cald Sempitans— see BUMPI- 
TAN), out of which they can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking quill, which if it draw 
the lest drop of bloM from any part of the 
body, it makes him (though the strongest 
man iivii^) die immediate^^ ; some venoms 
operate in an hoiire, others in a moment, 
the veynes and body (by the virulence of 
the poyson) corrupting and rotting presently, 
to any man’s terrour and amazement, ana 
feare to live where such aViominations pre- 
dominate.”— 5ir T. Hfrhert, ed. 1638, p. 329. 

c. 1631.—" I will now conclude ; but I first 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island Ot 
Celebes to envenom those little arrowa 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison bo deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever eo lightly, be it but a eoratch briiu- 
ing. blood, or a prick in the heel, iromedi- 
ateiy begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
BO corrnpta the flesh that it can be pfucked 
from the bones like so much rntrcia. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
(e.g.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is not 
Boieoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
•mft as wind the pestilent influence aeoende 
to tha wound, and with the eame ewiftnea 
and other elfeota sDatebes the man from 
tho Uving* 

am no idle tala, bat the ezperi- 
enee of eye-wit n eaa , not only 
oonntrymen, but amou Dana and bgUab- 
Bontii, Ub. v. ca^ xuiiL 
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1646.— **Eb waobst eia Baum auf Mae- 
tamr, einer CUat aul der Inaul Ctltbeif der 
ist traflicb reririftet, dan wann oiner nur 
an einem Olied damit verletzet wird, und 
man aolcbea nit alsbald wegacbliigt, der 
Oift geacbwind cum Hertzen eilet, und den 
Garaua macbet” (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned). . . . *'Mit aolchem 
Oift achmieren die Bandanesen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von grossen Bdgen, einer 
MannBlSng boch, hurtig Kbieasen ; in Banda 
aber tabten Ibre Weiber groann Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die Baume 
aetcten, und kleine Fischgeriiht damit 
acbmierten, und durch ein gehbhlert Kuhr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf unaer Volck 
acbossen. mit groasen machtigen Scbaden.*' 
— iSaar^ OstJndianische Funfuhen-Jakrigt 
Kriegt-DienaU . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667.— “ /or Suratt, and other 

parti of the Rad, Indiet. 

• • « • • 

**19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macouar-potjoa, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly? And what sub- 
stance that poison is made of?" — Phit. 
Trant. vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Ptioceedings for 
Blarch 11. 1666, i.e. N.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1682.— ** The especial weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arruwleta 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a aharj) and 
pointed fish- tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

‘*The ^ints of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in luison and 
then dried. 

**ThiB poison is a sap that drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like resin, from pine-trees. 

** The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BU018), round about 
Makassar. It is about the height of the 
clove-tree, and has leaves very similar. 

**The fresh sap of this tree is a verpr 
deadly poison; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

**The arrowlets prepared with this poiwn 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipM 
(m'f nkere tpaiten gentat) ; just as here,^ in 
the country, people snoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

** They can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

**They say the Makasaers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . . . 
for the poison presses swiftly into the bl<^ 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . ." (and 
so on, repeatinff the antidote already men- 
tioned ). — Joan ai€ukof*t Zu en Lana Jteize, 
Ac., pp. 217-218. 

e. Arbor ToxieariOj IfO. 

**l haye never yet met with any poison 
more horrible and hateful, produced by any 
yegelable growth, than that which ia deriyea 
from this lacteioent tree* 


Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow ; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened,' and burnt as it were . . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
Its branches become giddy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which ore touched by 
its emanations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and keeps away from it, and even 
the birds eschew flying by it. 

**No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree. . . ." (He then 
tells of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a crest, and a bom, 
that dwelt under this tre^. * * * 

**The Malays call it Cugu Upu, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebra it is 

called Ipo. 

• * * • • 

** It grows in desert places, and amid bare 
hills, and is easily discerned from afar, there 
being no other tree near it.” 

• * • • • 

— Bvmphtii Herbarium. AmJboineme, ii. 263- 
268. 

1685. — **I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of Maiaiiar, which the uatiyes of 
that kingdom have used against our soldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex- 
tracted from the Journal of the illustrioua 
and gallant admiral, H. Cornelius Spielman. 

. . . The natives of the kingdom in question 
possw a singular art of shooting arrows by 
olowing through canes, and wounding witn 
these, insomuch that if the skin Iw but 
slightiy scratched the wounded die Ih a 
tunnkling." 

(Then the old story of the only antidote). 

Ilie account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

« * • • * 

** There are but few among the Macassara 
and Bugis who pemess the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distinguish between what is worthless and 
I what is highest quality. . . . From the 
princes (or Rajas) 1 have understood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of those trees, ooaing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky juices. . . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so as to let 
the liquid touch nia hands, for by such 
contact all the joints become stiffened and 
contracted. For this reason the collectors 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree witn great force, and so set the 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
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speadilj^ hardens." — Dn. Com. Spielman . . . 

Tdu deleterio Veneno infeclis in Macas* 
ear, et aliu Rtgnu Insulae X^elebea ; ex tjus 
/Mario exiracta* Huie proem ittitur breets 
narratio de hoc maUria Dn. Andreae Cleyeri. 
In Mitcdlanea CurioMi *ive Epkrmeridum. 

« . . Academtas Naturae Cariotorum^ Dec. 
II. Annus Tertiua. Anni mdclxxxiv., 
Norimbergaa (1685), pp. 127 eeqq. 

1704.—*' IpO seu Hypo arbor e.st mediocriA, 
folio parro, et obscure virent^i, quae taui 
malignae et nocivae qualitatis, ut omne 
vivens umbiA suA interimat, undo narrant 
in circiiitu, et umbrae distinctu, plurima 
ossium mortuorum hoininum animaHiim- 
que videri. Circumvicinas etiain plantas 
ooecat, et avea insidenies intcrficerc fenint, 
si Nucis Vomicae Igasur, plantain non 
invenorint, qua ropertit vita quidem do- 
nantur ct servantur, sed defluvium pati- 
untur plvmarum. . . . Hypo lac Indi 
Camucones et timbales, llisuania infensis- 
eiroi, lon^is, excipiunt arunaineis pcrtiois, 
eagittis intoxicandis dcserviturum irrcrnc- 
diabile venenutn, ornnihus aliis aluxiphar- 
macis suporius, praeteniuam stercore 
humano propinato. An Argcnsolao arb^tr 
«moMLy quam Insulae Celehej ferunt, cujua 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalts 
antidotuin? . . — De (^tiibuadam ArborUms 

Venenatie^- in Ilerbarum aliarunujae 
pium in Insula ‘Lnzone ... a Revdo Piitro 
Ueorgio Cnmellu, 3-d. Sijllabus ad Jo.innem 
Raium transmissus. In Appendix, p. 87, of 
Joan. Rail Hist. PlanUiram. Vol. III. 


(London 1704). 

1712.— “Maxima autera celebritas r.adi- 
culae enata est, ab exiinia ilia virtiitc, quam 
adversus toxicum Maciussariensc praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio renicdio vincibile. 
Est venenura hrx: succu.^ luctcua et pifiguis, 
qui coUegitur cx rcccns sauci.ata arborc 
quadam, indigone.s Ipu, M.ilajia Javniiisqiic 
Upfl dicUl, in abditis looi.'t sylv.anini Insulae 
Celebes . . . crescente . . . cuju.s genuinum 
et in solA Maca.s.sariA gcrniinantis .suceuin, 
qui colligere suscipiunt, praesentisHimU vitae 
periculis so exponent ncc(\>.sc est. Nam nd 
quacrond.ain arborem l(K;a <lunn'.s bclui»]ue 
infesta j)enctranda sunt, inventa wro, nisi 
erninus vulnerotiir, et ab p<artc, a qua 
vontus adspirat, vel aura incunibit, aggres- 
sores orunqnmto halitu subito 8ufToe.abit. 
Quam sortem otiam experiri dicuntur vo- 
lucres, arborem recens vulncratam trans- 
volantcs. Collcctio cxitiosi liqiinris, inorti 
ob patrata maleficia damnatis comniittitur, 
CO }Mieto, ut pnena remit tat ur, si liquorem 
report'iverint . . . Sylvara ingrediuntur 
longA iiistnicti arundine . . . (piam ultera 
cxtrcinitate ... ex asse acuunt, ut ad 
pertundendam nrboris corticem valcat. . . . 
Quam longo possunt, ab arbore constituti, 
arundinis aciem arbori valide intrudunt, et 
lii^uoris, cx vulnere effluentis, tantum exci- 
piunt, fjunntum arundinis cavo ad proximum 
usi]uo internodium ca^i potest . . . Re- 
duces, supplicio et omni discrimine defuncti, 
hoc vitae suae \vrpop Regi offerunt Ita 
narranint mihi populares Celebani, hodie 
Macassari dicti. Quis autem veri quioquam 
ex Asiaticorum ore referat, quod ligmeotis 


non implicatur . . , V*—Kaetnp/er, Anioen. 
Exul., 575-576. 

1726.— “But among all sorts of trees, 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Macas.sar Poison tree • • • They say 
that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occuring in the district of Taratte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at a certain time of the year when it 
is procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to apprewch the trees and bring nv. ay 
the poison. . , . The pc>ison must be taken 
with the grciiicst care in BanilKOS, int«) 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trce.«5, and the persons c(»lliicted for this 
I»uriK>sc iiMi.-t first have their hand.s, heads, 
and all cxpo..<c(l parts, well wound round 
with cloth-s. . . ^ Valnitijn, iii. 218. 

1783.- -“The following de.scription of the 
Boiion Upas, or Poison Theb, which grows 
in the Island of .Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxif.us vapours, ha.s been 
j>riK’urcd for the Limduii Magazine, from Mr. 
Ilcydiugcr, who was enqUoyed to translate 
it from the original Dutch,’ by the au.hor, 
Mr. Kocrsch, who, we are in'tormed, is at 
present .sbro.sd, in the cjifMcity of surgeon 
on Imrd an Engli.sh vessel. . . . 

• * * « « 

“‘In the year 1774. I was stationed at 
Batavia, a.«: a surgeon, in the service of the 
Dutch litst Imlia ('onip;iny. During my 
residence there 1 received several ilifterent 
accounts of the 7^"Ao«-UpaB, and the violent 
effects of its )H>i.son. They all then seemed 
incredible ti* me, tuit rai.sed my e'uriosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to in’ves- 
tigate Ibis .subject tlioroughly. ... I had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest b) another priest, who lives 
on the nearc.st habitable sp<>t to the tree, 
which is about fifteen or .sixteen miles 
distant. The letter proved of great service 
to me on my undertiking, as that priest Is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order bi pre|.»aro for eternity the souls of 
thf»se who, for different crimes, are .sen- 
tenced to approach the tree, ami to pnniure 
the jKUson. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, arc the only 
persons to fetch the poi.soii ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their lives. 
. . . They arc then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the iHM.vonous gum, and are pnq>erly 
mstriietea how to pn^ecd, while they are 
u^)on their dangerous expedition. Among 
other |>articulars, they are alway.s told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the ctHuvia from the tree are 
always blown from them. . . . They are 
afterwards sent to the hou.se of the old 
priest, to which place they are commonly 
attended by their friends and relations. 
Here they generally remain some days, in 
expectation of a favourable breeze. During 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni- 
tion!. When the hour of their departure 
arrive! the prieet put! them, on a long 
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ImUmt mo with two glanet before their 
eyei, which comes down as far as their 
breast) and also proeides them with a pair 
of leather gloTM. . . . 

**Tbe worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
mC) that during his residenee there, for 
nnwaidp of thirty y^rs, he had dismissed 
aooTe seren hundred criminals in the 
manner which I bare described ; and that 
acaroely two out of twenty returned," . . . 
Ac. kc. — Londoh Magcaiiu. Dee. 1783, pp. 
612-517. 

The paper concludes : 

“p¥e shall he happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Mr. Foersch to the 
public through the London Ma^^ne.] " 
1789.- 

** No spicy nutmeg scents the yemal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the midday 
▼ales, 

• • • • • 

No step retreating, on the sand impreas'd, 

Inrites the nsit m a second guest ; 

« • • • • 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell TTpaa sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 

Lo! from one root, the envenom'd aoU 
below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow 
. . ."etc. 

Donna, Lova of the.Planti ; in Ttu 
Botanic (Jarden^ Pt. II. 

1808. — ** Notice tur U Pohon Upaa om 
Arbre d Poison ; Extrait d’un Voyage inidit 
done VlnUrieHT de Vile de Java, par L. A. 
Deschamps, O.M.P., Vu% dee compagnone du 
Venpm du QirUral d' EHtrecaskaex. j 

“ C'est au fond des sombre fordts de Pile 
de Java que la nature a cachtf le pohun 
upna, rarbre le plus dangereux du rhgne 
v^tal, pour le poison mortal qu’il renferme, 
et plus calibre encore par les fables dont on 
I'a rendu lo sujet. ..." — Annalee dee 
Voyajee, i. 69. 

1810.—“ Le poison fameux dont se servant 
les Indians de TArchipel des MoLwiute, et 
dee iles de la Sonde, connu sous le nom 
d'ipoetvpaa, a interessd plus que tous les 
autres la ciirioeittf des Europ^ns, parce 
que les relations qu’on en a donnd ont 416 
exa^fdes et accoropagn^es de ce mer- 
veilleux dont les peoples de I'lnde aiment 
h omer leurs narrations. . . .''—LeeckenauH 
de la Tour, in Mdmoire sur le Strychnos 
Tieute et f'Antiaris toxicaria, planiee reai- 
meueee de Vile de Java. ... In AnwaUeedu 
Mueeum (THitioire NatwrMe, Tom. XYIihme, 
p. 459. 


1813.— “The literary and scientidc world 
has in tew instances been more grossly 
imposed upon than in the account of the 
PekoH UpM. published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Foersch, who put hb name to the publica- 
tion, certainly was ... a suigeon in the 
Dutch East India Company's service about 
the time. ... I have been led to suppose 
that hb literaiY abUities were - ^ 

hb eootempt for truth was 


Having hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation regarding the Oopaa, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arranged, 
doubtless .bv a different hand, in su^ a 
form as bj tneir plansibility and appearance 
of truth, to be generally credited. , . . 3ut 
though the account just mentioned . . . has 
been demonstrated to be an extravimant 
forgery, the exbtence of a tree in ^va. 
from whose sap a poison b prepaid, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the circula- 
tion, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto 
known, b a fact."— in Batavtau 
Trane, vol. vii. art. x. pp. *2-4. 

1822.— “The Law of Java," a Play . . . 
Scene. K4rta-S6ra, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

• • • • • 

“Act I. So. 2. 

Emperor. The haram's laws, which cannot 
be rep^ed, 

I Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
I death, 

• • • • • 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life. 
All criminals may claim. 

Parbaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel merev 'tb to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for ma^ a mile. 
Sheds pestilence for where the tfpM grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And. from its desert confines, e'en those 
brutes 

That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that the tree exudes. 

In which you dip your arrows for the war. 

He gains a pardon,— and the palsied wretch 
Who scaped the Upas, has escaped the 
tyrant." 

• • * • • 

“Act II. Sc. 4. 

Pengooee. Finely dismal and romantic, 
thev say, for many mile* round the Upas ; 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, and 
melan^oly. A charming country for 
making Aleme and Nota hence t" 


“Act III. Sc. 1. 

PengooH. . . . That's the Divine, I sup- 
pose, who starts the poor prisoners, for the 
last stage to the Upas tree; au Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence ! There's 
no people in the parish, but, I believe, you 
are the rector f 

(llrtfiM). "The reverend Mbter Oninga 
U.C.J.— The Upas Clergvman of Java." 

ueorge Cotman tJie Younger. 

[1844.—“ We landed in the Ruah's boat 
at the watering place, near the Upas tree. 

. . . —Here follows an interesting account 
by Mr Adams, in which he desonbes how 
“ the mate, a powerful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much stupifled ss to 
be compelled to withdraw from hb position 
on the tree."— CM. Sir E. Beteker, Netrr. 
ef *ke Voyage Samaraag, i. 180 
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1868. ->'* The Church of Ireland offers to 
ns, indeed, a great question, but even jthat 
^estion is but one of a group of questions. 
There is the Church of Ireland, there is the 
land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland . . . they are all so manv 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk 
is the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy. . . . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, 5'Gt still must 
be allowed to exist; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the dav has come when, ns we hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and .it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base. . . ."—Mr. Gladstone’s Speech 
at Wiffiui, Oct. 23. In this quotation the { 
orator indicates the Upu tree without j 
naming it.' The name was supplied by some 
commentators referring to this indication at 
a later date : 

1873.— “It was perfectly certain that a 
man who {Miasessed a great deal of im^na- 
tion might, if ho stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that he had 
seen a great comet ; and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if he sta'-od long 
enough nt a bush, might persuade himself 
that ne had seen a branch of the Upai Tree.” 
—Speech of Lord Eomono Fitzmaurice on 
the 2nd reading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, March 3. 

„ “ It was to regain office, to satisfy 

the Irish irreconcilables, to secure the 
Pope’s hnnss band, and not to pursue ‘ the 
glorious traditions of £ugli.sh Liberalism,’ 
that Mr. (Tlad.stone struck his two blows at 
the Upaa tree.”— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Fort. Rec. Sept. pp. 289-90. 

1876.—“. . . the Upas-tree superstition." 
— Contniip. Rer. May. 

1880. Ijord C^richton, M.P, . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present . . . 
what was thi.s conspiracy which, like the 
Upaa-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and iioisoning it? . . ."—In St. JameM*§ 
Uazette, Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1885. — “ The dread Upaa dropped its 
fruits. 

“Beneath the shodv canopy of this tall 
no native will, if te knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found during enough to cut it 
down, an immense spemmen, which had 
long been a nuisance to the proprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the daunage of the 
shrubs below, lane branches, mch none 
of his servants could be induoM to remove. 
One day, having been pitchforked together 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of: but next morning the whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption. ... It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches bad been blown ^ the 
wind through the village. ...” (Two China- 
men were ennged to cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer ; it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with cooo-nut oil.) — //. 0. Forbett A Nat%- 
rati»t'» Wanderings, 112-113. 

[Mr. Bent (Southern Arabia, 72, 89) tells 
a similar story about the collection of frank- 
incense, and suggests that it was baaed on 
the custom of employing slaves in this Work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean ‘ vaUey of death.’] 

UPPER ROGER, s. This happy' 
example of the Hobson- Jobson dialect 
occurs in a letter dated 1756, from 
Capt. Jackson at Syrian in Burma, 
which is given in Dalryniple’s Oriented 
Repertory, i. 192. It is a corruption 
of the Skt. yuva-rdja, ‘young King,^ 
the Caesar or Heir-Apparent, a title 
liorrowed from ancient India by most 
of the Indo-Chinese monarchies and 
which we generally render in Siam aa 
the ‘ Second King.* 

URZ, URZEE, and vulgarly 
URJEE, 8. P.^H. *arz and 

from Ar. *urz, the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Arabic. A petition or humble 
representation either oral or in writing ; 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a superior ; ‘a aiftiication' 
as one of Sir Walter Scott’s characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is 
^arz-ddsht, ‘memorializing.* This is 
used in a very barl^arous form of 
Hobson- Jobson below. 

1606.— “Every day I went to the Court, 
and in every eighteen or twentie dayca I 
put up Ate or Petitions, and .still he put mee 
off with good words. . . ."—John Milden- 
hall, in Purchae, i. (Bk. hi.) 115. 

[1614.— “Until Mocrob Chan's erxedach 
or letter came to that pur^xise it would not 
be granted.” — Fojiifr, Letters, ii. 178. In 
I p. 179 “By whom I ersed unto the King 
again.” 

[1687.—“ The andest with the Estimauie 
{JiUmds, ‘ humble representation ') concern- 
ing your twelve articles. . . ."—In Yule, 
hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. Ixx. 

[1688.— “ Capt. Haddock desiered the 
Agent would write bisandoft in answer to 
the Nabob's Perwsnna (Punrilina).”— -/Md. 
II. IXEEiii.] 

1890.—“ We think you should UndAlft 
the Nabob to writt purposely for r 
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Itasni^ of Charles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.” — Letter from 
Factory at Chuttanutie to Mr. Charles Ejfn 
at Balfasore, d. NoTember 5 (MS. in India 
Office). 

1782.— "Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hyder by arzoasAl (read andaiht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mons. Duplex did with 
Chanda Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile of an 
nnee or petition ." — India Cazettef June 22. 

c. 1785.—“. . . they (the troops) con- 
stantly applied to our colonel, who for 
presenting an anee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reward. . . CarnwriWi, 
LifeofClite^ iii. 155. 

1809. — “ In the morning ... I was met 
>).v a minister of the ILijah of Bcnare.s, 
l)earing an axjee from his iiiastor to nio. . . .” 

-JA. Val^ntK\, i. 104. 

1817.— “The (rovemor H.‘ii<l the Nabob’s 
Vakeel in the Anee already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was his 
wish, th.'it your Highness would write a letter 
to him." — Mill's /list. iv. 438. 

USHRUFEE. Sec A8HRAFEE. 

USPUK, ‘S. Hind. * A hand- 

.spike,’ corr, of the English. Thw wa.s 
tne form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N.W.P. Roebuck gives the Sea 
form as haiispeek. 

fUZBEO, n.p. One of the modern 
triWs of the Turkish race. “Uzl>eg 
is a political not an ethnological de- 
nomination, originating from Uzljeg | 
Khan of the Golaen Horde (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaihani Khan (16th century) from 
his antagoni.sts, and became finally the 
name of the ruling Turk.s in the 
khanates as opposed U) the Sarts, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as entered those regions 
at a later date. . . .” {jEncyd. Brit. \ 
9th ed. x.xiii. 661). Others give the | 
derivation from uz^ *self,’ heky ‘a ruler,’ 
in the sense of independent, {^huylery 
Turkigta/iy i. 100, KaniWry, Sketdiez of 
a Ana, 301). 

[c. 1330.— “But other two ompirea of the 
Tartars . . . that which was formerly of 
Cathay, but now is Oibet, which ia called 
Qatxaria. . . "—Friar Jordanus, 54. 

[1016.—“ He . . . intondeth the oonqueet 
of the YibiqvM, a nation between Samar- 
chand and here.”— T, Roe, i. 113, Hak. 
Soc. 

[e. 1600.— “There are probably no people 
OKire oamm-minded, eonlid or niwfeanly, 


than the Usbeo Tartars.” — Hrru/rr, cd. 
CoiuUUfle, 1*20. 

[1727.— “The TTipecka entrod the Pro- 
vincea J/tfsrA^and l eaf. . . ,"—A. Ilamillon. 
ed. 1744, i. 108. 

[1900.— “Ui-teg cavalry ('them House- 
bun,' aa the British soldiers at Rawal Pindi 
called them).”— R. Warlmrton, Eighteen 
Years in the Khyl>er, 135.] 
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mlkia\ ‘an evtmt, news’: u'Cdi'nh- 
ikirla, ‘a ncw.s- writer.’ These among 
the Moghuls were a .sort of re"i.strais 
or reinenibrancei-.s. Later they became 
.spies wiio were sent into the provinces 
to supply information to the central 
(xovernment. 

[c. 1590. — “ It^ulaiioHS regarding the. 
Waqi’ahnawii. Keci>ing records is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . Hia 
Majeaty hua ap)>ointed fourteen zealous, ex- 
|>erienced, and imjiartial clerks. , . Afa, 
i. 258. 

[c. 1662. — “ It ia true that the Great 
Mogul sends a Vakea-noTii to the varioua 
provinces ; that is persons whoso business it 
IS to communicate every event that takes 
place.”— yi«Tni>r, ed. Conetahle, 231. 

[1673.—“. . . Peta Gi Pundit VoeanoTloe, 
or Publick Intelligencer. . . ."—Fryer, 80. 

[1687.—“ Nothing appearing in the Vaoca 
or any other Letters until] of late ooncerning 
these broils." — In Yule, Hedges* Diary, II. 
Ixiii.] 

VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
first imported into Bombay vift Bnssora 
in 1802. Since then,” says R. Drum- 
mond, “the British Governments in 
Asia have taken great pains to preserve 
and diffuse this mila instrument of 
salvation.” [Also see Forbes, Or. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 374.] 

VAI8HNAVA, adj. Relating to 
Vishnu ; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengill 
the term is converted into Boishndb, 

1672. — “ . . . aloo soma hold Wutnou for 
the supreme god, and therefore are termed 
W\iAaaawsm."-Batdaeiu. 

[1816.-“ Many ohooee Viehnoo for their 
guardian deity. Tbeae* persons are oalled 
Voihh&UUUi.’'^— Ward, Hmdoos, 3nd ed. 
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VAKEEL, 3. An attorney ; an 
authorised representative. Arab, waldl. 

[c. 1C30.— “A Scribe, Vlkeel. ’’—Pm/aa 
OtoM. ia Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 316.] 

168‘2.— “If Mr. Charnock had taken the 
painea to present these 2 Perwannas (Par* 
wanna) himself, 'tis probable, with a small 
present, he might have prevailed with Bul- 
chnnd to have our goods freed. However, 
at this rate any pitifntl Vekeel is as good to 
act >• (>>mpHny'a Service as himself." — 
Jlrthjrs, Diary, I’lcc. 7 ; {Hick. Soc. i, 64]. 

(1683.—“ ... a ropy whereof your Vackel 
.Jnrae.s Price brought you from Dacca." — In 
Yvle, ibid. 11. xxiii.J 

1691 . — ** yoreinbrr the Ist, arriv’d a Pat- 
tamar or Coonirr, from our Fakeel, or 
Sollici tor at Court. . . — Onayton, 415. 

1811. — “Thu Raja ha.s sent two Vakeels 
f)i- anibu.<sadorH to tueol me here. . . — 

Ld. Minto ill Imliu, 268. 

c. 1847.—“ If we into C-ourt 1 sup)K>se I 
niust employ a Vehicle."— fiettcr from an 
Europenii siil)ordin.-4te to one of the present 
write rw. 

YARELLA, s. This i.s a term con- 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to llu^ p;igo<lis of liido-Chiiia 
and China. Of its origin we have no 
p<jsitive evidence. 'J'he ino.st probable 
etymology is that it is the Malay 
hardhld or brdhlJ, fin Wilkin.son.s 
Diet, b/rhaln], ‘an iaol.’ An idol 
temple ia ruiiwh-bardhld, ‘a lioiise of 
idols,’ but bordhld alone may have 
lieen used elliptically by the Malay.s 
<»r misunderstood by the Portugue.se. 
We have an analngy iu the double 
itse of jkigfuia for temple end idol. 

1.655. — “Their temples arc very large 
edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal. ..." 
— Aeeount of China in a Jesuit's I^ettor ap- 
pended to Fr. Alnirrz 11. ^ Ethiopia, trans- 
lated by Mr. Major in his fntrod. to Mendoza, 
Uak. Soc. i. xlviii. 

1569. — “Gran qanniitk se ne con-suma 
anoora in quel Regno nelle lor Varelle, che 
sono gli suo' pagmi, de' quali ve n'^ gran 
cuantitk di grandi e di picciole, e sono 
alcnne montagnuole fatte a roano, a giusa 
d'vn pan di zuccaro, e alcune d'esse alte 
quanti il campanile di S. Marco di Venetia 
... si consuma in quests istesse vareUe 
anco gran ^uantitk di oro di foglia. . . 

Ca. FaUricif in /fnmsrio, iii. 8w ; [in Hakl. 
ii. 368.] 

1583.—“ . . . nauigammo fin la mettii^ 
che oi trouammo alia Bara giusto di Negrais, 
checooi si ohiania in lor linguoggio il Porta che 
va in Pegu, one disooprinuno a banda elnistra 
del riuo vn pegodo, oner narella tutta 
domta^ la qnile ei eotmre di k»tano da* 
veeeelli, che vengono dUto mara et mas- 
aime quando il Sol peroote in quell' oro^ che 


lafhrisplendereairintonio. . . /’Hanaro 
Baltn, f. 92.* 

1^7.—“ They consume in these VaxellaM 
great quantitie of Golde ; for that they be 
all gilded aloft." — Fitch, in Hahl. ii. o93 ; 
[and see quotation from same underDAQON]. 

1614.—“ So also they have many Varelaa, 
which are monasteries in which dwell their 
re/iffiozos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded." — Canto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigatiem to China 
was known by this name. Thus in lin* 
Bchoten's description of the route from Ma- 
lacca to Macao, he mentions at the entrance 
to the ‘ Straits of Sincapura, ’ a rock having 
the appearance of an obelisk, called the 
Vnrelln del China ; and again, on the 
, eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
we have frefjucnt notice of n point (with a 
river also) called that of the Vaiella. Thus 
in Pinto : 

1640. — “The Friday following we found 
ourselves just agaimsi a River called by the 
inhabitants of the Country Tinacoreu, and 
by us (the) Varelln. " — r into (in Cogan), 
p. 48. 

This Varolla of Champa is also mentioned 
by Linschoten : 

1598.—“. . . from this tbirde point to 
the Varclla the coast turneth North. . . . 
This Vaiella is a high hill reaching into the 
Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a verie 
high stonie rock, like a tower or piller, which 
may be seen far off, therefore it is by the 
Portingalles called Vaiella.”— p. 342. 

VEDAS. The Sacred Books of the 
Brahmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.* 
Of these books there arc nominally 
four, viz. the Rig, Yajur, Sdma and 
Atharva Vedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
De Trihue /77i/>05fon’6iw, said to have 
l)een printed in 1698, in which they 
are mentioned. t Poasibly this know- 

• Compara this vivid description with a modacn 
notice of the same pagoda : 

1855. "This meridian range ... 700 miles 
ftrom its origin in the Nsga wilds . . . sinks in 
the sea hard by Negrais, its last bluff crowned 
by the golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming fkr 
to seaward, a Burmese Sunium."— ra/e, MitHon 
to Am, 272. There ia « small view of it in 
this work. 

t Bo wrote A. B. I cannot And the book In 
the B. Museum Library.— K. [A blbliagmpMcal 
account of this book wUl be found in " Xs Troifi 
dss TVois InpotUun. H prMdi d’uno nofies okUo- 
Id^gMS a bibHogmpkiou* par Fkilomnak Junior 
(i.*. BrunetX Paris and Brussels, 18(17. Also see 
7 8er. N. Jt. 9. vlii. 449 segg. ; 9 Ber. lx. 55. The 
passageabout the Vedas seems to be the following : 
"BtSMterii ietorum, ut et Vrdao et Bneha^* 
onim ante MCOC retro eecule obetent MUeetods^ 
ttt de Binenaibos nil dicam. Tu, qol In angolo 
■uropae hie delltMda, late negl^ naps: qiM 
beue videoa ipeek Badem facilitate enua isU tna 
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ledge came through the Arabs. Though 
thus we do not trace back any direct 
allusion to the Vedas in European 
books^ beyond the year 1000 or there- 
about^ there seems good reason to 
believe that the Jesuit missionaries 
had information on the subject at a 
much wlier date. St Francis Xavier 
had frequent discussions with Brah- 
mans, and one went so ‘ far as to 
communicate to him the mantra ** Om 
hindrdyanandmah,” In 1 659 a learned 
Brahman* at Qoa was converted by 
Father Belchior Cameyro, and baptized 
by the name of Manuel. He afterwards 
(wilJL the Viceroy’s sanction 1) went by 
ni^t and robbM a Brahman on the 
mainland who had collected many 
MSS., and presented the spoil to the 
Fathers^ with great sati^action to 
himself and them (Sousa, Orient. Con- 
pud. i. 161-2). 

It is probable that the information 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attained even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposM, ana greater than what we 
find in print would warrant us to as- 
sume. A quotation from San Bonian 
below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Qregorv 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Haitera and 
Tandiij which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Aitarew and T<fndya 
(see Narheri, i. 39). Lucena’s allusion 
below to the **four parts” of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. In coarse of time, 
however, what had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and even 
Halhed (1770) could write about * Beids 
of the Shasterl’ (see Code, p. xiii.). 
This diows that though he speaks also 
of the *Foar Beids’ (p. xxzi.) he had 

tx^veral of thPearlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
form used is Vedam or Veidam. This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during the 18th century in 
nance from Yoitaire’s having con- 
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stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called by him VEzour 
Vedam^ and which liad its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Purdna, composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably by R. de’ Nobili), to 
introduce Christian doctrines ; but 
Voltaire supposed it to be really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
was first explained Iw Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by F. W. Ellis, in At. Rts. 
xi.). The first information regarding 
the real Vedas was given by Colebrookc 
in 1806 (As. Rtt. viii.). Orine and 
some authors of the 18th and early 
part of the 19th century write Bedt^ 
which represents the N. Indian ver- 
nacular /orin Bed. Both forms. Bed 
and Vedam, are known to Fleury, as 
we see below. 

On the subject of the Vedas, see 
Webei^t Hid. * of Indian Lit., Max 
\ Muller^ t Ancient Sanskrit Lit., Whitney's 
I Oriental and Lingxiidic Studies, vob i. 
I [and MaedonelPs Hid. of Sansikrit Lit., 
pp. 29 ««.]• 


0 . 1690.—“ The Brahmins. These hare 
properly six duties. 1. The study of the 
Bedes. — Ayetn, by Qladwin, ii. 393; [ed. 
Jarrdt, iii. Il5]. 

„ “ Phiiolo^sts are constantly en- 

gaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books . . . Hijl Ibrahim of 
Saihind translated into Persian the A fharban 
(i.e. AtAarva Veda) which, according to the 
Hindds is one of the four dirine bwks.**— 
Jlnd. by BlachTnann, i. 104-105. 


. 1600.—“. . . Consta esta doutrina de 
quatro partes. . . .” — Lneena V. de P, 
Franc. Xavier, 95.^ 

1602. — “ These books are divided into 
bodies, limbe, and joints ; and their founda- 
tions are certain books which they call 
VedAoa, which are divided into four parts.'* 
— Cbvfo, V. vi. 3. 

1603. — “ Tienen muchoe libros, de mucha 
costa y escriptora. todoe llenoe de agueros y 
■nperrociones, y de mil fabulas ridiculas que 
son SOS evangwoe. . . . Todo esto ea (an 
sin fundamento, que algunos libros han 
Uegado a Portugal, que ae han traydo de la 
India, y ban venido algunos lognee que ae 
oonvermron h la Fb."— 8hii Roman, aist. de 
kt India Oriental, 47 . 

1661.-“ The Vedam, or the Heathen's 
book of the Law, bath brought greaiEsteem 
unto this Tribe (the Bramines)."— R^gmvf, 3. 


o. 1667.~“ They say then thatOod, whom 
th^ oall Adsar, that is to say, Immoveablo 
or Immntablo, hath eent thorn four Books 
whkh they oaU Btthi, a word skniMng 
Beienet, beoaoae they pretend thatin theso 
Books all adenose are oomprehondod. The 
fiidofth«reBoolmisoaUodAlMo-(Allsr«d^ 
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iMd, tli« aecond Zo^ir-bed, the third Rtk- 
bed, the fourth 3bun<i-bed.''->£eritiet', E.T. 
104 ; [ed. CoMteJbUj 

1^2i— Commanda primieramente il Veda 
(obe h tutto il fondamento della loro fede) 
I’adoratione degli Idoli.”— P. Vinemzo, bl3. 

,, ''Dieee vier Theile ihres Vedam 
Oder Oesetzbucha werden genant Jtogffo 
Vedam, Jaduru Vedam, Sama Vedam. und 
Jarotoana Vedam. . . "—Baldaeus, 556. 

1089. — *‘I1 reste maintenant h examiner 
eur quellea preuves lea Siamuia ajoutent foi 
b leur Bali, lea Indiens b leur Beth ou 
Vedam, lea Muaulmans k leur Alcoran." — 
Fleury, in Lett. Edif. xxv. 65. 

1726.— “Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sana- 
krita tongue {dt SanthriUe taal)^ the head 
and mother ton^e of moat eastern languages, 
and once for all to make a translation of the 
Vedam, or Lawbook of the Heathen (which 
is followed not only by the Heathen on this 
Coaat, but also, in whole or in part, in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdoms), and thereby to 
give such preachers further facilities for the 
more powerful conviction of the Heathen 
here and elsewhere, on their own ground, 
and for the disclosure of many mysteric.'; 
and other matters, with which we are now 
unaoauainted. . . . This Lawbeok of the 
Heatnen, called the Vedam, had in the 
very old times 4 parts, though one of these 
ia now lost. . . . I'hese parts were named 
Jtoygo Vedam, Badura or Juoure Vedam, 
Sama Vedam, and Taravana or Adderavana 
Vedam." — Keurlijke Bf-Khryvinp 
van CKoromandet, in hia Ead Indies^ v. pp. 
72-/3 

^1745. — “ Je commenfaie k douter si nous 
n’aviona Doint 4t4 trom^a par ceux qui nous 
avoient oonn4 1’c xplication de cea c^rtfmoniea 

S lu'ila nous avoient oasurda 4tre trhs-con- 
ormea k leur Vedam, e’eat k dire au Livre 
de leur loi.”— iii. 132. 

c. 1760. — “ Vedam — a.m. Hut. Suptrst. 
C’eat un livre pour qui lea Brames ou 
Nations idol&tres de I'lndostan ont la plus 
grande v4n4ration . . . eu etfet, on assure 
quo le Vedam eat dcrit dans une langue 
beaucoup plus auciunno que le Satukrit, qui 
eat la langue savante, conuue aes bramint-s. 
Le mot vedam signi6e science."— A^try/o* 
n4rff>, XXX. 32. This information was taken 
from a letter by Pbre Calmette, 8.J. (see 
Lett. Edif.)t who anticipated Max MUller’s 
chronological ayatom of Vedic literature, in 
hia statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others. 

1766.— “If wo compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the Shastan (Bbaater), 
with the great absurdities and impurities ot 
the Vledam, we need not hesitate to pro> 
nounoe ttie latter a oomiption of the former." 

Z, Bvhodl^ Intending Hid. Amifs, Ac., 
2nded. i. 12. This gentleman also talks of 
the Bhadei and the Viedam in the same 
line without a notion that the word was the 
•ame (iee ihid. Pt. U. 16, 1767). 


c. 1 770. — “The Bramin, bursting into teapi, 
promised to pardon him on condition that ho 
should swear never to translate the Bedaa 
or sacred volumes. . . , From the Ganges to 
the Indus the Vedun is universally renoiv^ 
as the book that contains the principles of 
religion."— Aayna/, tr. 1777, i. 41-42. 

c. 1774. — “Si erode poi como infaJlibile 
che dai quattro auddette Bed, che in Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Braiuah medoaimo ne 
retirasso sei Sastrak^ ciok scienze." — Della 
Tomha^ 102. 

1777. —“ The word V8d, or V6d&, signides 
Knowledge or Science. 11] e sacred writings 
of the Hindoos are so distinguished, of which 
there are four books.” — C. WilkiM. in his 
Hmopddes, 298. 

1778. — “The natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Code called the ShM- 
ter, which they assert to be the genuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Vedam.”— f)rjnr, ed. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.- 

“ Ein indischer Brahman, geboron auf der 
Flur, 

Der nichts gelesen als don Weda der 
Natur.” 

BUckertf tVeisAat der Bramaneii, i. 1. 

1782. — “. . . pour les rendre (les Poura- 
: none) plus authentiquca, ils ajouthrent qu’ila 
4toient tir4s du V4dam : ce que n’^toit pas 
facile k v4ri6er, puisque depuis trhs long- 
terns les V4dams na sont plus connus." — 
Sonnrrat, ii. 21. 

1789.- 

“ Then Edmund begg'd his Rev'rend Master 

T’instnict him in the Holy Bhaster. 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than Ooonuham begins the task, 

Without a book he glibly reads 

Four of his own invented Bedee." 

Simpkin the Second^ 146. 

1791. — “Toute veritd . . . ost renfermtfe 
dans lea quatro betha.”— Pxvne, C^aii- 
miire Indienne. 

1794-97.— . . or Hindoo Vedaa taught." 

Pursuits of L tfenacare, 6ib ed. 859. 


VEDDAS, n.p. An aboriginal — or 
at least a forest— people of Ceylon. 
The word is said to mean ‘hunters,* 
[Tam. i-edu, ‘ hunting ’]. 


1^75. _*< The Weddas (who call them- 
selves Beddai) are all original inhabitanta 
from old time, whose descent no one ia able 
to tell.”— AyX/o/ van Ooens, in Valeniijn, 
OeyloHf 208. 

1681.—“ In this Land are many of these 
wild men they call Vaddahi, dweUinw ni^ 
QO other Inhabitants. They spealc the 
Chxngalaya Language. They lull I^er, 
and dry the Flesh over the Fire . . . their 
Food being only Flesh. They are very 
expert with their Bows. . . . They have do 
Towns nor Houses, only live by the waters 
tinder a Tree." — Knox, 61-62. 

1770.— “The Bndaa who **5 

the northern part of the island (Oeylon) 
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• . . go olmoit nokod, and, upon the whole, 
their nannere and gOTemment are the aame 
with that of the HiAlandenof Sootland." (I) 
— Aiyiuil(tr.l)^i.90. 

VEUJLBD, 8. This is a word 
Mparentlj peculiar to the Island of 
TOinbaj, usM in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it .from local 
experience ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port. valladOf *a mound or embank- 
ment’ [It is eenerally known as 

• Hornby’s Vellard,* after the Governor 
of that name ; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby’s time (see Douglas, 
Bombay and IV. India., i. 140).] 

1809.— At the foot of the little bill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the sea, which separates 
Bombay from Salsette. . . . Tho vellard 
was bejpin a.D. 1797, and finished in 1805, 
at an expense of 60,575 rupees ." — Maria 
Graham, o. 

VELLOEE, n.p. A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortre.<is iu the district 
of N. Arcot, flO m. W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of the 18th 
century, but is best known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806. The etym. of the name VellUr 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as Velur, * the Town of the Lance ’ ; 
and Col. Branhll as * Velur, from Vil, 
a benefit, benefaction.’ fCox- Stuart 
(Afan. N. Arcot, ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Madras Gloss, agree in deriving 
it from Tam. vel, *the babool tree, 
Acacia arahica,* and Hr, * village.’] 

VENDU-MASTEB, s. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
which we miote. It was probably 
taken from tne name of some Portu- 
guese office of the aame kind. [Iu the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
teems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty was somewhat like that 
of the chowdxy, as he provided fowls, 
cattle, fruit, &c., for the expedition.] 

1781. — From an advertiMment in the 
ladia OazetU of May 17th It appears to have 
been an euphemism for Aucftbaew/ [also see 
BMUsd, Echoes tif Old CatcuOa, 8rd ed. p. 109]. 

,. ‘‘Mr. Donald . . . bege leave to 

aenuaint them that the Vhndn bndneaa will 
in latare be carried on by Robert Doimid. 
and W. Williaina.’*-/iidia QassUs, July 28. 


1793.— “The Qovemor-Oeneral is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany's vendn Kaater is to have the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency."— In aeton-Karr, ii. 99. At 
pp. 107, 114, also are notifioationa of aalee 
by “O. Williamaon, Vendn Kaater.” 

[1823.— “One of the chiefs, a crafty old 
rogue, commonly known Iw the name of 
* Lord Rodney ' . . . acted as captain of 
the port, interpreter, Vcodne-Kaeter and 
master of the ceremonies. . . ." — Owes, 
Narrative of Vojtaga to explore the thora 
Africa, fcc., 1. 179.1 

VENETIAN, a This is sometimes 
in books of the 18th and preceding 
century used for Semiiru. ^ under 

CHICK. 

1542. — “ At the bottom of the caivo(?ci/h), 
among the ballaat, she carried 4 oig ^ns 
and others of smaller size, and 60,000 
Venetians in g^ld. which were destined for 
Coje (^afar, in order that with this money 
he should ill all speed provide necessariM 
for the fleet whioh waa coming;"— Correa, 
iv.250. 

1675. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

“ The VenetiaB ... 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.'* 
-p.20e. 

1752.—“ At this juncture a ^Id mohur is 
found to he worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian 4^ Arcot Rupees."— In lonp, p. 32. 

VEEANDA, B. An pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds equally plausible. Besides 
tliese two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put forward by 
a well-known French scholar : 

“ Ce mot (vSranda) n'est lui-m6me qu’une 
transcription inezacte du Persan beramada. 



Plausible as this is, it may be re- 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
hardiuada, the literal meaning of which 
is 'coming forward, projecting,’ may 
be a Persian ' striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrows ? 

Williams, again, in his Skt. Diet. 
(1872) gives ^varanda ... a veranda, 
a portico. . . .’ Moreover Bearoes in 
Ilia Comparative Grammar of Modem 
Aryan l^nffuaffes, eiveaSanak. baranda, 
'portico^' Bengali bdrdtM, Hind, 
parang adding : " Most 6/ our wise- 
acre bterateurs (qu. IMraUursf) in 
Hindustan now-a-daya consider this 
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word to be derived from Pera. hard- 
niadak^ and write it accordingly. It 
is, however, good Sanskrit” (i. 1531 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a proof that comparative graminar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig- 
norance of the facts which render the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
cunously ambiguous ; but shall not 
call him the “ wise-acre grammarian.” 
VaranAa^ with the meaning in (Question, 
does not, it may Ije observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modem works.* 

Littrc also gives as follows (1874) : 

Verandakt mot rapporte de 
I'lnde par les Anglais, est la simple 
d4g4n4rescence, dans jes langues 
lUMernes de I’lnde, du Sansc. veranda, 
colonnade, de var, couvrir.” 

That the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English frcmi India need not be 
douoted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it. 
appears to have existed, quite in- 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner in which it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as Quoted 
lieiow, seems almost to precluae the 
possibility of their having learned it 
in that country for the first time ; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat says : ** If of native Span, 
origin, it may be Span, vara a rod, 
rail. Cf. L. uariM, crooked” {Concite 
Diet. S.V.).] 

1498.— *'E ter comnosoo onde esta- 

vamos lanfadosi, em huma varanda onde 
esiava bum grande casiifall d’arame qne 
noa alumeava. — /{olrn'ro da ViagtrAde Vaaeo 
da OaniOf 2nd ed., 1861, p. 62, %.f. **. . . 
and came to join us where we bad been put 
in a vanmaa, where there was a great 
eaadlestick of brass that gave us light. ...” 
And Correa, speaking of the same historical 
passage, though wnting at a later date, 
eaja : “ When the Captam-Major arrived, he 
was conducted through many courts and 
vaiandai (mattoi pa^ e vaxmndaa) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was. . . ."—Cbrrra, by Stanlepf 193, oom- 
paved with original Lekdatf 1. i. 98. 

1605. — In Pedro da Alcala’s Spanish- 
Aiabio Vocabulary we have : 

*' Vanadat— rdr6vf. 

▼axandma assi pdiyofto, fdrjfab." 


* This last lemark la due to A. & 


Interpreting these Arahio wordsL with the 
assistance of Prof. Robertson Smitn, we find 
that tdrbiif is, according to Dozy (ctepnf. 1. 
430), dartutf itself taken from darMoHn 
(rpaWftor), ’a stair-railing, fireguard, bal- 
cony, Ac.’ ; whilst edrgaJh stands for aatjalt, 
a variant {Abut IF., p. 735, i.) of the oom> 
moner duirjab^ *a lattice, or anything lat- 
ticed,’ such as a window, — *a balcony, a 
balustrade.’ 


1540.— This said, we entred with her 
into an outward court, all about invironed 
with Galleries {eertado a roda de duos erdene 
de varandas) as if it bad been a Cloister of 
Reli^ous persons. . . ."—Pinto (orig. cap. 
Ixxxiii.), in Cogan^ 102. 

1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

. assentou Affonso d'AUKxjuerque 
com elles, quo primeiro que sahissem era 
ter^ irem ao seguinte dm, qwando agxm 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a queimar algims 
bailees, que sio como varandia sobre o 
mar.”— Barrel, II. vi. S. 

1663.— “if. . . . nevertheless tell me 
what the tree is like. 0. From this varanda 
you can see tho trees in my garden : ^boee 
little ones have been*plantea two years, and 
in four they give ezcellent fruit. . . 
Oareiay i. 112. 

1602. — "De maneira, que quando ja El 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, tinba buns for- 
mosoa Pacos de muitas camaras, varaadai, 
retretes, cozinhas, em que se reoolhia oom 
suas mulheres. . . — Couto, Dec. vi. Lit. 

vii., cap. viii. 

1611. — "Varanda. Lo entreado de lot 
oorridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafustes." — Co- 
barruvias. 


1631.— In Haex, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malay wo^, "Baranda, Con- 
tignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644.— "Tho fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
houses ; that in which the captain lives has 
a Varanda fronting tho river, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide. . . ."—Bocarro^ MS. f. 313. 


1710. — "There are not wanting in Cam- 
hkya areat buildings with their courts, 
varandas, and chambers.” — De Sonua^ 
Oriente Contpiiet. ii. 152. 

1711. — " The Building is very ancient . . 
and has a paved Court, two large Verandas 
or Piazzas.^’— Bociyer, 20. 

c. 1714.— "Varanda. Obra sacada do 
corpo do edificio, cuberta o descuberta. na 
quid 80 costuma pasaear, tomar o so), o 
fresco, Ac. Pergular—BlviUaUy 8.v. 

1729. — "Baranda. EspMie de conredw o 
balsustrada que ordinoriamente se oolock 
debante de loa altares o eacal^raa^ ooimiuesta 
de balaustres de hierro, bronce, madera, o 
otra materia, de la altura de un medio 
cuerpo, y su uso 68 para adorno y rep^. 
Algunos eacriven eata vooe eon 
Peribolus, Loriea clathrata.”— ©ofiv, B%d. A 
Nueoa ASnwSo, lib. 8, cep. 15. “Ala^ 
base la pieza por k mitad con un bS TM oa 
o biombo que zin impedir la vista soflalava 
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iermino al ooncono." — Dice, de la Ling. 
Ciut. par la R. Acad, 

1764.— Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elephanta, speaks twice of " the Toranda or 
open gallery."— p. 45. 

1756.—** ... as soon as it was dark, we 
were all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one bo^, and sit down quietly under 
the arched veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . \"—2/olwelt’i 
Narr, of the Blacl Hole [p. 3] ; [in Wlijeeler^ 
EaHy Records^ 229]. 

c. 1760.—**. . . Small ranges of pillars 
that support a pent-house or shod, forming 
what is called, in the Portuguese lingua- 
franca. Verandas."— (7row, i. 53. 

1781. — ** On met sur le devant une petite 
galerie ^pellde rarangn^ et form4e par le 
toit."— i. 54. There is a French 
nautical term, varangue, *the ribs or floor- 
timbers of a ^ip,* which seems to have led 
this writer astray here. 

1783.— ** You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah ( !) or piazza which extends from 
East to West 60 feet." — Aect. of some Arti^ 
Jieied Caves in the Neighbourhood of Bombay 
(Elephanta), by JIfr. W. Hunter, SuivMn in 
the £. Indies. In Arckaeologia, vii. &7. 

,, *‘Th6 other gate leads to what in 

this country is called a veranda or fexanda 
(printed seraada), which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before vou enter the hall." 
— Letter Ion Caves of Elephanta, Ac. ), from 
Hedor Maeneil, Esq., t6ia. viii. 254. 

1796.—**. . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hsU supported by 
pillars of teka (Teak) wood, whicn is of a 
vellow colour and exceedingly hard. This 
ball is called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour."— /Vu Paolino, EiT. 

1809. —** In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession." — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 424. 

1810. — ** The vizanda keen off the too 
great glare of the son, and affords a dry 
walk during the rainy season."- ifana 
Oraham, 21. 

0 . 1816. — ** . . . and when Sergeant 
Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, riie was 
conversing up and down the varindah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls of the barrseks. 
SkerwootFi StoiZs, p. 47, ed. 1878. 

VESDUBEk a This word appears 
to have been used in the 18 th century 
for vegetables^ adapted from the l^rt. 
verdvirat. 

1762.— Amoag minor items of revenue i 
from dutiea in Gdontta we find : 

as. a. r. 
pol% Siewood 216 10 6.** 


[VEBaE; 8. A term used in S. 
India for rice lands. It is the Port. 
Vdrsea, Varzia, Vargem, which Vicyra 
defines as *a plain field,, or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated.” 

[1749.—**. . . as well as vargems lands 
as hortas" (see OART). — Treaty, in Logan, 
Matahar, iii. 48. 

[1772.— “The estates and verges not vet 
a-ssessed must bo taxed at 10 per cent.*^' — 
Oovt. Order, ibid. i. 421. J 

VETTYVBE, s. This is the name 
generally used by the French for the 
Fragrant grass which we call CUBCOB 
(q.v.). The word is Tamil vettiver, 
[from veitu, * digging,’ ver, * root *]. 

1800.— “Europeans cool their apar tments 
by means of wotted tats (see TATTY) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint small." 
— Heyne's Tracts, p. 11. 

VIDANA, B. In Ceylon, the title 
of a village head man. ** The person 
who conveys the orders of Government 
to the people” {Clough, s.v. viddn). 
It is aprarently from the Skt. vadatia, 
**. . . tlie act of speaking . . . the 
mouth, face, countenance . . . the front, 
point,” &c. In Javanese wadana (or 
wadono, in Jav. pronunciation) is ** we 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank : 
a Javanese title ” {Crawfurd, 8.v.). The 
Javanese title is, we imagine, now only 
traditional ; the Ceylonese one has 
followed the usual downward track of 
high titles ; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of both (see 
Athenaeum, April I, 1882, p. 413, and 
May 13, ilnd. j>. 602). The derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in- 
consistent with this. 

1681.— **The Dissauvas {sea DI88AVB) 
by these Covrli vidani toeir ofRoers do 
oppress and equees the petnfle, by laying 
Mulcts imn them. ... in Fine this omoar 
is the Diiiauva’i chief Substituto, who 
orders and manages all affairs inoumbaat 
upon his master."— Aaor, 61. 

1726.— *' VldanaB, the ovarsaen of vfl- 
lagas, who are oha^ed to saa that no in- 
himitant suffers any injury, and that tho 
Land is sown betimM. . . Va6mfifn 
{Oeghn), Names qf Officers, ko., 11. 

1766.-** Under each (ohiaf) wen plaead 
diffennt subordinate haaomen, oalled 
YUiBMrAmieJUss and VIddaB. The last !• 
derived from the word {viddsia}, * command- 
ing,* or *ordering,’ and maans, aa Clough 
(p. 647) defines it the parson who oonveja 
tna oraan of the Oovarnmant to the People" 
— df Alwis, fa Oiffon JaamMi, 8, p» 2o7. 
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VIHARA, WIHABE, Ac., 8. In 
Ceylon a Buddhist temple. Skt. vihdrd^ 
a Buddhist convent^ originally the 
hall where the monks met^ and thence 
extended to the buildings generally of 
such an institution, and to the shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
minster has come from monasterium. 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
vihdraa in India Proper, the former 
wide diffusion of such -establishments 
has left its trace in the names of many 
noted places : e.g. Bikdr^ and the neat 
province which takes its name ; Kttch 
iAuIr; the Vihdr water -works at 
Boml)ay ; and most probably the City 
of Bokhara itself. [Numerous ruins of 
such buildings have been unearthed in 
N. India, as, for instance, that at 
Sarn&th near Benares, of which an 
account is given by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. i. 121). An early use of 
the word (probably in the seuse of a 
monastery) is found in the hfathura 
Jain inscription of the 2nd century, 
A.D. in the reign of Huvishka (ibuL 
iii. 33).] 

1681. — '*The first and' highest order of 
priests are the Tirinaiue$tf who are the 
priests of the Buddou God. Their temnles 
are styled Vehan. . . . These . . . only live 
in the Vlhar, and enjoy great Revenues.** — 
JKfiox, Ceyfon, 74. 

[1821.— “The Malwatte and Asgirie wi- 
hues ... are the two heads of the 
Boodhaical establishment in Ceylon.’* — 
Airr/, An Aewuni of the Interior of Ceylon^ 
369.] 

1877.— “Twice a month, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid upon 
him, to sweep the court-yard of the wihtra, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
—Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 169. 


VI88, B. A weight used in S. India 
and in Burma ; Tam. vlsai, ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihita, ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was I of a Madras maund, ands31b. 
2oz. avoirdupois. The old scale ran, 
10 pagoda weights « 1 pollam, 40 
poUams^l viu, 8 wUHiai maund ^f 
2511)8.), 20 Tmundt » 1 candy. In 
Burma the viss^lOO et%alt«3lb& 6 5i. 
Viaa is used in Burma by foreigner 
but the Burmese call the weight psik- 
tha, probably a corruption of vtsai. 


1554.-“The bear (see BAHAB) of Pegua 
contains 120 bi^aa; each bi^ weighs 40 
ounces | the bica contains 100 ticals ; the 
tical weighs 31 oitavas,"—A. Runes, 38. 

1568.—“ This Qansa goeth by wei^t of 
Byie . . . and commonly a Byia of Oanza 
is worth (after our accompt) hmfe a ducat." 
— Caesar Frederike, in ffakl. ii. 367. 

1626.— “In anno 1622 the Myne was 
shut up . . . the commii^ of the Mogull's 
Embas^our to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Yyse of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.” — 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 1003. 

[1727.-“ Vieca.” See under TICAL. 

[1807.-“ViHi7.” See under OABCE.] 

1855.— “The King last year purchased 
800,000 vise of load, at 6 tikals (see TICAL) 
for 100 vise, and sold it at twenty tikals.” 
—Yule, Mission to Ava, 256. 

VIZIEB, WUZBEE, s. Ar.-H. 
wasdr, *a minister,’ and usually the 
principal minister, under a (Mahom- 
medan) prince. [In the Koran (cap. 
XX. 30) Moses says: “Give a waw 
of my family, Harun (Aaron) my 
brother.” In the Ain we have a dis- 
tinction drawn between the Vakhl, or 
prime minister, and the Fhxir, or 
minister of finance (ed. Blochmann, i. 
627).] In India the Nawab of Oudh 
was long known as the Nawab WanA% 
the founder of the ouasi-independent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’An Khfin, 
who became Subad&r of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
title which became hereditary in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
merged in that of pOdshdh, or Kin^ 
assumed by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar m 
1820, and up to his death still borne 
or claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’All 
Shfth, under surveillance in Calcutta. 
As most titles de^nerate, Wasdr has 
in Spain become oSgnazU, ‘a constable,’ 
in Port, alvassl, ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612.—“ JclTer Basha Vizier and Viceroy 
of the Province.”— -Daawrii lAUers, i. 178.) 

1614.— “n prime visir, sopra ogni eltro. 
che era allora Nasuh bsM^. genero del 
Oran Signore, venne ultimo di tutti, con 
grandiatima e ben adoma cavalcata, ei^n 
della quale andava egli solo con mclta 
gravita.”— P. della VodU (from ConsUnti- 
nople), i. 43. 


w 
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[1613. — "The Captain Cliinesa ia fallen ut 
■qnare with hia new wife and hath given 
her hia wacadaah bidding her cut off her 
little finger. ’'—/'Vui/iT, Lftien, ii. 18. 


-Li 


" His wacadub or little cattan." 
ii. 20. 


[1898.—" Ibere i.s also the wakizaabi, or 
dirk of alx)ut nine and a half inches, with 
which harikari waa committed." — ChamlM'r- 
klta, Thinga Japanea^, 3rd ed. 377.] 


WALEB, s. A horse imported 
from N. South Wales, or Australia in 
general. 

1866.-" Well, young shaver, have you 
seen the horses? How is the Waler’a off 
foreleg!"— Tiwe/yan, l)n\rl Bungahw, 223. 

1873. — " For sale, a brown Waler gelding," 
be. — Madrta Mailj June 25. 


WALI, 8. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. I 

(a). Ar. wAli. A Mahommedan 
title corresponding to (fovemor ; [" t he 
term still in use for the Governor- 
Qeneral of a Province as opposed to 
the Muhafis, or district-governor. In 
E. Arabia the Wali is the Cinl 
Governor as opposed to the Amir or 
Military Commandant. Under the 
Caliphate the Wali acted also as 
Prefect of Police (the Itidiaii Faujddr 
— 4ee FOUJDAS), who is now called 
Zfibit” {Burton, Ar. Nights, i, 238)]. 
It became familiar some years ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 
properly for a governor of the highest 
class, in the Turkish system superior 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the JVdli, 

1298.— " Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffiaua 
of h» would go to the father and say : * What 
eay you ? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yours ; nve her in marri^e to the Bailo 
Acbmatn ' (for they call him the Bailu^ or, 
ae we should say, 'the Viceregeni')."— • 
Marco Polo, i. 402. 

1498.—" . . . e mandou hum homem oue 
ae chama Bale, o qual ha como alquaide. — 
Rotfiro dtV. da Oama, 54. 

1727.— **Ab 1 was one morning walking in 
the Streets, I mat aoddeotally ue Qovemor 
of the City (Muscat), by them called the 
WlUlIy.”— if. Bamitiou, i. 70; [ed. 1744, i. 

[1763.— In Georgia. "Vali. a viceroy de- 
eeended immediately from the sovereigns of 
the oonot^ over whieb he presides.”— Maa- 
waf, ill. d.] 

b. Ar. lAiIl. This is much used in 
some Mahommedan countries (r.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and hy 
a transfer for the shrine of such a 
saint. ["This would be a separate 
hiiildiiig like our family tomb and 
probably domed. . . . Europeans U8U> 
ally call it *a little fVali* ; or, as they 
write it, the conUined for 

the container ; the ' Santon ’ for the 
‘Santon’s tomb’” {Burton, Ar. Nights, 
i. 97).] See under PEER. 

[c. 1590.— "The ascetics who sro their 
rcpositarics of learning, they style Wall, 
whose teaching they implicitly follow." — 
Aim, ed. Jarrrtt, ii, 119.] 

1869.—" Quant an litre de pir (see PEER) 

. . . il sigiiitie proprement nW/Ztorf, mais il 
est pris dans ccite circonstance iiour designer 
line dignity spirituelle oquivalento k celle 
des GitrA Hindoiu . . . Beaucoup da ces 
pirs flont k leur mort v^n4rZ^s coiiinie saints ; 
de Ik lo mot pir est svnonyme dc Wall, et 
signifie Saint anssi bien que ce dernier 
mot.”— O'arciu de Tuaaij, Ref. Mn$. duN* 

rinde, 23. 

WALLA, s. This is a )X)pular 
abridgment of Competition-walla, 
under which will be found remarks 
on the termination wdUl, and illustra- 
tions of iU^ use. 

WAKEEBOO, 8. In Ceylon a 
large kind of monkey, originally de- 
scriijed under this name by Knox 
{Presbytes ursinus). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
*a monkey’ {wanderu, vandura), and 
the same with the Hind, bandar, Skt. 
vdnara. Remarks on the disputed 
identity of Knox’s wanderoo, and the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, will be found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681.— " . . . Soma so laige as 

our English Spaniel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which makM 
them show just like old men. There if 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having great baarda like the 
others . . . both these aorta do but little 
mischief. . . . This sort they call in tbair 
language Waaderow.”— JTiier, Ilid, Rd, of 
ike l.^ Ceylon, 26. 

[1803.— *' The wuulerow is remarkable 
for ita great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its blaek fsce, 
while the body ia of a dark grey.**— PsrwW, 
Acs. of ths /. of Ceylon, 290.J 

1810.—** I saw one of the laiga baboons, 
onllad here Waadtrown, on the top of a 
ooco-Qut tree, where he was gathering nuts* 
. . .*'— JlfrtriVi Graham, 97. 
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1874.— “There are just now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
. . . Another is the Wuideroo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught ; he comes from Ma- 
laKnr."— Huckland, in Ztfe, 289. 

WANaH££,WHANOE£,s. The 

trade name for a slender yellow Itamboo 
with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japan. We caii' 
not give the origin of the term with 
any conviction. The two following 
.suggc*.slions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1). Rumphius mentions 
a kind of bamboo called by him 
ArundinarhoT ftra^ the native name of 
whicli is Bulu swangy (see in vol. iv. 
('.ip. vii. et neqq.). As buluh is Malay 
hir l)amboo, we ])resume that swangi is 1 
also Malay, but we do not know its ! 
nieanhig. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie notes : In the 
Kang-hi tzedien^ 118, 119, the Hoang- 
tchu is described as follows : ‘ A species 
of bamboo, very hard, with tlie joints 
close tom!tlicr ; the skin is as white as 
.snow ; tlie larger kind can be used for 
1)oats, and the smaller used for pipes, 
&c.’ See also WdU Williains^ Syllabic 
Did. of the Chinese Lang.y. 261. 

[On this Professor Uiles writes : 

/PAnwf/ ’ clearly stands for ‘yellow,’ 
ns in Whang\)fj() and like combinations. 
The difficulty is with which should 
stand for some word of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in 'clothes, skin, sheath’ ; and 
‘ yellow skin (or sheath) * would form 
just such a combination as the Chinese 
would be likely to employ. The 
suggestion of Tcrrieii de la Couperie 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr. C. M. 
Gardner writes : “ The word htcang 
luLs many meanings in Chinese accord* 
ing to the tone in which it is said. 
Htoang-ehi ting or hwungee-tiw might 
be ‘yellow-corticlcd cane.* The word 
ehuh means * bamboo,* and htoang^chuh 
might be ‘yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
Wan means a ‘ myriad, VrA’t ‘utensil’ ; 
vmn-chi ting might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.’ 
Wan-^vh is a particular kind of 
bamboo from which paper is made 
in W. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes: “‘Httfick iioangi* 
is eorrset Malay. Favre in his Afolay- 
FV. Did, has *iuydtigi^ eiqirit, spectre, 


esprit mauvais.’ *Bnluh swangi* does 
not appear in Ridley’s list as the name 
of a liamboo, but he does not profess to 
give all the Malay plant names.”] 

WATEB'CHESTNUT. Tlie trapa 
Irispinosa of Roxb. ; Hind, siiigh^rdy 
' the horned fruit.’ See SINOABA. 

WEAVEB'BIBD, s. See BATA. 

WEST-COAST, n.p. This expre.s- 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatra. This .seems also to 
have been the recogni.sed meaning of 
the term at Madras in former days. 
See SLAVE. 

[1685.— “ Order’d that the following gnod.'t 
be laden aboard the Syam Merchant for the 
West Coast of Sumatra. . . fViny^e, 
Diary Ft. St. Geo. lat ser. IV. 136 ; aliio 
see 136, 138, 163, Ac.] 

1747.— “The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyce 
being entered on the Establishment . . . 
and having several months' allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting t(» 
Paga. 371. 9. . . St. David’s Consii.. 

April 30, MS. in India Office, ’llio letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bcncoolen. See also WJieeftr. 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, n.p^^ In former day.s 
the anchorage of European ships in 
the river of Canton, some distance 
below tliat city. [The name is pro- 
nounced Wongpo (Daily Things Chinessy 
3rd ed. 631).J 

1770.— “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Honang-poa, three 
leagues from the city” (Canton). — JRaynal, 
tr. 1777, ii. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 
Jerdon is given as Dendrocygna Awsuree 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
olyect of Latin naii.es, in being in- 
telligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im- 
possible words than this. A numerous 
flock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducka 

WHITE ANTS. See AMTS, WHITE. 

W HI T E JAOKET, s. The old 
custom in the hot weather, in the 
family or at bachelor parties, was to 
wear this at .dinner ; and one or more 
doxens of white jackets were a regular 
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item in an Indian outfit. They are 
now, we believe, alto^ther, and for 
many years obsolete. [They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago.] But though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket 'dinner in 
Fort William in 1849. [The late Mr. 
Bridgman of Gorakhnur, whose recol- 
lection of India datea from the earlier 
part of the last century told me that 
in his younger days the rule at Cal- 
cutta was that the guest always arrived 
at his host's house in the full evening- 
dress of the time, on which bis host 
meeting him at the door expressed his 
regret Uiat he had not chosen a cooler 
dress ; on which the guest’s Bearer 
always, as if by accident, appeared 
from round the corner with a nankeen 
jacket, w*hich was then and there put 
on. But it would have l)een opposed 
to etiquette for the guc.st to appear in 
such a dress without express invitation.} 

1803.'-'* It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white Jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much an 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth."— /.d. Valnitia^ 
i. 240. 

[e. 1848.—". ... a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinner-party. . . ."-y 
BerncaitUf Vojfage to China, ineluaing a Visit 
io the Bombay Pru. i. 93.] 

WINTBR, 8. This term is con- 
stantly applied by the old writers to 
the rainy season^ a usage now quite un- 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean coast 
so fr^uently a season of rain, whilst 
rain is rare in summer. Compare the 
fact that shitd in Arabic is indifferently 
* winter,' or * rain ' ; the winter season 
being the rainy season. Shitd is the 
same word that appears in Cantielea ii. 
11 : **Tlie winter (aethav) is past, the 
rain is over and gone." 

1513.— "And so they set out, end they 
arrived at Surat ((Strrals) in May, when 
the winter had alrmy be^n, so thsy went 
into winter-quartere [polo one enrnmarHio), 
and in September, when the winter wee 
over, they went to Goa in two foiste and 
other veseeli^ and in one of theee was the 
ganda (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
made a great oommotion when landed at 
Ooa. . .>-0^ Ik STS. 


1563. — **R. . . . In what time of the year 
does this disease (merrt, Mort-de*chien) 
mostly occur f 

"0. ... It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the wintw-time in this 
country). . . tfarcio, f. 76y. 

o. 1567. — " Da Bezenegor a Goa sono 
d 'estate otto giomate di viaggio : ma noi lo 
facessixno di mezo I’inverM, il mese de 
Luglio ." — Cttart Frda-ici, in Ramnsio, iii. 
389. 

1583. — "11 nemo in questo paese h il 
Maggio, Giugno, Luglio o Agosto, e il resto 
deir anno ^ state. Ma beno ^ da notare 
che qui la .^tagione nO si puo chianiar uemo 
rispetto al freddo, che nO vi regna mai, 
mh solo per cagione do' venti, o delle gran 
pioggie. . . ."—Oasparo Baibi, f. 67 v. 

1584. — "Noto that the Oitie of Ooa is 
the princi{)a11 place of all the Oriental India, 
and the irinter thus beginneth the 15 of 
May, with very great niine." — Barret, in 
Bati. ti. 413. 

[1592.-See under PENANG.] 

1610. — "The Winter hoere beginneth 
about the first of lnne and durcth till the 
twentieth of September, but not with con- 
tlnuall mines as at Goa, but for .some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder and raine. ''-—Finch-, in 
! Pnrduus i. 423. 

I c. 1610. — "Llisrver coromonce an mois 
d’Avril, et dure six mois."— 
i. 78: [Hak. Soc. i. 104, and see i. 64, ii. 34]. 

1643.—". . . dea Galiottes (qui sortent 
touB les ana pour fairs la guerre aux Mala- 
barea . . . et cela eat enuiron la May- 
Soptombre, Ion qua leur hyuer eat passd. 

. . ." — J/oeyvnf, 347. 

1653.— "Dana lea Indes il y a deux Estez 
et deux Hyuers, ou pour mieux dire vn 
Printemps perpetuel, pares que lea arbres 
y sont touriours verda: Le premier Estd 
coromance au mois de Mass, et finit au 
mois de May, quo est la commancement de 
lliyuer de pluye, qui continue iusquee en 
Septombre {neuiuint iocesaament ces quatro 
mois, en sorts que lea Karauanes, ny lea 
Patman (see PATTAMAB, a) ne vont no 
viennent ; i’ay estd quarante ioun sans 
TOuuoir sortir de la roai^. . . . Leeeoond 
Eetd set depuis Octobre iuaquee en De* 
cembre, an quel mois il commance h fairs 
froid . . . oe froid est le seoond Hynsr qui 
finit au moie de Man.*'— 7>e la Bwllayo-U- 
Ooot, ed. 1657, p. 244-246. 

16^.—" L’Hyvfr ee sail aentir. El com- 
mence en Juin per quantitd de pluiee et de 
tonneree."— T’Anenof, v. 311. 

1678.-". . . lu WlaUr (when they 
rarely stir) they have a ifioarama, or Wax 
Cloth to torow over it. . . 410. 

1691.-" In ori OocidentaM, quae Mata- 
teronna eet^ hfim 6 manse April! in 
Beptembrero usque dominatur: in litters 
verb Orientali, quod Hollandi ha Mill 
Bhorffomnhrli Otum ConmamiaBaa vocant 
tiune illoo montee, in iisdein latUodinis 
gfudibus, oootiarid planh mod6 6 Septonbri 
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iisque ad Apriletn h^emaai habent.”— 7o&t 
Luadofif ad Ruam Historiam CommnUarius^ 
101 . 

1770. — The mere breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the season of tine weather 
from the rainy ... all that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . arc driven violently 
by the winds against the mountains,” Ac. — 
Kaynal, tr. 1777, i. 34. 

WOOD-APPLE, 8 . [According to 
the Madras Gloss, also known as Curd 
Fruity Monkey Fruit, and Elepkant 
Apple, because it is like an elephant’s 
skin.] A wild fruit of the N.O. 
Aurantiaceae growing in all the drier 
parts of India (Ferofiia elephantum, 
Correa). It is somewhat like the bet 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
shell, and posacsae.s some of its 
medicinal Virtue. In (he native phar- 
macopccia it is sometimes substituted 
{Mw^en Sherif, [Watt, Econ. DicC iii. 
324 seaaX Buchaiian-Hamilton calls 
it the Kot-bel {Kathhel\ {Eastern India, 
ii. 787)]. 

1875. — Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that the P/tdshfii was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the village headsgathered 
in iianch4yat to consider what ottering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
don. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed (It to serve as nazr^na. 
One was the custaxd appls, the other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
very hard shelly rind, something like a 
large lemon or small citron converted into 
woed. After many pros and cons, the cus- 
tard-apple carried the dav, and the village 
elders accordingly, when the king appeared, 
made saldm, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 


accept the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the ottering 
not been of wood-applM I "—Some Un~ 
scieHtiJie ATofei on tks Hutory of Plants (by 
H. Y.) in Geog. Mag., 1875. pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see under 
TOBACCO. 

WOOD-OIL. or OUBJXJN OIL, s. 
Beiig.— H. gmjan, A thin balnaxn oil 
drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
Dipteroearptae) Diptaroearput turbin- 
atut, Oaertn., and from several other 
meiee of Dipt., which are among the 
nnest trees of Transsanoetic India. 


nnest trees of Transgan 
Trees this N.O. abound 


etic India, 
also in the 


Malay Archipelago, whilst almost un- 
known in otner .|)art8 of the world. 
The celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
product of one such tree, and the said- 
wood of India of another. Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
provinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Siam. It is muifii used in tlie East as 
a natural varnish and pre.servative of 
tim1)er ; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copaivo, 
ana as a remedy for leprosy {Hanbury 

Flikkiger, Watt, Econ. Diet. iii. 167 
^qq.). The first mention we know of 
is c.*1759 in Dalrymjde’s Or. Repertory 
in a list of Burma products (i. 109). 

WOOLOGK, OOLOOK, s. [Platte 

in his Hind. Diet, gives uldq, uUjfk, as 
Turkish, meaning ‘a kind of small 
lK«t.* Mr. Grierson {Biluir Peasant 
Life, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boate, gives nkiidc, “ which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front.” Both he and Mr. Grant {Rural 
Life in Bengal, 25) give drawinm of 
this boat, and the latter writes : “First 
we have the bulky Ooldk, or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
08 the PiUeiee (see PATTELLOX snd 
used for niiicb the same purposes. 
This last-named vessel is a clinker- 
built boat — that is having the planks 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
I^ndoii wherry ; whereas in the round 
smooth-sided oolak aud most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
appearance of being stitened.”] 

1679. — “Messrs. Vincent” (Ac.) . . . 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgoroes niid Oolankea."— /'orf St. Geo. 
Consns., Sept. 14. In jYotes and Exls., 
Madras, 1871. 

[1688.—“. . . 10 Ulooks for Souldien, 
oio."— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 76. 

[1760.-.«20 Hoolueks 6 Oars at 28 Ra. 
per month."— In Long, 227.] 

1764. —“Then the Manjees went after 
him in a woUodl to look after him.” — Ibid. 
383. 

1781. — “ The same day will be aold a 
twente-oar'd WoUoek’bailtBudgerow. . . 

— India GaseUe, April 14. 

1799.— “We oaw not lees than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at 00 tons 
burthen, afi provided with good roofajMd 
masted after the oonntry manner. They 
seemed much better oonstmeted thim the 
unwieldy wnUooks of Beogfl." -- Sgmes, 
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WOONy s. Burin, wun, n)vemor 
or officer of administration ’ ; literally 
‘a burden,’ hence presumably the 

* Bearer of the Burden.' Of this there 
are various wcdl-known conijxmnds, e.g.‘. 

Woon-gyee, i.e. ‘ W wn-y.vi ’ or Great 
Minister, a memtier of the High 
Council of State or Cabinet, called 
the lllot-dau (see LOTOO). 

Woon-douk, i.t. IVun-daui, lit. ‘the 
prop of the irua ’ ; a sort of Adlaiue, 
or Minister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen a Rurniese envoy 
to the French Government designated 
ns “ M. Woondouk." 

Atwen-wun, Minister of tae Interior 
(I'f the Court) or Housohold. 

MyO'Wun, Provincial (tovernor {May- 
iroim of Symes). 

Ye-wun, ' Water-Governor,* formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wim of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Ray-uoon of Symes). 

Akaok'Wun, Collector of Customs 
(.-lituiruo/i of Symes). 

WOORDY MAJOR, s. The title 

of a native adjutant in regiments of 
Indiati Irregular (.'avalry. Both the 
rationale of tlie conijniund title, and 
the etymology of uxirdt, are obscure. 
Platts give.s Hind, or wrtf?, 

‘uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,’ a.s the ti^!^t part of the cum* 
])Ound, with a questionahj.* Skt. ety- 
mology, nn/du, ‘crying, pro»laiming, 
a panegyric.’ But tliere is als<» Ar. 
mrdy ‘a flight of hi ids,’ and tlieu also 
‘a troop or .squadron,’ whicli is perhaps 
as proliaide. [Others, again, as many 
military titles have come from S. 
India, "connect it with Can. varadiy 
‘ news, an order.’] 

[1781.—“. . . Wo made the wordee 
wollah .aerjuaintod with the circumstance. 

• . , " — Forrest, ISoinfiay Letterf, ii. 323. 

[1861. — “The senior Reualdar (native 

eimtain) and the Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) . . . reported that the sepoys 
were trying to tamper with his men." — 
Cave-Btvu'ne, Pvnjab and Delhi, i. 120. J 


WOOTZ, 8. TTiis is an o<ld name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the so called * natuitil steel * of S. India, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
parts of Mysore. It is pre|iared from 
small bits of malleable iron (made 
from ma^etic ore) which are packed 
in crucibles with pieces of a particular 
wood {Cauia aurtculata^hiA covered 
with leaves and clay. Tlie word first 
appears in a paper read before the 



vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
manufactured at Boniliay, and there 
called Wootz ... by George Pearson, 
M.D.” ‘ Thi.9 paper is quoted below. 

The ^ord nas never since been re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very pa^ibly for Ufook, re- 
pre.siuit.ing tho Canarese ukku (prori. 
tvukku) ‘steel.’ Another suggestion 
has been made by Dr. Kdward &ilfoiir. 
He suites that nrheha and niclia (Hind.. 
urlcha-mcJuiy in reality for ‘high ’and 
‘low’) are used in Canarese ajieaking 
districts to denote mjwrior and inferior 
descriptions of an article, and supposes 
that wootz may have been a misunder- 
.stamling of vchchay ‘of superior quality.* 
The former suggestion st^eiiis to us pre- 
ferable. [The Madras Obas. gives lOS 
local names of steel, Can. Tel. 

nkkiiy Tam. and Malayal. vrukkuy and 
derives WOOtz from Skt. ncca, whence 
comes H. uMd.] 

The article wa.s no doubt the famous 
‘ Indian Steel,’ the fflSypot 'lydUot nal 
ariiiiuiia of the FeriplnSy the material 
of the Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, the alhinde of 
old "Spanish, the hundipdnl of the 
Persian traders, ondanique of Marco 
Polo, the iron exported by the Portu- 
guese in the 16lh century from Bati- 
cala (see BATCUL) in Canara and other 
parts (.see Correa passim). In a letter 
of the King to the Goa Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
l)e exiiorted from Chaul, for sale on 
the A trican const and to the Turks in 
the Red Sea (Archiv. Port. Orient.y Fasc, 
3, 318). 

1795. — "Dr. Scott, of Boniliay, in a 
letter to the President, oaiuaintra him 
that be had sent over specimens of a sub- 
stance known by the name of Wootl i 
which is considered to be a kind of steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indisns." 
-Phil. Trans, for 1795, Pt. ii. p. 822. 

[1814.— Bee an account of wootl, in 
Heynds TrartSy 302 teqq.] 

1841. — " The cakes of steel are called 
Wootl; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but aro 
generally vei^ good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and ’Turkey. ... It may be ren« 
dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damasena steel) so long sought after 
eiiata in tho oakos of Wootl, and only 
lequirM to be produoed by the aotUm oi 
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mMoiu) weN made of thii •teel.'—iriVKji- 
JOJH Engimu TTar, pp. 203-206. 

1864. — “Iknuuciu was long celebrated 
for the manufaoture of its sword blades, 
whioh it has been ooniMtured were made 
from the wootl of India."— Percjr's Metal- 
lurgy, Iron and Steel, 660. 

WBITSB, 8. 

(a) . The rank and style of the junior 
grade of covenanted civil servants of 
Uie E.I. Company. Technically it 
has l)een obsolete since the nbolition 
of the old ^des in 1833. The term 
no doubt originally described the duty 
of these young men ; they were the 
clerks of the factories. 

(b) . A copying clerk in an office, 
native or European. 

a.— 

1673. — *‘The whole Moss of the Com- 
pany's Servants luny be comprehended in 
those Classes, viz., Merchants, Factors, and 
'WHters."— iVyrr, 84. 

[1676-6.-See under FACTOR.] 

1676.— "There are some of the Writers 
who by their lives are not a little scan- 
dalous." — Letter frovi a Chaplain, in Wkerler, 
i. 64. 

1683. -"Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y* Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Y* Lord profiarc us 
all to follow him ! ifedos#, Diary, Aug. 
22;[Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.— "82. Mr. Robert Clivb, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial DispoM- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late E^agements, We have granted 
him an Ensigna Commission, upon nisAp- 
plioaUon for the same.”— Letter from the 
Council at Ft. St, David to the HonJble. 
Court qf DireetoTM, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (MS. 
in India Office). 

1768. — " As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Wrltsrs at 
Rengal are not upon the whole on so good 
a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
that the future appointmenti to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what we shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than weir articular interest 
and happiness ." — Courfs Letter, March 3, in 
Long, 129. (The *further order’ is the 
prohibition of palanJtini, As.— see PAlUkN- 

e. 1760. — "It was in the station of a 
covenant senraht and Writer, to the East 
India OoiBpany, that in the month of 
March, 176((ri embarked."— i. 1. 

1762. — "We are well assuied that one 
flrat reason of the Writen negleotiog the 
Company's bneinsei is engaging too soon in 


trade. . . . We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Dusticks 
(see DUSTUCK) until the times of their 
respective writerships are expired, and they 
commence Factors, with this exception. 

. . ."—Court’s Letter, Dec. 17, in Long, 207, 

1765. — " Having obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Writer in the East India Com- 
pany's service at Bombay, 1 embarked with 
14 other passengers . . . before 1 had 
attained my sixteenth year.”— Fortes, Or. 
Mem. i. 5 ; [2nd ed. i. 1]. 

1769. — “ The Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgeitting their old acquaintances." — Ld. 
Teignmonth, J/r'm. i. 20. 

1788. — “ In the first place all the persons 
who go abroad in the Company^ civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to corre- 
spond with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years." — 
Sj>eech on Haetingt Impeachment, 
Feb. 1788. In Works, vii. 292. 

b.- 

[ 1764. — " Resol utioM and orders . — ^That no 

Moonshes, Unguist, Banian (see BAN- 
TAN), or Writw be allowed to any officer 
j except the Commander-in-Chief and the 
commanders of detachments. . . ."—Ft. 
William Consus. In Long, 382. 

[I860.— " Following him are the kr&nees 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, according to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirW roopees." — 
Grant, Rural L. in Bengal, lo8-9.] 

WUO, 8. We give this Beluch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr. M. L. Dames writes: 
"This is not, strictly speaking, a 
Balochi word, but Siiidhl, in the form 
wag or wagu. The Balochi word is hag, 
but I cannot say for certain whether 
it is borrowed from Sindhi by Balochi, 
or vice versd. The meaning, however, 
is not loot, but herd of camels.’ It 
is prolxible that on the occasion re- 
i ferred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of canieLs, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in those regions, and I have 
often heard Balochis, when narrating 
their raids, describe how they haa 
carried off a *hag.*"] 

1846.—" In one hunt after wag, as the 
Belooeheea call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2Dd Europeans, marched 
iucemantly for 16 hours over such ground 
aa 1 suppoee the world cannot match for 
raviiiMu ezoapt in plaoea where it ia impos- 
aible to maich at all."-Xsttrf qf Sir C, 
Napier, in 296. 


XERAFINE, XERAFIM. m XERAFINE, XERAFIM, 


X 

ZEBAXINE, XEBAXm &c., s. 

TLe word in this form represents a 
silver coin formerly current at Goa 
and several other Eastern ports, in 
value somewhat less than 1«. It 
varied in Portuguese currency from 
300 to 360 rm. But in this case as in 
so many others the term is a corrup> 
tion applied to a degenerated value. 
The original is the Arabic adintfi (see 
ABflSATEE) (or sharifit * noble ’ — com- 
pare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to the 
gold dimfr, but was also in India, and 
still is occasionally by natives, applied 
to the gold mohur. Ashrafi for a gold 
difufr (value in gold alxiiit lls. 6d.) 
occurs frequently in the ‘ 1001 Nights,* 
as Dozy states, and he gives various 
other quotations of the word in* 
different forms (pp. 353-354 ; [Burtofi^ 
At. Nights^ x. 160, 376]). Aigrefin, the 
name of a coin once known in France, 
is according to Littre also a corrup- 
tion of (uhrajL 

1498. — And (the King of Calicut) aaid 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wldied to go he must give him OCX) zarifss, ' 
and that soon, and that this was the custom 
of that country, and of those who come 
thither.”— Aotfiiti dt V, da G. 79, 

1510. — **Wben a new Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, one of his lords, who are called 
Amirra (Ameer), says to him : * Lord, 1 
have been for so long a time your slave, 
give me Damascus, and 1 will give you 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold.’^'— 
Vaiikema, 10. 

Every Mameluke, great or little, 
has for his pay six sariphl per month.” — 
ibid. 18. 

Our captain sent for the superior 
of the said mosque, to whom he said : that 
be aboold show him the body of Nahi— 
this NaU means ths Prophet Mshomet 
—that he would give him 8000 seraiihim 
of gold.”— 75i<f. 29. This one eccentric 
traveller gives thns thrss diffsrsnt forms. 

1618.—*'^. . . buno regem Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletissima et praecipim eroporio 
Armosio vi eapto, quindecim milliO Bezap- 
hiaorff, os est aurea moneta ducatis squi- 
volis onnuQ nobis trihutarifi offeceiat. — 
Epidola JSmmantutit Rtgii, 26. In the 
preceding the word steins to apply to the 
gold dl Jr. 

1528.— And by certain information of 
persons who. knew ths facts . . . Antonio 
de Saldanba . . . sgreed with ths said King 
Tumia (TQrQn Bhih), . . . that the sM 
King . . . should pay to the King Our 


lord 10,000 xaraBni mors yearly ... in 
'all 25,()00 zanflna.”— rpm6o da /ndia, 8%tb~ 
ndioMf 79. This is the gold mohur. 

1540. — **This year there was such a 
famine iif Choromandel, that it left nearly 
the whole land depopulated with the mor 
tality, and people ato their fellow men. 
Such A thing never was heard of on that 
Const, where formerly there was such an 
abundance of rice, that in the |)ort of 
Negapatam I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes amounting to more 
than 20,000 m/aor (the mom = 29.89 bushels) 
of rice. . . . This year of famine the Portu- 
guese of the town of St. Thomd did much 
good to the people, helping them with 
quantities of rice and millet, and coco-nuts 
and jogra (sec JAOOEBT), which they 
importM in their vessels from other parts, 
and sold in ret.iil to the people at far lower 
prices than they could have got if they 
wished it; and some rich people causecl 
quantities of rice to be boiled in their 
houses, and gave it boiled down in the 
water to the people to drink, all for the 
love of Qod. . . . This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other ports, 
but was not so bau os in Chorqmaodel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that territory, beard of the humanity and 
beneftcence of the Portuguese to the people 
of the country, and he was greatW pleased 
thereat, and sent an ola (see OitLhS) of 
thanks to the residents of S. Thomf. And 
this same year there was such a scarcity of 
provisions in the harbours of the Straits, 
that in Aden a load {>/urdo) of rice fetchoii 
ibrty zarafla, each worth a erwMado. . , 
Corratf iv. 131-132. 

1598. — "The chief and moet oommon 
money (at Ckm) is called Pardauuo (Paxdao) 
ZanphiB. It is of silver, but of amsjl 
value. They strike it at (k;^ and it ia 
marked on one tide with the imago of St. 
Sebastian, on the other with 3 or 4 orrowa 
in a sheaf. It is worth 3 testoona or 3(X) 
Keys (Baaa) of Portugal, more or laao.”— 
Liiue^fn (from French ed. 71) ; [EUi. Soo. 

i. 241, and compare i. 190 ; and see another 
version of the same passage under PAB- 
DAO]. 

1610. — “ Inprimis of BaraiBiia Edmi^ 
which be ten Rupios (Bupaa) a piece, them 
ore sixtie Leckee (Ladk)." — ffavAim. in 
PanhaSt i. 217. Hera the gold molrar 
is meant. 

o. 1810.— "Les {libcea d'or sont alMnBBf 
h vingt-cinq sols pi6ce.”— /’yninf da Lavat, 

ii. 40 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 69, reoiiing ehanBaa]. 

1858. — " Monnoya courantfi d Ooa, 

** Sequin da VeniM . 24 tanguea (Tuigm) 

• • * • • 

Reale d'Espagne . 12tangaaa. 

Aboasis de Perse . 3 tangues. 

Pordaux (Pazdio) . 5 tangues. 
Beherephi . 6 tooj^. 

Roupies (Bvptt) du 
Mogol . . Otonguaa. 

Tangue .20 boussarouqve 

(BPdgmk)/* 
Di la Bemilofi^U-Omh 1057i 580. 
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c. 1676. — " Coins ... of Rftjapore. 
Imaginary Coins. The Pago d is 

Rupees. 48 Juttals (see JEETULHs one 
Pagod. 10 and 4 Larees (Lurin) is 1 Paged. 
Zenphini 2^, 1 Old Dollar. 

** Coins and weights of Bombaim. 3 
Lareet is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Raies (Raaa) 1 
Lnree. 1 Pioe is’ 10 Raies. Tim Raies are 
imaginar)'. 

“Coins and weights in Ooa. . . . The 
Chuodo of gold, 12 Zara^Alns. The Eon- 
phtHf S Tangoftr. The Tango (Taunt), 5 
rtnleess. The 15 Jkurooh (Buda- 

rook), whereof 75 make a Tango. And oO 
Rees make a Tango.*' — Erger, 200. 

1690.— dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St Thoma . . 2 & 

The Silv. Bbaraphtna . 7 4.^' 

Tat/le qf Coinst in Ovingtan. 

1727.— Their Soldiers (at Ooa) is 
eery small and ill paid. They have out 
six Xarapkaana per Month, and two Suita 
of Calico, stript or cheoquered, in a Year 
. . . and a Zorapbaail is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Peny Ster.**—A. HamiHorif 
i 249;[ed. 1744, i. 252]. 

1760.— “You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and Oneness srith the Ash- 
refees (Alhrafee) and Rupees of Moorshed* 
abad, in the name of Calcutta.” — Naicab's 
Penoannahfor Retail, of a Mini ta CidoUta^ < 
in Long, 227. 

0 . 1844.— “Sahibs now are very different 
from what the^ once were. When I was a 
young mao with an officer in the camp 
of Lit Lik Sahib (Lord l^ke) the sahilM 
would give an askni/i (AahimfaeX when now 
they think twice before taking out a rupee.” 
— rereoneU Reminiomuxe etf OM old Khan- 
eama’s Conversation. Here the gold mohlir 
is meant. 

XEBGAK80B, n.p. This is a 
curious example of the manner in 
which the Portugu^ historians repre- 
sent Mahoiniuedan names. Xercansor 
does really very fairly represent pho- 
netically the name of SKer Khdn SHr^ 
the famous rival and displacer of 
Humftyfin, under the title of Sher 
Sh&h. 


0 . 1538.—“ But the King of Bei^l, seeing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom m 
the Patans, seized the king and took bis 
kingdom from him . . . and made Oovemor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
^ed Cotoxa, and then leavi^ everything 
m gpod order, returned to Mngal. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the flud with a 

S Nit array, having with Urn a Patan 
ptain oallod Zannuiaor, a valiant cavalier, 
m^h esteemed by all.”-09rrw, ii. 719. 

kingdom of the Patans appears to be 
Behar, where various Afghan ehiefS tried to 
^bluh themselves after the oonquest of 
Mhi by Baber. It would take more searoh 
than it is worth to eluddato the story a* 
told Oor^ bat see Effesf, iv. 988. 


Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to be KuA Kkdh 
of the Mahommedan historian there. 

Another carious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Banos, 
Xaquem Darxh (iT. vL Ik by All^ueraue 
Xaquendarxa [Comm. Pt. III. ch. 17). This 
name is rendered by Lassen’s ponderous 
lore into Skt. Sakanaahara, “d. h. Besitzer 
kraftiger Besinnungen” (or “Possessor, of 
strong recollections.” — 7sd. AH. iv. 546), 
whereas it is simply the Portuguese way 
of writing SUsandar Shah I [So Linschoten 
ndrk. Soc. ii. 183) writes Xatamas for ShOl^ 
Tamatp.\. For other examples, see Co^- 
vasonm, Idaleaa. 


y 


TABOO, s. Pers. veffrA, which is 
perhaps a corruption of Ai. yalbuh, de- 
fined by Johnson as *a swift and long 
horse.* A nag such as we call 
galloway,* a large pony or small hardy 
horse ; the term in India is generally 
appli^ to a very useful class of 
animals brought from Afghanistan. 

[c. 1590.-“ The fifth cIom (y€bd horsee) 
are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Iheir performances also 
are mostly bad. They are the offspring of 
Turki horses with an inferior breed.”— 
Ain, ed. BlocKmann, i. 234.] 

1754. — “There are in the highland coun- 
try of KANDABaR and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called Yaboua, which are very 
serviceable.” — Hanvay, levels, ii. 367. 

[1839.— “A very strong and useful breed 
of ponies, called Tauboos, ia however reared, 
eepecially about Baumiaun. They are uiea 
to carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but do not stand a long continuance of bara 
work so well as mules.”— A/nAtiufoiie, Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 189.] 

VAK, 8. The Tibetan ox {Bot 
^nniensy L., of Gray), be- 

longing to the Hisontine group of 
Bovinae. It is spoken of in Bogle's 
Journal under the odd name of the 
** cow-tailed cow,** which is a literal 
sort of translation of the Hind, name 
chaorf gdOy ehdorit (see CHOWBT), hav- 
ing l^en usually called **60W-t8ilfi** 
in the 18th century. (The usual 
native name for the beast in N. India 
is furo^'o, which comes from Skt 
surabhif * pleasing.*] The name yak 
does not appear m Buffon, who calls 
it the ‘Tartarian cow/ nor is it found 
in the 3id ed. of Pennant’s B.t^Quad- 
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rupedt (1793X though there is a fair 
account of the animal as Bos ^unniens 
of Lin., and a poor engraving. Al- 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s account of Tibet, written in 
1730, as quoted below, its first appear- 
ance in print was, as far as we can 
ascertain, in Turner's Mission to TtM. 
It is the Tib. gYak, Jasche's Diet. 
gyag. The animal ia mentioned twice, 
though in a confused and inaccurate 
manner, by Acliaii ; and somewhat 
more correctly by Cosmas. Both have 
got the same fable al)out it. It is in 
medieval times described by Riibrtik. 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast o( burden, and is miu-h 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a stmde 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magniticenl animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonishing e.xtent 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extends from the : 
highlands of Khokand to Kuku- 
khotan (»r Kwei-hwacliing, near the 
great northern bend of the Yellow 
River. 

c. A.D. 250. — ‘*The Indians (at timos) 
carry as presents to their King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-homed oryxo^ and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fly-fl.apa. . . .” — 
Aeliaiit df Animai^iS, xr. cap. 14. 

Again : 

** liiere ia in India a groM-eating * animal, 
which is double the sice of the horse, and 
which has a very ba.shT tail very black in 
oolour.f The hairs of the tail are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
store by its |xmssion. . . . When it per- 
ceives that it i.i on the point of l>eing caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket . . . end 
thinks that .since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that the tail is the gruat object of fancy. 

Ibid, zvi. 11. 

c. 546.— "This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the tliidg called 
TupKa^ with which officers in the field edom 
their horsee end pennous. They tell of this 
beast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not budge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly vex^ at losing a single hair of its 
tail ; so the natives come and cut his tail off, 


* ncir^yot, whsnes no doubt Gray took hts 
nams for the gsnos. 

t Tbs talb usually hitmiht for sale srs those ot 
the toms Tak, and are wMto The toil of the wild 
Yak Is hisek, and of maeh greater else. 


and then when he has lost it altogether, he 
makee his escape."-— CV jmms InduoplfvsUs^ 
Bk. zi. Trenel. in CVitAay, itc., p. clzziv. 

[e. 1690.— In a list of things imported 
from the " northern mountains^' into Oudh, 
we have "toils of the AT'/Mscow."— ifiu, ed, 
Jamtt^ ii. 172 ; and see 280.] 

IJSO.- "Dopo di che per circa 40 giomi 
di camino non sf tn^va pin abitozioni di case, 
tna solo alcune tende con i|uniitito di raandre 
di lak, ossiiino bovi iiclosi, pocore, c.'ivalli. 
. . — Fm Orttzludrlfn Breve 

Kiitiiiu del Thibet (publi.'^hcd by Klaproth in 
JoHrn. Am. 2d. ser.) p. 17. 

1783.—“. . . on the opjwsito side 
several of the black t-howry - tailed cattle. 
. . . This very singular ana curious animal 
deserves a particuLar description. . . . The 
Yak of Tartarv, called Soora tJoif in 
Hindoston. . . -T»rver m FmhoMMif (pubd. 
IHUO), 185-6. [Sir H. Yulo iduijtille.H tSoma 

with Ch'dvri (/di ; but, as will be seen 
.above, the H. name is Murdgdu.] 

In the public.*ition at the Utter date ap- 
pears Che excellent plate after Stubbs, call^ 
“the Tak of Taiiiirt/," still the standard 
representation of the animal. [Also see 
Turner's paper (1794) in the At, Ret., London 
reprint of 1/98, iv. 365 ie*iq.] 

Though the two following quota- 
tions fram Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word yak, they are pictures by 
that clever artist wliicli we can hardly 
omit to reproduce : 

1851.—“ Las hoBufs h long poiLsdtoieni de 
v4ritobles caricatures ; impoesible de flgurer 
rien de plus drfile ; ils marchsient las jambos 
fcartoes, et portoient pdoiblement no enorme 
systkroo de stalactite^ quf leur pendaiant 
sous le ventre jimu’h terra. Ces peuvrM 
b4tes dtoient si informes et tellement rs- 
oouvertea de glafona qu’il sembiait qu'on 
les edt mis coofire dans du sucre candi."— 
Hhc et Oabet, SouvcHirt d’tfa Voyage, kc. ii. 
201 ; [E.T. ii. 108]. 

„ “ Au moment oh nous passfimea le 

Mouroui Oussou sur la glace, un spectacle 
asses bizarre s’offrit k noe yeuz. nous 

avioDS remarqufi de loin . . . des objets in- 
formes et noi^tres rangds en file an travers 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . Ca fut saulemant 
quand nous ffimes tout pres, qua nous 
pfimes reconnsttre plus de 60 bocufs «u- 
vages inorusUs dans la glace. 11s avaient 
vo^n, sans douto, traverser le fleuve h la 
cage, au moment de la concretion des eaux, et 
ils s’dtoient trouvds pris par les gla^ons sous 
avoir la force de s'en dfibarrasser et de con- 
tinuer leur route. Leur belle^ tffte, sur- 
montfie de grandes comes, dtoit encore h 
dfioouvert; mais la reste du corps dtait 
pris dans la glace, qui fitoii si transparente 
qu’on pouvait oistinguer faeilement la 
position de oos iniprudentes bfites; on efit 
dit qu'ollbs dtoient encore k nager. Ifo 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arraebn 
S yeu."-/W. Ii. 219 ; [E.T. ii. 119 ssq, 
and tor a further account ot the aninal ace 
iL81J. 
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TAM, 8. This general name in 
English of the large edible tuber 
Vioscorea seems to be a corruption of 
the name used in the W. Indies at 
the time of tlie discovery. [Mr. Platt 
<9 ser. N. d: Q. v. 226 teq.) suggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyamiy in the sense of *food/ nyami 
meaning *td cat’ in the Fulah latimiage 
of Senegal. The cannibal hfynm- 
Nyamt, of whom Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Travels in IV. Africa^ 330 
seq.) appear to take their name from 
the same word.] 

1600.— ‘‘There Are great store of Twl^fwaji 
growing in (Jiiinea, in great fields.'*— Pht- 
<fias, ii. 957. 

1613.—“. . . Moreover it proiluccs great 
abundance of inhamos, or large subterranean 
tubers, of whiuh there are many kinds, like 
the catnoUej of America, and these tnhtiuet 
boiled or roasted serve in place of Viread." — 
itiiflinho df AVrt/in, 19. 

1761.- 

“ In meagre lands 
*Tis known the Tojn will ne'er to bigness 
swell." Oi-mnytTf Bk. i. 


z 

ZABITA, 8. Hind, from Ar. zMtd. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment ; 

1799.— “I have established the Zabeta 
/or the shops in the Fort os fixed by Macleod. 
It is to be paid annually."— Welfinytotif i. 49. 

ZAM0BIN,8. The title for many 
centuries of the Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayftl. SdmUtiri^ J^dmuri, 
Tdmdtiri^ Tdmiri^ a tadJtihava (or ver- 
nacular niodificAtion) of Skt. Sd- 
munrfri, ‘the Sea-King.’ (See also 
Wilson^ MackenxU mSS. i. xcvii.) 
[Mr. liogan (Malubar^ iii. Qloss. 8.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Raja’s ancient 
Malayal. title of Kunnalakkon^ i.e. 
‘ King (hni) of the hills (kunnu) and 
waves (alay The name has recently 
become familiar in reference to the 
curious custom by which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for his throne (see the account by 
A. Hamilton (ed. 1744, i. 309 mq. 
Vinkerton^ viii. 374) quoted by Mr. 


Frazer (Golden Bought 2nd ed. ii. 14 
•eg.).] 

c. 1343.— “The sultan is a K&flr called 
the Blmari. . . . When the time of tior 
departure for China came, the sultan, the 
Bftmari equipped for us one of the 13 junks 
which wore lying in the port of Calicut.”— 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 89-94. 

1442. — “ I SAW a man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus. The sovereign 
of this city (Calicut) bears the title of 
Bftmili. When he dies it is his sister's son 
who succeeds him.”— .IWurmiaU, in India 
in tht' XYth. Cmt. 17. ‘ 

1498.—“ First Calicut whither we went. 

. . . I'he King whom they call Cunolim (for 
^amorim) cam tnu.-^ter 100,000 men for war, 
w'ith the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few." — 
BoMru df Vasco da Oama. 

1510, -“Now 1 will speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Bamory, which in the Pagan 
language nteans Cod ou earth." — Varthenui, 
134. The traveller confounds the word with 
tambunhi, which does mean ‘ Lord.' [Forbes 
(see below) makes the same mistake.] 

1516.— “This city of Calicut is very large. 
. . . This King b^me greater and more 
powerful than all the others: he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of honour 
above all other Kings."— 103. 

[1552.— “ Samarao.” See under CELE- 
BEB.) 

1553. — “The most powerful Prince of this 
Malehar was the King of Calecut, who par 
ejccellenre was called CamarU, which among 
them is as arpong us the tiUe Enq)oror." — 
BarroSy I, iv. 7. 

[1554. — Speaking of the Moluccas, “Cam- 
aimo, which in their language means Ad- 
miral." — Vadanheda^ Bk. vi. ch. 66.] 

,, “ I wrote him a letter to tell him 

. . . that, plea.se God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
Blmaxi, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels."— *Sufi ’A/», p. 88. 
(Vambdry, who in his translation betrays a 
remarkable ignorance of Indian geography, 
speaks (p. 24) t»f “Sainiri, the imler of 
Calcuttayhy which he means Calicul.'"\ 
1563.—“ And when the King of Calecut 
(who has for title Bamorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. . . .” — Oarciot f. 585. 
1572.- 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 
Of seus roais affastados, prompto em vista 
Estava o Bamori no trajo, e gejrto 
Da gente, nunca dantes delle vista.’ 

CanOa, vii. 59. 

By Burton ; 

“ When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glance and 
ksan . . 

ths oast on folk whose garb and 

ffsat 

were Uke to nothing be bad ever seen. 
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1616. — Under this jear there ia a note of 
a Letter from Undereooon-Cheete the Gr<)at 
Bamoriii or K. of Calicut to K. James.— 
SainAuryt i. 462. 

1678.—“ Indeed* it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
gatwayliiw or Pope." — Fryer ^ U2. 

1781. — “Their (the Christians') hereditary 
ririleffes were respected by the Zunorin 
imaelf.” — Gibbon, ch. xlvii. 

1785.— A letter of Tippoo's applies the 
term to a tribe or class, speaking of *2000 
Samories’; who are these!— LeiUrs, 
274. 

1787. — ** The Zamorin is the only ancient 
aoTereign in the South of India.’’— T. Mouro, 
in Life, i. 59. 

1810.— “On our way wo saw one of the 
Zainorim*! houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany."— 
Maritt Graham, 110. 

[1814. — *'The King of Calicut was, in the 
Malabar language, called Samory, or Zamo- 
liB% that ia to say, God on the earth," — 
Forbei, Or. Mem. 2nd cd. i. 263. See quota* 
tioD a^ve from Varthema.] 

,, “. . . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the ouno* 
lllM*l complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three days, 
and Ending all remonstrance rain, set Ere to 
hie palace, and was burned, with some of 
his women and their brahmins."— /6i*c/. iv. 
907*8 ; [2nd ed. ii. 477]. This was a cose of 
Tkagm. 

[1900.— ** The Zamorin of Calicut who 
sueeeeded to tlie gadi (Chiddy) three months 
■go, has died."— Pionrer Mail, April 13. 

Z^ZIBAB, n.p. This iiaiiic was 
originally general, and ap]>1ic<l widely 
to the E^t African coast, at least .suntii 
of the River Jui)b, and as far as the ! 
Arab traffic extended. But it was i 
also s]MciEcally applied to the island | 
on which the Snltan of Z.'ui/.il>ar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this was tlie 
case at least since the 15th century, els 
we see from the Roteiro. The Pers. 
Zan0~bdr, * Region of the Blacks,’ was 
known to the ancients in the form 
Zingii (PtoUmy, i. 17, 0 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zingium. The Arab softening of the 
g made the name into /nnjSxlr, and 
this the Portuguese made iato Zimihar. 

o. 545— “And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea ore aware that Zingium, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called mirbary.” 
— Cofsuu, in Cathay, Ac., clxvii. 

e. 940.— “The land of the ZaiU begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile" 
(by this the J ubb seems meant) “and extends 
to the country of Sofila end of the Yisk- 
wak."— ifa#’6(fl, Prairiu d'Gr, iii. 7. 


c. 1190.— Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the head of a black 
captive says : 

“ . . I have never eaten better food than 
this ! 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting. 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable ! " 

SHandar.Nilmak of Nisdmi, by 
IVitberforce Ctarke, p. 104. 

1298.— “ Zanghibar is a great and noble 
Island, with a comjtass of some 2000 miles. 
Ths people . . . are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it," Ac., Ac. — Maixo 
Polo, ii. 215. Marco Polo regards the coast 
of Zanzibar os belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1440. — “Kalikut is a very safe haven 
. . . where one Ends in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Hahshah (see 
HUBSHEE, ABYSSINIA), Zirbad, and 
Zanxibar." Abdttrntzzdi, in yot. et Ert^., 
xiv. 436. 

1498. — “And when the morning came, 
we found we hud arrived at a very groat 
island called JalI^pb■r, peopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast."— /fetrirc, 106. 

1516. — ** Between this island of S.in 
Lorenzo (t.r. Madagascar) and the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are throe islands, 
which are called one ManEa, another Zaa* 
libar, and ihe other Penda ; these are in- 
habited by Moors ; they arc very fertile 
islands.” — Burbom, 14. 

1563.— “And from the streams of this 
river Quilinmnce towards the west, ns far 
as the Capo of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that coi^t do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the I'iipe of GiK»d (u.s we call it), the 

Arabians and Persians (if those parts call 
Zanguebar, and the inhnbitnnt.s they cull 
Zanguy.”— 1. viii. 4. 

,, A few jTMiges Inter wo have “ Isles 
of Pemb.'i, XfOuiXtr, MonEn, Comoro, ” show- 
ing np|«rontly that a difference li.od grown 
up, at Ic.’mt among the Portuguc.se, dis- 
tinguishing Zaonebar the continental 
region from Zamibar the Island. 

c. 168*J. 

“ And with my power did march to Zansi* 
bar 

The wo.«tcm (i/r) part of Afric, whore I 
view'd 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes. ..." 

Mttrhtre'i Ttuol.urtane the Oretti, 
2d. |tnrt, i. 3. 

1592.— “From hcnco wo wont for the Isle 
of Zaniibar on tho coast of Melindo, whero 
at wee stayed and wintered untill tho be- 
ginning of February following. " — 

May, in Baht. iv. 58. 
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ZEBU, s. This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
well as French, to the hnni^d domest ic 
ox (or Erahwiiny bull) oi India, was 
taken by Buffon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but wlio 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been aide to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our friend 
Mr. R. Oust has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
passes, however, with most people 
as an Indian word ; thus IrebAer'jt 
Dictionary^ savs “Zebu, the native 
Indian name.*’ The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (u.v.) or i:hobOf applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of tne Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In Jaschke’s THwian Diet, we find 
*^ Zt^‘ba . ... 1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we nave had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his work Avcliinataiion et Domestication 
det Animaux Utiles^ considers the ox 
and the zebu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments, and both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the great 
naturalist to whose work we have 
referred is hai'dly Jitslified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes: “The 
origin of Bos indie us (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un- 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re- 
nided by Blyth as prol>ably African. 
No ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
. . . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buffalo ” {Mammalia^ 4831 
**•)•] 

c. 1772.— “We have ."ccn thi* sm.'ill 
huDohed ox alive. ... It was shown at the 
fair in Paris in 1752 (*iV, hut a mnscript 
from the Kronch edition of 1837 gives 177.2) 
under the name of Zebu; whirh ea have 
adopted to describe the animal hy, for it is 
a fNirticular breed of the ox, and not a 


species of the buffalo."— Nat, Hisl.^ 
E.T. 1807, viii. 19, 20 ; see also p. 83. 

1861.— “Nous suTons done positivement 
qu'h uiio ^poque oh I’occident tftait encore 
convert do fordts, I'oricnt, d6jk civilistf, pos- 
s^ait dojk le bocuf ct lo Zebu ; et par con- 
sequent e'est de Torient quo ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour devenir, Tun (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, I’autre common k presque 
toute TAsia et k une ffrande pariie de 
I’Afrique." — iSeoffroy St. Hilaire (work above 
referred to, 4th cd. 1861). 

[1898.— “I have seen a herd of Zebras 
(s(c) or Indian bum[)ed cattle, but cannot 
say where they are kept."— In 9 sor. N. 4t Q. 
i. 468.] 

ZEDOAB7, and ZEBUMBET, s.s. 
These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic Jadwdr^ the latter 
Pers. zaramhad. There seems some 
doubt about the scientific discrimina- 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
that Zedoary (Curcuma zedcaria) is ^Id 
in most bazars under the name of aiihe- 
haldiy whilst jadwfr, or zhadvar, is the 
Ijazar name of roots of varieties of 
non -poisonous aconites. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Watt^ 
Eton. Diet. ii. 656, 670} Dr. Royle, 
in his most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Htndio Medicine 
(p. 77), transcribes the following pro- 
.scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs : 

c. A.D. 540.— “Zador(».^. rerfoa ritw), galan- 
gae, ligustici, scselis, cardamomi, pipens 
loiigi, piperia albi, cinnnmomi, angibens, 
aemiuis Srayrnii, caryophylli, phylli, ata- 
chyoB, myrobalani, pnu, coati, scordu, aii- 
phii vel lasorpitii, rhoi barbarici, poeoniae ; 
alii etiam a^ria nucia viacum et palmn 
semen, itcmque aaxifragum ac cuiam ad- 
dunt ; ex his singulis stateres duos oom- 
niisceto. . . 

«. 1400.—“ Canoll and setawala of price." 
— if. tf the Rose. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much i>epper ... and ve^ much 
good ginger of the country, cardamom?, 
myrolwlans of all kinds, bamboo ^ cane?, 
seiumba, sadoaiy. wild cinnamon. —JSm- 
j 154. 

1563.-“. . . 4a 
Aviceim o de ^ruinbet ’, 


uiuuQVf e isUi que cha- 
manius ledoaria, chania Avicena geiduar, 
o o outro Home luio Ihe sei, o niio 

h. «mlo na. ‘"'r" «''*')?/ 22 p2. 

1 aeidunr e uma nieanha do miiito pre^o, 
! fdarachada -eniio nas mkos doa que oe 
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0«atiot chOTMtm oa outroi a quern 

08 Mouroe ehamaoi oaUndaret."— (7afVta, 

f. 81<v-217. 

[10O6.~>'*8oiwotli/’ a oopyiat’a error for 
Se^talL—Birdwood, FirH LeUer Book, 200.] 


SSEMINDAB, s. Pers. zamln-ddr, 
landholder.’ One holdins land on 
nrhich he pays revenue to tne Govern- 
ment direct, and not to any inter- 
mediate superior. In Bengal Proper 
the zemindars hold generally consider- 
able tracts, on a permanent settlement 
of the amount to be paid to Govern- 
ment. In the N.W. rrovinces there 
are often a great many zemindars in a 
village, holaing by a common settle- 
ment, periodically renewable. In the 
N.W. Provinces the rustic pronuncia- 
tion of the word zamlnddr is hardly 
distinguishable from the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian pronunciation of jama- 
ddr (see JEMADAR), and the form 
given to zamlnddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal more than two 
centuries ago. 


1683.— "We lay at Bogatcbara, a very 
pleaaani and delightful 1 Country, y Otmi- 
oar invited us ashore, and showed us Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, fto., but it was not our 
good fortune to get any of them."— 
l}iary, April 11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 77, also i. 
89 ]. 


[1686. — " He has ordered downs .300 horse 
uiraer the conduct of three Jamidan.”— In 
ditto, II. Ivi.] 


1697.— " Having tried all means with the 
Jemidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of De Cafeutia at the 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having 
promised him ^ Port more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to ^ no 
Purpose, be making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Compaoy’s name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names; the Ressori he gives for 
it is, that the Place will bo wholly lost to 
him — that we are a Powerful People— and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of hm Country at his 
Pleasure. 


October 3lBt, 1698. "The Prince having 
iriven ua the three towns adjacent to our 
Settlement, via. De CaintUa, Ckulanutle, 
and Oohinpore, or more properly may be 
eaid the JtminidaTihlp of the said towns, 
wing the said Rent to the King as the 
Jeokimn have suooessively done, and at the 
■amt time ordering the Jtmmidw of the 
mid towns to mako ovor thoir Right and 


Title to the English upon their paying to 
the J«midar(e) One tnoueand Rupees for 
the lepiei it wee agreed that the Money 
should bo paid, being the beet Money that 
ever wee spent for so great a Primage; 
but the Jennmidarle) making a great Noite, 
being unwillii^ to part with their Countroy 
. . . and finding them to continue in their 
averseness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them touring them to a 
Compliance, it is i^reed that 1,500 Rup^ 
be paid them, provided they will relinqniah 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over the same to the Right 
Honourable Company." - Kr( o/ Conns, at 
ChuttanutU, the !^th December (Printed for 
Parliament in 178S). 

In the preceding extracis the De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh. ‘village.' or ‘ town- 
ship,* a couiinon term in the language of 
Indian Revenue administration. An ‘ Ex- 
planation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

" Deeh- the ancient limits of any village 
or parish. Thus, ‘Deeh Calcutta^ moans 
only that part which was originally in- 
habited."— (In Long, p. 176.) 

1707-8.— In a "List of Men’s Names, Ac., 
immediately in the Service of the Hon^ 
Vnited Compy. in their Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal • # • 

Now Co. 1707/8 

* • * • • 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
* • rent gatherer. 

1713. 

Mr. Edward Page . . . Jemendar." 

MS. Records in India Office. 

1762.—" One of the articles of the Treaty 
with Meer Jaffior mya the Company shall 
enjoy the Zemldary of the Lands from 
Calcutta down to Culpee, they paying whet 
is paid in the King's Books."— NoAoraeA 
(unpublished) Letter of Id. Clive, in India 
Office Records, dated Berkeley Square, Jan. 
21 . 

1776.— "The Conntrey Jemitdare remote 
from Calcutta, . treat us freouently with 
greet Insolence ; and I was ooliged to re- 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgun- 
dasses (see BUBMUMDAUZE). who iTuad 
the Woods and Kept a straggling Fire ell 
y« Way." — MS. Litter ^ Msjor Jassos 
Rsnnell, dd. August 5. 

1778.— "This avaricious diepoeition the 
English plied with presente, whieh in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the EemiBdAri or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutta end Ooviod- 
pore.”— Orme, ii. 17. 

1809.— "It is imnoeeible for a provinoe 
to be in a more floiiriehing state: and I 
must, in a great degree, attribute this to 
the total aMonoe of MmiadAn." -- Id. 
Vsdsntia, i. 4M. Ho moans esaiiediefv of 
thoBragaldeoeriptioik. 
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1812.—'*. . . th« ZnmiadariL or horo- 
ditary Baparintendenta of Land." — 
E^ortylS, 

[1818. — “The Bengal fanners, according 
to some, are the tenaota of the Honourable 
Company ; according to others, of the 
JuBldaxils, or laud-holders." — irard, 
Mtndoa$, i. 74.] 

1822.— " Lord Comwallia's svstem was 
commended in Lord Wellesley's time for 
some of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Surely 
you will not sav it has no defects. The 
one J chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots at the mercy of the samilldan." — 
EljAiiutotrUy ill Zt/e, ii. 182. 

1843.— ** Our plain clothing commands 
far more reverence than all the jewels 
which the most tawdry Zamiadar wears." 
—Macaulay^ Sjptfck on Oatei of Somnauth. 

1871. — "The Zemindara of liower Ben- 1 
sal, the landed proprietary established by 
LoM ComwaIli.M, have the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and appear to have 
frequently de.«icrved it." — Village 
CommutiUifi^ 163. 

ZENANA, 8. Perfl. zandtia-j from 
san, * woman ' ; the apartments of a 
house in which the women of the family 
arc .secluded. This Mahommedan 
custom ha.s been largely adopted by the 
Hindus of Bengal ana the Mahrattas. 
Znri&na in also u.sed for the women of 
the family themselves. The growth 
of the admirable Zenana Missions has 
of late years made this word more 
familiar in England. But we have 
heani of more than one instance in 
which the objects of this Christian 
enterprise have been taken to Ik; an 
amiable aboriginal tribe — ''the Zona- 
iiaB.” 

[1760.— "I am informed the Dutch chief 
at Bimlipatam has . . . embarked his Jon- 
niaora on board a slocm bound to Cnin- 
surah. . . ."—In Long, 236.] 

1761.—" • v • I asked him where the 
Nabob was f Who replied, he was asleep in 
his Zunaaa. "—CoA Cbofe, in Van SiUart, 
i. 111. 

1780. — " It was an object with the Omrahs 
or great Lords of the Court, to hold 
captive in their Zemnahs, even hundreds 
of females, "—ifod^et, Travtli, 22. 

1782.— *' Notice is hereby given mat one 
Zoraveer, COnsumah to Hadjee Mustapha of 
Momhedabad these 13 years, has abended, 
after staling. ... He has also oarriea 
away with him two Women, heretofore of 
gujah Dowlah's Zanana; purchased by 
Hadiee Mustapha whsn last at Lucknow, 
one for 800 ana ths other for 1200 Rupees.” 
--•India OamUe, Marob 0. 


1786 .- 

" Within the Zimana, no longer would they 

In a starving condition impatiently stay. 

But break out of prison, and all run 
away.” SimpHn the Suond, 42. 

„ ^ "Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselvos from the walls, or 
force OMQ the doom of me senanahs.” — 
Capi. Jaqnu, quoted iu Artvelee of Charge 
ngairul HaUingi, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1789. — " r have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole senana of Indiana than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady."— Ifunro’#' 
Narr. 50. 

1790. — "In a Musslcrnan Town many 
complaints arise of the Paaeyt or Toddy 
OoUectofM climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s apart- 
ments of principal Natives.”— if tavie in a 
letter from Bd. of lierenue to Govt, of 
Bengal, July 12.— MS. in India Office. 

1809. — " Musulmauiia . . . even carried 
their depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they beard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their xenaoaa."— Zonf Valentia, 
i. 415. 

1817.-^" It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the bailins) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to (>088 into the aenana, 
or WDmen's apartments." — J. Mill, Hist. 
iv. 294. 

181:6.— "The women in the lanaoah, in 
their impotent i^e, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came oiT minus a considerable qi^ntity 
of skin from his face ." — John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828. — "‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 
are in the fort?’ ‘His treasures and his 
; I may even be able to secure his 
person.' ” — W. Scott, The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, ch. xii. 

ZEND, ZENDAVE8TA, a. Zend 
is the naibe which has been commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which the 
Avesta or Sacred i&oksof Zorastrianism 
or the old Persian religion are witten. 
The application of the name in this 
way was quite erroneous, as the word 
Zand when used alone in the Parsi 
books indicates a ‘^mmentary or 
explanation,’ and is in fact applied 
omy to some Pahlavi translation, 
commentary, or glo:»s. If the name 
Zend were now to be used as the 
designation of any language it would 
more justly spply to the Pahlayi itself. 
At the same time Haug thinks it 
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sann lous oeluy d'AUekptrta, et lea Indou 
floas celuy de Pani, tense dost ils ae 
nommlt euz-meamea. . . . Ila ont leur 
Sainote Eacriture ou ZnndauAstaTV, en deuz 
volumn compoade par vn nommd Zertoat, 
conduit par vn Ansre nomintf Abraham ou 
plua-toat Bahaman Vinahauapan. . . 
la BoHllaye-U-Uouz, ed. 1657, pp. 200'201. 

1700. — “Suo itaque Libro (Zerduaht) . . . 
alium affizit specialem Titulum Zend, aeu 
alias Zendnyeeti; vulgus sonat Zvnd et 
Zundavadaio. Ita ut quamvia illud ejua 
Opua variis Toniis, aub dii*tinctia eitam 
nominibua, constet, tamen quidvia ex die* 
toruni Tomorum quovia, aatia proprife ct 
citari possit, sub dicio generali 
nomine, utnote quod, hue ratione, in operum 
ejua cotnplexii seu Syniagmato contincri 
intelligatur. . . . Kst autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et Zendaveita conflatum eat ex 
auperaddito nomine Htlraeo - tVui/f/aiVo, 
EsKJta^ i.e. ignis, unde E<rrra . . . supra 
dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, aignificatur 
Jgniarium aeu Fu'ite. . . . Cum itsque 
nomine Zend si^niticctur Ijninrium, etZen- 
dnyestA /ynmriMm et If/niit,'' kc. — T. IIi/de^ 
Jlut. Hel. Vet. Peraarfui eoruMf-ne Mt^oruWy 
cap. XXV., ed. Oxon. 1760, pp. 335-33^ 

1771. — Persuade que les usagea mo- 
dernea de I’Aaie doivont lour urigme aux 
Peuplea et aux Religions nui I'ont aub- 
jugu^e, je me suia propose u'^tudier dans 
Tea sources I’ancienne Tn^ulogie dca Nations 
habitudes duns lea Contr^cs imniensea qui 
fkmt k I’Est de I'Euphrate, et de consulter 
stir leur Hiatoire, lea livres originaui. Ce 

{ )lan m'a en^ag6 h remonter aux Munumons 
ea plus anciens. Je les ai trouv6 de deuz 
ospheea : les premiers Merits en Samskretan ; 
ce aont lea Kedei, Livrea sacr^s des Pays, 
qui de I'lndua s’6tendent aux frontil'res de la 
Chino : lea seconds Merits en Zend, ancienne 
longue du Nord de la Perse ; e'est lo Zend 
ATeetn,( lui passe pour avoir la Loi des 
Contrdes bomdes par rEuphrate, le Caucase, 
l’0x\i8, et la mer des Inaes." — Anquetil du. 
Verron, Zend-Ace^ta^ Ouvrage de Zoroatire — 
Document iVI/mtaatre#, p. iii. 

„ "Dans deuz cons ana, quand les 
I.anguea Zend et Pehlvie (PahUri) seront 
devenues en Europe famili^rea aux S<;avans, 
on pourra, en rectifiant les endroits oii je 
me aerai troinpd, donner une Traduction 
plus ezacte du Zend-ATeita, et ci ce que 
JO dia ici excitant rdniulation, avance le 
terme que je viena de 6zor, mes fautea 
m'auront conduit au but que je me suia 
propoad.”— /frjtf. Preface, zvu. 

1884. — " The supposition that some of the 
^ks were destroved by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the introductory chapter of 
the Pehlevi Virttf-Famn, a book written in 
the Saaaanian times, about the 6th or 7tb 
century, and in which the event ia thus 
■chronicled "The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gate the oioeuraed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
the Rumon, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
^n 7 war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He kiiie the monarch of 


Iran, and destroye and made desolate the 
royal court. And this relmon, that is, all 
the books of Ayesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepare cow-sUnai, 
was deposite in the archives of Stakhar 
(Tatakhar or Peraepolis) of. Papak. The 
accurse, wretche, wicke AAmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pioua), Alexiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the books) out and burnt 
them .*' — Dotttbhax Framji. H. of the Potml 
ii. 158-159. . ^ 

ZEBBAFT, s. Gold-brocade, Pera. 
aar, ‘gold,’ hdft, ‘woven.* 

£ 900. — " Kamkwaba, or kimkhwabs (Kbl* 

), are also known as xar-baft (gold- 
woven), and muahajjar (having patterns).’* 
— Yutuf A//, Mun. on Silk Fabriet^ 86.] 

ZILLAH, B. This word is properly 
Ar. (ill Indian jiron.) zila, ‘a rib/ 
thence ‘a side/ a district. It is the 
technical name for the administrative 
districts into urhich Briti.sh India is 
divided, each of which has in the older 

S rovince.s a Collector, or Collector and 
lagistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Coniinissioner. 

[1772. — “With respect to the Talook- 
dans and inconsiderable Zemindanya, 
wnich formed a part of the Huzzoor (Huzooir) 
Zilaha or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Cntchorry at 
Moorshedaliad. . . .’’—11'. Hastinnt, in 
Hunter^ Annalt of Bengal^ 4th ed., 388. J 
1817.— “In each district, that ia in the 
language of the country, each Zillah . . . 
a Zillah Court was established .” — Miirt 
Hitt. V. 42*2. 

ZINOARI, n.p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name appli^ 
in various countries of Kurope, and in 
various modification.^, zincan, zingani, 
zivcali, cliingari, zigeuner, &c., to the 
gypsies. 

Various suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
tiiat it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as *a person 
of mixt blood/ deriving it from the 
Skt. Sankara, ‘made, up.’ It is try 
that varm sankara is used for an ad- 
mixture of castes and races (i.g. in 
Bhdgavad Gltd, i. 41, &c.X hut it ij 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
l^eople to w’hom such an opprobrious 
cpitnet had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lands. 
A writer in the Saturday Ftview onc» 
suggested the Pers. sAngar, ‘a saddler. 
Not at all probable. In Sleeman’a 
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Bamamtana or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Laoguage uaed by the Thuga 
(Galcutta, 1836X p. 86^ we find : 

**C9dBSaree, a dev of Multani Thugs, 
•omstimss called iVisifa, of tbo MuMolmaa 
faith. Th «7 pioooed on thoir •zpoditions 
in the ebarac^ of Brinjaraa, with cows 
and bollocks laden with merchandise, which 
Uiej expose for sale at their encaj^menta, 
and thereby attract their rictima lliey use I 
the ro|>e of their bullocks instead of the 
roomal in strangling. They are an ancient i 
tribe of Thugs, and take their wiTes and 
children on their expeditions.” 

[These are the Chftngan of whom 
Mr. Ibbetaon {Panjah Ethnog. 308) 
gives au account. A full description 
of them baa been given by Dr. U. W. 
Leitner {A Sketch of the Changars and of 
their DiaUctf Lahore, 1880), in which 
he shows reason to doubt any connec- 
tion between them and the Zingari.] 
De Goeje {Contrihutiont to the Hint, of 
the Gypeiet) regards that people as the 
Indian Zott {t.e. JaJti of Sind). He 
Buggesta as posaible origins of the name 
first ehihdri (see SHIKAREE), and then 
Pers. changlf ‘harper,' from which a 

C 'al changdn actually occurs in 
e’s Arabian Nights^ iii. 730, note 22. 

S These are the Al-Jiuk, male dancers 
see Burton^ Ar. NighU, viii. 18).l 
If the name is to be derived from 
India, the term in Sleeman's Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable ori^n than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely that zingari^ like Qipsy 
and Bohemian, would W a name given 
ah extra on their appearing in the« 
West, and not carried with them from 
Asia) 

ZIBBAD, n.p. Pers. zlr-hdd^ ' below' 
the w'i nd,’ i.e. leeward. This is a phrase 
derived horn nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohii or 'Ocean* of 
Sidi 'Ali Kapud&n (1664), translateri 
bv Joae]^ V. Hammer in the Joum. 
At. Soe. jBengaiy we find that one chapter 
(unfortunate^ not given) treats ^'Of 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wind.” Tlie islands "alx>ve the 
wind” were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, &c., but we find 
no extract with j^ise indication of 
them. We find however indicated as 
ihe ** tracts situated below the wind” 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Bengal, 


Martaban, Pegu. The phrase is one 
which naturwy acquires a specific 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 
which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the W. Indies. But probably it waa 
adopted from the Malays, who make 
use of the same nomenclature, as the 
quotations show. 

1442.— “The inhabitants of the nea coasts 
arriTe here (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tchin, Java, Bengol, the cities of Zir- 
bad .” — AbderrattAty in India in the XVth 
Cent. 6. 

1S53.— “. . . Before the foundation of 
Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the regions of Siam, China, Cho- 
ampa, Caroboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And tbeae 
two (partera the natives of the land dis- 
tinguish as Dyhananguim (di-bdim-angln) 
ana Ataz Anguim (dftu-aityln) which are as 
much as to say ‘below tbo winds’ and 
* above the uhnat/ below beiim West and 
above East.”— Barf M, Dec. II. Liv. vi. cap. i. 
In this passage De Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, bawa-angin (or ai-batoah) 
‘below tbo wind,' and duu (or di-dtas) 
angiffy ‘above the wind,' is juat the reverse 
of his explanation, the former moaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590.-“AVa;iM (see CALAMBAX) 
is the wood of a tree brought from ZirbAd 
(?)”— i. 81. A misuA’oa explanation 
ia given in tbo foot-note from a native 
authority, but this is corrected by Prof. 
Blocbmano at p. 616. 

1726.— “The Malayers are alsooommonly 
called Orang di Bawah A agin, or ‘people 
beneatb the wind,' otherwise EatUHingsy 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, (tre called Orang A toe AngiUy or 
‘j^ple above the wind,' and known aa 
Westerlings.”— rafm<t;n, v. 310. 

„ “The land of the Peninsula, Ac., 
waa called by the geographers Zlorbood, 
meaning in Persian 'Mneath the wind.”* 

^IbidTm. 

1866.— “There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay langutf e, eonnocied with the mon* 
soona. . . . liie Malaya call all countriea 
waat of their owu ‘countriea above the 
wind,* and tboir own and all countriee east 
of it ‘countries below the wind.’ . . • 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planatioD, unless it have reference to the 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma- 
layan eountriaa the traders of India. 
Orar^t Date. Bid. 

ZOBO, ZHOBO, DBOMO, Ac., 
NnmM uaed in the aemi-TibeUn tracts 
of the Himfileya for bybride between 
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the yak bull and the ordinary hill 
cow, much used in transport ana agri- 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, accoraing to Jaeschke^s Diet, 
(n. 463): a mongrel bred of 

Yak bull and conimon cow ; hri-inAzo, 
a mongrel bred of common bull and 
yak cow ; mdzopo, a male ; mdzo-mo, 
a female animid of th^ kind, both 
valued as domestic cattle.” [Writing 
of the Lower Himalaya Mr. Atkinson 
says : “ When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
Juba; when the mrentage is reversed, 
the produce is called wrjo. The jvJbu 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or than either of the pure 
stocks” {Himalayan GaxeUeer, iL 38). 
Also see Ain, ed. JarrtU, ii. 350.] 

1208. — ** There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
creatures, covered everywhere but in the 
hack with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are partly black, partly white, 
and really wonderfully fine creatures, and 
the hnir or woi/l is extremely fine and white, j 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice os a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They slso cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well ; 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much work ns any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts.” — Marat Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. 57. 

1854.—** The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and the hill-cow (much resembling 
the English oowl is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though common 
in the N.W. HimaUya.’^ — JSToolsr'f Him. 
Journals, 2d ed. i. 203. 

[1871.— The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of diot (hybrids between 
the cow and yak)."— 7/amncrf, Him, Dists 
of Kooloo, LoaovJ^ and SpUi, IW. 

[1875.— Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bull and the common 
cow this they call m if male and Mmo if 
female.” — iJtw, Jummoo and Kadimir, 246.] 

ZOUAVE, 8. This inoieni French 
term ia applied to certain Foments 
of light infantry in a auasi-Oriental 
coetume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Znatoa, Zmuuma was, according to 
lattr4, that of a Kal^le tribe <n the 


Junura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

[ZUBT, ZUBTEB, adj. and s. o f 
which the corrupted forms are JUB> 
TEE.JUPTEE. Ar.fabf,lit. ‘keeping, 
guarding,’ but more generally in India, 
in the sense of ‘seizure, confiscation.’ 
In the Ain it ia used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 

‘ cash rents on the more valuable crops, 
sucb as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., in 
those districts where rents in kind are 
generally paid.’ 

[c. 1590.—“ Of these Paiganahs, 138 pay 
revenue in cash from crone charged at 
special rates (in orig. — Ain, ed. 

farrd, ii. 153. 

[1813.— “Zebt . . . restraint, confiscation, 
sequestration. Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation ; what has been confiscated. 

. . . Lands resumed by Khan which 

had been appropriatM m Jaghire (see 
JAaHEBB).'^OIo«ary to lyVi 

[1851. — “You put down one. hundred 
rupees. If the water of your land does not 
come . . . then my money shall be con- 
fiscated to the Sahib. If it does then your 
money shall be gnpt (confiscated)." — 
Kdtoardes, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 278.] 


ZUMBOOBUCK, s. Ar. Turk. 
Pers. gambHrak (spelt zanb&rak). a 
small gun or swivel usually carried on 
a cam3, and mounted on a saddle ; — 
a falconet. [See a drawing in R. 
Kipling’s Beast and Man in India, 255.1 
It was, however, before the use oi 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish mminutive from Ar. zam- 


tor, 'a hornet’; much as ‘musket’ 
comes from mosqvrtta. Quatrem^re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see H. det Mongols, 285-6 ; 
see also J>ozy, Suppt. 8.Y.). This older 
meaniug is the subject of our first 
quotation : 

1848.—“ Lm derlvains tkiubM qui opt 
dos guenrw dec crmBudai, donnant k I'arb^ 
Itta, talla qua Temployait laa chrjtiana, ^ 
nom da asADOurtk. lm pramifera foia gnus 
an font mention, o’ast an narlant da Riga 

da Tyr par Saladin an 1187 Suvant 

Ihiatorian das patriarchas d’Aloxandna, la 
ssillMllZSk dtait una fltoha da rdpamor da 
poooa, da la longueur d'una oondea, qm 
avait quatra facaa . . . il tmvaraait goal- 
qua IWa an mliiM ooap daos hominss plaoet 
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Tun derri^re rauire. . . . Lei muiulmans 
pminent n’avoir fait uaaffe qu'aaaex tard 
du Maboiink. Djemal • Eddin eat, k ma 
connaiMince, le premier dcrivain arabe qui, 
eoua la date 643 (1245 de J.C.), cite eette 
anne oomme aerrant auz ffaerriera de I'lata- 
miame; o'eat k propoa du aitee d'Aaoalon 
par le aultan d’fi^ypte. . . . Moia bient6t 
I'oaage du mibourik derint oommuu en 
Orient^ et dana la auite dea Turka ottomana 
entretinrent dana leura anndea an corps de 
aoldats appel4a wnbourakdjii* Maintenant 
. ce mot a tout b fait changd d'aocep- 
tion, et Ton donae en Perse le nom de len- 
bourek k une petite pik;e d'artillerie l^^re." 
•—Reinaud^ De VArt Militaire chez lea A tabes 
an Ber. IV., tom. 

1707.-** Prince Beddr Bakht ... was 
killed bj a cannon-ball, and many of hia 
followers also fell. . . . Hia younger brother 
WdldjA waa killed by a ball from a lam- 
btak.*'— iC%4/K Khda, in KtliU, Tii. 308. 
c. 1764.— ** Mina Nedjef Qhan, who waa 

E receded by some Zambareoa, ordered that 
tnd of artillery to atand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.** — 
•Seir Muiaqkeriitt iii. 250. 

1825.— "The reign of Futeh Alice Shah 


baa been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour. ... He has rarely been 
expoeed to danger in action, but, earl v in his 
re^n ... he appeared ifi the field, . . . 
till at last one or two shots from nunboo- 
luokl dropping among them, he fell from 
his hone in a awoon of terror. . . B, 

Frasett Jourtuy into KhonuHn in 1821-22^ 
pp.a97S. 

[1829. — ** Ho bad no cannon ; but was 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called lomboorak, which were 
mounted on camels ; and which, though use- 
ful in action, could make no impreanon on 
the slightest walls. . . ."—MakolTn^ H, of 
Persia, i. 419.] 

1846.— *' So hot was the fire of cannon, 
mna^etry, and nmbooraka, kept up by 
the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it ." — Sir Hugh Oough's 
deep, on the BaUU qf Sobraon, dd. Feb 13. 

„ **The flank in question (at Su- 
hrfion) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘imnl^nikB,’ or falconets; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the neavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river.'*— Cun- 
ningham's H. of the Sikhs, 322. 
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AlMda,la 

Abadie, 16a 
Abado, 2a 
Abase, 3896 
Abash, 4286 
Abassines, 26 
Abastd, 9826 
Abaih, 16 
AbbasM, Abbease, 
3896 

AbdLree, 2a 
Abeshi, 4286 ; Ab- 
ezynea, 26 
Abihdwa, 26 
Abk^ry, Abkarry, 

2a 

Abrahmaoes, 112a ; 
Abraiamao, Ab< 
raiamin, 1116 
Abrawan, Abrooan, 
706a 

Abu-SarOr, 4Sa 
Abyssinia, 26 
A.C., 26 

Acajou, Aoaju, 1686 

Acapien. 159ia 
Aociao, 86 
Acam, 4a 
Aceni, 4a 
Acha, 4896 
Ach&nak, Aohinoek, 
26 

Achir, 8a 

Achean, 8a ; Aehein, 
4a ; Aeheni, 86, 

Acuquere, 8646 
Adam! pomum, 46 ; 
Adam’s Apple. 4a 



A^7, Ad*ti, 4I>, 
706a 

Ad»wInt,4t,6^6laa 
Addatiitt 
Addkoa, 4830, 6286 


LdhioM, AdUkiri, 
AdumL Ad^aor, 
7a; Ad^, Adi- 


Adjutant, 7a, 2896, i 
6946, 849a 
Admiral, 18a 
Ad nano, 3106 
Ady. 1766 

3366, 6306 

Affanan, Affion, 6416 
Affioro, 780a 
Af^dn, 76; Aighaun, 

Afranjah, 853a 
Africo, 86 
A-fu-yung, 641a 
Agal-wood, 336a 
Agam, 86 
Agar, 336a 
Agar-agar, 86 
Ag-bdt, 9a 
Agdaun, 86 
Ageogayes, 39a 
Agenas, Oa 
Ag-giW, 86. 
Agin-boat, 9a 
Agla-wood, 3356 
Agomia, 4^6 
Agramuao, 6466 
Aguacat, Aguaoata, 
Aguacatai 15a, 6 
Agmla, 3^ 
A^n-boat, 9a 
Agwan, 8a 
Aay, 400a 
AK^i,4086 
Ahshim, 186a, 945a 
Abuoatl, 156 
Ajni8,9a 
Ak, 9a, 698a 
Akalee, AkSli, 9a, 6, 
216a 

Akaok-wun, 972a 
Akee. 4896 
Akyib, 96 
Ala-blaae-pan, 10a 
AlaoatiiTen, 116 
Alaoha, Alaobah, 
180,6 

Alaere,600a 
A]agarto,14a 
AImm, Alajah, 186, a 
Albab(s48r^ 
Alba4»ra,10a 
Albati^ Albatroao. 

lla;AlbatiPM,106 

Albaoato^lSa 


Albetrosse, 11a 
Albicore, 106 
Albatross, 11a 
Albocore, 10a 
AJcara, 430a 
Alcatief, Alcatif, Al- 
catifa, Alcatifada 
AlcatiflFa, 116 
Alcatrarce, Alcat- 
rarsa, Alcatrarzi, 
Alcatras, 106, 11a 
Alchah, 13a, 6, 57a 
Alchore, 4096 
Alcorana, 116 
AlcoTe, 116 
Aldea, Aldde, 12a, 
879a 

Alefante, 3416 
Alegie, 116 
AleppM, 12a 
Alfanden, 3676 ; 
Alfandica, Alfan- 
diga, Alfandigue, 
l£, 6 

Alfange, 4106 
Algarre, 595a 
Algatrosse, 11a 
Alguada, 126 
Alhamel, 4296 
Aljs^urto, Aligats, 

Alighol, 156 
Aljo^, Aljofre, 126, 

Allachns, 186 
Allahabad, 126, 7296 
Allajar, 186 
Allaaidcatrina, 166 
Alleegole, 156 
AUagator, 146 
AUma, 136; AUegia, 

AJliballi, 706a 
Allibannee, 706a 
All^tor, 186 ; -pear. 

146; AUigatar,146 
AlliH^ 186 
Allowai, 166 
Allele, Allygool, 

Almadia, 156» 14a 
ITuTsOSa 
Almanadc, 16a 


Almar, Almarie, 16a 
Almazem, 536a 
Aimer, Almirah, 16a 
Almocaden, 569a 
Almyra, 16a 
Alo^hore wind. 

Aloes, 16a, 3356; 

-wood, 166 
Aloo, -Bokhara, 166 
Alpeen, 17a 
Alroch, 706a 
Alsukkar, 864a 
Altare, 416 
Alva, 4296 
AIxofar, 126, 174a 
Amaal, 4296 
Amacan, Amacao, 
Aroacau, 527a, 
578a, 8126 
Amaco, 21a 
Amadabat, Ama- 
davB, Aroadavad, 
Amadavat, 416 
Amah, 17a 
Amakau, 527a 
Amal, 4^6 
Amangue, 5546 
Amaree, i7a 
Amauco, 206 
Amaury, 17a 
Amba, 554a 
Ambaree, Ambdri, 
Ambarreh, 17a 
Ambarreh, 176 
Amboyna, 176 
Ambun, 176 
Amburan, 554a 
Ambweno, 176 
AmMn, 176 
Ameer, 176 
AmfiSo, Amfion, 
2^6410,6 
Amidavad, 416 
'Amil, 56; Amildar, 
406 

Amin, 176 
Amir, Amina, 
Amim, 18a, 974a 
Ammanw, 6376 
Amminglio^ 186 
Amooa, 21a ; Am* 
oohbi.206; Amook, 
216, Ml^Amooo, 
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^6; Amok, 22a; 
A MoqniL 216 
AmoitriLMSa 
Amooo^ 196; Am- 
oaoo, 196, 206 ; 
Amouki, 216 ; Am- 
ooqne, 196 
Amo^, 186 
Am<j^o, 21a 
Amahom, 186 
A Muck, 186; Amuoo, 
196 

Amuldar, 406 
Anacandaio, Ana- 
conda, Anacondo, 
236, a 

Anacut 306; Anai- 
kat, dla 

Anana, 276 ; Ananas, 
26a ; Ananai, 27a 
'Anba, 664a 
Anch^Wa, 28a 
Anda, 30a 

Andaman, Andaman, 
Andamania, 29a, 
6 

Andol, Andola, An- 
dor, Andora, 2506, 
30a. 3136, 296, 181a, 
7406 

Andrum, 30a 
Anfiam, Anflon, 6416 
Angamanain, 2^ 
Angadira, 2M, 6476 
Angali, 414a 
Angalim, Angalin, 
Angelina, Angah- 
wood, 30a, 6 
Angango, 306 
A^y, 186 
Anib, 31a 
Anib^ 654a 
Anicut, 306 
Anil, Anila, 31a, 
516a, 6416 

Ainadwa, AnjadiTa, 
28a, 82a 

A^mgo, Anjinga, 

Anna. 316 
Annabatcbi, 706a 
Annicut^ 31a 
Annippa, 627a 
Annoa, Eia 
Ansaam, 834a; An- 
pyana, 544a 
Ant, White, 32a 
Anvk, 41a 
AnyU. 81a 
Anxadira, 286 

426a 

Aphion. 6416 
Apll. 816 
Apollo Bundar, 
Bandar, 326, 886; 
-Groan, 33a 
Apraoock, Apricock, 
Apricot 8W 
Arab, 336 
Ana, 366' 


Ana,lN 

AiA,( 


Anck, 866 
Araokan, 846 
Ancka,866 
Amina, 4116 
'Arak, 86a ; Arak 
Punch, 82M 
Arakan, 34a 
Arandaila, 7706 
Arangkaio, 6446 
ArboiTrista, 346 
Arbra das ^nianas, 
666 

Aicba, 356 
Archin, 4a, 1046 
Arcot, 86a 

Araoa, Arecca, Ara- 
cha, Araqua, Ara- 
ouias, 36a, 6, 6896 
Arnun, 641a 
Argali, 76 
Aigaalah, 76, 2896 
Ai^e^, 2286, 6186, 

Ai|g»mona Maxicana, 

Argile, 6186 
Ar«ll, 76 
Argol, 6896 
Ar^ Pheasant, 36a, 
680a 

Ahan, Anya, 88a 
Ariaa, 96Qa 
ArUti, 613a 
Arkhang, Arkung, 
846 

Armarium, 16a 
Aroiasia, Arraosyn, 
Armoeaan, 6456 
Armusa, 64M 
A rebel, 770«t 
Aron Caia, 64r)a 
Arquam, 34a 
Arrabi, Arrnbin, 336 
Arracan, ArriuAo, 
340,6 
Arrack, 36a 
Arrab, 70^ 
Airakaon, 346 
Arrankayo, 645a 
Arratal, 6906, 808a 
Arraca, 366 
An, 9596 
Ananai, 87a 
Art, European, 37a 
Artichoka, ^6 
Arundaa, 681a 
Arundel^, Anindela, 
7706 

Aryan, 876 
Arym, 6386 
Andaat, 3446, 9696; 
Araaa, Anoasht, 
960a 

Aaagaya. 89a 
Aiham, to 
Ashrafaa, AshraO, 
386 

Alien, 884a 
A-amoko, 828a 
AMg^mSta 
Aamm, 886 


Anamaol, 8706 


Asai, 4a 

Asswar, 8576 ; As-. 

waij, 868a 
Itf, 647a 
Atambor, 914a 
Atap, 3^ 

Atonn, 647a 
Atchaar, Atchar, 86 
Atlas, Atlam, 396, 
7976, 68a 

Atoll, Atollon, 40a 
Atombor, 896 
’AttAbl, 'AttabTya, 
8616, 8876 
Attap, 396 
Attar, 647a, 6 
Attalap, 116 
Attjar, 36 
Atwen-wun, 972a 
Ateagay, 89a 
Aubi^, 706a 
Aucheo, 421a 
Augan, 8a 
AuC6496 
Aumeen, 176 
Aumil, 40a, 66, 7766 ; 

Aumildar, 406 
Aunnaketchie, 706a 
Aurata, 826a 
Aurat-dar, 756 
Aurung, 406, 746a 
Autaar, 416 
Ava, 406 
Avadarat, 41a 
Avaldar, Avaldara, 
413a, 473a 
AvastA, 9826 
Avatar, 416, 71a 
Average, 42^ 

Avildar, 413a 
Avocada, Avocado, 
Avocat, Avocato, 
Avogato, 15a, 6 
Awadh, M76 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42a 
Ayoonda, 6176 
Ayodbya, Ayutbia, 

Azagaia, Asagay, 

Aiar, 601a 
Alan, 698a 
Alin, 6886 
Aio, Aiop, 2476 


426 

bv.l006 

Baba oW, Bibi- 

Babara, 101a 
Babb, Babba, Baba, 

B^bar,486 


.44a 


Babi-rouisa, Babi- 
mm, 486, 622a. 44a 
Babla,446 
Baboo, 44a 
Babool, 446, 108a 
Baboon, 46a 
Babool, 446 
Babs, 486 
B&bul, 45a 
Baby-Rousm 
Baca, 74a 
Bacac4, 616 
Ba^aim, 706 
Ba^or, Bacanorcg 
Baoanut, 466, a ; 
Bacas, 74a 
Baccam, 7946 
Baccanoar, 466 
Bacharkaunia, 8266 
Backar barocha, 116b 
Backdora, 466 
Backaea, 466 
Baekshaa, 1856 
Baeshaeaa, 1176 
Bacsi, 186a 
Bada, la, 6046 
Badaga, Badagus, 
Badega, 46a 
BadanjAn, 116a 
Badgaer, Badgir, 
46a, 6 

BadingEn, 116a 
Badjoo, Badioo, 468 
Badur, 496 
Baal, 47a 

Baffa, Baffata, Baf- 
fatta, Bafta, Baf- 
tab, 47a, 6, 136^ 
2666, 8766, 706a 
Bagada, 46a 
BagaUte. 616, 6286 
Bagar, 48a 
DoggaU, 1206, 1236 
Bagbbiigh, BaghbAn, 
Bag^r, 347a 
Bagblab, 8166 

Bagoldaf, 91a 
Bagou, 6986 
fia^attaa A tambour^ 
^76 
Babaar, 9186 
Bahadar, 436 
Bahidur, Bahodura, 
496, 60a 

Bahar, Babara, 476^ 
48a 

Babar, 248a 
Babaudoor, Bahau- 
dur, Babawdar, 
60^486 
Bah-mh, 44a 
Bahirwuttaaa, 60a 
Bahman, 182a 
Bahrtfoh, 1166 

69a 

Biiladalra, 76a 
BailOk 968a 
Bl^lOOa 
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BftingMi biliyail, 
94a 

Bair, 77ft 

Bairam, Bairami, 
Bairamlyah, 82a, 
81ft 

Baiana&r. 61ft 
Bajoo, 4oft 

Boiu, 46ft, 47a 
Bclui kanah, 51a 
Bakar, 860ft 
Bakchis, fiakhshi, 
I 3 r>rt 

B&kir-khanI, 50ft 
Bakkifl, 117.1 
Pakr, 860ft 
Bakrariyab, 136a 
Bakflbi, baVsi 135a. 

ft. i36a 
Baloce, 52ft 
Dalttcha'in, BaU- 
cbonf?, 51a 
Batadino, 75a 


Bam moo, Blmo, 56a, 
55ft 

Bamplacot, 67a 
Ban. 232ft 
Banah, 895ft 
Bannoa, 56a, 71Sft 
BanAraa, Banarou. 

Banaroua, 83a 
Banati, 130ft 
Bancacaes, 61ft 
Bancal, 530ft 
Ranchoot, 56ft 
Bencx'k, 56ft 
Baitc<ibail, 62a 
Banda, 8^ 

Banda. 127a 
Bandahara, B4ft, 644ft 
Bandana, Handanab, 
Bandanna, Bandan- 
iioo. 57tt, ft, 7C6a 
Bandar, r/7a ; 'Con- 
go. 246a ; ‘Abb&s, 

j iHnd'iranab, 667a 
‘ Tl'indaroo, Bandari, 


Ba lagato, Balagu ■ t , 
Baiagrtta, Baht- 
vatiA, Baia Ghaut, 
51a, ft. SOI A, 3G2a 
Balakbah, 52a ^ 

Balaoer, Balaaor, Ba- 
laaore, 52a, 51ft, 
477a 

Bfllaaa, Balasdi, 52a 
Balaam, 53.# 

Baiax, tioL 

Balcun, Balcone, Bal- 
c(>iu. Balcony, 52 ft, 
53a 

Hale. 968a 
Balet, 52a 
Balffu, 184a 
B41i, Balie, 663a 
Baligaot, 61ft 
Baliaoa, 52a 
Ballacbong, 51a 
'^alladoira, 75a 
Dall-a-gai, ^llagate, 
Bulla-Oaut, 51ft 
Ballasore, 52a 
Ballast, l^Ilayes, 52a 
Ibilli, 663ft 
BaiHadera, BaUia* 
dere, 76a 
Ballicbang, 51d 
Ballung, ^Doon, 
53ft, <1 

BaDowcb, Baloco, 
Ba’vichi, 94ft, a 
BaI5e, Baloon, 53a, 
ft 

Baloudra, 69ft 
Balsara, Balaora, 53ft, 
246a 

Baity, 636 
Balilj, 94a 
Btiwar, 63ft 
^mbaya, 1036 
Bambo, Bamboo, 
Bamhott, Bambu, 
Bambuo, 64a, 66a 
Bamgaml, 6 ir 


Baridnnr.e, Ba>i' 
d;fry. 576. 6446 
^kuid.iye, Bandaz, 
Bandnj;^ Bande- 
jab. &8a 

linnflcl, BandeU, 5S<i, 
ft, 127a, 423ft 
Bandel, 66bft 
Bandoiy, 84ft 
Batj'.l lliiiinorff, 83ft 
Bandbni'n, 57a 
Band i'AmTr, 84« 
Bandicoot, 68ft 
Bar.dicoy, 590, 8«ft 
Baiidija, oSa 
Bando, 59a 
Bandobasl, Pando- 
biui, 127ft 
P.iiiduqi, I28a 
Bandy, 59a 
Bancaiio, 61ft. 63A 
B'.ng, 59ft, 60a, 252// 
Huug, 85ft 
Biingnraos, 61ft 
Baiigafa, Bangali, 
RaiAgnlla, lianga! 
laa, 85/^ 128ft, 129a 
Bangan, 64ft 
Bangaaal, Bangaaaly, 
d2a, 61ft, 86ft 
Bangui 60a 
liangelaar, Banggo- 
lo, 128ft, 129a 
Banghella, 85ft 
Bangby-burdar, 61a 
Bangkok, Bangkock, 
5 ^ 4656 
Bangla, 1286 
Bangle^ 60a 
Bangial,62a 
Baogua, 696, 60a 
Bangun, 606 
Bangy, -wollab, 606 
Banian. 6S6 ; -Tree, 

Bi!^b, 742 a 

Bdiijila, 8 b 6 


I 

I 


Banjarfi, 1146 Barom, 48ft 

Banjer, Banjo, Ban- Baros, Barouse, 696, 
jore, 61a 152tt 

Bank, 60a Barrackpore, 69ft, isft 

Banksall, Banksaul, Btiira-singh, 67a 

Bankshal, Bank- Barramuhul, 69ft 
shall, Banksoll, Barrannee, I13a 

01a, 62a, ft, 243a Barre, 48a 

Bannanes, 56a Barrompooter, 132ft 

Bannian, ; Day, Barriar, Barrier, 680a 
65ri ; Fight, G.'ia ; Barrowse, 696 
■Tree, 65fc ; Bann- Baraalor, Bnrseloor, 
yan, 63/> 45ft 

Bauqucsalle, 62a Barshawur, Barsbdr, 
P^inshaw, 61a 70(.)ft 

Bantam, 62ft ; Foirl, Baruj, Biiriis, Bary- 
6‘2ft gaza, 116ft, 50m 

Bantan, 62ft Kasain, 70ft 

Banua, 87a Basaraco, 1216 

Bany-an, 6^ 328a, B:iaare, 76a 
l^8a, 417a; Bay, I Baaarucco, Hasaruehi, 
65a ; 1* igbt^ 65a ; Bosaruc./, Risa- 
Orjve, Otift ; shirt, nikc. 121ft, 677a 
B.'itf ; -Tree, ti5a, BTisariir, 45a 

ft Bascha, 7n.i 

1^1 ny bann, 616<t Baselus, 12,3ft 

Banyun, Om Bash, 108u 

85A Basha'v, 70a 

Bao, 499a Biisiin, 71tt 

Bfinuor, Ilia Basin, 70ft 

Haouth, 119ft Basiua, 68 2ft 

B:ip-re, Baj>, 101ft Basrook, 1216, 758a 
)/.i<j[ual, 11 > (I Bassa, 70a 

Huquanoar, 45ft Bassadoro, 70ft 

BariSgi, 730a Baasai. 706 

Baramaha'., 7Ca Bassar., 70ft 

Barampuirey, 132ft Bassanu, 70a 

Burilni, Baranni. Basaatu, 70ft 

113.1, 112ft Posseloor, 45ft 

Barasinha, 67a Bassora, Bassorab, 

Baratta, K?/* Bastrs, 53ft 

Barbacft, Riirbacana, Rasun, 70ft 

Barbaoane, Harlta- Btiu. lUt, 91ft, 755ft 

.{uanu, C7ft Bata, 73a 

Barharien, S7ft Batacchi, 74a 


HarlK-ers, 68a Batachaia, Bataoola, 

Barberry, 876 16ft, 71ft 

Barl>tTs, 68a Bi.lak, 74a 


Barbers' Bridge, 67a ! Hatau, 736 


Barbery, Barbcryn, 
87 ft 

Rarbici.n, 67a 
Barbiers, 67ft, 87ft 
Barcalor, Barceloar, 
Barcclore, 45a, ft 
Bdre, 48a 

Bargany, Rarganym, 
6&i, ft. 676ft 
Bargeer, 69a 
Bargdsf) 116ft 
Baivuani, Bargua- 
nim, 68ft 
Barigache, 116ft 
Bari, Mem, 132a 
Barki, 442a 
Barkiog-deer, 69a, 
50ft 

Barraa, 131ft 
Baroacb, Baroche, 
Baroebi, U6ft, U7a 
Baroda. Barodar, 


DatAra, 71a 
Hatara, 715a 
Batati^ Batata, 885ft 
Batavia, 71a 
Batebwa, 1176 
Bat/'old, Batcui, 71ft 
Bate, 650a, 787a, 

896a 

Bataoala, Batecalaa, 
716 

Batee, 73a 
Batel, Batela, Batelo, 
71ft, 392ft 
Bater, 496 
Bathecala, 71ft 
Bathech, 74a 
Bathein, 70ft 
Baticall^ Baticola, 
^tigala, 45ft, 71ft 
Blltik,202ft 
Batil, 72a 
BAt-mooey, 73ft 
Batta, 720^ 175a 
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Batt&la, 74&I 
Battas, 74a 
Batt 0 , 650a 
Batteca, 10S5 
Battacole, Batta 
CoTft, 82d 
Battae, 735 
Batt^la, 72a 
Batiiam, 71a 
Bi^^ Batum, 735, 

Baturu, Batyr, 50a 
Bauboo 44a 
Baulaah, 102a 
Bauparee, 101a 
Bautc, 119a 
Bawa Gori, 43a 
Bawaleea, 102a 
Bawarchi, B5werdjy, 
100 /> 

Bawt, 915 
Bawurchea - khana, 
101a 

Bawustye, 74a 
Hay, The, 74a, 731a 
Bay a, 746 

Bayadere, 75a. 2955 ; 

Baylftdeira, 75a 
Bayparrae, 756 
Baypore, ^ 

Bazaar, 755; -Master, 
76a 

Bazand. 9825 
Bazar, 91a 
Bazara, 1205 
Bazard, Bazarra, 
Bazarri, 76»t 
Bazanico, Bazaruqo, 
121a, 6765 
Bdallyun, Udella, 
Bdellium, 765, 386a, 
505a 

Beadala, 765 
Beage, 796 
Beagam, 795 
Bearam, 82a 
Bearer, 775, 495(( 
Bearra, 815 
Bear-Tree, 775 
Beasar, 91a 
Beasty, 92a 
Beatelle, Beatilha, 
fieatilla, BeatilHo, 
90a 

Beauleah, 102r< 
Beehanah, 935 
Bed, 9635 
Bedar, 137a, 7195 
Bedda, 9635 
Bede, 1365 
Bedin-jana, 116a 
Bed mure, 1645 
Bednor, 137a 
Beebee, 78a ; Beebee 
Bulea, 785 
Beech de-mer, 785 
Beechm&n, 79a 

Beegum, 79a 
BeMrah, 78a 
Beejanugger, 97a 


Beejoo, 795 
Beer, 795; Country, 
80a: Drinking, 8Ua 
Beetle, 895 
Beetle-fackie, Beetle- 
fakee, Beetle- 
fuckie, 805 
Beg, 79a 

B€|gi, Begah, 265a, 


nn, 

guaryn, 805, 8la 
Bwom, Begum, 
Begun, 7^, 5 ; 4795 
Beb&dir, 495 
Bebar, 81a 
Behauder, Behaudry, 
495, 50a 
Behrug, 117a 
Behut, 815 
Beijoim, 87a 
Beirame, Beiramee, 
82a. 815 
Beitcul, 82a 
Bojiidah, 445a 
Bejiitapaut, 706a 
B^l, 47tt 
Beldar, 94a 
Beledi, Beledyn, 
2665, 267:* 
Bcigaum, 82a 
Bell, 47a 

Beiledi, 3745, 2665 
Belleric, 6085 
Belliporto, 90a 
Belly-cutting, 411a 
Belondri, 4^ 
HelocKh, 94rt 
Bel us eye, 1745 
Belzuinum, 87a 
Benigala, Bcmgualla, 
855, 2035 
Bon, 610a 
Benamee, 82a 
Benares, Benarez, 
83a 

Bcncock, 57a 
Bcncolon, Bencolu, 
Bcncoulen, Ben- 
couli, 83a, 5 
Bendameer, 835, 127a 
Bendira, 84a 
Bend -Emir, 835, 84a 
Bendhara, 84a 
Bendinaneh, 5525, 
667a 

Bendy, 845, 59a 
Bendy, Bazar, Tree, 
85a 

Bengan, 615 
Bengal, 85a, 86a 
Bengala, 86a 
Bengalee, Beimall, 
Bengalla, 86^ 5, 
1285 

lon^i, 595 
Beniamin, 87a 
Benighted, the, 865 
Bm^mi^ Benjuy, 

Benkaal,626 


Benowed, 1305 
Bentalab, 77a 
Bentarab, 6445 
Benun, 87a 
Beir^n, 64a, 66a, i 

Benzoi, Benzoin, 87a, 
865 

Beopairy, 755 
Bepole, 622a 
Bepparree, 755 
Bdr, 77a 
Bern, 78a 
Beram, 82a 
Berbd, 885 
Bcrbelim, 875 
Berber, l^rbere, 88a 
Berbery n, 875 
Berebere, l^rebery, 
885 

Berenjal, Berenjaw, 
116u 


Berhumputter, 1325 
Beriberi, 875, 68<* 
B^ringtfde, 116i( 
Berkendoes, 1305 
Borma, 1815 
Beroni, 82<i, 3765 
Berra, 78a 
Berretta rossa, 498a 
Berri-berri, 885 
Beryl, 885 
BoHerroani, 604a 
Besorg, 1215 
Bessi, 705 
Besurmani, 604a 
Beteechooi, 565 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, ^tele, 89a, 5, 
35a 

Botel-faaui, Betelfa- 
quy, 805 
Betofle, 895 
Betelle, 90a 
Beth, 724a, 9635 
Betre, 895, 914a 
Betteela, 90a, 785a 
Bcttelar, 746a 
Bettilo, 72a 
Bottle, Bettre, 90a, 
895 

Boty-chuit, 665 
Bewauris, 90a 
Beypoor, 90a, 183a 
Beyran^, 815, 8235 
Boza, Bezahar, Ba- 
zar, 91a 

Bezar, Bezari Kolan, 
76a 

Bezae, 91a 
Bezeneger, 880a 
Bezoar, 905, 445a 
Bhabur, 485 
Shade, 968a 
Bhang, 595 
Bhange, Bhangeo- 
dawk, 005, ofa 
Bhar, 48a 
Bhat, 915 
Bhauliya, 102a 
Bliaat,9l5 
BhMl, 915, 92a, 4675 


Bheeatee, Bheesty 
925, a 

Bbim-nagar, 631a 
Bhisti, 925 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102n 
B,hooh, 93a 
Bhoos, Bhooea, 925 
Bhoot, 93a, 30^ 
Bhoslah, Bhosselah, 
934 

Bhoulie, 109a 
Bhouliya, 6885 
Bhounsla, 93a 
Bhouree, 109a 
BhrSch, 117a 
Bhuddist, 1195 
Hhui Kahir, 495a 
Bhundaree, Bhun- 
darry, 675. 
Bhyacharra, 93a 
Bibi, 785 
Bipa, 9675 
Hich^na, 935 
Bicheneger, Bidjana- 
gar, 97a 

Bidree, Bidry, 935 
Bieldar, 1305 
Bigairi, Higarry, 
Biggereon, 805 81a 
Bihar, 81a 
Bijanagher, 975 
Bikh, 96a 

Bilabundee, Bila- 
bundy, 935 
BiUtee panoe, 94a. 
Bilayut, 935 ; Bila- 

J mtee Pawnee, 94a 
dar, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Bill. 47a 
Billait, 935 
Bilooch, 94a 
Rilton, 689a 
Bindamire, 835 
Bindarra, 713a 
Bindy, 845 
Binjarree, Binjarry, 
114a, 5 

Binky-Nabob, 945 
Rintara, 845 
Bipur, 905 
Bircande, 1305 
Bird of Paradice, 


Paradise, 95a, 945 
Bird's Nests, 955, 
801a 

Riringal, ll6a 
Birman, I32a 
Bis, Bisoh. 965, a 
Bisoobro, 955, 867a 
Bisermini, 60^* 

Bisb, 96a; Bia ki 
huwa, 965 
Bisraillah, 965 
Bisnoga, Bisnngar, 
97a 

Bison, 97a. 890a 
Bistee, Bistey, 8895 
BiUle, 895 

Blianegalia, 97^467tf 
Blaoan-akatoe, V7a 
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Blachangp Blacbong, 
51a 

Blaokp 975, 625a ; 
Act, 99a ; Beer, 
99a ; -Buck, 99a ; 
Cotton Soil, 096 ; 
Doctor, 986 ; Jews, 
996 ; Language, 
996 ; Man, 086 ; 
Partridge^ 996 ; 
Town, ^6 ; Wood, 
100a, 842a 
Blank!*, 100a 
Blat, Blattv, lOOa 
Blimbee, 1006, 1606 
Bloach, 946 
Bloodsucker, 1006. 
Hlrxjui, 442a 
Blotia, 946 
Blue cloth, 706a 
Boa- Vida, 103<i 
Boay, 1106 
Pobachco. -Connah, 
1006, 101a 
Bubba, 426 
Bobbera {vick, 1016 
Bobl>ery, - Bob, -Pack, 
101 . 1 , /. 

Bobil, 1266 
Bocca Tjgris, 1016 
Bocha, Iwhah, 1016, 
102a 

BochniXn, 108a 
Bodda, Bodu, 119a 
Boev. 9086 
lUdfeta. 476 
B<jgahah, Dogas, 108a 
Bogatir, 49<( 

Bog rtf Tygers, 1016 
Rogue, 102a 
bohea, Bohee, 908<t 
Hohun Unas, 9676 
Urthora, Bohra, Boh- 
rah, lOtki, 6 
R..i. 1106 

Hois d'Rschine, 1996 
Htikara Prunes, 166 
Hrtic-ponjis, 738ft 
Bulgar, Bolghur, 126.1 
Hoba, Boliah, Bolio, 
102a 


BrtIle{N>ngu, 738a 
Boloch, 946 
Bolta, 102a 
Boluinba, 1606 
Bomba, 126ti 
Bombni, Bombaiini, 
BomKaim, Boni- 
bain, 787a, 103(i, 6, 

102«t 


lk)mbnreek, 5786 
Bombasa, l^mbassi, 
102a, 6 

Bombay, 1026; Bo* 
Work, 104a ; Buc- 
caneers, 104a ; 
Duck, 104a, 126a; 
Bomhaym, 1036 ; 
Marine, 104a ; 
Rwk, 5786; Stuffs, 

f06a 

Tlonibaia, 1026 


Bombey^ 1036 
Bonano, mnanoe, 566 
Boneta, 105a 
Bongkoos, Bongkos, 
1266 

Bonites, Bonito, Bon- 
netta, 1046, lOoo, 
2236 

Bonso, Bonxe, Bon- 
zoe, Bonzi, Bonzii, 
Bonzo, 10^, 6, 4516 
Bonzolo, 93a 
Brtrtico. 1096 
Bot.n B/iy, 1036 
Boora, 1056 
Bora, 1056, 72a 
Bora, Borah, 1056 I 
1066 

Boi^al, Borgbali, 

Borneo, Bornew, Bor- 
ney, Borneylaya, 
10/a 

Boro-Bodor, -Bndur, 
107a 

Borrah, 1066 
Bose, 1056 
Bosh, 1076 
Homtiuii, 108a 
Bosse, 10.^6 
Kotcca, 1086 
Botclla, 716 
Hoti, 916 
Botickoer, lOSti 
Botique, 1086 
Botiqueiro, 108a 
Ho Tree, 108tt 
Bottle-connah, Bot- 
tle-khanna, 4796 
Bottle-Tree, 108a 
Boiiche du Tigrc, 
1016 

Bouchba, 1176 
Boudah, B<M/66aT, 
Bouddhou, 118a, 
1196 


Roue, 111a 
Bougeo Bougee, 
Bouleponge, 7386 
Dounceloe, 93a 
IVmnd-hedge, 108a 
Bouquise, 1246 
Piourgade, 656 
Bournesh, 107a 
Bousuruque, 1216 
Boutique, 1086 
Boi>rra, 118a 
Buuy. 9096 
Bowen ier, 133a 
Bowla, 1086 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1096, 
1086 


Bowr, 92a 
Bowry, 1086 
BoxiU, 135a 
Boxsha, 1176 
Boxwallah, 1096 
Boy, 1096, 78a 
Boya, 111a 
Boyanore, 111a 
Boya, 1106 
Bom, 1056 


Hmb, Brabb, Brabo, 
Ilia, 576 

Bncalor, Bracclor, 
456 

Brachnian, Bpax~ 
Aiasat, Bpaxudvft, 
1116 

Bragunine, Bruganv, 

686 , a 

Brngmen, Brahman, 
lil6 

Bmhman, 1316 
Brahmaputren, 1326 
Brahmenes , Brahmin, 
1116 

Brahminec, Krah- 
miny Bull, \l2n ; 
Kite, 1126 ; Butter, 
112tt ; Duck, 112tt 
Brahmo Samaj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
Brama, Bramane, 
111a, 1316 
Bramane, 1116 
Bramonpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Brainini, 
Hrainmones, 1116 
112(1 

Brandul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126; 
•cute, 586 ; Coor 
tec, 1126, 133(( ; 
pawnee, 113a ; 
shruub-)»auny , 113a 
Brass, 1B1«( ; knocker, I 
IBki 

nrattce,Bratty, U3(', 
639a, 6 
Brava, 111a 
Brawl, 706ti 
Brazil, -wood, Brazil!, 
113a, 6, 794a, 914u 
Breech Candy, 114u, 
s:>76 

Breakfast, little, 2106 
Brema, 1316 
Bridgemin^ 114f( 
Brimeo, 107(t 
Bringal, 116(t 
Bringe, 2S2rt 
Brit\gela, Bringclla, 
Brinjaal, Brinjal, 
Brinjall, 115a, 11&( 
Brinjaree, Brinjar- 
rco, Brinjarry, 
114a, 6, ll^dl5(/ 
Briniaiil, Briujela, 
116a, 6 
Broach, 116a 
Brodera, Brodm, 696 
Broichio, 117a 
Brokbt, Brukt, 4856, 
468a 

Brothera. 696 
Brum-gari, 3656 
Bruneo, 107a 
Buapangangbi, 2306 
Buhalus, 

Bubda, 1186 
Bubsho, 1176 
Buooal, 117a 
Buooaly, 785a 


Buck, Buck -stick, 

117a 

Buckaul, 117a 
Buckery Red, 3366 
Buckur, Buckor suc- 
cor, 8606 
Huckserri.*!, 1366 
Huckshaw, 117a, 6 
Buckshee, 1356 
Bucksheesh, Buck- 
shisb, 1176, 118a 
Buckshoe, 1176 
Buckyne, 11^, 622a 
Hudao, Budas,. Hud&- 
saf, Budd, Buddu, 
118f/, 6, 119a 
Buddfattan, 7356 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddou, 
118a, 119a 
Budge Boodjee, 
Budge- Budge, 

120tt 

Budgero, Budgeroe, 
1206 

Budgerook, 1216 
Budgerow, 120a 
Budgrook, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
BOdhusaf, 1186 
Budbul, 44da 
Biidhiiro, 119a 
Hudlce. 122((, 593a 
Budmiish, 122(t 
Huduftuu, 7356 
I Budulscheri, 722a 
Kudzart. Budzat,122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzrtist, 119a, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffala, 
Buflfall, Buffalo, 
BufTe, Buflle, 126t, 
6, 12;kx 
Bufta, 476 
Bugcrow, 1206 
Buggiila, Buggalow, 
123a, 6 

Buggass, Bu^ese, 
Buggesse, Bug- 
gnso, 1246, 125a 
Duggy, 1236 ; -con- 
nab, 4796 
Bughrukcha, 1216 
Bugi, 12-16 
Biijra, 1206, 6886 
Bukor, 8606 
Bukshey, Bukahi, 
Buktshy, 1356 
Bulbul, 1^ 

Bulgar, Bulgarv, 
Bulger, Bulgh&r, 
Bulnari, 125a, 6 
Bulkut, 1256 
Bullgaiyan, 1256 
Bullumteer, 1256 
Buluchi, 946 
Rumba, 126a 
Bumbalo, Bumbello 
Point, Bumbelo, 
BumMow, Bum- 
malow, Bummelo 
126a, 6, 1176 
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Bun. 2326 

Buboo, Bonmu, 1266. 
1886 

Bond, 127a, 730a ; 

Amir, Emaer, 84a 
Bander, 127a; -Boat, 
1276 

Bondobuft 1276 
^ndook, 1276 
Bondar boat, 1276 
Bandari, 2236 
Bundorlttreo, 6076 
Bandy, 506 
Bang, 86a 
Bungid, 116a 
Bungolah, 86a 
Bungnlo, Bui^loa, 
Bangalow, -Dawk, 1 
Bangelo, Bungel- 
ow. 1280 , 6, 120a 
Banghee, 130a; 

Bangy, 1206 
Bui^ara, Bunjarreo, 
114a, 6 

Bannow, Banow, 130a 
Bunru, x326 
BOraghmogb, Bur- 
•gbmah, 1316, 

132a, 1636, 85^ 
Barompooto, 5076 
Bardomoon, Burd* 
wdn, 1306 
Baigher, 1306 
Buisher, 46a 
Burkhandhor Bur- 
kundaoM, Barkun- 
doM, 1306, 131a 
Barmo, Burnuih, 
Burmaoe, 131a 
BameiL 107a 
Burro-Beebee, 132a ; 
Chokay, 206a ; 
Din, 132a; -Kba- 
na, 132a ; Mem 
iWhib, 1326 ; Sa- 
bib, 132a 
Boml, 7066 
Bammpootar, 1326 
Bumwa, 021a 
Barrel, 133a 
Bairbeutio, 133a 
Barro BaebM, 132a 
Burrouae, 1166 
Bunatioe, Bursatti, 
Bnnautie, 133a 
Boa, 183a 
Boebadgio, 120a 
BoeeroA, 1216 
Bnahire, 188a 
BuMor, Baaear, 76a 
Ba/eero, Bamero, 
Bumom, 2466, 1^ 
Buatee, 133a 
Batioo, 103a, 6 
Batler,lS86: -oonnob- 
<8iraar, 244a; 
•Ingliab, 1386 
Bato,08a 
Batto, 110a 
BatUoa,10e6 
Basar7,1866 
Baseabia4a 


Boseee, 1176^ 118a 
Buxory, Bazerry, 
186a, 6, 1806 
Buxey, 1356; •Con- 
nob, 1356; Bnzie, 
135a, 118a 
Bazie, 1176 
Bazy, 13te 
Ruy-’em-deor, 756 
Buzuig, 1216 
Baseor, 76a 
Byotilbo, 00a 
Bybi. 786 
Byde-borae, 1366 
B]^ry, Bygorry, 

Byle, 47a 
Bylee, Bylia, 187a 
Byndamyr, 836 
Byram, Byramee, 
Byrampant, By- 
rampaut, Byrainy, 
816, 820, 2556, 7066 
Byte Koai, 716 
315a 

Byze, 9676 
Byzmela, 97a 

fiaahietie 233a 
Caba, Cabaia, 138a, 
1376 

^^baio, 778a 
Cabaya, Cabaye, 
1376, 138a 
Cabaym, 779a 
Caberdar, 495a 
Cable, l;i76 
Cabub, 138a 
Cabol, 139a 
Cabook, 1386, 510a, 
586a 

Cabool, Cabul, Ca- 
b^, 1386, 130a. 

C(K:abe, 283a, 787a, 
8736 

Cac.a-lacea, 2276 
Ca^nar, Ca^neira, 
170a 

Cacaroch, 2276 
Gacba, 1736, 1846 
Cacb'e, 2866 
Cacherra, 28Sa 
Cacbi. 4426 
CiU^ Cachoonda, 

G^Gbeia, 1696, a, 

Caokerlakke, 2276 
Caoolli, Gacooli, Ca- 
cnlld, 130a 
Caddy, 1896 
Cadb, 1786 
Gbdei,304a 
Cbdet, 1896 
Cadganna, 4976 
601a 

Wsga ^ 

i#VB| WOPa I/OO 


Cadiee^ 170a 
Ckdjowa. 140a 
Gadnngaioor, 278a 
Cady, 1786 
Ckef, Cbell.1406 
Caffalo, 142a 
Gaffer, Gaffre, Gaffro, 
1106, 1416 

Gaffylen, Ca61a, Ga- 
filla, ^Ulowe, 142a 
Cb6r, 141a 
Cafiriatan, 1426 
Gafre, 141a 
Gaga, 1566 
Caga,388rt 
Cagiu, 16M 
Cagni, 2456 
Cagua, 781a 
Ofchar, 405a 
Cahila, 1406 
Cahoa, Oihua, Ca- 
hue, 233a 
Gail, 1406 

Caimai, Oaimal, 143a, 
1426, 278a 
<'airaan, 177a 
Gainnor, 1576 
I ('aique, 143(t 
I Gair, C^iro, 234a 
I Gaia, 9S6a 
Oziu, 1686 
Caiza, 1676 
Oaizom, 4856 
Gai.'in, i43a 
Cajara, 140a 
Cajeput, 143a 
(*ajew, Cajoo, 1686 
! Ca^ori, 47/a 


Cajiia, 1686 
Caksen, MSa 
Calaat, 4836 
Ckilafatte, 149a 
Calaim, Calain, 1456 
Calauz, Calaluz, 1436 
Calamander wood, 
1436 

Calambn, Calambaa, 
Galambac, Calam- 
buc, Calambuoo, 
144a, 6 

Galaminder, 144a 
Calampat, 144a 
Calamute, 362a 
Culappua, 231a 
Calaab, 1446 
Calayanoe, 1446 
Galay, Calayn, 145a, 6 
Galbit, 149a 
Calcula, Galcuta, 
Calcutta, 3a. 146a 
Caleeut, 1476. i486 
Galecutl^ 14M 
Caleefa, 1466 
Caleeoon, 147a 
Calelui, i486 
Cblem, 1456 
^ema, 7886 
CalemboeoL 144a 
Calfader, Calfadeur, 
149a 

Cblioo, 1476 
GbUeot» 1476, 148a 


Cblif, Califa, Cblife, 

147a 

Galin, 1456, 146a 
Calinga, Calingou, 
48te 

Calingnla, Calingii- 
lab, 1486 
Caliph, 147a 
Callaca, 1476 
Callamback, 1446 
Callawapore, 7066 
Callaym, 145/> 
Galleoon, 1476 
Gallery, 236a 
Callian Bondi, Calli- 
anee, 1496, i50a 
Callico,GaIlicoe, 1476, 
1486 

Callicute, Callicuta, 
1486 

CalHpatty, 7066 
C.‘iUiTanoe,CaHvaaae, 
145a 

Galroendar. 202a, 6 
Caloete, 140a, 6 
CblputtM, 1486 
Galuat, 149a 
Galuete, 149a 
Caluat-Kane, 1496 
Calumba-root, 237a 
Calvote, 1496 
Galya n, 1496 
Calyoon, 147a 
Camacaa, 4846 
Gamall, 2796 
Gamall, 4296 
Camarabando. 2796 
Caroarao, Gamarij, 
9776 

Gamatarra, 867a 
Cambaia, Gambaja, 
238a 

Cambali, 2796 
Cambay, Gambaya 
150a ; Cambayen, 
238a, 7066 
Gambeth, 150a 
Gamboia, Camboja, 
1506, 151a, 5046, 
8256 

Gambolin, 2796 
Oambrio, 70M 
Gambuco, 7886 
Cameeze, 151a 
Gameleen, 2796 
Camerong, 886a 
Oamfen, Gamfoin, 
152a 

^amgiear, 9'^mgui- 
oar, 791a 

Camiea, Oamiie, Ca- 
migja. 161a 
CaroieTarBo, 2456 
Ckmlee. 2706 
Cemmaka, Gam- 
rooooo, 4846, a 
Cammulpoeh, 2706 
Camolim, Camorinii 
0776 

Camp, 151a 
Campanghonghi, 
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INDEX, 


C&uuhire, C- uiphor, 
U&i, ’51a 
C^inpo, 1526 
CftnapoD, 24U ; ilep- 
dara, 2426 , the- 
lira, 18Sa, 2. i; 
China, 212(1 ; Ci a- 
poDg Malayo, 2'' i ; 
biruoi, 24^'- 
Campoo, 15X6, 737a 
Campoy, 9086 
C4n;:fi, 1526 
Cainron, 1 58a 
Camy.oa, 151a 
Caiiucippol, Oanaoa- 
poly, Canacajpula, 
Oanacopolv, 247a, 
2-W6 

i’ananor, 15/’. j 

C’ana.pippollt;, 247a j 

( Anar. \.Wi , 1 

r.HM) i54a; (’aaa- j 
TLse, ifiJl'. ; Tanari. ' 

; r: 6 ; (UaV- ! 

ry, Ijiv; . •'’inarir.*, ; 
I;*?!-; . '..triftnn I 


' .iaat, Urin 
(^xnntick, 1^46 
tur. 4*!l,( <inau:,ir»4<(, 
35C‘ 

t'anny, 1766 

C'iiiK-itani, 2806 

Canohiia China, 2266 
Cancho, 90-86 
Oanvoply, 2l.'a 
^.'indahar, ('andaor, 
’.'atidar, l.>16 
Canrluieeu. 155a 
Candtf, 1.55fi 
(’aivice, 1556 
Candgif!, 2456 
Candbar, 1.5.ia 
(\indi. Cundia, )5r«.', 
15tvr 

<’aMd;i- C.iiidk'i, 


Cardni, (.'andil, 
l.Sfx- 15.56, 787a 
Candjar, 410?» 
Candy, Sugar, 1556 
Cangani'r, 2726 
Cangtf Cangi, 
C.-vngia, 24.56 
Cktngiar, 4106 
Canje, Conju, 2456 
Cannanore, 1576 
Cannarin, 1536 
Cannatte, 154a 
Caflo, CaOon. 4796 
Oanongo, 1576 
Oanonor, 1576 
Ganoongou, 2486 
Ganora, 1^6 
CantSo. 158a 


C^toD, 158a 
^tonmeni, 1686 
Gukum, 4796 
Gaor, 1826, 8906 
Ga(ml,289a 
GaooDM, 479a 


I 


Caova, 2326 
Capa mi; , 1416 
Ga^l^, Ca})auesia, 

Cape gooseberry, 
1606, 924a 
Capel, 1586 
CapeUn, Capelan 
gam, 15da 
Capell, 1.586 
f npollan, 1,59a 
Caphala, 1426 
Capharr. 1416 
Caphc, 2j3a 
('aphura, 152a 
(1a|..XMte, 1.596 
Cafio di <;aili, oG06 
C'ipcig«t«o, 1596 
Cap[)tiri>t.im, 1426 
tdpua, i.'apuc(ii, 
t'apucat, 1.596, a . 

(J.'iraianaaon, Cara- 1 
tafiMira, 162ri I 

'Xntboli. I 

('ai.L-^Ui. (*aruccH, I 
1556, 166,1 1 
<,V-raoi.i. I 'ai'acc.I’e, 
i araccint, 1596, 
l« 0 i 

CarnlTo, 16<V(. 
c/arafo, Hii'M j 

(inijan, 16;’6 
* jirjTniioIa, 160a 
Cirau'o, Ihlu 
(Xf.inchy, 272a 
Car.ms, Carar>aa, 

274, (, 2736 
Cara«iuo, 166a 
C.ai«t, 1606 
(‘lira van, (^iravana, ! 

1616, 142m 
(\» ir.'ivnrice, li5a 
C.isnvrtu.-terai, Cara- 
va-iM^ray, Cariva- 
'S.Tiv', Carava-siiria, 
V’.lV. 812a 

Caravella, 
C-iravcI*«j, l»i2a, 6 
C.irayncr, iGla 
Carbaohara, i('2a 
CarliariT., 17,56. 
(’arbi'y, ld‘26 
Carc/tna. 1G3,: 
(Wcapuli, 2546, 255a 
i’urconna, 163a 
Carcuon, 163a 
('ar«n, 1636 
Caresay, 478a 
Can. ^ 

Carian, Carianer, 
Oarianner, 1636, 
164a, 8916 
Carioal, 16te 
Garichi, 165a 
Garick, Carika, 166a, 
1656 

Caril, 282a 
Carling, Garlingo^ 
222a 

Gamae, Oamook, 
Ghniak,266a, 6 
Oamatie, Onnolion, 


164a, 6, 1626; 
Farbion, 166a 
Caroana. 1616 
Carongoly, 273a 
Carovana, 1616 
Carraca, Cat rack, 
165a. 6 
Carrack, 1616 
Carrani, 2736 
Carravanaraa' 162a 
('arraway, 16d6 
Curree, 2826 
Garrick, 166a 
Caixidari, 7066 
C^rriol, Carriil, ('ar- 
ril, 2826 
CarroH, 898a 
Carroto, 189 m 
C araiy, 478a 
Ca.'-tmeol, 1666 
Oartoocc, 1666 
Gamella, 1626 
C.irvan;:iTa, 162'2 
Carvel, (.!arv:l, 1626, 
357« 

Caryota, IGTa 
Cas. 1676, 6736 
Gaaabe, 2d3a 
CAsb^u. 3S96 
170i* 

•'Ju-^che, 168a 
< 'tuen-Boaar, 263 m 
Caagy, 1786 
Caab, 167o. 15fn, 
71536 , 888 m 
Cioihcaah, 284a 

(\as'bew. 168rt 

Cashi.Hb, 170,t 
Cuiiho, 2176 
Cashmere, 16S6 
Cnais, 169a 
(’hsiuHm, 1706 
' ‘iiss, 1676 
C'aaHanar, IJOa 
Cassane, 776a 
(■assawaris, O.'ivi- 
warwHv, 170l> 
(’.jMs.Ay, 170a, 597 .'', 
S.) 2 ’ 6 ; Caase^fr, 
598 a ; Cassay 
ShsMin, 8.i3rt ; 
Caa.i^, 1676, 5980 
C^Hsid, 26.Sa 
Cassimer, G.uwimere, 
169.1 

Caaaowary, 1706 
Ousumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 
1706 

Gastee, Costeee, 
Castioes, Castiao, 
Castiaso, Castii, 
172a, 6, 6046 
Chetle Buaar, Castle 
Bussar, 263a, 6866 
Casiyoen, 1726 
Oasuarina, 1726 
Ohtai, Gatoia, Cata- 
ga, 174a, 6 
Oatanartbi, 178a 
Oatarra, Oatarra,Oa- 
tarf7,497a 


Catatiara, 170a 
Catav, Cataya, 174a 
Catcha, Catcboo, 

1736 

Gatcba, 708a 
Cate, 166a, 1736 
Cate, 175a, 6906 
Catecba, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Catel, Catele, 264a 
Catenar, 170a 
Catbaia, Cathay, 
174a, 170a 
Cathay, 175a 
Catheca, 2P9a 
Oath'^xes, i74a 
CaUiuna, 1756 
Cati, 642a 
Cati oculus, 1746 
Catimaron, 173a 
Catjang, 143a 
Catle, ^4a 
Cator. 1946 
Cat re, 264o. 

Uiit's Eye, 1746 
i Cattokirtchie, 7066 
I (.‘attainaraii, 173a 
Cattanar. 170a 
Cattavento, 7436 
Catte, 175a; (^atiae, 
155a 

C'aitek, 289a 
Chttie, Catty, 175tt 
Cam, 1736 
C'atuais, Catual, 266a 
<.\atur, 175 m 
C aiwal, ‘266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Caubuol. Caubid, 
1386. 139a 

(janchcnchina, Gau- 
ohi -China, Cau- 
cbim, C^auchin- 
Ciiina, 226a, 6, 
2 - 7.1 

I 619a 
C.«Vni.'amnia, Caon 
^maun, 2476 
Ca^inta, ^? 6 o 
('au|>ar.ii, 1596 
j ('lun, I'aury, 2706 
i 0.iut, 173.1 
Uautwai, C^utwaui, 
266a 

Cativery, 176rt 
Gauzy, 1796, 594a 
Cavala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Cavallo, 
Cavally, 1766, a 
(?ave, (!!aveah, 2386, 
a, 

Garrg, 2716 
Cawn, 377a, 479a 
Gawney, 1766 
Gawnpore, 177a 
Ghwny, 1766 
Gaza, 1676 
Gaxcaz, 884a 
CSazis, Gaziz, 169a, 6 
Gayar, 2346 
Oayman, 177a 
1776. 
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Ckyio, 294a 
Oajuyt, 2796 
Gkioo, Oaci, Ouj, 
Gkna, 1776, 1786, 
179a, 180a, ‘5a, 

6106, 694a 
Cooaa, 776a, 885a 
Ceded Dietrieti, 180a 
Ceer, 808a 
CeiUn, 5946 
Ceitil, 468a 
Celand, 1826 
Celebe, CelAbee, 
CeUebes, 180a, 6, 
181a 

CeDB-KalaD, 5316 
Centipede, Centopb, 
181a 

Cepayque, 6766, 7986 
Cephoy, 810a 
Cer, 808.i 
Cerefagno, 832a 
Ceram, 181a 
Cerame, 181a 
Ceratee, 1616 
Cera, 808a 
Cerkar, 222a 
Cetor, 2046 
Cetii, 190a 
Cevul, 211a 


Cha, Chaa, 907a 
Chanaui, 442a 
Chabee, 1826 
Chabookawar, 1866 
Cbabootab, Cha- 
bootra, 1826 
Cbabuk-aowar, 1866 
Cbacarani. 216a 
Cbacoo, 367a 
Chackur, 1826 
Chadder, Cbader, 
218a, 2176 
Chadock, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
Chae, 2l6a 
Chagrin, 8186 
ChaUr-pftI, 185a 
ChaimOr, 211a 
Chakad, 4446 
Chakizi, 444a 
Chake-Banike, 442a 
Chakkawatti, 2166 
ChaVor, 1946 
Chakravartti, 2166, 
2606 

Chal, 824a 

Cbal4, Chalia 1836, 
166a 

Chalia, 7066 
Challe, 8246 
Chellenn 776a 
Chalona Chaloune, 
819a 

Chaly, Chalyani, 18Sa 
Cham, 1836 
Chamar, Chimara, 
215a 

Chamaroeh, 1606 
Chanba, \m 

201a 


I Champa, 1836 
Champh, Champac, 
2186 

I ClM^^igne, 7896, 

^ Champak, Cham- 
paka, 2186 
Champaiu^ Cham- 
pane, Cbaropena, 
18^, 789a, 6 
Champing, Chami^, 
Champoing, 8216 
Champore cocks, 63a 
Chan, 479a 
Chanco, 1846 
Chand^l, Chandaul, 
Cbandela, 184a 
Chandernagoro, 184a 
Chindnl Chauk, 
Chandy Choke 214a 
Chanf, Chan6, 1836 
Change, 168a 
Chank, 1846 
Channa Chana, 479a 
Cannock, Chanock, 
26. 3a 

Chanquo, 1846 
Chaasamma. Chan 
Suraaun, 2476 
Chaona, Chaoua, 2326 
Chaoni, 2146 
Chaouah, 213a 
Chap, Chapa, 209a, 
2086 

Chapaatie, 8256 
Ch&p&r-cdtt, 210a 
Chape. 2086 
Chapel-snake, 2246 
Chapo, Chapp, 
Chappe, 2086, 2m 
Chapiwr, 2096 
Chaqui, 442a 
Chaquivilli, 217a 
Charachina, 2006 
Charados, S5Sb 
Charamsndel, 258ff 
Charconna, Char- 
konna, 7066 
Chamagur, 1846 
Chamoc, Chamock, 
3a, 26 

Ch4ra4i, Charpoy, 
18&. 2636 
Chartican, 204a 
C'basa, 480(i 
Chashew-apple, 1686 
Chataguflo, 2036 
Chati, 1896 
Chatigam, Chatigan, 
Chatigfto, Chati- 
gaoD, 1326, 2036, 
204a, 5946, 797a 
Cbatiin, Chatim, 
Cbatin, Cbatinar, 
1896 

Chatna, Cbataea, 
221a 

Cbatrft, Chatta, 1856* 
Chattagar, 221a 
Cbattar, 1866 
Chatty, 1866 
ChaUu^ 29U 


Chaturi. 1756 
Chatyr. 1856 
ChauuM, 186a 
Chaube, 2326 
Chaubuek, 186a 
Chaii-chau, 2136 
Chauoon. 9086 
Chauderie, 212a 
Chaudeus, 662a 
Chaudbarf.2136.214a 
Cbaudus, 662a 
ChaugEn, ChanghEn, 
ChauigEn. ma. 
1926 

Chauker, 183a 
Cliauki, 206a 
Chaul, 2106 
Chaup, 2086 
Chaus. 2126 
Chautir, Cbauter, 
2176. 7066, 8236 
ChaToni, 70M 
Chaw, 1856. 9066 
Chawadi. 212a 
Chawbook. Chaw- 
buck, 186a, 1856; 
Chawbuckswar, 
1866 

Cha wool. 824a 
Chay. 1216 
Chayroot, 2156 
Cheater, 188a 
Chebuli. 1866, 6086 
Check, 1936 
Chockin, 194a 
Cheecbee, 1866, 518a 
Cheek. 193a 
(Jbeen, 198a 
Cheena Pattun, 200a 
Obeenar, 187a 
Cheeny. 1876, 8636 
Cheese, 1876 
Cheeta, Cheetah, 
-connah, 1876, 188a 
Chela, 3766 
Cbelab, 190a 
Cbelani, 1956, 877a 
Cbeli, Chelim, 

Cheliii, Cheiing, 
188a, 6, 1896, 4^. 
867a j 

Cbelingo, 1886 
Chello, 7066 
Cbelluntab. 7996 
Cbelumgie, 1956 
Cbenam, 2196 
Cbenappapataro, 

1996 

Chenar, Cbenawr, 
1876, a 

Clum^e, Chengy. 

Cbenwal. 2106 
Cbept, 208a 
Chequeen, Chequin, 
IMa, 1936 
Cberafe, 882a 
Cbemfin, 9746 
Cherbuter. 1825 
Chereeta.908a 
CiMrif.8285 
ClNiii«hM.ai45 


Cheroot, Cheroota, 
1886 

Cherry Fc^, 189a 
Chemftn, 9746 
Cheruse, 16U 
Cherute, 189a 
Cheti, CheUe. 4726, 
190a 

Chetil, Cbetin, 
Chetti, Chettijn, 
Chetty, 1896 
Cherul, 211a 
Chey, 2156 
Cheyk, 8136 
Cheyla, 190a 
Cheyla, 8196 
Chhap, ChhEpE,2076, 
208a 

Chappar khat. 210a 
Chhenchki, 2036 
Chhint, 67a 
Chia, Chiai, 907a, 
0066 

Chialcng, 1886 
Cbiamai, Chiamay, 
Chiamrnay, 19(^ 
6 

Ohiampana, 789a 
Chianko, 1846 
Chiaoux, 213a 
Chiaramandol, 258a 
Chias, 825a 
Chiaus, Chiausua, 
Chiaux, 2126, 2136 
Chicane, Chicanery, 
1906, 193a 
Chick, Chickeen, 
193a, 6, 194a 
Chicken, 19^, 1936 ; 

•walla, 194a 
Chickino, 1936 
Chickledar, 8356 
Chickore, Chioore, 
194a, 195a 
Chioquene, 194a 
Chigb, 193a 
Chifcore, ChikOr, 
1946 

Chilao, Chilaw, 77a, 
195a 

Chile, Chili, 196a 
Chillinga, 1886 
Chillum. 105a 
Chill umorum, 1956 
Chillumobee, 19^, 
87Sa 

Chilly, 196a 
Chimioe, 2016 
Chimney-glam, 196a 
Chin, im\ Chin- 
Mochln. 6316 
Chinn, 1986 ; Back- 
aar, 8866 ; Beer, 
199n; -Bnokeer, 
199a; Root, 199a; 
ware, 196^ 
woman, 19o6; 
wood, 1995 
Chinnm, 219a 
ChinnpntMB, 1995 
Cbfnir, OhUMV,. 
1875, a 
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Chinee, Chinch, 2016 
Chinebeo, 200a, 6 
Chinchor^ 201a 
Chinchew, 200a. 797a 
Chin-chin, 2006; 

-^om, 2006 

Chinchura^ Chinebu- 
rst, Cbinechura, 
201a, 7066 

Chingala, Chingalay, 
Cbingilla, mb 
Chingaree, 984a 
Chinguley, 839a 
Cblnl, 199a, 8636 ; 

-kasb, 1986 
Cbinkall, 8286 
(;hTii-khana, 1986 
Chinor, 187a 
Chinaura, 20la 
Chint, 202a 
Chint, 2016 
ChintaU^r, 838(i 
( Jhintz, 2016, 7066 
(’hipangn, 4:716 
Chipc, I'hifH), 2026 

Chiqiiiney, 1936 
Chircheus, 316 
(’hiretta, 203<i 
(3iirout, Chiroute, 
189a 

Chint, 221a 
Chishincore, Cbis- 
uicr, 169a 
Chit, 20:i<i, 2i3a, 
697a 

ChiU. 1876 
Chitenky, 2()3<t 
Chile, 202 r, 2i)r>6 
Chithee, 2036 
Chitini, Chilini, 4896, 
1896 

Chitnuc, 221a 
('bjttir, 204a 
Chittiry, ('hilreo- 
hurtl.'ir, I8;i6 
Chitrel, 869a 
CLitrengn, 843a 
Chitaun, 2026 
(.'bittahulli, 7066 
Chitta^iing, Chitta- I 
goung, 204a, 2036 
Chittcry, 4vS26 
Chitii, liKki 
Chittigan, 204a 
('hittledrtiog, 204a 
<’hilloru, 204a 
Chitty, 203a 
Chiva), Chivil, 2116, 
a 

Choabdar, 2046 
Ch(>ani|»a, 184a, ri046 
('hnbd.ar, Cbobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa, 2046, 823a 
Chocn, 11126 
< 'hoendar, 20r)a 
Chocarda, 612^. 
i'hdckvdaur, 2056 
Ohookly, 217a 
<'hocky, 206»i 
ChockrOos, 2176 
Ohoga, 205a 


Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
Chokey-dar, Choki- 
dar, 205a, 749a 
Chokra, 2056 
Choky, 2056, 2526 


Chowtar, Chowter. 

2176, 7066, 8236 
Choya, 2156; root, 
2l6a 

Chulxlar, 2046 
Cbucarum, 1926 


Chola, Choiamanda* Chuckaroo, 21^ 


lam, 257cr, 6 
Cholera, -Morbus, 
2066; Horn, 2066, 
2366 


Ohucker, 216a 
Chuckerbutty, 2166, 
7616 

Chuckerey, 216a 


Cholia, Chnliar, 207a Chucklah, Chuckleh, 
Cholmendel, Choi- 2166, 219^1 
mender. ‘i58a Chuckler, 217a 

Choltre, 212a Chuckmuck, 217« 

Choroandarla, 2576 Chuckoor, 195a 
Chonk, 185ij Chucknim, Chucram, 

Choola, 2066 217a, 1.58a 

Ciioolia, 207a Cliucla, 7066 

Choornar, 218a Chud, 482a 

('hfm, 207a ; -boat, (Shudder, Chuddur, 
208a ; Chop-chop, 2176, 218a 
209a ; -dollar, (3iudrer, 8f>36 
208<i ; Chope, 2086 Chueckero, 821a 

-house, 208a, 209a Chuctohrgurh, 2046 

Ch()p|jer, 2096 ; Cot, Chughi, 461a 


2096 

Chopra, 2540 
Chopsticks, 210a 
Chotjua, 1^26 
Chotjuc, 2056 
Churamandala, Chor- 
mandeli Chormon- 
dcl, Choromandel, 
Chorooiandell, 
257a, 258a, 6 


Chukan, 192a 
1 Chukey, 206a 
Chukker, 2166 
Chuklah, 217a 
Chukor, (3mkr>re, 
1946, 19rKi 
Chul, 218a 
I Chulatn, 752a 
I Chuiia,Chuliah,207«i, 
3/> 


Chota-haziri, Chota- CbuUo, 218a 


hazry, 2106 
('hunghan, 1926 
Choukeednop, 2056 
( 'houl, 2106 
Choultry, 2116, 2216 ; 

Plain, 2r2<r. 
Chou|»ar, 220a 
Chouri, 'JLVhi 
('houringhec, 2146 
Chouse, 2126 
C-boiit, Choute, 
('houtca, Chouto, 
215.1, 6 
Chow, 205.1 


Chutnar, 21 Ha 
Chumpak, 2186 
Chumpiila, Chuui- 
(taun, 463a 
Cliuinpuk, 218.1 
Chuna, Chunah, 
Chunain, Chunan, 
2186, 219.1 
Chunar, 1876 
Chunar, Chunirgurh, 
219a 

Chundana, 790.i 
Chuiiderl)anni, 7066 
I'hunderbund, 870.* 


Chow chuw,dog,213a Chundracona, 7066 


Cbowdrah, Chow- 
dree, Chowdry, 
2l4.», 2136 
I Chowk, 214.* 


Chungathum, 450.* 
t-hunk, 1846 
i.^hunu, 482a 
Chupalty, 2196 


Chowkeo, Chowkie, Chupha, 2096 


20evi 

Chowly, 207a 
Chowiiee, 214a 
Chow-p,atty, 2196 


Chuj)kun, 2196 
Cbupptar, Chupper, 
2096 

Chupra, 220u 


Chowra-burdnr, 215o Chuprassee, Chup- 
(’howrec, 212.* rassie, Chuprassy, 

Chowree, 215a 220.., 2196 

Chowringeo, Chow- Chur, 2206 

ringhee, Chow- Churee fuoj, 189a 
ringhy, 2146 Churr, 220a 

Chowry* 2146, 2716; Chumick, -Poojah, 

•badar, -burdar, *1206 
215a Chumw. Chursa, 

Cbowse, 213a 2206, 

Chowt, 215a Cbutkarry, 221a 


Chutny. 221a 
Chutt, iQ\a 
Chuttanutte, Cbutta- 
nutty,2216,a, 483a 
Cbuttruin, 2216 
Chytor. 2046 
Cik, 9076 
Ciacales, 4436 
Ciali, 183a 
Ciania, 834a 
Cianipk, 2186 
(Maiisc, 213a 
Ciautni, 482a 
Cichery, 288a 
Cide, 806a 
CiUam, 182a 
Cimde, 8376 
Oincapura, 8396 
Cinde, 3206 
Cinderella's Slipper, 
222a 

Cindy, 837.* 

CMiigala, Cingalle, 8386 
Cingapdr, Cingapura, 
8396 

Cinghalcse, 8386 
Cingui9ar, 7916 
Cintabor, 838a 
Cintra, -Orange, 

870.*, 222a, 6426, 
64:k( 

j Cioki, 206a 
Ciunama, 2186 
i Ciormandel, 258a 
, Cipai, 811tt 
Cijtanghu, 4516 
Cipaye, 811.* 

Circar, 841a ; Circars, 
the, 222a, 488a 
Cirifole, 47tt 
Cirioti, 886a 
Cirote, 1326 
Cirauez, 316 
, Cisay, 806rt 
Cit, 202a 
Citterongee, 843a 
, Civilian, Civil Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashee, Clash)’, 
Claiisy, 2’23<* 
Clearing Nut, 223a 
Ciigi, 3716 

Clin, Cling, 4896, 490a 
Cloth of Herbes, 3936 
Clone, 223/. 

Clout, 7066 
Clove, 22il6 ; Islands, 
576a 

r, Clyn, 4896 

Coach, 1326, 248a 
Coarge, 2556 
Coast, the, 2236 
f, Cobaii, Oobang, 490ti, 
2236 

Cobde, Cobdee, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Cobily Mash, Co- 
1, bolly Masse, 2226, 
224a ^ , 

, Cobra, 225a; -Ca~l. 
de Capello, da Ca- 
pelo, 22246, 225a; 
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•Quftna, 398a; Lily, 
225a; -Manilla, 
Minell^ Monil, 
225a ; Oobre Oapol, 
2245 

Coca, 229i: 

Oocatore, 2275 
OoochicbinniL Coc- 
cincina, 2265 
Cocoa, 

Gocelbaxik 498a 
Cocen, 226a 
Gocea, 262a 
Cocbe,229a 
Cocbim, Cochin, Co- 
chin-China, Cocbin- 
Leg, Cochyin.2255, 
2^ 227a, 669a 
Cocintana,Cocintaya, 
2445 

Cockaloo Cockatooa, 
227/i, 5 

Cock Indi, 2295 
Cockoly, 2 d 85 
Cockroach, 227** 
Cuckup, 895a 
Coco Cocoa, Cooo- 
Nut, 228a 

Cocci-do-Mar, Coco- 
do-Mor, 2315, 2295 
Oocondae. 2445 
Coco- nut,double,2295 
Cocua, 2^5 
Cocym, 226a 
Codangalur, 2725 
Codayascam, Coda 
voacao, 2315, 232a 
Codcra, 3665 
Co<ly, 2555 
Coeco, Coeoota, 229<i 
Cooli, 2505 

S fala, v<>ffa1a, 850a 
ffao. Coffee, 232a 
Coffery. 1415, 4285 
Coifi, 

Coffre, (Joffree, 
Coffry, 1415, 1405 
Cogee, 179a 
Coni Noor, 491u 
Coho, 233a 
Co- hong, 4215, 422a 
Cohor, 495a 
Cohu, 233a 
Coiloan, Coilum, 
753a, 752a 
Coimbatore, 2335 
Coir, 2335 
Co^j^Cojah, 2345, 

Cokaloe, 2275 
Coker, Coker -nut, 
-tree, 2295, 228a, 
167a 

Cokun, 245a 
Colao,2345 
Colar, 4955 
Colcha.886a 
Colderon, Colderoon. 

285a. 5 
Ool4, 250a 
Golem, 2065 
GoImooq, 2845 


Golghuu, 2685 
Cola-mm, 235a 
Coliootta, 1465 
Coll, 250a 
Collarum. 235a 
Collary, 236a 
Collet. 4835, 8085 
Collecatte, 146a 
Collector, 2355 
Collee, 2505 
Oolite Pheaaant. 
28 m 

Collerioa Faaaio, 2065 
Collery. -Horn, 

-Stick, 236a. 5 
Colli, 2505 
Collieuthia, 148a 
Collij.-250a 
Collomback, 1445 
Colobi, 7525 
Coloeu. 7525 
Colomtia Root, 237a 
(Colombo. 2365 
(’olon, Colonbio, 
7525, a 
Cotoran, 235a 
Oulum. 249a 
Columbee, 4915 ‘ 
Columbia Root, 237a 
Ck>luiitbo, 7525 
Cclumbo Root, 237a 
Columbum, Colum- 
bus, 752a. £735 
Coly. 2505 
C^lyytam, 865a 
Comalaoiasa, 224a 
Comar. 287a, 239a, 
1505 

('omarbAdo, 2795 
('omari, 2385 
Comatay, Comaty, 
239a, 2395 
Comaty, 2375 
Combacoiium, 2375 
Conibalcnga, 2445 
CombarlNipd, 280a 
Comben, 150a 
Combly, 2795 
Comboli Mas, 2245 
('omboy, 2375 
Combru, Combu, 3845 
Comedis, 2385, 5405 
Coraelamash, 224a 
Comercolly Feathers, 
7a. 238a 
Cominbam, 87a 
Comitte, 2375 
Comley, 2795 
Gommel mutch, 224a 
Commerbant, 280a 
Coumorcolly, 
Feathers, 288a, 7a 
Commiasiou, 161a 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 23te 
Committy, 2375 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 244a. 5 
Comorffo, 8845 
Oomoree, Comori, 


Comotaij, Comotay, 
2395, a 

Compadore, 244a 
Company. Bbb, 462a 
Compendor, 244a 
Competition - wallah, 
2395 

Compidore, Compo- 
doro, 244a, 2435 
Compost, Compound, 
Compounde, 2435, 
2405, 2425 

Ccmprador, Compra- 
iore, Compudour. 
2435, 244a 

Conacapula, Cona- 
kapuie, 2465, 247tt 
Gonaut, 154a 
Conbalingua, 244a 
Ooncam ^ina, 2265 
Ooncan, 2445 
Oonch-sbell. 1845 
Concha. 49^ 
(^.‘ondrin, 155a 
Confirmed, 245a 
Cong. 246*4 
Congas, Congass, 
1565 

Congeo, 245a; 

-House, 2455 
Ck)ngeveram. 2455 
Congi-raedu, Congi- 
mer, 157a 
Congo. 1676 
Congo, 9085 
Congo-Bunder, 246a ; 
Congoe, I57a'; 

Congoed, 1565 
Congou, 9W5 
Congoun, Congue, 
246.1, 5 

Conicopla, Conico- 
poly, 247u 2465, 
^la. 7835 

Conimal, Conimere, 
157a 

Conjee cap, 65a, 
245a ; -llouse, 
2455 

Conjee Voraro, 240a 
Coniemcer, 157a 
Conker, CoDkur,496a 
Connah, 4795 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154a 

Connego, 1575 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 17^ 

Consoo House, 247d 
Gonsumah, Con- 
sumer, 247a, 4865 
Contenij, 115, 289a 
Conucopolo, 247a 
Gooch Am, 2475 
Gooch Behar, 248a 
Cooja, 'Coojah, 2485, 
a, 492a 
Cookery, 4915 
Cook-room, 2485 
Oooleunny, Cool- 
ouniM, 2485 
fViTigt, 2801 


Cooley, 2505 
Cooliooy. 2485 
Coolin, 249a 
Ccolitcayo, 2485 
Ctolung, 2M9a 
Coc]y^9b 
Coomke6,2515 
Coomry, 252a, 2515 
Coonemerro, Cooni- 
roode, 157a 
Coupee, 70M 
Coorg, 252a 
Coorge, 255a 
Coony, 252a 
Coon-myhar, 248a 
Ccosky, 708a 
Coosumba, 2525 
Coot'jb, 2525 
Copang 4905, 5305 
CofMM, 1585 
Copeck, 263a, 1215 
Copere., 2.i4a, 4465 
Copha, ‘233a 
Coppersmith, 2535 
Copra, Coprah, 254a, 
2535 

Co<]uer-nut, Coquo, 
229r , 5, ‘231a 
Coquodrile, ‘2755 
Corael, 256a, ‘259a 
Corabah, 163a 
CoraQone, 768a, 8d7r( 
Corah, 7065 
Coral-tree, 254a 
Corail, 25^ 

(?orcon, Corcone, 
1635, a 

Corcopal, Coroopali, 
‘2545 

Corg, Gorge, 2555, a 
(.'on, ‘2705 
florind, 259a 
Coringa, 256a 
Corjd, Ck>rjai 
5, 875a 
Corle, 256a 
Cormandel, Cor- 
roandoll, ‘2585, a 
Comae, Coruoca, 
256a 

Corocoro, 160a 
Coromandel, Coro- 
mandyll, Coro- 
mondel, 2565, 
258a, 5 

Corral Forbes, 

Corral, 2585, 476a 
Gorfl, 262a 
Corumbijn, 4915 
Corundum, 269a 
Coa,262a 
Coabeogue, 3895 
CoaBhaar.248a 
Coami, Cosnum, 
Coemin, Gosmyin, 
260a, 2595, a, 71a 
Coapetir, 260a 
Coas,26ia 
Coam, 707a 


255a, 
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Coa86,282a 
CoMdUrM, 1706 
CotMt, CkMwtt, Coi- 
•id, 2636, a, im 
Coasimbacar, 203a 
OoMy, 926 

Co«uke, 2826 ^ 

Co8t«, 3916 
CoBto, 492a 
Cosiumado, 286a 
Coatus, 2636, 492rt 
Cot, 2636 
Cotamaluoo, 2646 
Gotch, 1736 
Goto Caunffrahy 6316 
Gotoka, 28^ 

Cotia, ^5a 
Gotooia, 239a 
Cott, 2646, '58a 
Gotta, Gottah, 265a 
Cotton, 265a; Tree, 
Silk, 205b 
Cotul, 4946 
Cotwal, 2656 
Gouoee, 262a 
Couche, 248a 
Gouchin China, 227a 
Coulam, Coulao, 7526 
Coulee, Oouley.Couli, 
868a, 251a, 218a 
Coulombin, 4916 
Conly, 2506 
Coumillee, 266a 
Gountrey, Gountrie, 
Gonntiy. -Captain, 
267a, 2^, 267a 
Coi^w, Coupang, 

Oourim, 2706 
Goumakea, 2566 
Gourou, 276a | 

Goarae, 26ia, 262", 
204a 

Courae. 2676 
Gourtallum, 2676 
Goury, 271a 
CoTad, Goveld, 268a 
CoTenanted Servanta, 
2676,2226 
Goverymanil, 2256 
GoTid,268a 
CoTil, 268a 
Covi^ 268a 
OoTra Manilla, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Gowcheen, 226a 
Cowoolly, 2686 
Oow-itoh, 2686 
Cowl. Cowle, 2686, 
4li»,5806 
Cowler,2506 
Gowpan, 490a, 8886 
Oowria, Cowiy, 2706, 
260a ; Baaket, 2716 
Gowtaila, 2716 
Cowin', 2176, 7066 
Ooya,2346 
OoylaogJSSa 

OoobaiMnM, Goa* 

bi(,aaH^M8s 


Coay, #796, 

1786 

Gran, 272a 
Crancanor, 273a 
Cranchee, Granchie, 
272a, 4^6, 664a 
Craner, 2736 
Cranganor, Grange- 
lor, Cnnguanor, 
27&>,2726 

Granny, Crany, 273a, 
274a 

Crape, 274a 
Croaae,Crea86d,274a, 
2756 

Great, 203a 
Credere Del, 2756 
Creeper, 3966 
Creeae,Creezed, 2746, 
27da 

Creole, 2756 
Greae, Crew, Greeaet, 
275a 

Crewry, 2766 
Cric, Cricke, Gris, 
Crianda, CriM, 
CViaae, 275o, 274a, 
8806 

Crockadore, 2276 
Crocodile, 2756 
Crongolor, ^3a 
Crore, 276a 
Crori, 2766 
Crotchey, 2766 
Grou, 276a, 898a 
Crow-pheBaant, 2766 
CrUana, 3806 
Cryae, 275a 
Cuaquem, 8606 
Cubba, 12a 
Cubeb, 277a 
CubeerBurr,2776,666 
Guein, 226a I 

Cuckery, 4916 
Giicuya, Guouyada, 

Cuddalore, 278a 
Guddapahj 278a 
Cuddom, ^6 
Oiddoo, 2786 
Giiddy, 2786 
Cndgeri, 4776 
Cudra,8S^ 

6ilgar, 186 
Gulgee, 2786 
CulIuiD, 249a 
Culmureea, 279a 
Cubg, Colay, 279a, 

! Gulua, 850a 
I Gttly. 1766 
Gumbly, 279a 


Cumduiyj^ 1 55a,6S0a 
Cumly, 279a 
Chiminerband, Cum- 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummaroon. 8846 
Commul, 279a 
Camquoi, 280a 
Cumia,^ 


Gumrunga, 280a 
Gnmaha, Cumabaw, 
280a 

Cunarey, 4136 
Cuncan, 2446, 6286 
Cunchunee, 2806,2956 

g unda, 8^ 
nndry, 4186 
Cunger. Cunjur, 
410a, 6 
Cunkan, 2446 
Cunnocomary, 2394 
Cony, 825a 
Cupang, 490a 
^para, 8736 
Cupo, 580a 
Cupong, 156a 
874a 

Curate, 875a 
Uurati Manga1or,8766 
Curia, 255a 
Curia Muria, 2806, 
7696 

Curmoor, 955a 
Cumat, 1646 
Cumum, 281a, 2466 
Curounda, 281a 
Curra-curra, 160a, 
645a 

Gurrate, 875a 
Curree, Currie, 2826 
Currig Jema, 281a 
Currumshaw Hilla, 
281a 

Curry, 281a; -Stuff, 
28 &> 

Curyate, 8756 
Gusimh, 283a 
CuaeuH, 2836 
Gusher, 2486, 492a 
Cttshoon, 2886, 4926 
Cuahta, 707a 
Cusle-baahee, 4986 
Cuapadore, Cuspi- 
door. Cuspidor, 
Guspidore, 284a, 
6146 

Cttaa,2836 
Chaseah, 2636 
Cusaelbaah, 4986 
Cuatanl-Apple, 284a, 
857a 

Custom, 286a; Cus- 
tomer, 286a, 802a 
Cutanee, 289a 
Cutoh, 2866; Oun- 
daTO, 287a 
Catch, 173a 
Cutoha,^6; -pucka, 
2876 

Outeboinehanu, 2266 
Cutoherae, Cutohery, 
Cuteherry, 288a, 
2876 

Cuteherry, 4766 
Cutohnar 2886 
Cutohy, 2466 
Catid,266a 
Cutmurfl, Cntmiir- 
ram, 173a 
Cata,2M6 
Cntlabk 868a 


Cuttack, 280a 
Cuttanee, Cuttanneok 
289a, 707a 
Cuttareo, 4826 
Guttarri, 407a 
Cuttenee, 289a 
Cutter, 1756 
Cuttery, Cuttry, 
482a, 280a 
Outwahl, Cutwal, 
CutwalL Cutwaul, 
60a, 26M, 266a 
Cuzzanna, 4976 
Cymbal, 807a 
Cymde, 768a, 887a 
Cymiter, 8046 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
! Cynkali, ma, 
667a, 5316 
Cyromandel, 258a 
Cyrus, 289a, 249a, 
886a 

Cytor, 204a 


Daba&,3286 
Dabag, 4556 
Dabhol, 290a 
Dabou, 328a 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2896, 
6126 

Daca, 290a 
Dackn, Decani, 3016 
Dacca, 200a 
Dochanos, 8016 
Dachem, 4a 
Dachem, 2986 
Dachinabadis, 8016 
Daooit, Daooity, Da- 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dodney, Dodny, 2906 
Daeck, 290a 
Daee, 801a 
Daftar, Daftardir, 
3296 

Dagbail,2906 
Dighope, Dagoba, 

goon, 2916, 99a, 6 
Dwp, 291a 
Shnosari, 9146 
Dahya,252a 
Daibol, 2926 
Daimio, 2926 
Oaiseye. 2926, 8066 
Dik, 3006 ; -bui^ 
low, 1296 ; cbiuud, 
-ohoki, -ehowky, 
800a 

Daka,290a 
Dakliinl, 802a 
Dakoo,2906 
Dola, Dalaa, 2926, a 
Dalai, 8046 
Dalaw^, 2926 
Dili, 

Dali, 8026 

Dallaway. Dalloway, 
268a 

DaUy.S22a 


INDEX. 


Daloyet, 208a 
Dam. 298a; Dama, 
6766 

Daman, 2946 
Damani, 2046 
Damar, 296a 
Damaajane, Dame- 
Jeanne, D&mij&na, 
305a, 3046 

Dammar, Dammor, 
2956, ^6 
Damn, 2946 
Dampukht, 3306 
Dana, 2956 
Danuinff girl, wench, 
2956, 296a 
Dandee. Dandi, 
Dandy, 296a. 6 
Dangur, 2956 
Danseam. 634a 
Dana-boer, 296a 
Dao. 326a 
DaqnS, 3016 ; 

I^uem, 6286,779a 
Darafana, 37a 
Darfa^ath, 624a 
Darbtfn, 333a 
Darbar, 331a 
Darcheenee, Dar- 
ebini, 207a 
Darion, 3326 
Dm^Mling, DirjiUng, 

Daroes.3066 
Dard^297a 
Dardbaij 3216 
Dartxaoi, 297a 
Darwan, 333a 
Danraia bund, 3336 
Daaabra. 3336 
DAai. 3076 
Daaaora, 3336 
Daatoor, 3M6 
Datchin, 298a ; Dat- 
■in. 2986 

Datura, 2SMB6 ; yellow, 
2906 ;Datvro. 290a 
Daudne, 2006 
Daur, 8256 
Daurka, 335a 
DaHH, aOOa 
Daw. 815a 

Diwab. Dawk, 2996 ; 
to lav a, 3006; 
-bangbee, -bangby. 
61a; bungalow, 
1296; -garry, 3656 
Dazio, Dazing, 296a 
D^Daja, 801a, 

Daaner. 801a 
Dabal, Mia, 320a 
Dabaib, 828a 
Dabaradota, 606 
Daeam, Daoan, 6286, 
8016 

Daeaal, Daeaaij, 
Daeanin, Damy. 
802a»3016 
Daooa, 390a 
Daoeau, Daeoany, 
102a I 


Deck. 302a 
Deooit, 2906 
Dee. 236a, 9806 
Deedong, 4396 
Deeb, 9806 
Deen, 302a 
Dee^Mullee, 309a 
Defteri, 330a 
Degon, 2926 
Deiudar. 306a 
Dehli, 3026 
Dekaka, 290a 
Dekam, 30ia 
Dekh. 302a 
Delale, 304a 
Delavay, 7196 
Delect, 293a 
Deleuaius, 2926 
Delhi, Deli, 8026 
Deli, 304a 
Deling, Delingege, 
Delingo, 30£» 

Dellal, 3046 
Delly, 308a 
Delly, Mount, 3036 
Deluget, 293a 
Deloll, 804a 
Doloyet, 293a 
Dely, 30-26, 303a 
Dely, d04a 
Demar, 2956 
Demijohn, 3046 
Demmar, Demnar, 
295a 

Demon, 2946 
Denga, Dengi.8976,a 
Dengue, 305<c 
De^ar, 3056 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 238a 
Derba, 3316 
Derega, Derogbab, i 
Derrega, 2976 
Derrisbacst, 8066 
Derroga, 2976 
Deruissi, 3066 
Dervich, Dervis, Der- 
vische, Denrish, 
3066, a 
Derwan, 333a 
Desai. 3066 
Desanin, 3016 
Desaye, 3066 
Deshereh, 3336 
Desoy, 4656 
Despatcbadore, 

3I9a 

DasMiye, 3066 
DasMreb, 8336 
Destoor, Destour, 
3066,307a 
Daubash, 328a 
Daati, 807a 
Dautroa, 290a 
Dara-dacbi, Dava* 
disi, DaTadaeehia, 
807a, 6, 2956, 912a 
Daril, 8076 7146; 

•BiH.8076;l>avira 
lUaoh,800a; Wor. 
Ain, Mfc 
Dawal, 820a 


Ddwal, Ddw514, 3086 
Dewalee, 309u 
Dewalcea, 3086 
Dewaily, 3086 
Dew&n, Dewanjee, 
3106, 311a 

Dewanny, 3116 ; Ad- 
awlat, 46 
Dewataschi, 296a 
Dewaun, SOOa 
Dewauny, 3116, 3096 
Dewtry, 2996 
Deysmuck, 2486 
Deyspandeh, 2486 
Dha, 326a 
Dhogob, Dhagope, 
^6. a 
Dhsi, 301a 
Dhilk, 3126 
Dhall, 312a 
Dhama, 316a 
DhatQra Firinghi, 

356 

Dhau, 3156 
Dhaullie, 322a 
Dhawk; 3126 
Dhibat-al- Mahal, 

• 5476 
Dhoby, 3126 
Dhome, 3226 
Dhoney, Dhony, 
3236, a 

Dhoolie, Dhooly, 
3136, a 
Ohoon, 314a 
Dboop-ghurry, 3726 
Dhootie, Dbooty, 
Dhoty, 8146, a, 
707a 

Dhow, 3146 
Dhnrgaw, 8316 
Dburrosalla, 3156, 
2216 

Dburna, 3156 
Dbdr Samund, 325a 
Dhuti, 3146 
Dbye, 3006 
Diamond Harbour, 
817a, 766a 
Dibajfit, 547a 
DibottM, 119a 
Didwan, 317a, 473a 
406 

Diewnfigar, 6186 
Digby Chick, 1266 
Di|go^, Diggraa, 

Digon, Digona, 2926 
Digrf, 3176 
Dihll, 8026 
Dik dik, daun, dauo, 
9196 

Dikbdari, Dikk, 8176 
DiH, Dilli, 8026 
Dilly, Mount, 804a 
Dim, 802a 
Dima, 2946 
Dinapora. 8176 
DInIr, Dl^ 8176, 
818a 

Dlnawar, 8226 
Ding, 8020,6 


Dfnga, Dingey, 
Dmgby, 8186, 319a, 

Dingo, 773a, 8976 
Dingue, Dingy, 3136 
Dio, 3196 
DijAwali, 309a 
Dirdjae, Dirge, Dir- 
zee, 319a 
Dlrwan, 333a 
Diapatcbadore, 819a 
Dissauva, DissaTa, 
Dissave, 319a 
Distort, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 3196 
Dithwan, 3176 
Diu, 3196 
Diudar, 306a 
Diulcinde, Diulcin- 
dy, Diuii Sind, 
Didl-Sind. Diul- 
sinde, 32o6 
Diuanum, SlOa 
Diuxa, 3196 
Div, 321a 
Diva, 547a 
Dlvkli, DWily, 309a 
Diva-Mabal, 5476 
Divan, Divanum, 
8116, 413a 
Dive, h96 
Divi, 547a 
Divl, 3206 
Diwaen, 312a 
Dlwah Mahal, 914a 
Diwal, 5056 
DTwSli, 309a 
Diwftn, 3096 
Dlwftnl, 3116 
Dismia, 4696 
Djava Djlwah, 455a, 
456a 

Djengle, Djungla, 
4706 

Doa, 3216 
Do&b, 321a 
Doai, 821a 
Doans, 311a 
Doar, 3216 
Dobash, 328a 
Dobe, Dobia. 313a, 
3126 

Dobil, 3206 
Dobund, 322a 
Dock, 800a 
Dodgeon, 2986 
Dog choucky, 800a 
D^m, D^nne, 

Dohll, Dol, Doll, 
8126, a 

Dolly, 822^ 68a 
Donibar, Dombarea, 
Doma,8226 
Dondcra Head, 8226 
Donay, 828a 
D^ari, Dongarijn, 

Doni, 828a 
Donna, 2966 
DonnyiMSa 
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DoobaBhoeo, 328a 
Dooeao, Doocaun, 
3236,8713 

Doodee, Doodoo, 
1676, 168a 
Dooggaunie, 1676 
Dool, 326a 
Dooleo, Dooley, Doo- 
lie, 3136, a 
Doomba, Doombur, 
324a 

Dooputty, 3246 
Doorea, ^6, 707a 
Doofga Pooja, 3246 
Dooraumoiund, 3246 
Door-van, 333a 
Doory Don^ d25a 
Dorado, 32!ki 
Doray, Doraylu, 325a, 

Dorbard, 3316 
Dorea, 707a 
Dorecur 4446 
Doreaandlu, 3266 
Doria, 3256 
Dorian, 3316 
Doriya, 3266 
Doroga, 2976 
Doahika, 1666 
Doaootee, Doaooti, 
Doaooty, 3256, 707a 
Dotchin. 2986 
Dotee, Dotia, 3146, 
376^ 

Double-grill, 3256 
Douli, 3136 
Dour, 3256 
Dovana, 3116 
Dow, 3146 
Dow, 3256 
Dowle, 3136 
Dowle, 326a 
Dowra, Dowrah, 326a 
Drabi, Draby, 326a 
Dragomanni. Drago- 
mano, 3276 
Dragon, 3076 
Dr^Tida, Dravidian, 
3266 

Drawers, Long, 827a 
Dress-bc^, Dressing- 
boy, 3^a, 328a 

Drqgomanus, Druge- 
men, Druggennan, 
Dmggement, 827a, 

6 

Drumstick, 8276 ; 

Trea,4W 
Daomo, 9846 
Dually. 800ki 
Duanf Duana, 8106, 
4976; Duan 
Konna, 8116 ; Du- 
aan^lU 
l>ub,&76 

l>ubadiJ)ubaM,89Ba 
^bba,bubbab,829a 
^bbeer, 8286 
^bber, 82B^ 4006 < 
lHibcty,8246 I 


Ducamdare, 3236 
Ducks, 32^; Bom- 
bay, 329a, 126a 
Duco, 3236 
Duffadar, 329a . 
Dufter, Dufterdar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftery, Dufioree, 
329a, 6, 3096, 243a 
3S0a 

Dugong, 330a 


Du^a2afl, 8236 
Dukun, Dukhaun, 
3236 

DQla, Dull, 313a, 6596 
Dulol, 304a 
Ddlsind, 7696 
Dulwai, Dulwoy, 
293a, 316a 

Dumber, Dumbani, 
3226 

Dumbcow, 330a 
Dumbri, 3226 
Dumdum, Dumdum - 
mer, 3^, 6 
Dumior, 3^a 
Dumpoke, 3306 
Dumree, Dumrie, 
3306, 2936 
Dfin. 314a 

Dungaree, Dungeree, 
3306, 331a, 707a 
Dupps, Dupper, 3286 
Durai, 325a 
Durbar, 331a 
Durean, 3326 
l>urgab,Durgaw,3316 
Durhmsallab, 3156 
Durian, Durianus, 
Durion, 3316, 332a 
Durjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
Durreer, 3256 
Ddr Samun, Ddru 
Samundtir, 325a 
Durwaun, 3^ 
Durwausa-bund, 333a 
Duryoen. 3326 
Durzee. S89a 
Dusaud, 749a 
Dusharah, Duarab, 
Dussarah, Dua- 
aera,8386 
Duatick, SM6 
Duatoor, Duatoore, 
Dustooro^ Dus- 
toory, Duaturia, 
8386, 334a, 6, 307a 
Duatuck, 3346 
Dutcbin,2966 
Dutra, Dutroa, Du- 
try. 2996, /a 
Dutt, Dnttae, 8146 
Duty, 307a, OOla 
Dwar,822a 
DwarlaL8346 
Dwye, Wa 

Dyauekaoy, 707a 
Dyean-kbana. IW- 
Ton, 8116, il06 


Dukhaun, 


Eada-Oarrh, 337a 
Eagle-wood, 336a 
Earth-oil, 336a, 1736 
Ecka, 3^ 

Eed,3366 

Eedgah, Eed Gao, 
3366, 337a, 130a 
Ehsh&m, 345a 
Eintrelopre, 4396 
Ekhee, Ekka, 3366, a 
Ekteng, 337a 
Elabas, 13a 
Elange, 172a 
Elatche, 707a 
Elchee, Elchi, 337a 
Elepbana, 343a ; Ele- 
fante, 3416; Ele- 
phant, 3376 ; Ele- 
phanta, 341a ; Ele- 
phant - Creeper, 
3436 ; Elepbante, 
Elephanto, 3426, a 
Eli, 3086 

Ellefantd, Ilheo de, 
342a 
Elk, 3436 

Ellora, Elora, 3436 
Elu, 344a 
Emaucberra, 4326 
Embary, 17a 
Emblic, 3^, 6086 
Emer, Emir, 18a, 6 
Emmerti, 707a 
Emmet, white, 326 
Enaum, 433a 
EMiesarad, 344a ; 
English - bdzdr, 
344tt; -^ter, 94a 
Enterlooper, 439a 
Ef^motai Carriage, 

Emnysis, 83a 
Esh, ^ 

Esparei, 6816 
Estang, 8996 
Estimauie. 3446 
Estreito, do Oovem- 
ador, 391a 
Esturion, 3326 
Eugenes, 639a 
EuraaiaD, 3446 
Europe, 3M6, 2666 
Exberbouigh, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
Eysham, 845a 

FadKMrJ476 
Facteur, yaotor,8466, 

S , 22^; Factory, 
actorye, S46a 
Fagbfdr, 847a, 49a 
Faibi^, 8476 
Fftkan&r, 4^, 5526 
Faked, Wla 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa- 
kir, 8476 
Fakndr, 8286 
Falaun, 848a 
Falory,886 
Ian, Fandm, Fanla 
8481^ «, 8400, m 


Fandaraina, Fanda- 
rina, Fandreeah, 
667a, 540a, 166a 
Fanno, Pannon, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 
Fanoue, 349a, 3486 
Fan-palm, 3496 
Fanqui, 3496 
FansoOri, FansOrt, 
456a, 696, 1516' 
Fantalaina, 667a 
Faquir, 3476 
Fara^ola, 359a 
Faranglba, 353a 
Parish, 3496 
Faraah-danga, 1846 
Farasola, dSsb 
Faraz, 3496 
Farasola, 359a 
Farbangl, 353a 
Farrish, 3496 
FarshabOr, 7006 
Fateish, 351a 
Fedea, 350a 
Feelchehra, 584a 
Feerandah, 966a 
Feitifaria, Feitifeira 
Feiti^o, 351a 
Feraab, 3496 
Fericee, 350a 
Ferenghy, Feringee, 

Keioah, 350a 
Feroebttbr, Ferose- 
•buhur, 3506 
Forrais, Ferraah,3496, 
350a 

Fdtiche, Fetisoeroe, 

' Fetish, Fetubism, 

Ffaraz, Fflaraie, 78a, 
3496 

Ffarcuttee, 8106 
Ffuekeer, 3476 
Filosofo, 3476 
Firgsbddn^ 1466 
Firefly, SMa 
Firinghee, Dbatura, 
Finngi, 8526, 866, 
3536 

Firm, FimuiFinnan, 
Firmao, Finnaun, 
3546, a 

Fiscal, Fiaoall, 3546, 
Fitton giri, 8656 
Flandrina, 667a, 829a 
Flerober, 355a 
Flori,886 

Florioan, Floriken, 
Florikin, 856a 
Flowered - SUyer, 
8556,772a 
Fluee,8896 
Fly, -palanquin, 8556 
Fl^nrfo>.S66a 
Foga8a,8566 
Foker, 8476 
Fo-lau-oba, 7006 
Folium IndicuBL 
8666,896 
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FoUepons, 789a 
Foo^mr, 858a 
Fooir »7a ; Fool 
Rook, Fool’i Rock, 
8S7a, 8565, 865 , 
Foole Sugar, 3865 
Foot^ 708a 
Foonlow, to, S57a 
Foraa Lands, Foros- 
dftr, Forest Road, 
8570, 5 
Forlorn, d48a 
Fotodor, 7175 
Foofel, 855 
Fomdob, Foujdor, 
85Ba ; Foujdarry, 
8585; AdawW aI 
Foule oapatta, 831a 
Fouador, Fouxdoar, 
858a 

Fowro, Fowrah, 8685 
Fo^Cj^Flying, 8585, 

Foodorry, 3585 
Frail, 3^ 

Fnikcbt, Francho, 
Franco, Franghi, 
Fraogue, Frangui, 
Franquc, Franqai, 
853a, 5, 5825, ^5 1 
Frooh, FraaM,Fratt 7 , 
848a, 850a. 2505 
Fkaoulo, Frasala, 

Fraal, 359a, 8585 
Fr^goeno, 858a, 7875 
IVengo. Frangioon, 
Frank, Fnngo, 

Fringi, 3535 
FrortT&Ma, 412a 
Fnddaa, 350a 
Fugooia, 3565 
FpU, S57 <l 627a 
Falang, 8^ 

Jhiloeta, 368a ; -Pup, 
869a 

Folds, 1215 
Fonon, 1685, 166a 
FondamiM} Funde- 
rano, 6675, a 
Funny, 8235 
Fnrk^h, 860a 
Famavesso. Funm* 
Twe,8585 
Fum, 708a 
Fnsl7,8585 
Fntwo, Futwab, 8685, 
860a, 178a, 6lla 


Oa1 

Oabur,400a 
OuddoM, 881a 
Guddon, Of 

881a, 5' 

Qaiiii,407a 
O^ti, Gujpnti, 


Onlug, 860 ii 
OuHO^MSu 


Ooleon, Qslsot, Qulo- 
ota, 862a, 5 
Oilew&r. 4065 
Oali,360a 
Galie, Oolion, Ooliot, 
362a. 5 

Gall^. 360a 
Qallogalle, 3605 
Qalle, Point do, 360a 
OallaTat, Galley, 
Gallg^att, Gal- 
liot, GalliTat, Gal- 
wet, Oalye, 361a, 
5, 3625, 3^ 
Gftlyur, 4055 
Oambier, 363a 
Gamboge, 1505 
Gam^a, 3Ma 
Gamiguin, 3765 
Gamron, 465 ; Gam- 
rou,Gamrun, 3845,0 
Gamta, 36^ 
Gancar.Gancare, 76a, 
36r>5 

Ganda, 3635 
Gandhkra, 1545 
Gangeard, 4105 
Gangja, Ganja, 40Sa 
Gans, Gansa, Ganse, 
3645, a 

Ganta, Gantan, Gan- 
ton, 364a 
Ganca, 364a 
Gaot, 370a 
Gaou, 3915 
Gar. 3645 
Garbin, 59.5a 
Garoe,3645 
Gardafui, Gardofan, 
8995 

Gardee, ^5 
Garden-booss, Gar- 
dens, 366a 
Gardi, Gardnngg, 
365a, 918a 
Gargoolettg, 882a 
Gan, 873a 
0&ri.8665 
Garial, 696a 
Garrha, 707a 
Garroo, Garrow- 
wood, 8865 
Garry, M65 
Oarse, 3645 
Oanranee, Oarraneo, 
145a 

Gary, 3665 
Oaspatjr, 2605 
Gat, 8m 
Oatamaroni, 178a 
Gate. Gattg, Gatti, 
8685, 870a, 2445 
Gad, 3915 
Oandewari, 8805 
Oandia, 891a 
Oattdnia,8665 
Gauges, 888a 
Oattm, 8665 


Oaurian, 866a 
Ganakota085 
GuutiMa 


itanm, 366a, 
GauiU,668a 
GaTee,3665 
Garial, 3666 
Gayftl, 4065 
Gaa, (razo, 401a, 2615 
Gazat, 367a 


Gazizi, I 
Qebeli, 376a 
Gecco, Gecko, 867a 
Gedoitte, 8815 
GelabSir, 4^^ 
Gellywatte, Oeloa, 
Gelua, 363a, 9 
Geme, 448a, 4535 
Gemidar, 9m 
Gemini, Gemna, 4695 
Gendee, 373a 
Gengibil, Gengibre, 
861a, 3745 

Gentil, Gentil^ Gon- 
tio, Gentoo, Oentu, 
Gentue, 368a, 3675, 
9135 

Georgeline, 874a 
Geraffan, 878a 
Gerse, 315 
Gergelim, 3735 
Gergelin, 375a 
Geijilim, 3735 
Gerodam, 397a 
Geraelin, 3735 
Geaje, 405a 
Geas,401a 
Gharbi, 865a 
Gharee, Gbarry, 8655 
Ghascut, 384a 
Obit, Ghaut, 369a 
Ghauz, Ghb, 8IN)a, 
3895 

Gbe, Gbee, 870a 
Gberi, .3725 
Obi, 870a 

Qhiiii, Obilzai, 8715, 

Obinee, 407a 
Gbogeh. 88Sa, 8765 
Gh^e, 384a 
Gbong, Sm 
Gbo^, 3725 
Gborab, 382a 
Gboriyal, 897a 
G'borry, 8665 
Oboruf, 3875 
Oboul,872a 
Gbounte, S87a 
Obr<b,898a 
Gb0l,872a, 

Obal, 8885 
Gbnmti, 887a 
Gboiftb. 892a 
Gburuub purwar. 


Gburf, 6195 
Oburjaut 4045 
Oburra, 3725, 
OhoiTus, 4045 
Gbuny. 8725 
Obyal, 4065 
OiMhn,448a 
Gii«m,4466 


1865 


Oiam. 4485 
Giambo di China, 
d’India, 449a 
Gianoada, 460a 
Gianifannatan, 4455 
Giasck, 4535 
Oiengioro, 8745 
Gilodar, 4685 
Gin, 108a 

Oindey, Oindy, 378a, 
106a 

Gingal, 3735 
Gingaleh, 8285 
Gingall, 373a, 4745 
Gingani, ^6a 
Gingaul, 7955 
Oinge, 8185 
Gingee, 377a 
Gin|gi, Gingelly, 

Ginger, 374a 
Oin^OTlee, Gingerly, 

Gingerly, 374a 
Oinggan, Qinggang, 
Gingham, 3765, 
37.%, 45, 707o 
Gingi. 3765 
Gingiber, 875a 
Oinia, 877a 
Gin^ll, 3735 
Ginseng, 877a 
Giraffa, Giraffe, 378a, 
377a 

Girandam, 8975 
Girja, 3785 
Girnaffa, 3785 
Olab, Sm 
Go, 380a 

Goa, 379a; Master, 
384a; Plum, 3795; 
Potato, 8795; Pow- 
der. 8795; Stone, 
8795 

Goban, Oobang, 380a 
OodaTory, 380a 
Goddess, 381a 
Oodeman, 3665 
Qodhra, 88&i 
Oodoen, 8815 
Oodomem, 366a 
Oodon, 3815 
Oodoriln, 886a 
Godoriri, 881a 
Godown, 881a, 243a 
Godowiy.Sm 
Goe, 8795 
Goedown, 8815 
Goenl. Ooany, 4085 
aoembh,8m 
Goeroullab, 887a 

Gogala, 888a 
Goglet 882a, 8125 
Gogo^ 8825 
ao|^Gogolla,768a, 


Gogol, i 
0^49 


4965 

Gobu Oolab, 

Ma. 1065 
Gold Nohur, 678a ; 


8815, 
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Flower, 383A; Gold 
Moor. 574a 
Cole, 3^ 

Golgot, Golffota, Gol- 
gotha, 1400 
Golim, 423a 
Golmol, 3865 
Goltecbot, 8305 
Qomaehta, Gomaeh- 
tab, Goroasta, Go- 
maetab, 384u 
Gomberoon, Gom- ; 
bro«>n, Ooiabruc, 
385<j, 384a, h 
Gom-gom, Gomgoni- 
men, 4025 
Gomio, 4r>8A 
(somroon, Goiurow, 
8845 

Gomutf, 3 <<50, 7815 
Gondewary, 3805 
Goney, 4035 
Gong, 385(1 
(vong, 36.55 
Gonga Hagur, 798a 
(yongo, .3855 
Gonk, GonoOk, 4725 
Gony, 904fi 
(ioodry, 386a 
Gcxigul, 386a 
Googur, Gooiur, 
386 g, 5 

Croolail, Ooolcil-bans, j 
.3865 

(vool-mohiir, 3835 
Goolinool, 3865 
Goome, 373a 
(^tornteo, 3865 
(loonml mutch, 2*245 
Gwnt, 387a 
(k>ony. 4035 
Goor, 195a 
Goorcully, 387a 
Goordore, 38^ 
Ch^>orka, Goorkally, 
387rt 

Gouroo, 3875 
Goorul, 3875 
Goorzeburdar, Goos- 
berdaar, G(X>sber- 
dar, 3875, 427a 
Goozerat. 3^ 
Goocul-knana, 388a 
Oopuram, 

Gora, Oora log, 8885 
GoiAb, S92a 
Oorahwalla, Gora- 
wallah,. 8885 
Gorayit, Goravt, 880a 
Oordower, 880a 
Gore, 800a 
Gorge. 2665 
Ooilgolane, Gorgo- 
letta, Gofirolana, 
Goigolet Goigo- 
lett, Goigolotta, 
882tt, 5 

Oorre^, 1285 

Ooru7i875 

Ooe,8015 


Goeain, Gosaing, Go- 
sanuee, 380a, 6655 
Gonbeck, Gosb^ue, 
Gosbe^e, 3895 
G(.>ael-kane, 3885 
Gosha, 390a 
Gosine, 380a 
Gofile-kane, 3885 
Gom, 3895 
(•03H, 401a 
Goesoin,* Gossyao, 
389a 

Gotam, Gotma, 3665 
Gotton, Gottoni, 3815 
Goualoor, 406a 
G<Midrin, Gouldrin, 
ama 

Goule, 3725 
Goung, 390a 
Ouur, 390a 
Gourahc, 392a 
Gouren, 3905 
Gourgoulette, 382a 
Gouro, 3905 
Gourou, 3875 
Gouire-berdar, 3875 
Govern(jr*a Straits, 
3905 

Gow, 391a, 261a 
Oowa, Gowai, Gow&- i 
pOra, 379a 
Gowre. 3905 
Goyava, 400rt 
Gosurat, 388a 
Grab, 3915 ; Service, 
104a 

Grab-anemoas, 404a 
Grabb, 3925 
Gracia, 395a 
Grain, Gram, 393a, 
3925 

Gram-fed, 393a 
Gram Mogol, 5725 
Qram-eerenjammoe, 
surrinjaumee, 8775 
Grandon, Grandonic, 
3935, 792a, 793a 
Gran Magol, 572a ; 

Porto, 728a 
Grant, S97a 
GriSo, 393a 
Grasia, 395a 
Gnus, Orasse-oloth, 
3935 

Grass-cutter, 3035 
Oraseia, 895a, 505 
Orasshopper Falls, 
804a 

Gnue-widow, 304a ; 

Widower, 8045 
Qraseyara, S94a 
Omtiatee. 896a 
Grave-digger, 895a 
Oredja,SfOa 
Gree, 87Sa 
Oreen-pigeon, 805a 
OrendanK 8075 
Orenth, a97a 
Grey F^utridge, 3065 
OriblM, 8055 
O^^0ii,Orifldi, 


Grob, 392a, 5 
Groffe, 3065 
Grooht, 397a 
Grou, 1695, 3875 
Ground, 3965, 1765 
Gruff, 3965 
Grunth, Grunthee, 
Grunthum, 397a 
Gmulovaryn, 380a 
Guaiava, 400a 
Ou&li4r, 40»>(f 
Gualvetu, 3625 
Guana, 3975, 367a 
Gunna«irc. 

Guauo, 393rt 
Guooo, 3655 
Guardafoy, Guar- 
dafii, Giiardafui, 
Guai^ufun, Guar- 
dafuni, Guardefui, 
398(t. 399a 

Guary, 372/> | 

Guate, 3695 
Guava, 3995 ; Cuavcr. 
400a 

I Gubl)er, 400a 
[ Gubbrow, 4005 
Cuchrat, 388a 
Gndam, 3815 
Gudavurii, 380a 
Giidda, 4005 
I Giiddee, Guddy, 4005 
Gudeloor, 707a 
Gudge, 4005 
Gudims, 3815 
Guendari, 155<k 
Ougall, 386a 
<^uggl< 2 t, Guglot, 
M25, tt 
Guiana, 3975 
Guiava, 400a 
Quick war, Guicowar, 
401a 

Guindi, 373a 
Guinea -cloths, 401a ; 
-Deer, 4015 ; Fowl, 
4015; Pig, 4015, 
Stuffs, 401a, 707a ; 
Worm, 4015 
Quineea Ly waat, 4015 
Ouin^am, Guingau, 
Guingani, Guingfto, 
Guinginm, 376a, 5 
Guiny stuffes, 40^ 
Guion, 398n 
Guirindan, 3975 
Guiar, 7195 
Gu^ardt, d88a 
Guiepntty, 261a 
Guier, 3^ 

Guiputty, 4025 
GulUn, 1495 
Gumbrown, 3845 
Gum-gum, 4025 
Gunge, 403a, d84a 
Gungung, 3^, 403a 
Ounja, ToSo 
Gunney, Gunny, 
-bag. 408a, 401a 
Gant, 887a 
Gnnta, 4086; Fbndy, 
0676 


Gunth, 387a 
Guoardaffuy, 399a 
Guodavam, Guoda- 
vari, 3805 
Guogualaa, 3835 
Gup, Gup-Gnp, 4035, 
404a 

Oureebpurwar, 404a 
Gurel, 11875 
Ourgulot, Gurguleta, 
38*25 

Gurjaut, 404a 
Gurjjara, ;j88a 
Gurjun oil, 97 la 
(inrr, 4045 
Gurrah, 3725 
Gurrah, 70‘2a 
Gurrco, 3725 
Gurreehnuwauz, 404a 
Gurrial, 3885 
Gurry, 4045 
Guru, 3875 
Gusbcl t'^hoe, Guasell 
C!han, :488a 
GQt, 407a, 898a 
Giitta Pcrcha, 4045 
Guva-SindabOr, 8%a 
(iiiyal, 4065 
Ouymio, 373a 
Guyuie Stuffs, 4035 
Gu/att, 388a 
Guzee, 405(1, 707a 
Guzelcan, Giizelchan, 
aSHa 

Guzerai, 388a 
Guzzia, Guzzy, 405(X 
Gwalcrc, GwiUilCr, 
GwahV»r, Gwalior, 
40b>i, 406a 
Gyaul, 4065 
Gyelong, 4065 
Gyllibdur, 468a 
Gylong, 4065 
Gyin-khana, 4065 
Gytiee, 407a 


Habuh, Habaahy, 

4285 

Habaasi, 7074 
Habbeb, 428a 
Habech, Habesh, 
Habshi, 4285 
Haccam, 409a 
Hackaree, Hackary, 
Hackeray, Hack- 
ery, 407a, 408d 
Hackin, 429a 
Hackree, 408a 
Hackuni, 400a 
Haddee, Haddey. 

Haddy, 4085, 8006 
Hadgee, 4086 
Haffshee, 4286 
Hafoon, 8996 
Hakeem, 420a 
Hakim, 400a 
Hakkary, 408a 
Halabas, 126, 13a 
Halaloor, Halalchor, 
Haldloore, Halal- 
oour, 40iki, 6, 41(hi 
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Halillcur, 410a 
HaUweh, 4296 
Halcarrah, 4306 
Half -cost, -caRt6,410a 
Hallachore, 4096 
Ham. 4216 
Hanial, Hamalage, 
Barnaul, 430a, 42M 
Hamed'Ewat, 416 
Han, 4796 
Handjar, 4106 
Handout, 296 
Hang, 419a 
Hang-chwen, 422a 
Hanger, 410a, 497a 
Hnnistes, 4216 
Hansaleri, 41 la 
Han<icreet, Hanacrit, 
793a, 7926 
Hansil, 411a 
Hanspeek, 411a 
Ha^M, Happn, 4216, 

Happy Despatch, Ha 
rakiri, 4Tla 
Harain, 4116 
Hararozada, 411a 
Harcar, 430a 
Hardila, 4306 
Haree, 749a 
Harem, 4116 
Hargill, 76 
HarkAra, 7486 
Harkltu, 35a 
*Ap/io^a, Harmozeia, 
“.Kfifiolop, 646a 
Harran, 4116 
Harry, 4116 
Hartal, 4306 
Hasbullhookim, 427a 
Haasan Hasmn, Has- 
sein Jnsaen, 420a 
Ha«t, Hasta, 263a, 
4126 

Hatch, 409a 
Hathi, Hatty, 412fi 
Hattychook, 4126 
Hfttn, 412/* 

Hauda, 4276 
Hating, 4216 
Haut, 4126 
Hauxe, 4276 
Haver-<lewatt, 416 
Havildab, Havildar, 
Havildar’a Guard, 
4126, 413a 

Hazara, HaxArah, 
4306, 431a 
Hazree, 413a 
Hekim, 429a 
Helahas, 13a 
HeMy, 3036 
Helu, 344a 
Hemalch, 415a 
Henara C'anara, 4136 
Hendou Kesh. 416a 
Hendry Kendry, 
Henery, Henry 
Kenrr, 119a. 6 
Herha,8986;Tafraty, 
Taffety, 8936, 707a 


Herbed, Herbood, 
4136 

Herbes, Cloth of, 3^6 
Hercarra, 293a, 430a 
Herroand, 4256 
Heaidnis, 878a 
Hharaam, 4116 
Hickeri, 408a 
Hickinat, 4136 
Hidalcan, Hidalchan. 

4316, 1376, 265a 
Hidgolce, 414a 
Hidusb, 435*( 

High -caste, 1716 
Hikroat, 414a 
HOT, 303/i 

Hilsa, Hilsah, 414a. 
6, 33a 

Him&lah, Him&lcb. 
Himalaya, Hinial- 
loh,H>maIytf,4146. 
415a 

Hin, 4186 
Hinaur, 4226 
Hind. 4356 
Hindee, 415a 
Himlekl. 415a 
Hindi, 4156 
Hindkee, Hindki, 
4156 

Hindoo, 4156 
Hindoo Kooeh, -kush, 
4156, 416a 

Hind<xMitanee, Hind* 
orstand, 4176 
Hindostan, 416a 
Hindostanee, Hindo* 
stanica, Hindou* 
stani, '417a, 6 
HindG, 4156 
Hindft-kQsb, 4l6fc 
Hindustan^ 4166 
Hindustani, Hindu- 
stans, 4176 
Hindu wi. 41, Vi 
Hing, Hinge, 418a, 6 
Hingeli, 4f4a 
Hingh, Hing • kiu, 
4186 

Hirava, 419a 
Hircar, Hi rearm, 
Hircarrah, 430a, 6 
Hirrawon, 4I9a 
Hobly, 577a, 6726 
Hubshy coffree, 4286 
Hobton-Jobson, 419a 
Hobsy, 4286 
Hochfthew, 421a 
Hodge, Hodgeo. 

409a, 216 
Hodges, 2346 
Hodgett, 4206 
Hodjee, 4866 
Hodu, 4356 
Hog*hear,4206; deer, 
&>b I plum, 421a 
Hogget, 4206 
lAoggia, 2346. 8936 
Hoghee, 40^ 

H^lee, 4256 
Hokehew, Hokaieo) 
421a 


Holencore, 409^ 2506 
Hftieyar. 429a 
Hollocore, 4096 
Holway, 4296 
Home, 421a 
Hon, 4256 

Hong, 4216, 209a; 
Boat, 422a; Mer- 
chant, 4216 
Hong-kong, 422a 
Honor, Huuure, 4226, 
a 

Hoogbley, Hottgly, 
-Kivor, 422*», 6, 
im, 6306 
Hoogorie, 4316 
H(N)ka, -Biirdar, 
Hookah, -Bui^ar, 
Hooker, Hextker- 
j Itediir, 423/<, 424a, 6 
i Hookbam, Hixtkim, 

' Hook urn, 4246 
Hooluck, 4246 
Houly, 425.1 
Hoon, 4256 
Hoondy, 42.'>6 
Hoonimuiin, 4256 
Hoopoo, 4266 
Hoow.'i, 4256 
Hooper, 4256, 2196, 

Hoppi>, 42')(r, 209a 
Horda. Horde, tMOrz 
Htaiuizda, Honnos, 
Hormuz, Hormuz* 
daditchir, tf46a, 6 
Hursc-keejter, 4266 
Horse radish Tree, 
4266, 3276, 606a 
Horta, 6:156 
Hortal, 1736 
Horto, 6356 
Hoflbnibouckain, 
Hosbulhociim, Hoe- 
bolhookum, 427a 
Hosseen Gosseen, 
Hoasoin Josseo, 
Hossy Gowy, 420a 
Hotty, 4126 
Hot-winds, 4276 
Houang-poa, 9696 
Hoiicci^urdar, 4246 
lloiidar. 4276 
Houka, 424a 
Hoiisbul • hookum, 
Housobul'hook um, 
427a 

Houssein Haaaan, 
4206 

Hoiiza, Huwda, How* 
dah, Howder, 4276 
Hoyjo, 2346 
Htee, 912a 
Hubba, 428a 
Hubbel de Bubbel. 
Hubble • Bubble, 
428a. 6, 147a 
Huhehee, 4286, 26 ; 

Und,4696 
Huck, 429a 
Hiickeem. 429a 
Hiidia,4^ 


“Si*' 


[.428a; Portof, 


Hullia, 429a 
Hulubalang, 6446 
Huiluk, Huluq, 4246, 
425a 

Hulwa, 429a 
Humhum, 707a 
Hummaul, 4^, 279a 
Humming-Bird, 430a 
Hummunimee, Hum- 
mums, 4116 
Hump, 430a 
Hun, 4256 
Hunarey, Hungry, 
4136 

Hufi, 429a 
Huroood, Os/7a 
Hiircarra, Hurcurrab, 
430a 

Hiirraca, 36a 
Hiirrv. 412f» 

Hilrtaul, 4306, 1736 
Hiisbulhookum, Hus* 
bull Huokum, Hus* 
buIhcKirum, 427a 
Husen Hasen, Hus- 
san-Husaan, 420a 
Husscrat, 431a 
Huzara, 4306 
Huzoor, Hiizooriah, 
Huzzoor, 43la, 6 
Hyber Paaa, 4826 
Hydalcan, 432a, 779a 
Hypo. 957a 
Hyson, young, 4316, 


lahadin, 455a 
laca, 44da 
laccal, 4436 
lader, 2176 
laggamat, 467a 
logn*, 366, 4466 
9766 

lalla mokee, 465a 
lamahey, laroayhey, 
451a, 5036 
lambo. 449a 
langada. 4606 
langomes, 46la 
laaques. 4536. 4726 
lastra, 8236 
faua, 456a 
Ichito, 440a 
'Id, 3366 

Idalcani, Idalean, 
Idalofto, IdaliA, 
Idalsaa, 4316. 432a. 
2646, 6286, 7676 
lekanaty 6456 
leminy, 4696 
Iguana, Iguane, 3976 
ijada, 445a 
iflabad, llliabad, 18a 
126 

Imamzada, InUlm* 
fddah, Imamiadeh, 
6926 

Iman, 4326 
Imane, 6796 
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Imaum, 432a ; Im- 
auTubarra, 432b 
Impale, 4326 
I n’lm, In’amd&r, 433a 
Inam, 4326 
Inaum, 433a 
Inde, 1366 

Indergo, Inderjd, 
438a 

Indes, 4306 
Indeum, 437a 
India, 433a 
Indian, 437a ; Fowl, 
945a ; Muck, 216; 
Nut. 2286 
Indiaes, 4366 
Indico, 4376 
Indies, 433a, 4386 
Iiulif^o, Indigiie,4376, 

Indistanni, 417 m 
I ndostiin, 4166, 417a 
Indostana, 4176 
Indoii, Indu, 4156 
Indu.«, 437a 
Industam, Indust/ui, 
IiidiistAni, 4166, 
4176, 5936 

Ingeluti, Ingeli, In- 
gelie,Ingellie,414(r, 
477n 

Inglee. 1 , 4386 
Inpi, 4186 
Innarne, Iniama, 
977a,. 8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
In-tu, 4356 
loghe, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, Ipu, 957a 
Ircara, 430a 
Irinon, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I -say, 4.396 
Iskat, 4396 
Islam, 4396 
Istoop, 440a 
Istubljiil, 440a 
Itsel)oo, Itsibu, 44(Vt 
I liana, 3976 
lucbi, 472a 
ludia, 4856, 466a 
lunok, I unco, luncus, 
lunk, lunlce, 4726 
lunkeon, 4736 
lunsalaom, 4736 
lurebaaso, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izam Maluoo, 440a, 

628a 

Izaree, 7076 


JacA, 443a 
docatoo, 2276 
Jaccall, 2276 
Jack, 440a 
Jackal, Jackall, 4486 
Jackasa-Cop^, 444a 
Jackoall, Jackals. 


Jackoa, 367a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jac(]i\ete, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
Jadoo, JadooguE, 
4456 

Jafaiiapatam. 44.56 
Jaffry, 446a 
Jafna, Jafnatjat^m, 
4456 

Jilgada, 4506 
Jogannat, Jagan- 
rntth, Jaga-Naut, 
467«, 6,46^ 
Jagara, 446a, 8766 
Jogamata, Jagary- 
nat, 468/f, 4676 
Jageah, 4466 
tlagvrnot. 4676 
.bogge.a, tlagger, 4466 
Jaggery, 446a 
■lagghire, 447a 
J.'igg».ry, 167a 
•laghecr, Jaghcerdar, 
Jag Hire, Jiighirc. 
Jaghirodar, 4466. 
417 j 

Jiign4r, 4666 ; Jag- 
naut, 467a 

Jagory, Jagm, Jagre, 
•(agree, 446a, 6, 

9216 

Jah ghir, 4466 
J.iidad, 4746 
Jailnni, 45S6 
Jail khana, 1 >7a 
Jainiiir, 211.*. .50.5*1 
Jain, Jiiina, 447*i, 6 
Jakad, 4116 
.Takatra, 7 be 
Jaksom Baksona,.420.i 
Jallia, 3626 
Jaleel>oto, 4476 
Jalia, .Taliya, .362a, 6 
Jnllaniakec, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama. Jamah, 4496, 
6626. 706a 
Jamnhey, 4506 
Jain.'iii, 4496 
Jamliea, 469a 
Jnmbo, 449a 
Jambolono, 4496 
Jnmboo, 4486, 46 
Jambook, 7886 
Jaradanni, 7076 
Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 
dher, 469a, 497a 
Jamea & Marr, 449a 
Jamgiber, 97w 
Jamli, |50a 
Jamma, 44^, 7376 
Jamna Maaiid, 4696 
Jamoon, 44^ 39M 
Jampa, 1636 
Jampan, Jampanaa, 
Jampot, 463a| 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jamwar, 7076 
Jan. 462a 

Ju^a, Janbwa 


Jancada, Jangada, 
Jangai, 450a 
Jang.aT, 470a 
Jangama, 451tt, 466*i 
Jangar, 4,50a 
Jangom.4, Jangoniay, 
Jangumaa, 4.506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jantana, 951a 
J5o, 456a 

Ja^n, .Jap.5(), Japon. 

.lappon, 4516, 452a 
Jaepicte, 4446 
Jaquez, Jaqiieira, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcoon, 452 *j 
J ardrHafun, 3986 
Jargon, 4.52a 
Jarool, 45:10 
Jask, 45.3a 
Jaaoos, 4.5^36, 736a 
Ja.sque, Jaaipiea, 4.53a 
Jutra. 18.56 
JauD, 456*c 
J.iugiii. Jaugnisrne 
1616. 

J.aukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463a 
Jauu. 4Mh 
JanthnH. 21 4a 
Java. 4.5-1*c ; liadish, 
4,566 ; Wind, 4566 ; 
.fnwa, 4.5,56 
Jaw.ab, Jawuub, 45G6 
Jawi, 4.56rf 
Jawk. Il.ki 
J.*i> , 1.57*t 
Jecl, 4.57a, 92a 
JoetuI, 4576, 68a 
Jehad, Jehaud, 458<i 
Jekanat, 467a 
JelalMic, Jelauboe, 
458<i 

JeUtt, .362/* 

Jcllaodar, 1686 
Jelly, 4.^86 
Jelowdar. 4686 
Jelum 4,^86 
Jemadar, Jematdar, 
Jemnutdar, 4586, 
459»z 

Jemendar, Jemidar, 
Jemitdar, Jommi- 
dar, 9806, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jenni, 459a 
Jenninora, 961a 
Jennye, 459a, 4696 
Jennyrickahaw, 4596 
Jentief, Jentio, Jen- 
tive, .3686, 3676 
Jergelim, 3736 
Jerry. 438a 
JeruWa, 474a 
Jesacnui, 4^ 

JeUl, 2936 
Jesaerebi, Jeaail, 
Jeiailcbi, 4746 
Jaaya, 460a 
Jhappan 4636 
Jhftiml, 912tt 
Jhau, 4646 


Jhaump, 460a 
Jheel, 457a 
Jhillmun. 4606 
Jhnol, 4636 
Jhnom, 160a, 252a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jhul. 1 , 46:y* 
Jiculam, 829a 
JidgcH, .3546, 460a 
Jig.at, 4446 

460/* 

Jilam, 4586 


Jilaud4r, 468a, 7486 
Jillinill, 4606 
Jin^al, Jin jail, 3736, a 
Jinjeo, 3766 
Jinjili, .374a 
Jinkali, 8286 
Jinny rickshaw, Jin- 
ri-ki-..iha, 4.596 
Jital, 4576, 6736 
Jizya, 460a 
.In'* (iernaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, 1436 
Jocole, 1606 
Jogee. Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogiie, Joguedes, 
Jogiii, 461a, 5926, 
8836 

John Cf.nipany, 462*i 
Joiwarcc, 4656 
Jom^Kni, 4626 
Jonk ('ey loan, 47.36 
J(M quanier, 473a 
Jooar, 46,5«( 

JiK)!, 46;y* 

Juola, Joolah, 4636 
Jordaf(x>n, .3996 
.lornuba, 3786 
J cHmje, J oostje, Josie, 
Josin, Jo.Hs, -House, 
-Stick ,J o.Htick , 4636, 
464a, 6, 7446 
•Touari, 4656 
Jougie, 4616 
Jow, 4616 

Jow.Alla Mookhi, 465a 
Jow'.4ri, Jowarree, 
Jowarry, 465a, 6 
.lowaulla Mookhee, 
4646 


.Towaur, 465a 
JuAIa mftchi, 465a 
Jubtee, 4656 
Judaa, Judea, 4656, 
46(kf, 566, 5036, 
691a 

Judgeea, 460ia 
Jngtoolak, 466a 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, 335a 
Juggumaut, 406a 
Juggut, 4446 
Jiigro, 4726 
Jujoline, 374a 
JuUndftr, 1916 
Julibdar, 468a 
.Turn, 4606 
Jumbeea, 4686 
Jumboo, 4486, 449a 
Jumdud, 469a 
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Juniea, 4606 
Jumma, 469a, 80la 
Jummabundee, JudB' 
roa-bundy, 469a 
Junamahdar, 459a 
Jtimna, 4696; Mua- 
jid, *4696 
JuDfalan, 4736 
JuDcan, 47^i 
iluucaneer, 47‘3a 
Junco, 4726 
Jiingeera, 4696, 806a 
Jungel, Jiinfi;lu,47Ua, 

6 ; Jungle, 470a ; 
-Cat, Cock, Dog, 
Fever, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, Terry, 
471a, 470//, 9146 
Junglo, 4716 
Jungo, 4726 
Jungodo, 4ri06 
JuiiiurMerc bant, 2226 
Junk, 472a 
Junkainoer, 47!la 
JunkauD, 4?36 
Junk -Ceylon, 473a 
Junkeon, 4736 | 

Junko, 4726 j 

Juptee, 4656 
Jurebaasa, Jurebas | 
so, Juriba.s.s(). Ju-I 
ruha^a, Jiirylmssa, ! 
474«, 4736, 36 
Jute, 474a 
Jutka, 4746 
Juttal, 458a 
Juaiil, 4746, 3736 
Juarat, -'ttiSa 
Jw4l4-iDiikhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyedad, 4746 
Jylibdar, 468a 
J ysh kutcheri, J yshc, 
475a 


XltrU, 282a 
Kabnai, 138a 
Kab-ab, 138a 
Kabaya, 1376 
Kabel, 1406 
Kaber, 176a 
Kaber-dar, 495a 
Kabkad, 1596 
Kahob, 138a 
Kibul, 139a 
Each, 2866 
Kacbemire, 169a 
Kachnar, !K86 
Kadel, 2646 
Kadhil, 4426 
Kafer, 1416: Kaferi- 
■tAn, 1426 
Ka61a, 1426 
KA6r, 141a 
Kafur canfnri, Fan- 
•uri, 162a 
KahAr, 496a 
]Ubaa,2696 
Kabwa,2326 
Kaienan, 177a 


Kairsio, 47Sa 
Kaisurl, 1516 
Rajeo, 475(/, 1776, 
180<( 

Kakatr.ii, 227a 
Kakke, H86 
Kakul. Knkula,1396,a 
KaU. 49.V/ 

Kala'i, 1456 
Kalainbac, Kalanbac, 
1446, a 

Kalaiibti, 2366 
Knlang. 14.50 I 

Kala Jogah, .lugguh, | 
475a;raueo, Pany, i 
GOOf/i 

Kalavansa, l46fz 
Kaldururi, Kalderon, 
2:156, a 
Kaleefn, 147a 
Kalegc, 236<i 
Kalcoun, 147a 
Kalgi, 279a 
Kalikatu, 146a 
Kahkut, I48't 
Kalin, 1456 
Kalinga, 475a, 222a; 
250(1,488// ; nagaru, 
-{/atam, 488a 
KallsH, .3786 
Kalit dur, 4iS3a 
KalliiNimmack, 475<» 
Kaiiar, 7196 
KaXXtdva, Kalliena, 
1486, 8766 
Kallitln, 1476 
Kalu-bili mas, 2246 
Kalyana, 1496 
I Karoalata, 7496 
Kacfiata, 2396 
KaniMya, 150a 
, K4inboj.a, 1506 
j Kafixar, Kamkha, 
Ka/ioi/xas, 484a, 6 
Kainpoeng, Kani- 
{Mjng, Karnpung, 
2416 

Katnrak, 1606 
Kanitah, 2396, 248a 
Kanodatn, 15:3a 
Kanakappel, 247a 
Kanate, Kanaut, 154a 
KanliSr, 2336 
Kanchani, 2806 
Kanchi, 2456 
KandahAr, 1546 
kandl, 156a 
KAne-aaman, 2476 
Kangra, Kangrah, 
6^a, 6 
Kanii, 2456 
Kankan, 379a ; Kan- 
kana, 1736 
Kannekappel, 247a 
Kanneli Mas, 2246 
KAnnaj, 4356 
Kanobart, 176a 
Kan-phou-tehi, 1506 
KanMUBfch, 2476 
Kapal, 476a 
Kaphok, 1886 


Karaba, 163a 
Karache, 4806 
Karano, 274a 
K.aranI, 6l26 
Karat) ue, 166a 
Karavan, 1616 
Karawal, 392a ; Kara- 
wolle, 162// 
Karltarce, Karbari, 
47rNr, 6 

Karb:u».ani, 4796 
Karboy, 163a 
Kaminna, 4756 
K.ir(laftin, 399a 
Kardar, 4756 
Karec, I65a 
Karoeta, 4756 
Karen, Kareng, 1636 
Kari, 283a 
Karcanua, Kar- 
kunay, Karkh&na- 
jat, 163a, 4756 
Karkollen, 1596 j 
Knrkuu, 163a I 

Karnuta, KarnAtak, j 
KarnAiic, KarnA- i 
tik, 1646 I 

K.irr.r, 276a { 

Karrah. 606 j 

Karraka, 1656 ! 

KarrAni, 2736 1 

Karri, Karrie, 2826, ! 
283/r 

Kas, 180a | 

Kasern- bazar, 263a | 

Kashlsh, 1696 
kashmir, 169a 
Kasid, 2t>«Vi 
Kas-kanay, 28i36, 9036 
Kassembasar, Kas- 
sem- Bazar, 263a 
Kassimere, 478a 
Kasuaris, 1706 
XaUk Benares, 289a 
Katarab, 497u 
Katche, 2866 
KathA, 598/( 

Kattfira, 497a 
Randa, 270a 
Kaul, 476a 
Kaiilam, 7526, 829a 
Kannta, 476a 
Kauri, 

Kauw, 4^ 

Kavap, 18M 
Kiyol, 1406 
kasbecne, Kazbekie, 
8896 

Km, 178a 
kebab, 188a 
Kebulee, 476a, 6086 
Keehniiche. Keck- 
miehe, 4^, 4856, 
246a 

Keddab, 476a 
Kedgeree, 4766, 66a: 
Poi, 4776 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a 
Kmedar, 4886 
Keamflab, KMmodb^ 
4B6a 

KoMDodkbt 6186 


Kegaria, Kegeria, 
4/7a 

Keif, 4986 
Keiri, 1736 
KMa, 76 
Kellaut, 483/> 
Kellidar, 4836 
Kenchen, 2806 
Kenery, 4136 
Kennery, 4776 
Koran, 272a 
Kerendum, 3976 
Kermcrik, 1H06 
Kerrie, 283/7 
Kersey, Kerseymere, 
478//. 4776, 3766 
Keschiome, 4856 
Kcselhacho, 498/;, 825a 
Keshimur, 169a 
Kosum, 4856 
Kotchery, 4766 
Ketesal, 4876 
Ketteri, 4.S2/« 
Kuttisoi, 4876 
Kettulo, 167a 
Kettysol, Kettys/.ili, 
4786 

PCbal.-ar, Khabbar, 
4946 


K hazier, Khadir, 
4786, 606 

Khailiar Paa*«, 4826 
Khair. I7;16 
Khakee, Khiski, 4786 
Khalaj, 371a 
Khalego, 236a 
Khalji, .3720 
Khalsa, Khalsajee, 
479/1, 55 
Khan, 479a 
Khanna, 4796 
Khansama, Khan- 
saman, 2476, 4796 
Khanum, 4796 
Kharek, 16.5a 
Kharlta, KharltadAr 
4756 

Kharkce, Kharki, 
4786 

Khas, 168a 
Khash khash, 284a 
Khass. 480a 
KhAsya, 480a, 2636 
KbSt, 2646 
Khata, 1746 
K’hedah, 476a 
Khedmutgar, 4866 
Kheenkai^ 4^ 
KheilMr Pan, 4826 
KhelAt, 4806 
Khelaut, 484a 
Kbelwet, I49a 
Khemkaub, 485a 


Khenaut, 1546 
Kberore, 276a 
Khettry, 482a 
Kbiobri, 4766, 477a 
Kbidmubrnr, 487a 
Kbikjf, Si^ 
Khil'»tXbilat4886 
KbUiiJUiUijiJUkaji, 
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Khilwut, 140a 
Khir^Ej, 4806 
Kbit, 487a 
Khmer, 1506 
Khoa, 4806 
Khodcini, 3666 
Khoinh. 2346 
Kholee, 251a 


Kishmish, 486t( 
Kishrl, 4766 
Kis ! Kis ! 7496 
KiHrnos, 486a 
Kisumash, 486a 
! Ki^I 1 Ult(lar, Kismut 
gar, 4866 
Ki^KmisH, 486a 


KcK>ryH Moorya, 281a 
I 4916, 746a 
I Kooza, 492^« 

I Kop, Ko]iaki, Kopek, 
Koiwki, 1216, 2536, 
' (( 

I Kor, 262(/ 

; Kora-kora, lii06 


Khookheri, 4916 j Kisaorsoy, 7076 . Koratchec, 2766 

Khoonky, 2516 Kist. Kiatbundce, ! Korj, Korja, 2556. n 

Khot, 4806 4.SCti, 6, 8206 ! Kornish, 4936, 49lrf 


Khoti, 4816 | Kiatmutgar, 4866 Koromandtil, 2586 


Khrl, 2746 
Khshatra|Ki, 7976 
Khubbor, Khubur 
(lar, 49fKi, 4946 
Khud, Khiidd, 4816 
Khuleefu, I47a 
Khulj, 371a 
Khiindari, 4136 
Khurcef, 496<( 

Khdr Miiria, 2806 
Khurreef, 482(J, lOOa 
Khuss, 2836 
Khiitput, 482a 
Khuttry, 482o 
KhuzmutgAr, 4866 ! 

Khyl)or Pa89, 4826 
Kiaffer, 1416 
Kiar, 2346 
Kiarauanaurai, 4796 
Kia-ahi-ini-lo, 169rc 
Kiati, 911a 
Kic, 483a 

Kichcri, Kichiri, 4766. 
Kichmich., 486a 
Kichrl. 580/i 
Kiddor|iore, Ki<l- 
dery-i)ore, 483a ^ 
Kidgerie, 414a, 477a 
Kidj.'ihwah, 1406 
Kiolingkia, 489a 
Kieshiah, 170a 
Kil, 48:ia 
Kilki, 2786 
Killadar, 483a 
Kiila-kote, 4836 
Killaut, 48:16 
Killedar, 4836 
Killot, Killut, 4836, 
279a, 8086 
Kilwa, 7506 
Kimkha, 4846, 797a 
Kincha-clotb, 7076 
Kincob, Kingcob, 
484a, 6 

King-crow, 485<i 
KinUl, 770a 
Kiosck, Kioaqiie,485a 
Kioss, 261a 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-aole, 4876 
Kir, 483a 
Kirftnl, 2736 
Kirancbi, 3806 
Kirba, Kirbee, 486a, 
6,465a 
Kirkee, 4786 
Kirpa, 278a 
Kirrunt, 397a 
Kiahm, Kiahmae, 
Kidimi, 4866^ 486a 


Kitai, 171a ! 

Kitfireh, 497rt j 

Kitcharee,Kiiclieree, ! 
Kitchery, Kitchri, 
4766, 477a, Ofvt 
Kitesoil, 487a 
Kitinutgar, Kittiuii 
gaur, 4866 
Kitscryc. 4766 

Kitfioll, Kitta - 1 
sol, Kittasole, Kit- 
tesjiw, Kittii«al. 
Kittisoll, Kitiysol, ■ 
KitTvsoIl, Kitvs»t>I, 
IS7(/' 6, 1856, ‘307a 
Kitiil, 1666 
KiUery, 4766 
Kill- Ian, 752a ! 

Ki/ilhasli, 4986 | 

Klil, 4956 I 

Klang, 1456 
Kling, 4876, 222a 
Knockaty, 613a 
Kobnng, Koebang, 
490a, 6356 
Koec hue, 7506 
Kocl, Koewil, 41H)6 
Kofar, Ilia 
Kohinnr, 491a 
Kukan, 245a ; -Tana, 
iUb 

Kokcela, 4906 
Kokcr-noot, 2296 
Kokun butter, 2546 
Kol, 2406 
Koiamba, 7526 
Kolb-al-miLs, 224a 
Koll, 2496, 7196 
Kolong, 249a 
KwXif, 2386 
KofiiLp^Konapla,2SSd 
Kuinnti, 217a, 2376 
Komukoe, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2446 
Kouker, 496a 
Koochi-Bundur, 226a 
Kookry. 4916 
Koolee, 251a 
KooleenQ, 249a 
Koolkurny, 7566 
KooluinbM, 4916 
Kooly. 250a 
Koomkee. Koomky, 
2516, 4916 
Koomonah. 8306 
Koonia, 2496 
Koonky, 2516 
Koormareea, 279a 
Koomia. 494a 
Kooni,253a 


Kcirrekorrc, ]C0.t 
Kwpu, 2386 
Ko8, 262a 

Koshoon, Koshfin, 
492a 

KoffTos, 492a 
Kota mo, 3666 
Kotiyah, 3926 
Ko ton. Kotow, 491a, 
6. 4926 
Kotul 4946 
Kotwal, 26t)rt 
Kotilam, 752a 
Kfmlli. 2506 
Kourou, 27 6« 
Konser, 492a 
Koutel, 4946 
Kowl narnu, 2686 
Kowtow, 4926 
Kovil, 4906 
Kr^iaJ, 259rt 
Kran, 272a 
Kninghir, 273<t 
Kris, 2746 
Krocotoa, 2276 
Kroh, 7486 
Krur, Krori, 276a 
Krosa, 2616 
Kualiar, 

Kiiblicr, Kubber- 
daur, 4946, 495a 
Kubeer, 2776 
Kiich &har, 248a 
Kucheree, 2886 
Kiichi, Kuchi-China, 
226a 

Kuchurrv, 288rt 
Kiidd, i 816 
Kuddoi>, 2786 
Kuh^r, 49.^t 
Kilka, 38:la 
Rukau-Tiirin, 2116 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
Kula, 4956 
K'llam, 752a, 8286 
Kiilkurnoe, 2486 
Kulgic, 27^1 
Kullnni, 2196 
Kulaee 279ri 
Kttlwa, 751a 
Kumaki, 2516, 252a 
Kumari, 252a 
Kumberbund, 280a 
Kumhari, 2386 
Kummeky, 2516 
Kummerbund, 280a 
Kummul, 2796 
Kurapdaa, 4956 
Kum-iha, 280a 
Knnbat, 4916 


I 


Kunclienee, 2806 
Kiinohiran, 7746 
Kundha, G39a 
Kundra, 41:16 
Kutikur, 496rt 
Kuraba, 163a 
Kuni-kfira, Kur- 
kura, 1506 
Kiirachee, 2766 
Kuranchy, 2726 
Kurbee, IS.kt 
Kureef, 496tt 
Kiinu*i*l, 4966 
K’lrpali, 278a 
Kdrs, 8306 
Kuruh, 2616 
Kiininder, 281a 
Kurzburdar, 244a 
Kusbah, 28.kf, 5006 
Kiishk, 485a 
KiislioiHi, Kushun, 
4926 

Kuskos, Kuss-kuss, 
Kusu.kiisij, 2836 
Kusootidifih, 2526 
Kiisiima, 2596 
KiitXr, 4976 
Kulchn, 2’^76 
Kutcheri, 2886 
K Uttar, 4976 
Kuttaun, 2656 
Kutwal, 266ft 
Kiizdbtush, 4986 
Ku/znk, 2626 
Ku/./.anrm, 4976 
Ku/zauk, 2626 
Kuzzilbash; 4976 
Kvfe, 4986 
Kyoung, 4986, 6196 
Kythce, 499a 


Lur, 5056 
Labbei, .5236 
I AC, lAcazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Lacca, 1776, 4996, 

500a 

Ijaccadive Islands, 
500a 

lACOowry. 7076 
lAck, 5006 
lAcka, .500a 
Lackcrage. lAckher- 
tigo, 5016, 4806 
I^acutt, 521a 
Iaitc, Ijacree, 500a 
Lacsamanii, 5126 
IjiiL-kt, 5^0a 
Lado<», 524a 
Lagartho, Lagarti, 
lAgarto, 136, 14a, 6 
Lfthari, Laheri, 
liihori ■ Bandar, 
Lahorv, 507a, 6 
lAice, 5136 
lAilan 6216 
Lak, 501a 
Laker, 500 a 
L akh, 5016 
Lakbiraj. 8016 

SOU 
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AiKKotf 4996 
Laknau, 624a 
Lakravagh, 524a 
Lalichia, 5136 
Lalla, 5016 
UU-sbraub, 5016, 
B26a 

Lama, Laniah, 502a 
Lamaserie, lAina- 
sery, 50^> 
lAinbadar, 5246 
lAraballi, Lainballio, 
5026 

Lance, 5136 
Lanchaa, Lanchan, 
Lanchang, 504a, 6 
5036 

Lanchar, Lanchara, 
503a, 5026, 5126, 
550a, 7336 
Lancbin, 6166 
Land Breeze, -tome, 
-wind, 503a 
Landjam, 504a 
Langan, 3766 
Langa^ue, 503a 
Langeianne, 5036 
Langeaacke, 503a 
Langianne, Langien, 
5036 

Langotee, Langoth, 
Langoti, langoty, 
Langouti, ^n- 
goutin, 5256 
Langur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 | 

Lanjang, Lanjilo, 
Lan John, 50^1, 

40«ia I 

Lankin, lankine, 
6166 

Lankoutab, 5256 
Lantea, Lanteea, 
504a, 6166 
Lao, 5036 
Laos, 504a 
Laquar, 4996 
Laquetiaa, 501a 
Laquesimena, laque 
Aomena, 5126 
Lar, 505a 
Lar bunder, 5076 
Ura, 5056 
Laral, 506a 
lArin. Larawl, 505a 
Lareck, 506a 
Laree, 975u 
Larek, 506a 
Uri, 505a 
lari 5066 

Laribunda, Laribun- 
der, 5076 

Lariin, Larijn, 5066, 
6776 

Aapucif, 605a 
Larin, Larine, 506a, 

rah 

Utkin, 9086, 738a 
Lame, Larribundar, 
LarribunderLarry- 
Bunder, 5076, a 
Lar7,506a 


Larym, 5056 
Lraynen, 5066 
Laa^r, Lascareen, 
Lascari, laacariin, 
Laacarin, lancarit, 
Laacarr, Lascarym, 
Lascaryn, Lascera, 
Lasch&refl, Lasco- 
reen, Laskar, Las- 
ker, Laequarim, 
Laaqiiarini, 5076, 
508<i, 6, 509a. 809/i 
Laaaamane, 5126 
L&t, 509a ; Juatey, 
Juaty, Padre, 8a- 
bib, Sekretur, 8ik- 
ritar, 509a, 6 
Lat, 5096 

Laterite, 510a, 1386 
Uth, Lathi, 5096, 
^lOa 

Lataea, 5136 
Lattee, 510a 
I^tteeal, Lattial,5106 
LaOrebender, laure- 
bunder, 5706 
Lauri, 522a 
law Officer,5106, 178(1 
Lawrie, 5076 
lazamaii, Laxaroana, 
laxiniana, 5126 
639a 

Layiijri, 6216 
laagucr, 5126 
Leake, Leaqiie, 501tt 
lachia, lachya, 5136 
Leek, 501a 
laci^ue, 5l3a 
lae, 513a 

laecbe, Leochee, 

! 513/., a 

lael^i, 621a 
Left-hand Castes, 
1716 

laicki, 5136 
Leilao, 621a 
LeimOn, 514a 
Uk, 501a 
lakin, 515// 

I>‘-lang, 6216 
Lcramanneo, 7076 
Lemon, 5136, 5166, 
517a; Grass, 514a 
l/ooiard, 5146 
laque, Mia 
Leqneo, laques, 

Lequio, 5146, 51!bi 
Leskar, 509a 
latchi, 5136 
Lewchow, 5146 
Leylam, Leylon, 

621a, 6 
Li, 513a 

Lian^M, Liampoo, 

Lichi, 513// 

Liguan, 3976 
Lii, 513a 
Likin, 5156 
Lilac, Lily-oak,616a,& 
Lima, 5166 
Limb, 622a 


Lime, 5166 
Liinon, 514a 
Limpu, Limpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
LingadhSri, Lingait, 

Lingam, 5176; Lin- 
gainism, 5176 
Lingavant, 517a 
Lingayet, 517a 
Ltngham, 5176 
Linguist, Linguister, 
517a, 6 
Lingurn, 5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lip-lap, 518a, 1866 
Liquea, 515a 
Lisciadro, 6306 
Lislitoe, Listee, 518a 
Utchi, 5136 
Liu kiu, 5146 
Llama, 502a 
Uingua, 5176 
Lohre Bender, 5076 
laitia, 5'23a 
Ix>ll, 502a 
Lolluh, 416 
l^mlallie, Lom- 
bardio, 5026* 
I/ongcloth, 518a, 7076 
I Long-drawers, 5186, 

I 65.1, 9446 
I Longi, 5196 
Long-shore wind 519a 
I/t/ngiii, 5196 
Ijontar, 51ila 
Ix/ocher, 519a 
LiO(>-ch<M), 5146 
Looiigoe, lAX/nghee, 
519a, //,518a ;Herl/a, 
Maghrub, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
I/oot, 5196 
Lootah, 5226 
Lootcha, 519a 
LootiewalUi, Looty, 
Looty-wallah, 5206 
I^|uat, Lo«)uut, 521a 
liOrch, Lorcha, 5216, a 
Lord Jiistoy Sahib, 
5096 

Ijordo, 640a 
Lorine, 63a 
Lory, 5216 
Ixitn, 522a 
Loto, 5226 
lx>too, 5226 
Louan jaoy, 87a 
Loiichee, 5206 
Louro-bender, 5076 
Loutea, Loutbia, 
5226, 521a 
Louti, 5206 
Louwen, 5046 
Ix>ve-bi^, 523a 
Loylang, 6216 
Loytea, Loytia, 523a 
5226 

Lubbay, Lubbe, Lub- 
bee, Lubbye, 523a, 

6, 4886 

Lackerbang, 5286 


Lucknow, 524a 
Luddoo, 524a 
Lugoo, Lugow, 5246 
Luharani, 507a 
Lumbanah, Lum- 
baneh, 5026 
Lumberdar, 5246, 7476 
Lungee, Lunggi, 5196 
Liingoor, 5246 
Lungooty, Lungoto, 
5256 

Lungy, 5196 
Lunka, 526a. 1886 
Luscar, 5086 
Lut-d’hau, 5226 
Lull, 5206 
Lutl-putl, 521a 
Lutt6, 5226 
Lychee, 513a 
Lym, 622a 
Lyme, 517a 
Lympo, 5156 


Maabar, 5266, 540a 
MaajOn, 539a 
Maamulut-dar, 5496 
Maancipdar, 5986 
Mu-bap, 520a 
Mabar, Ma’bar, 526a, 
6, 4556 
Ma^a, 530a 
Macavar, Isle of, 1806 
Macao, 5266 
Macarco, 5276 
Macjissar, 529a ; poi- 
son, 5296, 9556 
Maccao, 5276 
Maceas.sn, 529a 
Macco Oaliriga, 489a 
Mace, 529a, 16^ 
Mach^n, 5916 
Machao, 527a 
Maebar, 36 
M achate, 599a 
Macheen, 5306, 4556 
Machilla, 5966 
Machin, 531 u, 4a 
M&chis, 5316 
Machlil>endor, Mach- 
li|/atiin, 562a 
Macis, 5296 
Mackrea, 5286 
Maciia, Macua, Mao- 
quar, 5926 
Macree, 5286 
Macto Calinga, 489a 
Macua, Maouar, Ma- 
aria, 5926, 593a 
Macule, 603a 
Madafoene, Mada> 
funum, Madapo* 
lam, Madapolhim, 
5316, 632a, $786 
Madavd, 416 
Moderos, Madenss, 
534a 

Madesou Basarki, 
606a 

Madrafaxoo, 632a 
Modrae, Madraspat- 
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an, Madraspatnam, 
5S2a, 6836, 684a 
Madremalooo, 684a, 
2646 

Madraspatan, 6386 
Madura, 6346; foot, 
535a 

Maestro, 5386 
Mag. 5946 

Magadaxo, Maga- 
docio, Magadoxa, 
Magadox6, 636a, 6 
Magaiaby, 6956 
Magaxine, 536a 
Magh, 6946 
Magol, Magull, 572a 
Mababar, 641a 
Mah&champi, 1836 
Mahacheen, Maha* 
china, 6^6, 631a, 
1976 

Mahaim, 211a 
Mabajanum. Maba- 
jen, Mabtfjun, 
636a, 756 
Mahal, 6476 
Mahana, Mahannah, 
536a, 5656 

Mah&rSahtra, Maba* 
rattor, 637a 
Mahaaaula, 638a 
MAh&sln, 6316 
Mabawat, 6366 
Mab4. 6d6a 
Mahi, 536a 
Mahoua, 575a 
Mahouhut, Mahout. 
6366 

Mabrat-dessa, Mah- 
ratta, 6366 ; 'Ditch, 
637a, 6 

Mahsoer, 538a 
Maidan, Maidaun, 
607a 

Main((, 6076 
Mainato, 53Sa, 569a 
Maia, 6366 
Maistry, 5386, 1466, 
Maitre, 666a 
Maji, 6686 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jum, 639a, 596 
Makodow, 569b 
Makassar, Makasser, 
629a 

Makdashau, 6366, 
7606 

Makhaoosobad, 606a 
Makhzan. 636a 
Makor, 660a 
Malabar, 6896 ; 
Creeper, 642a ; 
Ears, 642a; Hill, 
642a; Oil, 642a; 
Rites, 642a 
Malabarian, Mala* 
barioa,Malabarick, 
5416 

Malabathrum, 648a 
Malaca, Bfaliiooa. 
6446, a 

Mala£o^ 646a 


Malague, 5946 
Malai, 540a 
Malai, 646a 
Malainsana. 1156 
Malaio, 6446 
Malaiur, 546a 
Maland, Malandy, 
6b7a 

Malaquezc, 5046 
Malairoon. 544a 
Malauarf Malavar, 
6406, 5416 
Malay, 545a 
Malaya, 540a 
Malayaiam, 5466 
Malayan,^ Malayo, 
Malaysia, Malay- 
sian, 546a, 6 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaX^, MaU-divar, 
6466, 5476, 540a, 
548a, 8766 
Maleenda, 667a 
Malem, Malenio, 548a 
Malequa, 6446 
Mali, Maliah, Mali- 
bar, 640a 
Malicut, 5686 
Malik l^rld, 567a 
Malindi, 667a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 546a 
Mallabar, 5416 
Mallee, 5756 
Malle-molle, Malmal, 
596a, 5956 

Maluc, Maluche, 

Maluco, 576a, 6 
Malum, Malumi, 

548a, 6 

Mafidrpat, 5366 
Mambroiii, 549a 
Mambu, 646 
Mamfrelin, 553a 
Mamira, Mamlr&i^ 
MamirUni, Mami- 
ranitchini, MoMit- 
pdf, Mamiron, 
5486, 649a 
Mamlutdar, 549a 
Marooodead, 7076 
Mamoodee, Ma- 
moodi, 3896, 7076 ; 
Mamoodies, 136 
Mamool, Mamoolee 
6496 

Mamooty, Mamoty, 
Mamuty, 6496, 36w 
Man, 5646 
Manbai, 102a 
Manbu, 65a 
ManchouS, Manchua, 
550a, 6496 
Manchy, 6136, 596a 
Maneina, 660a 
Mancipdar, 6986 
Mancbck, 67a 
Mand, 5646 
Mandadore, 650a 
Mandalay, Mandald, 
650a 

Mandapam, 2216 
Mandarij, 6616; Man- 


darin. 5506, 5986; 
Boat, Language, 
562a ; Mandi^i, 
Mandarino, 5516 
Mandavi, 2866 
Mandereen, Mam- 
derym, 6616, a 
Mandra, 5986 
Mandorijii, Man- 
dorin, 5516 
Maneh, ^a 
Maneive, 550r« 
Manga, 554a 
Mangalor, Manga- 
lore, Mayydyovp, 
Mangaroul, Manga- 
ruth, 5526, a, Smu 
Mange, Mangea, 5516 
Mangee, 558a 
Mangelin, 553a 
Mangerol, 553a 
Mangeatain, 557a 
Mangiallino, Man- 
giar, 563a 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 553a 
Mangle, 5576 
Mango, 5536 ; Bird, 
555a; Fish, 555a, 
895a ; Showers, 
5556 ; Trick, 5556 
Mangostaine, Man- 
gostan, Mango- 
stane, Mango- 
steen, Mango- 
sthan, 557a, 5566 
Mangrove, 557a 
Mangue, ^46, 558a 
Mangulore, 5526 
Mangus, 5966 
Mangy, 558a 
Maniakarer, 577a 
Manibdr, 540a 
Manicaren, 577a 
Manickchor, 5586 
Manilla, 2256 
Manilla-man, 558a 
ManjarQr, 5526, 8286 
Manjee, 558a 
Maniee, 5496 
Msnieel, 596a 
Manjy, 558a 
Mannickjore, 5586 
Mansalle, 60la 
Manaebdar, 5986, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550a 
Mansone, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5516 
Mantimento, 73a 
Mantor, 5516 
Mantra, 5986 
Mantri, Mantrin, 
5516, a, 5986, 6446, 
645a 

Mantur, 5986 
Manuoodiata, 5586 
Manceill, 599a 
Mao, 5646 

Ma'pa*’rh, 526o, 752a 
Mapilla, Msple^ Ma- 
imlar, 586a 


Maqua, 5926, 693a 
Marabout feathers, 
7n ; Marab-butt, 
Marabout, 12a, 7a 
Marama, Maramst, 
Maramut, 5^. 
659a 

Maratha, Maratta, 
Maratte, 537a, 6 
Marcdl, 5676 
Marcbin, ^la 
Mardi, 5^a 
Margoise, Maigosa, 
Maigosier, 559a 
Markhure, 559a 
Marmutty, 559a 
Marsall, 601a 
Martaban, Marta- 

bane, Martabani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
ta bano, Martaman, 
Martauana, Marta- 
vaan, Martavana, 
559a, 6, 560a, 6 
Martil, 5Wb 
Martingale, 5606 
Martol, 5606 
Marwaree, Mar- 
warry, 561a 
Maryacar, 561a 
Mas, 530a, 6 
Masai, 538a 
Masalchi, Masaulchi, 
6016, 2196 
Mascabar, 5616 
Mase, 530a 
Maseer, 538a 
Mash, 5616 
Ma.sha1, 601a 
Mash'alchi, Mash- 
argue, 6016 
Masin, 4556 
Maskee, 5616 
Mnslipatan, 562a 
Masolchi, 602a 
Masoola, 603a 
Maas, 155a 
Maasalchee, Mas-wl- 
gee, Masaalgi,602a, 
6016 

Massaul, 6016 
Maasaula, 726a 
Massaulchee, 6016, 
602a 

Masscie, 168a 
Maasegoung, 5656 
MaasijMtam, 562a 
Maasoleymoen, 603/> 
Masaoola, 593a, 6036 
Mast, 5366 
Master, 5^ 

Masti, 8786, 881a 
Masudi, Masulah 
Masuli, 603a, 6 
Masulipatam, 5616 
127a 

Mat, 5636 
Mataban, 560a 
Matarani, 412a 
Matchine, 631o 
Mate,Matee, 562a, 6, 
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566a Mentary, Mentri, 

Math, 6056 5516, 552a 

Mmthoura. Mathra, Menrill, 599a 
IIM, 5350 Mercill, Merear, 5676 

Matical, 5^ Merchant, Junior, 

Matranea, 5626 Senior. 2226 

Malrmn, 5626 Mcrdehani, 560a 

Matt, Matte, 563a, 6, Merge, Mergi, Mer 
736 Merjee, 568a, 

Matura, Maturaa, 5676 

6056 Meachita, .590a 

Maty, 562a Mcsu{>iitainya, Meao- 

Matxa Franca. 336 potamia^ 562a 

Maua den chienes, Mesquita, Meaquite, 
5886 5896 

Mau^am, 5776 Meaae|Mtan. 562a 

Mauldar, 406 Mesticia, Meetick, 

Mauldira, 548a Meatifo, Moatif, 

Maumlet, 5636 Mestiao, Mostiaao, 

Maund, Maune, 5636, Meetia, Meatiia, 

5646, 8076 Meatizi, Mestizo, 

Maurus, 5826 604a, 6, 605a, 1726, 

Mausim, 578a 9336 

Maiisolo, 603a MeHtr6, 539a 

Mawah, 575u Mesulla, 5926, 603a 

Maiila, 5966 Met’h, 5626 

May ana, 5306 Metice, M6iif, 6045 

Mayambu-Tana, 103a Metrahnee, 5626 
May la, Mayllah, 565u Mh&r-paliu, 1666 
Maynate, Maynato, Mhowa, 5746 
Mavnatto, 5386 Midan, 607a 
Max. 155a, 530a Mihter, 566a 
Mazagara, Mazagon, Milihar, 5406 
Mazagong, Maza- MiJi-ku, 576a 
gu&o, 56&, 787a Milinde, 5666 
Mashabi, 6066 Milk-bush, -hedge, 

Moaoa,Meeanna,5656 568«i 

Mearbar, 5656 Mina, 564a 

Meehan, 5916 Mina, Minah, Minaw, 

Meeboe, Mechua, 607a, 6 
5926 Mincopie, 568a 

Meckley, 5656, 5976 Mindey, 5676 
Medan, 6066 Miner, 6076 

Medopollon, 532a Minibv, 540a 
Meeana, 5656 Minicoy, 56Su 

Meechilm^n, 79a Minubar, 5406 
Meeraas, Meeraaadar, Mirabary, 565a 
Meeraasee, Meeras- Miraa, Mirasdar, 
sidar, Moeraaay, 5656 
5656 Miratto, 537a 

Meorbar, 565a, 6136 Mlr-bandar, 127a 
Mohaul, 566a Mirschal, 586a, 6, 

Mehtar, Mehtur, 6376 
566a, 130a Mirobalan, 6096 

Mehtra, 3.35a Miscall. 5686 

Meidan, Meidaun, Miscery. 5686 
607a. 6066 Misl, 5686 

Melacha, 5446 Mislipatan, 562a 

Melanzane, 116a Misquitte. 590a 
Mel»)ua, M46 Misree, 5686, 8686 

Melibar, Melibaria, Missal, 5686 
540a, 6 Missala, 601a 

Melinda, Melinde, Missulapatam, 562a 
MeUndi, 5666 Mistari, 976 
Melique Verido, 567a Misteesa, Misterado, 
Memerio, Memira, Mistice, Mistioo, 

5486, 549a 606a, 6046, 584a 

Mem-sahib, 567a Mistry, 6886 
Mena, 6646 Mitbksl, 5686 

MenaU, 6886 Miyana, 5666 

Manday, Mandy, MiK>ra, 610a 
6671 Miaqnita, SOOa 


Mna, 5640 Mombaym, Mom- 

Moabar, 5266 bayn, 103a. 6 

Moal, 5706 Moroetty, 5496 

Mob^, Mobud, 569a Momiri, 5486 
Mocadam, Mocadan, Monbay m, 1036, 787a 
Mocadho, Moca- Moitcam, MoncSo, 
don, 569a 5780, 5776 

Mof^andan, Momn- Muncadon, .'i69a 
dao, Mocanaon, Moiidnh, 586a 
602a, 6 Mono, 5766 

Muccol, 571a Munegar, 5766, 6856 

Mocouddama. 5696 Monepore Cloth, 7076 
Mocondon, t)02a Moncthsone, 578a 
Moesudabad, 606a Moneypoor, 5976 
Mocuddum, 569a, Mongal, Mongali, 
8046 Monghol, 5706, 

Modogalinga. 488a 571a 

Modeliar, Modelliar, Mongoose, Monguse, 
Modelyaar, Modil- 5966, 597a 

iai, Modliar, 5696, Monlbdr, 5406 
876 Monkey-bread Tree, 

Motiura, 535a 577a 

MoritryXbxrffoif, 5526 Monock, 576a 
Mofussil, 57(ki ; Dew- Monsam, Munson, 
anny Adawlut, 5a ; Monssoen, Mon- 

Mofussilite, 570a soon, Mooason, 

Mog, 346, 5946 Monssoyn, 577a, 6, 

Moga, Mia 578a 

Mogoli, Mogalia,671a Monta ban, 5606 
Mogen, 346, 594a Monte-Leone, 304a 
Moghul, 5716 Monthsone, 578a 

Mugodecio. M56 Montroas, .MSa 
Mogol, Mogoli, Mo- Monz2o, 578a 

f olistan, Mogull, Moobarck, 5786 
logor, .5706, ^16, Moochulka, 5786 
5720, 6, 575a Moochy, 579a 

Mograbbln, 595a Mooda, 5836 
Mogue, 5946 Mooga, 5806 

Mogul, Breeches, the Mooimooadar, 4656 
Great, 5706, 573a, Mookhtor, Mookht- 
5716 yar, Mooktear 

Mobannah, 5656 579a 

Mohawk, 22a Moola, Moolaa, Moo- 

Mohochintan, 1976, lah,MuoI)ah, 5796,a 

581a Moolvee, 5796, 178a, 

Mohooree, 5746 6116 

Mo-ho-tchen-po, 1836 Moonaul, 580a 
Mohrer, 5746 Moon Blindness. 580a 

Mohterefa,Mohturfa, Moong, 5806, 6396 
591a Moonga, 5806 

Mohur, Gold, .578a Moongo, 5806 
Moburrer, 5746 Moonshee, Moonshi, 

Moburrum, 5746 Moonahy, 681a, 

Mobwa, 5746 3S4a 

Mokaddani, Mokud- Moonsiff, 5816 
dem, 5696, 2486 Moor, 5816, 887a; 
MolaTee, .5796 Gold, .574a 

Mo-la-ye, MOd. Moora, 5836 

Molebar, 82Sb Mourah, 5836 

Mole-Islam, 576a Moore. 6826 
Moley, Moli, 675a Mooree, 7076 
Moikey, 466 Moorei, 6746 

Molla, 6796 Moorish, Moorman, 

Molly, 6766 6816, 5846 

Mologonier, 9606 Moorpongkey, Moor- 
Molokoa, 676a -punkee, Moor- 

Molo-yu, 676a punky, 684a 

Molueeae, Molacbhe, Moors, 684a. 417a 
Mohlk•e,676^6766 Moorum, 686a, 1886 
Momatty, 6406 Moqrin, 6786 

Mombaim, 1086 Mootshee. 679a 
MoBbtfwk, 6786 lfoolMdd^ 6866 
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Moplah, 5856 
Moqua. 216 
Mora, 586a 
Mora, 58M 
Morab, 574a 
Morab, 586a 
Morambu, 585a 
Moratta, Moratto, 
Morattoe Ditcb, 
Moratty, 537a, 6 
Mbrcheo, Mord-du* 
cbieo, Mordechi, 
Mordocbin, Morde- 
chine, Mordeacin, 
Mordeain, Mor* 
dexi, Mordexijn, 
Mordexim, Mor* 
dexin, Mordicin, 
Mordisbeen, 5866, 
587a, 6, 588a, 5896 
Mordixim, 5896 
More, 5826, 583a 
Morexy, 587a 
Moro, 5826 
Morram, 585a 
Mort de chien, 5866 
Mortavan, 5696 
Mortixheen, 5886 
MortiTan, 6606 
Mortabee, Morxi, 
Morxy, 5886, 587a, 
6866 

Mosandam, 602a 
Moeaul, 6016 
Moacb, Moechee,5006 
Moaellay, 5896 
Moeleman, 604a 
Mosolin, 6006 
Moaon, 578a 
Moaque, Moaqnettj, 
Moaquey, 6896, 
f90a, 130a 
Moiquito, 6906 ; 

drawera, 5186 
Moaaalagee, 6016 
Moaaapotam, 562a 
MooseR^ Moaaellay, 
5896 

Moaaellini, 6006 
Moaaolei, 602a 
Moaaoon, 5786 
Moaaula,603a 
Moatra, 60fa 
Moturpba, 591a 
Moufio, 5776 
Monooi, 5926 
Moufti, 5936 
MoiryovXlot, 6706 
Moalmoin, 591a 
Mounnutia, 5966 
MoaDg*l^li« 55Sa 
Mounaon, 5786 
Mount Daly, 5916 
Mouro^ 6816, 582a 
Moaaoal{na,6006 
Mouaa-daar, 6916 


Mran-ma, 131a 
Mu'allim, 5486 
Mucadamo, 5696 
Muchalka, 579cr 
Muchtfn, 5916 
Mucbilka, Mncbilkai, 
579tt, 5786 
Muchua, 5926 
Mucbwa, 5916 
Muak, 22a 
Muckadum, 6696 
Muokna, 5916 
Muckta, 581a 
Muckwa, 5926, 593a, 
603a 

Mucoa, 592a 
Muddtfr, 693a, 9a 
Muddle, 593a 
Mudeliar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Mueson, Mueaaon, 
578a 

Mufti, Mufty, 5936, 
5106, 178a, 5a 
Mug, 5946, 595a 
Mugalia, 571a 
Mugg, 594a 
Mug^iulooty, 581a 

Mg|ar, Mugger, 

Muggerbee, Muggra* 
bee, 595a 

M^ ^ r, 595a, 367a, 

Muffhal, 570a 
Munarram, 5746 
Mttkaddam, 669a, 


Mouaaon, 5776 
Mown, Mowab, 5746, 
575a 

Moy,6946 
Moxadabath, 606a 


Mukbtyftr-nftma, 
Muktear, 579a 
Mukna, 6Wa 
Mukuva. 592a 
Mulai, 5796 
Mulaib&r. 540f 
Mulkee, 5686 
Mull, 5956 
Mulla, 5796 
Mullagbee - Uwny, 
59M 

Mullah. 5796 
Mulligatawny, 5956 
Molmull, 59U, 7076 
Mulacket, 590a 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Munwee. M16 
Munoheal, 596a 
Muocbua, 550a 
Munegar, 577a 
Mungo, 5806 
Munj^, Mungooae, 

Mungrole, 5526 
Mungul. 5706 
MunlMr, 505a 
Muni, 4766, 6806 
Munjeat, 697a 
Munnepoora, Mun 
neepore, Munni- 

pooToW®. Wo. 

170o 

Munny, 8966 


Munsee, 5816 
Munsbeel, 596a 
Mftruhy, 5816 
Munsif, 5816 
Munsoon, 5786 
Munsubdar, 598a 
Muntra, 5986 
Muntree, MuntiT; 

5986 

Munzil, 599a 
Mura, 5836, 787a 
Murchal, 586a 
Murgur, 595a 
Murrumui, 5586 
Muscat, 5^ 

Muscato, 591a 
Muacelin, ^6 
Muscbat. 599a 
Mttscbeit, 5906 
Muscieten, 591a 
Muacus, 5996 
Musendon, 6026 
Muabeed, 5906 
Musbru, 7076 
Muaie, 599a 
Muak, Muake, 599a, 6 
Musketo, Muskito, 
591a, 5906 
Musk rat, 5996 
Mualand, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Mttsoola, 603a 
Musqueet, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Muaaalcbee, 602a 
Muasalla, 601a 
Mttssaul, 601a 
Mussaolcbee, 6016 
Musseet, 5906 
Musseldom, Mussen- 
dom, Mussendown, 
602a,6 
Muasberoo, 7076 
Musslemaii, 604a 
Mussoan, £786 
Mussocke, 6036, 776a 
Mussolen, Muasoli, 
Mussolo, Muaaolin, 
6006 

Mussoola, Mussoolab, 
Mnsaoolea, 6026, 
603a 

MussouD, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 
785a 

Mussula, 008a 
Musaalnutn, 6086 
Must, 604a 
Mustee, Mustees, 

604a, 8536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7075 „ 

Mttstaro, Mustice, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 
Musty, 605a 
Muaulinan, Musul* 
mani, 604a 
Mut, 6056 

Mutohliputtun, 662a 
Mutb, ^6 


Mutra, 535a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mutsuddy, 
5856, 1576, 834a 
Mutt. 6056, 130a 
Muttasuddy. 5856, 
384a 

Muttongosbt, 6056 
Muttongye, 6056 
Muttra, 60M, 5846 
Mutusuddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada 
▼ad, Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavad, 6056, 
606a 

Muzbee, Muzbubee. 

Muzzubee, 6066 
M^m^, Myannab, 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynab, My- 
neh, 607a, 4906 
Myra^lan, Myro* 
balan, 609a 
Mysore, Thom, 610a 
Mystery, 539a 


Nabnb, ... 

611a, 6106 

Nabi,69^ 

Nab(n>, 6106 
Nacabar, 625a 
N6eh,620a 
Nacboda. Naeoda, 
Naoxler, 612fi,548a 
Hader, 621a 
Nasmet, 682a 
Naeri, 615a 
Nafar, 6l4a 
Naga, 613a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagame, 6136 
Nagerkote, 631a 
Nagheri, 6136 
Nagorcote, Nagra 
Cutt, 6316 
Nagree, 6136 
Nabab, 6106 
Naboda, 6126 
Naib, 6186 
Naibabi, 7076 _ 

Naic, Naickle, Naig, 
Naigue, Naik, 

614a, 6 

Nainsook, 708a 
Naique, 614a, 669a 
Nair, 615o ^ 

Naitea,Naitaani,6206 
Nakarkutt, 6316 
Nikhodba,N»khud», 
6126 

Nakkarfiram, Nft* 
wdram, 625a 
Naleky. Nalkee, 
N>lU «1» „ 

beoderd, N^bia- 
dora, 6156 
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Nambooree, Nam- Ncgercoat, 031& 

bouri, Nanihurc. Nogombo, 6226 

Namburi, 6156 Negraglia, Nograis, 
Nam- King, 616a Cope, 698a, 62^ 

Nan, 6196 Negn, Negro, Ne- 

Nana, 27a groe, 6256, a 

Nand, 6196 Negumbo, 6226 

Nd 77 a, 613a Neilgherry, 6256 

Nangaaaqne, 503a Xeip, 6136 
Nangracot, 631a Neitea, 6206 
Nanka, Nankeen, Ncle, 6236 
616i( Neli, 37&f, 4656 

Nanking, Nanquij, Nellegree, Nelligree, 
Nanquin, 616^1, 6 62 (m 

Narang, Niranj, 642(i Nellore, 6236 
Narbadah, 624a Nelly, 6236 
Narcodao, Narcon- Nemnai, Neraptai, 
dam, 617a, 6 6166 

Nard, Nardo, Ndp6oT, Nepa, 7386 
Nai^ostachySfNar- Nerhodda, Ner-, I 
diis, 6176, 618a budda, 624a, 6236 

Nargeela, 618a : Nar- Nercha, 624a 
gbil, 6186; Nargil, Nordaba, 624a 
2286, 874a ; Nar- Ncreinon, Nere- 
gileh, Nargill, moner, Neromon- 
618a, 6 near, 6296, 630a 

Narooa, 4026 Neri, 356 

Narrowe, the, 6186 Ncrik, Nerriclc, 
Narsin, Narsinga, 6246, a 

Naraiiigua, 61^, Nevayat, Nevayei, 
6186, Ncvoyat, 6236, 6206 

Naaoick, 6196 New Haven, 7276 

Na«ir, 621a Newry, 2276, 522a 

Natch, 6206 Newty, 438a 

Nauabi, Nauabo, 6106 Nezib, 6^316 
Naugrooot, 6316 Ngapc, Ngapee,6246, 
Naukar, 629a 51a 

Naund, 6196 Niab, 614a 

Nauroa, Nauroze, Nibo, Niban, Nib- 
Naurua, Nauruus, b&Mm, 6276 

Naurtfz, 6306, a Niccannee, Niecan- 
Nautch, 620a ; -Girl, neer, 708a 

62(Xi, 2956 Nicobar, Niconvar, 

Navab, 611a Nicoveran, Nicu- 

Navait, 6206 bar, 6246, 625a 

Navob, Nawab, Na- Nigaban, 749o 
waub, 611a, 6, 612a Nigger, Nigroe. 
Naybe, 6136 6&a, 6 

Naygue, Nayque, Nihang, 9a 
dl46, a Nil, 3 T 6 

Nayre, 615a Nildwar, 6236, 752a 

Nacardna, 9406 Nilgai, Nilgau. Nil- 

Nazier, 636a gnau, 622a, 6216 

Naar, 6346 Nilgherry, 6256 

Nazir, 621a Nili, 62^36 

Nazur, 635a, 674a Nilla, 708/e 
Nebi, 693a Nilligrec, 626a 

Necoda, 6126 Nilo, 150(t 

Necu varan, 625a NiloMu, 6216 
NeMraeTelinga|4886 Nimbo, 622a 
Neel, -Kotboo, -Wal- Nimpo, Nimpoo, 
lah, 31a, 6 Ningm, 6166 

Neeldm, 621a Nip, Nipl^ Nipar, 

Noelgbau, Noelgow, Nipe,Niper,Nippa, 

Nealgva, 622a,%]6 627a, 62wi, 6, 14^ 

Noam, nSa 357a 
Noepe, 627a Nirk, Niruo. 624a 

NagaDOfMiat, 708a NirvAna, Nirwina, 
Nagapatam, Noga- 6276 

patko, Negapatiow Nizam, the, 628a; 
N^potao, t22b Nizdm • ul - Malk* 

Nogor, 6266 hiya, 6286 


Nizamaluco, Niza Odiein, 6386 
Maluqno, Niza- Oeban, 6356 
moehiL Niiamoza, (Eil de chat, 175a 
NizaMuzaa,628a,6 Oegli, 3a 
2646, 516, 6416 Ofanto, 343a 

Nizamut Adawlat, 46 Ogg, 9a 
Nizzer, 635a Ogolim, Ogouli, 423a, 

Nobab, 611a 6 

Nockader, Nocbeda, Ojantana, 951a 
Nockado, Nock- Ola, 636a, 323a 
hoda, 6i3a, 6126, Old Strait, 6356 
490a Ole, 6366 

Noe Rood. 6306 Olho de gato, gatto, 
Noga,6l36 1746 

Nobody, Nohuda, Olio, 6366 
6126 Oliphant, 343a 

Nokar, 6286 011a, OUah, 01le,636a, 

Nokaydav, 6126 6, 14da 

Noker, Nokur, 629a, Omara,OxDbrab,6376, 
183a, 1826 6486 

Nol-kole, 629a Orobrel, 9516 

Non-regulation, 629a Omedwaur, Omeed* 
Non, 4^, 522a war, 6366, 637a 

Norimon, 6296 Omiah, 637a 

Norooee, Norose, 630a Ommeraud, 6376 
North-wester, Nor'- Omra, Omrab, 6376, 
wester, 630a a, 18a 

Notch, 620a Omum water, 6376 

Nouchadur, 6306 Onoar, 716 

Noukur, 629a Onbrele, 9516 

Nowayit, 6206 Ondera, 4136 

Nowbehar, 630a Onor, Onore, 4226, a, 

Nowrose, Now-roz, 456 
6806, a Ooiyne, 6376 

Nowshadder, Noz- Ooiank, Oolock, 9716 
adre, 6306 Oolong, 909a 

Noyra, 522a Ooloo Ballang, 

Nucq^uedab, 924a Oolooballong, w9a 

Nndaeea Rivera, 6306 Oonari, 4136 
Nudjeev, 6316 Oopaa, 9586 

Nugguroote, 631a Ooplah, Ooplee, 639a, 
NuTeeb, 6316 6 

Nukur, 629kz Oord, Oordh, Ooreed, 

Nullah, 632a 6396, 725a 

Numbda, Numda, Oordoo, 6396, 417a 
6326, a Oorial, 6406 

Numerical AflBxes, Ooriya, 6406 
6326 OorUm, 3966 

Nummud, Numna, Oorud, 6896 
Numud, 632a Oosfar, 780a 

Nuncaties, 6346 Ootacamund, 6406 

Nunda, 632a Opal, 6406 

Nunsareo, 706a Opeou, 4216, 426a 

Nure, 622a Ophium, C^hyan, 

Nut, 6346 Opio, Opion, 

Nut, Indian, 2286; Opium, 6406, 64la, 

Promotion, 6346 6, Ma 

Nuth, 6346 Opper, 426a 

Nuzr, Nuzza, Kuzzer, Ora6o, 878a 
632^, 6346 Onaoaya, Oraneayo, 

Nyro, ^ 6446, 645a, 206a 

N^gg^Nypeira,627a, «Bartt, 

Orangoaya, 646a 
Orang Deodong, 4896 
Oaf!7«&, 641a Orange, 642a 

Oaracta, 4866 Oranglcaya, Orang 

Oart, 035a Kayo, 6446^6a 

Obang, 6366 Onng-lama, 8966 

Oohilia, 751a Orang-otan, -otang, 

Od^OdU., 4<», 
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OnuikMft, Orankay, 
47id, 6446 

Orda, Orda Ordu, 
-bawr, 64 <m, 6 
Orenge, 6436 
Organ, 646a 
Organa, 4866 
Onncav, 754a 
Oringal, 708a 
Oriaa, Oriaaa, Oriia, 
6466, a, 816 
Ormea, 646a 
Ormesine, 6466 
Ormucho, Ornius, 
Ormuz, 6466; Or- 
muzine, 6466 
Omij, 116 

Orobalang, Orobalon, 
639a 

Orombarroa, 6466 
Oronge, 6436 
Oronko^ 646a 
Orraca, Orracha, 36a, 
357a 

Orrakan, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
*0^M4, •?766 
Orta, Ortha, 636a, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 
"Opv^or, Oryza, 7636, 
764a 

Osbat, 960a 
Oafour, 780a 
Otta. Ottah, Otter, 
647a 

Otto,Oitor,647a,24da 
Oude, Oudh, 6476, 
4666 

Ouran • Outang, On- 
rang-outang,6446,a 
Ourdy, 6406 
Outcry, 648a 
Ouvidor, 6496 
Ova, 41a. 7946 
Overlana, 6486 
Ovidore, 6496 
Owl, 6496 
Oyut'o, 6476 
6386 


Paoal, PiMuily, 785a 
Pocoa, 7846 
Pacem, 6826 
Faohamuria, 46a 
Pochin, 6946 
Pacota, 7046 
Paddie, 6606 
Paddimar, 6876 
Paddy, Bird, Field, 
660a,6 

Padenahawe. 662a 
Padi bird, 6606 
Padre, -^ohoog, 
661a, 900a; Mri, 

Fadahaw, 662a 
Paee-jaiD, 718a 
Pagar,6Sa6 


Pagari, 7356 
Pagarr, 6526 
PMod, 6556, 657a; 
P«od^ Tree, 6526, 
6^6 ; Pagode, Pa- 
godi, Pogodo, Pa- 
gody, Pagot’ia, 
6546, 656a, 6, 657a, 

616 fi 

Paguel. 1236 
Paguode, 6556 
Pahar, 7^ 

Pahlavi, 6576 
Pahlawan, 6446 
Pahr, 736a 
Pahzer, 91a 
Paibu, 1696, 682a 
Paick, 7486 
Paigu, 693a 
Paik, 7ASti 
Pailoo, 6586 
Painted Goods, 714a 
Paique, 749a 
f'aisah, 704a 
Paisheuah, 7016 
Pajama, 748a 
Painr, 91a 
Pakoti4, 7046 
Pill. 689a 


Palakijn, Falamkeon, 
661a, 8516 

Palampore, 6626,708a 
Palanckeo, Palan- 
chine, 6606, a 
Palangapuz, 6626 
Palangkyn, 661a 
Palang posh, 6626 
Palanka. Pi^nkeen^ 
Palanicin, Palan- 
kine, Palanqneen, 
Palanquin, 659a, 
660a, 6, M16 
Palapuntz, 7386 
Palau, 71 la 
Palaveram, 6616 
P<(1 aw 4 bandar, 33a 
Paleacate, 7366 
Paleagar, 7186 
Palo Ale, Boer, 662a 
Palo liunze, 7386 
Paleiacatta, 7366 
Palokee, Paleky,661a, 
6606 

Palemporo, 662a 
Palankeen, Palen^ 
quin, 661a, 660a 
Paleponts, punta, 
punzen, 7386, a 
Pali, 6626, 730a 
Palkee,661a: 'Oarry, 
664a, 865}i, 6696; 
Pllki, 6606; gharry, 
664a 

Pallakee, Pallarokin, 
Pallankee, Pallan- 
^uin, 661a, 660a, 

PalleacaitiL 7366 
Pklleagar, 719a 
Fall^,6606 
Pflli,668a 


Pallingeny, 116o 
Pallinkijn 6606 
Palmas, Cape das, 
665a 

Palmeiras, Palmerias, 
Palrueroe, Palmira, 
Palmiraa Cape, Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, 665a 
Patnbou, 55a 
Pambre, Pamerin, 
Pamorine, 665a 
Pampano, 721a 
Pampelmoose, 
-mousse, 7216 
Pamphlet, Pamplee, 
Paraplet, 7216, a 
Pamree, PiCmrl, 6^6,a 
Pan, Panan, Panant, 
6896, 349a 
I*iinchagao, 6656 
Panchaeot, Panchait, 
740a, 7396 
Panchalar, 172a 
Panchanada, 7416 
Panohanga, Pan- 
chaftgam, 6656 
Panchaut, Pancha- 
yet, 740a, 7396 
Panchwav, 6886 
Pandael,hinda1,6656 
Pand4ram, 666a 
Pandarano, Pandar- 
ani, Pandarany, 
666a, 6, 667a, 540a 
Pandaron, Panda- 
rum, Pandamim, 
666a, 6 

Psndaul, 6656, 666a 
Pandect, 741a 
Pandejada, 668a 
Pandel, 6656 
Pandit, Pandite, 
7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6676 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pangaia, Pangaio, 
Pangara, 668a 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Panguagada, Pan- 
§6^’ Panguaye, 

Pilnl, 6896 

Panics, Parical, 669a 
Pauicale, 669a 
Panicar, 669a 
Panidarami, 667a 
Panikar, raniquai. 


Panvftb, 742a 
Panjangam, 6666 

Pen5i,7576 
Panjnad, 742a 
Fki^a, 743a 
Panoel, 6706 
Pansaree, 744a 
Panschaap, 742a 
Pantado, 714a 
Pantare. Pantaron- 
gaI,6Ma 


Pknthay, Panth4, 
6696 

Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 725a 
Papaio, Papaio, Pa- 
paw, Papay, Pa- 
paya, 6706, 671a 
Paper, 72& 

Pappae, 671a 
Papua, 6716 
Poquin, 6946 
Par, 373a, 736a 
Para, 7296 

Para-boik, Parabyke, 
672a, 6716 

Paradise, Bird of, 946 
Paramantri, 6446 
Paranghee, 672a 
Parangi, Parangui, 
353a, 354a 
Parao, 733a 
Parash^war, PBrash&- 
wara, 7006, 701o 
Paraya, 681a 
Parbiitty, 672t 
Parcoe, 6816 
Parcherry, 6836 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dttu, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766, 6726, 
677a, 6, 8986 
Parea, 6796 
Faroe, 650a 
Pareiya, 6806 
Parell, 678a 
Paretchori, 6836 
Pareya, 6796 
Parga..a, 6986 
Paria, 680o ; Pariah, 
6786; Arrack, 575a, 
68ia ; Dog, 681a ; 
Kite, 681u ; Pariar, 
680tt, 681a ; Pariya, 
6806 

Par6, 7336 
Parocco, 1166, 873a 
Farpatrim, Farnoti, 
Parputty, o726, 
569 <( 

Parrea, Parr ear, 
Parreyer, Parriar, 
Parry, 6796, 680a, 
681a, 130a 

Parsee, ParMeo, Par- 
8cy, 6816, 682a 
Parshliwar, 7006 
Parsi, 682a 
Partab, 6736 
Partridge, Black, 

996 ; Grey, 3956 
Paru, 1216 
Parvoe, Parvu, 

682a, 6, 7876 
Parwanna, 7446 
Pasador, ^26 
Pasban, 749a 
Pasei, ^26, 8666 
Posi, 683a 
Pasteque, 6856 
PM, 683tt 
Pataca, 683a 
Patail, 686a 
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PatoiDAr 087a 7486 

Ffttui, nUno, 6866, Payon-ghaut, 690a 
7466 Pftyg^. 857a 

PkteM, Pataadar, Fdyik, 749a 
7466, 747a Piyin-gUt, 690a 

Ffttawa, 7476 Paxahar, 9ia 

Fktoh. 68Sa; Leaf, Pacaod, 6686 
6886 Paiam. 681a 

FktchuM, «8Si Fkunii. 6«0», «68i 

Fatohaw, 6626 Pane, 6826 

Flateheree, Pat- Pe^a, 704a 
oherry, 6886 Peoea, 734a 

Patchouli, 6836 Paocull, 6906 

Patehuk, 746a Peeha, 704a 

Pataca, Hia Peeo, 9086 

Pateoo, Patoeoon, Pech, 693a, 6 
683a Pacoi, 6906, 48a, 9186 

Patai, 666a Pedaara, 69la 

Pataii, Patel, Patall, Pedeehaw, 6626 
6866, 686a Pedir, 6906 

Patella, Patallaa, Pedra da Cobra, 848a 
Patallo, 6876, 688a Paaida, 6916 
Patamara, 6876 Paadara, 601a 

Patanaw, 6866 Paenua, 661a 

Pataqua, 6856 Paapal, Paapul, 602a, 

Patar, 6616 6916 

Pater, 6906 Pear, 692a 

Pathan, 7466 Pago, 693a 

Patimar, 687a Pcgo, 9086 

Patna, 686a Pegu, 693a ; Jar, 

PatnI-dftr 746a ^6 ; Pony, 6936 

Patola, Patella, Pa* Pagdo, Paguu,693a, 6 
tolo, 6866 Panlavan, Pahlivl^ 

Patra, 652a 7376 

Patajaak, 7456 PahWi, 6676, 6586 

Patta, 708a Paicho-kana, 7016 

Pattalc, 683a Paigu, 6936 

Patiala, 6866 Paik, 7486 

Pattaniar, 687a Peiaach, 7146 

Pattan, 7466 Paiacheuah, 7016 

Pattanaw, 6866 Paiab-khanna, 7016 

Pattata, M56 Paiahor, 7006 

PattewftUL 7476 Paishwah, 702a 

Pattal, 68 m Paisa Carra, 808a 

Pattallo, 6876 Pekar, 8606 

Pattamar, 6876 Peking, 694a 

Pattana, 6866 Pakoe, 909a 

Pattinar, 3026 Palau, 711a 

Pataiah, 652a Pelican, 6946, 2896 

Penal, 155a Pallacata, 7M6 

Pauco-nia, 603a Palo, 7106 

Paugul, 7176 Palong, 354a 

Paul, 689a Panang Lawyer, 696a 

Pauluit, Paulistin, Pandar,Pendaul,6656 
688a Pendat, 741a 

Paumphiat, TOa*. Penguin, Panguyn, 

Paunch, 7%6 Pangwin, Pan* 

Paunchway, 6886, gwvn. Duck, 6956, 

737a 69 m 

Paueangi, 230a Paniaaco, 708a 

Pautehaw, 6626 Panical, 6696 

Pauxacour, 917a PanisM, 6916 

Pawl, 6886 Pantedo, 7136 

Pawmmarry, 665a Peon, 696a, 220 b 

Pawn, 680a, 89a; Peon, 7236 
Sooparia, 6896 ; Poor, 6926 
Pawna, ^ Papa, 6986 

Pawnee, 6896 ; Kalla, Pepper, 6976 
690a Paquij, Paquin, 694a 

Paw Paw. 6716 Parcaula, ParooUa, 

PhWia, 3686 ParooU^ 70ea 

PaygB, 008a Pardaw, Pardo, 678a 


Paigane, Pargunnah, Phouzdar, 368a, 6, 

na ^enty-four, 2096 

6986 Phra, 7286 

Pari. 699a Phiil, 357a 

Parim, 5366 Pbulcarry, 703a 

Parpat, Parpatuanoa, Phulchori, 722a 
ParpatuancK Par- Phyll, 7296 
patuiW, 69^, 6 Phyimaund, 8086 
Parria, 6EK)a Piagg, 730a, 

Peniaim, 6996, 71a, 7^6 

2596 Pial, 703a 

Paraaa, 6816 Pi2o, 569a, 6966 

Parahkwar, 7006 Picar, Piccar, 7036, 
Parsiani, 6^ 83^ 

Paraimraon, 6996 Pice, 7036 
Partab, 6766 Pica, 7496 

Parumbaucum, 700a Pickaliar, 735a 
Parrilia, 876 Pico, Picoll, 6906 

Parwanna, Per* Picota, Picotaa, Pi- 
wauna, 7446 cottaa, 704a, 6, 

Pascaria, 700a 3236, 359a, 74M 

Peahash, Peachaaah, PicOta, Picotta, Pi- 
7146 cottah, 7046 

Peehawur, 700a Picquedan, Picque- 

Pesheubs, 701a dent, 700a 

Pashctish, Pashkaah, Pidar, 6906 
701a, 491a Pidjun English, 709a 

Pashkbaima, Pash- Pie, 705a 
kh&na, Pesh-khid- Pie, 7486 
mat, 7016 Piecay, 633a 

Paehour, 701a Piece-Goods, 705a 

Pashua, Pashwa, Pierb, 7246 
Peabwah, 702a Pierres de Cobra, 8476 
Paskot, 701a Piaschtok, 745// 

Pesqueria, 700a Piete Serra, 80Sa 
Patamar, 6876 Pigdan, Pigdaun, 

Patarab, 715a 709a 

Patarsilly, 702a Pigeon English, 

Petto, Pattoh, 7026 709a, 1336 

Paiin, Pa-una, 697a, Pigeon, Green, 395a 
6966 Pig-sticker, -sticking, 

Pouplier, 692a 7l0a, 70^ 

Peys, Paysen, 1216, Pigtail, 7106 
704a Pike. 749a 

Peyze Serra, 808a Pikoi, 6906 
Phansegar, Pban- Pil4f, Pilau, Pilaw, 
Boegur, Phansigar, Pillau, Pillaw, Pil- 

7026, 916a loa, Pilow, 7106, 

Phaora. 3586 711a 

Pharmaund, 3546 Pimplc-nose, 7216, 
Phaur, 736a 8176 

Phormanticlota, 9156 Pinang,Pinange,711a 
PhorOshahr, 3506 Pinaou, 695a 
Pherwanna, 7446 Pinaaco, 708a 
Pbilin, 354a Pindara, Pindarao, 

P’binoae, 691a Pindarab, Pin- 

Phirangi, 353a darry, Knderrab, 

Phirraaund, 3546, 58a 713a, 7116, 7126 

Phojdar, 2166 Pine apple, n36, 266 

Phongbi, Pbongi, Pinguy, 696a 
Pbongy, 724a, 8916 Pi^rapola, 7136 
Pboolohari, 7226 Pinnace, 6916 
Phoolkaraa, Phool- Pintado, Pintodoe, 
kari, 7^. 708a Pinthado, 7136, 

Phoongy, 71Ma 7lia. 202a, 2556 

Pbor^, 766 Pion, 6966 

Pbooru, Pboorsa, Pipal. Pippal, 692it 
Pboonar. 703a Pir, 6926 
Pbosdar 222ia Pirdai, 677a 

Photo, 708a Pir^ 6926; ponjala, 

Phousdar Phoosdar- 17a 

dar, Phvnadarry, PIriaw, 6796 
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Vktcb, Pinche*, 
714^ a 
Piaang, 714ft 
PiMuhee, 714ft 
Piacaria, 700ii 
Piaeaah, Piaheaah, 
Piahcuah. 701a, ft, 
364ft 

Piabpaah, 716a 
Piao, 807ft 
Piaaa, 380ft 
Piaaong, 683a 
PiUn,747a 
Pitarah, Pitarrah, 
7I6a, 60ft 
Piift, 704a 
Placia, Plaoy^717ft 
Plantain, rantan, 
Plantanai Plan- 
taao, Plantan, 
Plantin,n6a,716a, 
ft, 717a 
Plaaa6y,717a 
Platan, Plataaaa,716a 
Pochok. 746ft, im 
Pod4r. 717fti^4a 
Podaanar, 672ft 
P6dito, 740ft 
Podahaw, 662a 
Poadachary, 722ft 
Poaa, 767ft 
Poggla, 717ft 
Pogodo, 666ft 
Ponngaa, 724a 
Pohoon, 723ft 
Poiaon-nat, 718a 
Pokarmora, 746ft 
Polaa, P<rfaaa, 718a, ft 
Polaga^ 718ft 
Polar, Foliar, 718ft, a 
Pblioat,7S6ft 

718ft; Dog. 




PoUam, 710ft 
PbUioat, 786ft 
Pollook-aaug, 720ft 
Polo, 710ft 
P'o-lo-nia-aa, 88 a 
Polo-ya-kia, 728ft 

Polumbum, 762a 
Polwar, 787a 
Polya, 718ft 
Polygar, 710a 
Pomari, 666 a 
Pomfr^ 721a 
Pommalo, 721ft 
Pomphratk 721a 
Pompolaok Pbm- 
pona, 721ft 
Pbnaoaud, Pboam, 
262a 

Pbiiany,166a 
Pbndieliar!, Fbndl- 

Pona* 727^ 787ft 

Raw 

P 0 D 17 . Ponaway, 688 ft 
Pontda Oharaa* 722a 
Pbeja, PteJiOk, 722^ 


723a;Poojaha,tlia, 

324ft 


bnndy, 




Poon, 

Poonamalaa, 723ft 
Poongea, 72^ 
Poorana. 724a 
Poorbean, Poorbaea, 
Poonib, 724ft, a 
Pootly Nautoh, 724ft, 
Popaya, 671ft 
Po-po, 740ft 
Poppar, Poppar-caka, 
^4ft, 71^, 418a 
Parana, 724a 
Porfo, 733a 
Porca. 725a 
Poroaiain, Porcalana, 
Porcalaina, Poroa- 
Ian, Porcalana, 
Porcallaina, Poreal- 
lana, Porcalldaa, 

726ft^^S 726a, ft, 

Pcmhil 727ft 
Poreialatta, 726a 
Pora, 386ft, 786a 
Forgo, 726ft 
Porquatt, 726a 
Poiaalata, 725ft 
Porta Granda, Pa- 
qoina, 728a 
Portaloon, 746a 
Porta Nora, 727ft 
Port^ 727a 
Porto da Gala, 860ft ; 
Noto, 727ft; Pi- 
qnano, Pi<±ano, 

727O280 

Ponaliana, 726a 
Poahtin, Poataan, 
Poatin, 71^ 
Pbtail,6to 
Potan, 8a 
PoUto, 886ft 
Potahangh. Potahaw, 
68211, ft, 6^ 
Potaiock, 746ft 
Pottah,728ft 
Pottato, 8^ 
Pouebong, 808a 
PoujariT^ 

Po^, Pbu]iat,n8ft, 
602ft 

Ponran, 724a 
Pooraobawar, 762ft 
Pbyal. Pbyo, 708o 
Pn,nst 
IVu>,78W 
Praent, IVaerita, 
7800 , 668a 
Praga, 780a 
Praguana. 608ft 

PrSr^ 

Prabu, 788ft 
Pmnmoo, 66a 
Pntdp, 674a 


734a, 


Praai- 

731ft; 


Praw, 728ft 
Praya, 730a 
Prayftga, 720ft 
Pragona, 608ft 
Pran, 733a 
Praoidancy, 
dent, 7m 
Priekly-baai, 

-paar, 732a 
Prigfeny, 608ft 
Pn^lana, 726a 
Prock, 61a 
Proa, 733ft 

Prom, Proma, Prone, 
783a, 782ft 

ProToa, Prow, 7836, a 
Proi, 61a 
Puooa, 734a 
Pnobio, Pnebo, 
Pnebok, 746ft, a, 
173ft 

Paeka, Puckab, 734a 
Pnckalia, Puckall, 
PuckallT, F 
Puckauly, 

-boya, 736a 
Packer, 734a; pica, 
704a 

Pnokaro, Pnckarow, 
785a 

Pnokary, 736a 
^ddicbarry, 722a 
Pndifatanaa, Pudi- 
patan, Pndopa- 
tana, Pndripatan, 
786ft, a 
Paduk,270a 
Poggaraa, 786a 
Poggaa. 73te 
Puggeria, 736ft 

Pwiy. nw , 

% 7366 ; -wala. 


7346; 


Foggy, 736a 
Pogfay, 717ft 
pSlwan, 7S7b 
Pnbur, 786a 
Poja, Pttjah, 728a; 

P^. the, 728a 
PQiiri,723a 
P^ 734ft 
Pul, 272a 

Piil^ Pulamar, 786a,ft 
Pnlaoat, bandkar- 
ehiaf, 706a, 787a 
Polar, 718a 
PoUoat, 786ft; band- 
karebM, 67a, 706a, 
787a 

PoUao, 711a 
Pollicbanj, 722a 
PoUia, 7186 
Follow. 711a 
Polo Pinaoo, 606a 
P»ltoll^tOOO,Plll- 
ton, 787a, 162ft 
Polo, 780ft 

Po-lo-aha-po-lo, 700ft 
Polwab, Polwaar, 
Folwar, 787a 


Polwaon, 787a, 668ft 
Pommal-noa^ Pom- 
palmooa, Pompal- 
moo, Pumplamnaa, 
Poiaplanoaa, 721ft, 
7220,8176 
Pun, 7376 

Poncb, 787ft; -gbar, 
780o; -boa8a,780a 
Poncb^at, 730ft 
Pond, 737ft 
Pondal, 2216 
Pundit, 740a 
Pondull. 666ft 
Puna, 697a 
Pun-gburry, 372ft 
Punjab, Punjaob, 

742ft, 741a 
Ponium, 708a, 4ft 
PonkiL Ponkah, 

Punuw, Ponkar, 
743a, ft, 742ft 
Punaaree, 744a 
Ponshaw, 662ft 
Pusiaftaa, 688ft 
Punt, 7 m 
Punta di OaUo,J60ft 
Punticherry, 722ft 
Punto-Oala, 860ft 
Puran, PoT6ia,734a, 
823ft 

Pnrb, Pnrba, Pur- 
banaan, 724a, ft* 
686ft 

Puroallain, 726ft 
Purdah, Pordaniahln, 
744a 

Purdaaaa, 744ft 
Purdoa, 744ft 
Purga, Poigoo, 727a 
Purop, 13a, 724ft 
Poraoaor, 700ft 
Purro, Purroa, 682ft, 
170a 

Purwanna, 744ft 
Puaalen, 726ft 
Putaobo, 686ft 
Potoh, Potoha leaf, 
683ft 

Potobock, Putohook, 
744ft, 746ft 
Potaab, 708a, 747a 
Putalan, Putalaon, 
746a 

Putalaa, 688a 
Potial, Om 
Poilfun, 746a 
Putnaa, Potnaadar, 
Potoay, 746a, ft 
PotUn, Pottanian, 
746ft, 747a 

Pottaa, Puttaadaraa, 

747a, ft 

PotUwftll, 747ft 
Potton katehia, 
pattallT-naotob,724ft 
Potty, 747a 
Pot^alliu747ft,220o 
Pot1^^ Wft 
Pozabaw, 117ft 
Pyal, 703ft 
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PyjammA, 748a, 707l» 
Pvk&r, 7086 
Pyke, 748a 
Pvon, 6966 
Pyre, 736a 
Pystfcbi, 7146 
Pyse, 7496 
Pytan, 747a 


Qualaliu, 650a 
Qhalif, 147a 
Qualecut, 1486 
Quambaya, 160a 
Quamoclit, 7496 
(^andreen, 155a 
Quantung. 1586 
Quatre, 2Mb 
Queda, Quedab, 
Quedda, 750a, 6 
Queiziome, Queix- 
ome, ^aizuina, 
485a, 6, 7606 
Quelin, ^ely, 490a 
9406 

Qaemoy, 7506 
Quancbeny, 2806 
Quariz, 2746 
(^aabery, 288a 
Quatary, 4826 
^ ichari, 4766 
. J-bi, 7506 
Inil. 48Sa 

Silin, Quillina, 4896 
,jilloa, 751a 
laillea, 2506 
liloA, 7506 
^jilon, 751a 
^inci], 6166 
Quirpaia, 768a 
Qnitaaole, Qoit da 
Solail, Quitta Soil, 
Quittaao), 488a, 6 
Qaizoma, 486a 
Quoihad, 7506 
i^oquo, 229a, 8736 
Qo^ngo]iz,l73a 
&ybiba, 277a 
^yluaa, 751a 


866 , 

4466 

Raazpoot, 687a 
Rabo dal Elaphanto, 
848a 

Raaan, Raeannar, 


846 

RachaUda, 7666 
Rack, -aM, Raoka- 
^naa^Mk-paooh, 

R2«rMf768a, 7996 
Raaaa, 764^76 
RaAay, 8& 
Raffa-gurr’d, Rafa* 
gar, 778(k 6 
R4«ib7M 
ftigipoiu, 7566 


Rag^y, 7586 
Ragia,7546 
Ragy. 7586 
Rabdar, Rabdari, 
753a 

Rabety, 168a 
Rabtb, 467a 
Rfti, Raiaw. 764a 
Raiglin, 7086 
Raignolla, 760a, 
Rainea, 772a 
Raing, 7086 
Rains, tbe, 7686 
Rais, 7536 
R&’is-al-badd, 7696 
Raiya^ Kaiyot, 7776 

E -' ■ , Rajah, 764a 
mundry, 7546 
in, Rakbang, 846 
Raktika, 777a 
Ramadhan, 756a 
Ramasammy, 7656, 
359a 

Ramboetan, Ram* 
boatan, Rambotan, 
Rambotaitf, Rom* 
bostin, 7m 
Ramdam, 766a 
Ramerin, 665a 
Rameshwaram root, 
2156 

Rimjani, Ramjanny, 
R^jeni,2^.774a 
Ramoosey, Rainooay, 
7666 

Ramo Samae, 7656 
Rampoor, Rampore, 
Chndder,8246,218a 
Ram-ram, 7566 
Ramsbella, 666a 
Ramusa, 7196 
Ran, 7746 
Rdnd, Ranaa, 767a 
Raogm, 767a 
Ranjow, 757a 
Ranna, Rannia, 767a 
Ras al bad, 7696 
Rds Kartfahf, 7696 
Rasad, 7766 
Rasbouta. 7666 
Rasaad,7676 
Raaalgai, 770a 
Raabboot, Raahboota, 
Raahbout, Raah* 
bat, Raahpoot, 
7566,683a 
Raald, 7576 
Rdsolhadd, Ra«al* 
got, 7696, 770a 
Rat^bird, 7676 
Ratb.8656 
Rati, 777a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 7676 
Rattaraa,7686 
Ratti, 7^a 
Rattia^ 770a 
Ranti,772a 
RaTina-daar, 768a 
RaTjaanaa, 774a 
Raya, 764a 
Rayah, 7776 


Raya, 768a 
Rayat, Rayatwar, 
7776, 778a 
Razttl, ^zet, 760a 
Razai, 7726 
Razbut, 755a 
RazBa,768a 
Reapar, 758a, 62a 
Raas,758a 
Raoon, 346. 5946 
Rad Cliffs, 758a; 
-Dog, 7686, 7816; 
Hill, 7586 
Reas. 75Sa 
Ragibuto, 7656 
Relation, -Pro- 
^nces, 7586, 759a 
Ragur, 769a 
Rah, 7596 

Raiool, 7596, 1726, 
6046 

Raispouta, 7656 
Ral-gar^, 3656 
Ranny, 7716 
Ranof, 760a 
Rasai, 7726 
Rasbout, Rasbnto, 
756a, 4446 
Rashira, 760a 
Rasidant, 761a 
Respondantia, 761a 
Rassaidar, 7^6 
Rassala, 7616 
Rassaidar, Ramaldar, 
762a 

Rasi-houi^ 762a 
Rasum, 79ia 
Rat-gburry, 8726 
Rattae, 77W 
Rays bunto, 765a 

Raysa, 764a 
Rayzel, 8826, 760a 
Raoai, Ra^, 7726 
Rbadary, Rbadoraga, 
753a 

Rbambudan, 766a 
Rhinocaros, 762a, la 
Rhodas, 76^ 
Rhomaans, 768a 
Rhonoo, 8tt, 874a 
Rhotaas,7626 
Riat, 7776 
Rica, 7(f9a 
Rkkihaw, 4696 
Right-hand oaataa, 
1716 

Rio, 7686 
Risaladi^ 

<Ur.76ii 
Rlohibr, 760a 
RiaMlla.762a 
Rithl, MU. 770a, 864a 
Roo, Sr64a, 280a 
Rofolgau, 7696 
Ro^ 7676 

Roamaal, 769a 
Rogar, 7546 


Ro^^Rohilla, 767o 

Rohtds, 763a 
Rolong, 767a, 864a 
RomaU;769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 8226 
Romi, 768a 
Rondal, Rondall, 
771a. 7706 
Roooka, 7676 
Rook, 7676 
Rooka, Rookaloo, 
7676 

Room, 7676 
Roomal, Roomaul, 
769a 

Roomae, 7676 
Roopaa, Roopaa, 

Ropia, 776a, 

Roaamallia, 770a 
Rosa-appla, 770a 
Rosalia, 770a, 7476 
Rosa Mallows, 770a 
Roaollar, 762a 
Rota, Rotan, 7576 
Rotas. 768a 
Rotola, RotUa, Rot* 
tola, 770a 
Rotus, 768a 
Roubla, 778a 
Roul, 2296 
Roumaa, 769a 
Round, 7706 
Ronndal, 7706 ; -boy, 
771a 

Ronndar, 7706 
Ronnaa, Rouni, 7716, 
772a 

Roupia, Roupy, 776a, 
6 

Rous, 7716 
Routaa, 680a 
Rouzindar, 9a 
Roral, 770a 
Rowana, Rowannah, 
7716, a 
Rowoa, 7n6 
Rownaa, 7716 
Rowtaa, 772a, 689a 
Roy, 772a 
Royal, 156a 
Roza, 772a 
Ro^to.7696 
Rozya,;m886a 
RnbkM, 7726, 496a 
RnbUa, 778a 
Rubby, 7726 
Rnbla, 778a 
RaoQa,767M06,478a 
Rnffngur, 778a 
Rnhalah, 767a 
Rnm, 7786 
RQm, Rnma, 7686 
Rfinll, Rnmala, 
RainaU.769a 
Rnma, Rnmi, Ra* 
768a 

RuBhMnaj, 7786 
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RumiiA, 774a 
Rttmo, 7686 
Run, 774a 

Run ft muck, amok, 

Rundell, 771a, 807a 
Runma, 774a 
Runn, of Cutch, 7746 
Ruotee, 772a 

^7?6a’ ^“**'** 
Ruwud, 7766 
Rut Ruth, 7766, 
137a, 3656 

Ruttee, Rutty, 7766, 
1606, 8076 

Ryot, 777a ; Ryot- 
wdri, Ryotwarry, 
778a, 48la 
Ryw, 754a 


Sab, 782a 
Saba, 4556 
Sabaio, 778a 
Sabandar, Sabander, 
Sabandor, 8166, 

. 817o, 57a 
Sabata, 816a 
Sabayo, 7786, 8166 
Sabendor, Sabindar, 
Sabindour, 817a, 
8166 

Sabir, 780a 
Sable-fish, 770a, 33a, 
414a, 721a 
Sabre, 780a 
Saoar mambu, 887a 
Saocharon, Saocha- 
nim, 8636 
Saokcloath, -cloth, 
861a, 6 

Saderan-Patam, 7706 
^r, 8626 

Sadrampatam, Sad- 
rangapatam, Sad- 
ringapatnam, 770a 
Safflower, 7706, 2626, 
2666 

Saffron, 780a 


Saghree, 8186 
8a||^ 7806; palm, 

8a^, Sagore, 798a 
Sagow, 7na 
8agri,8186 
Sagu, 781a 
Saiuiir, Saguire, 
7816. 167a 
Sagum, 781a 
Saj^r, Smra, 7816 
Sagwire, 781a 
SS, 81 As 
Sahab, 782a 
Sahanakrit, 
krit,7926 
Sahib, 7816 
Sahoukar, 8686 
Sahras, 2496, 2896 


Sahu, 816a 
Saia, 2156 
Bailan, 182a 
SaimQr, 211a, 505a 
St Deaves, 782a 
Saint John's Island, 
Islands, 782a, 6, 
783a 

St Juan, 783a 
Saio, 8586, 5546 
S&ir, Sairiat, 801a 
Saiva, 783a 
Saiyid, 8866 
S&i, 0106 
Sfikh, 9066 
Sakhar, 8606 
Saklatun, 8616 
S&i; 7d86 
Sala, 7836 
Skla, 7986 
Salaam, 7836 
Sainbad, 7676 
Salac, 784a 
Salagram, Salagra- 
man, 7856 
Salak, im 
Salam, 7836 
Salampora, Salam- 
pore, ^lamporij, 

Saleb, -miaroe, 784a, 6 
Salem, 7846 
Salem, 7836 
Balempore, Salem- 
poory, Salcmpouri, 
^lempury, 662a, 
7846, 785a. 46, 708a 
Salop, 784a 
Salgram, 7856 
Sallf, 7846 
Saligram, 785a 
Salkey, 854a 
SallaM, SaUabaud, 
786a 

Sallallo, Sallo, Salloo, 
819a, 8186 
Salmoli, 807a 
Salmon-fish, 4146 
Salob. 7846 
Salom, 7836 
Saloo, 819a 
Saloop, 784a 
Salnopaut, 7086 
Salootree, 786a 
Salop, 7846 
Salset, Salsete, Sal- 
sett, Salsette, 7876, 
7866 

Sfilu, 819a 
Saluar1,8336 
Salustree, Salutree, 
7866 

Sal ween.Sa1wen, 788a 
Sam, 8226 
Samadra, 8676 
Saman, Saroanf, 8206 
Samano-Codom, 119a 
Samara, 8666 
Simarl, Sainarao, 
9776 

Samatra, Simatril, 

8670,6 


Sam- 

Saro- 


Sambel, 809a 
Samboo. 789a 
Sambook, Sambouk, 
Sambonka, Sam- 
bouq,788a,6,815a, 
448a 

Sambre, 7886 
Sambreel, 8516 
Sambu, 78^ 
Sambucbi, ^mbuco, 
Sambuk, 7886 
Sambur, 7886 
Samescretan, 7926 
Samgfis, 7826 
Samkin, 8366 
Sammy, -house, 8836 
Samon, Samorim, 
Samorin, Samory, 
9776, 978a 
Sampan, 789a 
Sampan, 463a 
Sampsoe, 7896 
Samscortam, 
scroutam, 
scruta, 7^6, 793a 
Samshew, Samshoe, 
Samshoo, Samshu, 
7896, 366 

Samskrda, Samskret, 
793a 

Samsu, 7896 
Sdimuri, 273a 
Sanam, 349a 
Sanashy, Sanaase, 
872a 

Sancianua, 783a 
Sand&bfir, 379a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandalo, 
Sandalwood, 7896, 
790a 

Sanderie wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Sandery, 8696 
Sandlc, 7896 
bandoway, 7906 
Sanf, 1^, 456a 
Sanga, 8706 
Sanga^ 7916 
Sangab, 8706 
^ngarie, 4506, 408a 
^ngena, San Oio- 
Tanni, 7826 
Sangtarah, 643a 
Sangue^a, 7016 
Sanguicel, 791a, 862a 
San^icer.Sanguiseo, 
Sanguiaeu, Sangu- 
aeer, 7016, 702a 
Saniade, Sania8i,872a 
Saniali, 7966 
Sanjftn, 8766, 7826 
Sannaae, 872a 
Sanno, 7086 
Sann^^, Sannyfisf, 

San Paolo, 688a 
Sanscraet, Sanacript, 
Sanscroot, San- 
skrit, Sanskritse, 
793a, 792a 
Santal, 790a 
Santry, 870a 


San-^^, Snnyasy, 

Saothon, 0096 
Sapakii, 794a 
Sapan, SapSo, 7046 
Sapec, Sapeca, Sa- 
j^que, Si^ku, 
Sapocon, 794o, 
79da,6 
Snpon, 7946 
Saponin, 4516 
Sapoon, 794a 
Sappan, 794a, 6, 1136 
Sapjierselaar, 8406 
Sappica, 7936 
SappoD, 7946 
Zapj/3apa, 833a, 6 
Sarabogoi, Saralwgy, 

Sarabula, 8336 
Sarafe, 832a 
Saraglia, Sarfil, Sa- 
raius, 812a, 6 
Sarampura, 785a 
Sarandlb, Sarandfp, 
1016, 182a 

Sarang, Saranghi, 
813a 

Sar4pardab, 877a 
^raphi, 974d 
Saras, 1046 
SariLwil, 8336 
Sarbacane, Sarba- 
tane, 795a, 7816 
Sarbet, 826a 
Sarboji, 795a 
Sardar,Sardare, 8416, 
811a 

Saree, Sariin, 7956 
Saringam, 8776 
Sarnau, 7956 
Sarong, 796a, 138a 
Saras, 249a, 2896 
Sarr&f, 8^ 

Sarray, 812a 
Saras, 289a 
Sary, 8126 
Sfisim, 8426 
Sassergate, 7086 
Sastracundeej^08& 
Sastrang61, 8236 
Satagam, Satagan, 
7^0,4186 
Sataldur, 878a 
Satbhai, 814a 
Satgfinw, Slitgfion, 
7966, 797a 
Sati, 1896 
gati, 8796, 882a 
Satignm, 7966 
Satin, 797a 
Satlada, Satlader, 
Satlaj, Satldt, 878a 
Satrap, 7976 
Satsnmt, 799a 
Sattee,881a 
SatyaWati.8805 
Saualacca, 8446 
^ucem Saucom, 420a 
Saudane, 865a 
Saugor, Island, 798a 
Sam-wood, 798a 
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Saunders, 790a 
Saurry, 7956 
Saraiu, 779a, 

Savash, 816a 
Sarayo, 7786 
SaTeia, 4146 
Savendroog, Savendy 
Droof?, 8146 
Sawakin, 860a 
Sairtflak, 8446 
Rawarl Camel, 858a 
Sawarry, 868a 
Sawray, 8836 
Say a, 216a 
Sa^^ Sayr, 7986, 

Sbasalar, 8406 
Scarlet, 8016, 861a 
Scarage, Scavager, 
Scavageour, Sea- 
Tagiuin, ScaTenger, 
Scawageour, 802a, 
6, 803a, 8016, 346a 
Schad, 458a 
Sehai, 5936, S25a 
Schakar, 8646 
Schal, 8246 
Schalam, 7836 
Scbalembron, 1956 
Sehaman, 8206 
Scheik Bandar, 8166 
^beithan, 8186 
Scbekal, 444<i 
^herepbi, 9746 
Sebiab, Schiiie, 825a, 
6 

Schiraa, 8296 
Schite, 202a 
Sdai,825a 
Scial, 8246 
Sciam, 823a 
Sdamutbera, 867a 
Sciddee, 8126 
8cigU,S29a 
Scimdy, 8376 
Scimeter, Scimitar, 
8046 

Scinde,Scindy, 837a,6 
Seise, 8856 
Scriuano, Scrivan, 
Scrirano, 804a, 
163a, 3106 

Scymetar, Scymitar, 
8046, a 

Sea-oockles, 2706; 

-ooooanut, 2816 
Seaeunny, 8046, 558a 
Seapiah, Sea] 

SeapT. 8ir 
Saar, ^6 
Seat, 8136 
Saaw, 825a 
Babondea, Sabnady, 
8056, a 

Sdebaliaa, Sdobaylaa, 
815a 

Saeuniil, 805a 
8addaa,8066 
Badoa, Sadoa, 7006 
8aabar,827a 
Baady, 806a, 470a 
Sadi, Saakh, 886a 


Seek-man, 8356 
Seekul-putty, 809a 
Seemul, 807a 
Seer, 807a 

Seerband, Seerbeiti, 
Seerbund, 7086, 
943a 

Seerfish, 808a, 721a 
Seerky, 842a 
Seerpaw, 8086, 4836 
Seerabaud, 7086 
Seersucker, 7086 
SeetuI putty, 809a 
Seik,Seikh,836a,83&6 
Seilun, 182a 
Seir-fisb, 8086, 895a 
Seivia, 783a 
Sej-garry, 3656 


SeU, 8196 
Selebres, 1806 
Seling, 8166 
Salland. 182a 
^mane, 821a 
Seraball, 809a 
Sembuk, 7886 
^meano, Semian, 
Semtano, Semi- 
anna, Setnijane, 
821a 

Sempitan, 868a, 9556 
XiJ/AuXXa, 211a 
Senaaiy, 8726 
Sengtereb, Seng- 
terrah, 8706, 871a 
Senior Merchant, 2226 
Sennaar, 187a 
Sepah Salar, 8406 
Sepaya, 910a 
Sepoy, 809rr 
Sequin, 1936 
Ser, 8076 
SeraflSn, 9746 
Serai, 8116 
Serang, 8126 
Serapah, 8086 
Seraphim, Serapbin, 
974a, 81Sa 
Serass, 249a, 2896 
Serauee, 8126 
Sercaae, Serchis, 316, 
438a 

Serendeep, Serendlb, 
Serondiva, 1826, 
813a, 1816 
8eriaii, 8866 
Serin^apatam, 818a 
Serinjaoi, 8776 
SOTioua,2^ 

Sens, 842a 
Seriahtadar, 8266 
Saror,8326 
86rpaw,8066 
Sar^t’a-stone, 848a 
8arpaych^l3aJ 484a 
Sarpow, 6086, 0396 
SarragUo, 8116 
Sampaidab, 677a 
Sarny, S\2a 
Sarra'SOea 
Sarrifaoir. 6206 
SarriataoM’, 8M 


Serwan, 689a, 8776 
Sorye, 8116 
Set, 813/> 

Setewalo, 9796 
Seth, 8136 
Setlege, 878* 

Sett, 8136, 1 S96 
Settlement, 8136 
3ettre‘a, 4826 
Sotuni, 7976 
Seiwe^, 980a 
Seut5, 829a 
Seven Brothers, 814a; 
Pagodas, 814a ; 
Sisters, 814a, 6076 
Severndroog, 814a 
Sewalick, Sewdlik, 
8456 

Sewary, 85Sa 
Seychelle, Islands, 
8146 

Seydra, 8536 
.^yjan, 7826 
Se»wul, 894a 
Sha, 816a 
Shaal, 7986 
Shaan, 823a 
Shabander, Sha- 
Bander, l87a, 645a 
Shabaah, 816a 
Shabunder, 8166, 
127a 

Shackelay, 217a 
Shaddock, 8176, 7216 
Shade, 818a 
Bhadock, 8176 
Shagreen, 818a 
Shiibbandar, Shah- 
bunder, 8166, 817a 
Shabee, Shahey , 194a, 
3896 

Shah Goest, 881a 
Shahr-i-nao, Sbahar- 
al-Nawi,796a,914a, 
8676 

Shaii. 216a 
Shaikh, 698a, 8256 
Shaitan, 8186 
Sbaivite, 783a 
Shakal, 444a 
SbakI, 442a 
Sbalbaft. 7086 
Sbalee, 6186, 188a 
Shaleeat, 183a 
Shalgramtt, 7856 
Shaiie, 8196 
Shiliyit, 183a, 810a, 


Shaloo, 8186 
Bhalwir, 8836 
Shilyi083a 
Shan, 828a 
Shana, 8106 
Shaman, Shamaninn, 
820a. 110a 
Shambogoa, 8206 
Shanaaaah, Sha- 
mm, 621a 


ing, 
621?a 
ShamaiMtr, 


Shamyana, ShSmy- 
finah, 821a 
Shan, 8216, 504a 
Shanaboga, 8206 
ShAn&rcash, IS^ 
Sh&nbaf, Shanbaff, 
8236, a 

Shanb^a, Shan- 
bogue, 8206 
Sbandemagor, 1466, 
1846 

Shank, 1846 
Shanscrit, 703a 
Sbaidb, 828a 
Sharovary, 8336 
Shasbma, 798a 
Shostab, Shaster, 
8236, 963a 
Shastrea, 824a 
Sbataludr, 878a 
Shatree, 3896 
Shat-sha.shti, 787a 
Shaul, 8246 
Shawbandaar, Shaw- 
biinder, 817a, 6966 
Shawl, 824a ; Goat, 
831a ; Bhawool, 
824a 

Shay, 3896 
She^-inaul, 8256 
Sbebander, 816a 
Shecarry, 8276 
Sbeoah, 8246 
Sbaek, 825a 
Shealay, 8196 
Sheer mahl, Sheer- 
maul, 8256, 51a 
Shd«tfiiaj)atee, 809a 
Sheeut, 8256 
Sheher-al-Nawi, 796a 
Sheek, 8256 
Sheik, 8366 
Sheikh, 8256, 603a 
Shekar, 8276; Sha- 
karry, 8276 
Shakho, 6286 
Shela,Shalab,819a,6 
Shall, 824a 
Bhalla, 8186 
Sharash, Sharai, 8296 
Sherbat, 8256 
Sharaaf, 8266jJ70a 
Bbaraphana, 076a 
Shariff, 882a 
ShariatMor, 8266 
Shanraraya, 8265 
Shadl, 2na 
Shararoy Hllla, 8266 
Bbawaga, 8036 
8ba«i3iO|848a 
Shayah, 8716 
Shaybar, 896a 
Shaykh. 8256 
8bia, 8946 

Shibar, SUbbar, 
827a, 660a 
ShieW, 8276 
Sblaknl-ghor, 8866 
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Shikar, 8276; Shi- 
karee, HXIJb ; Shi- 
kar-gah, 828a ; 
Shikftri, 828a 
Shikb 6 , 828a 
Sbilin, Shilingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 
ShinattaroAban, 1976 
Sbinbeam, Sbinbeeii, 
Shinbin, 828A 
Sbinkala, Sbinkali, 
Sbinkli, 829a, 82S& 
Sbineura, 1466, 201a 
Sbintau, Shintoo, 
8296, a 
Sbiraa, 8296 
Sbireeobaf, SbTrln- 
Uf, 8296, 8236 
Shirry, 2^6 
Sbisham, 830a, 842a 
Sbisba-mabal, Sbisb' 
mahull, 830a 
Sbiten, 8186 
Sboaldarree, 8316 
Shoe, of Gold, 830a ; 
flower, 8306 ; gooae, 
831a 

Sboke, 8 dla 
Sbola, 831a 
Shoo, of Gold, 8306 
Sboocka, 8316 
Shooldarry, 8316, 
6886 

Shooter-eowar, 
>auwar, 8576 
Sboukb, Sbouq, 831a 
Sboyu, 859a 
Sbraub, 8316 
Bbreif, 8266 
Sbxobb, 8316 
Sbroff, Shroffage, 
8316 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shuddery, 4826, 8536 
Shukha, 8316 
Shulwaurs, 8326,7076 
Shurbit, 626a 
Shut* Sarwar, Shutur 
Sowar. Suwar, 
868 <b 8576 
Shwd Da^n, 2916 
Sbynsb, 8296 
Siagoie, 881a 
Siam, 8336, 8526 
Siamback, 186a 
Siamotra, 867a 
Sian, Siio,884^ 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tba-ya, 466a 
SibbMidT, 8 d 66 
6766 

Bioa, SioeiL 886a, 
8846. S^66 
Siooheae, 816 
Siokman, 8866 
Siektanoy, 7086 
Siolaagur 8866 
Siecraa»886a 
8idaaa,8lddy,8ldbi, 


KMadll^ 

iTHini 


17Hln^lS4^647a 


Si 6 m, Sien, 

8226, 834a 
Sihala, 1816 
Sike,8ihk,Sikh,836a, 
8356 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
Sild&tun, 8616 
Sikunder'e grass, 877a 
Silfo, 182a 
Silboot, 8366 
Silebis, 1806 
Siling, 847a 
Sillpat, 8366 
Silladar, Sillahdar, 
8366, 69a 
Sillah-posh, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Sillajosh, 8366 
Silledar. 8366 
Sillahpoab, 8366 
Silmagoor, 8366 
Silou, 1826 
Silpet, 8366 
Sioikin, 8366 
Simmul, Simul, 807a 
Zl/ivXXa, 211 a 
Sin, 45^ ; -Masin, 

■ 5316 

Sinabafa, Sinab4ffo, 
Siiiabafo, Sina- 
liaph, 8236, a, 126 
Sinae, 1976 
Sinasse, Sinassy, 8726 
Sincapore, Sincapura, 
Sincapuro, 8 !^ 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4356, 4536 

Sindabar, Sindabura, 
Sindaburi, 8376, 
838a, 379a, 8286 
Sind&n, 7826, 211a 
Sind&pGr, 8 Ste 
Sinde, 8376 
Sindhee, 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sindy, 
3206, 8376 
Singalese, ^86 
Singapoera, Singa- 

Sinsmra, Singerab, 
S^luura, 840a, 

Singuyli, 829a 
Sini, £tol^,^^^&nn1ya, 

8 ln%lSiD, 5816 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
SinoMW, 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
8int<H Sintoo, 8296, a 
Sion. 8846 

Si^-Snlaar, SipKh 
^ SipidiMlnr, 

S i69a 
06 

8ipMbllr,8126 

8imn06 


63a, 


Siraah, 8296 
Sircar, 8406, 

856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -bearer, 
beehrah, 8416,78a; 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdrars, 8416 
Sirian, 886 a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 84]d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877a 
Sirpeach, 813a 
Sirrakee, 842a 
Sirrijt, 842a 
Siseo, 836a 
Hissoo, 842a 
Sltal-pattl, 809a 
Sitti, 100a 
Sitting-up, 8426 
Sittringee, Sittringy, 
843a 

Sitty, 190a 
Siturngee, 843a 
Siv41ik, Siwillik, Si- 
walikb, 8456, 843a, 
844tt’ 

Si-yo-thi-ya, 466o 
Size-da, 494a 
Sjahamouw, 706a 
S]iihbandar, 817a 
Sjoppera, 2 ^ 

Skeeu, 846a 
Slam, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
Slippet, 8366 
Sloth, M76 
Snake-stone, 8476,76, 
24a, 906 
Sneaker, 849a 
Snow rupee, 8496 
Soacie, mjes, 8546 
Soay, 7786 
Soco,8046 
Sodagar, 857a 
Sodoe,7906 
Sofala, 8496 
Soffi, Sofl, 8556 
Sogwan, 9116 
Sohali, 883a 
Sola, 8506 
Solamandalam, 257a 
Solar, 8806; topee, 
851a 

Solda, Soldan, ZeX- 
davoff Soldanus, 
865a 

Solf^mma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Solmundul, 
85a, 268a 

Somana Kotamo, 
9666 

Somba, Bombay, 851a 
Sombra, 9616; 80 m- 
breiio, B 6 y da, 
851 il 6 . 6e9a; 

Bomorerok Chan- 
nel, 861a, 962a; 
Bonbnyro» Soma- 


rera, 952a, 8516, 
852a 

Somma Cuddom, 
Sommona - Codom, 
3666, 729a 

Sonahparinda, Sona- 
paranta, 852a, 6 
Sonaut, 7756 
Sonda, 860a 
Sonni, 871a 
•Sonthal, Sonthur, 
8526, 853a 
Soobadar, 856a 
Soobah, 856a 
Sooder, Soodra, 853a 
Soofoe, R56a 
Sooiee, 6536 
Sooju, 859a 
Sooiy, 8536 
Sooklaat, Sooklat, 
8616, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 853a 
Soontara, 643a, 8706 
Soopara, 6736 
Sooparie, 6896 
Soorky, 854a 
Soorma, 854a 
Soorsack, 857o 
Soosey, Soosie, 855a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloota, 2216 
Sopara, 8736 
Sophi, S<mhiua, 
^phy, 85 m 
S 5rath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soreth, 8766, a 
^mau, 7956 
Sorrabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Soiialec, 8446 
Souba, S56a ; Souba- 
dar, 8566 ; Soubah, 
8566; Soubahdar, 
8566 

Soucan, 8046 
Soucar, 7776, 8586 
Souchong, 9096 
Soudagur, 857a 
Soudan, Soudane, 
865a 

Soudra, 8536 
Sou-la- tch’a, 8766 
Sou-men-t'ala, 8676 
Sovrdpa, Zoi>rwapa, 
878a 

Sourftcbtra, 8766 
^uray, 81^ 

Soure, 874a 
Sour6t,8766 
Sour Sack, Sonmopt 
8576, a 
Souy,^ 

Sowar, 8576, 8680 ; 

.footer, W76 
Sbwarree, SowaiA 
Bowary, 868 a, TlOa 
»woay, 868 a 


Soy, 8636 ^ 

Spaohi, Spahaa, 
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Sfiahi, Spfthii, 
Sphai, Spie, 8Ua 
Spin, 850a 
Sponge Cake, 858a 
Bpoited-Deer, Deere, 
858a 

Squeeee, 8585 
Stange, Stank, 800a 
Station, 8585 
Stevedore, 8585 
Stiek-inee^ 8685 ; 

•lac, 860a 
Stink-wood, 860a 
Streedhana, 860a 
Straights of OoTema- 
dore, 381a 

Stridban, Stridhana, 
860a 

Stuna, 860a 
Snalcin, 860a 
Siu^, Sualjbar, 

Suami, 8885 
Subadar, 8M5 
Snbab,856a 
Subehdsr, 8565 
Sobdri, 873a 
Snbidar, 8565 
Sablom, Snbnom, 
7085 

Sneer, Suceare, 863a, 
864a 

Snocatoon, 7085 
Suekat, 861a 
Sncker-Bucker, 8005 
Socket, 8605 
Suckette, 176a 
Sadat, 861a 
Sudden Death, 862a 
Sadder, 862a ; Adaw- 
lut,45; Ameeo,175, 
86^; Board, 862a; 
Court. 862a; Sta- 
tion, ^ 
Sodkiw&n, 2035 
Sudrung Pattan,7705 
SufAIah,Sufftrah,8735 
So/eena, 8625 
SoffaTean, Soffee, 
856a, 8656 
Suffolk 8505 
Snflj, 8u6, 8555, a 
Sugar, 8625 ; Candie, 
Candy, 166a: 
Soger, candy, 8645 


Sfik, 214a 
8okkinglr.8045 
SnkUt^ma 
Sokor, 8605 
Sukte, 861a 


SOlia, 207a 
Snldari, 8815 
Sulky, 854a 
Snllah, 8185 
Sohnah, 854a 
Soltan, 8645 
Saiutra, 8665 
Snmbrero, 8015 
Siiinjao»808a 


Sn-men-ta-la, 867a 
Summerhead, 851a, 5 
SumminianiL 821a 
Sumoltra, Sumotra, 
8670,8665 


Somuthia, SOmOtra, 
867a, m 
Sun, 871a 
Sundparanta, 852a 
SunbOk, 788a 
Sunda, SnndaCalapa, 
868a, 868a 

Sundarbana, Sunder- 
bunds, Sundra- 
bund. 870a, 5, 868a 
Sungar, Sungba, 8705 
Sundra, 8^ 

Sunn, 871a 
Sunnee, f 
5, 825a 
Sunaud, 8715 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 425 
Sdntarah, 643a, 871a 

Supdra, 8725 
Suparij, 6885 
Supera, 873 (l 8855 
Supervisor, 5a, 2355 
Suppiraka, 873a 
Suppya, 809b 
Supreme Court, 8785 
Sura. 874a, 865 
Surahee, Surihl,8125, 
d82a 

Zvpaarnwii, 8745 
Surat. 874a 
SQratli, 876a 
Sniay, 812a 
Sure, 874a 
SurkondiL 8765, 8415 
Surma, 8^ 

Sumaaa, 8785 

“TOisT'"^’ 

Surodraka, 873a 
Burpooee, 877a, 1855 
Surrapui^ 877a 
Surrat 

Surrinjaum, 8775 ; 
Burrinjaumee 
Oram, 8^5 
Burrow, 8175 
Snrroy. 812# 

Suraaclc, Sunak, 
857a, 5 

Surwaun. 8775 
Bnrwar, 8575 
Bury, 874a, 788a 
Susa. 856a 
8^ 8825, 888a 
Sut1edge,8atlej,8775, 
878a 

Suttee, 8785 
Sunnaek, 8575 
Sowar, 8575; Sowar- 
raa,868a 
Sumo, 7825 
Swalloe, 868a 


Swallow, 888a, 5 
Swally. HoIil Marine, 
Ro^^ 
Swamee-houae, 884a; 
SwimL Swamme, 
884a,8i»5; Swamy , - 
bouse, jewelry, pa- 
goda, 888a, SmT 
Swangy, 868a 
Swatch, 884a 
Sweet Apple, 8845; 
Oleander, 8845; 
Potato, 8845; 
Sweetoop, 8675 
Sya|^sb, Syah-gusb, 

Syce, 8855 
Sycee, 886a 
Syddy, 8065 
Syer, o005 
Sykiury, 8275 
Syke, 886a 
SykUtoun. 8615 
Symbol, 8o7a 
Syneapuranus, 831 
Sypae, 8085 
Syrang, 813a 
Syras, 886a, 288a 
Syre, 7885 
Syriam, Syrian, 886a 
Syrieum, 4525 
Syud, 8865 


Tkalima, 808a 
Taaluc, 384a 
Tabacca, Tabecoo, 
Tabako, 025a, 8245, 
8265 

Tabasbeer, Tablahtr, 
Tabazer, Tabaziir, 
Tabazir, 887a, 5, 
645, 808a 
Tabby, 8875 
Table-shade, 818a 
Taboot, 8875 
Taeavi. 8405 
Tack, mb 
TMk-ravaiL 8875 
Tacourom 815a 
Taoque^ 888a 
Taet-ravan. 888a 
T^^,Tadea,Tadia, 

Taffatsbela, Taffaty, 
45. 7085 


lUi-Qbana, 047a 
Tahsealdar, TtM- 
dar, 8885, 880a 
Tain, 888a, 166a 
Ta{&ai^047a 
TaUeTmt 
Tailinga, 0185 
TUio^Srd. 888a 
lUoMok,^ 


lUr, 012a 
TViir 0605 

Tn, Mebale, 888a, 5 
Tdk4,8405 
Takdvi, 841a 
Takbt revan, 888a 
Taksaul, 847a 
1^,8825 
Tala, 027a 
Taladmanni, 8835 
Talogrepoe, 801a 
Talainff, 8885 
Talai^ Talani, 8125 
Talapoi, Taiapoin, 
Tampoy, 881a, 


'.724rt 
Talavai, 2825 
Tale, Talee, Tali, 
882a, 8816 
Taliar, 882a 
Talien, 8805 
Talinga, Talingha, 
013a 

Talipoi, 881a 
Talipot, 8825, 140a 
Talisman, Talismani, 
Talismanni, 803a, 5 
Talius, S02a 
Tdliyamir, 884a 
Talkiat, 041a 
Tallapoy, 881a 
Talleoa, 4875 
Talliar, TaUiari. 8825 
Tallica, 884a 
Tallipot, 808a, 771a 
TaUopin, 8015 
Tilman, 884a 
Talook, Talookdir, 
8840,5 
Talpet, 8025 
Talpooy, 881a 
Tam, mb 
lWm,880a 
Tamacbar, 8415 
Tamalapatra, 644a 
Tamaitu, Tamarani, 
8855 

Tamarind, 8845 ; 

Fish, 806a, 806a 
Tamar - al • Hindi, 
Tamarinde, Tama- 
rindi, 8845. 805a 
Taroasha, 04ia 
lknibdU.0265 
Tdmbaaok, 0205 
Tambeian^ Tam- 
Ufuina^^ 
TtobolL Tunbul, 
8140.^ 
Tamerim, 806a 
T^gna,8075 
Tamfl, 6805 
Timpadewa, Tampa- 
deSi^86Sia5 
TWn)ipti,%5 


lWia,806a 
•nma, 8865, 2445; 

TkaBiombuflii ^ 
Tanadar, Taaadaria, 
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896a, 686a, 787a, ^ 

7826 1 

Tanah, 8956 ' 

TanoMury, Tanaaer, ' 
Tanaaery, Tanaa- ' 
aaria, Tanaaaarieii, ' 
914a, 6, 627a ' 

Tanaw, 896a 
Tanck, Tancka, ' 
Tancho, 8996 ' 

Tandail, M9a, 6126 ' 

Tandar, 8966 
Tandll, 9236 
Tanga, 8966, 6776 
Tangan, 898a 
Tangir. 9236 
Tdng'han, 898a, 387a 
Ta^^, Tangu, 8976, 

Tangun, 898a, 9236 
Taniaeb, 7086 
Tanjore, W86; Pill, 
8986 

Tank, Tanka, 89S6, 
900a 

Tanka, 9426 
Tanka, Tankah, 
Tankcbah, 897a, 6 
Tankaal, 947a 
Tankun, 898a 
Tanna, 8956 
Tannadar, 896a 
Tanoaaerya, Tanna* 
aerim, «146 
Tannie Karate, 9806 
Taonore, Tanor, 
Tanoor, 9006 
Tanque, 8996 
Tany Pundal, 2216 
Tapi, 901a 
Tappal, Tappaul, 
Mia, 9006 
Tappee, 901a 
Taprobane, 1 81a, 547a 
Tapaail, 7086 
Taptee, Tapty, 901a 
tJ-, Tara, Sola, 6786 
Tarakaw, 9376 
Tarboosh, Tarbrush, 
877a 

Tara, 901a -I 

Tare and Trat, 9016, 

Taran,^rant, M16 
Targum, 327a 
Tarhddr, 136 
Tan, Tarif, 927a, 6 
Tariff, Tariffa, 902a 
Tamasiari, 9146 
Tamatanna, 7066 
TaroukfTaiirapv 902a 
TUrr,90l6 
Tarraoqui^9676 
Tarraek, 902a 
Tarraa, 927a 
Tan 7 ar, 802a, 786 
Tartoraa, 700a 
Tadiariff, Taahuriffa, 
ThdirMf, 002a, 
8086, 9606 
Tniar, 946a 


Tarimacan, 8896 
Taasar, 9456 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 9036 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903a 
I^ttaa. 9036 
Tattoo, Tattou, 9026, 
903a 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903a 
Taut, 9036 
Tauwy, 904a 
Tauzee, 9046 
Tava, 315a 
Tavaa, Tavay, Tavi, 
Tavoy, 904a 
Ts weey , Ta waez, 904a 
Tawny-kartch, 9306 
Tayar, 9506 
Tayca, 9116 
Taya, Tayal, 888a 
Tayer, 9506 


Tayer.9506 
Tay], 9186 
Tarae, Tdri, 9046 
Tazaaa, Ta'ria, 
Ta'ziya, Tariyu, ' 
9046, 905a, 4196, 
8876 

Tazzy, 9046 
Tchapan, 2196 
Tchaukykana, 206a 
Tchaush, 2126 
Tchokmen, 2196 
T'charout, 189a 
Tchilim, 7486 
Tchi-tchi, 1866 
To,Taa, 9076, 905a ; 
Caddv, 90M; early, 
2106’ 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, 910a 
T^bachir, 887a 
Tabet, 918a 
Taca, 911a 
Taecali, 9186 
Taoka, 9116 
Tecul, 9186 
Tee, 9116 
Tee. 9076 
Toacall, 919a 
Teacka, 919a 
Toek, 9116 
Teak, 912a 
Taaka, 919a 
Taan, 156a 
Taartha, Taarut, 912a 
Tahr, 912a, 8776 
Tah8ildarjj889a 
Taipam, 924a 
Tajpat, 912a 
TeKa,Takawood, 9116 
I Tblapoi, 891a 
Talinga, Taliafsa, 
9 i 3, 918a, 1246, 
488a. 8896 
Tallieharry Chair, 
981a 

Tallinga, TalUngaiia, 
Talltngar, 9lSi, 6 
TdoQ|«>, lUougou, 

Talsalin, 8786 


Telunga, 9136 
Tambool, Tambnl, 
9136, 914a, 89a 
Tanacar, 914a 
Tanadar, 896a 
TeDa8ari,TanaB8arim, 
Tenasirin, Tanozar, 
9140,6 
Tendell, 4116 
Tenga, 229a 
Tango, 898a 
Tem^u, Tanungu, 

Tapoy, 709a 
Tarai, 9146 
Taraphim, 974a 
Tarindam, 709a 
Terrrinho, Terranho, 
Terrheno, 603a 
Tarrai, 915a 
Terranquim, 9376 
Tarry, 9146 
Tarry, 9276 
Tershana, 37a 
Terye, 9146 
Tenz, 819o 
Tesserase, 946a 
Teatury, 334a 
Tay, 9066 
Tez pit, 912o 
Thabbat, Thabat, 
9186, a 

Thacur, Thakoor, 
Tbakur, 915a 
Thalaasiroani, 8936 
Thana, 8956 
Tbana, 896o ; Thana- 
dar, 896a ; Th4nab, 
896a 


Thh, Thaa, Thae, 
^ 6 , 0 . 9066 
Thag, 9166 
Thftk, 912a 
Thenaasarim, 914o 
[ Thannantidota, 9166 
I They], 8886 
Thibet, 918o 
Thin, Thinaa, 197o 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 
Thomand, 929a 
Thonaprondah, 8526 
Thonjaun, 931a 
Thug, 91» 
Thunaparanta, 852a 
T, husealdam, 889a 
Tiapp,209a 
Tlbat, Tibbat, Tibet, 
9170, 6. 918o 
Tical,9l86 
Tioca,919a 
Ticks, 919a 
Tiokaaa, 2096 
Ticker, 919a 
TickaaU, 947a 

Ticky-Tocl^l96 

Tio-polonga,7^ 


Tlo-polonga* W 
Tier-cut^, 9196 
Tiff, Ti^ Tl^ 
Tifln,Tlftnff,920a, 
^931a 
Tlfb&i,9496 


Tiger, 921a 
Tiggall, 9186 
Tigra, 922a 
Tigris, 9216, 1016 
TiluV^kawala, 919a 
Tilang, Tiling, Tll- 
inga, Tilinglna, 
9m, 913a 
TlfiovXa, 211a 
Tinoall, Tincar, 9236 
Tindal, 9236 
Tinkal, 9236 
Tinnarally, 924a 
Tinpoy, 910a 
Tipan, Tiparry, 9246, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sahib, 9246 
Tir, 9246 
Tirasola, 487a 
Tirishirapali, 939a 
Tirknt, 1^6 
Tirt, Tirtha, 912o 
Tiruxarapalai, 939a 
'nshaldar, 88ite 
Titticorin, 9466 
Tiutenaga, 933a 
Tiva, Tiyan, 9246 
Tiyu, 3196, 320a 
929a 

Tobacco, 9246 
Tobbat, 9356, 9176 
Tobra, 9266 
Toddy, 926o; Bird, 
Cat, 9^ 

Toapaaa, 9396, 634a 
i- Tol^billen, 3766 
), Toiahik khanna, 986a 
Toko, 928a 

a, Tola, Tola, 9286, 8075, 
8356 

Tuliban, 9436 
Tolinate, 466 
T6Ua, 6416, 9286 
56 Tolliban, Tolopan, 
9436 

Tolwa, 941a 
Tomacba, 9416 
96 Tomin, Tomand, 
Tonoandar, To- 
!6 mano, 929a, 601a 
Tomaaha, Tomaaia, 
9416 

a Tomaun, 9286 
I Tombac, Tomback, 
9296 

at, Tombadera, 8626 
Tombaga, 9296 
Tombafi, 942o, 477o 
Tomiohn, 9306 

TompdaYahj^26 

Tom-tom, 9296 
Tdna, Tond, Tonaa, 
6 

kw, Tonga, 980a 
6 Tonga, 898a 
T^li.980a 

Tonicatchy, 9806 
an, ToMin, Tonjo^ 981a, 

Tbimy, Tony. 828aj6 
Toofan,TboCaun,980a 
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Toolsy, dSla 
Toom, 5676 
Toomongong, 0316 
Toon. Toona. 982a 
Toopaz, 328a 
Toorkmy, Toorkey, 
932a 

Too8,.847a 
Toothanage, Tooth 
and Egg Metal, 
Toothenague, 
Tootnague, 933a, 
9326 

Top, 935a 

Topaa, Topaas, To- 
g^ee, w4a, 9336, 

Topaz, 9336 
Tojte, 9346 ; khana, 
kbonnah, 935a, 6 
Topee, 93M ; 

walla, 9356, 936a 
Topete, 9356 
Tophana, 9356 
Topi, 9356 :willC, 936a 
Topsail, 7086 
Topscanna, 9356 
Topseil, 136 
TorcuM, 936a 
Torii, 659a 
Torunpaque, 940a 
Tos-dan, 9366 
Tosharonna, Toshe- 
kanah, Toahkhana, 
98(kt 

Toatdaun, 936d 
Totti, 9366 
Totucoury, 946a 
Toty, 9366 
Toucan, Toucham, 
9366,937a 

Touffan, Touffon, 
9t9a 

Touman, 920a 
Toung-gyan, 252a 
Toupas, 9336 
Totrrdra, 918a 
Towleea, 937a 
Traga, 93702916, 4976 
Trangabar, Trangam- 
faar, 938a 

Trankamalaya, 9396 
Trankey, Tranky, 
9376 

Tranquebar, 938a 
Travamcor, Travan* 
cor, Traranoore, 
938a 

Treblicane, Trepli- 
cane, 9896 
Tribeny, 938a 
Triblicane, 9396 
Tricalore, 936a 
Tricandia. 3766 
Tricinopoly. 9386 
Trichy, 0^, 1886 
Tricoenmale, 039a 
Trifoa,85a 
Trikalinga, Trililln^ 

TVinoonalaa, Ttin- 


conomale, Trinke- 
male, Trinkene- 
male, Trinquene- 
male, 939a, 6 
Tripang, 9396, 883a^ 
Tripigny, Tripini, 


Triplicane, 9396 
Trippany, 9386 
TriquilliinaM, Tri- 
quinarnale, Tri- 
quinimale, 939a 
Trisoe, Triste, 35a 
'J'ritchenapali, 939a 
Tritchy, 9386 
Trivandrum, 9396 
Trivelicane, 9396 
Tropina, 3266 
Truchinapolli, 939a 
Trujaman, 327a 
TrumpAc, 940a 
Truziman, 3276, 640a 
Tr^^ala, Tryphera, 

Tsaubwa, 205a 
Tnchakcli, 217a 
Tschollo 218<i 
Tschuddirer, 8536 
Tshai, Tsia, 9080, 
9076 

T.^iam, 1836 
Tsjannok, 26, 3a 
Tsjfus, 213a 
TuaJ, 919a 

Toam, Tuan, 9406, a, 
866a 

Tubbatlna, 9176 
Tucana, 9^6 
Tucka, 9406 
TuckHvee, 9406 
Tuckeali, 130a 
Tuckeed, 941a 
Tuckiak, 941a 
Tufan, Tufilo, Tu* 
faon, TutTon, Tuf- 
foon, I\if0e8, 948a, 
949a, 6 

Tugger-wood, 3356 
Tuia, 9246 
Tukaza, 316a 
Tukha, 9406 
Tulaal, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tnlband, Tulbangi, 
luiuentar Aga, 
094a 

Tulce, 9316 
Tuliban, 9436 
Tulinate, 153a 
Tulipant, 944a 
Tulosse, 9316 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
941a, 212a 
Tumftn, 929a 
Tumangontr, 032a 1 

Tomasha, 941a I 
Tumbalee, Tumboli, 
942a 

Tainl«t.9416 
TobM, 9416, 477a 
Ikimtum. 942a 
Tumoog'i 


Tunca, Tiincah, Tun- 
car, Tuncaw, 942a, 
761a 

Tungah, 898a 
Tunkaw,. TunkbwAh, 
428a, 9496 
Tunnee, 9456 
Tunny, 3236 
Tunnyketeh, 9306 
Tupay, 328a 
Tuphari, Tuphto, 
950tt, 949a 
Tupy, 9356 
TOra. 9426 
Turaka, 943a 
Turban, Turbant, 
Turbante, Tur- 
banti, Turbat,943a, 
6, 944a 

Turchimannua, Tur- 
cimanni^ Turge- 
manus, 3276, a 
Turkey, 932a 
Turkey, 9446 
Turki, -koq, 932a, 
9456 

Turmeric, 549a 
Tumee, 9456 
Turpaul, 9456 
Tun^uan, 932a 
Turry, Turryani, 91 5o 
Turumbake, Tumm- 
baque, 940a 
Turusbka, 94Sa 
Turveez, 904a 
Turwar, 941a 
TQi, 7926 
Tussab. 9456 
Tuaseeldar, 889a 
Tusseb, Tuaeer, Tua- 
aur, 946a, 6 
Tutecareen, Tute- 
coryn, 9466 
Tu-te-nag, Tute- 
nague, Tutenegg; 
Tuthinog, 933^ 
9236 

Tut,hoo, 903a 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinic, 983a 
TutocorioK 9466 
Tutonag, 933a 
Tutticare<^ Tuttu- 
corim, Tutuoonry, 
9466, a 

Tutunaga, 983a 
Tuzall, 947a 
Twankay, 9096 
Tyeonoa, Tyekana, 
0466 

Tyer,9506 
Tyger, Tygre, 928a, 
922a 

Tykbiua. 947a 
Tymqi^, 9236 
Typhoon, Typhon, 
Typhoon, 96(ni, 

94£h947a 
487a 

1,4426 
TMnde, 8876 


Tdneathan, Trinia, 
Tzinista, Tnnitza, 
1976 

TfUiraFarr4/Hor, 1026 
Tzyle, 8106 


nddlee-badlM, 805a 
Ugen, 639a 
Ugentana, 940a 
Ugger-wo^, Uggur 
oil, 3356,386a 
Ugli, Ugoliin, 4236, a 
Ujantana, Ujong- 
tana, Ujungtanah, 
4146, 9506, 951a 
Ulcinde, 3206 
Ulock, 9716 
Ulubalang,639a 
Umbarry, 17a 
Umbrella, 9516 
Umbra, 6376 
Umbraculum, Urn* 
brell, Umbrella, 
Umbrello, Un- 
brele, 951a, 6, 952a 
Uncalvet, 1496 
Undra Cundra, 4186 ; 
UgZj^ Upas, 967a, 

Uplah, 6396 
Uplot, Uplotte, 7456 
Upper R^er, 9596 
Uraca, 36a 
Urizza, 867a 
Urjee, Urz, Ur*» 
daaat, Urzee, 0506 
Uabec, 9606 
'Uirfur, 780a 
Usbrufoe, 960a 
Uapeck, ^6 
Uapuck, 411a 
Uapuk, 960a 
Uzb^,960a 

ynooa,9606 
Vaccination, 0606 
Vackel, 961a 
Vaddab, 9636 
Vfignit, 3656 
Vafddlai, 77a 
Vaiahnava, 9616 
Vakea-neTis, 0606 
Vakeeo, 7706 
Vakeel, Vakil, 961a, 
834a 

VoUnga. 172a 
Valera,961a 
VoU, 968a 

Vanjiri, Vanjamh, 
114a, 116a 
Variha,6786 
Vkrinagi, 

Varanda, Varangue, 
966a, ^ 

Varela, Varelle, 
VareUe, 961a, ^ 
892a 

Vaigrai, 9066^ 6866 
VatSm, 786 
ya?idMbl096 
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VdeoL 6456 
VM/Vedo, VecUm, 
VedAo, 963a, 9616, 
9626 

Yedda, 9636 
Vehar, 967a 
Vehicle, Vekeel, 961a 
Vellard, 964a, 357a 
Vellore, 964a 
Vendo, Vendue-Mas- 
ter, 9646, a, 214a 
Venesor, Venezar, 
1146 

Venetian, 9646 
Ventepollam, 709a 
Veranda, Verandah, 
964a, 966a 
Verdora, 696 
Verdure, 966a 
Verge, 9666 
Vendo, 265a, 567ff 
Vettele, 896 
Vetlyver, 9666 
Viacondam, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 9666 
Vidara, 776 
Viece, 9186, 9676 
Viedam, 963a 
Vgon, Vgini, 639a, 
6386 

Vihar, Vihara, 967a, 
81a, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961a 
Vinteen, 758a 
Viontana, 951a, 87a 
Vintin, 1216 
Viranda, 966a 
Vis, Visay, 919a, 
9676 

Visir, 9676 
Vise, 967a 
Vitele, 896 
Vizier, W76 
Vmbrello, 952a 
Vmbra, Vmbraye, 
Vn)rae,Vniroi,TO7a 
Vocanovice, 9606 
Voishnuvu, 9606 
Vomeri, 665a 
Voranda, 966a 
Vorloffe, 3596 
Vraca, 366 
Vunghi, 5226 
Vzbique. 960a 
Vyse, 9676 


Wul7,968a 
Wabash, 9676 
WAin, 109a 
Wakizashi, 968a 
Water, 96& 

Wall, 968a, 6926 

Wallah, 9686, 

Wall-ahade, 818a 
Wanghee, Wa 
Wani,W&niiu64a,636 
WaringiD, 66a 
Water, buffalo^ 122a ; 
•Cheetnut, 909' 
FUter Nat, 238a 


Wattie waoroo, 9666 
WAV, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 9696 
Weda, 9636 
Wedda, 9636 
Weli, Woly, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
WhamiHm, 9696 
Whnngee, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
White Ants, 9696; 

Jacket, 9696 
Whoolye, 125a 
Wihara, Wiharo, 967a 
Wilayat, Willaut, 
94a, 487a 
Winter, 970a 
Wistnouwa, 9606 
Wollock, 9716 
Wood-apple, 971a ; 

oil, 971a 
Woolock, 9716 
Wool)'. 425<t 
WcMMi, -duukj-gyeo, 
972a 

Woordio, Woordy 
Major, 972a 
Wootz, 972/1 
W’rankiaw, 645a 
Writer, 973a, 

Wiig, 9736 
Wullock, 9716 
Wunlee aollah, 972a 
Wuzeer, 9676 


Yava-bbu, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvipa, Yar&- 
k^a,^ Yara-koti, 

Vdu, 3366 
Yenia, 3936 
Ye-wiin, 972o 
Ymgu, 4186 
Yodaya, 466a 
Yogee, Yoguee, 462a 
Yojana, 51 m 
Y otidra-shaan, 823/i 
Yass, Yosa-bouae, 
464a 

Young Hyson, 9096 
Yuthiu, 4656 

Zabad, 4a 

Zabaj, 455a 
Z(il)Ota, Zabita, 977a 
ZalK>k, 205tt, 823a 
Zadur, 9796 
Z;ig^lie, Zagayc, 39a 
Zaitun, Zailiini, Zai- 
tunia, 797(1, 6 
Zalaparda, 877a 
Zam, 2(iini6., 4486 
ZandKXirak, 9866 
Zainbuco, 356, 6126, 
788(1 ; Zambuuuo, 
7336, 7886 
Zambnrak, 986a 
Zamerhin,978(/,1646 
Zamgiziira, 7916 
Zamuriin, Zutnorin, 
Zatnorine, 977a, 
97Ha 


Xabandar, Xabnn- 
der, 8166, 503a 
Xagara, 446(i 
Xanton, 6166 
Xaiuus, 185a 
Xarab, 826a 
Xarafaggio, XarafCd, 
832a 

XaraA, Xara6n, 9746 
Xarave, 826a 
Xarife, 974a 
Xarife, 8266 
Xarnauz, 796a, 87a 
Xarrafo, 832a, 569a 
Xastra, 8236. 724a 
Xatigam, 204a, 7666, 
6 '^ 

Xaxma, 523a, 798d 
Xeque, 8256 
Xeraftm, Xerafine, 
Xerapheen, Xera- 
phin, 974a, 6, 9754, 
1216 

Xercansor, 975a 
Xid,825a 
Xinto, 8296 


Taboo, Taboo, T4- 
bd, 9756 
Yak. 9756, 2146 
Yam. 9774 
Yamb,Ydmbd,Yam- 
buoha, 8806 
Yanbocs 9756 


Zam pa, 8796 
Zananah, 981 '> * 

ZnnbiKjo, 7886 
Zand, 9826 
Zang,Zanghi)>ar, 9786 
Zangomay, 4506 
Zangiieliar, Zartguy, 
Zanj, 9786, a 
Zanjabll, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
Zarafa, 378(r 
Zarbaft, 9836 
Zarmanochegas, 1166 
2^roogat, 1236 
Zarvatana, 795a 
Zatooy, 7976 
Zaye, 216a 
Zayte, 8866 
Zayton, 797a 
Zebra, 9796 
Zebt, Zebty, 9856 
Zebu, 979u 
Zecchino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9796 

Zee Calappera, 231o 
Zeilam, Zeilon, 182a, 
6 

Zekoom, 568a 
Zela, 2556, 8196 
Zeloan, Zelone, 1826 
Zemberec, 986a 
Zemee, 451a, 823a 
Zemidary, Zemindar, 
9806,4 


Zenana, Zenanah, 
981a, 6, 4116 
Zenbourek, 9856 
Zend, Zendavesta, 
9816, 6576 

Zenjobil, Zenzeri, 
Zenzero, 3746, 375a 
Zequeen, 194tt 
Zei^ucn, 82.56 
Zoraphim, 975a 
Zerbaft, 9836 
Zerbet, 826a 
ZeruriiKi, Zorumlket, 
9796 

Zcrzalino, 3736 
Zetani, 7976 
Zczeline, 3736 
Zhobo, 9846 
Ziuccho, 443a 
Zierbaad, 9846 
Zierjang, 8866 
Zilah, Zillah, 9836 
Zilni, 847a 
Zinibiperi, 3746 
ZiinmA, 1906, 4506 
Zinde, Zindi, 8376 
Zinga^ar, 791 6 
Zingari, 9836 
Zingibcri,Zi7>i3f/)if, 
3746 

Zingiiim, 978/i 
Zingiti’A’ir, 7916 
Zinimr, lS7a 
Zinzin, 2006 
Ziraplia, 3786 
Zirbiid, 98 la, 141a, 
9 14a 

Zircon, 462a 
Zir.n, 847« 

Zo, 985a 

ZoHiue, 4616, 8S36 
Zobo, 9S16 
Zodnun, 382(1 
Zolan, lS2a 
Zotnbrein>, 8516 
Zotno, 985a 
Zom(^ri, 9776 
Zonchi, 4726 
Zouave, 985a 
Zubt, Zubtee, Zupt, 
9856 

Zucanistri, 1926 
Zucchara, Zuccheri, 
Zucchero, -Hambil- 
lonia, -Caffetino, 
Dommoschino, 
Mucchera, -Musci- 
atto, Candi, Can- 
1 diti, Chandi, 8636, 
864a, 6. 156a 
Zumatra, 867a 
Zumbooruck, Zum- 
booruk, 9856, 9866 
Zunana, 981a 
Zuncus, 472a 
Zundavastaio, Zunda- 
yastavv, Zundeu- 
astavv, 9826, 983tt 
Zuratt, 8756 
Zurkee, 854a 
Zumapa, 8786 
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